a Parliament. There could be no question 
of pu@suing the goal of self-reliance with 
‘the Government depending on foreign 
ioans to meet the deficit. Even the dema- 


gogic promises about price stabilisation or 


halting the inroad of multinationals are no 
‘longer heard. 

_ ‘The reiteration of the Twenty-point Pro- 
"ramme, however pious the exercise may 
e, cannot cover up the mismanagement of 
the economy itself. The mess in power 
‘eneration, the persistent lack of coordi- 


sion that can hardly be tackled at the aca- 
demic level. The deterioration in the law- 
and-order situation can be seen in the 
spate of criminal activities on the part of 
the police force — as evident from the 
shocking disclosures about the happenings 
at Baghpat. A situation is being fast 
reached when anarchy gets the upper hand 
and the authority of the executive can 
hardly cope with any political disorder or 
economic breakdown. Out of all this is 
emerging a picture of all-round collapse of 


‘ation between coal, power and transport: 
he festering sore of corruption both at 
igh places and low — witness the sugar 
andal — and all this bringing about 
yevitable difficulty in working out an 
dective Plan strategy. In the last thirty 
-ears, the nation’s economy has never had 
o face such a critical prospect. 
-~ The unrest in campuses is spreading 
all over the country, taking on a dimen- 


July 2 


institutions and values. 

In such a season of dark and lowering 
clouds, with the power structure facing 
new and .unprecedented assaults, 
Indira Gandhi afford to go it alone? For 
her as also for her opponents, it is a long 
haul ahead. The age of miracles is dead 
and gone, and so are the miracle-makers. 


can 
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The M yth-makers 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


a 


dp Sanjay Gandhi’s brief, con- 
Ł troversial, Indira-sponsored 
«journ in the limelight of Indian 
olitics cannot be shrugged off 
is of no consequence at present 
and in the immediate future, 
current attempts by interested 
| individuals and groups to. lionize 
him and create a new myth about 
a potential saviour of the nation 
snatched away from our midst 
in the. prime of youth, border on 
the grotesque. History is inex- 
orable, and picturesque but 
meaningless phrase-making (like 
- Sanjay-the- “doer” - and- Nehru- 
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the-“‘dreamer” story in a big 
newspaper which prides itself on 
its objectivity) will make no 
difference; there is no way to con- 
vert a spasm into a revolution 
through verbal jugglery, exag- 
geration and the like, . 

It becomes necessary to place 
this phase of our politics in 
perspective, particularly because 
of the bid to conjure up a 
“Sanjay cult” as a well-known 
journalist approvingly describes 
it or a “‘Sanjay legend” as some 
semi-literate politicians put it. 
To imagine that spending public 
money on monuments or naming 
schools and other institutions 
after the young man will make 
Sanjay Gandhi one of the greats 
of Indian history, is to live in a 
fool’s paradise. It is amazing 
that those in power do not com- 
prehend this simple truth. But 
then those in power have been 
responsible for creating the atmo- 
sphere in which such stupidities 
are seen by self-seekers devoid of 
even common sense, not to speak 


- of historical sense, as the best 


way to please Indira Gandhi and 
retain or gain positions in the 
power structure. 

Before coming to recent events, 
let us take a brief look at the 
background, Sanjay Gandhi came 


to figure in public discussions 
only because of the controversy 
around his Maruti small car pro- 
ject — a project that could not 
take off despite official patronage 
to the point of irregularities and 
despite Sanjay Gandhi’s well- 
publicised interest in, and know- 
ledge of, matters mechanical. 
There is no evidence that he ever 
had much interest in politics — 
although, with the kind of friends 
who surrounded him and encour- 
aged him, he let it be known that 
he did not quite approve of 
his grandfather’s socio-economic 
ideas and ideals. Even if he had 
only a strictly limited horizon, he 
did notishy away from being pro- 
jected at a later stage as the man 
who knew all the answers to the 
nation’s problems, His supposed 
shyness would seem to have come 
in handy to hide a lot of ignor- 
ance combined with a lot of 
arrogance. 

Those who have described him 
asa “doer” in contrast to the 
“dreamer”, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
will no doubt tell us in due 
course what exactly Sanjay did. 
Denigration of Nehru is the 
favourite pastime of certain in- 
terests in this country. But by 
describing him as a “dreamer” 
they cannot wipe out the solid 
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contribution he made to establish 
parliamentary democracy on a 
stable footing in so vast and vari- 

- ed a country or the fruits of the 
planning process to ensure econo- 
mic self-reliance he initiated with 
remarkable vision or the continu- 
ing validity and impact on the 
world at large of the independent 
foreign policy he forged, striking 
a new path and drawing more 
and more countries to it, in the 
interests of peace, freedom and 
shared progress. And the learned 
gentleman who, for reasons un- 
known, chose to compare Nehru 
riding on horseback to. preside 
over the Lahore session of the 
National Congress with his 
grandson playing about 
planes unmindful of rules and 
regulations which he could ignore 
because of-his parentage, would 
seem to need to re-read the his- 
tory of the freedom struggle. The 
Lahore session represented noth- 
ing less than Nehru’s triumph in 
making Gandhiji agree to the for- 
thright demand for complete 
independence as against the 
Dominion Status favoured by 
. powerful conservatives within the 
Congress. What was important 
about Lahore was not the horse, 
Another intellectual, | 
mighty editor of one of our big- 


gest newspapers, who only a few ` 


days back published an editorial 
comparing Sanjay Gandhi’s entry 
nto politics to Mahatma 


Gandhi’s entry.in the early part. 


of the century and .had earlier 
still written about some new kind 
of cultural revolution that Sanjay 
represented, seems to have had 
second thoughts.: He has now 
come out with the thesis that 
Sanjay owed his importatice and 
power to his mother, her position 
and her charisma. Having made 
_ this discovery, he has not hesitat- 
ed to pontificate about the 
“schizophrenia” and ‘“ambiva- 
lence” of the Indian intelligentsia. 
Obviously it would not occur to 
such a pompous specimen that he 
is himself quite a glaring example 
of these attributes. 

Sanjay had to defend himself 
in the face of the fierce criticism 
of the Maruti project and the 
irregularities associated with it. 
He defended himself as best he 
could, and who could defend 
himself better than a son ofa 


4. 


with | 


the . 


t 


powerful Prime Minister? The 


Gupta Commission report’ is a 
matter of public record — it yas 
placed before Parliament and so 
far as one knows has not been 
withdrawn — and Gupta was no 
clumsy J.C. Shah. Ultimately, 
when Indira Gandhi also came 
under attack, even if Jayaprakash 
Narayan’s Total Revolution was 
a fiop, a stage was reached when 
the Prime Minister would not 
trust her colleagues in Govern- 
ment or party, and began ‘to 
depend on her second son — the 
elder son was not ambitious, not 
the “derring-do” type and not 
suited for the kind of job Indira 
Gandhi had in mind. Indira her- 
self has made the strange state- 
ment that Sanjay was to her 
“like an elder brother who had 
given me support and help”. Here 
isa complex psychological rela- 
tionship which it is for experts in 
the field to analyse. 

Whatever the implications of 
the closeness that had developed 
between mother and son, a few 
facts stand out. It is said — and 
there is no reason to disbelieve it 
— that Indira Gandhi imposed 
Emergency on his advice. But 
was it only ‘his advice that made 
it possible? It was the cowardly 
acquiescence of many of her 
senior colleagues on the one 
hand, and acceptance of: the 
move by others in high places 
who found they could do what 
they liked with the new unlimited 
powers on the other, that made 


_ the imposition of Emergency 


possible. It was in this situation 
that Sanjay Gandhi discovered 
his own importance as the Prime 
Minister’s beloved son. Servile 
Chief Ministers and Ministers 
spreading the red carpet for him 
wherever he went, fawning on 


' masses showered affection 


him, and misusing the adminis- . 


—_ 


trative machinery for the fant-.. 


astic Iimage-building exercise, are. 


all part of the record. When the 
on 
Jawaharlal Nehru, his reaction 
was characteristic: he feared this 
might go to his head, and warned 
himself and others against any 

ersonality cult by writing that 
memorable article under a pseu- 
donym. But Sanjay Gandhi, not 
known for humility, and well 
known to his friends, some poli- 
ticians and many officials as the 
embodiment of all the arrogance 
of a pampered child of a reigning 
queen, could not be expected to 
react similarly, even if the care- 
fully organised “popular” enthu- 
siasm had in fact been spontane- 
ous. His reaction was to see the 
possibility of- controlling the 
levers of power without even a 


mal 


semblance of responsibility. He is . 


said to have advised his mother 
against holding elections in 1977. 
But her democratic instinct pre- 
vailed, no doubt because she was 


persuaded that she could. not: 


lose. It is sad that in retrospecté 
she should believe that her son’s’; 
undemocratic advice was right: 

It is being proclaimed that 
Sanjay Gandhi was the “archi- 
tect” of. the Congress-I victory 
in the Lok Sabha elections early 
this year and the Assembly -elec- 
tions in many of the nine States 
that went to the polls recently. 
One would think that is a highly 
debatable- proposition. The film 
star type halo that attracted 


many young people’ to Sanjay. 


was no doubt one of several 
factors, but much more impor- 
tant were, first, the chaos that 
prevailed in the administration 
and in public life during the 
Janata-Lok Dal regimes, second, 


FROM BOSWELL SINGH 


One evening over my whisky I asked Sanjay about’ the alleged ex- 
cesses of the Emergency. He never took anything stronger than plain 
tap water, not even tea, coffee or an aerated drink. He candidly admit- 
ted some mistakes he had made in his judgment, the manner in which 
the family planning programme had been executed, some of the men 
and women who had been arrested and detained. But censorship 
imposed on the Press did not worry him; he never thought very 
highly of journalists and regarded newspapers as an urban nuisance. 
I was surprised to find that he did like Hindi films and hada 
teenager’s adoration for Zeenat Aman.. 


+ 
™~ 





—Khushwant Singh in Contour, June 29, 1980 
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ed 


- mA t a en 


the divided and confused Opposi- 


` tion that could not offer any kind 
_ of challenge to Indira Gandhi 


and the party which remains an 
extension of her personality 
(a united Opposition in 1977 


_ swung less than nine per cent of 


.o™. 


votes to bring about her rout), 
and third, the sympathy evoked 
among: large sections of the 
public by what was made to look 
like harassment of a hapless 
woman and her son. ; 

A word about the deliberate, 


- officially-backed attempt to in- 
‘tensify the image-building effort 


- even after Sanjay’s tragic death. 


The choice of Shantivana, hous- 
ing asimple monument to the 
first great nation-builder of free 


. India, was not only’ improper 


: but 
` conduct. The argument advanced - 


smacked of monarchical 


by some that the expected crowds 


_could not be accommodated any- - 
where else in the 


Capital is 
.patently a lame excuse rather 
‘than rational explanation. The 
‘impropriety . of some State Gov- 
ernments declaring mourning, 


_ With the national flag flying at 


~_ 


nalf-mast, is obvious. The Chiefs 
of Staff of the Armed Forces 


:saluting the body‘has been offici- 


ally justified on the grouads that 


‘they were only in their duty uni- 


form and notin ceremonial uni- 
form, and that it is perfectly 
legitimate for the topmost armed 
forces officers in the country to 


salute any dead body. Why then - 


‘did these officers not go to 
Nigambodh Ghat where the other 
man who died inthe air crash 
along with Sanjay Gandhi was 
cremated? Presumably what is 
meant is that any corpse that the 
Government in its wisdom decides 
to have cremated in the Shanti- 


. vana-Vijay Ghat-Raj Ghat comp- 


lex will get the salute. 
The President of 


short his stay in Tirupati and 


`} flew in to pay homage; evidently 
3 he was so overcome by emotion 


© Vy. Giri. Sanjiva Reddy 


that he could not fly to Madras 
to pay homage to a former Presi- 


dent and a great national leader, 

is not 
‘easi aved by emotions; he 
hel at is * worthwhile for 
himself and what Is not. This 
“writer for gnce finds himself in 
agreement with that political 


Rag RA, Maia, whose ques- 


‘and sickening record. 


India cut 


tions need to be answered honest- 
ly. And the list includes the 
mysterious withdrawal of the 
order to set up a court of inquiry 
into the air crash and the mystery 
surrounding the particular air- 
craft itself. 
Next, the kind of things that 
politicians and others have been 
saying presumably to please 
Indira Gandhi. For example, 
C.M. Stephen’s comparison of 


“Sanjay to many great figures from 


Jesus Christ to. Mahatma Gandhi. 
He could just as well have inclu- 
ded Ged without much mental 
strain. Zail Singh, famous for 
his limitless IQ, said Sanjay had 
led the struggle against poverty. 
To Charanjit Chanana he was an 
“avatar” anda ‘‘revolutionary”’. 
Obviously there are occasions 
when one can say anything and 
get away with it. Not to be out- 
done, a famous cartoonist offered 
the national flag at half-mast 
with a quotation from Julius 
Caesar, while another’s offering. 
consisted of a pair of chappals 
and a burning torch. It is a long 
Let us 
leave it at that. 

What remains? The “youth 
power” which Sanjay Gandhi is 


' supposed to have brought into 


politics. What is: youth power? 
It is not something created by 
issuing fiats, Sanjay style. It is 
the product of awakening among 
the: massof youth, of dedicated 
determination to struggle against 
and end injustice of all kinds in- 
cluding social and economic in- 
equality, a restless impatience to 
fio away with all inequities. Youth 
power is not to be calculated in 
terms of the age groups in which 
elected members of Parliament or 


State Legislatures fall. And in 
anycase they were elected be- 
cause they had the blessings of 
Indira Gandhi on the one hand 
and the opposition was disunited 
and had nothing to offer, on the 
other. Youth power has to em- 
erge from mass movements. It 
has to be democratic in character 
and direction. You find if in 
Assam today, however much you 
may disagree with its objective: 
you could see it among the 
Naxalites however much you 
may disapprove of their methods. 
Gandhi led such youth power to 
Dandi — and not a Rajput 
brigade to the Assemblies and 
Parliament. Genuine youth 
power could not be mobilised 
even by JP despite his offering 
them a mass programme of sorts. 
How could it be mobilised by a 
rash young man who believed he 
was born. to issue orders and the 
rest were there to carry out those 
orders? Khushwant-Singh, close 
friend of Sanjay, has quoted the 
latter to show that he believed 
only in giving orders. 

Youth has at crucial junctures 
played’a great role in Indian poli- 
tics before and after Independ- 
ence. It wiil do so again. But cer- 
tainly not because of those who 
have gained positions by the grace 
of Mother and Son and want 
to stick to those positions at all 


‘costs. Youth of India have some 


day to get a leadership — it can- 
not be a case of “one leader” — 
but that cannot be done by ab- 
surd moves like the ‘‘draft Rajiv” 
and “draft Maneka” campaigns. 
Even if some want it, no-dynasty 
can be established in this coun- 
try. It would be well to remember 


that. . 
DOM’S MARKET VALUE 


The most sympathetic communication I had with him (Sanjay 
Gandhi) was when his wife and he once came to lunch. At the time, 
my wife and I were in search of a new flat. While Maneka and Leela 
discussed prices and localities (there were only the four of us present) 
Sanjay did not speak. However, he appeared to be deep in thought, 
and presently said, “Vasant Vihar would be the best place for you. 
The vegetables there are good and cheap.”’ 

The remark seemed to me at the time somewhat risible, but on 
reflection it touched me. It seemed to me that Sanjay had devoted 
some thought and time to a problem that wasn’t his, and that 
eventually he had based his suggestion upon what he himseif thought 


to be most desirable in an area. It also 


market values which I did not expect from him. 
—Dom Moraes in Sunday Standard, June 29, 


showed an awareness of 
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Tarapur Fuel 
and 


U S Intentions 


V.N. GOPAKUMAR 


FTER a series of prolonged 
and exasperating negotiations 
between India and the United 
States on the long overdue ship- 
ments of nuclear fuel for Tarapur, 
the issue is now a subject of 
heated debate in American high- 
| drow circles and the US Con- 
gress. President Carter’s initial 
wavering and his eleventh-hour 
decision to sign the executive 
- arder authorising the export of 
slightly enriched uranium fuel 
and replacement parts for Tara- 
pur power reactors are in keep- 
ing with Carter’s indecisive 
approach to many issues. How- 
ever, closer scrutiny shows that 
_ Carter was only reacting to real 
and conflicting issues that had 
suddenly cropped up before him. 
His decision has engendered 
. fresh manoeuvres in the US 
Congress; the decision is subject 
to Congressional veto for a period 
of sixty working days. In this 
case, the Government of India 
. is left with no option except to 
git back and wait for the outcome 
| of the wrangle between the Presi- 
dent and Congress in the US. 
Here it is worth recalling that 
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under the 1963 Indo-US agree- 
ment on nuclear cooperation, the 
US Government agreed to 
supply all the enriched uranium 
needed for the Tarapur power 
reactors during their estimated 
life-time or 30 years. According 
to the same accord, India is 
obliged to use only US supplied 
fuel at Tarapur and to submit to 
safeguards. India has also agreed 
not to reprocess the material 
supplied without prior consent 
from the US. To date India Has 
met all obligations in regard to 
safeguards, exclusive use of US 
supplied fuel, and the clause on 
reprocessing. India’s nuclear 
detonation, it may be stated, was 
made from other facilities deve- 
loped indigenously at BARC, 
on which India had categorically 


refused to allow any of the so- . 


called fullscope safeguards as 
. desired by Washington. Never- 
~ theless, the Americans continued 
to withhold the shipments in the 
hope that Indo-US nuclear 
differences could be resolved in 
their favour, by using Tarapur 
fuel as a lever. | 

The return of Indira Gandhi 
to the helm in India as also the 
presence of Soviet military forces 
in Afghanistan made it incum- 
bent on Washington to review the 
issue as India had become a ‘key 
democracy’ in a ‘critical region’ 
at a ‘critical time’. Rejecting re- 
peated persuasion by Washington 
to publicly forsake peaceful 
nuclear explosions, Indira Gandhi 
declared that nuclear experiments 
would be conducted if and when 
necessary. However, an accom- 
panying announcement made by 
her that, even in the event of a 
Pakistani “Islamic bomb’ materi- 
alising, she found no reason for 
India to go in for nuclear 
weapons was a relief to the US 
administration. Taking advan- 
tage of this statement, Carter 
decided to sanction the two 
nuclear fuel shipments so as not 
to hamper Indo-US relations at 
a critical time. 

In the meantime, the Govern- 
ment of India sent an aide me- 
moire to Washington expressing 
concern over the delay in the 
nuclear fuel shipments and indi- 
cating that further delay would 
be regarded as violation by the 
US of the Tarapur 


accord.» 


India would then be free to make 
alternative arrangements for its 
nuclear fuel requirements and to 
reprocess the spent fuel on its 
own. This firm stance had the 
desired effect, and fresh dissus- 
sions started on the issue in the 
United States. The resultant 
development and the views ex- 
pressed im America regarding 
the shipments are interesting. 

In the United States, the not- 
able contending forces involved 
in the dispute over Tarapur fuel 
are the President, the State 
Department, the Nuclear Regula- 
tions Committee, and sections in 
the House of Representatives and 
the Senate that are prone to be 
highly affected by election year 
compulsions. 

In the case of Tarapur fuel, 
the forma] procedure of decision- 
making was duly completed. 
After scrutinising the application 
made by the Government of 
India, the State Department 
assured New Delhi that it would 
continue the shipments. The State 
Department also recommended 
to the NRC the grant of the 
necessary licences, on technical 
grounds and for policy reasons. 
Disregarding this recommenda- 
tion, the NRC voted not to 
authorise the shipment in the 
absence of fullscope safeguards. 
The unfavourable posture of the 
NRC made it necessary for Car- 
ter to sign an executive order 
authorising shipments. Carter 
was forced to campaign in Cong- 
ress and invoke policy considera- 
tions. Congress has the final say 
on the President’s executive 
order. 

In Congress, opposition to the 
deal has steadily mounted. The 
main view aired in Congress was 
that the supply of nuclear fuel to 
India would undermine American 
nuclear non-proliferation policy. 
A coterte in the House of Repre- 
sentatives urged the US presi- 
dent not to yield to the Indian 
demand since India had declined 
to accept fullscope safeguards 
and inspection of all its nuclear 
facilities. A disapproval resolu- 
tion being circulated in the House 
if adopted by it and backed by 
the Senate, will prevent the ship- 
ment without scope for a Presi- 
dential veto.- However, in the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Power Crisis © 
and 
Regional Boards 


BHARAT DOGRA 


At the recent conference of power ministers 
of States held in New Delhi (June 20-21) a 
consensus emerged on planning generating 

‘capacity at least 10 per cent ahead of the rate 
of growth in demand. Is the consensus based on 
a realistic assessment of the preblems and 
prospects? This article deals with the condition 
of the Siates’ Electricity Boards and the hurdles 
in the way of effective functioning of Regional 
Boards. The points raised are of ‘interest in the 
context of both the generation projections and 
the idea of a national grid —Editor 





THe fact that the power sector in our country can 
be set right only by correcting certain structural 
distortions is now gaining wide recognition. This 
reform is of a long-term nature, but something 
needs to be done urgently to improve, the perfor- 
mance of the power sector if large-scale distress to 
the industrial, agricultural and domestic consumers 
of electricity is to be avoided. There is a great deal 
of scope for improving the functioning of the power 
sector even in the short run, if only the working of 
the State Electricity Boards (SEBs), which are the 
main implementers of our power programmes, and 
the Regional Electricity Boards (REBs), established 
16 years back for linking neighbouring States in 
the regions concerned, can be improved. 

While a crucial role has been assigned to the 
SEBs, which are supposed to function as auto- 
nomous units, in the overall scheme of our power 
system, the SEBs have been infected with ineffi- 
ciency, corruption and nepotism. The single most 
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important factor behind their malfunctioning is th- 
neglect of, and humiliation meted out to, the 
technical personnel in the highly technical fieid" 
of electricity generation and distribution. In the 
past, whenever this criticism has been voiced, an 
attempt has been made to belittle it by saying: 
that this is a product of inter-service rivalry (engine-. 
ers versus bureaucrats) and that frustrated engineers 
who are denied the promotions desired by them are 
behind it. To prove that thisis not so, and that; 
there js something seriously wrong in the way senior’, 
and highly qualified technical personnel have been' 
treated in the SEBs, some specific instances can be, 
iven. ; 
j In 1973, a prominent power engineer of Punjab, < 
Harbans Singh, was functioning as Chairman of the 
State Electricity Board. During his tenure, the poli- 
ticians in power felt frastrated when they found. 
that they could not give free play to their whims 
and fancies regarding arbitrary transfers, recruit-.: 
ment and purchase policies. Harbans Singh had - 
played a leading role in organising power engineers . 
into the All-India Power Engineers’ Federation 
(AIPEF). This organisation had started voicing 
demands of the power engineers, and this was re- 
sented by the SAS bureaucrats who had cornered 
most of the posts in the power set-up despite being, 
ill-qualified for the highly technical tasks. Harbans; 
Singh, naturally, attracted the wrath of the politix? 
cians as well as the senior bureaucrats. ` 

In an apparently well-organised conspiracy, seve- ș 
ral complaints were made in the neighbouring 
States against Harbans Singh for his alleged role ia ` 
whipping up agitations and strikes. Subsequently, 
Harbans Singh’s office and residence were raided 
and cases were fabricated against Harbans Singh. 
He was first suspended and then prematurely retir- 
ed. The cases dragged on for years and finally on 
October 30, 1979, special judge K.M. Chawla 
acquitted him of charges of corruption, noting 
that the prosecution had ‘‘miserably failed” to con- 
nect the accused with any of the charges. This com- 
petent engineer is still Chairman of the AIPEF and 
is on the official experts panel on power. Instead 
of utilising his talent, the powers that be did every- - 
thing possible to crush him. ; 

Let us see a more recent case of victimisation of 







-a capable and honest power engineer, Pala Ram, 


who till some time back was Member (Technical) of 
the SEB, Haryana, and was extremely popular 
among the SEB staff. The Chairman of the SEB, a 
bureaucrat who got along well with the State Power 
Minister, was apprehensive that Pala Ram might. 
soon oust him. Further, Pala Ram was proving to 
be a thorn in the Chairman’s flesh, being opposed 
to corruption and nepotism. 

A retired army officer based in Chandigarh had a 
lot of say in the running of the HSEB. Legally he 
was in no position to do so but he was close to the 
Power Minister and the SEB Chairman: Recently the 
reappointment of a senior official of the vigilance . 
cell was to be considered at a meeting of the HSEB. 
Before this meéting this ‘retired army officer is 
alleged to have telephoned various members of the 
HSEB, urging them not to oppose re-appointment. 
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No one except Pala Ram objected to this interfer- 
ence by an outsider. 

Pala Ram opposed the reappointment at the 
meeting of the Board, pointing to an entry in the 
concerned official’s record concerning his integrity. 
This turned the Power Minister and the SEB Chair- 
man against him. 

At this stage the Power Minister also started 
victimising the State’s engineers who, according to 
him, were being instigated by Pala Ram. To punish 
the engineers and to gain the support of another 
section of the employees, recruitment and promo- 
tion rules were arbitrarily changed, giving undue 
professional advancement to even non-graduates at 
the expense of employment opportunities for fully 
qualified ergineers. At the same time, several 
enginters were arbitrarily transferred to Hissar, Pala 
Ram was made a special target of attack and it be- 
came difficult for him to carry on his work — and 
he sent in his resignation in November. 

These are not isolated cases. The present situa- 
tion in the power sector is such that, on the one 
hand, SEBs dominated by the bureaucrats and poli- 
ticians are dens of corruption and nepotism, and 
power engineers are getting increasingly organised 
under the AIPEF which claims a membership of 
25,000. The engineers protest against mismanage- 
ment of the power sector by inefficient technical 
novices now dominating the SEBs. Their assertion, 
however, is resented by the entrenched interests, the 
bureaucratic bosses and politicians now dominating 
the SEBs. Organised attempts to humble and harass 
some of the most capable members of the profes- 
sion, to browbeat them into submission, have be- 
come common. 

While the harsh methods adopted by the UP 


Government to deal with the recent agitation of the . 


power engineers have been widely reported, not many 
are aware of the specific allegations made by the 
power engineers — that the houses of many of them 
were raided, their household goods were thrown out 
and hundreds of them were thrown into prison. Not 
many are aware that Himachal Pradesh, a State with 
rich hydel potential, has only one power engineer 
as member of the Board. Apart from him, there is 
only one Assistant Engineer (Electricity) in the 
Board’s Head Office. The Chairman of the Board, 
as IAS officer, is also the Election Commissioner for 
the State and till recently had also been the Finan- 
cial Commissioner. Jammu and Kashmir, which 
also has massive hyde] potential, does not have an 
electricity board! Andhra Pradesh has the distinc- 
tion of filling the post of Technical Member in the 
SEB with an IAS officer. Moreover, most SEBs have 
ex-officio members who enjoy power without respon- 
sibility. 

The fact that several politicians defeated in elec- 
tions or otherwise out of employment are accommo- 
dated in SEBs has also created problems. 
them the Chief Minister and other politicians in 
power acquire too much say in the day-to-day func- 
tioning, making a mockery of the autonomous status 
they are supposed to be enjoying. Attempts are 
alleged to have been made to divert financial re- 
sources from SEBs to the political party in power, 
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In addition, several people have been given employ- 
ment irrespective of merit or even need. 


SIGNIFICANT improvements can be effected in the 
generation and distribution of electricity if only 
appropriate links with the neighbouring States are 
established. But the Regiosal Electricity Boards 
(REBs), supposed to do the linking, have become 
mere discussion clubs — discussion without purpose. 
Lack of statutory authority and defective constitution 
have screwed the REBs down to this position. The 
callous neglect all these years of the task of evolving 
regional grids is a pointer. 

The task of establishing tnter-State links within a 
region, no matter how urgent, seems to be no one’s 
baby. Fora long time power-starved West Bengal 
could not obtain the surplus power from a neigh- 
bouring State, Orissa, because the inter-State links 
were not there. A huge quantum of power from 
Sultej-Beas Link was denied to the needy States of 
Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan because 330 MW 
of power available could not be commissioned for 
want of transmission lines. That patchwork solutions 
to such problems are sometimes worked out at the 
behest of the Central authorities does not in any 
way lessen the need for tackling them ona regular, 
permanent basis. 

Each State may have a mix of thermal, hydel or 
nuclear plants, depending on its resource position 
or development of power sector over the years. The 
problem is how to manage these plants in such a 
way as to obtain the maximum electricity, specially 
to meet peak requirements. Technological consider- 
ations require that instead of each State striving to 
do its best on the basis of its own power base, a base 
spread over alarger region should be chosen for 
programming power generation so that the plants 
spread over the entire region are used to their maxi- 
mum capacity. One state may have more of storage- 
based hydel stations, another may have more of 
pithead-based thermal stations, while yet another 
may have run of the river bydel systems. Each 
source has to be put to the best possible use at the 
regional level. 

For instance, by using storage-based hyde! sta- 
tions for only peaking purposes and using run of the 
river hydel stations as well as thermal and nuclear 
stations as base-load stations, the peaking capability 
can be increased considerably. Moreover, by taking 
peaks on hydel stations the thermal plants in opera- 
tion can run at near 100 per cent load, thus increas- 
ing energy availability considerably. At the same 
time it will be possible to carry out maintenance and 
overhauling operations more regularly than at 
present. With hydel plants being used primarily 
for peaking purposes, they would be available during 
off-peak hours for emergency situations arising from 
the trippings of thermal plants. 

With all these advantages, why has the regional 
approach not made much headaway in the country? 
One problem is that some of the relatively well en- 
dowed States are apprehensive that once generation 
and distribution are planned at the regional level, 


. then their power will be used to feed neighbouring 


(Contd. on p. 31) 
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_ You have income from 
@ DIVIDENDS @ INTEREST ` 7 | 
@ Any other source from which Income-tax is 
DEDUCTED AT SOURCE, 


AND your total incomé for the year is below the 
taxable minimum you should file a REFUND CLAIM in.form 
No. 30 alongwith a return to get back the amount DEDUCTED AT 
SOURCE. ; 


HOWEVER, THE CLAIM MUST BE FILED WITHIN TWC 
YEARS OF THE LAST DAY OF THE ASSESSMENT YEAR 
FOR WHICH THE REFUND IS DUE. FOR INSTANCE A 


REFUND CLAIM FOR THE ASSESSMENT YEAR 1980-81 
(IN RESPECT OF TAX DEDUCTED AT SOURCE IN 1979-80) 
MUST BE CLAIMED ON OR BEFORE 31ST MARCH, 1983. 


b 


NOTE : If you do not have a taxable income, you can also ask 
your ITO for a certificate enabling the income to be paid to you 
without any deduction of tax. 
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Manipur: Can 
Slide-down l 


Be Reversed ? 


. “TBERE is a tendency among the ruling circles in . 


r 


r 


GHANSHYAM PARDESI 


India, whatever. party may be in power, to 
scoff at the idea of a ‘national uprising? be it in 
Nagaland in the fifties or in Manipur now. The 
standard reaction to: such’ uprisings is to treat the 
question as a simple law-and-order problem and 
entrust the area to the. armed forces in order to 
crush these uprisings. | 

Simultaneously, a lot of money is poured into the 
area for its economic development, though the auth- 
orities know that it can .lead only to temporary 
peace maintained through the rule of a new class of 
local bourgeoisie. 

The present explosive situation in the North- 
Eastern region clearly indicates the failure of Govern- 
ment policies in regard to the questions raised by 
the Naga uprisings in the fifties. The correct 
approach to such questions lies in placing the situa- 
tion inthe region in its historical context within the 
sub-continent’s own historical experience and the 


-concrete socio-economic formation. The tendency to ` 


look at such questions as part of “nation building” 
beginning from the ‘heartland’ and stretching to 
ethnically different groups of people in farflung areas 
is an unwise approach, likely to lead to further, dis- 
torations. This outlook must change.. The break- 
down of the process must be assessed from the 
historical experience of entities refusing to become 
part of the national mainstream — and the process 
of integration has to be based on such assessment. 
Closer attention has to be paid to the state of con- 
tradictions, existing and/or arising within or between 
the dominant ethnic group or groups — those with 
almost identical experience and those with their own 
separate and unique experience but now finding 
themselves part of a single system. How far has the 
nation-building process succeeded in resolving these 
contradictions, particularly between the various 
ethnic groups and nationalities? Given the nature of 
India’s socio-economic formation (feudal capitalist 
or semi-feudal semi-colonial), is it possible to re- 


solve them within the national framework? Have 


the contradictions developed to that level where 
some ethnic groups/nationalities have to resort to 


armed struggle to free themselves from the existing . 


‘national’ ties? These are some relevant questions 
that should be taken into account. 
It is in Manipur that the secessionist movement 
is strongest and best organised in the entire North- 
~ 
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Eastern region. The organised insurgency which 


' began in the State in the mid-sixties has passed 


through several levels of motivation and phases 
finally developing into a multi-national (Burmese, 
Bangladeshis, Nagas, Mizos, Meiteis, etc.) revolu- 


` tionary force aiming to ‘liberate the mother land 


(parts of Burma and Bangladesh; Manipur, Mizoram, 
Nagaland, Tripura and Arunachal Pradesh). The 
most important change which the insurgents brought 
about only-two years back was to base the insurg- 
ency on ideology derived from ‘Marxism-Leninism’ 


/ and ‘Mao Zedong Thought’. Though Meitei revival- 


ism and chauvinism combined with vandalism 
against all classes of ‘outsiders’ are the motive. 
force of many organisations directly involved in the 
recent riots, underground secessionist organisations 
like PLA (People’s Liberation Army) do not sub- 
scribe to such ideas. In its third volume (Dawn-II1) 
commenting on the failure of the ‘Revolutionary 
Government . of Manipur’ (RGM) PLA frankly 
admits that its ‘political ideology was based on Meitei 
fanaticism, chauvinism and revivalism’ and that is 
why it ‘collapsed so soon” The 10-year-old ‘‘Revo- 
lutionary Government of Manipur” was dissolved 
some time back by PLA leader Bisheshwar Singh. 

The aims and objectives of PLA are clearly 
spelt out in its slogans: We are beasts of burden 
under Mayang colonial rule; Defeat the Mayang 
army’s suppressive and aggressive attack by a war 
of self-reliance and self-defence; Overthrow Mayang 
rule and build a new society; We want indepen- 
dence; We want liberation. i 

. The Mayangs are Indians. But PLA clarifies that 
all Mayangs (Indians) are not ‘our enemy’. The 
Indian working class is considered an ally. During 
the recent riots, though the PLA took advantage 
of the chaos and put up its flag over the Manipur 
Government Secretariat in Imphal, it denounced 
the attack on poor Indians. Regarding membership 
of the party, Dawn says: ‘‘Every citizen or individua! 
of any nationality and any religion can be a member 
of our party. Special privilege should be given to 
those (who have) migrated from foreign soils, like 
Burma, Bengladesh and others.” _ 

Within a year the PLA has increased its strength 
and has broadened its social base, thanks to the 


‘presence of the Indian security forces which have, 


on quite a few occasions, killed, insulted and 
humiliated innocent -people. The Government of 
India treats Manipur in the same way as it treats 
Bihar or UP disregarding the nationality issues. 
The same kind of para-military forces are sent there 
as are sent to other Indian States to deal with law 
and order problems — no difference is made bet- 
ween simple law and order problems and serious 
problems involving secession attempts. CRP 
men rape women in Bihar, in UP and in Manipur. 
While not much may happen (usually nothing 
happens) in Bihar and UP, in Manipur it ‘can 
spark riots. The recent killing of bazar women in 
Imphal by a CRP man (the rifle went of acci- 
dentally} caused much commotion. A journalist 
who enquired from a commandant of the CRP 
about the incident received the reply that CRP 
jawans were not properly trained to handle auto- 


li 


matic weapons like SLR. Casualties in the CRP 
camp itself from accidental shots, said the com- 
mandant, was very high. The death ofa pregnant 
woman who fell off a speeding truck packed with 
women prisoners on April 26, and the combing 
operations degenerating into a§saults on women in- 
cluding rape as happened recently in Patsoi village 
near Imphal (the allegation of rape had been earlier 
refuted by the Manipur Government which has now 
` constituted an enquiry committee; and I learnt that 
women who were reluctant to admit that they were 
raped have now been to hospital for examination 
and a letter from a Victim’s brother also appeared 
in a loca) newspaper) have all increased the number 
.of PLA supporters. Moreover, detailed reports 
about torture of people suspected of underground 
activities (now the local newspapers have been order- 
ed by the State Government not to publish any news 
concerning the underground, tortures, etc.) have 
added to mass resentment against the security 
forces. f 

About the strength of its forces the PLA publica- 
tion says: “OF course, our one-year-old People’s 
Liberation Army is today weak and small in com- 
parison to the reactionary forces. However, if we 
sum up the one-year experience of the PLA we are 
certain that the PLA is the people’s only irresisti- 
ble force, whicn is becoming day by day stronger and 
that the PLA can catch up in the not too distant 
future with the enemy forces. All the arms the PLA 
army men hold today are arms snatched by the 
heroes of the People’s Liberation Army”. 

Gradually the PLA is gaining strength and accept- 
ability in Manipur and Cachar in Assam. Young 
Maoists in Imphal boast that Manipur will show the 
way to ‘India’s decadent-petty bourgeois left’ and 
will lead the socialist revolution in India. The PLA 
receives intellectual support from Vinod Mishra’s 
group (CPI-ML) which is also active in the Assam 
movement. In Manipur the PLA has launched a 
massive programme of political education among 
the rural population. Its cadre goes to every village 

_where it organises people to ‘introduce the party 
line’, The masses are told to wage a revolutionary 
struggle through which all the problems of national- 
ities can be solved. Keeping in view the people’s 
religious feelings, the PLA document has made it 
clear that it respects all religions and religious equ- 
ality’. i 

A similar declaration was made by Muivah's 
newly-created ‘Socialist Council of Nagaland’ in one 
of its documents. Maoist underground organisations 
_In Nagaland know that they will not get mass sup- 
port unless the Nagas who are strongly attached to 
Christianity are assured of freedom of religion. 

As far as the supply of arms is concerned, there 
seems to be no difficulty. Arms are snatched from 
the jawans of the security forces, though the major 
source for arms is China. But from this it cannot be 
construed that China is helping the Manipuri under- 
ground organisations. Both Chinese and American 

- arms are plentifully available in upper Burma - where 

many different rebel groups are operating. For 
decades there has been open supply of arms in that 
area, whether they come China, Thailand -or 
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Vietnam. Factors which indicate possible Chinese 
involvement are the proximity of China, the links 
which the old rebel groups in upper Burma maintain 
with it, the links of the Burmese Communist Party 
with the CCP, and Chinese revolutionary experience 
which 1s guiding the rebels in this region. The 
Chinese have of course provided training in guerrilla 
warfare to Manipuri rebels. The PLA document 
(Volume II) states: “The enemy’s recent attack is, 
indeed, surprising and heis armed with modern 
sophisticated weapons. In the meantime our strength 
is too weak to fight with him because we are inferi- 
orly equipped and cannot defend ourselves. From 
this point of view, foreign help is highly needed and 
unavoidable at this present stage. Comrades, foreign 
help is really necessary (but what is more necessary 
is)...a collective effort of our genuine sacrificers, the 
revolutionary patriots, with an unconquerable spirit 
of self-reliance” (italics mine). 

If the recent happenings in Manipur are any 
indication, the nation-building process has com- 
pletely broken down tn some parts of the North- 
Eastern region. ‘The ruling cliques in Manipur and 
Nagaland have been isolated and the mass of people 
have thrown their weight on the side of the insur- 
gents. Except through genocide the Government 
cannot liquidate the underground organisations. The 
reasons for the popularity of the secessionist move- 
ments'in Manipur and elsewhere have to be sought 
primarily in the economic conditions of the people. 
As I wrote in my previous article (April 19, 1980), 
pauperisation has reached a very high level. Two 
things have affected the common people directly: (a) 


-the high rise in prices (wholesale trade is controlled 


by Marwaris) and(b) non-availability of essential 
goods. The middle classes have béen hit by massive 
unemployment. Corruption is of the meanest order. 


‘All these are common to other Indian States also, but 


one must not forget that national contradictions 
already exist and that the Manipuris view their rela- 
tions with India from their own historical experi- 
ence. They are inclined to think of themselves asa 
separate people and of India as a power ruling over 
them through the armed forces. Many educated 
Manipuris today compare the Burmese occupation 


-of Manipur between 1826-1829 with the present state 


of affairs. 

The efforts being made today, to inject some 
money into Manipur for its industrial develop- 
ment and to create some employment opportunities, 
will have no significant impact on the present state 
of affairs. Already the PLA publications have 
denounced the peace offers made by Chief Minister 
Dorendra Singh. Under the existing circumstances 
(rotten and corrupt bureaucracy and control of the 
economy in the hands of Marwaris, Biharis and 
Punjabis), pouring in of money will help only cor- 
rupt politicians. I gathered in Manipur, however, 
that other measures may have a positive impact if 
taken immediately: (a) wholesale trade should be 
nationalised’ and handed over to women’s cooper- 
atives; (b) essential goods should be made available 
at low prices at fair-price shops; and (c) para-mili- 
tary and armed forces should be withdrawn from 
civilian areas.) i 
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WEST BENGAL 


Evasion of 
Land Ceiling 


Px 


SAILEN DAS GUPTA 


WENTY-SEVEN years have passed 
since the West Bengal Estate 
Acquisition Act was put on the 
statute book, but till today land 
kept in a clandestine manner by 
the former Jand-holding class in 
excess Of the ceiling continues 
to be unearthed every month. To 
understand this one has to be 
aware of the ingenuity of the 
former landlords, their links with 
the Government at the political 
and administrative levels and the 
class interests of ‘bureaucracy, 
The law-makers, in framing 
legislative measures to abolish the 
Permanent Settlement in West 
Bengal introduced by Cornwallis 
in 1893, had two distinct steps in 
view: (1) abolition of all rent 
receiving interests in existence 
between the state and the last 
rent-paying individual, and (2) 
fixation of ceilings prescribing 
the maximum quantum of diffe- 
rent classes of land retainable by 
an individual (later on family) 
and acquisition of surplus land 
by paying compensation accord- 
ing to law, for distribution 
among landless agriculturists in- 
cluding share-croppers. The first 
objective was easy to achieve, 
and the old familiar names 
denoting land-holding classes Jike 
zamindars, talukdars and pat- 
tanidars have almost faded from 
- public memory. But the second 
Objective was difficult to achieve, 
though this was far more impor- 
tant because to this were related 
the basic questions of land re- 
forms, social justice and improve- 
ment im agricultura] production. 
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When talk of the coming 
measures was in the air, the'big 
landholders had been preparing 
to frustrate the relevant provi- 
sions of the Act. The provisions 
were made known to them well 
in advance. A special investiga- 
tion initiated in 1967, when the 
United Front came to power, 
revealed a more or less common 
pattern in the methods adopted 
by the big landlords to achieve 
their purpose. What were 
these methods? 

(1) Transfet of surplus land was 
the first. Transfer to strangers not 
only fetched a higher price but 
ensured quick and easy realisa- 
tion of the proceeds. Transfer 
to sons, daughters wife or other 
relatives had the added advantage 
of keeping the lands in the family 
and avoiding acquisition by the 
state. By creating tenancies and 
under-tenancies through unregis- 
tered documents, land-owners 
not only retained lands much 
above the ceiling, but also claim- 
ed compensation for vesting of 
so-called ‘superior interest’ of 
each tier. Land was transferred 
not only in the names of rela- 
tives, but also in those of ser- 
vants and agricultural labourers, 
often without their knowledge. 

(2) There were ‘“benami’’ 
transfers. Even after transferring 
lands to sons, daughters, sons-in- 
law, grandsons, etc., the big inter- 
mnediaries often found they were 
burdened with surplus land. So 
some of the lands were transferr- 
ed to dependants, servants, and 
even domestic pets! 

(3) Tanks used for irrigation 
purposes, Beels and Baors, which 
had long been converted into 
agricultura] land, have all been 
recorded as “tank fisheries”, 
which are exempted under the 
Act. In Sunderban area of 24- 
Parganas and in Nadia district, 
thousands of acres of agricultural 
land have been shown as Bheri 
meant for rearing fish. Lands 
under paddy crop were detected 
to have been recorded as “tank 
fisheries.” 

(4) Religious and charitable 
trusts like debottar, pirottar, 
wakf, etc., have been allowed 
under the Act to hold unlimited 
areas of all kinds of land — 
all rent-free holdings. A large 
number of such trusts cropped up 


with the land-helders and their 
wives as sabaits. In Contai sub- 
division of Mindapur district it 
was found that land with an 
annual income of over Rs. 90,000 
has been recorded as debortar and 
sebait has to perform only two 
pujas in a’ year at nominal cost. 

(5) The Dayabhaga Jaw of 
inheritance applicablé to the 
Hindus of Bengal does not allow 
the sons any separate share of 
property during the life-time of 
thé head of the family. Buta 
number of big landlords, claim- 
ing to be guided by the Mitak- 
shara system of inheritance, have 
claimed partition and division of 
property. Thus they have not 
only retained separate ceiling of 
Khas land for each member of 
the family, but have between 
them qualified for higher amounts 
of compensation. 

(6) Lands have been retained 
by resorting to ‘triangular trans- 
fers’ — X transfers his land to Y 
who reconveys it to X’s son. 

(7) A novel method was used 
by some other intermediaries. 
The land-holder goes on pilgri- 
mage and is declared dead. His 
Jands are recorded in the names 
of his sons in the revised record. 
The ‘dead’ father returns after 
the storm over vesting of surpuls 
land has passed. 

(8) Forest land and even house 


‘sites are often shown as ‘or- 


chards’ to avail of exemption 
Coming to specific cases: Offi- 
cial records are with me, butI 
would not like to mention names; 
most of them are poltica} high- 
ups and some of those mention- 
ed below were Ministers of the 
state Government or members of 
Assembly at one time or another. 
A landlord of Mathurapur in 
24-Parganas district transferred 
139.55 acres of excess Khas land 
by executing registered trust 
deeds in favour of religious and/ 
or charitable institutions. Enqui- 
ries revealed that the institutions 
said to have been created by the 
trust deeds were fake ones. There 
was no partition of the lands 


‘said to have been transferred. 


Possession and control of the 
lands so ‘transferred’ remained 
with the transferer. The produce 
was stored in the gola of the 
transferer as before: trust deed 
were mere transactions on paper. 
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- A leading ex-intermediary of 
Birbhum district, an industrialist 
.and once’'an MLA, owned Khas 
Jand much in excess of the pres- 
cribed ceiling. He transferred 
the land by ‘deeds of gift’ execut- 
ed in January 1954 and register- 
ed the next month, to his wife, 
three sons, a daughter and 
daughter-in-law. He later stated 
that the material deeds of gift 
were ‘merely confirmatory” 
which regularised “oral gifts” 
made in 1944 by his mother. 
The son’s wife to whom 33.76 
acres was. tansferred was 28 in 
1967 and could have been only 
five years oldin 1944 when the 
_ gift was said to have been made 
orally. That was long before 
she was inducted into the family. 
The youngest son, to whom 
29.55 acres of land was gifted, 
was not born at the time of the 
“oral gift? And why was the ‘oral 
gift’ not regularised for 10 years? 

In Mouza Samukpota, Police 
Station Sonarpur, 24-Parganas 


Child Art and 
Adult Racketeers 


VI MAL 
‘BALASUBRAHMANYAN 
HAT child art should be 


nurtured and allowed to flou- 


rish no sane person would deny. . 


But are some adults being .carri- 
ed away by the enthusiasm of 
TYC and overdaing the pat-on 
the-back policy, perhaps to the 
detriment of the very talent they 
seek to encourage? 

On-the-spot competitions and 
‘contests organised -by children’s 
magazines and manufacturers of 
products for children are admit- 
tedly healthy because they give an 
opportunity for self-expression. 
What is of dubious value is the 
phenomenon seen in recent 
months of frequent child-art dis- 
plays where the exhibits do not 


represent the winning entries in - 


a contest but are apparently on 
display simply because they are 
child art. Thus mediocre daubs 
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district, 152 plots were recorded 
as Gheri Much Chash or tank 
fishery. But out of these, only 14 
plots were found to be tank 
fisheries. The remaining 138 were 
in fact paddy land bearing a 
bumper Aman crop. There is 
nothing to indicate that these 
lands were utilised either before 
or after the date of vesting for 
any purpose other than cultiva- 
tion of paddy. 

Here is the story of a bene- 
volent big landlord of 24-Parga- 
nas district, who was a Minister 
in West Bengal for along time. 
He and his brother (the -former 


having no issue) executed regis-. 
tered pattas dated February 26, 


1953, in favour of five sons of 
the second brother. They also 
created as many as 1I under- 
denancies mainly in the names of 
their sons and wives and trans- 
ferred 481.92 acres besides 385.22 
acres retained in K has possession. 
The two brothers created two 
under-tenancies in the names of 


and imitative drawings are seen 
to rub shoulders with original 
efforts, the theory perhaps being 
that if it’s done by a child then 
it’s got to be art. 

To take a concrete example: 
On display at Calcutta’s Birla 
Academy of Fine Art in the third 
week of May was a selection of 
child art described as the fourth 
annual exhibition of the Child- 
ren’s Art Training Centre. Again 
on view from June 2to 8 was 
the annual exhibition of the 


' Calcutta Art and Handicraft In- 


stitution. 

The exhibits in the latter were 
so similar in style to those in the 
former that fora miuute one 
wondered if it was a repeat show. 
The words Art and Craft Insti- 
tution suggest a vocational centre 
on the lines of acollege of art. 
One went to the exhibition ex- 
pecting to see items fashioned by 
artisans and not familiar exam- 
ples of child art. 

Child art is fine but let not its 
display become a racket, Calcutta 


` abounds in tiny ‘schools’ of arts 


and music and every locality 
boast of a few of these just as 
every street-corner has a nursery 
school. Certainly itis good for 
kids in a neighbourhood to be 
able to attend artand music 


AY 


their wives without any registered 
instrument for 104.69 acres. The 


_ wives in turn created for under- 


tenancies in the names of Benam- 
dars for 66.39 acres. Two debot- 
tars were created, the two brothers 
themselves being the sebaits. The 
total area recorded as fisheries is 
534.44 acres Of which 207,94 
acres has already been found to 
be agricultural land. By adopting 
such methods the aggregate of 
lands held by the family came to 
1004.81 acres. 

Let me cite just one more in- | 
stance which relates to a land- 
lord of Murshidabad hailing 
from the family which had once 
moulded the history of India in 
the battle of Plassey. He had 
269.67 acres recorded in favour 
of transferees and benamdars. 
Agricultural lands recorded as 
Beels, Baors, orchard, etc., come 
to 175.54 acres. Already 445.21 
acres concealed by him through 
various methods have vested in 
thé state. O 


classes. Certainly their creations 
should get opportunities for dis- 
play. But to reach the exhibition 
stage too easily and too soon can 
hardly do child art much good. ' 

Is it in the interests of young art- - 
ists for every informal art school 
to be allowed to organise elabor- 
ate displays of its students’ efforts 
for public view? As a nation we 
have a genius for spoiling young 
talent in cinema, music and 
sport by giving too biga build- 
up too soon. And while no child 
learning music or dance would 
get a chance to perform in pub- 
lic without going through a 
rigorous period of perfecting the 
necessary skill, the same does 
not seem to apply to the child 
who draws.of paints. 

Further, one suspects that a 
few adults have discovered that 
there’s a good thing going in 
child art displays. It’s ‘in’ and 
it gets written about. There are 
solemn appraisals in the weekly 
art columns of the newspapers 
where the critics talk of ‘colour 
sense, brush work and imagina- 
tive interpretation’. Child art 
will become one more farce in 
the hands of adult racketeers un- 
less it is given a chance to deve- 
lop in freedom from premature. 
public gaze. CI 
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SPOTLIGHT 


What Price 
Export 
Promotion 7 


RUDDAR DUTT 


RECENTLY the Government appointed a 13-member 
committee headed by Prakash Tandon to recom- 
mend measures for export promotion. The Com- 
mittee in its interim report has made several recom- 
mendations which come in conflict wlth some basic 
goals of economic policy accepted in our Plans. It 
would, therefore, be of interest to study the implica- 
tions of the recommendations, particularly because 
the Government has decided to accept most of the 
recommendations. 

The Committee has suggested an overall export 
target of Rs. 17,968 crores for 1990-91 against the 
estimated level of Rs 7,000 crores in 1980-81. This 
will imply a growth rate of 10 per cent per annum. 
For this purpose, it would be desirable, according 
to the Committee, to have an export-oriented growth 
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=! strategy. Thus foreign trade policy should be geared 


to the ends of export promotion so that India’s 
share in world trade, whichis of the order of 0.5 
per cent at present, should rise to one per cent by 
1990-91. 

To achieve these objectives, the Tandon Com- 
mittee has — 

(i) recommended the involvement of transnational 
corporations in India’s export effort and inviting 
them to formulate a five-year concrete export plan 
based on cost-benefit considerations; 

(ii) held that export production should be encou- 
raged in industrial undertakings including MRTP 
companies, notwithstanding restrictions in terms of 
licensed capacity (licensed capacity restrictions 
should be applicable only in relation to domestic 
production and distribution, and production for 
export should also be excluded for purposes of 
dominance under the MRTP Act); 

(iii) recc amended that export houses should be 
allowed to import restricted and banned items for 
export production in an effort to support their sup- 
plies for export markets; 

(iv) urged that Indian trading houses formed 
from among the export houses should be exempt 
from MRTP Act provisions; 

(v) recommended raising the limit of assets of 
large industrial houses from the existing level of 
Rs 20 crores to Rs 50 crores; 

(vi) recommended, notwithstanding reservations 
for the small-scale sector, automatic licensing of 
additional capacities from the present 25 per cent 
to 50; also that additional capacity should be licensed 
on the basis of 100 per cent export production; 

(vii) suggested that reservation of manufacture of 
footwear by the small-scale sector should not be 
applicable to large exporting units and that export 
obligation be introduced in a phased manner so as 
to allow such units to come up to full capacity level; 

(viii) recommended more liberal import of latest 
technology by exporting industries; wherever such 
import of latest technology is without foreign equity, 
it should be on Open General Licence; 

(ix) recommended that units exporting more than 
50 per cent of production over a period of three 
years be allowed to import duty-free capital goods; 
in case of 100 per cent export-oriented industries, 
all import requirements including capital goods, raw 
saa and fuels be allowed to be imported duty- 
Tee; 

(x) recommended revival of the scheme of tax 
credit to the extent of export earnings in the cor- 
porate sector. 

(xi) recommended rationalisation of the indirect 
tax structure for export-oriented industries so that 
they are exempted from incidence of excise duties on 
raw materials and intermediates; 

(xii) recommended greater involvement of the 
States in the production plans of export-based agri- 
cultural commodites. (For this purpose, separate 
corporations should be set up for the development 
of plantations, particularly tea and coffee. Besides, 
it would be desirable to create a revolving fund at 
the level of the National Bank of Agricultural and 
Rural Development (NABARD) so that it could 
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provide soft loans to export-oriented crops. 

Integrated type of financing in respect of export- 
oriented agricultural products, from the stage of 
planting to the stage of exports, should be intro- 
duced. The areas and crops (for example, contract- 
cultivation) where such financing will be suitable 
have to be identified. 

Within the overall framework of annual growth 
rate of 10 per cent in exports for the period 1980-8] 
to 1990-91, the Committee has suggested the follo- 
wing: 

{a) The exports of engineering goods should 
increase from the level of Rs 1,000 crores in 1980-81 
to Rs 10,000 crores in 1990-91. In this way, the 
annual- growth rate would be of the order of 25 per 
cent. 

(b) Leather and leather goods exports could be 
increased from a level of Rs 400 crores in 1979-80 
to Rs 2,000 crores by 1990-91 — a growth rate of 8 
per cent per annum. e 

(c) In the case of cotton textiles, exports amoun- 
ted to Rs 215 crores in 1978-79. It is possible to in- 
crease the exports by seven per cent annually or even 
higher, provided certain steps are taken by the 
Government. These include formulation of a viable 
scheme for polyester blended fabrics, NTC mills 
playing a greater role in exports and abolition of 
import duty on raw wool. 

(d) Compared to the likely agricultural exports 
of Rs 1,940 crores in 1979-80, potential for 1985 86 
and 1989-90 is estimated at Rs 3,360 crores and Rs 
4,400 crores respectively, indicating growth rates of 
9.6 per cent annually over the last six years and 
8.5 per cent over the decade. For this purpose, ex- 
port earnings from tea, coffee, vegetables, fruits and 
flowers, cashew kernels, spices, oilseeds, tobacco 
and sugar will have to be increased. i 

A close perusal of the recommendations of Tandon 
panel indicates that the focus of the Committee 
has been very narrow and it has failed to integrate 
export-promotion strategy with the strategy of deve- 
lopment. A more correct assessment would perhaps 
be that the Committee has systematically tried to 
demolish the basic objectives of a socialist pattern 
of society in favour of the capitalist path of develop- 
ment in collaboration with multinationals, For the 
Tandon Committee, export promotion is the supreme 
objective ‘and all other objectives of development 
have to be subordinated to this supreme objective. 
Consequently, the recommendation have struck at 
the very foundation of Indian planning by sugges- 
ting a highly-capital-intensive pattern of develop- 
ment. Since the import policy for 1980-81 announ- 
ced by Commerce Minister Pranab Mukherjee only 
kowtows tothe line of the Tandon panel, it is im- 
perative that the implications of the recommenda- 
tions should be realised by all concerned. 

Firstly, the reservation policy for the small sector 
has been abandoned in the name of export promo- 
tion, and thus big export houses will be given the 
freedom to enter footwear and also avail of the 
benefits of automatic licensing and increasing capa- 
city on the plea of export promotion. One fails to 
understand the logic of this recommendation. Over 
40 per cent of the exports are made by the small- 
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scale sector. This sector is one of low: capital inten- 
sity. It helps to generate higher employment poten- 
tial. Where was the need to permit big business to — 
enter such areas? The Committee has, therefore, 
failed to integrate export-led ‘growth strategy with 
the overall strategy of development with full 
employment as the basic objective. It has sacrified 
the interest of the small sector in favour of the big 
export houses. 

Secondly, the Committee invites transnational 
coporations to formulate a five-year plan of export 
promotion for India. A study of the activities of 
transnational corporations shows that they are res- 
ponsible for encouraging a highly capital-intensive 
pattern of development; they also lead to a much 
greater economic drain and the cost-benefit analysis 
shows that the effects of the TNCs on India’s 
economy from the point of view of generation of 
employment and concentration of economic power 
are highly deleterious. TNCs enter into collabora- 
tion with big business and make India an appen- 
dage of the international capitalist order. To permit 
TNCs to dominate our economy in the name of 
export promotion is a dangerous course. 

Thirdly, the Committee has suggested all kinds of 
concessions in the name of export promotion. Addi- 
tional licensed capacities will be sanctioned to ex- 
port houses. Export-oriented units will get exemp- 
tion from excise duties. Import restrictions will not 
be relevant for them; they will be allowed the import 
of even banned and restricted items. Not only that, 
even the MRTP companies, if they take up export 
promotion, will get all the concessions available to. 
other companies. The Committee appears to have 
gone beyond its terms: of reference to suggest that 
the limit of assets of MRTP companies should be 


~ raised from Rs 20 crores to Rs 50 crores. What does 


ali this imply? The entire edifice of laws, rules and 
regulations to limit big business 1s to be demolished 
in the name of export promotion. 

Fourthly, the Committee has suggested that latest 
technology imports be put on.the OGL list and 100 
per cent export-oriented units should have duty-free 
import of capital goods, raw materials and fuels. 
The Government will open the floodgates of imports 
in the name of export promotion. Instead of using 
the term ‘capital-intensive technology’, a more 
sophisticated term ‘latest technology’ is used. But 
the one-sided approach of export-led growth will 
come into conflict with the objectives of full employ- 
mént, reduction of concentration. of economic power 
freeing the country from dependence on imperialist 
nations, generating in the country a development 
strategy which reconciles the objectives of more 
production and more employment. As against a 
policy of import substitution, the policy of export 
promotion is heavily dependent on the vagaries of 
demand in the international markets. This does not 
offer resilience to our economy. A much better 
cdéurse would be to strengthen areas of import sub- 
stitution. But this does not seem to the philosophy 
of the Tandon panel. Ironically, the Government 
is accepting this path of development which demo- 
lishes the philosophical foundations of Indian. plan- 
ning, C n i 
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MAINSTREAM 


Case for 
Consumer 
Movement 


T. YOGENDER 


T is said that under capitalism the consumer is the 

king. But everywhere it is realised that the con- 
sumer is like a dethroned king. Though in classical 
economic theory countervailing power is supposed 
to generate itself to offset the evil of monopoly capi- 
talism, in reality the condition of the individual con- 
sumer has degenerated. 

In the advanced countries the consumer movement 
has become a big force since World War II. If the 
consumer movement is such a necessity in the West, 
it is all the more imperative in under-developed 
countries. This is because the economic context of 
under-developed nations leaves the consumer much 
more unprotected thau his counterpart in developed 
countries. Scarcity of resources and goods on the 
one hand and inflationary trends partly inherent in 
increased state expenditure on the other, make the 
situation in under-developed countries -a struggle for 
existence for the common people. 

Lenin emphasised as an essential element ? ofa 
revolutionary. democratic policy, the need for com- 
pulsory organisation of the whole population in 
consumer societies and equal distribution among 
the population of all consumer goods. He also 
stressed the political significance of establishing 
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popular control over consumption through consu- 
mer councils. 

Considering the increasing importance of consu- 
mer protection, not much attention has been bes- 
towed on consumer problems in a developing society. 
How to fill this gap is the theme of this article. 

The aims and purposes of a Consumer Council 
would be to: (1) protect consumers by enabling 
them to find strength in joint action; (2) supply 
unbiased, objective advice and information that will 
help consumers to spend money wisely and live 
better; (3) advise Government on all matters affect- 
ing consumers; (4) improve hygienic conditions in 
production, processing, packaging, transportation 


and marketing of food products and eliminate waste; 


(5) improve the quality of goods and services: 
(6) introduce consumer education courses as part of 
the school curriculum and in classes for adults, as 
also through the mass media and other means of 
communication; (7) Work in the interests of consu- 
mers, remain free from the influence of business, 
industry, advertising and other such interests. 

In a developed country, the consumers’ fight against 
the producer relates more to products that come 
under the non-essential or luxury category. In the case 
of essential foodstuffs and services the affluent eco- 
nomy and state regulations together seem to pro- 
vide the consumer with a certain amount of security. 
In the under-developed world it is precisely in the 
area of essential commodities and services that the 
consumer feels exposed. Either the Government is 
unwilling to protect the consumer or legal niceties 
do not permit it to adopt certain techniques of con- 
trol over the economy. Whatever the reason, the 
ultimate result is that the consumer is left high and 
dry. 

The United States Government and US drug 
companies have been accused of systematically 
dumping in developing countries unsafe products 
ranging from contraceptives to pesticides to pacifiers. 
Describing exports of such products as the ‘‘cor- 
porate crime of the century”, Mother Jones, a US 
magazine, said that these products have been banned 
as unsafe for the American consumer. Whole 
factories are shipped out of the United States when 
their machinery-is found to violate health and safety 
standards. In this context also consumer councils’ 
become very important in developing countries like 
ours. The table (see next page) gives an idea of in- 
crease in consumer prices during the decade 1963- 
1973 in both developed and developing countries. 

Barring Ghana, India’s increase in consumer 
prices is the highest among developing countries 
listed above. In a situation like the present one, 
with rising prices, scarcity of goods and extensive 
incidence of unhealthy trade practices, consu- 
mers arẹ prone to take to an accusational line 
against producers through consumer councils. How- 
ever, in developing countries the ideal situtation 
is one in which the consumer council can get 
accepted as an integral part of the economic set up 


fulfilling a crucial role, which sometimes can be 


one of mediation between consumers and producers. 
In India, public apathy has been responsible for 
the absence of a consumer movement of any signi- 
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INCREASE IN CONSUMER PRICES 1963-1973 


Average yearly 
increase percentage 
during 1963-1973 


Name of Country 


A. Developed countries 


Australia 5.3 
Austria 5.3 
Belgium 5.1 
Canada 4.6 
France 5.7 
West Germany 4,2 
Japan 8.0, 
Switzerland 5.6 
Netherlands 7.5 
United Kingdom | 7.3 
United States í 4.5 
B. Developing countries 

Congo , 4.0 
Egypt 6.9 
Ethiopia 4.6 
Ghana 122 
Tran 3.9 
Nigeria 6.8 
Pakistan 7.5 
Sri Lanka 5.0 
India 11.9 





ficance, despite the poor quality of consumer goods, 
large-scale adulteration aud profiteering. Consumers 
in our country have not organised themselves into 
an effective forum, and consumer resistance is 
totally lacking. Our problems are to a large extent 
different from those of affluent countries. However, 
for a large number of- people there are budgets to 
be made, market choices and options, and advertis- 
ing to which they respond. In 1964 a National 
Consumer Service was established with the aim of 
building up a consumer movement. But it failed to 
achieve results due to the difficulty in bringing 
together consumer groups from. different parts of 
the country. 

It is encouraging that the Consumer Guidance 
Society of India, which was started by a group of 
nine housewives in Bombay in 1966, has been doing 
pioneering work in the field of consumer protection. 
The Consumer Guidance Society has helped in the 
growth of the consumer movement by organising, 
and helping the formation of, consumer groups in 
Bhilai, Bangalore, Madras, Trivandrum, Hyderabad, 
Pune and Nagapur. It has a membership of nearly 
2000 and publishes a monthly called Keemat. The 
C.G.S.1. is a member of the International Organisa- 
tion of Consumers’ Unions and has been represent- 
ing consumer interests on a number of Government 
bodies. T: l ae 

Organising consumer councils for social action is 
a new experience in our conntry, and anyone who 
takes the initiative encounters a number of hurdles. 
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As for consumer resistance, everyone is fed up but 
no one wants to organise people for action. In the 
wake of spiralling prices consumer consciousness 
made itself visible in a few urban centres. But 
isolated cases of consumer resistance can have little 
impact. Housewives bitterly complain about the 
prices of sugar, vegetables, textiles, soap and so on, 
but how many of them make an effort to organise 
themselves? 

It is unfortunate that even 30 years after Indepen- 
dence voluntary organisations have not developed 
in India to any significant extent to protect citizens 
against exploitation. In the rural areas the position 
is even worse. Inequities and exploitation of the 
weak by the strong are inherent in the working of 
the market economy, especially in countries with a 
high degree of general illiteracy and also a high 
degree of economic illiteracy among the educated. 
Trade is a well-organised sector which has developed 
techniques for defrauding both the Government and 
the consumer. A large unorganised sector offers 
scope for unfair and illegal practices and a low level 
of business morality, aided by weak local govern- 
ments in both urban and rural areas. 

In planning for growth and justice and for the 
achievement of socialistic goals at the national level, 
the exploitative market processes must be dealt with 
and an efficient public distribution system through- 
out the country is imperative. The present public 
distribution system operates through a network of 
2.41 lakh fair-price shops, of which about 1.88 lakhs 
are in the rural areas, and out of these about 67,500 
are being run by co-operatives. There is need for 
effective social intervention in the public distribution 
system by voluntary organisations of citizens at all 
levels. Governments, even granting that the desire 
is there, do not have the ability to put an end to the 
many kinds of economic exploitation of citizens, 
especially of the poorer sections. Citizen awareness, 
organisation and action are needed not only to set 
right the iniquities of the economic system but to 
end the biased working of the political and adminis- 
trative systems. The problems of widespread adul- 
teration of food supplies, profiteering, use of adver- 
tising to misguide the gullible — all this can be 
tackled only when there are vigilant consumer pro- 
tection organisations. 

A beginning must be made towards establishing 
consumer councils in the smaller towns in India. A 
consumer group in a smaller city has a better chance 
of success. Life goes on at a slow pace; people 
often have easier access to officials. Local surveys 
are more manageable and the local media may be 
more receptive. l 

There is need for a consumer movement to ensure 
that society’s resources are not mis-spent on wasteful 
advertisement and the consumer is guided to make 
the right choice from among competing goods. Thus, 
even in normal times there is need to protect the 
consumer, and the need is greater during periods 
when manufacturers and traders engage in specula- 
tive activity and create artificial scarcities. All these 
matters cannot be left to the bureaucracy. 

Ensuring effective public distribution is an impor- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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South Africa 
and 
< Human Rights 


GOBINDA MUKHOTY 


R 2cENTLY P.V. Narasimha Rao, Foreign Minister, 
made a statement in Parliament that in 1979, 
Morarji Desai, the then Prime Minister, met Botha, 
Foreign Minister of South Africa, somewhere in 
Europe. This disclosure raised the blood pressure of 
Members of Parliament, and accusations and 
counter-accusations were hurled across the floor of 
the House. Why? Why does South Africa arouse 
such violent reaction? 

Nestled between the Indian and Atlantic Oceans 
and bordered on the North by Namibia, Botswana, 
Rhodesia and Mozambique, the Republic of South 
Africa looms large on the world horizon because of 
its notorious policy of Apartheid, an Afrikaans word 
which means policy of racial segregation. The total 
area of the Republic of South Africa is now 4,71,445 
sq. miles—comprising Cape Province, Natal, Orange 
Free State and Transvaal. The population is 22 
million, of which 16 million are “‘natives’’ (members 
of Bantu tribe), 4 million Europeans, half a million 
Asians and 1.6 million mixed.’ South Africa has 
two official languages; English and Afrikaans, the 
latter derived from Dutch of the 17th Century. It 
is mostly universal adult white suffrage, and only 
nationals of European descent are allowed to stand 
for Senate and Assembly. 

With the passing of the Native Labour Regulation 
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Act 1911, Natives’ Land Act 1913, and the Colour 
Bar Act of 1926, the ‘natives’ and Asians were 
totally prohibited from engaging in any skilled or 
semi-skilled employment, where they might compete 
with Europeans, and were restricted to unskilled 
labour. They are obliged to hold identification 
passes, subject to heavy hut-taxes, unable to hold 
land of their own and mostly confined to ill-defined 
‘reserves’. They cannot use the same beaches as 
Whites. The Representation of Natives Act was 
passed in 1936, which presumably determined the 
pattern of South Africa’s ‘native’ policy for many 
years. The pattern is one of parallel development 
and segregation. Natives’ rights are not to be ex- 
panded and the ‘natives’ are to exercise influence on 
Government primarily through advisory bodies szt 
up by the Ministry of Native Affairs. 

The dominating English and the Dutch saw to 
it that the ‘natives’ were less than second class 
citizens, and no worthwhile right was given to them 
—to the majority of the population, in fact. 

We in india talk of bonded labour. In the USA, 
till the other day, there was slavery. In South 
Africa, the ‘natives’ were and are like slaves as well 
as bonded labourers. 

It is evident that with the spread of education, 
this system could not last. Inevitably, the Nationa- 
list Movement started. But the white minority was 
determined to suppress ruthlessly the just demands 
of the black majority. 

In the white minority state of South Africa, it 
became evident that torture of political detenus was 
thé official policy. An Indemnity Act exists to pre- 
vent the criminal prosecution of those responsible 
for torture and other atrocities against the civilian 
population. Allegations of torture, made in Courts 
of law by defendants and witnesses at political trials 
were Officially disregarded. 

Long years of political oppression caused by the 
discriminatory apartheid policies of the white South 
African Government culminated, in 1976-77, in a 
massive outburst of black protest in Soweto, Gugu- 
letu, Langa and other African townships, which 
spread throughout the country. Following the first 
incident on June 16, 1976, when police opened fire 
on a group of unarmed school students demon- 
strating in Soweto, black protest grew spontaneously. 

In the absence of official figures, conservative 
press estimates put the number of people killed in 
Soweto and Cape Town alone at 499 between June 
and the end of December, 1976. The dead, mostly 
victims of police shootings, included many women 
and children. Unofficial estimates suggest a much 
higher figure. According to unsubstantiated re- 
ports, the police killed those who were wounded 
and arrested in the first disturbances in June, 1976, 
and buried them secretly in various Soweto cemet- 
eries. 

Mass arrests, not only of active participants in 
the protest demonstrations but also of well-known 
African nationalist leaders and members of the 
Black Consciousness ‘movement, followed the out- 
break of disturbances in June 1976, and continued 
throughout 1977. More than 130 people were detained 
under the Internal Security Act, newly introduced in 
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1976, amending and boadening the scope of the ear- 
lier Suppression of Communism Act. The Protection 
of State Security Bill was renamed the Internal Sec- 
urity Act, because its abbreviated from — the “SS 
Bill”? — had Nazi connotations. Among other things, 
the Act empowers the Minister of Justice to order 
the preventive detention of any person for an in- 
definite period on security grounds without reference 
to court. 

Those detained under the Internal Security Act, 
included Winnie Mandela, wife of jailed African 
National Congress (ANC) leader Nelson Mandela; 
Kenneth Rachidi, President of the Black people’s 
- Convention (BPE); Thami Zani, President of the 
South African Students’ Organisation (SASO), and 
former SASO Secretary-General Barney Nyameko 
Pityana, whose wife was also detained. 

The detainees were held in various prisons located 
in Pearl, Grahamstown, Kingwilliamstown, Benoni 
and Johannesburg. Some detainees were subjected 
to brutal physical assault when first imprisoned. 
None of the detainees was charged, nor were they 
compensated by the authorities for the months they 
spent in detention. Immediately after their release, 
several were subjected to partial house-arrest and 
other restrictions, under five-year banning orders 
imposed arbitrarily aud without specific reasons 
being given, by the Minister of Justice. Those 
© banned included Winnie Mandela and East London 
journalist Tenjiwe Mtintso, both of whom had been 
detained for more than 130 days, and sociology 
lecturer Dr Fatima Meer, who spent more than 120 
days in detention. 

Following the December releases, several other 
former ISA detainees were re-detained under the 
provisions of the Terrorism Act and other security 
laws. They included Sally Motlana, Vice-President 
of the South African Council of Churches, who was 
re-detained for four days in February, 1977, and 
Union of Black Journalists President Joe Thloloe 
who was re-arrested in early March 1977 after serv- 
ing a total of 112 days in detention under ISA in 
1976. Thloloe remained in detention without charge 
at the end of May 1977. 

In addition to the Internal Security Act, the 
Terrorism Act of 1967 was widely used for detention 
purposes in 1976-77. However, because of the nature 
of the Act, it is almost impossible to assess accu- 
rately the number of people held under it. Section 
6 of the Act provides for detention without charge 
for an indefinite period of any person suspected of 
“terrorism’’, which is defined in very broad terms as 
any activity likely “to endanger the maintenance of 
Jaw and order” in South Africa. Places of interroga- 
tion are decided by the security police. They are not 
held at designated prisons. Relatives are not usually 
informed when a person has been detained, nor are 
they informed of the place of detention. It is diffi- 
cult therefore to be accurate as to the number of 
people in detention at any given time. However, 
available information suggests that, at the end of 
May 1977, there were more than 400 detainees, 
most of them held under the Terrorism Act. More 
than’ 200 others, against whom there were no 
charges, had been released. These included Tembani 
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Phantsi, who was kept in solitary confinement for 
a total of 513 days before being released on March 
12, 1977. Thandisizwe Mazibuko, Thomas Manthata 
and George Wauchope were detained for periods of 
238, 253 and 279 days respectively before being . 
released uncharged in March 1977. George 
Wauchope, a leading member of the BPC, was re- 
detained in June 1977. 

There were consistent reports throughout the year 
of the torture of detainees being interrogated by the 
security police. These were given added significance 
by the death in somewhat mysterious circumstances 
of at least 18 political detainees, among whom was 
Mapetla Mohapi, the SASO organiser. Mohapi was 
alleged by the security police to have hanged him- 
self with a pair of jeans on August 5, 1976, while 
detained incommunicado at Kei Road police station 
in Kingwilliamstown. -A doctor who. represented the 
Mohapi family at a post-mortem held soon after his 
death was detained on August 12 and held without 
charge until late December 1976. The doctor, Dr 
Mamphela Ramphele was banned from the town 
and his movement was restricted to an isolated 
village more than 1000 kilometres from King- 
williamstown in April 1977. At the inquest held on 
Mohapi io March 1977, his wife claimed that an 
alleged suicide note produced by the police was not 
in her husband’s handwriting. The inquest was then 
postponed until September 1977. 

Less than a month after Mohapi’s death in King- 
williamstown, Luke Mazwembe, a member of the 
Western Province Workers’ Advice Bureau, died 
within two hours of his detention by the Cape Town 
security police on September 2. Mazwembe was 
alleged to have hanged himself with strips of a 
blanket cut with a razor blade and tied with twine 
found in his cell. The police could not explain how 
twine and a razor blade came to be found in 
Mazwembe’s cell. 

More detainees died in November and December, 
1976 and in the first months of 1977. Wellington 
Tshazibane was alleged to have hanged himself 
while detained at John Vorster Square security police 
headquarters in Johannesburg, two daysafter his 
arrest on December 9. George Botha, a school 
teacher, was said to have jumped down the stairwell 
of the security police building in Port Elizabeth and 
to have fallen six storeys to his death on December 
15, five days after his arrest. In January 1977, Dr 
Nanaoth Ntshuntsha was alleged to have hanged 
himself while detained under Section 6 of the Terro- 
rism Act at the small town of Leslie, east of 
Johannesburg.On February 15, Matthews Mabelane 
fell to his death from the tenth floor of John Vorster 
Square police station where he was being interro- 
gated, following his arrest several weeks earlier. 
More recently, on March 29, Aaron Khoze was 
alleged to have hanged himself; using two shoelaces 
and a jacket, while detained for interrogation at 
Pietermaritzburg security police headquarters. He 
had been detained on December 9 almost four 
months. previously, more than 450 km away in 
Krugersdorp. 

Allegations of torture by security police were 
made by a number of detainees and, defendants at 
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. serious deterioration in relations 


political trials held in 1976-1977. At the trial in 
Pietermaritzburg of 10 people charged with member- 
ship of the banned ANC and with other offences 
under the Terrorism and Suppression of Communism 
Acts, several datainees summoned to testify as State 
witnesses alleged that they had been subjected to 
severe physical assauit, threats and intimidation, 
and prolonged solitary. confinement during interro- 
gation by security police. Similar allegations were 
made by the accused. John Nene and Anton 
Xaba stated that they had been beaten up, made to 
walk with gravel in their shoes, and threatened to 


be thrown from the upper windows of the security 


police building. Joseph Nduli, who claimed that he 
was kidnapped from Swaziland by. the security 
police, alleged that he had been beaten, half-stran- 
gled, given electric shocks and blindfolded for a 
continuous period of five days and nights. i 

Substantial allegations of torture were made in 
several other political trials also. Nat Serache, a 
black journalist, was datained three times in the 
seven months, preceding April 1977. After escaping 
to Botswana, Serache made a sworn affidavit des- 
cribing his expegiences in detention. He said that 
he and five other detainees were threatened to be 
shot by the security police who said they were “‘tired 
of interrogating terrorists”. Shortly afterwards, he 
was blindfolded and subjected to electric shocks 
until he agreed to sign several papers whose contents 
he was not allowed to read. At an independent 
medical examination carried out in Botswana, 
Sérache was found to have injuries, substantiating 
his allegations. j 

Another detainee, Tenjiwe Mtintso, said at the 
inquest into the death of Mapetla Mohapi that» she 
had been slapped and punched, partially suffocated 
with a wet towel, and informed that her young 
child had died while under interrogation by the 
Kingwilliamstown security police. Her allegations, 
like almost all allegations concerning torture by the 
security police, were dismissed by the South African 
authorities as unfounded, The number of people 
subjected to partial house arrest and other restric- 
tions} under banning orders imposed by the Minister 
of Justice, increased to more than 150 by May 1977, 
following a wave of bans directed against former 
detainees and political prisoners, organisers of biack 
trade unions, students, human rights workers, and 
other known opponents of apartheid. Several of 
those banned, including Winnie Mandela and Dr 
Mamphele Ramphele, were restricted to isolated 
villages, far from their homes. 

The number of convicted political prisoners serv- 
ing sentences on Robben Island, South Africa’s 
maximum security prison, also increased enormously 
during the year. More than 130 people .were con- 
victed and sentenced to terms of imprisonment , on 
the Island, bringing the number of prisoners held 
there to more than 400 by the end of May 1977. As 
a result of this sudden influx of new prisoners, 
unprecedented since the mid-1960s, there was a 
between the 
prisoners and the prison staff. In February 1977, 


. after receiving reports concerning an attack on a 


group of prisoners by warders using guard dogs, 
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Amnesty International appealed to Minister of 
Justice Kruger to intervene personally to ensure 
that all black political prisoners received humane 
treatment, The South African authorities admitted 
that an incident had occurred, but denied that it was 
as serious as had been reported. 

Despite international pressure, the South African 

Government proceeded in 1976-77 with its policy of 
dividing South Africa into a series of African 
“homelands” or bantustans. 
» As late as November 1978, Amnesty Inter- 
national’s News letter gave the following item: 
Suicide Verdict on South African Detainee. An 
inquest in South Africa ruled on October 3 that Lun- 
gile Tabalaza, who fell from a fifth floor window of 
Port Elizabeth security palice headquarters last July, 
committed suicide. The magistrates said that Taba- 
laza’s death had not been caused by an “act of 
omission amounting to a criminal offence” on the 
part of the security police. 

Tabalaza, 20, was arrested on July '0. He was 
detained under Criminal Procedures Act and accor- 
ding to the police, was to have been charged with 
arson. He died in the custody of the Port Elizabeth 
security police after several hours of interrogation. 
He was held in the building where Black Conscious- 
ness leader Steve Biko received fatal injuries while 
under detention in September 1977 (Remember 
Biko, who was kept naked and chained for months; 
before his death, in a cage smaller than his size?) 
and where another political detainee, 20-year-old 
school teacher George Botha fell six floors to his 
death in December 1976. 

Following Tabalaza’s death (the fifth involving a 
political detainee in 11 months), Justice Minister 
James Krugev ordered an internal inquiry which resul- 
ted in the transfer to another area of Port Elizabeth 
security police chief Piet Goosen, and the return of 
two junior officers to the civil police. 

During the inquest, a visiting magistrate, who 
talked with Tabalaza shortly before his death, stated 
that Tabalaza feared he would be assaulted by the 
security police. It was argued by Tabalaza family’s 
lawyer, Dr Wilfred Cooper, that this state of mind 
probably caused him to commit suicide. The inquest 
magistrate dismissed allegations by Dr Cooper that 
this state of mind was induced in Tabalaza by the 
treatment he received during his initial period of 
interrogation by the security police. A news item pub- 
lished in the Indian Express dated June 21, 1980, 
reads: ‘‘The European Parliament meeting in Stras- 
bourg, on Friday condemned-South Africa for per- 
sistently refusing to extend the most basic political 
and human rights to all its people. 

“In a resolution, the parliament also deplored the 
imprisonment of black leader Nelson Mandela and 
other members of the African Nationa] Congress.” 

And all these are happening in spite of the exis- 
tence of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
sponsored by the United Nations. 

It is gratifying to note that the African Bar Asso- 
ciation nas taken up the cause of the Human Rights 
— an indication that violation of human rights in 
South Africa is not going totally unnoticed. 

The Association has directed its own member 
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associations and lawyers throughout Africa to be- 


- come more involved with the establishment of 


human rights and the maintenance of the rule of law 
in Africa. — : 

At its third biennial conference held in Sierra 
Leone in August, the association adopted the ‘‘Free- 
town Declaration of 1978 on Human Rights in 
Africa.” The declaration strongly condemned the 
flagrant violation of human rights in Africa and in 
particular in South Africa, Namibia and Zimbabwe 
and the ill-treatment of political prisoners and 
‘opponents in Africa. | 

Fhe main points of the declaration are? access to 
courts of law and due process of law are funda- 


_ mental rights of the individual; any law which pur- 
` ports or seeks to oust the jurisdiction of courts on 


any matter is a derogation from the concept of 
fundamental human rights and. is to that extent 
obnoxious; any penal law enacted with retrospective 
effect is contrary to the concept of fundamental 
-human rights; any violation on these principles in 
any member country should receive and engage the 
immediate attention of the Association; copies of the 
declaration should be sent to all member states of 
Organisation of African Unity and: its Secretariat. 
Inspite of the above, there was a news item in the 
Limes of India, (June 24, 1980) which reads as 
follows: l . 
“No Peace. for blacks even in grave: Joban- 
nesburg, June 23(AFP): The bodies of 270 blacks in 
a Johannesburg suburban cemetery are to be dug up 
and transferred to make room for further “white” 
graves, the Sunday Times newspaper reported yester- 
day. l 
. “The plan, put forward by the Randburg Town 
“Council, envisaged the transfer of the remains to a 
cemetery in the sprawling black African township 
near here. 
“Funeral ‘director, Mr. Jan Grobler, told the 
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' paper that the move would provide enough space to 


extend the-burial of whites in the cemetery into the 
next century. l | 

“Black leader, Dr. Nihato Motlana, however, 
‘denounced what he called ‘white avarice, white in- 
sensitivity and morbid white exclusivity.” These 
Were ‘sure factors to cause serious problems,’ he 
said. l 

“Mr. Grobler, however, foresaw no problems. He 
said that previously he had exhumed the remains 


from 1,000 black tombs in Evendale, near here, and 


the opration had gone smoothly.” 
South Africa, evidently, isin turmoil. But: the 
fact is that it cannot remain in isolation. It exports 


diamonds and other commodities to many advanced : 


countries of Europe. If these countries put pressure 
on South Africa, in the form of boycott of its goods 
and if there is constant protest from all over the 
civilised ‘world against the brutal repression in South 
Africa, the time will soon come when the black 


majority will take over the administration of South 


Africa. 


Consumer Movement 
(Continued from page 18) 


tant activity of consumer’s councils, since scarcities 
not only lead to maldistribution but give rise ‘to 
other evils like adulteration, use of false weights, 
black marketing, etc. The forms of adulteration 
will have to be identified and the consumer duly 


warned. Administrative bodies entrusted with the 
task of preventing adulteration should be made to do `. 


their job. . The problem of false weights and meas- 
ures is serious in a poor country With a huge illiterate 
population. The consumers’ council should launch 
an intensive drive to educate the consumer, specially 
the rural consumer. The law is defective in regard 
to punishment of offenders. Imprisonment should 
be the only punsishment for the use of false weights 
and measures; fines will not do. i 
Management of the situation created by scarci- 


ties calls for much self-imposed discipline on the 


part of consumers. Panic during periods of shor- 
tages leads to increased hoarding by traders. ‘Greed 


"on the part of well-to-do consumers is equally bad. 


Building up consumer resistance against unscru- 
pulous traders and trade practices requires deter- 
mined and patient work. i 

Consumer councils are a must for effective 
management of scarcities, but the overall long-term 
perspective should not be lost sight of. 

To ensure availability of goods and services across 
the country, particularly essential commodities, at 
uniform prices and in adequate quantities, a Ministry 
of Consumer Affairs should be set up and the con- 
sumer councils should work in close liaison with 
that Ministry. ; ; 

Finally, consumer councils can play an important 


role in educating people about the factors affecting. 


prices. 


The suggestions made abdve for the successful. 


functioning of consumer councils are not ambitious, 
nor do they involve any additional financial burden 
on the Government. Whatis needed are effective 
administration and political will. 
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Materialist 
Interpretation 
of 


History i 


DILIP. BOSE 


CAN history or the historical process of develop- 
ment of society be brought under scientific dis- 
cipline? This important question was raised by Dr. 
Niharranjan Ray in hie inaugural address at the 
seminar on Indology and Marxism. He himself 
provided the answer: ‘“‘Since, generally speaking, 
any systematised knowledge based on reason and 
cause-and-effect relationship is science and since the 
disciplines of history and archaeology: are increas- 
ingly, in recent years, employing statistical methods 
and certain other tools and techniques which belong 
to the realm of the physical and biological sciences 
(in archaeology, for example), one may not have any 
serious objection to history being called a science and 
rouped with other social sciences.” (Mainstream, 
May 31, 1980). . 
By scientific method Prof. Ray makes it clear that 
he means mainly three things: (a) close observation 


‘of the process and pattern of behaviour of matter; 


(b) experimentability of observed phenomenon; and 
(c) provable repeatability of the same phenomenon. 

Prof. Ray, accepting the contribution of Marxist 
historiography in the context of contemporary 
historical writing, has rightly warned against making 
any “absolutist claim of Marxist historiography as 
practised today in India” in so far as “‘the inter- 
pretation of ‘scientific materialism of Marx that 
caine to shape and form the thinking of contem- 
porary social scientists, historians and philosophical 
thinkers was very largely coloured by this strong 
positivist and empiricist tradition, which by itself 
‘s-antithetic to Marxian dialectics.” He has advised 
Indian historians to study some of the new schools 
of Marxian interpretation of history. 

Let us admit at the outset that while our history 
is vast, emcompassing a period of at least five 


thousand years, not much and certainly not yet any. 
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systematic attempt has been made to provide a 
materialist interpretation of Indian history. The work 
of Kosambi, of Ashraff, a few modern Indian bis- 
torians (Romila Thapar, Irfan Habib and others) and 
some foreign historians from the Soviet Union and 
the German Democratic Republic (not all of which 


‘are yet available in English) and Debiprosad Chatto- 


padhayaya, in interpreting materialist traditions in 
ancient Indian philosophy, as also laying before us 
the work of ancient Indian scientists, who even if 
unconsciously or not knowing it to be so, had to 
follow the materialist method, needs to be men- 
tioned. 

Coming to the modern or British period of Indian 
‘history, the interpretation of the national movement 
in particular, the first name that comes to mind is 
that of Rajni Palme Dutt — and his classic work 
‘India Today’. While a lot of further researches into 
some periods of the national movement in particular 
have thrown more light on one or other aspect of 
the interpretation of a particular event, it is difficult 
to ignore the general framework and broad interpre- 
tation of the national movement, which Palme Dutt 
seeks to provide, basing himself on Marxian inter- 
pretation. It was a pioneering work in its time and 
it was through this book that we first received those 
famous letters of Marx on India, including Marx’s 
presentation of ‘Asiatic Economy’, itself now a 
subject of intense controversy. 

While there is much scope for discussion on all 
these points, it will be our endeavour here to place 
what Marx and Engels really meant by materialist 
interpretation of history. This is all the more neces- 
sary because a certain simplified version of materi- 
alist intrepretation of history has been current 
following Stalin’s short treatise on ‘Dialectical and 
Historical Materialism’ (which constituted the fourth 
chapter of the now withdrawn ‘History of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union — Bolsheviks’). 

Marx and Engels developed their whole system of 


- thought in the nineteenth century based on the most 


advanced bourgeois thinking of ‘their times — the 
three component sources being English Political 
Economy, German Philosophy and French Socialism, 
and in the field of natural science on: (a) principle 
of conservation of mass and energy, (b) cell theory, 
‘and (c) Darwin’s theory of evolution (with which 
also they differed on some points See Engels to 
Marx, letters dated July 14, 1858, Marx to Lassalle, 
letter dated January 16,1861, Marx to Engels, letter 
dated June 18, 1862). 

All this is known and provides only the starting 
point. But how did Marx and Engels present their 
materialist interpretation of history or historical 
process of development? Does history develop only 
through a conflict of productive forces and produc- 
tion relations in which, with the development of 
productive forces, production relations become a 
fetter and therefore revolutions (that is, a new 
set of production relations arising out of force act- 
ing as the midwife of history) occur? This is the 
somewhat simplified version of materialist mterpre- 
tation of history based ona quotation from Marz’s 
famous preface to his Introduction to Political 
Economy. Is man, therefore, only a passive force, 
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an object of history? No, certainly not. This is how 
Feuerbach understood it and Marx and Engels ia 
their first joint work `The German Ideology (never 
published in their lifetime, nor did they care for it 
much as Engels left it ‘to the gnawing criticism of 


the mice’) sharply polemised against Feuerbach 


particularly: 


“The first premise of-all human history is, of courses the 
existence of living human individuals... 

“Men, can be distinguished from animais by consciousness, 
by religion or anything else you like, They themselves begin 


to distinguish themselves from animals as soon as they begin’ 


to produce their means of subsistence, a step which is condi- 
tioned by their physical organisation. By producing their 
means of subsistence men are indirectly producing their materi- 
al life...” (The German Ideology, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 
1976, page, 37; emphasis in original). 


The above was written between 1845 and 1846. 
. Marx writing to P.V. Annenkov around this time 
(letter dated December 28, 1846) in sharply criticising 
Proudhon’s book The Philosophy of Poverty says: 


«Jt is superfluous to add that men are not free to choose 
their productive forces — which are the basis of all their his- 
tory — for every productive force is an acquired force, 
the product of former activity. Fhe productive forces 
are therefore the result of practical human energy: but 
this energy is itself conditioned by the circumstances in which 
men find themselves, by the productive forces already acquired, 
by the social form which exists before they do, which they do 
not create, which is the product of the preceding generation.” 
(Marx Engels, Selected Correspondence, Progress Publishers, 
Moscow, 1965, page 35, emphasis in original). 


Fourteen years later, in 1859, Marx, writing his £ 
Contribution to Political Economy, considered the 
precursor to Grundrisse, this itself being almost his 
first rough draft óf Capital in 1867, formulated his 
. materialist interpretation of history as follows: 


“In the social production of their life, men enter into defi- 
nite relations that are indispensable and independent of their 
will, relations of production which correspond to a definite 
stage of development of their material production. The sum 
‘total of these relations of production constitutes the economic 
structure of society, the real foundation, on which rises a lega! 
and politica! superstructure and to which correspond definite 
forms of social consciousness. The mode of production of 
material life conditions the social, political and intellectual 
. life process in general. It is not the consciousness of men that 
determines their being, but on the contrary, their social being 
that determines their consciousness, At a certain stage of their 
development, the material productive forces of society come in 
conflict with the existing relations of production, or — what 
is but a legal expression for the same thing — with the pro- 
perty relations within which they have been at work hitherto. 
From forms of development of the productive forces these 
relations turn into their fetters. Then begins an epoch of social 
revolution.” (Marx-Engels, Selected Works, Vol. I., Progress 
, Publishers, Moscow, 1976, pp 503-14, emphasis mine) 


Says Marx in the very next lines after the above: 


‘With the change of the économic foundation the entire 
immense superstructure is more or iess rapidly transformed. 
In considering such transformations a distinction should always 
be made between the material transformation of the economic 
conditions of production, which can be determined with the 
precision of natural science, and the legal, political, religious, 
aesthetic or philosophic — in short, idelogical forms in which 
men become conscious of this conflict and fight it out.” (Ibid, 
504, emphasis mine). 


It is clear that to Marx and Engels, unlike 
‘bourgeois economists, political “economy is not 
merely a, problem of production and exchange ‘of 
commodities but basically one of relations between 
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men who are the producers in a given state of pro- 
duction relations, and that the relation between the 
base and the superstructure is indirect and even 
remote. We will use two more quotations from 
Marx and Engels respectively to substantiate our 
points. 

Says Marx in Capital, Vol.I: 


“A commodity appears, at first sight, a very trivial thing, 
and easily understood...So far as it is a value in use, there is 
nothing mysterious about it, whether we consider it from the 
point of view that by its properties itis capable of Satisfying 
human wants, or from the point that those propertie$ are the 
product of human labour... ` 

“A commòdity is therefore a mysterious thing, simply 
because in it the social character of men’s labour appears to 
them as an objective character stamped upon the product of 
their labour; because the relation of the producers to the sum 
total of their own labour is presented to them as a social rela- 
tion, existing not between themselves, but between the pro- 
ducts of their labour...” 

But “‘since the producers do not come into social contact 
with each other until they exchange their products, the specific 
social character of each producer’s labour does not show itself 
except in the act of exchange. In other words, the labour of 
the individual asserts itself as a part of the labour of society, 
only by means of the relations which the act of the exchange 
establishes directly between the products, and indirectly through 
them, between the producers. To the latter, therefore, the 
relations connecting the labour of one individual with that of 
the rest appear, not as direct social relations between indivi- 
duals at work, but as what they really are, material relations 
between persons and social relations between things” (Progress 
Publishers, Moscow, pp 76, 77, 78, emphasis mine). 


It-is clear that to Marx and Engels the central 
point of departure’ both from Hegel, the idealist 
philosopher, and Ludwig Feuerbach, the materialist 
with a mechanical viewpoint, is this concept of 
Man. To Marx and Engels, Man is neither the 
individual man with his thoughts shaping the course 
of history irrespective of the context of time and, 
space, nor the mere passive being, a mere object of 
history. 

Now, the relation between base and superstruc- 
ture. Is the relation so close and direct as to 
warrant a deterministic attitude to history and 
historical process of development — a common 
stock-in-trade criticism of the materialist interpreta- 
tion of history? This is what Engels writes seven 
years after Marx‘s death in 1890: © 


“According to the materialist conception of history, the 
ultimately determining element in history is the production and 
reproduction of real life? More than this neither Marx nor I 
have ever asserted. Hence if somebody twists this into saying 
that that the economic element is the only determining one, he 


transforms that proposition into a meaningless, abstract sense- 


less phrase. The economic situation is the basis but the 
various eleménts of the superstructure — political forms of the 
class struggle and its results, to wit: constitutions established 
by the victorious class after a successful battle, etc., juridical 
forms, and even the reflexes of all these actual struggles in the 
brains of the participants, political, juristic, ‘philosophical 
theories, religious views and their further development into 
systems of dogma — also exercise their influence upon the 
course of the historical struggles and in many cases preponde- 
rate in determining their form, Thereis an interaction of all 
these elements in which, amid all the endless host of accidents 
(that is, of things and events whose inner inter-connection is 
so remote orso impossible of proof that we can regard 
it as non-existent, as negligible) the economic move- ~ 
ment finally asserts itself as necessary, Otherwise the applica- 
tion of the theory to any period of history would be easier 
than the solution of a simple equation of the first degree,’’ 
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. (Marx-Engels, Selected Correspondence, Progress Publishers, 


Moscow, 1965, letter to J. Bloch, dated September 21-22, 1890, 
emphasis in the original), 


It must be pointed out that towards the end of 
this letter Engels in the absence of Marx makes a 
bit of self-criticism when he further says: Marx and 
I are ourselves partly to blame for the fact that the 
younger people Sometimes lay more stress on the 
economic side than is due to it. We had to empha- 
sise the main principles vis-a-vis our adversaries, 
who denied it, and we had not always the time, the 
piace or the opportunity to give their due to the 
other elements involved in the interaction.” 

Now to go back to another question posed at the 
very outset. Does modern science accept the defi- 
nition of scientific method, as one of observability, 
experimentability and provability? The sure world 
of nineteenth century science was shattered beyond 
recognition when it came to be applied to macro 
and micro cosmic reality. Einstein’s Relativity, 
specific and general, and the introduction of Time 
as the fourth dimension (now also proved beyond 
doubt experimentally), Planck’s Quantum Mechanics 
developed further by Bohr, and Schrodinger and 
Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principles — all these call 
for a new synthesis to which Einstein devoted the 
last twenty years of his life at Princeton, USA. He 

did not succeed in bringing under one set of equa- 
tions the ‘Unified Field Theory’. It may well be that 
it was a false quest in the sense that material reality 
is more multi-faced than the reflection of the 
“Cosmic Harmony’ which was Einstein’s concept of 


God. It is interesting to pursue in this context the 


famous conversation between Rabindranath Tagore 
and Albert Einstein. What to the poet was a matter 
of inner realisation of the Supreme Consciousness 
was to the scientist a thing to be arrived at by a 
process of mathematical reasoning. 

In his Philosophical Notebook’s (Vol 38 of Col- 
lected Works), Lenin notes: 


*‘Dialectics as Jiving, many-sided knowledge (with the 
number of sides eternally increasing) with an infinite number 
of shades of every approach and approximation to reality (with 
a philosophical system growing into a whole out of each 
shade) — here we have an immeasurably rich content as com- 
pared with “metaphysical” materialism, the fundamental mis- 
fortune of which is its inability to apply dialectics to the theory 
of reflection to the process and development of knowledge. ... 

“Human knowledge is not (or does not follow) a straight 


"line, but a curve, which endlessly approximates a series of 


circles, a spiral. Any fragment, segment, section of this curve 
can be transformed (transformed one-sidedly) into an inde- 
pendent, complete, straight line, which then (if one does not 
see the wood for the trees) leads into the quagmire, into 
clerical obscurantism. ... ” 


It is Marxism which correctly poses the relation 
between Relative and Absolute Truth. The relation 
is a dialectical unity of opposites, what is absolute 
in a particular context proves relative ina different 
or larger context. There is no room here there- 
fore either for agnosticism or realisation of the 
Absolute Truth as the realisation of God or Param 
Brahma. This is man’s quest to the Unknown but 
through a process of sure knowledge of material 
reality based on the laws of causation at a given 
point of time and space. 1] l 
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Origins 
of 


-Journalism 


C.L.R. SASTRI - 


Proavry speaking, journalism 
came into existence when the 
first newspaper was printed. This 
business of ‘printing’, however, is 
not the main point. It is an 
_ accident, or, rather, an adjunct, 
of what is commonly called civi- 
lisation. The basic idea is: cir- 
culation. In this sense there 
were, In a more modest fashion 
- than nowadays of course, news- 


papers before there had eyer been . 


printing machines. 
Shakespeare’s Autolycus was a 
common pedlar: he was a picker- 


' up of “unconsidered trifles”. ` 


- Probably, if the fancy be permitt- 
ed, he had the rudiments of a 
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journalist in him. What, after 
all, is the essential difference . 


` between a pedlar going his rounds 


in the countryside and a news-, 
paper circumnavigating the globe 
and finding itself on the break- 
fast-tables of its readers of a 
morning? There is a primitive 
touch about the former, no doubt, 
and a correspondingly polished 
tone about the latter. But there 
is no fundamental difference, and 
whatever discrepancies there are 
between the two are due, mainly, 
to the operation of our old 
friend, the time factor. The time 
factor, we know, can work won- 
ders in these matters. It can push | 
apart what are really closely 
related, one with the other. 

The function that a modern - 


,newspaper performs was, in some 


respects, performed by the town- 
crier, for instance, with his beat 
of drum and ‘fanfaronade of 
trumpets, and by the inscription 
on stones. As Wordsworth said 
of the river Duddon: 
Still glides the stream, and 
shall for ever glide; 
The Form remains, the Func- 
tion never dies. 
Stones and ‘parchment and 
manuscripts played a very large 
part in ancient daysas media of 
instruction and enlightenment to 
the public. Every ,school-boy 
has heard of the great Emperor 
Asoka’s edicts on pillars and 


. Slabs of stone. In Julius Caesar’s 


time it had already been a’ well- 
tried practice to keep official 
records of important events. Then 
we hear of a Peking Gazette in 
China, which dealt in court news 
especially. Thus we see ‘that 
memory goeth. not back to a 
time when there was no jour- 
nalism of some sort or: other. 
Perhaps it should not be glorified 
by that name. Still, it had been 
that in substance. Why, then, 
should we quarrel about mere 
nomenclature? 

.The ceighteenth/ century was 
marked by a huge advance in this 


line.. The coffee house took the ’ 


place of the old tavern, where 


there was an exchange not only 


of 
Quips and cranks and wanton 
: wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed 
smiles, 
but of more solid stuff even. The 


meetings were marked by reflec- 
tion no less than by ‘relaxation: 
they were often regular tourna- 
ments of wit. King Solomon 
was fond of saying that, just as 
iron sharpeneth iron, so does the 
countenance of one man that of 
another. With the countenance, 
of course, goes the mind: and 
here I do not speak of mindless- 
ness. Steele and Addison, Johnson 
and Goldsmith, were shining 
ornaments of those places. 

Those were the days of the 
essayists and the pamph- 
leteers. People were better in — 
the mass, there was usually a 


_ hearty give-and-take, and superior 


minds did not, as a rule, disdain. 
to commune with inferior ones: 
on the contrary, they were only 
too eager to share the things of: 
the intellect with whosoever was 
anxious thus to be benefited. 
Great men did not completely 
and irretrievably doff their huma- 
nity: they did not erect unscalable 
barriers round about their per- 
sons. They were free and easy- 
going, and their knowledge and 
wisdom could be availed of by 
anyone who chose to do so. 

In fact, it seems to me that 
what Hazlitt said of the périod 
immediately following the French 
Revolution can be applied, muta- 
tis mutandis, to the time of 
which I am writing: . 

“Somehow that period was not 
atime when nothing was given 
for nothing. The mind opened, 
and a softness might be perceived 
coming over the heart of indivi- 
duals beneath ‘the scales that 
fence’ our self-interest”. 

In any history of journalism 
space must be found for Queen 
Anne’s reign and for the coffee . 
houses that had come into fashion 
during that reign. More was 
done there than met the eye: and 
they had the lion’s share in moul- 
ding the literary taste of the age. 
They played the- role of an 
English Academy. The most 
characteristic form of the eighte- 
enth century, the essay, owed its. 
origin to these same coffee 
houses: and, as someone. has 
pointed out, “‘true to its original 
purpose, it faithfully mirrored 
the manners of the day when 
fiction presented nothing., but. 
ideals, and artificial comedy only 
caricature” C] 
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US ELECTION 


Focus 
on ’ 
Trilateral 


THOMAS FERGUSON 
and ` . 
JOEL ROGERS 


Is his race to the Republican Presidential nomina- 
tion, Ronald Reagan violated an elemental taboo 
of American politics. He named names: He made 


: the Trilateral Commission a political issue. 


+ 


This spring, Reagan’s repeated attacks on his lead- 
ing rivals’ ties to, David Rockefeller and other Tri- 
lateral financiers catapulted the once obscure organ- 
isation into national prominence. For the first time 
in its seven-year history, the Commission gained 
wide notice from the nation’s press. > 

But the flurry of clippings produced little of sub- 
stance. Eastern liberal papers like The Washington 
Post and The New York Times and major business 
magazines like Business Week and Forbes sharply 
downplayed the organisation’s importance. Some 
even some suggested that popular interest in its 
working reflected an incipient social pathology. 
More conservative journals clearly appreciated the 
Commission’s power. But by dwelling on the un- 
rivalled personal authority of Rockefeller, their 
coverage often left the impression that the organisa- 
tion operates in a political vacuum, free to bend the 
universe at will. ` 

Nowhere did the major media identifv the Com- 
mission for what itis — a vehicle for highly mobi- 
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lised transnational business elites profiting from the 
world economy’s rapid integration. Nor did the 
press explore the mounting resistance this integra- 
tion has inspired, the strain it puts on traditional 
structures of international relations, or the havoc it 
has wreaked on domestic political alignments. 

Only in such a context can the real Trilateral story 
be told: why the Commission emerged under Nixon, 
came to‘power with Carter, and now must contend 
with the rise of Ronald Reagan. 

In August 1971, Richard Nixon shattered the 
foreign economic policy consensus that had guided 
the United States for more than a generation. Des- 
pite constant opposition and mounting costs at 
home, US policy since the close of World War II 
had promoted the liberalisation of the world eco- 
nomy. Free trade, the integration of once restrictive 
economic blocs and global US military authority 
were the Holy Trinity of the post-war system, As its 
chief architect, America was also the system’s chief 
beneficiary. The United States’ overwhelming post- 
war economic power assured that it would benefit 
from the free flow of goods and capital, as did 
American dominance of the international monetary 
institutions and arrangements that eased the growth 
and flow of trade. 

But with the revival of the world economy, strains 
in the system began to appear. The aggressive ex- 
port policies of Western Europe and Japan wounded 
American domestic enterprise. The export of capital 
to these more profitable regions by international 
banks and multinational corporations draired invest- 
ment from the home economy. And the fabulous 
costs of maintaining the US military empire seriously 
strained the American balance of payments and ulti- 
mately the entire international monetary system. 
Imports flooded US markets. In 1971 the first 
absolute trade deficit in recent US history appeared. 

Nixon responded with his controversial New 
Economic Policy (NEP). He unilaterally devalued 
the dollar and suspended its convertibility to gold. 
He heated up the trade wars by imposing a 10 per 
cent surcharge on virtually all US imports. He made 
blunt requests to Japan, South Korea, Hong Kong 
and Taiwan that they slow the tide of textiles surging 
into the United States and pressured Japan and 
Western Europe to relax accumulated trade barriers, 
thus’ permitting greater US access to their domestic 
markets. 

For harassed domestic producers, the NEP was 
welcome relief and prudent policy. But for multi- 
nationalists who had continued to profit from the 
liberal system, it represented the crudest sort of 
nativist regress. Such prominent free traders as C. 
Fred Bergsten, Philip Trezise and J. Robert Schaet- 
zel deserted the Administration for posts at the 
Brookings Institution and the Council on Foreign 
Relations, and Nixon was denounced by virtually all 
of the ‘responsible’ press. Writing in the council 
journal Foreign Affairs afew months after the in- 
auguration of the NEP, Bergsten made clear the 
depth of multinational reaction: 

“In the summer of 1971, President Nixon and Sec- 
retary Connally revolutionised US foreign economic 
policy. In so doing, they promoted a protectionist 
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trend which raises questions about the future of the 
US economy at least as fundamental as those raised 
by the abrupt adoption of wage price controls. In 
so doing, they have also encouraged a disastrous 
trend which raises questions about the future of US 
-foreign policy...Both the US economy and US 
foreign policy for the relevant future hang in the 
balance. 

‘*(Nixon) violated the letter and the spirit of the 
reigning international law in both monetary and 
trade fields....The new economic policy went much 
too far. It set impossible objectives, both’ quan- 
titatively and qualitatively...It is wrong for the 
American economy....It courts disaster for US global 
interests.” 

Ever alert to the subjective moment in history, 
David Rockefeller sprang into action. Early in 1972 
he began circulating ideas for a new association of 
transnational elites with a stake in continued world 
economic integration. Drawing its membership from 
the United States, Western Europe and Japan, the 
triad of great capitalist powers, the association 
would promote inter capitalist cooperation in the 
face of mounting protectionist challenge. A Com- 
mission document Jater summarised Rockefeller’s 
concern: 

“The overriding goal is to make the world safe for 
' inter-dependence, by protecting the benefits which it 
. provides for each country against the external and 
internal threats which will constantly emerge from 
those willing to pay a price for more national auto- 
nomy. This may sometimes require slowing the 
pace at which inter-dependence proceeds, and check- 
ing some aspects of it. More frequently, however, 
it will call for checking the intrusion of national 
government into the international exchange of both 
economic and non-economic goods.” 

Broaching the idea at a meeting of the Bilderberg 
Commission (a largely Western European business 
group that still awaits its first Washington Post 
feature article), Rockefeller recerved encouragement 
from Bendix chairman Michael Blumenthal and 
others. By July, he was presiding over a meeting at 
his Pocantico estate of core participants in the new 
project. Among the Americans present were George 
Franklin, a long-time official of the Council on 
Foreign Relations; Brookings Foreign Policy Studies 
director Henry Owen; Brookings senior fellow 
Bergsten; Ford Foundation president McGeorge 
Bundy; Council on Foreign Relations chairman 
Bayless Manning, and Zbigniew Brzezinski. Among 
those prominent Europeans and Japanese attending 
were Karl Carstens, now President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and Kiich? Miyazawa, mem- 
ber of the Japanese Diet and former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Within a year, the Commission was officially 
launched. Initially funded by Rockefeller alone, 
the organisation soon broadened its financial base. 
Support later came from a variety of other indivi- 
duals (including David Packard of Hewlett-Packard 
and George Franklin), corporations (General Motors, 
Caterpillar Tractor, Deere, Exxon, Honeywell, Car- 
gill, Cummins Engine, Kaiser Resources, Bechtel, 
Weyerhauser, Texas Instruments, Coca-Cola, Time 
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Inc., CBS, Wells Fargo Bank) and foundations 
(Kettering, Ford, Volkswagenwerk, Lilly Endow- 
ment, Rockefeller Brothers Fund, German Marshall 
Fund, Sumitomo). 

Although Canadians now play a larger role, and 
changing conflicts in the world economy have driven 
some corporations away, the basic institutional 
structure of the Commission has changed little since 
its inception. Structure reflects strategy: to shape 
public policy not through overt mass mobilisation 
but through pressure on select arenas of world power 
and appeals to a small, attentive public of elite 
world decision-makers. 

At the Commission’s core is a vast array of inter- 
national bankers drawn from firms like Chase, Bank 
of America, Lloyds of London, Bank of Tokyo, 
Barclays and Campagnie Financiere Holding. (Not- 
ably absent has been the US-based Citibank). 
Around them are grouped smaller investment banks 
like Lehman Brothers, Kuhn Loeb.. Baring Bros., 
and Brown Bros., Harriman; multinational corpora- 
tions like Boeing, Coca-Cola, Deere, Caterpillar 
Tractor, Cargill, Cummins Engine, Sony, Toyota, 
Fiat, Dunlop, Rolls-Royce and Thyssen and the 
major corporate law firms which serve them all. 

Next come the links to the public sphere. Never 
before has a business organisation attained such 
global access to the major institutions of elite 
opinion formation. Commission membership has 
included directors and high-level official of such 
leading media as The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, Minneapolis Star and Tribune, The 
Los Angeles Times. Chicago Sun-Times Kyodo News 
Service, Japan Times, La Stampa, Die Zit, Financial 
Times, CBS and The Economist. Strong ties to the 
Commission’s natural allies. among internationally 
oriented research centres, foundations and think- 
tanks are also evident. In the United States, an 
especially dense network links the Trilateral Com- 
mission to the Council on Foreign Relations, Car- 
negic Endowment for International Peace, American 
Assembly, Brookings Institution, Harvard’s John F. 
Kennedy School of Government and several business 
schools. Last but not least, the Commission has 
recruited leading politicians from America and 


‘abroad. 


In the United States, the high degree of overlapp- 
ing membership between the Trilateral Commission 
and the top-level personnel of the carrent Adminis- 
tration has become a bad joke. Besides Carter 
himself, more than two dozen Trilateralists have 
served on it, including Walter Mondale, Michael 
Blumenthal, Cyrus Vance, Harold Brown, Andrew 
Young, Paul Volcker, John Sawhill and Zbigniew 
Brzezinski. Membership was also extended to such 
‘moderate’ Republicans as George Bosh, Elliot 
Richardson and John Anderson. (It may be worth 
noting that of the roughly dozen elected politicians 
invited to membership, two are self-described born- 
again Christians whose policy views depart sharply 
from most fundamentalists). Foreign notables have 
included Raymond Barre, Prime Minister of France; 
Otto Lambsdorff, recent Minister of Economics of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, and former 
Japanese Amabssador to the United States and 
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adviser to the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Ryuji Takeuchi.. 

Adopting a flexible working structure, the Com- 
mission soon broke up into a series of task forces 
that issued a steady stream of policy recommend- 
ations and reports (known collectively as The Triangle 
Papers). Included were discussions of international 
trade and commodity exchange, energy, domestic and 
international monetary reform, North-South conflict, 
labour management and the famous crisis or demo- 
cracy afflicting advanced industrial states. Together 
these comprised a general programme for achieving 


: a liberal integrated world economic system, secure 


from protectionist disruption and domestic upheaval. 

Only parts of this programme have been imple- 
mented. Aside from its service as an executive rec- 
ruitment agency for the current Administration, the 
Commission’s greatest American success has been 
the maintenance of a relatively liberal foreign 
economic policy. In the face of protectionist pres- 
sures that probably would have wrecked earlier free 
trade coalitions, the Carter Administration has 
given little ground. While occasionally retreating 
behind orderly marketing agreements, Carter has 
resisted steel industry demands for aggressive anti- 
dumping enforcement. He has offered only modest 
relief to beleaguered domestic auto producers and 
even succeeded in pushing a major trade liberalis- 
ation package (the Multilateral Trade Negotiations 
Agreement) through Congress. 

Elsewhere, implementation of the Trilateral Com- 
mission’s proposal for periodic economic summits 
between the chief executives of major industrialised 
countries has helped achieve some coordination of 
national macro economic policies (although the 
much-heralded ‘Three Locomotives’ strategy for 
joint reflation of several years ago was almost 
immediateiy derailed). And the Commission’s 
strategy of integrating Third and Fourth World elites 


into the international economic system has' been sa 


furthered by the liberalisation of American foreign 
policy, notably in Africa and the Caribbean 


although rising oil deficits in most of these countries S 


are likely to bringa renewed US emphasis on pre 
serving ‘order’ at the expense of ‘human rights.’ But 
even these limited successes are now threatened by 
forces well beyond the Commission’s control. 

Every day brings bad news about the state of the 
international economy, thus darkening prospects of 
preserving crucial liberal domestic economic 
coalitions like that between big banks and big oil. 
While international bank recycling of petro-dollars 
has usually generated profits larse enough to keep 
them in alliance with international oil companies, oil 
price rises now send the dollar down, driving a wedge 
between the oil companies and the banks, who 
watch their holdings haemorrhage into st‘onger 
currencies. Further price rises, and the resultant 
difficulties in recycling petro-dollars, can only ex- 
acerbate this tension. (It is probably significant that 
although Exxon helped fund the Commission in the 
beginning, oil companies have not since been pro- 
minent on it.) , 

Deiente's demise, which has been more rapid and 
complete than most Trilateralists desired, also poses 
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a major problem. The Commission has had a com- 
plicated and changing attitude toward East-West 
relations, but has never shared the complete 
animosity toward the Russians manifested by such 
groups as the Committee on the Present Danger. 

Relations with Japan are another source of 
concern. With Japanese imports now threatening to 
do to the US auto industry what they have already 
done to the TV, textile and steel industries in the 
USA, the ability of the Commission to defuse 
potentially explosive conflicts between the United 
States and Japan is being severely tested. Several 
Trilateralists, including independent Presidential 
candidate Anderson, have been active in the Japan- 
United States Friendship Commission, and the 
Trilateral Commission itself has promoted numerous 
unofficial contacts. When leading electronics firms 
organised the Semi-conductor Industry Association 
to lobby against their Japanese competitors, Texas 
Instruments, whose chairman, Mark Shepherd, is a 
long-time commission member, refused to join. But 
it is unlikely that such gestures can check domestic 
opposition to the Rising Sun. 

Commission proposals for the ‘reform’ of Amer- 
ican political institutions have also enjoyed only limt: 
ted success. In 1976, after some internal debate, it 
published Samuel Huntington’s famous report on 
the US Crisis of Democracy. But the increased 
centralisation of the Presidency and insulation of 
American Government from popular pressure that 
Huntington called for have been strongly resisted. 

Carter has begun to restore the autonomy of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and to reaffirm a variety 
of Presidential prerogatives. Key court decisions 
in the Snepp, Standford Daily, Progressive and other 
cases have given the Government new powers over 
the press and individual freedom of expression. And 
only a few weeks ago a Congressional coalition led 

re others, Trilateralist John Brademas over- 
ary of objections and reaflirmed new 
Ñor limiting Federal spending that 


opa trate power in the budget commit- 















has resisted entering into interna- 

#ents that would otherwise tie its hands 
Bower with other states in organisations like the 
International Monetary Fund, the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and Development or the 
Internatıonal Energy Agency. Fearing Congressio- 
nal opposition, the Administration recently deserted 
international negotiations over a proposed substitu- 
tion account at the I. M. F., wbich would have in- 
stitutionalised the now informal pressures applied by 
foreign governments to protect the value of their 
dollar holdings. 

Beyond all these problems, two great question 
marks hang over the Commission’s future influence 
in the United States. One concerns its relations. to 
American labour, the other its ability to dominate, 
if not control, US Presidential politics. 

As a coalition top-heavy with international banks 
and predominantly high-technology multinationals, 
the Commission is a forum for the cooption of 
labour unions, rather than their outright destruction. 
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From the start, it recruited to its ranks a select 
number of high-level labour leaders, including cur- 
rent AFL-CIO president Lane Kirkland. And 
along with an array of institutions like the German 
Marshall Fund (whose chairman, William M. Roth, 
is a long-time executive committee member), the 
Commission has promoted quality of working life 
programmes, often with minor labour participation. 
(In the same vein, we might note that the Brookings 
Institution, which has strong ties to the Commission 
at all levels, now has senior staff personnel working 
on projects of the United Auto Workers’ Progressive 
Alliance). | 

But the most important developments between the 
Commission and organised labour are probably im- 
plicit in the recent behaviour of the Carter Adminis- 
tration. In a radical departure from past Govern- 
ment practice during severe economic downturns, 
the Administration is formally consulting major 
union officials as it systematically deflates the in- 
comes of the majority of American workers and the 
poor. As part of this widely heralded National 
Accord with labour, Carter has instituted a labour- 
management Pay Board and committees for long 
and short range planning. Ifthis effort to trans- 
form the AFL-CIO of the 1980s into the AFL 
of the 1930s succeeds, ìt would mark a profound 
shift in American politics. Whether it can succeed 
in the face of rising imports, offshore relocation of 
industrial plants and shrinking social budgets at all 
levels of government, is, perhaps, dubious. 

Meanwhile, in national politics, the coalition the 
Commission forged around Jimmy Carter in 1976 is 
rapdily dissolving. Only a few months ago, the 
prospect fora repetition of its earlier success in 
controlling the Presidency were bright. Though 
Carter was threatened, he continued to recruit 
unprecedented numbers of major appointees from 
the Commission’s comparatively tiny ranks. (In 
addition to Paul Volcker, recent Trilateralist appoin- 
tees include Presidential advisers Hedley Donovan 
and Lioyd Cutler, while Trilateralist Anthony Solo- 
mon was promoted to Volcker’s old position at the 


New York Fed.) And if Carter stumbled, Edward 


Kennedy was waiting in the wings of the Democratic 
Party. Advised by such mainstream multination- 
alists as Robert McNamara, Trilateralist Felix 
Robatyn and Walter Heller, Kennedy at that time 
was resolutely championing the cause of free trade. 
(His public shift to supporting curbs on steel im- 
ports — and later autos — came only after several 
defeats by Carter, and in time for the Pennsylvania 


primary). 
In the Republican Party. with Trilateralist 
William Brock as national chairman. and John 


Anderson and George Bush (David Rockefeller’s 
personal choice) receiving excellent notices from the 
Eastern Press, the Commission’s position also 
appeared strong, especially after the lowa primary. 
But subsequent events have changed all that. The 
decline of Carter, Reagan’s nomination triumph 
and the Kennedy candidacy’s limited utility as a 
vehicle of the protest vote, all present the Commis- 
sion with its most serious domestic challenge to date. 
In response, many Trilateralists are already re- 
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grouping around Anderson’s independent candidacy. 
Trilateralist George Ball has endorsed Anderson, 
and negotiations are now under way to bring senior 
figures from the Council on Foreign Relations and 
the Foreign Policy Association mto the campaign. 
And in striking contrast to the scant attention paid 
to Citizens’ Party nominee Barry Commoner, exten- 
sive elite media coverage of Anderson’s independent 
bid continues. 

At the same time, a delicate attempt to come to 
terms with Reagan has begun. For the Commission, 
the question is whether Reagan can be induced to 
compromise on foreign policy and the most vital 
parts of the domestic programme, or whether he is. 
a fully committed nationalist and protectionist 
ideologue. In short, is Reagan the Richard Nixon 
of 1968 or the Nixon of the early 1970s? 

In 1968, the candidate of the Republican Right, 
after defeating Nelson Rockefeller, performed a 
famous volte face and accepted Rockefeller- aide 
Henry Kissinger as his national security adviser. He 
also banished such prominent conservative campaign 
advisers as Richard Allien, William Casey and 
Martin Anderson to the outer darkness of his 
Administration. Allen, in particular, lost several 
bitter fights with Kissinger. 

Now Casey, Anderson and Allen are back. as. 
senior advisers to Reagan, and so far they seem to 
be in controi. Although columnists for The New 
York Times and other Eastern papers have repeat- 
edly urged Reagan to reach out to the rest of the 
Republican Party and involve more moderates in his 
campaign, the candidate has offered them little. He . 
has recruited most of his defence and foreign policy 
advisers from the extreme Right, as yet declined to 
guarantee Brock’s tenure as head of the Republican 
National Committee (though Casey has indicated 
some willingness to compromise) and refused to give 
Kissinger a major role in the campaign. And a 
massive campaign led by conservative stalwarts 
Jesse Helms and Richard Viguerie has built pressure 
for a conservative as running mate. 

None of this, however, forestalls highly stylised 
signalling between Reagan and the Commission. 
Last year, after Carter appointed Council on Foreign 
Relations directors Hedley Donovan, Lloyd Cluter 
and Paul Volcker to their current positions in his 
Administration, the council *sought replacements. 
Two of their choices were unsurprising. Volcker’s 
position went to ovtgoing Treasury Secretary and 
former Trilateralist Michael Blumenthal. James Hoge 
of The Chicago Sun-Times, also a Commission mem- 
ber, was selected to replace Donovan. But the third 
appointment was less predictable. To serve out 
Culter’s term, early this year the council chose 
former Nixon Treasury Secretary and current Bechtel! 
president George Shultz. This spring it renominated 
Shultz for a full term of his own. He )has recently 
emerged as 4 prominent Reagan campaign adviser. 
Shultz’s close friend and Bechtel associate, Trilater- 
alist Casper Weinberger, has also been brought in 
as one of the campaign’s domestic advisers. As, 
Business. Week noted, quoting a prominent campaign 
source, “the battle for the heart and mind of Ronald 
Reagan is on”. 
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_ More than a century ago, añother ardent nation- 
alist, Henry Clay, clatmed that he would “rather 
be right than be President”. Ronald Reagan may 
not have to make the choice. If he secures the Presi- 
dency without making mwsjor concessions to the 
Trilateral establishment, ne can sharply blunt its 
power in American politics. But even if concessions 
are extracted, it is difficult to believe they would be 
any more enduring than those Once made by Richard 
Nixon. An election year coalition between Reagan 
and the Trilateralists would be desperately unstable, 
torn between the Republican Party’s predominantly 


Power Crisis (Continued on from page 9) 


shortage areas while adequate availability of power 
- for their own development effort will be hampered. 
Secondly, under the proposed regional approach, 
while the power plants will continue to be operated 
by SEBs, this will have to be done on the basis of 
the programme of timing and quantum of genera- 
tion laid down by the REB authorities according to 


their programming for the entire region. Many SEB” 


‘bosses, having got used to lording it over their own 
little kingdoms, are not favourably disposed towards 
this diminution of their role, as they see it. l 

The apprehensions of the better equipped States 
can be allayed to a large extent by laying down 
certain safeguards to protect their interests under 
a regional set up. Each State can be assured, for 
instance, that it will continue to get at least that 
much electricity from its generating stations as it 
was getting before the region level integration. The 
maximum levels obtained by it during the busy 
seasons will also be maintained during these seasons. 
Similarly, fair arrangements regarding sharing of 
additional electricity as well as additional costs as a 
result of regional integration should be clearly laid 
down after all-round discussion to prevent any 
misgiving in the minds of any of the constituent 
States. 

But even after these safeguards have been pro- 
vided, it is unlikely that the regional boards will be 
able to enforce discipline on the SEBs to make them 
follow the generation and distribution schedules 
drawn up by them as long as their present structure 
and the powers vested in them are not changed 
drastically. At present their position in the power 
set-up is extremely peculiar. While the Secretefiat 
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protectionist base and the convulsions of the global 
economy. 

Even assuming the Commission can resurrect 
Carter or help the tmprobable Anderson candidacy 
to success, its prospects for dominance of American 
domestic politics grow increasingly dim. In the end, 
faced with widespread domestic mobilisation of the 
nationalist, protectionist and militarist elites to 
whom Reagan has given voice, the Trilateral Com- 
mission may be the next victim of the competi- 
tive world economy it was organised to pre- 
serve. O 


‘and Regional Load Dispatch Centres of the REBs 
are supposed to implement the policies of the Board 
comprising the Chairmen of the various SEBs, they 
themselves are controlled administratively by the 
Ministry of Energy and the Central Electricity 
Authority. This can result in ditheult situations in 
which REB staff have to obey and satisfy two 
different masters holding different views on an issue. 

Another peculiarity is that whereas the Chairmen 
of the various SEBs comprising the Board are ex- 
pected to lay down the entire policies, the financing is 


done by the Ministry of Energy. Moreover, in recent 


years all the posts in the REBs, except that of the 
Member-Secretary, have been included within the 
cadre strength of the Central Electricity Authority, 
thus increasing their dependence in matters relating 
to personnel and administration while the policy con- 
tinues to be laid down by the Chairmen of SEBs. 
Thus we have a strange situation where the various 
Chairmen represented on the REBs first may not 
reach an agreement to make any worthwhile regional 
integration possible, and secondly, even if some 
decisions unacceptable to the CEA of the Ministry 
of Energy are taken, these may not be properly imp- 
lemented because of the duality of control over the 
staff. ' l 

Therefore Regional Electricity Boards need t 
be reorganised and vested with adequate powers 
before they can be expected to fulfil the role laid 
down for them for the best possible co-ordinated 
development of the power sector at the regional 
level. It is about time the power authorities asked 
themselves whether the existence of these Boards 


has yielded tangible benefits, and then seek to 
remedy the situation by long-overdue restruc- 
turing. CL 
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Self-Censorship 


Somerot our leading dailies have 

their well-paid correspondents 
posted in London. They have of 
course cabled despatches on 
British press reactions to Sanjay 
Gandhi’s death. How. intrigui- 
ngly selective these are could be 
seen from their studied omission 
of ashort piece by James Cam- 
eron published in The Guardian, 
London, under the caption, “‘Arrc- 
gant Superbrat Who Tried to Help 
His Country’. Neither Cameron 
nor The Guardian is an unknown 
quantity in India. Our Minister 
of Information and Broadcasting 
need not worry about censorship 
since such newsmen enjoy putt- 
ing on the chains themselves. ~ 

Here is what James Cameron 
has written: 

It is hard to say, so soon, how Sanjay 
Gandhi will be remembered, if he is 
remembered: as the misunderstood pat- 
riot, as an arrogant superbrat, a devot- 
edson or a spoiled bully, fanatically 
ambitious, or a well-intentioned oppor- 
tunist, 
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‘The fact is that he was all those 
things, at different times. Few young 
men were ever so simultaneously detest- 
ed and fawned upon, bitterly reviled or 
slavishly courted. Few politicians ever 
held such power without ever achieving 
office. He owed his fame to nepotism, 
and nepotism became his business, since 
he knew no other. 

Those who Itked Sanjay for himself — 
and there were some, though not many 
— say that he never stood a chance of 
being beloved by the people because he 
was too beloved by his family. Ht was, 
after all, the most distinguished family 
in India. ; $ 

Sanjay was born into the purple as 
nearly as a republican can be — son of 
one prime minister, grandson of another, 
the bearer by a wry coincidence of a 
name more deeply revered than any 
other in his own land. From his birth 
he was cherished to the point of indul- 
gence by both his grandfather Nehru 
and his mother Indira Gandhi. 

Ali along there was a foretaste of 
dynasty. His mother a Hindu, his 
father a Parsee, he was married to a 
Sikh ina Muslim home. What better 
start could an heir apparent have had? 

Sanjay was sent to the Doon School in 
north India, an elitist establishment for 
the sons of empire-builders with a cos- 
metic sprinkling of rich Indians, where 
his studies were later described as al- 
most outstandingly mediocre, so much 
so that he was taken away, 

The one thing he seemed passionate 

about was car engineering, so he was 
sent to learn the trade in a British 
factory—Rolls-Royce—but there again 
it came to little, and by and by he drifted 
back to India to take up his destined 
vocation of being Mrs Gandhi’s son, 
» The first occasion when he broke into 
controversy was with his formation of 
a public company to manufacture an 
Indian ‘people’s car’, the Maruti (son of 
the wind god). It was terrible flop,‘and 
came to dustin a public scandal, India 
denounced him and his family for ex- 
ploiting the famous name for private 
gain, The factory turned out 20 cars 
in five years. 

When his mother introduced the state 
of Emergency over India in 1975 Sanjay 
came into his own. Whether he was 
Mrs Gandhi’s creature or, as some may 
say, she was his, is argued to this day. 
The relationship was enigmatic, but it is 
agreed that whatever Sanjay did to pro- 
mote himself, his mother promoted him 
out of what can only be called love, 
Sanjay became the power behind the 
throne, or even before it. f 

Enormous resentment built up against 
his notorious family planning campaign. 
It wasa campaign both desirable’ and 
indeed imperative, but it was carried out 
wlth a terrible harshness and the enforc- 
ed sterilisation killed thousands. Again, 
his slum clearance could not be faulted 
on social grounds, but the brutality of 
bulldozing the Turkman Gate ‘slums of 
Delhi in 1976 was dramatically cruel. 

. ‘Sanjay Gandhi despised India’s pro- 
fessional political scene, and with pretty 
good reason, yet it was the venality and 
spinelessness of that political scene that 
sustained him, Its-built-in sycophancy 
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brought the time-servers seeking his 
favours, commercially, and politically., 

He was a good son, and a lousy 
symbol, He was no fool, and I believe 
he was no tyrant. !ut once he had 
decided on anything, he was ruthless, 
and caused suffering in what he believed 
his country’s good, His family will 
remember him with affection. i 
New Delhi sp. 





Big Money Mystery 


Į can dispel some of the mystery 
surrounding the world’s fastest- 
growing bank. 

The Bank of Credit & Commerce 
International (BCCI) began in 1973, 
and now has 190 branches in 40 
countries. Its assets grew by one 
billion dollars last year, and stand 
now at 3.8 billion dollars, but by 
having its home in Luxembourg it 
avoids disclosing its share-holders. 
I now have a list from which some 
interesting information can be picked 
out. (It dates from just before Bank 
America Corporation and Bamerical 
International Financial Corporation 
pulled out, and I don’t know who 
took over their : hares.) 

BCCI’s founder-president is a 
Pakistani businessman, Agha Hasan ° 
Abedi, who was a close acquaintance 
of the Jate Field Marshal: Ayub 
Khan, and is a confidant of the 
present military dictator (whose son 
used to be employed by the BCCI 
subsidiary in Oman). Is the hostility 
of established Western bankers — 
. which led to Bank America’s with- 
drawal — due to patrician dislike of 
an Asian bank which chiefly emp- 
loys Astans? | : i 

Perhaps more to the point is the 
mystery over ownership of the bank, 
on which we can cast some light. 
Money has been invested by the 
Shaikhs of Abu Dhabi, Dubai, 
Sharjah and Bahrain, and’ by three 
Princes of the House of Saud; but 
on a scale designed merely to indi- 
cate approval. The three largest 
holders are International Credit & 
Investment Co (Overseas) Ltd, with 
35.4 per cent, Thesaurus Continental 
-Securities Corp. with 11.43 and HE 
Dr Ghaith Pharaon with 10,57 per 
cent. The first is clearly Mr Abedi, 
the second is a mystery, and the 
third... therein, perhaps, lies the tale. 

Pharaon is the son of the late King 
Ibn Saud’s physician, In the sixties 
he received an £ 80,000 payment 
for opening many Saudi doors on 
behalf of the British Aircraft Cor- ' 
poration — a fact revealed by 
Anthony Sampson in ‘The Arms 
Bazaar. If the BCCI won’t open its 
books and reveal just what business 
it does, wouldn’t it be in order for 
some worthy body like the Third 
World Foundation to undertake 
some serious research into the rise 
of the World’s most successful bank- 
ing organisation? 

— Tariq Ali in New Statesman, 
June 27, 1980. ' 
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Police Outrage 
In Baghpat 





The incident on June 18 in Baghpat in 
western UP, not far from Delhi, in which three 
.men were killed and a young woman was stripp- 
ed naked and dragged to the police station, has 
caused anger among the public. A team includ- 

. | ing women MPs went to the spot on June 27 
and has issued a report on its return. We 
publish herebelow the text of the report. 

. , — Editor 





AFER reading reports in the newspapers of how a 
girl had been pulled out of a car by the police 
about 12.30 or | p.m., stripped naked right in the 


middle of the crowded bazar of Baghpat, beaten up- 


and thén dragged to the police station, we went to 
Baghpat and visited the village home of Maya, alias 
Sudesh Tyagi, victim, at Ratanpuri: 

‘The object of our visit was to find out’ all the 
facts about the incident, specially because of the 
implications of such a horrendous thing being done 
to a woman by the police so near Delhi — Baghpat 
is only 25 km from the National Capital. As women 
we felt that perhaps if we went, Maya and her family 
would be more outspoken. We did not, however, 
confine ourselves to meeting the family members 


but talked to a number of villagers, and on our way - 


back; to some eye-witnesses, 

In Ratanpuri we met. the parents of the girl, her 
cousin Mahavir Singh, her brother Kanwal Singh 
and various other relatives, both men and women. 
We could not meet Maya. We were told that she had 
been sent away to a safe place where the police 
would not be able to reach her. They were afraid 
that the police would harm her in order to destroy 
all evidence. We found them ina state of great 
mental agony since the izzat ofa girl, which they 
identified with the izzat of the village, had been 
violated. a 

The said that on June 18 Maya and her husband 
Ishwar Chand Tyagi were coming in a car to attend 
the wedding of Rajbala, her niece. The baraat had 
reached the bride’s house and they-were all waiting 
for Maya and her husband to arrive when they sud- 
denly received news of the horrifying incident. . 

It appears that after Tyagi’s car had reached 
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Baghpat bazar about noon, it had a puncture. The 
driver and the men pushed the car under a tree, and 
then Ishwar Chand and his friends went to a tea- 
stall nearby, leaving Maya in the car. 

All of a sudden a man appeared and went up to 


-the car, put his arm inside it and then round the 


‘hind, dragged her to the thana. 


girl’s neck, making lewd remarks. Noticing this, the 
men rushed back, and there was an exchange of hot 
words, leading to.biows. The man who had mis- 
behaved was none other than the SHO, Baghpat, in 
plain clothes. He rushed back to the thana and 
soon returned with armed constables, shouting that 
the occupants of the car were dacoits who had come 
to loot the Syndicate Bank. He started shooting at . 
the three men from point-blank range. (It may be 
mentioned that the Syndicate Bank was quite some 
distance from the car). 

The driver hid inside the car but the police 
broke his leg and arrested him. Then they fell on 
the girl, pulled her out of the car, stripped her of 
her clothes and jewellery, and goading her from be- 
Some shop-keepers, 
unable to bear the sight of a naked women, threw 
some dhotis towards her, which were snatched away 
by the policemen — and the shop-keepers were 
threatened. 

With tears Maya’s mother told us, ‘‘After six 


| years of marriage Maya had become pregnant and 


was in her fourth month — now she has lost both 
her husband and the baby. I wish she too had been 
shot dead.” 

Presumably, to avoid having a dead girl on their 
hands — since Maya had begun to bleed profusely 
after suffering an abortion at the police station—the 
police took her to the hospital. Mahabir Singh told 
us that they were not even permitted to see her in 
the hospital.. After 48 hours, she was allowed to be 
taken away by her relatives, after her brother stood 
bail for her. 

Baghpat Bazar observed a bandh on June 20. We 
heard that a prominent Youth Congress(I) MP 
visited Baghpat and threatened the shop-keepers 
with dire consequences if they continued the bandh 
or in any way went against the police. A young 
man, who was organising some young people to 
demonstrate against the police, was beaten up 
severely. 

There was a pall of fear in the locality. On our 


- way back we came across a huge crowd at Titori. 


They came to us and with much emotion told us 


about the kand. A woman labourer told us that 


*» 


she had seen the entire occurrence, but when we 
asked for details she said. “I am a poor woman 
with six children. If I tell you the dreadful thing 
that happened that day-the police will kill me, and 
then what will happen to my children?” But she 
indicated ina whisper that the three people who 
had been shot dead were not dacoits and that the 
girl was brutally beaten and then dragged naked to 
the thana. 

The others agreed with her and said: “Fear of the 
police has gripped all of us, and unless the entire 
police force — both officers and men — is removed 
from Baghpat and sent far away, nobody will have 


the courage to speak out.” We understand Maya’s 
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family has engaged a lawyer whom we could not 
contact. 

In view of our findings, 
version is totally baseless. 

These people are made out to be dacoits and the 
girl their ‘accomplice’ who had come to loot the 
Bank at Baghpat: So ridiculous is the story that 
dacoits came at noon in a car which needed repairs 
and with a young girl dressed in a fine sari and 
wearing jewellery, that nobody in Baghpat believed 
it and all said that it had been concocted by, the 
police to hide their heinous act. The simple truth is 
that Maya and her husband and his friends were 
going to the wedding in Ratanpuri and their car 
needed to be repaired in Baghpat bazar. 

The police have said the woman ‘accomplice’ of 
the dacoits was a ‘loose woman’. Evidently, even if 
there is a loose woman — a prostitute — nobody 
has any business, especially the police, to strip her 
and humiliate her in public. As regards Maya being 
a ‘loose woman’ — as the police would have us 
believe — as we entered Ratanpuri village everyone, 
particularly the women, told us with anguish they 
were shocked that “such a dreadful thing could have 


we feel that the police 


_happened to our Maya. She was one of the sweetest 


on the street of Baghpat, the people, though too 
terrified to confront the police, were moved to throw 
dhotis to cover the girl’s nakedness. Far. from 
stripping the girl, there was so much sympathy for 


‘the girl that one of them said, “Even Draupadi was 


not stripped naked. Bhagwan Krishna protected her. - . 
And we could not give protection to our girl.” ' 
The fact is that the people are dazed with fear. 
The shock is so great that when we reached Baghpat 
and questioned a young man about the incident he 
was in a hurry to leave us; he said, “Oh, I was not 


here at all. Don’t ask me anything”. 
. We, the members of the delegation, demand 
that — l 


1. There should be a judicial enquiry. 

2. All police officers of Baghpat should be sus- 
pénded and removed from the place in order to 
create a fear-free atmosphere to facilitate an impar- - 
tial inquiry. Such steps must be taken in every case 
in which a woman has been molested by the police. 

3. The SHO, Baghpat, and his associates should 
be arrested and tried for murder. `` ' 

Amiya Rao; Pramila Dandayate 


M, P.; Tarakeshwari Sinha, General 
. Secretary, Congress-U; Indira 


and gentlest of our girls.” 


It is being said that the public and not the ‘police 
stripped the woman. With three dead bodies lying 


Tarapur (Contd. from p. 7) 


Senate, where efforts are in pro- 
gress to mould opinion on both 
sides, the decision may tilt in 
favour of the President. In the 
Senate there are individuals who 
are torn between their desire to 
have amicable relation with India 
and to protect the US non- 
proliferation policy. This section 
of Senators is opting for a new 


‘approach. 


In signing the executive order 
authorising the shipments for 
which India had applied in the 
1977-80 period, President Carter 
made it'clear that he upheld the 
State. Department’s argument 
that the Indian applications fell 
within the ‘grace period’ provid- 
ed by the amended Atomic 
Energy Act. The statutory cri- 
terion is not applicable to Indian 
applications 
cut-off date (September 1979). 
Defending his waiver in terms of 
policy reasons, Carter maintained 
that the exports would help 
attenuate Indo-US nuclear diffe- 
rences and would also avoid the 
risk of India claiming that the 
US had violated the Tarapur 
accord. Such a position, he as- 
serted, would free India of its 
contractual obligations. In addi- 
tion, failure to supply the fuel 
might hurt other important U.S. 


made before the. 


New Delhi 
June 28, 1980 


interests such as stability in the 


- South and South-Western Asia. 


as India is a key nation in the 


. region. 


In the Senate also sensitive 
policy grounds were brought in. 
Cancellation of the exports would 
be inimical to Indo-US relations 
ata time when need existed for 
“encouraging India to pursue 
policies harmonious with US-in- 
terests.” Tarapur is crucial in 
this context and a positive ges- 
ture on the issue of nuclear sup- 
ply would induce India in the 
long run to actin consonance 
with US interests. These were the 
views put forward in the Senate 
from the side of Administration. 

The difference in views and 
political deviations in the casting 
of US policy have only compli- 
cated an issue which, from the 


‘Indian point of view, is clear and 


straightforward. In all the ‘dis- 
cussions and debates going on in 
the US, ironically, its contrac- 
tual obligation to supply the fuel 
is not underlined at all. Bringing 
in of extraneous considerations 
has been exasperating. Delay in 
fuel supply has disastrously affec- 
ted the capacity of the Indian. 
nuclear fuel complex at Tarapur 


and the cost of production has- 


increased fourfold. Prolongation 
of this agony impedes India’s 
power generation at a time when 


‘Kumari M. P.; Kishore Sinha M.P.; 
Sushila Tyagi, sister of Prakashvir 
Shastri; Sushila Arya; R. S. Tyagi; 
Ram Gopal Tyagi. 


energy is vital, but it hardly af- 
fects India’s advancement to- 
wards nuclear self-sufficiency. 

In spite of Carter’s decision, 
the timely arrival of two ship- 
ments of slightly enriched uran- 
ium in India. remains uncertain. 
If the shipments arrive, the ban 
on the use of alternative fuel and 
on reprocessing of spent -fuel 
remains. The question then: will 
be: What about Tarapur’s future - 
requirements of enriched uran- 
ium? Is there not the likelihood 
of a repetition of the dismal 
drama of delay which will hurt 
Indian interests? True, there are 
in the United States supporters 
of Carter’s decision to authorise 
the shipments. But the support 
is based on the view that the fuel 
supply woulď facilitate the achie-. 
vement of US interests in South 
and South-West Asia and that 
India should be encouraged to 
actin a way harmonious with 
US interests in the region. In this 
context the question arises: What 
if india finds itself unable to act 
in accord with US interests? In 
such an. event, what will be the 
American attitude to fuel sup- 
ply? 

Nuclear and foreign policy 
makers in India should ponder 
over this and related questions 
and find the answets well in 
time. EJ = 
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A new LEW saroso of 
' Migh capacity and variable 
@ii-ptate and combination foiding 
machines capablo of solving 
afi folding problems cncounterad 
kn day-to-day work .. 


Standard models.“ 
o All-plate folder 5042 B 
e All plate folders 5058, 
6056-B, 5071, 5071 B, 
- 6090, 5090 B, and 5112 
e Combination folders 
2056, 2071 
A comprehensive 
, agsartment cf 
$ attractive extras 
add to tho flexibility of 
these machined. 
They include sound-proofing 
equipment, facilities for 
double sheet working, alus?, 
counters, wallet folding unit, 
manual feeding tablo 
and many othar accessory units. 
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A path to prosperity for | 
the toiling masses _ 







Ree, 


shape 


The Left Front Government on June 21 - Anarchy in education has been ended. 
completes three years in office. Mass copying and indiscipline have been 


The leadership it has provided has kept rooted out. Education is free up to 
West Bengal holly roe of Seamer | Class X, and will be free up to Class XH 


or parochial feelings. this year. are 
Panchayets have been reactivised and Major initiatives have been taken in regard 


are functioning fully confident of their to promotion of social welfare and social 
new role in rural reconstruction. security. As many as 27,000 poor peasants 
will now receive pensions. Other reciepients 


‘Operation Barga’ has so far recorded of pensions are widows, the disabled and 
legal rights to their tillage of over ‘enc: andsold artisans: 
8,50,000 sharecroppers. 

Bas The Left Front Government is the first to 
Holdings. of up to 4 acres of irrigated introduce allowances for the unemployed. 


and 6 acres of non-irrigated land have 
of the Central Government that prices 


Without any industrial unrest wages and. for ten essential commodities be fixed and 
benefits have improved for nearly 10,00,000 uniform throughout the country. = 


people employed in tea, jute, textile and 


engineering industries. Emoluments have Satisfactory as have been the achievements 
also gone up in the printing and hosiery of the last three years, the Left Front 
industries. Improvement in industrial Government would continue tts efforts to g 
relations has encouraged the setting up of secure a better life for the toiling masses g 
industries and productivity. of West Bengal. = Ss, 
= Oe ta 
` Bhs : 
GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL OA. 
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Time for Shock Treatment 


(ems against: Harijans .and women, 
especially by.policemen themselves and 
in some cases with their connivance, have 
been on the increase. Concern over this 
growing menace is not confined to the 
houses of Parliament or some of the State 
Legislatures. Indeed, the widespread fear 
and-anxiety caused.among the public by 
recent and not-so-recent incidents of this 
Kind, especially in the north, have not 


` found adequate expression in the highest 


Y 


Fed. ` 
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popular forums available to us under the 
Constitution. The. references, : however 
tumultuous, in Parliament and some of 
the State Legislatures — UP and Madhya 
Pradesh, for example — represent no more 
than the proverbial tip of the iceberg. 
Even as the sordid Baghpat episode is 
very much in the news, comes a report 
from Unnao district of UP of alleged rape 
of a Harijan girl by the police. Baghpat 
holds national attention, but incidents re- 
ported from other parts of the country 
have been no less disturbing and no less 
shameful. Predictably, Uttar Pradesh pro- 
vides the largest number, in districts as far 
apart as Gonda and Gorakhpur on the 
one hand and Banda and Hamirpur on 
the other, but there have been terrifying 
tales of torture and harassment from other 
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States as well. UP hasa long list, some 
directly involving police officers or con- 
stables or both, some involving hirelings 
having links with the local police. 

From Madhya Pradesh comes the re- 
port about a: nineteen-year-old boy in 
Bhopal, alleged to have been beaten 
up and tortured a few days ago; in Vidisha 
district two persons were alleged to have 
died as a result of torture. The shocking 
story of how a pregnant woman worker 
summoned to a police station in Durg 
district was stripped in the lock-up in the 
presence of her teen-aged son was narrat- 
ed. in the State Assembly the other day. 
Unlike the UP Government, the Madhya 
Pradesh Government would seem to have 
aċted with some sense of urgency, arrest- 
ing and suspending the men concerned. 

In Bibar, the Central Reserve Police it- 
self is reported to have been involved in a 
raid on three villages in Darbhanga dis- 
trict, and they had as their companions in 
crime personnel of the Bihar armed police; 
Harijans were attacked and women were 
not spared, and two persons died, accord- 
ing to the State Kisan Sabha leader. In 
Haryana, one of the incidents con- 
cerns.a middle-aged Harijan allegedly tor- 
tured to death in police custody. The list 
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Peasant 


does not end here, as can be seen from the 
daily press. 

What has happened in Baghpat is 
symbolic of an attitude that does not augur 
well for either democracy or the restoration 
of faith in those who are supposed to 
govern this country. Union Home Minister 
Zail Singh’s observations in Parliament on 
the happenings in Baghpat only rouse 
misgivings about the ability or the will- 
ingness of those in authority to ensure 
adequate protection for the weaker sec- 
tions, especially women. Coming from the 
present Union Government headed by 
Indira Gandhi, the plea that law and order 
isa State subject and that the Centre could 
only discuss the matter with the State 
authorities, that discussions in Parliament 
would affect Centre-State relations, and so 
on, sounds ridiculous, to put it mildly. It 
is well known that the State Governments 
are the creatures of the Centre—in the States 
where the Congress-I has a big majority, 
the leader has been the choice of the Prime 
Minister, and Cabinet formation was not 
done on their own by the Chief Ministers 
concerned. Why then this rather dishonest 
pretence that these State Governments are 
entities capable of acting independently of 
the wishes of the Union Government, and 
particularly of Indira Gandhi? As for Zail 
Singh, it is difficult to weigh his credibility. 
Even after the State Government has under 
public pressure instituted a judicial inquiry, 
the Union Home Minister has not hesita- 
ted to give his own verdict on the Baghpat 
affair (or was he voicing the Centre’s ad- 
vance judgement?). The strangest part of the 
story 1s that but for the judicial inquiry the 
policemen might have been rewarded ! 

Zail Singh has offered to the Rajya 
Sabha what evidently has been served up 
to him by the State authorities. While 
admitting that the woman was badly 
beaten up and her clothes were torn, the 
Home Minister declared categorically that 
there was no evidence of rape. What is 
more, he went on nonchalantly to offer 
his weighty opinion that the allegation 
about a number of policemen raping the 
woman at the police station defied all logic. 
It is certainly a pleasant surprise to know 
that logic figures somewhere, in some 
inchoate form,in Zail Singh’s thinking 
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process. Many independent teams have 
visited the area, one or two including 
Congress-I MPs. If it is open to Zail Singh 
to virtually exonerate the policemen con- 
cerned even without proper investigation, 
others can well condemn the policemen on 
the basis of what a large number of eyewit- 
nesses saw. The story about the three 
persons shot dead in broad daylight 
having been “hardened criminals” is the 
kind of thing that the police put out 
after every atrocity committed by members 
of the tribe. Such stories are doled out to 
the public even in cases where goondas 
engaged by rich high-caste landlords set 
fire to the huts of Harijans, kill young and 
old alike, rape the women and commit 
other heinous crimes. It no doubt suits 
Zail Singh to accept such theories now; 
the tune cf those in Government, from 
Indira Gandhi downwards, would have 
been, and indeed was, the exact opposite 
When they were not in office, and others 
were. And our Giani Zail Singh, with his 
experience as a former Chief Minister, 
knows perfectly well that the allegation 
that the victims were dacoits does by no 
means justify the police action of summa- 
rily shooting them down. 

Zail Singh talking about alleged at- 
tempts to “politicise” the various incidents 
involving atrocities against women as well 
as Harijans can perhaps be shrugged off: 
he, of course, may be forgiven, for he 
knows not what he says. But it is certainly 
astounding to learn thatina letter toa 
Rajya Sabha member the Prime Minister 
has held that the “encouragement” given 
to lawless elements by political parties was 
one of the factors responsible for the recent 
incidents involving excesses by the police 
force. One would like to know whether 
her own Congress-[ has a clean record in 
this field. Leaving aside political inter- 
ference with the police force at the lower 
levels in earlier years, about which a. 
number of panels, national level and State 
level, have commented, let us take recent 
history, which is fresh in public memory. 

Do Indira Gandhi and Zail Singh re- 
memer Narainpur? The mass rape by 
policemen in that village, which angered 
the whole country, was made the starting 
point of the Congress-l campaign to get 
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the then Lok Dal Ministry in the State of 


UP dismissed. The late Sanjay Gandhi 
made his presence felt there, and Indira 
Gandhi visited the.village, and ordered 
the strictest action against the offending 
policemen. But when the Congress-I came’ 
to power after the Assembly elections, the 
“Main accused in that case, a Deputy 
| Superintendent of Police, was reinstated— 


he had been suspended by the previous ` 


Government as a result of public pressure 
and Central toughness. In the Baghpat 
case, the policemen concerned have not 
even been suspended; some have only been 
transferred, perhaps to more paying loca- 
tions — Zail Singh’s “logic?” being that 
the Government could not ‘“‘prejudge’’ 
matters. Not only Narainpur but a number 
of other spots. of police violence or con- 
nivance at violence against the poor figur- 
ed in the~campaigns of Indira ,Gandhi’s 
party. Would Zail Singh describe all that 
as “‘politicising’’ of a non-political issue? 
We would not. Nor, one hopes, would the 
Prime Minister. s | 
: It may be true, as some apologists of the present 
© regime claim, that such incidents have always been 
prevalent but are coming to light more and more 
these, days, thanks to the media. It may be true, or 
it may not be. But either way the gravity of what 
is happening in the country and its implications for 
the future of democracy itself cannot be minimised 
by any honest citizen, let alone those who are hold- 
ing the reins today on the basis of a promise to 
provide a “government that works’. It is difficult 
to disagree with the proposition that we are yet to 
see any evidence of a government that works. The 
‘law and order situation, and the repeated police 
atrocities against the poorer sections and against 
women particularly, hardly indicate the existence of 
a government worth the name at the Centre and in 
many of the States. 

Who should be held responsible for the steady 
deterioration in recent years in the law and order 
situation and in the behaviour of the law-enforcing 
agencies? Without denying thatthere were always 
cases of police excesses here and there for long 
years going back to the period of colonial rule, it 
can be asserted that'the seventies have witnessed a 
clear worsening, and Indira Gandhi’s Emergency 
Raj can be seen as a kind of watershed. When Indira 
Gandhi now talks of the encouragement given to law- 
less elements by political parties, she would perhaps 
serve herself, her Government and her party best if 
she ponders over the events particularly of 1976 
when the police were let loose against the poor in 
many areas in the north, with an acquiescing bureau- 
cracy at hand and a “‘senior’’ leadership too- scared 
to protest. Was that not a period during which the 
bureaucracy and the police came to believe that they 
could do anything and get away withit? And did 
that not happen in fact, whether in Delhi itself or 
in Muzaffarnagar or Sultanpur or elsewhere? Having 


secured a certificate regarding the “era of discipline” 
from a Baba, what did the Indira Government do 
at that time to make the police and the bureaucrats 
behave? Or, to make some younger elements behaving 
recklessly under the protection of the party label 
and links with those in power, act with restraint? 
That was the first time in free India that the forces 
of lawlessness were on the rampage with official 
patronage on such a big scale. The way yes-men 
were rewarded and honest difference of opinion 
even within the administrative structure was snuffed 
out is no secret. 

The Janata Government which was hopefully 
voted to power by a disenchanted electorate having 
ousted Indira’s Emergency Raj proved neither com- 
petent nor honest. Of course there were the usual 
transfers of erring or dissident officers, but the 
Janata regime hardly had the moral authority or 
effectiveness to discipline the police force or the 
bureaucratic set-up. Indeed, what happened under 
Congress rule continued under Janata rule with this 
difference that there was no one to exercise politica] 
will — as proved by the many happenings from 
Belchchi to Bailadilla. The months of Janata rule 
merely saw a steady weakening of political control 
over both the administration and the course of 
events. 

Indira Gandhi swept back to power in January. 
With what results? Emergency ‘‘heroes’’ were duly 
rewarded by being brought back to their old places 
or promoted to high offices, There could have been 
no better demonstration of official-political approval 
for the Emergency excesses for which both Indira 
Gandhi and her son profusely and tearfully apolo- 
gised during the Lok Sabha election campaign in 
December last. In the whole northern belt, which 
really felt the impact of Emergency, the sycophants 


‘and favourites were back with a vengeance— Sanjay 


saw to that before his untimely death. When 
President’s rule was imposed in nine States, not only 
was the scope for rewarding the “‘loyal” fully utilis- 
ed, but the administrative personnel were blatantly 
prostituted to subserve the electoral objectives of the 
ruling party at the Centre. In the election itself, 
Tigging, instead of being winked at by the police, 
was virtually turned in many places into part of 
police function. 

Such protracted tampering with the administra- 
tive machinery both by the Janata and the Indira - 
Congress has brought about the inevitable con- 
sequence: the policeman thinks that since the ruling 
politician is so much beholden to him, he has the 
passport to commit any crime. The guilty police 
officer at Baghpat is known to enjoy the protection 
of the local Congress-I MP for whom he has done 
so much and so thoroughly. l 

A situation has therefore come when drastic 
actions are called for. Such crimes must bring 
summary and condign punishment. From Indira 
Gandhi to every Opposition leader, all must 
seriously ponder over the Frontier Gandhi’s demand 
for the hanging of the rapist. This tested preacher 
of non-violence to the Pathans facing British bayo- 
Nets, is no blood-thirsty executioner. He has only 
eon shock treatment. It is for us to adminis- 
er it. 


July a C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
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Kampuchea 


pou’ S recognition of the pre- 

sent Kampuchean Government 
headed by President Heng Samrin 
— announced amidst applause in 
Parliament on July 7 by Foreign 
Minister Narasimha Rao — is no 


doubt a major step in the direc-. 


tion ‘of active diplomacy in 
South-east Asia by New Delhi, 
The issue was hanging fire for 
over six months since it was part 
of the Lok Sabha election pledge 


of Indira Gandhi’s Congress, and 


since her coming to power in . 


January it was expected that she 
would have to honour it, this 
being the only specific issue in 
foreign policy in her party’s elec- 
tion campaign. After coming to 
power, Indira Gandhi and also 
her Foreign Minister repeatedly 
stated that the matter was under 


active consideration of her Gov- » 


ernment, and New Delhi insiders 
had a fairly clear impression that 


this decision would be announced - 


sometime during the Budget ses- 
sion of Parliament. 

In deciding on the issue, it has 
been officially stated by our 
the 
Government of India has taken 
into account two points: the over- 
whelming support of the Kam- 
puchean people 
Samrin Government at Phnom 
Penh; and secondly, effective 
control exercised by this regime 
over the territory of the Republic 
of Kampuchea. In other words, 
in the considered view of New 
Delhi, the Pol Pot regime has 
decisively lost control over both 
the people and territory of 
Kampuchea. 

It is significant therefore that 


this recognition by New Delhi 


+ 
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behind the 


has come immediately after the 
recent armed clash between the 
Kempuchean forces backed by 
the Vietnamese troops ‘and the 
Thai armed forces in the vicinity 
of Thai-Kampuchea border, and 
after the trouncing of the Thai 
forces, the US afrlifting of. consi- 
derable arms supply to Thailand 
on the pretext of that country’s 
security being in danger; no less 
important in this context are the 
reports of the massing of Chinese 
forces on the Sino-Laotian fron- 
tier and the consequent escalation 
of tension along the entiré nor- 
thern border of the Indo-China 
States.. l 

Politically, the New Delhi 
decision has the stamp of matu- 
rity in diplomacy. Foreign Minis- 
ter Rao’s statement emphasised 
the need for “avoiding the entry 
into the region of outside great 
power influences and rivalries 
with all-their undesirable con- 
sequences. This is a policy whose 
validity has also been démons- 
trated in other areas around us.” 
(The obvious reference is to the: 
policy of de-fusing tension being 
pursued by India in the crisis 
over Afghanistan). 
| The fact that India has now 
clearly put an end to the anomaly 


_of recognising neither the Pol Pot 


regime nor the Heng Samrin 
Government, is bound to have a 
stabilising impact on the entire 
South-East Asia. There were ex- 
pectations in New Delhi that the 
Asean countries would this time 
take a more realistic view of the 
Indo-China situation. It is an 
open secret that the majority of 
the Asean Governments indivi- 
dually are keen on normalising 
relations with Hanoi — which by 
implication amounts to recognis- 
ing the reality of the Heng 
Samrin regime in Kampuchea 
since Vietnam is committed to 
help 
from the genocidal stronghold of 
Pol Pot’s group. However, the 
recent meeting of the Asean 
Foreign Ministers has no doubt 
come as a disappointment to a 
large section of the friends and 
supporters of the Asean in this 
country. 


The general expectation in 


_ New Delhi is that the Asean 


countries will in no distant future - 
recognise the new - realities in 


its own 


in liberating Kampuchea - 


Indo-China, perhaps individually 
at first and then collectively. It 
was made clear to the Asean 
countries by India at the time of 
the exchange of views that Secre- 
tary of our Foreign Office Eric 
Gonsalves had in May last with 
the officials of the Asean that 
while both sides would do their 
best to improve their mutual rela- 
tions, there could possibly- be no 
veto on the foreign-policy options 
of either -side. Just as New 
Delhi would not pass judgement 
on the stand of the Asean on 
Kampuchea or any other issue, it 
too on its part would expect of 
the Asean a reciprocal attitude to 
foreign policy stand 
Foreign Minister Rao has made 
a pointed reference to the Asean. 
“We value our relations with 
Asean and we believe that we 
should intensify our dialogue 
with them.”’ ~ 

Rao went further and made a 
very important observation: ‘‘We 
anticipate that the development 
of our relations with all our 
neighbours in South-east Asia 
may enable us, in our humble: 
way, fo assist in the resolution of 
the problems that exist there.” 
Here is a clear indication of a 
new perspective — in which India 
is signifying its readiness to act as 


-the bridge between the Asean and. 


Indo-China. Thisis a role that 
India can play only after having 
recognised the reality of the Heng 
Samrin regime in Kampuchea. 
Objections have been raised in 
some quarters — particularly by 


-Janata Party and Bharatiya 


Janata Party — to the extending 
of diplomatic recognition to 
Kampuchea at a time when the 
Vietnamese troops are present in 
that country, the argument being 
that the presence of . foreign 
troops in a country should dis- 
qualify a country from getting’ 
recopnition. Whatever may be 
one’s reaction to any country 
having foreign troops on its soil, 
this cannot possibly be a criterion 
for diplomatic recognition. Had 
this been the case then a very 
large number of countries in the 
world today in all the Three 
Worlds would lose their diplo- 
matic status; for, the presence. of 
foreign troops in many countries, 
however distasteful to somebody 
or the other, is a reality which 
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we 


countries as far apart aş Korea 
and Ethiopia will bear out. By 


. this criterion all the NATO and 


Warsaw Pact countries stand, to 
be disqualified. 

Peking has predictably reacted 
unfavourably to India’s recogni- 
tion of the Heng Samrin Govern- 
ment. That was to be expected, 
since China is actively involved 
in helping the Pol Pot troops 
engaged in fighting the Govern- 
ment at Phnom Penh. At the 
same time, this need not — and 
must not = cast any shadow 


U.S. Secret Deal 
with Turkey 


V.N. GOPAKUMAR . 


ox March 29 this year, the US 
and Turkey signed a new 
“Agreement for Cooperation on 
Defence and Economy.” While 
this pact in its.English version is 
understood to extend to over 


100 pages, actually only a six- 


page edition containing only the 


main points has been released, in > 


Turkey. Washington also is 
keeping mum over it, treating it 
as an ‘executive agreement’ a 
subterfuge by which it can be 
kept away from scrutiny by the 
US Congress. . 

The well-known London 
weekly, Zhe New Statesman 
(June 20, 1980) has exposed this 


hush-hush game, pointing out 


that “the most explosive section 
of the pact is one which will 
enable the US to launch military 
adventures outside NATO's 
agreed geographical limits.” The 
exposure by the paper’s reporter, 
Claudia Wright, brings out how 
the semantics of this new pact 
have left loopholes that may help 
the US to cross the accepted 
NATO. limits. ‘These limits 


confine the NATO allies to. 


Europe, North America and the 
Atlantic Ocean north of the 


- Tropic of Cancer. They do not 


extend to the Persian Gulf or the 
Middle East, which the Ameri- 
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“over the 


cufrent moves at 
improving the Sino-Indian rela- 
tions. What Peking has to under- 
stand is that the Sino-Indian 


. relations have to be strengthened 


ona purely bilateral basis with- 
out prejudice to the alliances and 
approaches of either side in world 
affairs. In fact, the Government 
of India has been careful in an- 
nouncing this decision about re- 
cognising Kampuchea sufficiently 
in advance of the proposed visit 
of the Chinese Foreign Minister 
to. India, not to have any scope of 


cans want to reach from Turkey” 


provided “they can get under-the- 
table approval from Turkish 
military commanders” or if they 
“can slip aircraft past Turkish 
air controllers without their 
knowing much about them.” 

In fact, the Turkish press had 
raised the speculation that the 
pact “provides a springboard for 
US intefvention against Iran.” 
The New Statesman article 
reports: “Both Left and Right- 
wing groups in Turkey -were 
sharply critical of” the Demirel 
Government on this point and 
Demirel’s embarrassment grew 


deeper after remarks by Zbignieu , 


Brzezinski to a Turkish newsman 
on May 3 strongly implied that, 
should ‘the interests of the West’ 
require it, NATO countries might 
well need to intervene in the 
Gulf or the ‘South-West Asia’ as 


' a whole.” 


There are many points in the 
secret portions of this agreement 
which infringe upon ‘Turkish 
sovereignty. For instance, the 
appendix laying down procedures 
for air traffic control of one of 
the airbases, at Incirlik, makes it 
clear that only the US personnel 


“are responsible for and author- 


ised to control United States 
military aircraft.” It is to be 
noted that the US commando 
force that raided Iran in April 
which ended in a fiasco in its 
attempt to rescue the US host- 
ages, actually landed at this very 
airbase at Incirlik. 

The American bases .on Turkish 
territory, according to Zhe New 
Statesman report, “occupy posi- 
tions from which they can be 
used to monitor military move- 
ments and communications by 
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~sent 


misunderstanding about any link- 
age between the two events. 

_ Foreign Minister Rao has done 
well stressing the long history of 
cultural ties between India and 
Kampuchea of which the glories 
of Angkorvat stand as a magni- 
ficent symbol. It is to be hoped 
that in selecting the new Indian 
Ambassador for Phnom Penh 
and setting up our mission there, 
he will pay adequate attention to 
this aspect of the relationship 
between the two countries as 
well. (July 8) O 





Greéce, Syria and Iraq, to guard 
the approaches to the Northern, 
Turkish sector, of Cyprus, and to 
provide air and naval interdiction 
of attempts the Soviet fleet might 
make to come to the aid of Syria, 
‘or the Greek airforce to the aid 
of Cyprus.” 

But Greece and Iran or the 
Soviet Union are not the only 
targets of this secret US pact 
with Turkey. “A number of Arab 
States on whom Turkey depends 
for oil and trade — notably 
Libya, which supplies 21 per cent 
of Turkey’s oil, and Iraq, which 
provides more than 25 per cent 
— have conditioned their co- 
operation on Turkey’s detaching 
itself from U.S. military plans. 
How disclosure of the agreement 
may affect the newly announced 
exchange of iranian oil for 
Turkish food, worth £90 million, 
is hard to assess.” 

At home, the present Turkish 
Government headed by Demirel 
depends for coalition support on 
the National Salvation Party, an 
Islamic Rightist group. On June 
7, Erkaban, the leader of NSP 
group in the National Assembly 
to Demirel a list of 
policy demands, one of which 
calls for the promotion of Tur- 
key’s relations with Muslim 
countries and “‘definite measures 
... to ‘prevent the use of foreign 
bases in Turkey against Islamic 
countries.” The disclosure of this 
secret pact may very well touch 
off a crisis in Turkish politics. 

All this points to the conclu- 
sion that a secret pact with US 
brings to Turkey new sources of 
hostility with her neighbours and 
also the threat of political crisis 
at home O / 


Diego Garcia: 
Focal Point of- 
US Network 


O.P. SABHERWAL 


IEGO Garcia is again in 

the headlines — it is now the 
turn of Mauritius to focus atten- 
„tion on this , Indian Ocean mili- 
tary base, once part of the 
Chagos Archipelago, turned over 
by Britain to the Americans for 
a paltry 3 million pounds on a 
50-year lease. Mauritius claims 
that Diego Garcia should be re- 


turned to its territory, restoring . 


the position that obtained a 
decade and a half ago. History is 
quite clear on this matter. : Some 
fifteen years ago, Britain separat- 
ed a number of islands from 
Mauritius and the Seychelles — 
then its colonies — and gave 
them the designation ‘British 
Indian. Ocean Territory.’ These 
comprised the .Chagos: Archi- 
pelago which included the island 
of Diego Garcia. Thus, when 
Mauritius attained independence, 
it was deprived of the territories 
of the island group in which 
Diego Garcia fell. 

While Afro-Asian nations will 
no doubt extend support to 
Mauritius in its claim on Diego 


Garcia, it is the role assigned to 


this island as a United States 
military base astride the Indian 
Ocean that causes concern to 
-nations of this region. The fact 
is that Diego Garcia is meant to 
play a key role in a developing 
military network of the United 
States in the Indian Ocean area 
and the Gulf region which bodes 
no good for the countries in the 
whole area. Jt has far-reaching 
implications for the region, for 
the Diego Garcia base becomes 
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part of a strategy of US’ military 
redeployment — of building up 
Oceanic bases and military power 
to replace land bases which the 
United States has lost. 


This is a facet which has ac- | 


quired special importance in the 
last few years with Washington’s 
plans for building a rapid 
development force and the incor- 
poration of these plans into what 
is known as the “Carter Doc- 
trine”. All these plans have 
come in the wake of the collapse 
of American positions and 
strategic bases in Iran, built 
over the last two decades, fol- 


lowing the ouster of the Shah, - 


Mohammad Reza Pehlavi. It is 
from this ‘point that American 
policy has made acomplete tilt 
in favour of heavy reliance on 
military build-up on the seas and 
the oceans, using island or coas- 
tal bases where possible, seclu- 
ded from large populated areas 


. susceptible to the rise of popular 


resistance. The island and coas- 
tal: bases are to be integrated 
into the.air and sea forces of the 
United States, a strategy which 
is conceived to be immune to the 
changing consciousness of the 
peoples: of the Afro-Asian 
countries. 

This- concept of sea-based 
power had its origin in the mid- 


seventies, coinciding with the 


heavy reverses suffered by the 
Americans in Vietnam. These 
events almost converged with a 
wave of anti-Americanism that 
swept Thailand and other South- 
East Asian lands, regarded by 
Washington as its preserves. It 
was then that Washington strate- 
gists evolved the theory: of sea- 
based power, immune from the 
tides of popular resurgence in 
areas where-American bases were 
located in heavily _ populated 
Asian lands. The climax of this 
thinking came when the Amer- 
ican positions in Iran, built 
through decades of sustained 
efforts and at heavy cost, collap- 
sed in just a few weeks. At this 
stage the tilt towards oceanic 
power, integrated with island for- 
tifications and bases like Diego 
Garcia, received total backing 
from Washington military theor- 
ists. Even those among the 
American planners who had been 
sceptical about the value and 
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correctness of building Diegò 
Garcia as a military base in the. 
Indian Ocean began to change 
over,” for, in many respects this 
island offered a unique oppor- 
tunity, being a very thinly inhabi- 
ted region secluded almost totally 
from the infectious tides of 


‘human thinking by a vast ocean 


all round. 

A look at the recent past 
shows how Diego Garcia’s impor- 
tance has risen in the thinking 
of American military planners. 
It was in December 1966 that 
Britain agreed to grant-the US a 
50-year lease on the territory. In 
June 1968, the US Secretary of 
Defence approved the Wavy’s 
proposal to construct a ‘modest’ 
logistic support base at Diego 
Garcia. Initially, the concept put 
forward was of an ‘austere com- 
munications facility’, and even 
this was‘ granted by Congress 
after a lot of dithering and after 
several rejections. The mnavy’s 
request for the first increment of 
funding, for instance, was rejected 
by the Senate in December 1969, 
but a year later opinion began 
to change. The first, then a 
second and then a third increment 
in funding the construction of 
the communications facility at 
Diego Garcia were granted by 
the US Congress ` in three 
successive years, from 1970 
onwards. From 1974, it was no 
longer a question of an ‘austere’ 
base, but of expansion of facilities 
at Diego Garcia, and these pro- 
posals, involving over 200 million 
dollars, have since funnelled vast’ 
resources into the island base 
during the years 1974 to 1976. 
The buid-up at Diego Garcia 
thereafter has acquired not only 
big dimensions but a sophisticat- 
ed character. 

Diego Garcia’s development as 
a military base, conceived of. 
earlier as a ‘modest’ naval 
facility, now covers both air and 
sea power of the Pentagon. 
Among others, the changes being 
ushered in provide fora vast 
refuelling ‘station with a capacity 
of 640,000 barrels; deepening 
and expanding the harbour to 
accommodate a task force, includ- 
ing up to 12 vessels with aircraft- 
carriers of the Nimitz class at 
the top (having 2 92,000 tons 

(Continued on page 8) 
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"THERE is a perceptible aware- 
gess in the countries of West 
Asia about the capabilities of 
Indian industry. Though belong- 
ing to the developing world, 
India today is rated in many of 
these countries as having progres- 
sed in i 
enough to be in a position to 
help others in their task of 
modernising their economy. My 
recent visit to Syria has confirm- 
ed this impression very clearly. 
Indian exports to Syria have 
improved spectacularly following 


the visit of President Hafez al- - 


Asad to India in April 1978. 
That very year they went up by 
four times to Syrian pounds 
(£ Syr) 40 million, or Rs. 82.80 
million, from the previous year. 
This figure reached £Syr 100 
million (Rs 207 million) last year. 

President Asad’s visit was fol- 
lowed by visits of Syrian Minis- 
ters of Industry, Electricity, Eco- 
nomy and Foreign Trade and 


_ Transport and many official dele- 


gations. 

Some significant recent achieve- 
ments have been (a) award of a 
Feasibility Study contact to 
Metallurgical and Engineering 
Consultants of India (MECON), 
a public-sector concern, for the 
first iron and steel project in 
Syria; (b) the first construction 
contract won by an Indian ‘firm, 
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Vijay Tanks, for the construction 
of 17 oil storage tanks worth 
£Syr 30 million (Rs. 62.10 
million); (c) orders for the ex- 
ports of about 2,500 tons of 
Indian tea and about 8,000 tons 
of oilcakes; and (d) special bi- 
lateral deal for the purchase by 
India of 25,000 tons of lentils 
against the: sale of equivalent 
value of jute bags and sackings. 
An Indian consultancy firm, 
Development Consultants Inter- 


national Ltd, has been working 


m Syria since about a decade and 
has been responsible for the set- 
ting up of all cement plants there. 
It has recently been awarded con- 
sultancy work for the new Presi- 
dential Palace complex and the 
development of Khneifiss phos- 
phate mines. 

Another Indian company, 
EMS Steelal Ltd., Calcutta, has 
won the contract for designing a 
new eleciric transmission line bet- 
ween Banias and Hama. 

The Indian Railways consul- 
tancy company, RITES, has con- 
ducted a feasibility study for the 
proposed Diet-ez-Zor-Abu Kamal 
railway line, and along with its 
sister company, IRCON, is a 
serious contender for the con- 
struction of this line. 

HMT Internationa] has recent- 
ly completed a preliminary feasi- 
bility study for setting up a 
machine too] plant in Syria. 

There are over a dozen Indian 
doctors on deputation in Syria, 
recruited in 1978,-and more are 
expected to come shortly. Indian 
drilling crew is helping Syria in 
iron ore mining. 

The Syrian Deputy Foreign 
Minister, Nasser Kaddour, told 
me: “Our people now look for- 
ward to the visit of the President 
of India to Syria. We believe that 
such a visit would further en- 
hance our relations. The giving 
of diplomatic status to the PLO 
mission in New Delhi, and the 
visit of the PLO Chairman, 
Yasser Arafat, to India and his 
reception there at governmental 
and popular level—all this was 
greatly welcomed by the Arab 
people. India has crowned its 
support of the Arab rights by sup- 
porting the Palestinian rights.” 

Indian and Syrian relations, he 
said, “‘are based on mutual res- 
pect, common interest and an 


unified external political line. 
The two countries are members 
of the non-aligned movement and 
they contribute greatly to the 
causes of peace.” 

On other questions, Kaddour 
gave the Syrian position as fol- 
lows: 

What kind of Middle East 
peace would be acceptable to 
Syria? “We have always sought 
a comprehensive, just and dur- 
able peace based firstly on a com- 


_ plete Israeli withdrawal from all 


occupied Arab territories, includ- 
ing Jerusalem; and secondly on 
securing the inalienable national 
rights of the Palestinian people 
to return, to self-determination 
and to their own independent 
state. Many UN resolutions sup- 
port these two basic principles. 

“We opposed President Sadat’s 
visit to Jerusalem, the Camp 
David accords and the peace 
treaty, because they ignored the 
true conditions for a just and 
comprehensive peace. We con- 
sider the peace treaty as a sepa- 
rate, unilateral agreement; far 
from creating peace, it has creat- 
ed anew atmosphere of tension 
in the region. The Camp David 
parties are now trying to assign 
themselves as. the guardians of 
the Palestinian people and to 
make decisions on their account. ‘ 
This can never be in the service 
of peace.” 

What sort of conference would 
Syria like to see held on the Mid- 
dle East? 

“Before Sadat’s visit to Jerusa- 
lem and the Camp David accords, 
efforts were being exerted to re- 
convene the Geneva peace confe- 
rence, as called for in the UN 
Resolution 338 after the October 
1973 war. Camp David under- 
mined the foundations of that 
conference. The US negated the 
role of the UN and the USSR; 
Sadat negated the role of the 
Arabs; and they then concluded 
a unilateral and separate peace 
treaty. The conflict is net tet- 
ween Isreal and Egypt, but bet- 
ween the Arabs and Israel. 

“In our view, the UN would 
be the best arena to solve the 
Middle East conflict. All we want 
is for the UN Resolutions on the 
Middle East, taken from 1947 
until now, to be implemented. 
The USSR is no. longer calling 
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for the Geneva Conference, be- 
cause Sadat and the US have 
buried it for ever.” 

How would you describe 
Syria’s relations with Iran? 

“From its very beginning, we 
considered the revolution in Iran 
asa very significant event with 
positive effects on our region, 
because, as is well known, the 
Shah’s regime had relations with 
Israel. Iran has always had an 
impact on the Arabs because of 
its geographical position behind 
them; so when the revolution 
happened and declared its sup- 
port for the Palestinians and the 
Arabs, it was most welcome. We 
have excellent relations with Iran, 
and are pleased at the. way they 
are continually developing.” 

What is Syria’s position on the 
Soviet intervention in Afghanis- 
tan? | 

“The US and the West recogn- 
ised the Marxist regime of Nour 
= Mohammad Taraki who became 

President in April 1978 and that 
of Hafizullah Amin which follow- 
ed. When Afghanistan’s Mar- 
xist regime concluded a Treaty 
of Friendship with the USSR, the 


Diego Garcia 
(Continued from page 6) 


‘displacement, and 90 aircraft); 
and a 2280-metre long pier for 
mooring floating tenders, refuell- 
ing ships and aircraft-carriers. 
As for the air force, the runway 
is to be Jengthened from 8,000 to 
12,000 feet to enable it take 
heavy and sophisticated planes 
— among these are: the big C-5S 
cargo planes, K.C-133 refuelling 
aircraft designed to refuel the 
strategic B-52 bombers and 
SR-71 reconnaissance planes. 

Yet, for a variety of reasons a 
sizeable section in. US Congress 
has remained doubtful about the 
utility of sinking vast funds in 
an oceanic base created out of 
wilderness, far removed from the 
area that the US has regarded as 
most strategic from the military 
point of view — the European 
theatre. 

To meet the arguments of 
critics in Congress, Pentagon and 
State Department strategists have 
gradually pulled the veil off the 
far-reaching plans that have been 
laid for the long-term build-up of 
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US and the West did not make a 
move. Afghanistan sought Soviet 
help in the light of its Treaty 
with the USSR. Why should we 
deny Afghanistan the right to 
choose its own friends? , 

“We can’t understand how the 
US ‘can raise the banner of 
defending [slam in Afghanistan, 
while at the same time it is 
hostile to the Islamic regime in 
Iran and is extending military 
and economic assistance to a 
regime which is occupying Jerus- 
alem and the Holy Mosque.’’ 

What is Syria’s attitude to Iraq? 

“Iraq is a brotherly, neigh- 
bourly country.: Our relations 
witnessed some tension at a 
certain stage but there was sub- 
sequently a summit meeting bet- 
ween us and joint committees 
were set up. We were accelerat- 
ing moves to unite the two coun- 
tries, and, within a short period, 
they were very, successful. We 
were about to announce a form 
of unity or federation, when, to 


- our surprise, came news of a plot 


in Iraq followed by a series of 
physical liquidations. After this, 
all attempts at unity came to a 


Diego Garcia. It 1s these plans 
which imperil peace in the Indian 
Ocean region. ; 

An example of this line of 
thinking by militarist circles in 
the United States is the point 
that the US should have “‘perma- 
nent access” to the Persian. Gulf 
and its resources, and should 
have atits disposal a periphery 
logistics base for the deployment 
of ‘a strategic ‘air force. This 
proposition was motivated by the 
situation in West Asia and also 
by the revelation which came 
during the October 1973 Arab- 
Israeli conflict, that the United 
States cannot rely on its allies’ 
bases in Europe to dispatch ‘wea- 
pons to Israel. Therefore, Diego 
Garcia was the right trans-ship- 
ping point. The same consider- 
ation applies to other situations . 
in West Asia and the Gulf region, 


“where the Western allies of the 


United States may not be entirely 
dependable for troops and mili- 
tary deployment. 

In this latter category comes 
the growing economic and stra- 


.tegic importance of oil extracted 


in the Persian Gulf area, which 


\ 


‘Director of the 


halt. We are still awaiting word 
from our brothers in Iraq as to 
when and whether they wish the 
process to continue; as far as we 
are concerned, the door is still 
open.’’. 

How successful have moves 
been to improve relations bet- - 
ween Syria and the EEC? 

“We can see positive develop- 
ments in the stand of the EEC, 
but would like to see these grow. 
Europe has vital interests in our 
part of the world, as well as 
cultural, economic and historic 
ties. Most of the European coun- 
tries are within the Mediterranean 
basin as are half the Arab coun- 
tries; thus we have many com- 
mon interests. Some. of the 
European states’ policies are still 
close to the US — for example 
those of Holland and Britain. 
We would like to see Britain’s 
position develop more positively. 

“We, for our part, are exerting 
great efforts to improve our rela- 
tions with Europe, and to encou- 
rage the Euro-Arab dialogue. 
Foreign Minister Abdel-Halim 
Khaddam’s visit to Strasbourg 

(Continued on page 27) 


has been placed in the backdrop 
of a rapid politica] development 
of the coastal countries, from 
Saudi Arabia to the two Yemens 
and the adjoining oil-rich territo- 
ries. American specialists claimed 
that the permanent presence of 
the US Navy in these waters cor- 
responded to “legitimate and im- 
portant US interests’. Here we 
have to note that one of these 
“legitimate and important” US 
interests has a direct bearing on 
India. 

As put by Seymour Weiss, 
Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs of the 
State Department, itis this: the 
presence of the US Navy off the 
South Asian coast would be an 
important diplomatic lever and 
would serve as a “deterrent”? with 
regard to the situation in the 
region. What sort of ‘diplomatic 
lever’ is sought to be created, 
one may ask. And what is this 
‘deterrent’ for South Asia? From 
India’s point of view, this raises 
the spectre of the Seventh Fleet- 
which was sought to be used in 
1971 as a ‘deterrent’ during 
Bangladesh liberation struggle. 7 
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HE origins of non-alignment have become, for 
some years now, a matter of divergent claims 
though there has not been much of a public con- 
troversy. By and large statesmen have preferred to 
remain in the background, while scholars carried on 
a somewhat muffled debate. In the process, non- 
alignment has been subjected to interpretations and 
re-interpretations to suit the interests and objectives 
of particular countries or groups of countries inside 
and outside the movement. History is being con- 
tinuously rewritten and as in the case of Buddhism, 
the fact that non-alignment originated in India has 
been gradually receding into obscurity. , 
At the First Conference of non-aligned Nations in 
Belgrade in 1961 there were some interesting refer- 
ences to the origins of the policy. The Conference 
itself was first mooted by Tito, Nasser and Soekarno 
in what appeared to be a very decorous, high level 
and rather unsuccessful attempt to run away with 
some of Nehru’s clothes — let not any one believe 
that the gatherings of the world’s non-aligned angles 
have been, or will ever be, devoid of the manoeuvr- 
ings characteristic of politics. 
At Belgrade, President Soekarno was chosen to 
speak first in the general debate. Stating that non- 
alignment was not thought out by anyone in parti- 


The author is the Vice-Chancellor, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University. This contribution is the text of the address 
delivered by him at Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library, New Delhi on May 26, 1980. 
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cular, he said: ‘“There was no prior consultations and 
agreements before we adopted our respective policies 


of non-alignment. No, we each arrived at this policy 


inspired by common ideals prompted by similar cit- 
cumstances, spurred on by like experiences”. Admit- 
ting that “we did inspire each other”, he said, ‘““The 
experiences of one country in discovering that 2 
policy of non-alignment is the best guarantee for 
safeguarding our national and international position, 
have undoubtedly helped others to come to a similar 
conclusion”. He did not say which country, if at 
all any, made this discovery first, but he claimed that 
Indonesia was one of the first protagonists and that, 
“Ever since our proclamation of independence in 
1945, our foreign policy had been based upon, 
inspired by, the principles of non-alignment’’. As 
evidence he quoted the following words from the 
Preamble to the Indonesian Constitution of 1945: 
**...to set up a Government of the State of Indonesia 
which shall...contribute in implementing an order 
in the world which is based upon independence, 
abiding peace and social justice”. Soekarno argued, 
very rightly, that the words independence, peace and 
social justice, contained the concept of now-align- 
ment, though one must add that by themselves they 
are much too banal and do not explain fully the 
distinctive policy and the unique strategy. of non- 
alignment. 

In his speech at Belgrade, Nehru did not refer 
to the question of the origins of non alignment. But 
there was a delicate, oblique reference to it when he 
highlighted one aspect, the peace aspect of the 
policy. He said, “Now, the word non-alignment 
may be differently interpreted, but it was used and 
coined almost with the meaning of non-alignment 
with the great power blocs of the world.” According 
to all evidence it was Nehru who coined and used 
the word first, and long before the word was used, 

. Nehru had foreshadowed the concept and policy in 
fairly clear terms. 

Like President Soekarno at Belgrade, Ieo Mates, 
a well-known Yugeslav scholar, has tried to trace 
back the origins of Yugoslavia’s non-alignment to 
Tito’s address to the National Assembly on April 1, 
1946. In this address Tito talked of strengthening 
peace in the world, working for Yugoslavia’s rights, 
strengthening cultural, political and eccnomic rela- 
tions, in the first instance, with the brotherly Slavic 
peoples headed by the Soviet Union, and also with 
other countries, and safeguarding the country its 
security and peaceful development. Leo Mates com- 
mented upon this as follows: “It would be exaggera- 
tion to claim that this policy was identical with that 
which Nehru outlined five months later. tut there is 
no doubt that it was compatible with the then possi- 
ble definition of the policy of non-alignment’. This 
statement ought to be read with another observation 
made by the same author in the same hook, namely, 
Yugoslavia was not non-aligned till 1948 and that 
until then she definitely belonged to a bloc.* 

There could be no doubt that India. Burma, 
Indonesia, Yugoslavia, Egypt, indeed all the oppres- 


*References are from Non-alignment, Theory and Current 


Policy by Leo Mates, Institute of International Politics and 
Economics, Belgrade, 1972. 


sed peoples and nations were moving towards non- 
alignment in the same historical period. The ideas 
which later joined together in ‘the concept of non- 
alignment were the products of the times, and no- 
body’s monopoly. They were also not borrowed or 
imported by one country from another, but arose 
from the interests, ideals and historical experiences 
of each country, and leaders like Nehru, Soekarno, 
‘Tito and Nasser arrived at non-alignment each 
taking his own particular path to it. At the same 
time it would be doing violence to the facts of 
history if it is not recognised that it was Jawaharlal 
Nehru who gave the first clear and coherent for- 
mulation of the concept of non-alignment, and prac- 
tised it as a policy. 

One cannot avoid mentioning Nehru’s well-known 
speech of September 7, 1946. It constituted a water- 
shed between the foreign policy outlook of the 
Indian National Congress and the foreign policy of 
the independent Government of India, and it was 
indisputably the first fullfledged articulation of the 
policy of non-alignment. All the major elements 
that went into the making of the policy were explicit- 
ly present in the statement: “the emancipation of 
independent peoples and countries’, recognizing “in 
theory and practice equal opportunities for all 
races”, “keeping away from the politics of groups 
aligned against one another”, working for peace and 
the avoidance of a world war, building up ‘a worid 
commonwealth” where “‘there is free cooperation of 
free peoples and no class or group exploits an- 
other”. 

Keeping away from aligned blocs wasa new ele- 
ment introduced by Nehru. No formulation of 
foreign policy, not to speak of a policy of non-align- 
ment, would have been complete or realistic if it did 
not state a position with regard to the major world 
phenomenon of the formation of power blocs which 
was taking place in the post-war period. Nehru not 
only perceived this phenomenon and took it into 
account, but looked beyond it when he said that 
despite “the rivalries and hatreds and inner con- 
flicts” of the time, the world was moving inevitably 
towards world cooperation and the building of a 
world commonwealth. Thus while Nehru had 
brought together in his concept of non-alignment all 
its major elements he also looked beyond the epoch 
of colonialism, imperialism and power blocs to an 
era of freedom, equality, peace and world coopera- 
tion. His policy was conceived in terms that bestow- 
ed upon non-alignment lasting validity rendering 
it relevant even after colonialism was dead and 
power blocs dissolved. 

In his 1946 formulation Nehru not only spelt out 
the principal ideas, objectives and aspirations that 
constituted nou-aligament, but adumbrated a frame- 
work of relations with the rest of the world in accor- 
dance with the policy of non-alignment. He extend- 
ed the hand of friendship to all nations, to USA, 
Soviet Union, Britain and the Commonwealth, 
China and the neighbours in Asia, and he declared 
his solidarity with the nations emerging from coloni- 
alism and imperialism. It was a framework of 
relations marked neither by equidistance nor equal 
proximity, but a free and flexible system of relations 
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` its recent past. 


governed by a combination of principles, interests 
and historical and geographical factors. In other 
words, it was an independent foreign policy that he 
proclaimed but not an independence conceived in 
narrowly nationalistic terms. As Nehru put it some 
time later, his aim was “to look after India’s in- 
terests in the context of world cooperation and world 
peace”. 

I shall endeavour here to delve into the origins of 
some of the principal aspects of the composite con- 
cept of non-alignment. [am afraid much of it is 
well-known. Nehru once said that “a country’s 
foreign policy ultimately emerges from its own tradi- 
tions, urges, objectives and more particularly from 
We were laying the basis of our 
foreign policy even when we were opposing the 
British Government during the last twenty or thirty 
years”. 

To trace the roots of non-alignment in India’s past 
is not to claim, as some scholars have done, that: 
“our non-alignment, like our non-cooperation and 
non-violence, is a principle of conduct tested and 
proved viable in four millenia of civilised existence”, 
and "nourished by the Hindu view of the ultimate 
uta”. Nehru made no such claim, at once un- 
historical and obscurantist, for his policy. 

The Hindu tradition had never been a uniform 
one. One could derive from it pluralism or absolut- 
ism, tolerance or fanaticism, violence or nonviolence, 
alignment or non-alignment. Nor was the Indian 
tradition identical with Hindu tradition. It contained 
in it philosophical, ethical aud social strands deriv- 
ed from a multiplicity of sources includiag Buddh- 
i:m, Jainism, Islam, Christianity and the industrial 
civilisation of the West. Perhaps more than any 
other single individual Nehru represented this com- 
posite and complex culture of India. While Gandhiji 
interpreted the Indian heritage in terms of truth and. 
non-violence, Nehru interpreted it in terms of 
tolerance and unity in diversity, and he believed 
that India, with all its regional, linguistic, religious, 
social and economic differences, could survive and 
progress only by preserving and practising this 
central tradition of tolerance. The policy of non- 
alignment and peaceful coexistence was essentially a 
projection of the same approach in international 
politics. 

The ideas of independence, anfi-colonialism, anti- 
imperialism, non-interference in the internal affairs 
of nations and respect for their independence and 
sovereignty, opposition to all forms of domination 
and to power politics and power groupings, elimin- 
ation of exploitation, and concepts of social, econo- 
mic and political justice, equality, world peace, world 


-cooperation and 2 new world order — all these were 


present in the thinking of the Indian nationalist 
movement. These ideas evolved and integrated 
themselves in the concept of non-alignment under 
the impact of the struggles, storms, and debates of 
the nationalist movement, which was not only a 
political movement, but a movement for the renais- 
sance, reformation and modernisation of Indian life, 
culture and society. Nehru stood at the crest of this 
movement maintaining some kind of quivering, 
moving equilibrium of the forces at work in India. 
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Centra! to non-alignment was the concept of inde- 
pendence which meant the attainment and protec- 
tion of national independence, the freedom to 
fashion a political, social and economic system 
. according to one’s own principles and genius, and 
to pursue a foreign policy of one’s own choice 
according to one’s own interesis, objectives and 
ideals. Nehru had a lot to do with the development 
of India’s concept of independence and India’s world 
view. The early debate on Dominian Status versus 
Purna Swaraj was significant inthis respect. For the 


Madras session of the Indian National Congress in ç 


1927 Nehru drafted a resolution which declared 
“the goal of the Indian people to be independent 
with full control over the defence forces of the 
country, the financial and economic policies, and 
the relations with foreign countries.’ There was 
opposition to this from the powerful conservative’ 
wing of the Congress and the wording was changed 
to a simple statement that “this Congress declares 
the goal of the Indian people to be complete national 
independence”. How far advanced Nehru’s thinking 
was could be seen from Rajendra Prasad’s comment 
that the Congress would have become “the laugh- 
ing stock of the world’’, if it passed the resolution as 
drafted by Nehru. Gandhi remarked that even the 
amended resolution was ‘“‘hastily conceived and 
_thoughtlessly passed”. 

Nehru’s reasons for advocating full independence 
rather than Dominian Status were significant. Ina 
statement dated January 27, 1928, he said: ‘‘Do- 
minian Status means we must cooperate with 
England and her group of nations and have special 
and intimate relationship with them rather than with 
other countries’. He further argued: “Fhe British 
Empire was definitely opposed to a large number of 
other groups’... if India gets Dominian Status it 
necessarily follows that we fit our policy with the 
foreign policy of England, that we support England 
in Egypt, China and elsewhere”. What was relevant 
from the standpoint of the evolution of the concept 
of non-alignment was this linking of the idea of full 
independence to the refusal to tie India’s policy to 
that of a-great-power or a group. Equally relevant 
was the argument advanced in a statement by, Nehru 
that the Congress resolution meant the severance of 
the British connection as it existed, and the objection 
to Dominian Status was based on the nature of the 
British Empire as it then existed, and not what it 
might become later. 

Here Nebru foresaw not only the final liquidation 
of the Empire, but thè possibility of its being trans- 
formed into the free association of the common- 
wealth. Indeed, Nehru stood for a broader inter- 
nationalism which had become part. of the creed: of 
the Indian National Congress. He declared, “We 
are perfectly willing to surrender part of our 
independence in common with other countries to a 
teal international order’. This idealistic dream 
receded in Nehru’s mind with the passage of time 
and the impact of the harsh realities of international 
life, but it haunted him to the endin the form of 
international cooperation and the building ‘of a new 
and just world order. Nehru was one of the first 
statesmen'who felt strongly the necessity and the 
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inevitability of international cooperation in the 
modern age of science and technology for human 
progress as well as survival. In him the policy of 
non-alignment was born outof the marriage of 
nationalism with internationalism, and in the har- 
monisation of these two aspects lay the distinctive 
nature cf his non-alignment. But Nehru also knew 
as he wrote in Discovery of India, “in any contest 
between nationalism and internationalism, national- 
ism was bound to win’. Thus even before he held 
power in his hands Nehru’s concept of non-align- 
ment contained not only an idealistic yearning but a 
pungent sense of reality. 

Even his internationalism was not a tame concept. 
From the Congress of the Anti-Imperialist League 
held in Brusselles in 1928, to the Bandung Confe- 
rence of 1955 anti-colonialism, and anti-imperialism 
were for Nehru part of a militant international 
struggle on behalf of the oppressed peoples and 
nations. At Brusselles he identified the Indian 


struggle with that of the oppressed peoples and said 


that the Indian National Congress wanted to link 
“our national movement with this international 
united front to fight imperialism”. He argued that 
the Indian problem was not only a national problem 
but of world interest, “‘as it directly applies to the 
most powerful imperialism of our time and directly 
affected a number of other countries and peoples”. 
However shortlived Nehru’s colloboration with the 
Anti-Imperialist League might have been, Nehru 
had throughout linked India’s freedom movement 
with that of the rest of the peoples of Asia and 
Africa and also with the idea of creating a new and 
just international order. 

Nehru’s writings in the late twenties and early 
thirties showed his perception of large bloc-like 
conglomerations of states emerging in the world, 
threatening the independent existence of small 
states. He predicted the possibility of Britatn and 
the United States joining together to create “a 
powerful Anglo-Saxon bloc to dominate the world”. 
He thought that it was “‘possible that in future even 
the Soviet Union might develop a new type of 
imperialism”, though for a long time to come she 
would remain the friend of all oppressed nationali- 
ties for reasons of self-interest. He warned that if 
there was going to be no world federation “‘it might 
lead to the grave danger of hostile groupings and 
therefore the continuation of big wars”. 

During this period, before the Second World War, 
Nehru had put forward the idea of an ‘‘Eastern 
Federation” consisting of India, China, Burma, 
Ceylon, Nepal, Afghanistan and some other nations, 
not as an exclusive bloc, but having friendly con- 
nections with both the Soviet Union and Ameriea. 
This appeared more like the area of peace in Asia 
Nehru later visualised or like the association of 
states he helped to bring together at the Asian 
Relations Conference and the Bandung Conference. 
The proposal essentially meant the creation of an 
area of peace in Asia in the face of the rising power 
blocs. 

In Discovery of India, written when war was still 
on, his concern had grown over the likely emergence 
of large federations or groups of nations in Europe 
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and elsewhere in addition to the great powers like 
the US and the Soviét Union. He envisaged the 
need for a regional grouping of the cpuntries border- 
ing on the Indian Ocean on either side of India — 
Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan, India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Malaya, Siam, Java, -etc. But he added: “for my 
part I have no liking for a division of the world 
into huge supra-national areas unless they are tied 
together by some world bond. But if people are 
foolish enough to avoid world unity and some world 
organisation, then these vast supra-national regions 
are likely to take place”. 

Nehru expatiated his views on the subject while 
examining Walter Lippman’s concept of four power 
arbits in the world, namely the Atlantic, the 
Russian, the Chinese and the Hindu-Muslim in 
South Asia. He described this concept as a conti- 
nuation of power-politics-on a vaster scale. Of the 
geo-political theory of H.J. Mackinder and Professor 
Spykman — the so-called heart-land and rimland 
theory — he said that it was ‘based on the policy 
of expansion and empire and balance of power 


which inevitably leads to conflict and war’’. This. 


fundamental and systematic rejection of the power- 
politics and the balance of power policies of the 
great-powers contributed as much to the concept of 
non-alignment and to the non-aligned vision of the 
world order as ideas of independence, anti-colonial- 
ism, equality, justice, etc. 

In Discovery of India, Nehru did not just stop at 
rejecting such concepts and policies of power. He 
put forward the alternative of world cooperation. He 
emphasised that “cooperation can only be on a 
basis of equality and mutual welfare, on a pulling 
up of the backward nations and peoples to a com- 
~ mon level of well-being and cultural advancement, 
on an elimination of racialism and domination”. 
Here Nehru had anticipated some of the later ideas 
of democratisation of international politics and the 
redistribution of wealth and power in the world. 

Nehru then posed the fundamental non-aligned 
question namely, in a world dominated by nations 
grouped around the United States and the USSR, 
where do millions in Asia and Africa come in? And 
he answered the question by saying that for them 
the test of each world development will be: “Does 
it help towards our liberation? Will it enable us to 
live freely the life of our choice in cooperation with 
others? Does it bring equality and equal opport- 
unity for nations as well as groups within each 
nation? Does it hold forth the promise of an early 
liquidation of poverty and illiteracy and bring better 
living conditions? These are nationalistic questions, 
but this nationalism seeks no dominion over, or 
interference with others...Large parts of Asia and 
Africa consist of an awakened, discontented, seeth- 
ing humanity no longer prepared to tolerate the 
existing conditions. Conditions and problems differ 
greatly in various countries of Asia, but throughout 
this vast area, in China and India, in South-east 
Asia, in Western Asia, and the Arab world, run 
common threads of sentiment and invisible links 
which hold them together”. 

Without straining the meaning of words one may 
say that here isa simple, impassioned presentation 
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of the issues and ideals that gave rise to the policy 
of non-alignment, and to the Bandung and Belgrade 
Conferences. By the time Nehru came out of prison 


his basic ideas about foreign policy and non-align- ` 


ment-were already fully formed. That is how the 
woild could see the concept of non-alignment emerge 
full-fledged in his speech of September 7, 1946 al- 
most like Urvasi rising from the cosmic sea of milk 
“a maiden full-flowered’’ to use the words of 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

The policy of the Indian National Congress dur- 
ing the Second World War and ‘“‘the terrible dilem- 
ma” it imposed on Nebru were some kind of reher- 
sal for the policy and diplomacy of non-alignment 
India adopted after Independence. Nehru was torn 
between two goals both dear to him — the indepen- 


dence of India, and the victory of the Allies over ` 


Fascism and Japanese militarism. For Subhas 
Chandra Bose there wasno mental dilemma. He 
pursued the unmitigated cause of national inde- 
pendence, and fought the British on the side of 
Japan and Germany believing that the defeat of 
Britain would bring freedom for India. Nehru could 
not tolerate the victory of Fascism nor did he believe 
that its victory would give India real independence. 
“We shall préfer’* he declared, “to perish rather 
than submit to an arrogant imperialism ora new 
invader”. Nehru’s agonised dilemma was resolved 
finally in the “Quit India’? movement when he made 
the choice of plumping for India’s over-riding 
national interests without joining up with the inter- 
national forces to which he was uncompromisingly. 
opposed. 

Like Subas Chandra Bose, P.C Joshi, the leader 
of the Communist Party of India, had for different 
reasons, no difficulty in making a choice in the war 
once the Soviet Union entered the war against Hitler. 
In an exchange of letters with Gandhi, P.C. Joshi argu- 
ed that after the entry of Soviet Union into the war 
“every people have to choose for themselves which 
camp they should line up with, whose victory they 
should choose”. It was the language of alignment 
that he used, and Gandhiji gave the best non-aligned 
reply to it. Gandhiji wrote: “Between Scylla and 
Charybdis, if I sail in either direction, I suffer ship- 
wreck. Therefore I have to be in the midst of the 
storm’’. There could be no better definition of non- 
alignment in a divided world than this. It was nei- 
ther a fence-sitting nora passive policy but one of 
squarely facing the,storms of world politics, relying 
basically on one’s own resources and ingenuity. This 
policy of the Indian National Congress during the 
War was a dress rehearsal for the policy of 
nonsalignment pursued by Nehru after Indepen- 
dence, 

Nehru did not overlook the economic content of 
the policy even during the period of nationalist 
struggle. In 1928, he told the Congress of the Anti- 
Imperialist League at Brussells that there was need 
for providing a broader basis for nationalism in the 
oppressed countries by working for ‘‘the masses, 
the peasants and the other workers”. Since 1927, 
Nehru had introduced the idea of economic freedom 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Punjab Election: 
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SATYAPAL DANG 


In the communique issued on July 1, 1980, 
by the Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
after the meeting of the Party’s Central Com- 
mittee in New Delhi (June 26-29), it was stated: 
“The Central Committee noted that in Punjab, 
too, where the Akali Party adjusted seats with 
the CPI(M) and the CPI, the Congress could 
have been defeated instead of winning witha 
slender majority of five seats, if the CPI had 
not dragged its feet and delayed the concluding 
of the seat adjustments, and in-fighting had not 
erupted in the Akali Party.” Prior to this 
CPI(M) communique, on June 30, the following 
contribution was received by Mainstream from 
a distinguished leader of the CPI, Satyapal 
Dang, reviewing the Punjab election from his 
point of view. Any discussion on this subject 
will be welcome. —Editor 


Is the recent elections to nine “State Assemblies 
including Punjab, the Communist Party of India 
(CPI) and the Communist Party of India (Marxist) 
(CPM) fought together, taking the election battle as 
a whole. Also, they had electoral adjustments/agre- 
ements/alliances with some non-Communist, includ- 
ing non-Left, parties (Akali Party in Punjab). On 
the whole, their cadres and members worked for 
each other’s candidates wholeheartedly and enthusia- 
stically. This was certainly the case in Punjab. 
Coming soon after a similar experience in January 
1980 when the present Lok Sabha was elected, it is 
a development that needs to be welcomed heartily. 
It should help in bringing the two parties still closer 


and nearer the goal of ‘unity of the Communist’ 


movement in the country. Yet,-progress towards this 
aim will be hindered if the negative aspects of the 
experience are not taken note of and if proper and 
correct lessons are not drawn from them. In this 
article, we deal with the experience in Punjab. 

Both the CPI and the CPM in Punjab wanted an 
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reached a quick agreement. 


overall and all-in agreement with the Akali Party. 
Both also wanted to accommodate the Lok Dal, 
the Congress (U) and the Janata Party. The Akali 
Party wanted to include the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) also. The CPI opposed this strongly; the CPM 
did the same; though only half-heartedly. The Akali 
Party and the CPM and the CPI were able to reach 
agreement to support each other, and they did not 
clash except in the case of two seats. 

In Kharar, the CPI clashed with the Akali Party, 
with the CPM supporting the latter. In Nangal, 
there were candidates of all the three parties. No 
agreement proved possible with the Lok Dal, the 
Congress(U) and the Janata Party except that in 
respect of a few seats, the Akalis and the two Com- 
munist Parties supported some Congress(U) and 
Janata candidates. In a few other constituencies they 
supported independents including Congress(I) 
rebels. In constituencies where the real contest was 
between the Congress(I) and the BJP, the Akalis 
supported the BJP. There were a number of rebel 
Akalis in the field. Many of these Akalis opposed 
official Akali candidates; and several of them oppo- 
sed CPI and CPM candidates. 

The major part -of the Akali Party and its leader- 
ship, taking the State as a whole, implemented the 
apreement. As the election fight developed, the issue 
of power, Congress(I) or Akalis, became the focus. 
The Congress (I) won a narrow majority, 63 out of 
117 as against 17 in the previous Vidhan Sabha. The 
Akalis got 37 against the earlier 59, the CPI got 9 as 
against 7,.and the CPM 5 as against 8 in the dissol- 
ved house. The BJP could win only one seat, inde- 
pendents getting two. In other words. while the CPI 
registered a marginal gain of two seats, the Left as 
a whole is down by one seat. The Congress(I) vote 
has gone down by nearly 8 per cent as compared 
with its vote in January 1980. It has won in 63 con- 
stituencies while in January 1980 it led in as many 
as 93. 

Let us now come to what we have referred to 
above as negative aspects of the CPI-CPM working 
together. . 

It would be readily conceded by any well-wisher 
of the Communist movement that the CPland the 
CPM should have tried to reach an accord between 
themselves and then jointly negotiated with the 
Akali Party (and other smaller parties). The Punjab 
State Council of the CPI resolved to adopt this 
approach and to try for its successful realisation. 
Obviously that required a similar approach from the 


- CP vl. Unfortunately, that was lacking altogether. 


A number of articles by CPM Politbureau mem- 
ber Harkishan Singh Surjit, both before and after the 
elections, leave no doubt that the CPM did not have 
this approach. Admittedly its approach was to come 
to a quick agreement with the Akali Party and then 
try to help bring about an agreement with the CPI 
and others (evidently on terms which it would con- 
sider just and reasonable in the given political situ- 
ation). In fact, the CPM and the Akali Party 
The CPM was given 
13 seats as against 8 it had contested and won in 
1977. Negotiations between the CPI and the Akali 
Party lingered on for quite some time more. Ulti- 
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inately the Akalis agreed to thé CPI contesting 
17/18 seats; they agreed to support the CPI in res- 
pect of 16 seats. It was agreed that there: would be 
a ‘‘friendly” contest in one (Kharar), while Nangal 
(the eighteenth) was to be decided between the CPI 
and the CPM. Taking advantage of their failure to 


aeree regarding Nangal, the Akalis ultimately sup-. 


ported the rebel Akali candidate in that constituency. 
It may be mentioned that in 1977 too, the CPI had 
contested 18 seats (and won seven). 

If the CPI and the CPM had made efforts and 
arrived at a common understanding, the results for 
the Left would obviously. have been better. Many 
friends of the Communist movement have regretted 
that the CPM did not adopt the approach it should 
have, while some have expressed the view that the 
CPI should have made 2 bigger effort to bring the 
‘CPM round to the correct approach. 

Negotiations between the Akali Party and the 
CPI were protracted and even reached near-dead- 
lock at least once because of differences regarding 
the number of seats to be conceded to the latter as 
also the specific seats to be conceded. 

The Akali leadership wanted to make the number 
of seats held by différent parties in the dissolved 
house the basis. The CPI pointed out that the situ- 
ation was very different from that in June 1977. Ii 
also pointed out that in January 1980, the Akalt 
Party had a lead only in 23 Assembly segments. It 
wanted the prevailing situation in the State to be 
taken into account. 

Secondly, the CPI pointed out that it would be 
helping the Akali-Party to win many seats even 
though in each of such constituencies its vote might 
be smaller than that of the Akali Party. It would be 
unfair if in return the CPI were to be conceded only 
such seats where the chances of victory would not 
be bright even when fought unitedly. 


Thirdly, the CPI did not want seats which should — 


obviously go to such leaders of the Janata Party, 
etc., as Brish Bhan and Des. Raj. The Akali Party 
was willing and wanted to concede some such seats 
to the CPI instead of the ones that the CPI had 
claimed. It was pointed out to the Akali leadership 
that it would make very difficult an agreement with 
the Janata, the Congress(U), etc. - 

Fourthly, the CPI did not want to go unrepresen- 
ted in any of the 12 districts of the State. The CPI’s 
influence justified this claim. Moreover, this was in 
the interest of the alliance partners too, because that 
would ensure the enthusiastic support of the CPI 
ranks in every district. : 

We hoped that the CPM would use its influence 
with the Akali Party and persuade it to see the 
reasonableness of the viewpoint of the CPI. Instead, 
Harkishan Singh Surjit came out with an article in 
the CPM daily Lok Lehar (May 4, 1980) sharply 
criticising the CPI. He accused it of not discharging 
its duty by minimising its claim in the interest of 
the anti-authoritarian front. This led to a feeling in 
the CPI that the CPM wanted to restrict the CPI 
with the help of the Akali Party and to ensure that 
it was not conceded more seats than had been allot- 
ted to the CPM.. It may be mentioned that Surjit 
same out with this article within a few days ofa 
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news item in the press which quoted E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad as having said that differences bet- 
ween the two parties would not be discussed openly. 

After the election results were out, Surjit came 
out with two articles reviewing them. He repeated 
the above ill-founded criticism of the CPI and said 
much more. For instance, the’CPI was alleged io 
have been mainly responsible for the fact that an 
agreement with the Janata Party and the Cong- 


. ress(U) did not prove possible. Dispassionate con- 


. 


sideration of all the relevant facts and a discussion 
in a spirit of understanding each other would con- 
vince Surjit of the uncharitable and unjust characier 
of his criticism. And-that would lead to less distrust 
and more confidence in each other. That is why the 
CPI National Council has emphasised the necessity ` 
of frequent dialogue at all levels between the two 
parties. ` 

Both the CPI and the CPM were keen to contest 
Nangal as well’ as Dasuya. The CPI withdrew its. 
claim to the latter. The CPM promised to leave 
Nangal to the CPI if it was able to reach agreement 
on other seats. At the same time, it. announced 
Kishori Lal, a veteran Communist leader and a 
colleague and comrade of Bhagat Singh, as its eandi- 


` date for this seat. Later on, it expressed its inability 


to withdraw its candidate in view of his stature. 
This led to a conflict between the CPI and the CPM 
on this seat. This had a rather bad effect on the 
ranks of the CPI and the CPM throughout the 
State. Though the CPM was responsible for this 
situations, it would have been a good gesture on - 
the part of the CPI if it had withdrawn its candidate 
in the interest of better mutual relations. That would 
most likely have produced another good result. The 
CPM would have found it well-nigh impossible to 
support the Akali candidate in Kharar against the 
CPI candidate, Shamsher Singh Josh. 

Surjit’s articles referred to above do not contain 
any self-criticism on any point, while they contain 
much unwarranted criticism of the CPI. The CPI 
onthe other hand ‘only replied toit. It has also 
engaged in self-criticism. For instance, it has recog- 
nised thatit was not correct onits part to have 
claimed 40 seats in the first instance. It would help 
a lot if both parties were as keen to locate. and cor- 
rect their own mistakes as they are to point out 
each other’s mistakes. 


. The two Communist Parties do not have indenti- 


cal assessment of the Akali Party and the extent of 
damage itsnon-secular image and practices cause 
to the democratic cause and to its allies among the 
religious. minorities in the State.. It is heartening 
that in his review articles Surjit has emphasised the 
need for the Akali Party to separate religion from 
politics and to follow secularism. 

This however is not enough. The CPM needs to 
self-critically re-examine the position it took when 
the Nirankaris were virtually.deprived of their right 
to worship, etc. Above all, there is need for mutual 
fraternal discussions between the CPI and the CPM 
on this ason many other questions. Both parties 
must also strictly eschew everything that may create 
the suspicion that one is trying to “‘contain’’ the 
other. C] 
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N this paper an attempt has been made to examine 

whether the New Economic System of planning 
and management (hereinafter called New Economic 
System) in the Soviet Union through its working 
has been able to maintain both conceptually gnd 
operationally the ideology of socialist economic 
practice and for this purpose the period 1965-75 
has been taken into consideration. Especially, it 
would be interesting to react to the. Thalmann 
thesis that the present economy in the USSR is less 
bound by what he terms ‘traditional’ Socialist ideo- 
logy.1 The controversy in the recent period origi- 
nating from this position, an off-shoot, in the 
opinion of this author, of Tinbergen’s 1961 thesis 
has been occupying a not too insignificant position 
‘in the body of literature in the West related to the 
assessment and evaluation of ‘the working of the 
Soviet economic institutions and paths of economic 
development of the same country. 

In part I of the paper, some of the important 
characteristics of the New Economic System with 
an examination and critical remarks on the role of 
parameters of change in the new system are pre- 
sented. While doing so, when occasion arose, legi- 
timacy of some comments made by Western econo- 


_ mists have been put to test. As will be evident from 


the discussion; the question of price reform has 
received more emphasis for obvious reasons even if 
it entailed elementary expository presentation partly. 
Part II provides a critical examination of the whole 
question of ideology. In this regard, a few words 
have been added to trace the historical origin of the 
controversy relating to the efficacy of a Socialist 
system within the bounds of rationality and then it . 
has been sought to establish that a particular type 
of ideological ghost haunted the minds of followers 
of one camp that was instrumental in ‘creating cer- | 


_ tain amount of misgivings and lack of clarity. 


I 


HE year 1965 marks an important point of. depar- 
ture in the development of the Soviet economy. 
The purpose of this section is not to evaluate in 
detail the working of the New Economic System in 
the post-reform era for a prognosis of the future 
prospects, a task, which I believe, could better be 
fulfilled by other specialists whose particular concern 
has been a detailed analysis of the efficacy of differ- 
ent measures and instruments of economic efli- 
ciency brought in the new system. As is well-known, 
the reduction in the number of obligatory plan co- 
efficients imposed on the enterprise by the central 
authority constituted the basic departure from the 
previous practice. Two sets of indicators — one in 
the nature of directives and the second as differen- 
tiated indicators — were given to the enterprise. 
Naturally, one would ask in this connection, what 
were the areas of freedom of planning that were 
envisaged in the operation or working of enter- 
prises? l 
-Firstly, they were the areas relating to activities 


‘ensuring fulfilment of directives in the sphere of 


volume of production, quantum of profit, level of 
profitability and wage fund. Secondly, the enter- 
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prises obtained the freedom to plan the entire assort- 
, ment of products.* In the case of directives or plan 
co-efficients, to ensure more efficiency in the func- 
tioning of the enterprise, the number was made nine 
instead of more which in many cases, inspite of the 
existence of differentiated indicators, would have 
curtailed the degree of freedom of management of 
enterprises. These nine co-efficients or groups of co- 
efficients were regarded as realisable in- the context 
of ensuring efficiency. The main Plan target in the 
production plan of enterprises became the volume 
of sales (realizatsia) within the framework of specific 
nomenklatura goals.® 

The differentiated indicators were ‘regarded by 
some authors as composed of two classes: namely, 
general indicators and particular indicators (chastnye 
pokazatelei). Since, at this stage, one of the main 
preoccupations was the increase of efficiency in 
social production, as has been mentioned, the role 
of particular indicators were thought to have. more 
importance than the general ones. Bunich’s conten- 
tion asa reaction in the immediate post-reform 
days was thatthe implementation ofa system of 
., particular indicators led to a more economic use of 

the fund of fixed assets.4 Obviously, the success of 
such indicator rests on the pricing mechanism in 
vogue asthe increased responsibility of decision- 
making of enterprises entailed an extremely high 
dependence on price-dependent value coefficients 
such as profit and profitability. . 

Even at the cost of repeating what is obvious to a 
specialist, the main ingredients of the price reform 
(in particular, of industrial prices) could be stated 
as follows, not necessarily inthe order in which 


they’ are posited: (a) Acceptance of a type of ` 


Marxian concept of production price known as the 
= Socialist production price which necessitates calcula- 
tion of profit mark-ups on prcductive assets (known 
technically as ‘fund referred net income’) with 
enough stipulated differentiability depending on the 
volume of fixed assets employed for production of a 
particular commodity as opposed to a calculation 
of the mark-up on costs which was the practice in 
the past. It should be added however that the tradi- 
tional logic of linking prices,to average cost (minus 
amortisation) was not altogether abandoned. (b) 
Parametric prices provided the necessary incentive to 
efficient enterprises to gain additional surplus and 
caution to uneconomic units for better management. 
In this method of pricing, first an objective function 
_ is determined by using the values of technological 
parameters of different sizes of a particular type of 
product. When production plan is made of a diffe- 
rent size not included before, the price is determined 
not according to formula given in (a) above but 
according tothe points reached in the objective. 
function by the values of technological parameters 
of the new size. Therefore, if the cost is lower than 
the price from the objective function, the enterprise 
earns additional surplus. In Socialist economics, 
price is a social normative; enterprises have to plan 
efficiency according to the prices given; and (c) 
fulfilment of structure-determining tasks by the new 
mechanism of pricing. Innovation, improvement of 
quality and of product-mix and rational utilisation 
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‘be uneconomic. 


of material are regarded as important components 


of this structure-determining tasks. 

Ic can be argued at this stage that there are no 
sufficient grounds to believe that the pricing mecha- 
nism envisaged and put into practice in the Soviet 
Union since 1965 isnot based on .economic and 
theoretical principles. Rather, the components of 
price reform.enumerated above clearly point out to 
the contrary. If conforming within a certain range 
of oscillation to scarcity prices is the condition of 
acceptability from theoretical and operational point 
of view in economic matters then the rationality of 
the price mechanism in question cannot, be challen- 
ged. Let us dwell a little more on this point. 

As has been pointed out, the price formation 
principle has evolved with modification, within the 
framework of the concept of ‘production price’ as 
expounded by Marx in the Third Volume of Capital. 
In this model, as far as profit mark-up is concerned, 
the productive assets serve as the point of departure 
and the mechanism could be expressed by the follow-. 
ing simple formula. 
` PCE. ry l 

where F=productive assets, 

C=average costs (materials, depreciation and 

wages), and 

rı=rate of profit. x 

This formula, although simple in nature incorpo- 
rates a number of theoretical and methodological 
aspects which determine the new price system. 
Firstly, it is not a market price, but a planned price 
where the average cost principle has been upheld in 
most cases, instead of, justifiably, the marginal cost 
principle. The old method of price formation, was, 
on the other hand, based on the following formula 
(the profit mark-up r, was applied to average costs 

only minus amortisation. 

amounts to prime cost.) ; 

It is obvious from the above illustrations that the 
new price fixation models take account of scarcity ‘of 
capital, theoretically speaking. Amortisation charges. 


` provide for capital charges apart from current costs. 


Whether this appears as a charge on profit or on 
cost is besides the point although from a particular 


set of rationality, the accepted procedure in the new - 


system appears more logical. Secondly, the exclusion 
of marginal principle in most cases in pricing has 
provided an escape for the economy in a condition 
of decreasing cost, which will arise by fulfilment of 
structure-determining tasks through development of 
science and technology and finally, the logic of price 
reform should not be interpreted as an isolated 
departure from the main current but as an important 
dimension in the manifold of reform. An important 
point should be borne in mind in this connection 
that there are:areas of production where the principle 
of marginal cost pricing is put to practice for exam- 


ple, in mining etc. The logic in such cases is that the » 


operation becomes more and more costly as the 
levels of operation become deeper and deeper. Under 
such circumstances, the average cost pricing would 
Obviously, such a variation of the 
general theme of pricing on the basis of the above 
argument stands the test of economic rationality. 
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‘The conceptual framework of the latest price 
model termed the ‘Socialist price type’ or ‘Socialist 
production price type’ needs a brief examination. 
This can be expressed with the help of the following 
formula: i : 

P=C+r3W +r4F+4R 

Where W=wage fund, R=rent and r3 rą .have 
usual meanings. , 

In this model, labour has been given an equally 
important role (manifested through the quantum of 
usable wage fund) as the capital for employing the 
coefficient for price determination.” According to 
one commentator, “‘the differentiation of the mark- 
up co-efficients is justified by the unequal rank on 
the one hand of fixed and working capital -- as 
capital.and on the other, of the wage fund — as 
sum of the wage costs.” A Western commentator 
of Soviet economy has demonstrated extreme con- 
fusion with regard to what constitutes the measuring 
and evaluating function (Messfunktion and Evidenz- 
funktion) of pricing.’ If it is a question of measure- 
ment of relative scarcity, then indeed, the Socialist 
production price concept and also marginal cost 
pricing in selected cases and the logic -behind price 
„acting as a catalyst in fulfilling structure-determin- 
ing tasks definitely are satisfying this criterion, 
whereas, it can be said without any ambiguity that 
in a condition of monopoly. capitalism prices do 
not reflect in a theoretical sense or in practice a 
relative scarcity. More on this later. 

A necessary concomitant of the new system of 
pricing was doing away with'a defective vision on 
the role of ‘market’ in Soviet economy or in any 
Socialist economy for that matter. The discussion 
in this regard had the focal point on the question: 
can the concept, ‘market’ be used with an invariable 
connotation that its forces that make the concept 
operationally realisable are beyond measures of 
strict control and conscious government of shape of 
things in, economic matters but are rather blind 
which could be influenced only peripherally through 
state actions. Taking this interpretation as the one 
theoretically and operationally acceptable, the 
Socialist theoreticians, according to Konnick, had a 
blinkered vision about the inter-relation between the 
plan and the market.8 Consequently, an artificial 
division’ was made between the two spheres. One 
sphere, based on organised relations of production 
was realised exclusively via planning outside the ambit 
of commodity-money relations. The second sphere 
realised in the form of exchange served as if it were 
supplementary to the first sphere. Market was not 
treated as an immanent form in Socialist thinking 
_ but was given a subsidiary role.® But his obeervation 
elsewhere in the same discussion that Socialist eco- 
nomy is based on commodity production in a plan- 
ned manner and that market represents the entire 
-ageregative character of economic relations connect- 
ed with the realisation of commodities from the pro- 
ducers to consumers implies that in the ultimate 
analysis market prices would balance supply and 
demand.19 This might have been one of the more 
extreme reactions to the price reform. . 

Sitnin’s view, being that of the head of the price 
committee in USSR in 1968 is interesting in this 
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connection: “Market prices are in our view, alien to 
our economy and contradict the task of centralised 
planning. It is incorrect to imagine that prices 
should balance supply and demand. The balance 
between demand and supply....is the task of the 
planning organs.” 

A few words are not unwarranted here about the 
sensitive area of material incentive which allegedly 
increases the economic differentiation in a Socialist 
society and also is contradictory to the precepts of 
a Socialist philosophy. Without going into the 
mechanism of determination of the norm, quantum 
and method of distribution of incentive bonus two 
points could be made straightaway. Firstly, if one 
assumes that the Soviet Union isin the stage of 
Socialist construction of her economy having had 
traversed completely the transitional phase, one of 
the characteristics associated with what Marx termed 
“the phase of socialism” in his Critique of Gotha 
Programme is that each would be paid according to 
his work performance. Now it is known to all that 
bonuses are paid in the Soviet Union and most other 
Socialist countries on the basis of the same criterion. 
Secondly, let us consider the inter-branch income 
differentiation in broad terms keeping aside the 
intra-enterprise aspect of the matter. The following 
Table gives an idea of the overall income differen- 
tiation inthe two most important branches of the 
economy. ' 


Table 1 


HOUSEHOLD INCOMES IN SOVKHOZ AND KOLKHOZ 
AS COMPARED TO THAT IN INDUSTRY (99). 


‘ 
i 


‘ 1960 1965 1969 





Industry 100 100 100 
Sovkhoz workers 81.9 88.8 93.6 
Kolkhoz workers 64.5 72.5 75.0 





In the above table!2 the trend is extremely signi- 
' ficant. The earnings in the two branches are approa- 
ching nearer and nearer. 


Table 2 
: COMPARATIVE WAGE STRUCTURE (% 








1960 1971 
Industrial workers 100 100 
Engineers, Technicians and 
Employees 130 122 
Sovkhoz workers 58 79 
Kolkhoz workers 32 58 


ern 


Source: E. Kapustin — Ekonomicheskii aspekt sotsliaistiche- 
skogo obraza zhizni — Vop. Ekon. No. 6. (1975) p. 45. 


The trend of growth of wage structure indicated 
in the above Table is also very illustrative in the 
‘sense that a marked decrease in the gap of income 
between branches and between different categories 
of workers within a branch is observed. 

Therefore, on the one hand we notice or are aware 
of the fact of an increased earning through material 
incentive on the basis of work -performance as an 
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åĉcepted mode of remunèration of the workers of 


different categories and on the other national eco- 
nomic policies have been planned in such a way that 
a proportionality has been ensured- in various 
spheres in respect of per capita and per household 
incomes. fn the opinion of: N. Masolova, in a deve- 
loped Socialist economy like the Soviet Union, pay- 
ment of premia.or bonus on the basis of quantity 
and quality of work, especially in the case of remu- 
neration according to qualification structure assumes 
a special significance. 

One of the welcome results of this measure has 


‘been the increase in labour productivity and the 


desire to fulfil and overfulfil plan targets. Although 
the results achieved have not been uniform, or near 
uniform everywhere, ‘ one very interesting case is of 
URALMASHZAVOD where the premium was 
introduced in 1972 and the extent of underfulfilment 
of targets by workers significantly diminished from 
3216 In the first quarter to 1075 in the last quarter 
of the same year.!3 It may be noted in this connec- 
tion that material incentive in the form of bonus or 
premium does not usually exceed 25 per cent for 


- highly qualified operatives in the productive sphere. 


That is why itis very surprising to note that a 
well-known text book writer on Socialist economics, 
J. Wilczynski, contended that in Poland the ‘‘mana- 
gers often hit the bonus. platform of 80 per cent of 


‘ their salaries.”14 An uninitiated reader may be 


4 


misled by this statement. In reality, it is 80 per cent 
of one morith’s salary in a year that a manager under 
normal circumstances receives as bonus, 
Theoretically, the criterion for determining to 
what extent a socialist society has reached an 
advanced stage is the share of social consumption 
vis-a-vis individual consumption or. the rate of 
growth of the former in relation to the latter. Also, 
increase of real income is a general indicator, in 
this regard. It is estimated that the social consump- 
tion fund would be almost double in 1980 in com- 


, parison with that of 1970 in USSR implying a com- 


pound rate of growth of over eight per cent per year. 
Out of this, 40 per cent has been earmarked for 
pension and for social security help to children and 
persons who are not able to work and the balance, 
that is, 60 per cent, would be spent-for education, 
health, etc.15 The mid-year average: growth rate of 
wages from 1970 to 1976 has been, on the other 
hand, between 3.2 per cent to 4.6 per cent.16 The 
movement of the price level, especially of retail 
prices, has been quite interesting over time. The 
movement of retail prices as per the published index 


of the government were as follows: 


In 1974 the consumer price index was 99.3 taking 
1965 as base of which the price index of food items 
was 101.1 and of non-food items 97 only. In compa- 
rison with 1970, the food and non-food prices were 
99 per cent and 92 percent of that of the former 
respectively. It may be added in this connection 
that the Soviet Prime Minister Alexei Kosygin stated 
in New Delhi in 1979 that inspite of increased in- 
come of the population of different working groups, 
the retail prices have been made to remain stable to 
ensure a better standard of living. Naturally, the 
planned retail prices of main items of consumption 
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are maintained with the help of subsidy to the pid: 
ducers. As a result, it is argued that neither the 
price that is paid by the consumers reflect the nature 


' of interactions of demand and supply nor the price 


received by the producers with subsidy forming a 
part of it reflects rationality in economic calcula- 
tions. 

The rationale of this position lies in adducing 
rationality in ex-post ‘determination of a category 
rather than in an ex-ante formulation. In a Socia- 
tist society the supply and demand of necessities are 
determined in a planned manner and the prices as 
well. It does not necessarily follow that demand, 
albeit market demand (in the restricted sense) of 
commodities and price elasticities are not measured 
in the Soviet Union. According to A. Levin, a con- 
siderable effort is being put to ascertain the value of 
these in thé Soviet Union?8 and the formula that is 
used for measuring elasticity of demand .is identical 
to that in the West, namely, AP/P= A‘Y/YE where 
Y==demand of a given commodity, P=price and 
E=price elasticity of:demand.. 

As regards subsidy, the logic ‘of funding the 
balance from community’s “income rather than 
burdening individual buyer with more expenditure 
is equally tenable as the reverse. In'thé final ana- - 
lysis what matters is an improvement jn the level 


` of satisfaction of one’s needs. . 


An important development in the recent past has 


‘been the switching of production plan of enterprises. 


belonging to heavy industries sector to more output: 
of goods of consumption, ‘In 1965, 19 per cent of” 
output in such enterprises were destined for con- 
‘sumption whereas the same figure in 1974 was 27.5 
per cent.!? This has been necessitated due to a’ very 
well-known fact that there is quite a shortage of 
consumption goods in the Soviet Union and black- 
market operations and under-the-table payments 
are not rare. Moreover, there is a clear case of dis- 
proportionality of supply of goods between town 
and the country and as’such discrepancy in the 


level of satisfaction of ‘needs between the_ two. 


According to the findings of a Soviet economist in 
1975, the urban population was given products of 
the value of 163.8 billion roubles whereas the rural 
population received two-seventh of that whereas the 
population of the latter is just two-third of the 
former.?0 It is just not the case of an atypical year 
but rather the usual trend. p i 
In spite of such a situation a continuous price rise 
in proportion to increase iù demand has been’ ruled 
out for a very important reason. On the one hand, 
one of the important preoccupations of Soviet plan- 
ners and that of many other Socialist countries has 
been to avoid inflation and its consequent distor- 
tions which would have entailed if strict market 
regulations were in vague. Lavigne has stated the 
necessary conditions of inflation ina Socialist eco- 
nomy as follows: “On the condition that other 
things remain equal, that is to say,- with the same 
general aims, and the existence of scarcities and 
bottlenecks in the planned supply of producer and 
consumer goods, if market rules are introduced, 
and, moreover, if this is done within the ‘framework 
of an oligopolistic structure of industry and an eco- 
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fiorhy protected against international competition 
by a state monopoly of foreign trade, the following 
equation will ‘be obtained: 
Full employment-+ structural rigidities of supply 
+ oligopolistic type of market = Inflation. 


| i 
Ts Mises-Hayek thesis on the rationality of a 
Socialist system and its.subsequent abandonment 
in the light of successful experiments in the Soviet 
economy is: known to almost all students of Socialist 


- economy. The main question today is whether the 


recent experiments in economic development of 
Socialist countries aud in the Soviet Union in parti- 
cular has provided sufficient degree of rationality 


in economic calculation through introducing a 


viable structure of market relations in the society. 

The typical Western reaction to the phenomenon, 
as is well-known, is that in spite of the reform, con- 
ditions have not been created for an interplay of a 
‘free price system’ and that is the only guaranteed 
degree of rationality because that alone ensures an 
optimal condition of allocation of resources. But 
this ‘ideal’ condition, as Dobb.has pointed out, is 
possible in condition of income distribution which 
has greater approximation to equality than that 
either exists in or is practicable in a capitalist eco- 
nomy.22 One. may recall Lerner’s view in this 
connection, ‘the probable value of total satisfaction 
is maximised by dividing ‘income equally’’. Since 
this is the ideal condition which is not achievable, 
the present situation in the Soviet Union relating to 
income distribution has one important. characteristic, 
that is, there is a trend towards more equalisation 
or rather more efforts are being made to bridge the 
level of inequality of both real and. money incomes 
between different groups of people. Some examples 
have been provided in the preceding lines. 

The important question is whether the main task 
of greater satisfaction of needs of the population has 
been put at the priority list for fulfilment, providing 
a logical basis for acting on the assumption of a 


possibility of inter-personal comparison of satisfac- - 


tions which in the frame of reference of a capitalist 
economy is inadmissible. ‘‘It is clear,” Little said, 
“that if one accepts behaviour as evidence for other 
minds, then one must admit that one can compare 
other minds on the basis of such evidence. Therefore, 
those who ‘deny’ inter-personal comparisons deny 
the existence of other minds.’*8 Therefore, any 
exercise for more equalisation of satisfaction, in the 
economic sense of the term is alien to acceptable 
standards of capitalist thinking. More economic 
equality in terms of income and satisfaction of 
desires is an inseparable component of a Socialist 
ideology. ` 

Let us examine the much discussed question on 
pricing. Its entire mechanism has been geared to pro- 
tect the economy from harmful competition among 
enterprises leading to uncertainties which could 
‘not be brought under sufficiént planned control. 
Also, a different approach might have created infla- 
tionary situation with oll its attendant distortions 
in the economy making the entire approach of a 
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planned and conscious development of the national 
economy of the USSR futile to a sufficient degree. 
Leaving aside the question of models of develop- 
ment of socialist economy, if development through 
plan and its implementation are two important 
factors in socialist economic development, the recent 
price reform as has been outlined, has been aimed 
at just satisfying this task while at the same time 
providing enough rationality at the theoretical and 
operational plane to make such a pricing only prac- 


- ticable in socialism. 


A noted specialist on Soviet economy, A. Nove 


-had to say the following with regard to a very vital 


component of socialist economy, namely, planning 
of employment: “The system might appear to pos- 
sess solid advantages against the West. The plans for 
various sectors are drawn upiothe knowledge of 
available labour resources, in various areas and of 
requisite qualifications. The long-term plan includes 


'a segment concerned with labour needs. The provi- 


sion of specialist training courses at alllevels can be 
geared into the projected requirements in a manner 
impossible in capitalism. There is a duty to provide 
employment, there is explicit recognition of the right 
to work and also of aduty to work, so that one 
could not be accused of the offence of being a para- 
site.” l 

One might recall Marx’s famous ‘Law of Relative 
Surplus Population’ as the inherent Jaw of a capita- 
list economy. On the other hand the law ofa so- 
cialist economy is full employment in total agree- 
ment with the basic ideology of socialism. 

It is held by most of the Western critiques of re- 
form that autonomy given to enterprises is not sufi- 
cient. The logic of this has to be sought not in any 
mental aberration of the planners but in the very 
logic of practice of socialism. In the ultimate ana- 
lysis, a Socialist economy cannot afford to take un- 
warranted risks. In capitalism, risk is part and 
parcel of the system. In this system for a long time 
extending over two centuries, speculation and 
expansion went hand in hand with liquidation and 
underdevelopment. This state of affairs was regar- 
ded' as the inexorable law of a ‘rational’ system of 
economic activity. 

Three possible dangers could be pointed out in a 
condition of greater autonomy to enterprises. 
Firstly, with the revival of the notion of profit the 
enterprises may choose their field of activities in 
such a way that planned tasks are regarded as 
secondary including consumers’ real needs because 
of the chance of seizing opportunities of extra profit. 
Secondly, there may arise a clash of interest between 
the enterprise and the state regarding distribution of 
profit between the two.’ The classic case in this 
regard within the Socialist world is Yugoslavia 
where some type of group vested interest (interest of 
an Associated Labour in a particular enterprise) has 
grown due to collective right of property and usus 
fructus and hence the Associated Labour’s preoccu- 
pation with the benefits that could be obtained 
through the functioning of the particular enterprise 
alone. In such circumstances as opposed to com- 
petition among individual capitalists in capitalist 
countries, there may arise competition among 
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proups for enjoying exclusively the fruits of the 
labour of that group alone. According to an author 
this group interest in an intense form could lead to 
the creation of micropower centres which when 
combined might challenge the government’s policy 
also.2° Under these circumstances, the concept of 
Socialist emulation acquires a perverse meaning. A 
necessary condition of the emergence of this’ group 
psychology is almost total juridical and economic 
autonomy of an enterprise. Inthe face of such a 
situation the principle of Socialist distribution of 
income could be substantially jeopardized.*® Finally, 
a paradoxical situation is confronted if one tries to 
discern the roots of conflict between efficiency and. 
profitability in the face of a differentiation of income 
due to recent measures. Ensuring efficiency through 
material incentives entail, by market economy 
standards, some degree of inequality but a justified 
inequality, according to planners, for efficiency. 

On the other hand, there is no ground to believe 
that in a Socialist society, capitalistic criterion of 


efficiency will be or has been followed. Because, in. 


the ultimate analysis, achievement of social goals is 

the greatest hall-mark of efficiency in a Socialist 
economy, the Soviet Union being no exception. 
Consequently, in the New. Economic System inspite 
of greater role of profit and profitability, limits have 
been set for their growth to ensure the social func- 
tion and hence their character as ‘means’ and not 
‘ends’. ‘‘Profits cannot be a true motivating force in 
Socialist economy. Unlike his capitalist counter- 
part, the manager of a Socialist enterprise does not 
take real financial risks. ,When he makes poor deals 
his personal material responsibility is generally not 
involved; at worst he can lose his job and the basic 
fear of this happening must stir him to a behaviour 
quite different from maximising profits.’’*” 

Coming back to Thalmann thesis, it can be argued 
that one of the main drawbacks of researchers ofa 
particular persuasion today is to search supra-institu- 
tional components of economic actions in different 
systems for evolving a so-called ideology — free 
economic paradigm. On the assumption that there 
isa strong possibility for this, different types of 
theses are formulated. In this process a very impor- 
tant element of scientific precept is ignored, that is, 
the quality of substance is not an additive function 
of its elements. There is an element or an important 
element of novelty in the quality of, in our case, an 
_ economic system. It would be a very naive approach 
to conclude from the fact that there are prices, pro- 
fits, material incentive, higher pay for qualified 
people, inequality of income and demand for con- 
sumption goods in both the systems and so the two 
systems are similar orrather since the above were 
the basic components of a capitalist economic frame- 
work, adherence’ to those by Socialist economies i3 
tantamount to escape from ideological bondage. 

Such hollowness in the conceptual framework 
originates from strict adherence toa positivist 
epistemology of the variety of Ernst Mach in social 
‘sciences. Such a methodology ignores the importance 
of qualitative residual and the only criterion for 
assessing an economic milieu is whether its content 
can be arithmomorphically established, to use a very 
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apt term of Nicholas Georgescu-Rocgen.28 In other 
words, a judgement ïs passed only on the founda-. 
tion of quantifiable terms and their values in the 
model of an economic system. Hence ensures con- 
siderable incomprehensibility. 

Finally, one thing needs be added. The main 
thrust of the argumentation in the preceding lines 
has been made onthe assumption that qualitative 
judgements cannot,be made from a quantitative 
framework alone and that values in ope system are 
not adequate to provide transparency for another 
system. But there are no objective grounds to pre- 
vent a critical appraisal of the working of an econo- 
mic system from the Anschauung ofits own system. 
Deficiency, distortions, inadequacy, inefficiency and 
in the extreme case, even the ideological foundation 
of a system could be questioned if evidences at hand `. 
warrant so, but even in this process, room for suffici- 
ent: flexibility has to be provided for; otherwise in 
the extreme case, the'result would be a confronta- 
tion of a dogma by another dogma.[] 
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The developments in some of the countries 
collectively known as the ‘Islamic World’ have 
led to controversies and conflicting assessments. 
Mainstream has published several articles on 
Islamic Fundamentalism by eminent scholars, 
the most recent ones being those by Dr Moin 
Shakir and Asghar Ali Engineer (June 14, 1980). 
We publish herebelow an article which raises 
basic questions that merit further, discussion. 

—Editor 


ucH has been said about the revival of Islamic 
fundamentalism, particularly following the rise 
to power in Iran of Ayatollah Khomeini. These 
comments, whether originating in the Western press 
or elsewhere, have had an alarmist flavour, the at- 
tendant reasoning having the thrust of a self-fulfilling 
prophecy and backed by somewhat vague and ner- 
vous references to the period when Jslam rose out of 
the desert sands of Arabia and proceeded to roll 
over most of the then civilised world. 
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Whatever the reason, there has been a curious 
diffidence on the part of scholars, commentators 
and, understandably, politicians, to examine impar- 
tially the dynamics and implications of this pheno- 
menon. This diffidence is rather similar to the taboo 
attached (though to a decreasing extent now) tocon- 
sideration of a parallel fundamentalism that, though 
small in quantitative terms, has had an enormous 
impact on post-war history. I referto the Zionist 
movement and the power wielded by the state of 
Israel, through the medium of Jewish minorities, 
over the external policies of states in which such 
minorities have the status of citizens, notably the 
United States and, ina different sense, the Soviet 
Union. 

Drawing a parallel between Islamic fundament- 
alism and Zionism is deliberate on my part, inas- 
much as each of these has resulted in the assertion 
of the claim that a community organised along the 
lines of a nation-state, Israel in the case of the Jews, 
and a variety of political entities ranging from 
Algeria to Indonesia in the case of the Muslims, is 
in some sense responsible for the welfare of its co- 
religionists who happen to constitute a minority in 
other states. It is beside the point that Israel 
employs moral blackmail and the core Muslim states 
employ economic blackmail. What is central in 
both instances is that extra-jurisdictional preroga- 
tives are claimed and sought to be asserted. 

While one does not argue against the right of any 
minority to safeguard its way of life and beliefs, a 
modern nation-state nevertheless requires of its 
citizens a certain conformity to an agreed common 
law. This is a principle that has been established, 
after considerable conflict, in all modern nation- 
states, irrespective of ideology. 

The separation of church and state is nowadays 
regarded as a truism, and where heterogeneity in 
terms of race, religion or languages prevails, institu- 
tional safeguards are provided to ensure that the 
minority is not forcibly absorbed by the majority. 
Thus, the Swiss perform effectively as a state with 
three languages, the Americans with racial diversity, 
and Indians with a multiplicity of religions. 

However, what is the proposition advanced by 
Khomeini now and implemented by Jinnah earlier? 
It is that a nation-state has to be based on theocracy 
and that its common law has therefore to reflect 
overwhelmingly the-value system of the majority. The 
minority exists on sufferance. While one may -not 
agree with this viewpoint one may be prepared to 
live with it. But what is difficult to live with is a 
situation where this principle is made to stand on 
its head and then internationalised. This is what 
happens when a community that asserts its majority 
character within its own political boundaries, pro- 
ceeds to claim the right to be the custodian of the 
welfare of its co-religionists who happen to consti- 
tute a minority elsewhere. This paradoxical stance 
should boggle one’s imagination. It certainly places 
a heavy strain on one’s sense of logic, not to say 
propriety. The Islamic fundamentalist thus says 
that he not only has the right to be what he is in his 
own state, where he is in a majority, but that his 
religious compatriots are entitled to a state within a 
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state wherever they happen to constitute a minority. 
The reverse logic, however, does not apply in the 
case of communities that happen to be in a minority 
within the political confines of an Islamic funda- 
mentalist state. 

What is forgotten in the midst of all this is that 
Muslims do not necessarily like other Muslims, just 
as Christians or Hindus- do’not necessarily like other 
Christians or Hindus. One merely has to regard the 
relations between Bangladeshis and Pakistanis, 
Egyptians and Syrians, Iranians and Iraqis, and so 
on. Indeed, more Muslims have died at the hands of 
Muslims than at the hands of Israelis. And it would 
not surprise anyone if, after the Jslamic Conference’s 
aim of getting the Russians to withdraw from 
Afghanistan is achieved, the Afghans and Pakistanis 
resume their intra-mural conflict. ` 

The strangest part of the story is that the United 
States, unlike the shrewd and vocal French and the 
equally shrewd though circumspectly silent: Ger- 
mans, English, Italians and Japanese, should lend 
support to an idea that it would find abborrent if 
applied to itself. I doubt whether a US President 
would welcome the thought of European nations 
claiming jurisdiction over those of their people who 


. emigrated to the United States and who now are its : 


citizens. The only successful attempt has been the 
manipulation by Israel of the Jewish minority in the 
United States; the harmful effect on US foreign 
policy is only too obvious. 

How does all this relate to those citizens of India 
who happen to be of Muslim persuasion and consti- 
tute a large and talented minority? What are the 
implications of a situation in which a cynical politi- 
cal. leadership, whatever its label, persists in giving 
to Indian Muslim a personality -based on his religion 
rather than on his citizenship? More importantly, 
what is the. nature and extent of the damage that 
the Muslims of -India have done to themselves by 
clinging to the hope that they might be able to cre- 
ate and sustain a state within a state? Have they 
found it necessary to remain compulsively rigid in 
their social organisation and attitudes because they 
feel that change would create the impression of 
bending before the majority—though I find the con- 
cept of Hindus being a homogeneous entity laughable 
— and that they should therefore refuse to under- 
take reforms already adopted by their compatriots 
in Egypt, Syria, Algeria, Turkey, Morocco, Tunisia, 
and so on? 

- The central issue, that has been tentatively discus- 
‘sed in a number of forums is the damage done to a 
minority in any one country because of espousal of 
their “cause?” by related majority communities 
abroad. The principle is valid in political terms, of 
which the most outstanding example is the Com- 
munist movement, and in a different sense in ethnic 
terms in respect of Negros or of Chinese expatri- 
ates. But it is difficult to understand the extension of 
this principle in religious terms. 

Religion isa personal matter, and if there is one 
country that has throughout its tortuous history 
followed the principle of ‘live and let live’, it is India. 
Minorities in any country, whatever their religious 
and sociological persuasion, are at a disadvantage if 
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they listen to ‘big brothers’ outside their own coun- 


try. One of the effects of this attitude is a reluc- : 


tance to getinto the mainstream of the cooperative 
endeavour that is the essence of a modern nation- 
state. Worse still, they tend to go on the defensive 


where internal adjustment (I shall reluctantly use 


the word reform) within the community is 
concerned. 
Thus, whjle Muslims in many countries where 


they are in a majority proceed to adjust themselves ` 
to changing times, some who constitute a minority _ 


elsewhere hang on to traditional customs as an ex- 
pression of religious faith. When one considers the 
length of time it took Europe to establish separation 
of church and state; one ponders over the equivalent 
question of what Islamic fundamentalism is doing. 
I do not argue against the manner in which the 
Islamic majority in any country organises itself. I 
only argue in favour of such countries according 
their minorities the kind of rights they talk about 
with reference to Islamic minorities elsewhere. The 
question I am trying to pose and for which I do not 
have an adequate answer is, whether religious 
groups, minorities or majorities are aware of the 
need to separate religion and civic life, religion and 
political affiliations, and have a proper. understand- 
ing of the basic fact that one can prosper only if 
one strives to strengthen one’s own environment. 
Religion needs to be separated “from social and 


. political commitments. And there is need to separate 


issues relating to personal life as opposed to political 
I am not arguing against individuals function- 
ing in groups for the improvement of their. material 
interests and in this process even coming into. con- 
flict with one another. But this is not the same 
thing as individuals forming groups on a religious 
basis for the defence of what they consider to be 
their religious rights, when religion is a personal 
matter and the state is pledged to ensure freedom 
for each individual to practise his religion. The real 
trouble is when groups ostensibly formed on a 
religious basis begin functioning as groups in the 
political field and enter into conflicts for which there 
can be no nationally acceptable solution. The United 
States, with its large variety of religious, ethnic and 
social groups, has managed to forge a nation where 
all Americans think of themselves as Americans, 
and yet continue to struggle among themselves on. a 
group basis for getting a bigger slice of the national 
cake. This has relevance for the Indian situation. 

The particular question I pose is the relationship 
between a common law for all citizens and -the 
ramifications of a particular law within individual 
cultural, ethnic or religious groups. This goes to the 
heart of the issue which is the distinction between 
what we understand by a modern nation-state and a 
theocratic state. A secular state is merely a synonym 
fora modern nation-state, and that is what the’ 
Indian dream is all about. 

Sometimes one gets the feeling that minorities 
tend to get manipulated not only by local politicians 
and vote-seekers but elso by co-religionists abroad 
and fail to realise that they have to live in and con- 
tribute to the environment of their choice. I pose 


‘this as a very serious question. 0O 
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RECENT developments based on caste cannot be dis- 


missed as ‘mere electoral manoeuvres; there is 
need to reopen the debate on the class role of caste, 
, particularly in the contemporary context of consoli- 
dation of peasant caste politics. This article is an 
attempt to put peasant caste politics in historical 
perspective. 
In Indian society, pre-capitalist social division of 
labour was subsumed in the caste system. The divi- 
sion of society into inteflecttals (Brahman), soldier 
(Kshatriya), businessman (Vaishya) and manual 
labourer who depended for work on the first three 
categories (Sudra), was in essence a class division: 
“Unlike in Europe where primitive communism was 
replaced by a system which divided society into two 
classes — masters ‘and slaves — the primitive com- 
_munist society of India was replaced by a system 
which divided society into castes.” (E.M.S. Nam- 
boodiripad Kerala: Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow, 
) 1968). Such social stratification in India has been 
fitted into the varna system as a rationalisation of 
the relations of production prevalent at that time. 
Its major strength in resisting change Jay in the fact 
that the real structural unit was not varna but the 
innumerable localised and proliferating jatis or 
Studiés, Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
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éastes — ‘offshoots from the class relations’ of emef- 
gent village society. 

In the pre-capitalist mode of production, however, 
the economic classes did not reach full ideological 


- and political articulation. Kinship tribes which 


—_ 


according to Marx were present in their most rigid 
form in the institution of caste, functioned as ele- 
ments of production relations and as elements of the 
political ideological and legal reflection of this mate- 
rial basis. This integrated structure made the insti- 
tution of caste so deep-rooted that it could maintain 
itself throughout various pre-capitalist economic for- 
mations. Because of the heritage of proliferation and 
fragmentation in the caste system, the original tribal 
kinship society gave way successively to slavery, 
feudalism and even the emerging capitalist mode of 
production. In this process, tribal kinship groupings 
proliferating into castes and fragmenting into sub- 
castes acted as pillars of changing production rela- 
tions. “Its (caste system’s) flexibility made it pos- 
sible for it to` adjust itself to the two revolutions 
which in Europe created slavery out of the ashes of 
primitive communiem and feudalism out of the 
ashes of slavery.” (E.M.S. Namboodiripad, in an 
article in Social Scientist, November 1977). 

Even the growth of capitalist economic formation, 
which would have uprooted such a system of social 
stratification, could not eliminate patron-client rela- 
tionships. Capitalist development in India could not 
fulfil its historical role of eliminating the pre- 
capitalist relations of production, primarily because 
of interruptions caused by colonial subjection in its 
natural course of development. But this does not 
necessarily mean that pre-capitalist relations remain- 
ed intact under colonial role. However, with the 
introduction of commodity production under the 
impact of the colonial capitalist economy, kinship- 
based modes of production came under severe stress. 
Changes introduced by the British colonial power, 
at both infrastructural and super-structural levels, 
gained roots in the Indian system. The new land 
system made land a freely marketable commodity. It 
had also discarded the hereditary rights in the pro- 
duce of the client castes as no longer economically 
tational. 

The emergence of banias (money-lenders and 
businessmen) as zamindars was evident by the begin- 
ning of twentieth century. At the same time, the 
steady de-industrialisation of household industry and 
the gradual increase of factory production in indus- 
trial,areas, along with expanded trade which inter- 
connected locally isolated villages and castes anda ` 
modern transport network, had started a process of 
undermining the vocational basis of caste. This pro- 
cess was further accelerated by the new land revenue 
system leading to rising indebtedness and pauperisa- 
tion. A new political system with British administra- 
tive juridical and educational institutions also gave 
fillip to the process. All these and other changes 
undermined not only the vocational basis of caste 
but also its economic rationality, its interactional 
restrictions and its spiritual and political isolation. 

The anticipation of erosion of the caste system 
with the growth of “modern industry, resulting from 
the railway system” did not come about in the short 
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fun primarily because of certain structural Sonica: 
ints cn the growth of capitalism. These were attri- 
buted firstly to the sharply decreased transforming 
poteniial of capitalism, and secondly to the peculiar 
articulation of basis and superstructure, and finally 
the reactionary use made of obsolete ideologies and 
institutions by ruling classes. (George Kristoffel 
Lieten, “Caste in Class Politics”, EPW, February 
1979). The ‘revolution’ expected to be introduced 
by colonial rule, writes Namboodiripad, ‘“‘had 
serious limitations in that it was carried out by a 
class which for its own survival as the ruling class 
in a foreign country had necessarily to seek political 
allies. Such allies they readily found in the repre- 
sentatives of those very classes and strata whose 
domination in society was to have been completely 
~ eliminated if the revolution was to be full and real.” 
_ Such an alliance brought about the drainage of 
potential capital accumulation, strangling of small- 
scale industry and indigenous technology, ruination 
of the home market, and pauperisation of the great 
majority of the agricultural population. 

It will be helpful to examine the contribution of 
the anti-imperialist movement in the process of under- 
mining the caste system. The leaders of the national 
movement, the new bourgeois intelligentsia coming 


from Hindu upper castes, were interested in compro- - 


mising with the caste system. Indian nationalists, 

- in their struggle against the British, harked back to 
India’s past for sustenance. As R.P. Dutt points 
out: “‘Against the overwhelming flood of Britisk 
bourgeois culture and ideology, which they saw 
- completely conquering the Indian bourgeoisie and 
intelligentsia, they sought to hold forward the feeble 
shield of reconstructed Hindu ideology which had 
no longer any natural basis for existence in actual 
life conditions.” (India Today). All social and 
scientific development was condemned and opposed 
as the “‘conqueror’s’’ culture. During the first non- 
cooperation movement even Gandhiji carried. an 
open campaign against everything Western, includ- 
‘ing Western medicine, Western education and the 
railways. Sucha revivalist basis meant defence of 
‘the caste system and a failure to fight it. Tilak op- 
posed any kind of social reform. Gandhi declared 
himself a Sanatan Hindu and claimed to believe in 
Varnashrama Dharma. 

= It is clear that with such a revivalist outlook, 

along with delinking of the anti-caste struggle from 
the anti-imperialist struggle, caste distinctions were. 
bound to survive. It was basically the surrender of 
the intelligentsia before indigenous feudal land 
relations which sustained the caste system. Without 
the confidence of meeting the challenge of imperial- 
ism, the weak industrial bourgeoisie had to rely on 
the established propertied classes, from which also 
came a section of the intelligentsia. Besides,- in the 
twentieth century, in the declining phase of capital- 
ism, the bourgeoisie was unable to play a resolutely 
anti-feudal role. The February 12, 1922 Bardoli 
decision calling off a national campaign contained 
the following clause: “The Working Committee 


advised Congress workers and organisations to 7 


inform the ryots that withholding of rent payments 
to zamindars is contrary to Congress resolutions and 
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"injurious to the best interests of the country. The 


Working Committee assures the zamindars that the 
Congress movement is in no way interested to attack 
their legal rights, and that even when the ryots have 
grievances, the Committee decides that redress be 
sought by mutual consultation and arbitration.” 
(Quoted by B.T. Ranadive, ‘“Caste,.Class and Pro- 
perty Relations”, EPW, February 1979). 

In the nationalist ideology casteism remained just 
an injustice unlinked with any production relations 
system. Hence the struggle against it was not to be 
linked with the contemporary social system —-. its 
pre-capital'st and capitalist basis, and the class ex- 
ploitation involved. 

The structural coństraints on capitalist develop- 
ment, the peculiar articulation of base and super- 
structure leading to reactionary class alliances, and 
reactionary use of obsolete ideologies and institu- 
tions, have persisted in free India. Commodity pro- 
duction and circulation have. been introduced but 
pré-capitalist relations of production, the isolated 
position of villages and the extraction of surplus for 
mere consumption purposes retain a structural 
dominance in agriculture. And it has led to “the 
growth of feudal or semi-feudal landlordism and of 
the new rich on the same feudal, caste and social 
basis and of their grip over the village econcmy and 
life.” (CPM note to the National Integration Coun- 
cil, 1968) 

Despite retarded development of capitalism and 
the integration of feudal and capitalist structure, .the 
class sole of caste has undoubtedly declined. The 
pre-capitalist characteristic of the caste system sub- 
suming the class structure has been eroded but not 
the caste system as such. However, while caste 
status is no longer congruent with class status, 
lower castes are naturally to be found mainly among 
the categories of agricultural labourers, unskilled 
labourers and tenants, whereas the higher caste 
groups are more concentrated in occupational cate- 
gories of landlords, entreprenuers and professionals. 

The structural constraints of capitalist develop- 
ment in India along with the increased autonomous 
role of the political superstructure had its direct 
reflection on the agrarian strategy adopted by the 
state. The ruination of the peasantry, caused by the 
general economic crisis (1929-35) and then by the 
Second World War, pushed the peasantry into an 
intolerable condition.. A current of peasant up- 
risings began in the jate thirties and continued for 
more than a decade. After Independence such anti- 
feudal uprisings were dealt with by extensive use of 
the armed forces. And inthis process “the Indian 
bourgeoisie killed two birds with one stone. It not 
only foiled the bid for greater power by the- feudal 
princes, but also brutally suppressed the peasant up- 
risings.” (Ajit Roy, “Shares in Indian State Power”, 
in India: State & Society, ‘ed. Mathew Kurien). 

After this triumph the Indian bourgeoisie took up 
the task of capitalist development. The promotion 
of agricultural productivity was the primary requi~ 
site for capitalist development, broadly because: of 
four factors. Firstly, the need to increase the quan- 
tity of wage goods, mainly foodgrains, in order to 
sustain: a larger magnitude of employment, This 
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required specific attention because, on the one hand, 
industrial investment would not suffice automatically 
to lead to an increase in the supply of necessary 
subsistence, and on the other, cheap food supply to 
industrial workers would mean lower labour cost, 
that is, a higher margin of profit in industrial acti- 
vity. Secondly, the need for expansion of the domes- 
tic market because whatever market for manufac- 
tured goods emerged in the colonial and dependent 
countries did not become the ‘internal market’ of 
these countries. Thrown wide open by colonisation 
and by. unequal treaties, it became an appendage of 
the ‘internal market’ of Western car-talism. In 
other words, an increase in purchasing power in 


general is required for industrialisation in _ countries . 


heading towards capitalist development in the post- 
war period. Thirdly, to assure the. necessary agricul- 
tural inputs for industry; and fourthly, to increase 
the exports of agricultural goods. And for the ful- 
filment of these preconditions of economic develop- 
ment, reorganisation of the agrarian structure was 
required. 

Reorganisation of agrarian sector became indis- 
pensable due to the pressure of the peasantry and 
the objective laws of development. It became indis- 
pensable for economic development and for social 
justice. (P.C. Joshi, Land Reform and Agrarian 
Changes in India and Pakistan, Institute of Economic 
Growth, Delhi, 1971). ‘It “became indispensable in 
order to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the 


peasantry and to secure the foremost prerequisites 


of all economic and sdcial development: the release 
of the creative energies and potentialities of the 
rural masses.” (A. Paul Baran, The Political 
Economy of Growth, 1973). But in India, this 
process of reorganisation of the agrarian sector was 
only partly a spontaneous and natural process re- 
sulting from the interaction of diverse economic and 
non-economic forces. More importantly it is the 
result of various socio-economic programmes includ- 
ing land reforms introduced by the ruling elites which 
took over the reins of political power on the termin- 
ation of British rule. The commitment of such elites 
to the cause of reorggnisation of the agrarian sector 
was part of their strategy for legitimising power. 
Such a motivation created a gap between the ‘ideo 
logy’ and the ‘programme’ of the power elites in 
respect of reorganisation of the agrarian sector. 
(P.C. Joshi, op. cit.) 

In spite of their claimed radical ideology, the 
elites rejected. the two alternatives of transforming 
the actual tiller'into owner-cultivator or making the 
landlords undertake ‘self-cultivation’ through hired 
labour; they favoured the middle, course of recon- 
ciliation of the interests of the peasants with those of 
the landlords. Neither landlords nor tenants in 
India constituted a monolithic group. There existed a 
chain of intermediary strata. This class was opposed 
to the continuance of the old systém but not to the 
principle of large land ownership. It was this group 
which provided the social or class motivation for the 
unique ‘middle of the road’ policy and programmes 
in India. yo ie 8 

“The remarkable characteristics of these program- 
mes were: (i) “they did not seek to attack land con- 
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centration but only to modify it, and (ii) they sought 
to extend production not to all classes of tenants, 
but to certain specified sections belonging to the 
upper layers of the tenantry.” (Hung Chan-tai, 
article in Civilisation, 1968, No. 1). And as an 
operational tactic the enforcement of reforms was 
assigned entirely to the official administrative agen- 
cies and at the same time a liberal approach towards 
the landed class was adopted. The peasants were 
not party to enforcement at any point. The instru- 
. ments of authorify were not used to prevent the 
violation of land laws by the landlords. On the 
contrary, the instruments of authority were always 
used against the peasantry whenever it tried to assert 
its rights. Such inconsistency between diagnosis of 
the land problem and the operational strategy for 
reform is embedded in the composition of the ruling 
‘triangular class coalition’. 

The alliance of the bourgeoisie with landlords in 
this coalition has resulted in a severe contradiction 
in the economy, and it is this contradiction that is 
causing inconsistency in India’s land policy. As S. 
Chattopadhyaya (“‘On the -Class Nature of Land 
Reforms in India Since Independence”, India: State 
and Society) correctly points out:- “The strategy of 
the bourgeoisie in its programme of land reforms 
was domination of the rural economy but not to the 
point of eliminating feudal interests. Therefore, the 
bourgeoisie had to resolve the: contradiction by 
bringing about changes in the system of land tenure 
and cultivation which resulted m the co-existence of 
capitalist and semi-feudal land relations.” 

The first effort in the direction of acquiring in- 
creased agricultural productivity was the Grow 
More Food campaign launched by the Government in 
1947. The campaign had the objective of encouraging 
the exisiting cultivators to increase production, but 
much emphasis was placed on bringing idle land 
under the plough. The Indian bourgeoisie, instead 
of leading towards honest reorgantsation of agri- 
culture, directed its efforts towards super-imposing 
an infrastructure. For this specific purpose -the Gov- 
ernment looked to ‘Community Development’, a 
concept recommended for undeveloped countries 
by the Western capitalist countries. The Community 
Development programme, in a nutshell, was a device 
for increasing agricultural production by creating 
the infrastructure for agriculture without disturbing 
large land ownership. 

None of the. official and non-official inquiries 

~highlighted the objective stresses involved in imple- 
menting the programme to acrucial failure. The 
most vital precondition for the adoption of advanced 
technology is the capability of the peasantry to 
generate surplus. Sucha capability exists only 
among the minority in India’s agrarian sector. The 
terms and conditions for institutional credit were 
prohibitive for the majority. The two dimensions of 
policy — to reorganise the agrarian structure and 
to create the infrastructure required to fulfil the 
prerequisite of promoting agricultural output — 
were complementary to each other. One provides the 


/ basis for success of the other. But they were being 


considered as substitutes for each other! 
Not only did reorganisation of the agrarian struc- 
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ture benefit only the upper crust ofthe peasantry, 
but the advantages of the development programme 
. proved fruitful to the same section of rural society. 
In the first decade of the programme ‘the marketed 
surplus of agricultural production grew at an esti- 
mated rate of 2.9 per cent per annum, higher than 


the growth of agricultural production. But about 63. 


per cent of this marketed surplus was in fact con- 
“tributed by holdings of 15 acres and above. These 
large holdings were concentrated in the hands of 
12 per cent: of the rural population. (Izadia: State 
and Sociefy, Calcutta 1975). This gradual. increase 
in the share of the top strata of cultivators in the 
marketed produce, ‘served only to offset the decli- 
- ning role of small cultivators as independent com- 
modity-producers’, 

Here it can be argued that up to a limited extent 
the capable (in terms of land rights and other mate- 
rial conditions) and knowledgeable (in terms of 
exposure to contemporary socio-economic and politi- 
cal developments) sections of rural society had 
exploited the opportunities provided by bi-dimensio- 
nal’ policy’ to increase agricultural productivity. 
Hence’ the ‘establishment of a system of ‘uniform 
land-owning rights on a national scale in the context 
of the ‘reorganisation’ of agrarian structure, and 
the opportunities of prosperity provided by the 
development programmes had contributed to crea- 
ting a base for the formation of a relatively homo- 
geneous class of big land-owners. Such ‘big land- 
owners’ consolidated their position through diversi- 
fying the operation of accumulated resources. This 
was mainly directed towards intermediary trade and 

‚by the -mid-sixties such big land-dwners. began to 


monopolise the rural market, along with the major 


professional merchants. In the same context the 
= . Reserve Bank of India singles out a top layer of 
big, land-owners who organise their own farms 
on a modern basis and at the same time inten- 
sively, use the methods of primitive accumula- 
tion.. It calls them “key cultivators’ and’ explains that 
‘the key cultivators are a newly emerging class who 
acted as assembling agents for the traders in the 
village and advanced credit to small cultivators and 
tenants.” 

All these post-Independence efforts at reorganisa- 
tion of the agrarian structure contributed to accelera- 
tion of a process of change in the agrarian social 
structure. Though this process was not intended to 
alter the structure, it had a significant effect on 
rural society. In the intervening period certain im- 
portant changes have occurred in the character and 
composition of groups at the top of the social 

yramid, and mobility of some elements from the 
middle to the top of the pyramid has also occurred. 
Due to the Constitutional developments regarding 
land rights and tenancy, the feudalistic type of land 
ownerships has registered a sharp decline but not to 
the extent that it has ceased to exist. 

Another development of fundamental significance 
is the change in the composition of the masters of 
the land as a result of absorption of new social ele- 


ments as land-owners in the property structure. New | 


elements from the broad peasant stratum have risen 


to the position of proprietors of land either through 
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purchase of full-fledged land ownership. or semi- 
proprietary rights after Zamindari abolition. In such 


elements first comes the ‘rich peasant’ who has 


acquired full-fledged ownership rights. Such peasants 
owned large operational holdings and, consequently, 
were’ employers of hired labour. Then comes the 
‘mixed category’ or ‘owner-cum-tenant’. This group 
is the most significant one in the land ownership 
structure. In some areas another social demand 
absorbed in the property structure is represented by 
moneyed men from the business and professional 
classes. With the recruitment of new social elements 
at the top of the property structure from the com- 
mercial and peasant strata, the extension of the 
dominance of this group’ from the economic to the 
social and political spheres became much more 
apparent, l ; 

Such an agrarian strategy evolved by'the Indian 
ruling class coalition, for obvious reason, could not 
uproot pre-capitalist relations, but could only lead 
to certain significant modifications and shifts in 
the agrarian structure within that framework. As a 
cumulative effect, overall capitalist development has 
caused a decline in community sense and created.a 
sense of recognition for personal ties. It is a. posi- 
tive symptom indicating the advance of conscious- 
ness and values in the countryside on bourgeois 
lines. It has affected the caste system horizontally 
and diluted the hierarchy but could not have any 
significant effect on vertical caste ties. In fact, if the 
decline in feudalistic landlordism had diluted the 
vertical supremacy of the upper castes (Brahmin and 
Kshatriya), the recruitment of peasant cultivators to 
the land-owning class helped in the vertical con- 
solidation of ‘peasant castes’. These are the castes 
which have their genesis in the development of 
settled agriculture and formation of village economy. 
And in the process of feudalistic consolidation: in 
society these peasant castes emerged as the cultivator 
off-shoots of Sudras of the late Vedic period along 
with the formation of a separate caste for almost 
every craft. Although any’ number of castes existed 
among peasants in general, peasants of a village 
probably belonged, most often, to the same caste. 
In central Doab, for example,» villages are often 
distinguished by the castes dominant in each., 

Despite undermining the vocational basis and 
economic rationality of caste, the constrained deve- 
lopment of capitalism could not hit hard the inter- 
play of caste in agrarian relations. The phenomenon 
of class heterogeneity within caste, though observed 
in the recent past, is not very effective in regard to 
those castes of middle and lower order in the classi- 

‘cal hierarchy which is historically linked to the 
process of actual production in the agrarian sector. 
Secularisation of census and official records after 


_ 


1931 and 1952 respectively had made it difficult to - 


give a clear picture of caste composition of the emer- ` 


ging categories of rich peasant/farmer andscultivator/ 
owner-cum-tenant, but the broad generalisation made 
by certain scholars can be used to highlight this phe- 
nomenon. A study done by K.N. Raj reveals that out 
of all Hindu rural households, 8.84 per cent belonged 
to the upper castes; 23.12 per cent to middle . castes; 


` 46.15 per cent to lower castes; and 22.29 per cent to 
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Scheduled Castes. Out of this distribution, 68.11 per 
cent of farmers or rich peasants belong’ to middle 
and lower castes as against 28 per cent from upper 
caste and 4 62 per cent from Scheduled Castes. Of 
the cultivator or owner-cum-tenant category 76.44 
per cent belong to middle or lower castes as against 
8.96 per cent of upper castes and 14.58 per cent of 
Scheduled Castes. Even in the case of share-crop- 
pers, about 66 per cent are from middle and lower 
castes. 

It can be argued that the phenomenon of “‘crystal- 
lised agriculturist lobbies” of big farmers and rich 
peasants, which was noted by scholars like P.C, 
Joshi, George Rosen, Myron Weiner and Michael 
Lipton in the late sixties, had provided the ground 
for the consolidation of peasant-caste politics in the 
post-sixties period. This process of formation of 
“crystallised agriculturist lobbies” and caste-based 
mobilisation by them took concrete political shape 
during the crisis of the Congress in the second half 
of the sixties. The emergence of leaders and clear- 
cut political organisations basing themselves on 
caste mobilisation and populist slogans with a rural 
bias was evident with the formation of SVD Govern- 
ments in seven States in 1967. It is through this 
process that the caste-based politics of the Lok Dal 
talking today of ‘peasant proprietorship’ has emer- 
ged. 


the peasantry and despite the overall undermining of 
the vocational basis of caste, the leaders of modern 
parliamentary politics are able to unite and mobilise 
peasant castes. The phenomenal role of caste to obs- 
cure class differentiations essentially remained the 
same as during the pre-capitalist stage. In regard to 
peasant ‘uprisings against the Moghals, Irfan Habib 
Bays: 3 

While the ties of caste and religious communities helped to 
enlarge the scale of peasant uprisings, they also tended to cloud 


Irrespective of the growing differentiation within 


4 


or obscure their class nature ... The fact that either the peasant 
rebellions at some stage of their development passed under the 
leadership of zamindars (or their leaders became zamindars), 
or, from the very beginning, the desperation of peasants pro- 
vided recruits for rebelling zamindars, seems to have been of 
decisive significance in merging the rising of the oppressed with 
the war between two oppressing classes. (The Agrarian System 
of Moghal India, 1962). 


As we have seen, historically the Indian bourgeoi- 
sie has been able to subjugate the remnants of feudal 
elements and landlordship to its own advantage. 
The recent Assembly elections have shown the trans- 
fer of ‘leadership’ to these sections of the 
Congress(I), along with the mobilisation of the 
lowest castés in Lok Dal dominated areas. 

To summarise, a more concrete way of looking 
at this process would be to state that all along, 
there has been a perceptible dilution of the pre- 
capitalist heirarchical model of the caste-system, and 
also a continuity in one trend in historical develop- 
ment. The sections historically endowed with the 
actual process of agrarian production have continued 
to be cultivators. The class/caste factor in their case 
has only assumed a different form. They may be 
termed proprietors as distinct from peasants of the 
feudal period. In both cases they were, and are, 
tied to the land; the difference 1s the change in the 
overall character of the economy. It is this section, 
with its definite caste composition, which has pro- 
vided the landed interests within the ruling class 
combination the strength to assert themselves. 

The same social base has provided the propertied 
sections of rural India with a historically effectiye 
medium for mobilisation of electoral support in con- 
temporary parliamentary politics. And in this con- 
text, the concessions to the landed gentry (for 
example, exemption from wealth tax, contained 
in the recent Budget) are only part of the bour- 
geoisie to retain its hold and maintain the status 
quo. O 





View from Damascus 
(Continued from page 8&) - 


to address the European Parlia- 
ment on January 31 should be 
seen in this context.” 

What isthe Syrian stand on 
the European Community’s initi- 
ative on the Middle East, annou- 
nced in Venice on June 13 for sol- 
ving the problems of the region? 

‘‘The Arab states are agreed 
that the initiative or declaration 
is not sufficient for that purpose, 
and does not provide even the 
minimum basis for the solution 
of the Middle East crisis. Some 
Arab states considered some of 
the points in the declaration as 
positive, while other Arab states 
viewed some points as advanced 
steps vis-a-vis the previous Euro- 
pean position. The declaration 
itself constitutes the maximum 
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position of some European coun- 
tries and the minimum for- 
others. We distinguish between 
a stand or a position and a move 
or an initiative for political 
action. It is natural that we 
should welcome a declaration 
which would be more advanced 
than the previous stand ofa 
country or group of countries. 
For instance, if acertain state 
was against us, and then it decla- 
red that it has taken a neutral 
stand, we would welcome it. If 
there was a country which was 
neutral, and then if adopted a 
positive position towards us, we 
would welcome it. But in finding 
a solution, we cannot accepta 
compromise. Though some Arab 
countries thought the initiative 
was an advanced stand from the 
previous position of, the nine- 
member European Community, 


all Arab states are unanimous in 
their conviction that if this de- 
claration is to form a basis fora 
solution then it will not realise 
that objective. We the Syrians, 
and the Palestinians found in the 
declaration many negative as- 
pects. We thought it was a sup- 
plement and a continuation of the 
Camp David accords. But we 
were not surprised. Because we 
believe that Europe is not yet 
ready to takea position against 
the American stand. Our convic- 
tion is that the Middle East 
policy of the US does not serve 
the political interests of Europe. 
We found in the declaration an 
improved text with some decor 
of the Camp David accords, the 
purpose of which was to create a 
movement in the situation which 
has been paralysed by the intran- 
sigence of Israel. 
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- Panama 


Jottings 


RENU CHAKRAVARTTY 


ROM June 9 to 13, 1980, 

Panama City was the venue 
of a seminar on “The influence 
of the Mass Media on Women, 
Children and Family’ convened 
jointly by the two organisations 
of women the National Feder- 
ation of Democratic Women 
(FENAMUDE) and the National 
Union of Panamanian Women 
(UNAMUP) in conjunction with 
the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation and with 
the support of the Government 
of Panama and UNESCO. 

This seminar was important 
because- the Mid-Decade Con- 
ference of International Women’s 
Year to be held in Copenhagen 
this month could be asked to 
- consider its recommendations as 
well as those made by thirty 
journalists and academicians who 
met under UN auspices in New 
York in May. . 

The name of Panama conjured 
up for me the little line on the 
map, joining the Atlantic with 
the Pacific Ocean. I have found 
_ it is a little country cut in two by 
the Canal. Huge ocean- going 
ships pass through this 50-mile 
Canal, bringing tremendous 
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profits to' the USA which con- 
structed it. Around the Canal is 
an area known as the Canal 
Zone. Unti! recently,. this was 
totally under American rule. 
There were and still are US 
military bases in the area. As 
we went to see the Miraflores 
Gate, which is the iast gate 
lowering ships into the Pacific, 


‘we saw Fort Clayton, one of the. 


US bases. 

‘There are several other bases 
which still exist, like Fort Sher- 
man guarding the entrance to the 
Canal on the Atlantic end, Fort 
Gulick, Fort Davis, and so on. 
The Panamanians struggled hard 
to get back their Canal and the 
Canal Zone from American 
domination. Even students from 
Balboa Sohool in the Canal Zone 
fought bravely for independence 
a couple of years ago and came 
out in big demonstrations; many 
of the children were shot dead. 

Finally in 1977 treaties were 
signed with the US whereby the 
Canal and the Canal Zone were 
to be handed over completely to 
the Panamanians. But though 
the new treaties came into effect 
on October 1, 1979, Panama 
could assume only plenary 
jurisdiction over the Canal and 
the Canal Zone. US police, 
courts and bases remained, and 
will remain for a thirty-month 
transition period. There are three 
islands at the Pacific entrance 
linked by a causeway and a 
beautiful bridge which links the 
northern part of Panama with 
Panama City. The entrance to 
the Canal can at any moment be 
blocked by military naval car- 
riers if the US so desires. That 
is the geo-political lay-out of the 
area. ` l 

The highest hill gives a beauti- 
ful view of the city — and the 
city lights at night turn it into a 
dreamland. We were shown the 
hill and told that inside itis a 


big hollow cave that could be 


reached by a lift. The hollow part 
is said to be stuffed with deadly 
armaments. 

Panama City is beautiful, 
nestling as it does along the Bay. 
For me, it was a memorable 
occasion to have the opportunity 
of enjoying so much of' this 
beauty, to witness at the same 
time, the ingenuity of man and 


his skill in building the Canal. 
But it was also sad to find 
that all this is not, in ‘the 


-hands ofa truly free Panama. I 


was surprised to find that Pan- 
ama has no currency of its own. 
The US dollar is in use, under- 
lining how powerful is the stran- 
glehold of American economic 
domination. The Panamanians, 
of course, are proud that they 
could at least wrest a partial vic- 
tory through the treaties, and 
point to the Panamanian flag 
atop the highest hillock. They 
seem determined to gain full in- 
dependence and alongwith it, the 
complete possession of the Canal. 

For usin India, the whole of 
Latin America is virtually an 
unknown continent. For me 


personally, I knew little of the . 


struggle of the Panamanians til] 
I got this opportunity to visit 
Panama — and then I realised 
the enormous power of the mass 
media to keep us ignorant. 
Newspapers, television, radio 
and film are the most powerful 
vehicles for controlling the minds 
of the masses. ) 

At the seminar in Panama, 


one could learn how the mass 


media have assumed a danger- 
ous capacity to influence those 
in. charge of decision-making in 
developing countries, in favour 
of neo-colonialism. The news 
agency field is dominated by four 
giants~— AP and UPI of 
America, Reuters of Britain and 
AFP of France. They operate in 
110 countries including India, 
disgorging 45 million words a 
day, keeping away from us what 
they want to hide and feeding us 
with distortions. In ‘the Third 
World as many as 35 countries 
have no news agencies at all. 
We in India, for instance, know 
so little about the great struggles 
for independence going on in the 
countries of Latin America, be- 
cause that is @ saga that the rulers 
of USA donot want the world 
to know. We heard of the big 
struggle against fascist dictator- 
ships going on in Guatemala, El 
Salvador and Uruguay. It was 
moving to hear a mother from 
Ki Salvador recount how her son 
and daughter-in-law were killed 
and their bodies were thrown 
into a ravine. Their crime was 
that they were freedom-fighters 
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and had been conveniently dub- 
bed ‘Communists’. There was a 
well-loved priest, Romero, who 
was shot dead as he was saying 
mass in the church, because he 
stood out against the fascists. 
But these inspiring reports of 
martyrdom never got known out- 
side because the powerful Wes- 
tern news agencies decided so. 

Nearer home, we have other 
examples of monstrosities per- 
petrated by the Western media. 
Take the case of Afghanistan. No 
news was flashed when for 
months Pakistan and China were 
helping the insurgents in Af- 
ghanistan at the instance of US 
imperialism. Nothing was stated 
of the age-old friendship and the 
pacts between the Soviet Union 
and Afghanistan. It was only 
when these insurgents were 
instigated from outside to undo 
the gains of the Saur Revolution 
of April 1978, that the new re- 
gime in Afghanistan called for 
Soviet help under the terms of 
their Friendship Treaty. It was 
at this point that the mass media 
controlied by Western Big.money 
started the massive campaign 
about the Soviets having “over- 
run” Afghanistan. The whole 
purpose was to cause a wave of 
anti-Sovietism throughout the 
world. I pointed this out at the 
seminar and explained how the 
Western media always accused 
the Soviets, the Cubans, the Viet- 
namese, the Kampucheans of 
interfering in the internal affairs 
of other countries. Those who 
speak so much of human rights 
no longer talk of the horrible 
mass killings of men, women, 
children by the Pol Pot gang in 
Kampuchea. 

I spoke also of the new cold 
war let loose in South Asia by 
US imperialism under the pre- 
text of Soviet troops having 
entered Afghanistan and also the 
happenings in Iran. The US has 
set up military bases at many 
points inthe Gulf area and in 
Diego Garcia in the Indian 
Ocean. The littoral states and the 
non-aligned summit had demand- 
ed that the Indian Ocean be made 
a zone of peace. But ignoring 
this desire for peace, the US is 
continuing to strengthen its bases 
and ‘has been trying to acquire 
new ones. 
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Whatever may be the rights 
and wrongs of the Soviets send- 
ing armed help to Afghanistan, 
one fact has to be noted — that 
Afghanistan is situated along the 

y Soviet Union’s southern border 
‘and for Moscow it is a direct 
national-security question. It also 
has a treaty with Afghanistan 
under the terms of which help 
was sought. What arguments can 
be trotted out for the USA, 
situated thousands of miles away, 
encircling Iran, Afghanistan and 
the entire South Asian area? The 
only objective behind the USA 
getting ready to commit aggres- 
sion in this region is to enforce 
its domination over independent 
nations. The Western mass media 
are not only silent on all this 
but actually abet the U.S. 
global designs. 

That is why the non-aligned 
countries want a non-aligned 
newspool and a new information 


_ order. The Panama Seminar sup- 


ported Resolution 34/181 adopt- 
ed by the United Nation’s 34th 
Assembly requesting the Director- 
General of UNESCO to study 
the possibility of creating an 
international fund for the deve- 
lopment of communications, for 
the establishment of national 
news agencies and training of 
journalists in methods and values 
relevant to the development of 
each region and to the promotion 
of world peace. 

Another perversion of the 
powerful mass media affects the 
dignity of women, who are wide- 
ly used as sex symbols. The 
transnationals advertise to im- 
pose upon the developing coun- 
tries a consumer-oriented eco- 
nomy, so that their own goods 
are sold, while in many of our 
countries, we need strategic 
industries cutting down, if need 
be, some consumer articles. In 
the Western-oriented or Western- 
inspired advertisements, women 
are shown as sex symbols. 
Recently our television showed 
a tyre advertisement: A man was 
driving and touching the curves 
of a woman, saying that the tyres 
take the curves as smoothly. 
Not that all advertisements are 
vulgar but there has come about 
a perceptible tendency to sell 
through sex. The cosmetics 
industry leads in this ‘get-your- 


man’ approach. Where this is the 
trend of those who have money 
power, it is obvious that women 
cannot be thought of as equal 
partners in building a new socio- 
economic order. 

Besides, the fact that a few 
monopoly houses control the 
press in countries like ours where 
feudal ways of thinking are still 
strong, it is not surprising that 
in the majority of newspapers, 
women’s columns are tucked 
away in a corner of the Sunday 
edition. Almost all top executives 
of the media are men. Unless top 
media men understand ihe social, 
political and economic role 
women can plav and their actual 
and potential contribution to 
society, the press can never act as 
a catalyst to bring women to a 
status of equality. 

In our country in recent times 
the feudal tradition of forcing 
dowry or bride money has led to 
much suffering being inflicted on 
women and to many cases of 
suicide. Papers focus on these as 
individual news items but there is 
no powerful follow-up campaign. 
Public opinion is temporarily 
moved but the will to root out the 
evil is not roused. In strikes 
and the battles of agricultural 
labourers a new method of break- 
ing their morale has been found 
— molestation and raping of 
their womenfolk and in some 
cases the police have even raped 
women in police stations. In a 
recent case the Supreme Court 
passed judgement absolving such 
a policeman. Women’s organisa- 
tions agitated against the verdict. 
It became news, but to get sus- 
tained propaganda against such 
heinous acts is difficult. Will the 
money-bag press with its close 
links with the land-owning classes 
and industrialists, fight these 
class battles in favour of the 
oppressed — in this case women? 
With such thoughts in mind, I 
came back from Panama after 
listening to the inspiring stories 
of fellow-fighters against oppres- 
sion, political, social and econo- 
mic, in distant lands and in 
difficult conditions. The media as 
dominated by the Big Money 
from the West, try to keep us 
apart. It is for us to overcome 
this, and surely we shall over- 


-come. LI 
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- Nehru’s Non-alignment 
(Continued from page 12) 


as an important part of the thinking and programme 
of the Indian National Congress.: In 1931, a resolu- 
tion of the All India Congress Commitee on funda- 
mental rights and economic policy stated that “in 
order to end the exploitation of the masses, politi- 
cal freedom must include economic freedom for the 


starving millions”. The concept of social and econo-: 


mic freedom was built into the ideology of the 
Congress, however feebly, and it became one of the 
propelling ideas within the policy of non-alignment. 
Indeed democracy, secularism, and socialism, were 
in the mind of Nehru organically linked to the policy 
of non-alignment. Apart from ideals and aspirations, 
perception of national interests, the need for nation- 
building and a national consensus, the geo-political 
situation andthe security requirements of India, 
were some of the enlightened practical considera- 
tions behind the formation of Nehru’s policy of non- 
-alignment, 

In an article he wrote on “Defence of India” 
in 1931, Nehru advanced a subtle strategic doc- 
trine with regard to India. He argued that if the 
domination of England ended, “it may be that others 
will covet her but the master desire will be to pre- 
vent any other nation from possessing her’. This 
has been one of the considerations behind Nehru’s 
policy of staunch independence and non-alignment 
with great powers and blocs. There was probably 
an element of balance of power in this - approach, 
but it was the balance of power of competitive co- 
existence. 

Thus non-alignment was a well-thought-out 
and well-integrated policy, and the thinking and in- 
tegration was done by Jawaharlal Nehru during the 
period of national struggle. Though it was also a 
product of circumstances and of history, there was 
no inevitability that India should have followed the 
policy automatically after independence although 
any other policy would have been difficult to carry 
out. It may be futile to speculate whether India 
would have adopted non-alignment if Subas 
Chandra Bose or Sardar Patel had become Prime 
Minister of India instead of Nehru immediately 
after independence. All that one can reasonably 
assert is that the ideas, personality, and leadership of 
Nehru had a lot to do with the evolution and adop- 
tion of the policy of non-alignment. If non-align- 
ment was the child of Indian nationalism, it was of 
nationalism as understood and propagated by 
Gandhi and Nehru. 

Į am afraid I have no scope here to deal with the 
early development of non-alignment. I only wish 
` to affirm that if non-alignment first appeared in 
India as a coherent policy, it was in Asia that it 
grew into manhood. If India was the chrysalis, Asia 
was the crucible in which it was tried and tested, 
and forged into a powerful instrument of inter- 
national policy. Jawaharlal Nehru has often been 


accused of giving greater importance to the great © 


powers than to the neighbours in Asia. If one talks 
in terms of facts, I think that at no time in our 
modern history was so much importance given to 
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Asia than during Nehru’s time. The kind of intim- 
ate friendly relationship that existed among Nehru 
and U Nu of Burnia, and Soekarno ‘and Hatta of 
Indonesia, have not been paralleled since between 
India and any other country in Asia. This relation- 
ship which was later extended to Ceylon was known 
at that time as “the Southeast Asia pattern”, a pat- 
tern of friendship and an area of peace. The first 
treaties that India signed after independence were 
with Nepal, Bhutan, and Afganistan. . 

One of Nehru’s overriding preoccupations was 
with Pakistan, and this preoccupation was not 
merely with the quarrels with that country, but with 
the question of establishing trust and cooperation 
with it. In one of his early speeches Nehru spelt 
out his vision as follows: “I believe that for a vari- 
ety of reasons, it is inevitable that India and Pakis- 
tan should be brought closer to one another. There 
is no middle way, for we have known each other too 
long to be indifferent neighbours ... there is no go- 
ing back in history. As a matter of fact, it is to 
India’s advantage that Pakistan should be a secure 
and prosperous state with which we can develop 
close and friendly relations. If today, by any chance 
I were offered the reunion of India and Pakistan I 
would decline it for obvious reasons ... Any closer 
association must come out of a normal process and 
ina friendly way, which does not end Pakistan as a 
state, but makes it an equal part of a larger union in 
which several countries might be associated”. 

This vision is still valid but it is not perceptibly 
nearer though new opportunities are cropping up 
for the first time. It must, hdwever, be borne in 


. mind that Nehru viewed the coming closer together 


of India and Pakistan, and the move towards a lar- 
ger union in the region within the framework of 
non-alignment and peaceful coexistence, and not as 
a part of the strategic manoueyring of one or the 
other of the superpowers or blocs. ~ 

The Asian Relations Conference, the Conference 
on Indonesia, the Conference of Five Asian Powers 
at Colombo and the Bandung Conference, in all of 
which Nehru was either the prime mover or a cen- 
tral actor witnessed the beginnings of cooperation in 
the region and the emergence of non-alignment as a 
world force. Nehru’s refusal to attend the San Fran- 
cisco Conference and his conclusion of a separate 
Peace Treaty with Japan, his role in the Korean and 
Indo-China crises, were achievements of the policy 
of non-alignment which had Asian as well as global 
significance. The proposal he made in the context of 
Indo-China for “a convention of non-intervention’’ 
in Asia deserves to be considered even today: for 
working out a system of coexistence in this ancient, 
distracted continent. 

If non-alignment originated in India, and was tried 
and tested in Asia and secured some of its earliest, 
most significant and spectacular victories in Asian 
crises created by the great powers, it is again today 
in Asia that this policy is crying out for wise and 
vigorous application. Not only Asia, but a world 
that is once again standing trembling on the razor’s 
edge of self-destruction, needs today.the audacious, 
creative diplomacy of Jawaharlal Nehru and his 
imaginative, humane, and healing touch. (J 
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invites applications for the posts of (1) Reader, (2) Lecturer, 
and (3) Senior Project Associate in its Department of Teaching 


- Aids, 


1: One Reader (Technical) 


Qualifications: Essential: (a) Good Master’s Degree/Docto7 
rate Degree in Electrical/Mechanical Engineering or Electronics 
from a recognised University (b) Atleast five years experienc® 
of working in Sound/Film Studio in sound recording, dubbing, 
mixing and with sound equipment in a government organisa- 
tion or reputed firm. Desirable: (a) Understanding of 16 mm 
and’ 35 mm Cine Projectors (bj Experience in the development 

-of A.V. Equipment, its supervision and maintenance (c) Teach- 
ing experience of Electronics/Sound Equipment. 


` 2. One Reader (Educational Technology) 


Qualifications Essential: (a), First or high second class 
' Master’s Degree in Science/Sociál Sciences/Education from a 
recognised University` (b) A doctorate degree or published 
work of equivalent standardin the area of A.V, Aids/Educa- 
tion Technology/Education ‘(c) Atleast five years experience in 
teacher training at primary or secondary level. Or, atleast five 
years of experience in systematic designing and development 
of A.V. Educational material (Films Tape-slides, Filmstrips, 
Charts, Flashcards, Models, etc.) for students/teachers, in 
NCERT or elsewhere. 


3. One Lecturer (Educational Technology) 


Qualifications: (a) Doctorate Degree or published work of 
an equally high standard in A. V. Education (b) Consistently 
good academic record with first or high second class (B +) 
Master’s Degree in Science/Social Sciences/Education. Or, an 
equivalent degree of a foreign University provided, that if the 
Selection Committee is of the view that the research’ work of 
the candidate as evident from his thesis or from his published 
work is of very high standard it may relax any of the qualifi- 
cations prescribed ii (b) above. Provided further that if a 


candidate possessing a doctorate degree or equivalent published - 


work is not ‘available or is not considered suitable, a person 
possessing a consistently good academic record (due weightage 
being given to M. Phil or equivalent degree or research work 
of quality) may be appointed on condition that he will have 
to obtain doctorate degree or give evidence of published work 
of equivalent high: standard within five years of his appoint- 


‘ ment failing which he will not be able to earn future increments 


until he fulfils these requirements. 
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4. Two Senior Project Associates 


` To work on a project relating to research and development 
of educational material for school education such as Charts, 
Filmstrips, Audiotapes/Slides and Films especially in Sciences. 


Qualifications: Essential: (a) Atleast Master’s Degree in 
Science with one or more years experience of A. V. Media. Or 
Bachelor's Degree in Science and Diploma in films from a 
recognised University. Or ,Bachelor’s Degree in Science and 
atleast three years of. educational experience of working in 
A. V. Media such as TV/Film/Radio (b) Experience in teach- 
ing or of making audio visual aids or educational films. 
ad iis Professional background in Education of Science or 

edia. 


Note: (I) In the case of all posts, if candidates are found to 
b> of cxceptional merit or otherwise well-qualified, relaxation 
of qualifications may be given by the Selection Committee at 
its discretion. Although the vacancies have been indicated in 
the Department of Teaching Aids, all employees of the 
Council are liable for transfer to any of the Council’s estab- 
lishments anywhere in India. (II) Some of the Readers may 
be posted as field Advisers, in the States for liaison work. 


Scales of pay and age limit as on 1-6-80: (1) Reader: 
Rs, 1200-50-1300-60-1900 (Below 40 years). (2) Lecturer: Rs. 
700-40-1100-50-1300-Assessment-50-1600 (Below 35 years). 
(3) Senior Project Associate: Rs. 1200/- per month fixed and 
consolidated (Below 45 years). The term of Sr. Project Asso- 
ciate will be for one year, extendable by another year, There 
is no age limit for the employees of the NCERT. Age con- 
cession allowed for displaced persons and SC/ST candidates. 


Those interested in seeking details and application forms, 
may write to the address given below, by sending a self- 
‘addressed unstamped envelope (23 cm x 10 cm), indicating 
thereon the post, for which the application form ‘is required, 
The outer cover should be marked ‘Request for application 
form’, 


Completed application form alongwith attested copies of 
certificates, etc., and a crossed Indian Postal Order for Rs. 8/- 
(Rs. 2/- for SC/ST candidates) -payable to the Secretary, 
‘NCERT, should reach this office by 12th August 1980. Those 
employed should apply through proper channel. Applicants 
from abroad may apply on plain paper enclosing complete 
bio-data (Advt. No. 86). 


Secretary, 
National Council of 


Educational Research and Training, 


Sri Aurobindo Marg, 
New Delhi-110016 
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An Irrational 
: Miscellany | 
On America 


od 4 


'SHYAM RATNA GUPTA 


EF a broad question is posed befure an assorted 
group cf professionals, traders, entrepreneurs, 
workers and farmers anywhere in the world on the 
culture and character of Americans — a variation 
of St. John de Grevecoeur’s primary question, 
“What then is the American, this new man?” — the 
answers without doubt will range from expressions 
of ecstatic love to utter revulsion towards the life- 
style*of these people. Such diametrically opposite 
views should cause no one any surprise today, for 
intellectual responses to American land and its 
people have oscillated wildly from unalloyed admi- 
ration for their enterprising, robust, free-wheeling 
style to criticism of their naivete, avarice, hege- 
monism and materialism. An attempt to look at the 
United States ‘through the eyes of the world’? — an 
ambitious, one might say even brash, venture by 
itself — should also prima facie present à medley of 
contrary insight, a patch-work of loud colours, with 
no set design or pattern, notwithstanding the appli- 
cation as a yardstick of the most flexible aesthetic 
frame or academic discipline. 

But this preliminary caveat must be disregarded 
here: For one of the main premises of ‘American 
studies’ — a charming academic myth, -assiduously 
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formalised since the fifties — is that the Americans 
have a distinctive character and culture or, in the 
words of Bruce A. Lohof, who has edited a mis- 
cellany of articles,* ‘‘a certain habit of mind”, 
original and peculiar to themselves and, by inference, 
not shared by others. As we know, similar myths, 
political or chauvinistic in nature, have been, and 


can quite justifiably be, created and given populist | 


sanction by leaders of even small nations or ethnic 
groups in the world, not unoften for ulterior, non- 
cultural gains. For exclusivity, in ifs connotation 
of uniqueness, is often derived from a sense of 
egotism or an exaggerated notion of self-conceit, 
which may be genuine or spurious. 
These assumptions may — or may not—apply to 
the thirteen ‘Americanists’, a distasteful term, used 
several times for contributors to this book; a term 


. possibly as repugnant to purists as “Englishists”’ 


would be, if someone were to coin it. However, these 
learned writers, a select band, were hand-picked, to 


quote Lohof, “from among the fifty-one scholars- 


from four corners of the globe (who) met, exchanged 
(sic). ideas, shared perceptions, challenged argu- 
ments” (page 7), not at all put off by the labels they 
would have proudly sported on their .jacket lapels, 
when they participated in a seminar on “American 
studies” at the close of the American bicentennial 
year in 1976. From among them, a group of politi- 


cal and social scientists, poets, historians and futuro-. 


logists now sail forward into the world in hard 


covers, discoursing learnedly in all three tenses — 


past, present and future. . 

It is not clear whether these scholars are convinc- 
ed that ‘American studies’ is an academic discipline, 
even if it is somewhat illusory, based as it is on 
rather unfirm foundations. Being largely derivative, 
with no pretensions to primacy or pristine glory, 
American culture can doubtless take credit for 
attainments spread over just about two hundred 
years — a short wink in the millennia of mankind’s 
history. For to this “new land’, discovered (or re- 
discovered) by European explorers of the “Old 
World” less than five hundred years ago, flocked 
pilgrims, freebooters, free-thinkers and fugitives 
from an established order, and together they had 
woven the fabric of society with a mixed bag of 
people of a ‘mixed’ composite culture. These “little 
points” are hardly reflected in these treatises, at 
once ponderous, profound and turgid in content and 
syntax.. Nor do they appear to be informed by what 
the forefathers of the American people have been 
saying about them. In 1781, the Gargantuan man 
of letters, Dr. Samuel Johnson, with his devastating 
sense of logic pontificated: 

“I am willing to love all mankind, except an 
American”. This balances John Donne’s exclamatory 
love cry, “Oh my America! My new — found — 
land”. In the early 19th century Thomas Appleton 
remarked that “‘good Americans, when they are 
about to die, go to Paris”. The reverse of which jis 
that bad Americans, when they find death close to 


them, remain in America. 


* Through The Eyes of The World, Edited by Bruce A Lohof, 
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In the latter half of the 19th century, President 
Theodore Roosevelt himself referred to “hyphenated- 
Americans’, that is, hotch-potch people of a hetero- 
gencous origin, a nation of immigrants, often with 
dual loyalties and an inconsistent,. paradoxical and 
uncertain character. In the present century, G.K. 


. Chesterton, the great wit, said that “there is nothing 


the matter with Americans except their ideals. The 
real American is all right. It is the ‘ideal American 
who is all wrong”. ` 

Will these placards from the past, as diverting as 
they are iastructive, puzzle erudite devotees of 
“American studies’? Some of these scholars claim 
to be, and assuredly are, serious students of this 
newest branch of knowledge, elevated in the post- 
war period to the status of an academic course, 
which apparently fits only into the contours of the 
new-fangled social or behavioural sciences; the un- 
scientific sciences devoted to shifting a mass of criti- 
cal data, precise, comprehensive, meticulously 
marshalled and surgically analytical, of societal 
moves, but almost always plagued by fallacious or 
long-discovered conclusions on human nature. 

It is an index of the value of these essays that ‘the 
comments of historians, literary critics and political 
scientists’, all of them over-earnest in their intentions 
and groaning at times under their academic burdens, 
imaginary though these may be, are not uniformly 
actuated by sentiments of veneration or admiration 
towards the central theme or core of their subject, 


- that is, “American studies”. At least one writer, 


Nissim Ezekiel, a conspicuous exception perhaps, 
for example, declines to genuflect before the altar of 


Americana; he, in fact, suavely hints that “American ` 
studies”, asa distinctive discipline of academic 


studies, is an exercise in futility. Though he does 
not scoff at American writers, he approvingly quotes 
W.H. Auden ‘who characterised American literary or 
poetic output as “masses of impressive rubbish’’. 
Tempting though it is to apply Auden’s evaluation 
of American letters to these essays, it will be con- 
ceded that ‘“‘American studies”? — or, for that 
matter, a study of any geo-political entity or nation, 
as against, that of a people — should be pursued 


..““with amusement, yes; with profit, no”. In this con- 


text, books of humour, laced with satire, for example 
by George Mikes, parallel to Punch life sketches 
from the angle of ‘innocents abroad’, describing the 
life-style of peoples in European countries — for 
of the 
French, Germans, English, Polish and others — are 
to be preferred, being much more readable, amusing 
and meaningful. On the contrary, most of these 
essays,,written in a deadpan ostentatious style, are 
only rarely illuminated by streaks of light-hearted 
comment or humour. The truth of the oft-quoted 
epigram, “‘Every man is like every other man and 
like no other man”, which stresses macro universality 
and micro idiosyncrasies of human beings, has been 
lost sight of. In this sense, most ‘studies’ in the 
book are either cerebral peregrinations lacking sub- 
stance and depth or excellent examples of spacious- 
ness and pedantry. 
There are, however, nuggets of arcane or para- 
phrastic information interspersed in these pages, for 
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instance, the poser, “thee American dream — ora 
nightmare?”’, the rising rate of unemployment 
among tlack, male teenagers in recent years, the 
emergence of such concepts as New Deal and New 
Frontier, New Isolationism and New Internation- 
alism, the balance-sheet of the Great Society, and 
enlivening, endearing quotes from American folk- 
lore in fiction and poetry. In addition, there are 
choice examples of “Americanism”, its new rhetoric 
and idiom — a small treasure trove of Americana 
— in the book. Some of the loveliest of .the lovely 
(or unlovely) ones are offered below for consolation 
prizes, if not first, second or third prize, in a compe- 
tition on archaic or tomorrow’s English: 


“Here and there in Departments of English, discontent 
focused on the prevailing assumption that American literature 
was merely an inferior species of English letters, and that any 
literature is best — indeed is only — studied in vacuum without 
regard for its sociological import... Movements were afoot 
which would result in nothing Jess than the professionalisation 
of these disciplines”. 

“Americans studies ... was providing a convenient point of 
focus for all of them.” 

‘*...Jjust a fancy way of saying that the subject matter of 
American studies is America were it not for the fact that 
American studies people entertain a concept of culture tnat, 
if widely held, is seldom practised.” 

‘‘Specialisms ... impair the student's vision of the whole’. 

“American studies person ... American studies understands 
that only breadth of knowledge will lead to depth of com- 
prehension’’, 

“sin Of presentism ... the incidence of Americanist offer- 
ings monumental critical study ... descriptive nurrative 
of literary history ... centrality of equality ... the driving force 
was an exhibitionistic need which sometimes had a suicidal 
undertone...”’ 


It is a mere coincidence that these excerpts, 
selected at random from the anthology, commence 
with the admission, which will be hotly denied, of a 
complex of inferiority and end on a “‘suicidal under- 
tone” note —a do-or-die syndrome, which, how- 
ever, may have a semblance of sincerity. 

The modest point made here is that there is no 
doubt that these extracts convey some meaning. 
But so does the song of the thrush, and the lively 
gibberish of the orang-utan. The question is 
whether, besides energy and vitality, these com- 
mentaries are marked by sagacity, balance, rhythm 
and beauty. 

For those who are convinced that America is the 
hub of the world, or, hyperbolically, is the world, 
this book is probably as significant as the torch of 
freedom or Uncle Sam’s bulging (or shrinking) bag 
of dollars. For others, however, it is a superb miscel- 
lenea of dubious ‘insights’ and glaring ‘oversights’, 
with scanty American documentation. 

There are many who would echo E.E. Cum- 
mings — ‘next to, of course, God, America, I love 
you’ — but the truth is buried in the following’ lines 
of Philip James Bailey: “America, thou half-brother 
of the world; with something good and bad of every 
land”. 

The book is neither history nor historiography; 
neither literary appreciation nor interpretative philo- 
sophy; neither polymathic, nor rational — it is a 
hybrid product, as exotic or stale as canned corn- 
cobs. Humility is the byproduct of knowledge. But 
does arrogance always stem from ignorance?(] 
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We call upon the tribal brothers of the NE to reject 
the path of communal war even in the face of grave 
provocation as communalism is alien to the great tribal 
Many wrong things and wrong trends are 


culture. 


infiltrating and polluting the inherently simple tribal 
society from the so-called socially advanced section of 
Communalism is one of them. This alien 
culture must be fought tooth and nail as it would 
damage the cause of tribal emancipation 
which requires solidarity with the non-tribal toiling 
- masses fighting a common enemy, the exploiter. ; 
We also urge the Government to restrain army action 
in the tribal areas as it will only strengthen the feeling 
The news of large-scale starvation of 
tribal people driven to the deep forests causes great 
As the atrocities and provocation are from 
at is needed today 


the country. 


irreparably 


of alienation. 


concern. 


both sides, only varying in degree, wh i 
is the sprit of national reeonciliation to heal the deep’. 


fabric. 


country. 


wounds already. inflicted on the body politic. — 
Prolonged disturbances in Assam, incidents in all the 
tribal areas of the North-East, and the restiveness 1n 


other parts of the country have convinced us that the 
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| Background a 
“of l the 
Badagas 


-KP.R. PILLAI 


‘ Ancient Hindu Refugees: Badaga 
Social History 1550-1975: by 
Paul Hockings: Vikas: pp 285: 
Rs. 125. ' 


. Hor any research scholar worth 
‘his salt, the Nilgiri plateau 
offers immense scope. While his- 
torians and scholars shout them- 
selves hoarse about finds like 
Mohenjadaro and Harappa, little 
attention is paid to comparable 
finds in the south. The history 
of the Cholas, the Pandyas and 
the Cheras still remains to be 
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properly documented. Of the 


history of the linguistic, religious 


and other groups of the south, 
the less said the better. Ancient 
Hindu Refugees by Paul Hockings 
is a well-documented research 
effort which will throw much 
light on at least one tribe of the 
south, the Badagas. , 
Actually, the title of the book 
is slightly misleading. It does not 
deal with anything so ancient. 
Nor is it quite proper to label 
the Badagas as refugees. To say 


that the Badagas ran away from `- 


the armies of either Malik Kafir 
or Tipu sounds far-fetched, be- 


‘ cause more orthodox societies 


and tribes survived their ravages 
and continued to live in their 
own areas. More research has to 
go into it before anyone can 
assert that the Badagas migrated 
to the Nilgiris for this reason or 
that. l 

Apart from this, as a social 
history of the Badagas from 1550 
to 1975, Paul Hockings’ work 
is a remarkable achievement. 
He has compiled material from 
every available source, thereby 
making the work fairly cómpre- 
hensive. Assessment .of linguistic 
evidence vis-a-vis the southern 


cultures is a painstaking job. It. 


may not be worthwhile to jump 
to conclusions based on the 
similarity of a dialect to any of 
the five major languages (Telugu, 
Tamil, Kannada, Malayalam and 
Sinhalese) because these lang- 


` uages themselves are much akin 


AN APPEAL TO THE NORTH-EAST 
phenomenon is not the cr:ation of some particular 
agencies or groups; the seed of communal disharmony 
lies in the system itself. The belated growth of capita- 

_ lism, deformed and with its inherent tendencies of grab- 
bing and acquisitivenéss, has corroded the national 

The country is gradually becoming a conglo- 
meration of internal colories with the developed exploit- 
ing the under-developed, taking advantage of uneven 
growth of the different parts, bringing all the divisive 
forces to the surface, and making our fellow-countrymen 
look like foreigners, 

We urge all right-thinking- people to ponder deeply 
over this disturbing trend and see that immediate basic 
socio-political change is needed, not only to end the 
economic and political crisis but to remould the total 
social outlook and preserve the integrity and harmony 
of this great multilingual, multi-racial and multi-religious ` 
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A. N. Roy, 
Member of Lok Sabha 
(Marxist Coordination) 


to one another. Many words in 
the Badaga language are, phoneti- 
cally and in meaning similar to 


Malayalam and Tamil also. Paul . 


Hockings’ search in this field 
seems to be rather sketchy. 

He has taken pains to trace 
and evaluate the cultural, socio- 
logical and economic intercourse 
between the Badagas and 
various other tribes of the 
plateau. But somehow he has 
left out two of them, the Kurich- 
yas and the Odiyas of Wynaad. 

These are only minor things; 
on the whole Ancient Hindu Re- 
fugees is a remarkable book 
throwing light on a dark period 
of South Indian history. 
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‘Made in İndia goes giobal R3 
with Grindlays vast network 
in 37 countries. 


branches/offices in 37 countries 


It is no exaggeration to say 
that, today, the whole world is 
a stage where goods made in 
india perform creditably. 


The list is long and impressive. 
It takes in its enterprising 
stride the traditional as well as 
the non-traditional, right from 
cashewnuts and seafoods and 
leather goods and ready-to- 
wear to fertilizer and steel 
plants and sophisticated 
electronic equipment- and 
know-how. 


This is where the Grindlays 
worldwide network of 
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can play the best supporting” 
role to [India’s star performers. 


The Grindlays role can take 
many shapes. Perhaps, you 
need a survey to fee] the pulse 
of the market you’ve in mind. 
Or, an exploratory study of a 
virgin territory. Or, an investi- 
gation of the creditworthiness 
of a prospect. Or, maybe, you 
need help with export finance 
including all these irksome 
formalities. ` 


In all such cases, you can count 
on our global resources to 
assist you in reading the world 
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the world is your stage, 
Grindlays ought to be behind 
the scenes to win for your 
show the success it deserves. 
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Pe week, one year ago, Morarji Desai's 
ramshackle outfit miscalled Govern- 
ment, was ousted as a result of revolt 
by different sections of its supporters. It 
was such an ignominious chapter in the 
annals of Indian parliamentary politics 
that the annivérsary of its demise has not 
even been noted by its adherents or detrac- 
tors. 

The Janata misadventure at the seat of 
power ‘was the direct consequence of Indira 
Gandhi’s Emergency gamble. Whatever 
may be the alibi for Emergency now being 
trotted out after Indira’s return to power, 
her spectacular defeat in 1977 was the 
result as much of the misdoings of the 
Emergency days as of the fact that the 
disparate Opposition groups for once chose 
to take a common stand—a develop- 
ment which also in its turn had been 
brought about by the common experience 
of repression and political black-out that 
Emergency had imposed on them all. 

All this need not be dismissed as past 
history having little relevance for the 
present. That would be a mistaken, short- 
sighted view of recent experience which 
alone may provide a clue to the present 
state of gnawing uncertainty. The irres- 
ponsibility and indiscipline displayed by the 
| =e ts 
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Power without Perspective 


Janata leaders was inherent in the structure 
of that set-up which by no standard of 
political science could be called a party: at 
best it was an uneasy coalition of unlike- 
minded elements. To crown it all, the 
choice of Morarji Desai as Prime Minister 
— one of the many examples of J.P.’s 
unwisdom — foredoomed the experiment 
before it could start, for Morarji is con- 
genitally unsaited by temperament, out- 
look and acumen, to be the leader of any 
party, not to speak of a coalition. 

The motley coahtion that was Janata 
was also beset with the irrepressible obses- 
sion.of two of its other stalwarts, Cha:an 
Singh and Jagjivan Ram, to become the 
This personal 
obsession totally warped their sense of 
judgement as also of their retinues, and 
they pathetically clung ont the hope of 
succeeding Morarji as Prime Minister, and 
entertained a degree of wishful thinking 
about their chances which was indeed a 
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power. In the bargain, the political struc- 
ture that could maintain its workability in 
the three decades since Independence, has 
received a shattering blow in the last. five 
years. 

No doubt Indira Gandhi has returned 
triumphant back to power. But the system 
over which she presides today is drained 
of its vitality to a large measure. The elec- 
torate may have responded by exercising 
its franchise — though that too with dec- 
lining percentage — but the confidence 
that the Government it has installed 
would deliver the goods, has been receding 
in a marked degree. Election politics is 
degenerating into a ritual, with fast fading 
hope of its ability to tackle burning prob- 
lems. From sugar prive to unempioyment 
to ominous rise in crimes and corruption, 
many an issue before the public is challeng- 
ing the claim of Indira Gandhi that she 
at least can provide the country with a 
Government that works. 

The prevailing uncertainties whether in 
Government or in politics are eating into 
the morale of the nation. The amazing 
inertia (or inability?) on the part of Indira 
Gandhi in choosing a complete Cabinet 
team, with key posts in administration 
kept vacant even after seven long months 
in office, should not be -dismissed as a 
sign of her dithering: it underlines the 
dangerous lack of clear comprehension on 
the part of the highest executive about 
the dimension of the tasks that face her 
Government, tasks that can hardly be tac- 
kled by pro-tem handling of portfolios. 

In the political sphere, the ruling Indira 
Congress is practically a fiction as a politi- 
cal party organisation. It consists, at best, 
of several tiers of Indira’s loyal following: 
whether it is the Working Committee, the 
Parliamentary Board or the Pradesh Com- 
mittees, only the form is retained, the con- 
tent of it all shows that the initiative for a 
decision even on relatively minor matters 
‘rests with Indira Gandhi herself. In 
normal times, such an arrangement is an 
impossibility; today, with formidable prob- 
lems facing the country, this becomes an 
absurdity. 

It is often heard nowadays that the 
Indira Raj.has to survive since the Opposi- 
tion is thoroughly discredited and is at 
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present in a state of disarray. As a debat- 
ing-society argument this sounds valid. 
But astate of political uncertainty does 
not necessarily mean that imponderables 
may not trespass: quite unpredictable 
developments may take place throwing the 
entire system out of gear. Without an 
organised alternative commanding the 
support of a good section of the national 
spectrum, it is no doubt true that the ques- 
tion .of dislodging the present Ra} by the 
time-honoured procedure does ‘not arise. 
But what happens when mass unrest takes 
recourse to extra-constitutional means? If 
the opposition, or any section of it, fails to 
measure up to the expectations of the mas- 
ses, it does not automatically follow that 
the masses would not stir — other forces, 
pernicious or well-meaning, may suddenly 
emerge, bringing the damaged system 
down. 

Not that there is an imminent danger of 
a breakdown of Indira Gandhi’s regime. 
The harvest prospects are good and 
that may help to keep at bay the wol- 
ves of anarchy born out of mass discon- 
tent over scarcity. The Assam agita- 
tion, as some of the New Delhi obser- 
vers point out, has perhaps run itself out 
into exhaustion. With Laldenga’s cooper- 
ation, the Mizo crisis can still be managed. 
The tribal unrest poses as much a head- 
ache for Indira Gandhi as for the’ Opposi- 
tion parties, particularly the Communists; 
and so, on this score, the Indira Govern- 
ment cannot be singled out for blame. 

All this however amounts at best to a 
breathing space for the Indira Govern- 
ment. There is no sign that the root cause 
of any of the pressing problems of today 
are being located and removed promptly. 
Unless and until Indira Gandhi and her 
supporters are prepared to make in-depth 
efforts at handling them, the prospect is 
one of terrible uncertainty interspersed 
with the danger of a breakdown. Nota 
very enviable prospect for any section of 
political opinion in this country — not 
certainly for a ruling party with its many- 
faceted commitments, as the one presided 
over by Indira Gandhi. Power without 
perspective has to face its own hazards. 

N.C. 
July 15 
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Gesture in 
A Jungie 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


Fro the distant days when 
Gandhi drew pointed attention 
to Konda Venkatappiah’s pained 
complaint about misuse of power 
by Congressmen in office, we 
have travelled a long way to the 


stage when a politician or official 
‘who has a clean record is con- 


sidered a specimen deserving 
pity, sympathy or contempt. Even 
from the time when the doings 
of Kairon Singh’s or Bakshi’s 
relations and friends figured in 
unsavoury news items we have 
come.a long way, for at that time 
\there was at least a sense of shock 
and some attempt at rectification. 
In the intervening years, corrup- 
tion in various forms, including 
interference in routine adminis- 
tration by, close relatives of 
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Ministers and top bureaucrats, 
has gradually come to be seen as 
part of life. We could cite 
instances of allegations made and 
ignored in. many States, from 
UP to Orissa to Tamil Nadu, not 
to mention others. 

Itis in such an atmosphere 
that the instructions issued by 
the new Madhya Pradesh Chief 
Minister, Arjun Singh, come like 
a fresh breeze, whatever may be 
the final picture that emerges as 
weeks and months pass by. 
Arjun Singh has ordered that no 
undue advantage should be given 
to his family members, that no 


concession, relaxation or favour - 


not available to a common citizen 
should be provided to any of 
them. He has prescribed a pro- 
cedure for clearance in such 
cases which, if honestly carried 
out, can contribute a little to the 
cleansing of the atmosphere. 
The warning has also been given 
that failure to act on the instruc- 
tions by any Government servant 
would be treated as dereliction 
of duty leading to disciplinary 
action. The newspaper report on 
the subject Jists the Chief Min- 
ister’s family as his “wife; two 
sons, daughter, and son-in-law. 
The move is welcome as this 
is the first time, so far as me- 
mory serves, that a, Chief Minis- 
ter or anyone else in power has 
taken a position on a malady 
afflicting the body politic. But 
questions remain. If obliging 
officials are to be punished, as 
they should be, those trying to 
use their proximity to persons in 
authority for securing favours for 
themselves or for others cannot 
be let off lightly either. Will the 
personal initiative taken by this 
particular Chief Minister lead to 
Cabinet decisions on similar 
or improved lines not only in 
Madhya Pradesh but also in 
other States and at the Centre? 


' The fact that close relatives of 


persons at the top at the Centre 
have figured in controversies 
under Congress rule as well as 
under the Janata-Lok Dal spell 
of confusion has not been erased 
from public memory yet. * 
There have been . reports on 
this question of corruption-in- 
and-around-high-places, and vari- 
ous corrective and deterrent 
measures: have been’ suggested. 


To mention only two, the Santha- 
nam Committee report which 
was devoted to this problem, and 
the report of the Administra- 
tive Reforms Commission deal- 
ing partly with corruption and 
f eos . . ° 
ways to minimise it. Who is not 
familiar with the terms Lok Pal 
and Lok Ayukt? And then there 
have been endless sermons from 
our politicians, especially those 
holding office, about the urgent 
need to end malpractices of all 
kinds. One expects that even 
ghost-written sermons would be 
at least partially meant seriously. 
Profound observations about 
fighting corruption have come 
from Ministers whose relatives 
and friends were busy feathering 
their nests. And friendly officials 
who helped were given protection 
and reward. We can put those 
sentences in the present tense 
too. 

Corruption takes many forms. 
Itis not merely bribe-taking or 
bribe-giving in the crassest sense. 
That is not how, generally speak- 
ing, big business houses and 
transnational corporations oper- 
ate, although keeping amenable 
politicians or officials on the sec- 
ret payroll, provision of slush 
money and so on are now well 
known as part of the modus 
operandi of the forces that cor- 
rupt the whole administrative 
structure. Some of the links are 
within States or within the coun- 
try, and some extend outside the 
country. Many sections of the 
well-to-do and the well-placed 
are involved, apart from minis- 
ters, legislators or officials. Cor- 
ruption is fully institutionalised, 
and those involved in and bene- 
fiting from it include even mem- 
bers of “‘noble’’ professions. 

The MP Chief Minister’s ges- 
ture is good as a token, but will 
we have only stray gestures that 
will get lost in the jungle that 
corruption and nepotism have 
grown into or will there be a 


: new, honest effort by those in 


power to tackle the problem and 
solve it? Even in recent months 
we have seen all kinds of people 
rewarded for services rendered, 
including politicians, officials and 
businessmen. It is rather difficult 
to see Arjun Singh’s gesture asa 
ray of light amidst the encircling 
gloom. (July 15) O 





JOURNALISTS who happen to get 
into Parliament, especially via 
nomination, are generally docile, 
very different from what they 
appear to be in their writings. 
But Khushwant Singh, predict- 
ably, is different. At least so it 
seems from his first performance 
in the Rajya Sabha, followed up 
in his bulb-logo column now 
getting prominent display in the 
daily of which he is the Editor. 
Khushwant Singh’ was greatly 
upset by Bhupesh Gupta’s refer- 
ence to “‘sycophants’ and was 
on his feet asking for an apology 
._ since he felt the CPI member had 
included him in the unannounced 
list. Why a spicy journalist like 


Khushwant Singh should object | 


to a common, and quite mild, 
expression used by Bhupesh 
‘Gupta is not clear. He cited 
meanings of the word given in 
the dictionary and made it known 
that he felt deeply offended. A 
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journalist with such a tender skin 
is a refreshing revelation. 

' Bhupesh. Gupta-— no noyice 
in Parliament and . not easily 
browbeaten — refused to oblige 
the angry Khushwant with an 
apology. And that led to a string 
of words from K.S., presumably 
expletives of the 


must remain beyond our know- 
ledge as the Chairman had: them 
expunged. But Bhupesh wants 
the words on record, and also 
wants them sent to the President 
who nominated the explosive 
Editor. We don’t know what 


' Chairman Hidayatullah will do, 


but isn’t the President entitled to 
know what a person nominated 
by him, even if only on the 


advice of the Council of Minis-. 


ters, is doing and saying in the 
House? 

‘The first foray in the Rajya 
Sabha has helped Khushwant fill 
a few inches in his Saturday 
column whose range is from 
spirituality to ape’s posterior and 
then on to sex. Indeed some 
think that without that last the 
column would be incomplete. 

We now know that K.S. at -the 
end of the first session of- the 
Rajya Sabha found himself ‘‘only 
marginally better informed than 


I was on the first day”. Not sur- 
prising, really; as he is a well 


known repository of gossip, and 
Rajya Sabha proceedings couldn’t 
have ' contributed much to his 


stock (or should it read. stock-in- 
- trade?). But he has done his best 


to extract something for the 
delectation of his fans. He blames 
his neighbours for non-acquisi- 
tion of fresh information. The 
member sitting to his right, a 
famous novelist, ‘‘plugs ‘the ear- 
phones in his ears and, I suspect, 
switches them off”. Questions 
about other members elicit no 
information from ‘the novelist 
member. Another member a little 
away from him ‘“‘refuses to allow 
anything to disturb his slumber”. 
I wonder how his fellow parlia- 
mentarians would take all this. 
Rather odd that a shining M.P. 
should be presenting the Rajya 


_ Sabha as a club for salacious 


tit-bits. 

But K.S. won’t leave the nove- 
list alone. “And the other day 
when my eyes were arrested by a 


kind deleted - 
from the Nixon tapes, which: 


` to create a hangama”. 


lady member”, K.S. asked his - 
neighbour ifthe knew “‘that attrac- - 
tive lady in white sari” and got’ 
the disconcerting reply: “Do you |, 


find her attractive?” Who can say 
K.S. is not an alert member of 
the august House, all eyes and 
ears, not to speak of the tongue 
involved in the “sycophants” 
episode? 

The most interesting part is 
where he writes: “‘... though I am 
still not clear on' the difference 
between a call attention motion 
and a point of order, I know how 
Other 
points he has collected: ‘“‘... the 
more rules you break, the better 
your reputation as a parliamen- 
tarian ... lung power yields better 
harvest than cold logic...” 
Khushwant, you should have 
been in the other House along- 
side the Youth Power of which 
you are such an ardent admirer. 

If he learnt a thing or two, 
however trifling, he also imparted 
“a lesson”, namely, that “insult 
and abuse can never be a one- 
way traffic. I can give as good as 


I get —and with compound ` 


interest”. Only, what he got is 
on record, and what he gave 
back with compound interest has 
been expunged; he no doubt 
thought it was a detail not worth 
mention in his column. 

I have referred to the K.S. 
column at some length because 
he is a nominated member of the 
Rajya Sabha. If a journalist sit- 
ting in the press gallery were to 
make such comments in his news- 


paper, could he get away with it, | 


considering the prevailing level - 


of privilege-consciousness? K.S. : 


is setting a new trend, and he 
should see to it that journalists 
not lucky enough to be favoured 
with nomination have similar 
freedom of expression about 
spicy sidelights. of Parliament 
sittings. 

As for the expunged ` words, 
will K.S. come out with them in 
his column if Hidayatullah does 
not restore them to the record. 
and forward them to the Presi- 
dent who on due recommenda- 
tion nominated Khushwant to the 
Rajya Sabha? | 

Come on, K.S., let?s have the 
works, not forgetting the com- 
pound interest. o 

. — Libra 
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YOUTH CONGRESS-I 


Search for 
New Vista 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


TH Youth Congress-J has re- 
cently hada fresh look at 
itself and also at the various pro- 
blems facing it. i 


A meeting of its National 


Council on July 9 was an occa- . 


sion for it to have a hard look at 
these problems, expecially be- 
cause the Council had met for the 
first time after the totally unex- 
pected demise of Sanjay Gandhi. 
The Council meeting might not 
have been “‘crucial” as was made 
out by various reports in the con- 
text of what was described as the 
search for a “‘successor’’ to 
Sanjay Gandhi but it was an 
important conclave of the YC-I 
` all the same. For the first time, 
the Youth Congress leaders had 
to size up the organisational pro- 
blems on their own and also the 
political situation in consultation 
with Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi. 

A measure of the first touch of 
realism was available when over 
50-member National Council 
deliberated for about five hours 
as to what should be the char- 
acter of the Youth Congress, how 
its membership should be enrol- 
‘led, whether it should have a 
single-tier, two-tier or three-tier 
membership and so on. The Sec- 
retariat of the YC-I has been 
entrusted with the task to draft 
the proposals on this count on 
the basis of various suggestions 
made by the participants, and 
these are to be placed before the 
National Council which is expec- 
ted to meet again shortly to 
finally adopt them. 

This means that the YC-I is in 
the process of ending the touch 
of arbitrariness which marked its 
functioning and structure since 
its inception. It is about to give 
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itself a regular constitution even 
though it will be the youth wing 
of its parent . organisation, 
Congress-I. 

The unseemly controversy over 
who should be the successor — 
Rajiv or Maneka — seems to 
have blown over, at least so far 
as the Youth Congress-I is con- 
cerned. The leaders prefer to in- 
terpret these projection about 
“successor” as floated more by 
“interested” elements outside the 
organisation — though, they do 
not totally deny the existence of 


` such elements inside their organ- 


isation as well. For instance, 
some of the youth leaders, inside 
or outside the Congress-I Parlia- 
mentary Party, who appeared to 
be too closely associated with the 
late Sanjay Gandhi seem to be- 
lieve themselves to be his natural 
successors whatever their ability, 
capacity or public standing or 
connections may be. They may 
eventually try to run down the 
present YC-J leaders, but at the 
moment each of them has kept 
his counsel to himself and has 
not created any rumpus at the 
Council meeting. The result is 
that the present YC-I leadership 
remains in the saddle. 

The Council in its resolutions 
also took note of “‘several politi- 
cal and economic problems’’ fac- 
ing the nation today, and expres- 
sed its ‘‘grave concern” over the 
“eyil designs” of what it called 
“external and internal reaction- 
ary forces” who, it said, aimed at 
creating “‘chaos and instability” 
in the country. In this context, it 
‘‘resolves to resolutely fight the 
secessionist, regional and com- 
munal forces, to educate the 
people about their sinister moti- 
ves, and to work for strengthen- 
ing the fibre of national unity 
and communal harmony.” 

For once, the YC-I seems to 
be face to face with the realities 
and is not riding on high horses 
as it once used to do. There still 
appear to be lots of lacuna in 
its outlook on ‘“‘political and 
economic problems”, for it has 
not cared to identify the ‘“‘eco- 
nomic problem’? nor has it 
suggested any remedies. The 
5-point programme adopted by 
the Council, on lines ‘“‘desired 
by Sanjayji’ admittedly does not 


touch the fringes of the pro- 


blems faced by the nation, the 
youth in particular, who have to 
be the ultimate source of strength 
of the YC-I. 

Enquiries from the YC-I leaders 
reveal that they have yet to work 
out what they choose to describe 
“strategy and tactics” of their 
fight in the ensuing period. 
Some of their leaders are expec- 
ted to go to Assam for an on- 
the-spot study of the situation 
before the YC-I can work out a 
coherent approach on the unrest 
in the north-eastern States. Their 
earlier strategy of cooperating 
with the agitation leaders in 
Assam in order to eventually 
bring them round to a saner path 
seems to have floundered, result- 
ing in immobilisation of the YC-I 
cadres there. 

The overall political develop- 
ments in the country, especially 
in the context of the “evil 
designs’? of the “‘external and 
internal” reactionaries, are sought 
to be understood de noyo. The 
YC-I leaders frequently mention 
the Chinese game in the North- 
eastern region. This probably is 
compelling the YC-I leaders to 
have a fresh look at the inter- 
national scene and the balance 
of forces in the context of 
India’s needs. 

The Youth Congress chief, 
Ramchandra Rath’s presence at 
Moscow Olympics as one of the 
members of Youth presidium 
there is to be an occasion for him 
to have an exchange of views 
with his Soviet counterparts as 
well as the leaders of youth 
organisations from many African, 
Asian and Socialist countries 
expected to gather at the Moscow 
Olympics. There are also reports 
that the Youth Congress-I is to 
observe an Indo-Soviet Friend- 
ship Week in January. 

All this points to a sober 
reappraisal of the situation by the 
Youth Congress-I in consultation 
with Indira Gandhi, behind 
whom the Youth Congress has 
pledged to stand “‘unflinchingly”’. 
There is no gainsaying the fact 
that the YC-I has still to go a 
long way before it can turn its 
potential strength into a reality 
as an effective youth force cap- 
able of fighting the ‘‘evil designs” 
of “reactionaries” both external 
and internal. (July 14)0 


JHARKHAND—i 


Origin 
of the 
Movement | 


GHANSHYAM PARDESI 


Pe fvorrep and persecuted for two centuries by the 

British imperialists and after Independence by 
the Indian vested interests, the tribal people have 
been reduced to destitution and are today one of the 
ruthlessly oppressed sections of our country — 
thrown out of their rich ancestral land and forced to 
live the life of paupers. 

The so-called process of integration, modernisation 
and industrialisation has shattered the very founda- 
tion of their socio-economic life. The lands’ have been 
lost to public sector projects, non-tribal landlords and 
money-lenders; forests to greedy contractors: and 
wives and daughters to ‘slave traders’. Apart from all 
these, industrial projects in the tribal belt have up- 
rooted lakhs of tribals in central India. The contrast 
between the region’s natural wealth and the abject 
poverty of the local inhabitants, is too harsh to be 
described. 

Arunachal Pradesh, Nagaland, Mizoram, Megh- 
alaya, Dadra and Haveli and Lakshadweep are 
States and Union Territories which have more than 
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80 per cent tribal population. İn ceittral and eastéerd 
India the tribal belt comprises mainly portions of 
Orissa (districts of Koraput, Mayurbhanj and 
Sundergarh), Madhya Pradesh (Bastar, Surguja and 
Raigarh), West Bengal (Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling, 24 
Parganas, West Dinajpur, Nadia, Midnapore, 
Purulia, Burdwan and Cooch-Behar) and -Bihar 
(Ranchi, Hazaribagh, Singhbhum, Santhal Parganas, 
Palamau, Dhanbad and Giridih). Out of this 
central-cum-eastern tribal belt, the area known as 
Jharkhand (literally bush-land) consists mainly of 
the tribal areas of Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar 
and the western areas of West Bengal. 

According to the 1971 Census, the tribal popula- 
tion in India was 38 million or seven per cent of the 
total population of the country. At present, it must 
be around 44 million. It needs to be emphasised that 
in the tribal belt spread over Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar and Orissa is concentrated the heavy industry 
complex of India, because of the abundance of coal, 
iron ore, bauxite and mangenese there. 

The Oraon, Munda, Ho and Santhal are the major 
tribal communities inhabiting what is known as the 
central and eastern Indian tribal belt, though the 
Santhals can be found in Tripura and also in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts of Bangladesh. 

The majority of the persons belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes fall below 
what is euphemistically called the poverty line. Ac- 
cording to the Report of the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 1977-78, 
out of a working force of 29 million among Sche- 
duled Castes, 15 million (51.8 per cent) were agricul- 
tural labourers and eight million were cultivators in 
1971. It is estimated that most of the Scheduled 
Caste cultivators were marginal cultivators owning 
less than 2.5 acres. Of two million acres of land 
declared surplus, hardly 25 per cent has so far been 
distributed. Not more than one-third of the land 
distributed has gone to the Scheduled Castes and 


Tribes. Among the tribals 80 per cent are today 


agricultural labourers in the central zone. 

The Chhotanagpur area passed into the hands of 
the British in 1765 along with the Dewani of Bengal, 
though the British could establish effective rule only 
70 years later, in 1834. The introduction of jagir- 
dari system in the tribal belt resulted in an influx of 
immigrant landlords, Hindu, Muslim, Bengali, Mar- 
wari, Bihari and Punjabi officers and traders. The 
immigrant landlords took advantage of the intro- 
duction of non-tribal north Bihari officers and of the 
British court opened at Chatra, Hazaribagh district, 
to obtain ex parie decrees to legalise their proprie- 
tary rights over the alienated Munda and Oraon 
lands. (Jyoti Sen, “The Jharkhand Movement” in 
K. Suresh Singh, ed; Tribal Situation in India: Pro- 
ceedings of a Seminar’’, India Institute of Advanced 
Studies, Simla, 1972.) 

The series of rebellions which took place in the 
central zone during British rule were not actually 
ethnic rebellions (Sardar Larai, 1885; Birsa move- 
ment, 1895-90; Kol rebellion 1832; and Santhal 


Rebellion, 1857-58) as they are generally characteris- . 


ed (Surjit Sinha, “Tribal Solidarity Movement in 
India” op. cit.,) but class struggles of the tribals who 
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consciously thought of themselves as an oppressed 
class vis-a-vis the immigrant landlords and traders. 
They drew inspiration from their class heroes who 
had become in course of history mythological’ 
characters. The series of rebellions which have 
taken place ia the twentieth century, and specially 
after Indeperdence (Kol uprising, 1931; Hajang 
unrest, 1944; Naxalbari, 1967; Girijan rebellion at 


~ySirikakulam; 1968-69 and Birsa Dal movement in 


~ 
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.. today in Santhal Parganas, the Oraons and Mundas 


Ranchi in 1968-69) form a significant continuation 
of the same class struggle. 

The Santha! rebellion of 1885 was primarily 
against the money-lenders, tax collectors, landlords 
and police. The rebellion lasted 60 days, to be 
crushed by the British Government which sent. 
14,000 troops and killed 10,000 Santhals. This 
rebellion forced the British to review their policy 
towards the tribal people. An area of 5,000 sq. miles 
was carved out as a ‘non-regulation district? and 
named ‘Santhal Parganas’ (now the area is spread 
over the States of Bihar and West Bengal), and 
administrative machinery was set up to recover 
alienated lands from the immigrant landlords in 
order to return them to the tribal people. But since 
the immigrant landlords had already been recognised 
as legal owners of the land and because the feudal 


. class as a whole formed the backbone of the British 


Raj, the tribals continued to lose lands and be 
evicted from whatever small lands they possessed. 
From land-owners they became share-croppers and 
from share-croppers, landless labourers. 

Fifteen years later, in 1885, there was a revolt by 
Mundas under the leadership of Birsa for re-posses- 
sion of alienated lands. Finally, the British were 
forced, in 1908, to pass the Chhotanagpur Tenancy 
Act which prohibited further alienation of Munda 
ancestral lands. By that time most of the land had 
already passed into the hands of immigrants land- 
lords. 

While the Santhals also moved into East Bengal, 
Assam and Tripura, though concentrated mainly 


remained chiefly in Ranchi and Singhbhum districts 
of Bihar. The erstwhile princely states of Keonjar, 
Bonai, Bambra, Gangupur and Mayurbhanj, now 
part of Orissa, were administratively and culturally 
closely connected with Chhotanagpur. Likewise, the 
areas of Surguja, Jashpur, Udaipur and Korea, now 
in Madhya Pradesh, were also culturally and 
administratively parts of Chhotanagpur region. 

In terms of administrative unity, geographic conti- 


‘  guity and socio-economic formation, this region was 


a single unif until the British came and became 
effective rulers in the early eighteenth century. 
Various tribal and non-tribal rajas ruled over this 
region extending up to -Orissa in the south and 
Bengal in the east. 

Known until the British came as Khukhra, the 
Chhotanagpur region with the adjoining areas was 
named in 1765 as the Ramgarh Hill Tract. Though 
it continued to be administered as a part of Bengal, 
a century later it waè renamed South-West Frontier 
Agency. In 1854 the Chhotanagpur Division was set 
up within the province of Bengal. The Biharis 
demanded a separate province — the name Bihar 
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_ Orissa were separated from Bengal in 1911. 


was suggested for the first time in 1907 by a liberal 
Patna newspaper — and the provinces of Bihar and 
A year 
later Bengal was further divided into two parts: 
West and East Bengal 

While most part of Chhotanagpur Division be- 
came part of the combined province of Bihar and 
Orissa, three districts (Midnapore, Purulia and San- 
thal Parganas) remained with Bengal (later on West 
Bengal). The process of reorganisation of Indian 
provinces continued and in 1936 the central zone, 
comprising Bihar and Orissa, was again divided and 
a separate province of Orissa was formed. The 
Chhotanagpur Region further shrank in area be- 
cause four districts — Mayurbhanj, Koraput, ` 
Sundergarh and Sambhalpur — were joined with 
Orissa. Similarly, two other districts — Surguja and 
Raigarh — were joined with the then Central Pro- 
vinces. Only seven districts of the original Chhota- 
nagpur Division remained with Bihar. 

Thus, between 1911 and 1936, the homogeneous 


central and eastern Indian tribal belt was broken 


into four parts and joined with Bihar, Orissa, 
Bengal and the Central Provinces. This was the hey- 
day of the Indian nationalist movement. The British 
imperialists were facing serious problems in the 
colonies and at home. In India the anti-imperialist 
struggle was gradually building up while the entire 
Western world faced a severe capitalist crisis, The 
imperialist policy of divide-and-rule was at its peak 
in India. The tribals in general, and in particular the 
tribal communities in Central and Eastern India, 
posed ene of the most serious threats to the British 
in India. It was therefore natural that the British 
should break the tribal unity. This was also the 
region from which originated the most violent pea- 
sant uprisings against feudalism, which formed the 
backbone of British Raj in India. 

Until the twenties, it was believed among the 
tribals that either God or His envoy (such as the old 
hero Birsa) would come and set them free. During 
the First World War, when tales of German Kaiser’s 
victories against the British reached the tribal ham- 
lets, they acquired a new hero. The Mundas would 
then say that the German Kaiser would come to 
India and set them free from British Raj. Stories 
about the Kaiser came to them through the German 
priests of the Lutheran Church which ran a number 
of schools and hospitals in the tribal area. They had 
translated the Bible in several tribal languages and 
had acquired a place of high esteem among the 
tribal community. 

The Christian roissionaries had entered the 
Chhotanagpur area in 1845 and were directly 
instrumental in affecting the mode of struggle by 
the tribals against the immigrant landlords and 
money-lenders. The missionaries advised them to 
adopt constitutional means to regain their lost lands. 
(See Surjit Sinha, op. cit.) Indirectly, however, the 
mission schools and colleges had begun to produce 
educated Christian tribal youth, who could now take 
up the leadership of the tribal movement basing it 
on socio-cultural factors. 

The demand for a separate Jharkhand was first 
raised in 1928, when the Simon Commission visited 
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India. The delegation which submitted a memoran- 
dum to the Commission was Jed by educated Munda 
and Oraon Christians and included persons like Rai 
Saheb Bandi Ram Oraon, Juel Lakara, Theodore 
Hurad and Anand Mashi Topno. This demand was 
immediately opposed by the Chhotanagpur Land- 
holders’ Association headed by Thakur Mahendra 
Nath Shah Deo of Jhariaghat estate. 
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According to a document of the Jharkhand 
Party (Jharkhand State: What, Why, How? 
Jharkhand Party Manifesto, Church Press, 
Ranchi, 1979), the proposed State would com- 
prise 16 districts (7 from Bihar, 3 from West 
Bengal, 4 from Orissa and 2 from Madhya 
Pradesh). The document says that the Jharkhand 
Party will not insist on the inclusion of parts of 
Gaya, Shahabad, Monghyr, Bhagalpur and 
Mirzapur districts of Bihar, though they form 
part of Jharkhand — because that would disrupt 
the administrative unity of Bihar. Therefore, the 
real area and population of Jharkhand State as 
conceived would be more than stated below: 
The proposed’ State will have an area of 
1,87,646 sq. kilometres. Its population accord- 
. ing to the 1971 Census was estimated to be 





THE PROPOSED JHARKHAND STATE 


' In 1938, under the leadership of Theodore Surin, 
an advocate, an Adivasi Mahasabha (Tribal Associ- 
ation) was set up. It succeeded Unnati Samaj set up 
in 1915. A year later, Jaipal Singh, a tribal Indian 
Civil Servant, became its president. Now it was felt . 
that unless the tribal and the non-tribal people who 
had been living side by side in the Chhotanagpur re- 
gion for a very long time were united, the movement , , 
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25,984,748. The community-wise break-up is: 


Tribals 9,239,769 
Scheduled Castes 3,752,605 
Non-tribals (non-Scheduled and 

. non-exploitatiye communities 
living in Jharkhand for fairly 
long time) 12,992 374 
Total 25,984,748 


(The non-tribal population consists of those 
who have been living in Jharkhand since -ancient 
times plus those Marwari, Bengali, Oriya, 
Punjabi and Gujarati traders who came to Jhar- 
khand several decades back and today consider 
themselves Jharkhandis. These figures do not 
include migrant industrial workers from north 
Bihar.) i 
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for a separate Jharkhand State would -not succeed. 
In order to broaden the base of the movement, it 
was decided to set up a single political party of 
tribals and non-tribals. This is how the Jharkhand 
Party came into existence in 1945. The party imme- 
diately received mass support from organisations 
such as Chhotanagpur Separation. League (mostly 
poor Muslim artisans, the Momins) led by Ram 


Narain Singh and the Miners’ Association which 


brought the Santhal mine labourers actively into the 
movement. 

Right from the beginning, the Indian National 
Congress followed a sympathetic policy towards the 
Indian tribal population. But this policy remained 
on paper, its implementation was systematically 
prevented by the.feudal classes. The demand for a 
separate Jharkhand State, which was again made in 
1954 at the time of reorganisation of Indian States, 
was rejected by the Congress under pressure from 
Bihar Congress leaders. A memorandum was sub- 
mitted to the States Reorganisation Committee by 
32 members of Bihar Assembly belonging to -the 
Jharkhand Party. The demand was to create a 
separate State comprising 16 districts (7 in Bihar, 
three in West Bengal, four in’ Orissa and two in 
Madaya Pradesh), while some areas of Gaya, 
Shahabad, Monghyr, Bhagalpur and Mirzapur dis- 
tricts which had earlier formed, in terms of ethnic 


‘affinity and geographic contiguity, part of the 


A, 


ia 


ancient tribal province, were left outside it for the 
sake of the administrative unity of the State of 
Bihar. . 
It is said that in 1963 Nehru succeeded in persuad- 
ing Jaipal Singh to merge the Jharkhand Party into 
the Congress. Nehru—according to E.N. Horo, the 
present President of the Jharkhand Party (which 
never really merged with the Congress) — promised 
to Jaipal Singh that the Congress would create a 
separate Jharkhand State. The merger of the Jhar- 
khand Party with the Congress was supported by 
only 20 Jharkhand Party members of the Bihar 
Assembly, The merger move was opposed by leaders 
like E.N. Horo and also by the rank and file. Asa 
result, not only Jharkhandis joined the Congress but 
even Jaipal Singh thought in 1968 of reviving the 
Jharkhand Party, which he told Horo, was his ‘first 
love’. A week before he died in April 1970, says 
Horo, he complained to him that ‘Nehru had cheat- 
ed him: (Jaipal Singh)’. Before his death he was 
quite optimistic and had wanted the Jharkhandis to 
join hands with Jagjivan Ram so that the combined 
strength of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes could 
triumph over the entrenched feudal elements. 
Though formally the Jharkhand Party merged 
with the Congress, a large body of its members con- 
tinued to function under the old name. The party 
even elected Gopal Munza, a punjabi, as General 
Secretary and Paul Dayal as President. In 1969 it 
was re-named All-India Jharkhand Party; according 
to Horo, Bagun Sumbrui, M.P., became its President 
while he himself was elected General Secretary. In 
the Santhal Parganas, one of the factions set up Hul 
Jharkhand Party a year later. It seems that imme- 
diately after the formation of the All-India Jhar- 
khand Party, cracks appeared in the leadership, and 
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Horo proclaimed himself the president. Jn 1977 
Bagun Sambrui joined the Janata Party which he 
left recently to join the Congress-I. Horo also left 
the All-India Jharkhand Party and formed another 
party which is called just Jharkhand Party — as it 
was during the time of Jaipal Singh. The All-India 
Jharkhand Party is now led by Salkhan Murmu 
a recently organised a demonstration in New 
elhi. 

In the late sixties and early seventies, some signi- 
ficant developments took place. The movement be- 
came mass-based, drawing support from tribal and 
non-tribal peasants and workers, Education and ur- 
banisation have produced a strong elite tribal class, 
and naturally some factions represent feudal interests 
while others the vested interests of the nascent class 
of tribal business. In between are the Socialists and 
independent Marxist groups. The large number of 
industrial workers was helpful in joint fronts being 
set up. Two of these groups are worth mention: (a) 
The Marxist Coordination Committee in the Dhan- 
bad coal-mines area, and (b) the Jharkhand Mukti 
Morcha. In the recent elections to the Bihar Assem- 
bly, the Congress-I came out as a major sympathiser 
of the Jharkhandis. There was also an electoral alli- 
ance between Sibu Soren’s Morcha and the Con- 
gress- which has set up aregional party office 
headed by Kartik Oraon in the Jharkhand region. O 
(To be continued) 
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West Bengal’s 
Tribal Unrest 


V.N. GOPAKUMAR 


T= unrest among the tribal 
people is no longer confined 
to the North-east. The tension 
has spread to parts of West 
Bengal — and here with distinct 
anti-Communist overtones. 

In the Jhargram subdivision of 
Midnapore district claims are 
made fora ‘‘Jharkhand Disom”’ 
constituting parts of West Bengal, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa. The moves for a separate 
“homeland” for the Gorkhas and 
an Uttarkhand for the Rajbanshis 
have created an explosive situa- 
tion in three of the five northern 
districts of West Bengal — 
Darjeeling, Japlaiguri and 
Cooch-Behar. 

' The Jharkhand movement 
essentially consists of Santhals 
and so far as West Bengal is con- 
cerned a section of ex-tribal land- 
lords have joined it too — trying 
to annul the qnce-strong Com- 
munist influence on the Santhal 
belt. The Communists are no 
longer looked upon by the tribal 
people as their champions; that 
role, has now been virtually 
taken over by the Jharkhand 
Party and Jharkhand Mukti 
Morcha. Debra, Gopiballabhpur 
and Jhargram in Midnapore dis- 
trict and Ranibandh, Raipur and 
Simlapal in Bankura district are 
today the strongholds of the 
Jharkhand activists. 


The Uttarkhand movement is - 


led by Rajbanshis, once the 
ruling and landowning class in 
the earlier Kamatapur kingdom. 
The proposed Uttarkhand state, 
seen as a successor to the king- 
dom, is to comprise of Cooch- 
Behar;J alpaiguri and Darjeeling. 
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The leadership of the Rajbanshis 
is predominantly elitist and 
drawn from the landed gentry. 
Rajbanshi peasantry has gene- 
rally benefitted from the CPM 
Ministry’s land reforms and the 
poorer section of the Rajbanshis 
and even the middle class pea- 
santry have so far remained 
reluctant to accept the Uttar- 
khand slogan for a separate state. 
The movement is championed by 
Uttarbanga Itihas Parishad and 
the Uttarbanga Tapasili and 
Upajati Chatra Parishad. 

The ‘Gorkhaland’ is the 
demand of a.small group known 
as Prantiya Morcha, some of 
whose office-bearers-are active in 
the Youth Congress-I. The 
leaders of the Gorkha League 
who spearhead this movement, 
maintain that the recent develop- 
ments in Assam and Tripura 
have engendered “ʻa sense of 


insecurity” regarding their “iden- | 


tity”. Though they have not yet 
determined the territories of the 
new state, speculations are ripe 
that it is to be formed of the 
three hill sub-divisions of Darjeel- 
ing, as also other parts of West 
Bengal and Bihar which are 
predominantly inhabited by 
Nepali-speaking people. The 
West Bengal government’s waver- 


ing and delay in implementing 


decisions about the use of Nepali 
language in the district adminis- 
tration and education have lent 
much to create the “sense of 
insecurity”. The All-India Nepali 
Samity, a professed non-political 
organisation which wields greater 
influence than any political party 
in the region, observes that the 
Indian identity of the Nepalis can 
be established only by the inclu- 
sion of their language in the 
Fighth Schedule of the Constitu- 
tion. 

At present, there is no sign of 
collaboration between the Raja- 
banshis and the Gorkhas mainly 
because of their fundamental cul- 
tural and traditional differences; 
yet such a development cannot be 
totally ruled out. Contacts bet- 
ween them are maintained and 
politically both are hostile to the 
Communists. 

The Rajbanshjs, unlike the Gor- 
khas, are Bengalis. Yet, surpri- 
singly, the Rajbanshi movement 
has taken an anti-Bengali stance. 


The nocturnal assemblages of the 
Rajbanshis, and their efforts to 
win over the tribal workers in the 
Dooars tea gardens have panicked 
the Bengalis in the area. The 
Bengalis fear that all the tribal 
people might become the cat’s-. 
paw of the Rajbanshis to foment 
communal violence. In the face 
of the escalating communal hosti - 


lity, conventional political affilia- ¢ 


tions are rapidly disrupted. The 
active intervention of the AASU 
and AAMSU leaders in the 
movement has further eroded the 
delicate edifice of communal bal- 
ance. 

The local CPI in north Bengal 
has accused the Congress(I) of 
active participation in both the 
Uttarkhand and Gorkhaland 
movements. ‘The Congress(I) 
leaders, denying the charge, say 
that the CPM-led Left Front 
Government’s record lead them 
to fear a Tripura-like dilemma for 
the Bengalis. What has attracted 
attention is the recent visits by 
the Congress(I) leaders to the 
troubled North Bengal and the 
complaints made by them, parti- 
cularly by Bhola Sen, about 
the. non-inclusion of any Raj- 
banshi in the — Left Front 
Ministry. 

In Darjeeling, the Gorkhaland 
campaign too has an anti-Left 
Front colouration: its new gene- 
ral secretary, Enos Das Pra- 
dhan, is a church official. The 
political parties are worried by 
their decreasing influence in the 
region. The involvement of the 
church in the movement is sus- 
pected, though the Darjeeling 
Catholic Bishop has expressed his 
strong indignation at the charge. 
The Church has numerous cul- 
tural organisations, chiefly edu- 


cational, in the region, and the 


Church authorities defend that 
their edugation “aroused the as- 
piration “‘of the people and they 
cannot be attacked for it. Sig- 
nificantly, Darjeeling has a chris- 
tian population of four per cent 
and in the Dooars it is even 
more. These Christians are active 
members of social and cultural 
organisations and some are active 
in politics too. 

The factors behind these tri- 
bal unrest are difficult to be cata- 
logued. The phenomenon is not 

(Continued on page 30) 
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J.G. KUMARAMANGALAM 


The author served for sixteen years in the Public’ 


Sector. From 1959 to 1965, he was the Deputy 
General Manager of the National Coal Develop- 
ment Corporation, looking after -personnel 
management and industrial relations. From 1965 
to 1967, he held the post of the General 
Manager, Bailadila Iron Ore Project during its 
construction stage. From 1967 to 1971, he 
served in the Neyveli Lignite Corporation, ‘first 
as the Managing Director and later as the 
Chairman-and-Managing Director. In 1971, 
he came back to the coal industry as the Chair- 
man-and-Managing Director of the National 
Coal Development Corporation, and on the 
nationalisation of non-coking coal, became the 
Custodian General and thereafter the Chairman, 
Coal Mines Authority, from 1973 to 1975. A fier 
his retirement, he has continued since 1976 as 
the Chairman, Bird and Co., the well-known 
engineering firm, ‘which is now under Central 
Government management. 
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HE concept of State Enterprises or the Public 
Sector as understood and as incorporated in the 
Industrial Policy Resolution is that the people of 
the country shall progressively own the principal 
means of production in order to bring about, how- 
ever gradually, a social transformation by control- 
ling the commanding heights of the economy. The 
concept of public sector therefore was to be regard- 
ed as an instrument of change as, in the words of 
Italian Professor Pasquale Saraceno, “our object is 
not (merely) to make steel and cars, but to make 
steel-making or car-making a tool for social and 
economic progress.”’ 

Viewed in this background, it has to be admitted 
that despite massive investment in the Public Sector 
and despite the fact that such investments are con- 
centrated in the infrastructural sector, undoubiedly 
a key sector of the economy, the objective of social 
transformation has not only not been achieved but 
in fact is-totally lacking. This is clear from the fact 
that the Public Sector is unable to influence even 
microscopically the important consumer sector 
which provides the every-day. requirements of the 
people; on the contrary, the public sector. instead of 
calling the tune, is called upon to serve the private 
sector by providing the basic goods and services so 
that the private sector may derive its profits. While 
the failure of the public sector in achieving the 
Objectives referred to above can be attributed to 
faulty planning, mismanagement and governmental 
interference as also adoption of private sector man- 
agement techniques and ideology, the trade unions 
and the Left movement are as much responsible for 
this failure as sectoral and.party interests have too 
often taken precedence over national interests, 

It is‘as true today as it was ten years ago or on 
the eve of Independence that trade unions and the 
Left movement in particular have been spearheading 
the general endeavour to bring more and more 
industries under the State Sector. A perceptive 
observer would, however, note that unfortunately 
the same enthusiasm for running these industries 
well has evaporated in the course of years. All that 


` iş left of this enthusiasm seems to be a facade which 


takes the form of scandal-mongering. A lot of 
labours are often spent in exposing individual trans- 
actions in the public enterprises or certain indivi- 
duals for alleged graft or corruption which at best 
can be deemed to be investigative journalism, 
American style, but would surely not suggest a 
socially-oriented understanding of the situation. 

It is equally unfortunate that the trade unions 
and the Left movement, while they are generally 
united in the endeavour to bring more and more 
industries into the State Sector, remain totally dis- 
united when it comes to running such enterprises 
effectively; they are, thereafter, more interested in 
securing sectoral, political or majority advantage, 
a fact that becomes evident at the time of wags 
negotiations or when putting up demands from time 
to time on a purely sectoral basis — such as in the 
steel plants for key sections of workmen like crane 
operators, as has occured at both Bokaro and 
Durgapur. Recently such a case occurred in one of 
the jute mills in Calcutta, whose management has 


i] 


been taken over by the Government of India under 
the Industrial Development and Regulation Act; 
one section of the workmen protested against their 
workload, as a result of which the whole mill 
became inoperative for almost a month. © 

It is, of course, understandable that even within 
the public sector the Left movement’s point of con- 
tact or pojnt of action arises principally in its trade 
union role and to that extent the philosophy of 
“economism”’ grips them, as unfortunately trade 
unions, whether operating in the public sector or in 
the private sector deem themselves as not “*manage- 
ments men’’ and therefore invariably are in conflict 
with the managements. 

It would be unfair, however, to blame the trade 
unions entirely for this conflict in the public sector 
as the managements in the public sector have oper- 
ated all too often as a separate and elite entity. 
Both sides have failed to appreciate that public 
enterprises eventually have to be or should bea 
cooperative venture. There can-be no employers and 
employees in the sense that these exist in private 
enterprise, for in the public sector the employers 
are the entire people of the country who are, and 


can be, represented at 2 functional level, whether ` 


in the enterprise itself or in the Government, only 
by individuals who are employees of the people. 
Every individual, therefore, whether he is an un- 
skilled worker or the chairman or the managing 
director of an enterprise or the highest functionary 
in Government who lays down policy or controls 
it, has his share in joint responsibility to the people 
and the nation for managing the enterprise. It is 
unfortunate that this philosophy has- not been 
appreciated either by the Government. or the 
management or the trade unions and the Left move- 
ment — and to this extent alt talk of workers’ parti- 
cipation in management, which is highiy relevant to 
the public sector, has so far been more or less, a 
failure. Intra-union, inter-union and political rivalry 
are no doubt also responsible for this sad state of 
affairs but the Left movement can and should adopt 
a more positive attitude towards this question. 

Moreover, this philosophy of “economism”’ which 
at present seems to govern the attitude of the trade 
unions and the Left movement in general is some- 
times extended without any rationality to a ridiculous 
extent as can be seen in the active support by some 
of the Left Parties to-the movements of the execu- 
tive class in their struggle for higher emoluments or 
better career prospects even if such movements 
might cripple the nation as in the case of the UP 
State Electricity Board. It is equally interesting to 
note that such sympathy is reserved for the execu- 
tives in the public sector and can perhaps be backed 
by an involved tedious argument based on Marxist 
analyses. The private executive is teft free to work 
for his profit gain. It would appear that his profit 
motive is more congruent with the working class 
struggle! l 

It is relevant to note that the Left movement is 
compelled in three States — Kerala, West Bengal 
and Tripura — to apply socially significant prin- 
ciples to the “economic management” of the means 
of production directly under its control but finds 
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that its ideological weapons have yet to be forged. 
The impression that one gathers, therefore, is that ` 
the Left perspective is not at all clear in respect of 
its role in nation-building and gaining economic 
advantages for the workers whom it leads or of poli- 
tical and electoral advantages for itself. The more 
orthodox among them would argue that this 


dilemma is resolvable only in a totally Socialist /. 


society. The majority, avoid facing this dilemma. | 
The Left movement however cannot afford to run 
away from this dilemma, particularly as it continues 
to be in the vanguard in pressing for more and more 
industries to be brought under the public sector, as 
the resolution of this dilemma is central to the 
improvement of the public sector. 

Moreover, unless there is demonstrated improve- 
ment of efficiency; the concept of public ownership 
of the means of production would not be acceptable 
to the people who are already disillusioned in view 
of the comparatively poor performance of the pub- 
lic sector in many fields and the constant sniping 
and criticism against this sector by the Left move- 
ment. The dramatic disillusionment of the public 
towards the concept of the public sector is most 
apparent in the coal industry, where it was over- 
whelmingly welcomed when the Government decided 
to nationalise that industry in two stages: first the 
coking coal sector, and thereafter the non-coking 
coal sector. The jubilation in the coal-field areas at 
the time of both stages of nationalisation had to be 
seen to be believed. It was welcomed by all sections 
of the population in the coal-field areas. Trade 
unions of all colours, who pressed this demand 
unitedly, deservedly took full credit for it. 

Unfortunately, almost immediately thereafter, eco- 
nomism took precedence over running the industry 
well or for that matter consolidating the gains of © 
nationalisation and ensuring the proper growth and 
integration of the industry. The management, includ- 
ing the Government, must accept its share of res- 
ponsibility for this situation which was aided by 
total disunity among the trade unions and the Left 
movement following nationalisation, as they seemed 
more anxious to gain sectoral advantages, and at 
times both inside and outside Parliament adopted a 
destructively critical attitude which did more harm . 
than good to the very concept of the public sector. 
` Today, when the average wage in the industry is 
around Rs 30 to 40a day compared to Rs 9 at 


the time of nationalisation, and the miner lives in a 


community where his brother workman in the same, 
area gets Rs 15 per day in the organised sector, 
Rs 8 per day inthe unorganised sector and Rs 4 
per day in the agricultural sector if at ali employ- 
ment is available, there is total disillusionment. 
The majority of the coal-fields population are natur- 
ally sore. Ironically, workers in the industry also 
appear to feel more aggrieved now than when they 
were getting one-quarter of their present wages be- 
fore nationalisation. 

The public at large are also disillusioned due to 
lack of communication, as the pcst-nationalisation 
period has seen a rapid escalation in coal prices 
coupled with mounting losses and unfavourable re- 
ports on long-term conservation méasures, besides 
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shortages of supply in key sectors. That the private 
sector had ruined many ofthe mines by wasteful 
practices in their pursuit of short-term profits ‘and 
that the situation ‘would have been no better — 
in fact it would have been worse — had national- 
isation not been effected is conveniently overlooked. 
Today, therefore, the nationalised coal industry has 
very few'friends and is most misunderstood; what- 
ever may be the objective truth, it is nevertheless 
evident that its operation and its:management need 
great improvement, but unfortunately there has been 
little help from outside in this task. .Such improve- 
ment can be effected only if there is proper appreci- 
ation of the problems by the trade unions, and in 
particular, by the left, and better understanding bet- 
ween the management, the trade unions and the 
workers. , 

A senior member of the Communist Party (Marx- 
ist) once, in an. informal discussion, expressed the 
view that perhaps nationalisation of the coal indus- 
try was a mistake in view of the hike in prices that 
had taken place thereafter. He was not aware that 
nationalisation itself meant an increase in the wage 


_ bill at Rs 5 per tonne, as after nationalisation the 


management had to ensure compliance with all the 
regulations — wage board scales, variable Dearness 
Allowance, Provident Fund contribution, attendance 
bonus, etc., which the private sector could blatantly 
avoid by manipulation and irregular practices. The 
subsequent increase in wages in 1975 and again in 
1979 has added to this cost without commensurate 
gain in productivity. Competition between the vari- 
ous trade unions which take credit for securing the 
maximum hike in wages is conveniently forgotten 
when criticising the hike in prices — and the CPM 
is also a party to it. 

It is perhaps no accident that one significant sec- 
tion of the deep Left akin to the Naxalites condemns 
the entire thing as totally. wrong — and this includes 
the wage hike in the nationalised coal industry! It 
is in fact a tragic feature that the trade unions 
embarrass the public sector undertakings with 


demands and undermine their productive capacity 


for comparatively long periods in order to win 
advantages, which are thereafter perhaps extended 
to the private sector in a few cases, without any 
thought for the concept that the public sector should 
be the instrument for social transformation for the 
benefit of all the people. In the mining industry it- 


self, wherein demands, reasonable and not so reason-- 


able, continue to be pressed after nationalisation, 


small and not-so-small private sector units existed 


in the coal industry up to the date of nationalisation 
and still exist in other spheres of mining, such as 
Iron Ore, where wages continue to be low and where 
all too often even statutory benefits are denied to 
the workers. These seem to have escaped the atten- 
on of the trade unions and the Left movement 
itself. l 

The public sector in India today is without friends 


as it appears to be under attack from both Left and 


Right. There is no doubt substance in the economic 
theory, particularly in developing countries, that in 
a capitalist society the bourgeoisie to a limited ex- 
tent benefit from the publit sector as it provides the 
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infrastructure and basic raw material (requiriag 
substantial investment) to enable them to make 
super-profits on consumer products. M oreover, as 
they are interested in cheap public utility services, 
they are perhaps obliquely interested in better 
management of the public sector. 

The annual speeches at the general body meetings 
of the Chambers of Commerce and other private 
sector associations by the doyens of industry are 
invariably interspread with snide remarks about 
public sector inefficiency, but such criticism is now- 
a-days not normally backed by. vigorous political 
effort to ‘‘denationalise’. At best, hypocritical 
offers are made to take over the management or 
assist in the management of public enterpr:ses with 
superior professional management “‘expertise’’, while 
funds would continue to be provided by the govern- 
ment or the financial institutions. In brief. the plea 
for better economic management in the public 
sector, made by doyens of the private sector, is only 
meant to denigrate the public sector without which 
they cannot thrive and to keep constant vigil against 
extension of the public sector concept in those sec- 
tors where it would hurt them mest. The more, 
therefore, the faith of any Government in the private 
entrepreneur, the less one can expect from it for 
better management of the public sector. After all, 
the burden of alleged inefficiency in the public sector 
does not affect the profits of the capitalists, which 
perhaps explains the relatively poor performance of 
the public sector during the Janata period. 

The public sector also suffers on account of 
leaders in the trade union and political fields who 
seek a populist image by using an ideological stance 
whereas in reality they use the public sector to ex- 
tract benefits from it through their power or influ- 
ence, directly or indirectly. Such an attitude does 
not help improve the image of the public sector but 
only serves to increase the credibility gap so far as 
the people are concerned. 

it cannot be denied that too little has been done in 
the field of welfare measures in the coal industry in 
regard to housing, protected water supply, education 
and preventive medicine. Has the Left movement 
given thought to the fact that with the limited re- 
sources of the country, mere wage hikes serve no 
purpose, if essential welfare measures are lacking? 

It may be argued that such a presentation tends to 
exaggerate to a limited extent the background of 
lack of any motivation on the part of the Left or 
even of the Right in improving the economic manage- 
ment of the public sector. The compulsions for better 
economic management by the private sector in its 
own spheres of activity are obvious. Not so obvious 
is the fact that there is a segment of “Left” trade 
unions which sees the virtue of “good and fair wage 
management’’ — that is, fair to the management back- 
ed no doubt by convenient “financial arrangements”. 
The extent of this could kave been understood if, 
after the nationalisation of coal, the devious practices 
of the private sector had been clearly exposed. And 
yet the Left unions would now cry their hearts out 
for the public sector coal workmen or even public 
Sector executives. Without recalling how appalling 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Jaguars 
and 
Paper-tigers 


E. HABIBULLAH 
Maj Gen (Retd) 


ESUS, on the cross said, “For- 

give them, Father, for they 
know not what they do.” Maay 
of India’s periodicals are not the 
only ones who keep up a flow of 
‘military verbosity by discussing 
the merits and characteristics of 
various types of military weapons 
which are supposedly an urgent 
- necessity for the Armed Forces. 
“Jaguar in Jeopardy” is the cap- 
tion of a popular fortnightly, but 
this is but the latest in this exer- 
cise of appearing to be wise by 
using phrases like “‘an aircraft 
for the’ 80s or 90s”, “the air 
defence varient” and “avionics 
fuel system and navigational 
mapping display resulting in 
_ lower utilisation for training.” 
As, probably, the spearhead of 
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the attack against ? kinds of 
dependence (including Jaguars) 
in and out of Parliament, may I 
‘say that one makes a grave error 
when one feels that the Jaguar 
has become a political issue. Such 
a thought covers up the abound- 
ing disgrace that the purchase of 
such arms represents. We who 
have spent our lives as fighting 
men ‘are aware of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the tools of 
war. But we also know that the 


greatest temptation is to want 


better and more expensive toys, 
so that we may ourselves feel the 
satisfaction of having them. This 
is what a poor country: must 
constantly guard against. You 
‘and I are also filly aware of the 
huge bribes that induce’ sales of 
arms. 
Applying this to Jaguars, what 
do we find? 


Firstly, H.A.L., India’s manu-- 


facturers of all kinds of aircraft, 
was started during World War IF, 
much before those companies 
that are now selling to us. Yet by 
1980 the best it has been able to 

- do, is to produce a semi-indepen- 
dent fighter aircraft called the 
“Ajeet”. With British’ know-how 
‘it has produced the troublesome 
and uneconomical Avro and the 
highly efficient Gnat. If India has 
short-and long-term needs, what 
is H.A.L. doing about meeting 
them? Why is it not doing some- 
thing? The Gnat has been built 
by India. The principles and in- 
struments can be modernised. 
Does India not have highly skill- 
ed designers and technicians? Just 
look around the world and plenty 
of skilled, highly-thought-of and 
responsible Indians will be found 
in the world’s 
could be put together to design 
whatsoever the country needs. In 
any case, the great Messerschmitt 
was with H.A.L. for some years, 
Also, the Soviet Union has given 
designs of its Migs and provided 
the tools for the-manufacture of 
high-quality aircraft. India, to- 
day, has plenty of technicians 
who can plan the entire where- 
withal to design and set’ up our 
own jigs and fixtures for the 
industry. 

China has gone so far as to 
manufacture its own passenger 
aircraft. Some visiting Americans 
say that it is “cribbing’’ the 


industry, who- 


Boeing-707. So what? may we 
ask. We have been looted and 
exploited for years. Why should 
the backward nations have any 
compunctions about teaching 
themselves anything they can. 
about things that are the latest 
from stocks the West may have 
for sale? It is probable that cer- 
tain salient features have been 
utilised by the Chinese. But is 
the USA at war with the USSR? . 
Then, when they went to the ex- ` 
tent of getting Lt Victor Belenko 
to fly a Mig out to Japan, that 
could be considered fair, so that 
all the Top Secrets of the USSR: 
may be included in future USA 
designs. 

But if China or India were to 
improve their own design by - 
what is publicly for sale thatisa . 
sin. The Americans who are said 
to have seen the Chinese ‘copying’ 
in: China were Boeing men — the 
biggest international corrupting 
organisation next to the C.I.A. 
that the world has yet known. | 
Pontius Pilate was surely not 
jesting when he: asked “What is 
truth?” and he was wise énough 
not to “stay for an answer.” 

The question that arises. there- 


` fore is: Why has HAL, and the 


Indian Air Force, which runs it, 
failed so miserably? But with it 
another question also arises: 
*“What is India’s strategic con- 
cept?” so that all these expensive 
buys fit into it. So far we know 
there is no proper concept. It is 
all a big IF. Yet no country is 
in a better position to formulate 
its strategy. Being the leader of | 
the non-aligned movement, India 
will and should only go to war as 
a last resort. This means it will 
only be a just war; a war -to 
defend the homeland, . that can 
draw India into conflict. This 
means a high degree of 
PEOPLE’s readiness and aware- 
ness. 

Mao Tse-tung wrote on the 
subject way back in 1936: “It is 
well-known when you do any- 
thing, unless you understand its 
actual circumstances, its nature 
and its relations to other things, 
you will not know the Jaws 
governing it, or know how to do 
it or be able to do it” (my emp- 
hasis). 

All I ask is, what are the objec- 

(Continued on page 23) ` 
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Flood Control: 
Factors 


~ Behind Failure 
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F nearly three months almost every year life in 
a substantial part of our country gets disrupted 
by the menacing flood-waters gobbling up’ village 
after village in their relentless onslaught. - 
. Sometimes this starts as early as May-June even 
as the greater part of the country is sweating in the 
summer heat, and it may continue right until 
October-November. But the most acute damage is 
usually concentrated within the three;month period 
from July to September. : l 
‘What is disconcerting is that in recent years 
damage from floods seems to be increasing, despite 
crores of rupees having been poured into fidod- 
protection work. This fact is sometimes attributed 
to the larger number of people now living in flood- 
zones and the ever-increasing number of develop- 
ment works, such as bridges and hydel projects, 
which suffer a lot of damage during floods; but no 


one will deny that the fury of many of our rivers 
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‘has also been rising and they now get flooded more 


frequently and more intensely than before, despite 
all the protection work undertaken. 

The single most important cause of the rising 
incidence of floods is that these rivers do not have 
the capacity to carry as much water as they did in 
the not-too-distant past. The beds of our rivers have 
rapidly risen as a result of heavy silting. and conse- 
quently their water-carrying capacity has been re- : 
duced. This means that now they cannot absorb 
even moderate floods within their channels, and 
water spills out iato neighbouring settlements, 
causing destruction. 

Why have the river-beds silted up so much? 
Clearly due to heavy erosion of soil by flowing 
water. It is not fully realised that floods in the 
downstream reaches of ariver are directly related 
to land-management practices in the upstream catch- 
ment areas. The catchment areas of important 
rivers like the Ganga, the Yamuna, the Ghagra and 
the Brahmaputra lie in the Himalayas. Many other 
destructive rivers like those of the Damodar system 
have their catchment areas in the hills of Chota- 
nagpur. Whether these rivers remain controlled or 
turn destructive depends to a large extent on what 
happens in the, hilly catchment areas. If there is 
heavy erosion and landslides, these rivers will be 
heavily silted and their water-carrying capacity will 
be reduced. So they will be flooded more easily. 

Floods also depend on whether the rivers receive 
water-floods in spurts, or gradually over a long 
period of time. During the rainy season water pours 
into these rivers from all sides in the hilly catch- 
ments. However, if these catchments have adequate 
forest-cover, that helps the soil to absorb most of 
the water, to be released throughout the year in 
the form of springs. However, if this vegetative 
cover has been destroyed, then most of the rain- 
water immediately flows into the rivers and also 
carries a good deal of soil with it. Thus, both due 
to sudden and heavy inflow of water and erosion of 
soil, the rivers are flooded more easily and more 
intensely. 

In the past few decades the hilly catchments have 
been fast losing their vegitative cover. The major 
factor behind this has been large-scale commercial 
exploitation of forests. Now on a bigger scale than 
ever, trees are being felled to secure timber and 
other forest produce to feed big industry, often re- 
gardless of the destructive effect of such axing. 
Secondly, agriculture has been éxtended to very 
steep slopes in hilly areas which should rightly be 
kept under tree-cover. In the North-Eastern Region, 
rotation or jhum cultivation has been much reduced 
due to the pressure of numbers and forests do not 
get a chance of, regeneration. Moreover, measures 
of soil conservation such as better terracing, strip- 
cropping and contour-bunding have been neglected. 

In addition, some of the ‘protection’ works under- 
taken to save settlements from floods are not so 
protective after all. How can embankments erected 
keeping in view a particular flood-level prove useful 
when the flood-level itself keeps rising due to the 
rising river-beds? Moreover, due to paucity of 
funds, some of these embankments are constructed 
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well below optimal designs. As the flood situation 
assumed a menacing proportion in Assam in 1978, 
the Minister concerned admitted that most embank- 
ments in the State had been constructed to specific- 
ations found very inadequate during subsequent 
floods, the original idea having been to cover as 
many thickly-populated areas as possible-with the 
meagre allocations available. During the same year 
when a break in the 25-km-long Hasanpur bund on 
the Ganga in Moradabad was endangering the sur- 
rounding region, it became known that a gap of 
about 500 metres ‘had been left because some 
influential farmers had objected to the construction 
of the bund on their land. 

It is also known that widespread corruption 
results in faulty and inadequate construction. A 
classic case was reported last year from Bihar. In 
the Dhaka block of Sitamarhi district, an embank- 
ment supposed to have been built in 1975-76 was 


invisible for a stretch of six km. The local people’ 


did not know that it had already been constructed 
on paper, and they sought the help of their MLA 
to get it built. The MLA was shocked to learn from 
the official records at Patna that the embankment 
had already been constructed three years earlier and 
that a sum of Rs one lakh had been earmarked in 
the annual budget for its maintenance. Where did 
all the money go? . ; 
This is not an isolated case. Sometimes bunds 
are constructed only on paper, and sometimes huge 
gaps are left uncovered as the money is diverted 
elsewhere. Maintenance and repair work is tardy 
and corruption-ridden. Last year, when `a breach 
occured in a small enbankment raised around the 
excessively flood-prone colony of Jehangirpuri in 
Delhi the repair work was done in such a manner 
that water continued to gush through the sandbags 
and the majority of the 20,000 families in the colony 
had to leave their houses for shelter-camps. 
Similarly, reservoirs created to control floods have 
also been having the opposite effect of accelerating 


floods. This is mainly because many of them have. 


rapidly lost a good deal of their storage capacity. 
Moreover, with the power crisis gripping the country, 
many so-called multi-purpose reservoirs are operated 
from the point of view of hydel power generation 
rather than from the point of view of flood-control. 
For this reason they are kept full to the brim during 
the rainy season, though they ‘must have enough 
space to receive large flood-flows. The result is that 
excessive, sudden and panicky discharges have to 
be made to prevent overtopping — hence the col- 
lapse of some‘dams. These discharges add to the 
fury of the already surging rivers. 

In August 1978, as the water steadily rose above 
the danger mark in Nanak Sagar, Kalagadh and 
Begulband reservoirs and had to be released in huge 

uantities, a serious flood situation developed in 
Rohilkhand division of UP. One lakh. cusecs of 
water released from Nanak Sagar and. Bagulband, 
apart from endangering the lower portion of Pilibhit 
town and Paranpur tehsil of Pilibhit: district, also 
caused immense distress to the thousands of East 
Pakistani refugees in camps on the bank of the 
Sarda. Floods in West Bengal were also aggravated 
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by excessive discharges from the DVC reservoirs. 
Another inadequacy of our flood protection works 
has been that they have been planned to provide pro- 
tection to a particular region regardless of its impact 
on other regions. Flood-protection works must be 
designed keeping in view the overall river-flow 
instead of being based on regional considerations. 
Neglect of this aspect has had the inevitable con- 
sequences. Mention must be made here of some of 
the town or city protection works which have 
increased the flood ménace in surrounding villages. 
Such ill-conceived engineering works give rise to 
avoidable inter-State clashes also. In ‘1978 we had 
a ludicrous situation when the Delhi Administration 
asked policemen to evict engineers and workers. of 
the UP Government constructing spurs within the 
Union Territory. Earlier, the UP Government had 
meted out similar treatment to some engineers and 
workers from Delhi working in its territory. The 
Delhi Administration accused the UP Government 
of exposing the national capital to floods by -con- 
structing stone boulders, studs and spurs along the 
bank of the Yamuna near Padera village, whereas the 
Haryana Government accused the Delhi Administra- 
tion of exposing it to floods by constructing the 
Dhansa bund extension, and even urged it to 
‘immediately demolish’ the 1700-ft extension. In 
several instances the undertaking of viable storage 


schemes has been held up because the flood-protec- ‘ 


tion benefits accrue to one State while the sub- 
mergence land lies in another State. 
national level, flood-protection work has been 


hampered by lack of co-operation with Bangladesh ` 


and Nepal, although in recent years there has been a 
breakthrough. 

Another factor is the neglect of drainage while 
constructing. roads, railway lines, etc. This means 
that free flow of water is hindered and local flood- 


situations develop: Even otherwise, drainage has‘ 


been badly neglected though the need for proper 
drainage has increased due to the advent of canal 
irrigation in large parts of the country. In the major 
cities also drainage facilities are inadequate. 

Flood damage has also increased due to the 
spread of human settlements in flood-zones, and 
even on natural drainages. Last year, at the time of 


floods in Delhi, an aerial survey showed that much 


of West Delhi’s development had not taken into 
account the natural contours of the land. Colonies 
had been built at places where they were. bound to 
hinder the flow of flood water. Jehangirpuri in fact 
lies in the western portion of the bed of what was 
once.a huge shallow lake, and falls in the course of 
drainage from Alipur block. 

So much for the factors contributing to the inten- 
sity of floods. Once damage has been caused, the 
distress of the people can be considerably reduced 
by efficient rescue and relief measures. But these 
continue to be plagued by corruption., A good part 
of the relief sanctioned for flood. victims does not 
reach them atall. Since flood-relief officials are 
generally free to purchase food for free distribution, 
they inflate the bills and share the proceeds with local 


leaders sometimes; even food-stuffs, blankets and - 


other relief materials supplied by voluntary agencies 
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are similarly siphoned off. Relief work, in fact, has 
become big business for several corrupt bureaucrats, 
politicians and contractors, so much so that in some 
areas these people frustrate preventive works as 
relief money is sanctioned only if floods actually 
occur! 

Another area of neglect relates to the large number 


of villages likely to remain exposed to floods because ~ 


of their peculiar location but little effort has been 
made to minimise distress. One such village which 
this writer visited in the course of field-work in Bah- 
raich district is Baghaiya, located in Kesarganj 
tehsil. Baghaiya is one of the several villages 
trapped between the river Ghagra and a bund con- 
structed for protecting a major portion of Kesarganj 


block from floods, and it -now has to bear the- 


increased intensity of floods. The pattern of human 
settlement in Baghaiya is different from that of an 
ordinary village; houses are constructed on patches 
of raised ground in small clusters. This affords: some 
protection, but during heavy floods the villagers have 
to vacate their homes and take shelter on the bund. 
Water remains in their fields for over six months in 
a year. Therefore usually the villagers can have only 
one crop, and this too is not high-yielding as sowing 


has to be delayed because of the fields remaining. 


submerged. 

Animal husbandry rather than agriculture provi- 
des the main source of income for most of the vil- 
lagers. But they have been denied official assistance 
despite repeated pleas for’ improving the breed of 
their cattle and for provision of fodder. Despite 


repeated appeals, no attention has been paid td 
raising the: village-wells to prevent the water from 
getting contaminated. The Harijan basti does not 
have a single well and depends on ditches for water 
supply. l 

The sad plight of Baghaiya sums up the tragedy 
of chronically flood-prone villages. Some of these 
villages are situated within the flood course of rivers, 
some are trapped between a bund and a river, some 
are situated between bunds, roads, canals, or railway 
lines with inadequate drainage channels, while 
others are located in depressions. Provision of ade- 
quate drainage, occupational opportunities through 
suitable cropping patterns in agriculture or through 
fishing and animal husbandry, timely flood-warnings 
and supply of essential commodities during floods 
will go a long way towards lessening distress. 

The steps needed seem clear. Further ecological 
ruin of catchment areas should be checked. A mas- 
sive afforestation and soil-conservation effort must 
be launched. Dredging should be undertaken in 
badly silted rivers so as to increase their water-car- 
rying capacity. Future flood-protection works should 
be planned keeping in view the entire river-flow. 
In particular, extensive catchment conservation work 
must be undertaken wherever new reservoirs are 
planned or old reservoirs exist. The needs of drain- 
age‘should be kept in mind while undertaking new 
development works, and flood-zoning laws should 
be strictly implemented. Relief measures should be 
made more efficient and strict vigilance should be 
exercised to check corruption. O 
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On Bad 


Manners 


© C.L.R. SASTRI 


a 
a 


Jest as there are good men and 
bad, so also there are geod 
manners and bad. It is no doubt 
unfortunate, but it is nevertheless 
true that, in this world of the 
topless towers of Ilium, opposites 
do exist, sometimes even dia- 
metrical opposites. Did not Car- 
dinal Newman write long ago 
that “wherever a new Jerusalem 
is built, a Samaria is bound to 
be close at hand’’? So Jet us be 
stout-hearted and reconcile our- 
selves to the fact that bad man- 
mers do co-exist peacefully or 
otherwise) with good ones. Here 
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_a@ cage. 


{ shall let myself go on the bad: 
they are more common (are they 
not?) than the good in any month 
of Sundays. 

Was it not bad manners for a 
certain nation, purse-proud and 
power-hungry, to wage a ruthless 
war, a war with no holds barred, 
thousands of miles away from its 
own terrain, against a country 
and people that had ho evil 
designs on it and whose only 
dedicated object was to defend 
themselves, with the extremely 
meagre resources available” to 
them, against the evil designs of 
others? The Americans, to put it 
mildly, had no business whatso- 
ever in Vietnam (North or South). 
The Vietnamese had no intention 
of meddling in their affairs in 
any manner. They are civilised 
to a degree that the Americans 


_ are not. 


But (heaven be praised!) they 
are a very tough people and were 
determined to defend their price- 
less independence against the 
machinations of the mightiest 
nation on earth. The Americans, 
obviously, could not bear to be 
challenged by such as these who 


were armed primitively compar-: 


ed with themselves, and yet had 
the temerity to defy their awe- 
some might for over a decade or 
so, and who, as events happily 
proved, came out with banners 
flying. . l 

Is “round-the-clock” or “‘sat- 
uration” bombing of undefended 
cities not bad manners in the 
extreme? Isit not bad manners 
to show off your all-pervading 
strength at the drop ofa hat or 
of a handkerchief? Is not pride 
of power and of pelf bad man- 
ners? Has.it not been said that, 
though it is good to havė the 
“whip-hand”’, it is better stil] not 
to use the “whip”? The same 
goes for the B-52 bombers and 
the ubiquitous Seventh Fleet. 


.They are bad manners — with a- 


stamping iron heel. . 

By all means have them if you 
have the stuff in sackfuls. But, 
of heaven’s sake, put them away 
somewhere safe from harm’s way. 
Don’t (“in the bowels of Christ’’) 
let them loose on’ an innocent 
public like an escaped tiger from 
Let us remember Dr 
Johnson’s pregnant saying about 
“ballooning”. 


' band, that they are not. 


It is to the effect ` 


that, having discovered a method 
of mounting the air, man would 
do well toturn his attention to 
something useful: as, for instance, 


-the means to easing an asthma. 


Now, what about Dr Henry. 
Kissinger who used to be here, 
there, and everywhere? Were his 
seemingly never-ending “secret 
missions” good manners in any 
sense of the term? I can gay, 
with all the emphasis of a Chad- 
One 
never could forecast where he 
would turn up, like a bad penny, 
at a given moment. He was like 
Ariel: he put a girdle round the 
earth whenever you least expect- 
him to do so. He was Mephis- 
topheles in modern dress: a bad 
dream come true! 

Are “sideburns’’ good man- 
ners? Are they not calculated to 
disfigure “the human face 
divine’? Is smoking between sips 
of tea or coffee good manners? 
Is it good manners for some jour- 
nalists to be ‘‘Editors-in-Chief”’, 
with sidereal salaries, while some 
other journalists (“not quite dead 
from the neck up’’, as the saying 
is) have to be content all their 
lives with being mere ‘‘free- 
lances”? 

Is it good manners to speak of 
poor, plodding persons as the 
“working class’? Are we to un- 
derstand that it is far better to 
belong to the class that dsesn’? 
work? 

Finally, is it good manners for 
a Finance Minister to raise the 
price of stamped envelopes every 
year without fail — and yet earn 
the name of having designed a 
budget for the “common man”? 
I have, in my calling, to use 
stamped envelopes by the hund- 
redweight to make ends meet. 

Obviously, I cannot be called 
a ‘“‘common man” because of that 
strange habit. I hereby offer my 
heartiest thanks to him for rais- 
ing my “‘social standing” without 
any conscious effort on my part. 
Not that I.wish my “social 
standing” to be raised. I happen 
to be a born “democrat”, “‘socia- 
list”, “‘republican”’, what you 
will: the ‘‘common man” par’ 
excellence — and terrifically 
proud of the fatt. Jesus Christ, 
let us remember, was a ““common 
man’’ so were most of our moral 
reformers. [] 
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' - and in the developing countries. 


Limitations =... -> 
oP 
Yugoslav 
‘Mode? `> 


K KRISHNA MOORTHY 


ea 





The Yugoslav ‘model’ of Socialist development 
under Tito’s guidance has long been a ‘subject of 
lively and sometimes controversial interest the 
world over. The author, a well-known journalist 
at present Assistant Editor, The Hindu, who has 
ceveréd European developments for seven years — 
including stints in Belgrade, Brussels and Vienna |. 
— discusses the political, economic and social 
developments in Yugoslavia and the impact of 
these on the Socialist camp, the West and the 
Third World, in his new book Affer Tito What? 
(Radiant Publishers, 1980, pp XV+207, Rs. 60). 


|| We are publishing here the last two chapters of 


the book (with a little editing in view of the space 
problem) which will be of interest to readers. 
| - —Editor. 


How much of a model is the Yugoslav system, as 
applicable to other countries? This is a question 
which is asked repeatedly in East-and ‘West Europe 
To my mind, the 
‘answer is that it is not a model for wholesale adop- 
tion by anyone else. a 

One of the great myths about Yugoslavia is that 
it has been largely developed-on a self-sufficient 
basis, because of its constant quarrels with the West 
and the Soviet Union. Yugoslav propaganda media 
try to give the impression that the country is simult- 
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aneously battling threats from the West as well as the 
Soviet Union. Some non aligned diplomats posted in 
Belgrade have been ignorant of the immense politi- 
cal and economic support that Yugoslavia has 
received from the West. Commentators in reputed 
British newspapers like the Financial Times and 
Economist have fallen prey to the weakness of giving 
the Yugosiavs much more than their due, by some- - 
times harping on the “poor flow of aid” to Tito. 
Nothing is farther from fact. Foreign aid is one 
thing that Tito rarely lacked. But the faulty impres- 
sion remains in the minds of those who have never 
lived for any length of time in Yugoslavia or have 
not had the curiosity and ability to investigate the 
sources of funds which promote Yugoslav develop- 
ment, and have depended on the half-truths circulat- 
ed by persuasive Yugoslav polemists and publicists. 
Another popular assumption is that the Yugoslavs 
have made contributions of immense and lasting 
ideological value. Theirs has been an anti-thesis. 
Theories often follow practice in Yugoslavia. Un- 


doubtedly, the Yugoslavs are to be complimented 


heartily for their pragmatism that helpcd them to 
survive and prosper. But it would be wrong to raise 
the tally of uncoordinated and temporarily success- 
ful improvisations to the status of a philosophical 
or ideological concept with a mainstream flow of 
ideas which have universal application. Tito and 
his aides, first of all, started out as true disciples of 
the Soviet Union, completely wedded to Marxist- 
Leninist-Stalinist ideas and were heiped to take 
power by the armour of the Soviet Red Army. The 
part played by the Soviet Army may have been 
quantitatively less significant than in Hungary, 
Romania or Bulgaria, but qualitatively iis role was 
important. 

‘The Yugoslav partisans were by no means the sole 
instruments of the revolution as Mao’s armed hordes 
were in China. From the point of view of the 


_ Kremlin, the Yugoslavs are rebels who moved out 


of the sphere of Soviet authority. The same cannot 
be said of the Chinese who at no stage were under - 
the control of the Soviet Union to the extent the 
Yugoslavs were. When, in the middle of 1948, the 
Russians and their satellite parties expelled Yugo- 
slavia from Cominform, the Yugoslavs were in fact 
not really guilty of the many charges made against 
them. After the expulsion, the Yugoslavs acted in 
many respects to conform to the general pattern 


_ conveyed in the two Cominform resolutions. 


The characteristics which mark the Yugoslavs out 
as so different from the Russians and their allics 
were evolved after the break with Stalin and not 
before it. Kardelj improvised his version of Marxist 
theories — and so also Milovan Djils — to justify the 
break, only after the expulsion from the Comin- 
form. ‘Tito, in the beginning, did not have anything 
more in mind than national interest and personal 
power ambitions when he rejected Stalin’s and 
Molotov’s command-like messages -to conform or 
face threat of being shaken down. ‘The treatment of 
Djilas during the Fifties showed that Tito, Kardelj 


. and Rankovich were not prepared to move ag far 


away from the Stalinist system, and quickly, as the 
logic of Kardelj’s initial theorisation should have 
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taken the Yugoslavs. Western commentators lost 
no time in hailing the anti-Stalinist hero. But 18 
years after the break with Stalin, these liberal admi- 
rers read, in the charges against Rankovich, that 
Yugoslavia had continued in the clutches of the 
secret police. While the Western Press and news- 
papers in Yugoslavia’s Third World allies like India 
condemned the crime of the assassination of the 
Yugoslav Ambassador to Sweden in the spring of 
1971, they ignored the fact that, as a top security 
service man, the Ambassador was responsible in 
earlier years for the death of numerous anti-commu- 
nist Yugoslavs. They also initially forgot to men- 
tion another fact that Yugoslav Government murder 
squads have roamed: Western Europe and killed op- 
ponents to the Communist regime. 

More than 30 years after the break with Stalin, 
the Yugoslav system is undemocratic as understood 
in the Western classical sense of the world. , Tito to 
‘his last day made no bones about his contempt for 
the democratic pluralist system and openly adopted 
an “over my dead body’ attitude to the few Yugoslav 
liberals. American greenhorns and undergraduates, 
reporting on Yugoslavia, see more merit than. exists 


in the Yugoslav system because of their simplistic - 


approach of applauding a self-styled Communist 
who defied the Kremlin. The mocking of Poles and 
the Hungarians by Yugoslav politicians is hypocriti- 
cal because the Yugoslavs supported the- massive 
Soviet action to suppress the.anti-Communists in 
Hungary. Tito and his aides believe in the thesis of 
saving a minority Communist party in power at all 
costs. The differences are confined to whether 
purely national action or international action is td 
be taken to suppress anti-Communists. The loud 
condemnation by Belgrade of the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in August 1968 had little to do with 
Marxism, although the Yugoslavs 
Marx and Lenin. The criticism was essentially a 
Yugoslav response arising from simple national self- 
interests, especially the interests of small nations 
faced with the enormous military might at the com- 
mand of the two super Powers. The same motiva- 
tion applies to the Yugoslav stance on Cambodia 
and Afghanistan and the attitude to India in the 
1971 Bangladesh war. 

What is to be noted once again is ‘that the Yugos- 
lavs did not walk out of the Soviet socialist camp; 
they were thrown out. The Chinese were never 
strictly in the Soviet camp, as the Yugoslavs were, 
with their maze of mutual security and friendship 
treaties in the late forties. The Yugoslavs still dislike 
the phrase national communism but believe in the 
concept of an international workers’ movement, 
without centralised Soviet direction. Mere defiance 


of Stalin was not enough for Tito and his aides, . 


because they wanted to justify the existence of their 
Communist Party after the break with Stalin. Im- 
mediately after the war, Tito suppressed all other 
political parties. In other East European countries, 
non-Communist parties were permitted to have 
limited activity. In Yugoslavia, the front organisa- 
tion, the all-embracing Socialist Alliance, has all 
along been a mere propaganda wing of the Commu- 
nist Party; the sole power group. 
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invoked both, 


In countries like Hungary and, Romania, somé 
non-communists — ex-socialists for example — have 
been given ministerial jobs. But such a thing did 
not happen in Yugoslavia. In their process of self- 
justification, the Yugoslavs talked: of their being 
more true to Marxism than the Russians were. But ° 
after more than three decades of high-pressure 
Yugoslav theorising, no other ruling Communist 
Party in the world has accepted the Yugoslav thesis. 


Least of all the Chinese Communists, despite their 


head-on collisions with the Soviet Union, including 
those on the field of battle. Or the other hand, the 
Chinese and their European allies. Albanians, have 
been the bitterest ideological critics of Tito and his 
party. Marxist sub-thoughts, as propounded by 
Kardelj or Viahovich and para-phrased by scores 
of Party men and journalists, have had no appeal to 
the Cubans or the North Koreans or the North 
Vietnamese. The Czechoslovaks went further ahead 
than the Yugoslavs in pursuing their liberalism 
under Alexander Dubcek. Prague in 1968 cannot be 
said to have taken the cue from Belgrade, although 
naturally the Czechoslovaks welcomed the political 
support of the Yugoslav, Romanian and Italian 
Communists. The Czechoslavaks have had their 
singular inter-war experience with liberal democracy 
which the Yugoslavs never had. 

There is a glamour and a halo around the Yugos- 
lav concept of self-management. The concept, in its 
pristine form, is excellent, but, as Djilas told the 
author, his original ideas on self-management have 
been perverted in practice by Tito and Kardelj. 
When one has stayed long enough in Yugoslavia, 
Kept one’s eyes open and ears receptive, one realises 
that there are many political illusions, and that 
practice and precept are at lóggerheads. During the 
Slovenian agitation against Belgrade in the summer 
of 1969, one of the slogans was: “Self-management? 
Yes, but without the Party.” This cryptic slogan 
symbolically explains what is still wrong with the 
practice of self-management. On the other hand, 
much could be said in favour of the limitations on 
self-management placed by the Communist Party. 
Carried to its logical ends, self-management will 
lead to national economic anarchy. The Utopian 
ideal of the State withering away — mentioned often 
by Tito and Kardelj — is a distant dream which no 
practical Party or Government administrator in 
Yugoslavia believės in. Tito cannot be blamed if 
he perhaps vainly searched for a disciplinarian like 
Alexander Rankovich whom he had purged from the 
No. 2 position in the middle of 1966, Economic 
anarchy, to an extent which no 20th cen tury Western 
European State would tolerate, has been the plight 
of the Federation of Yugoslavia in recent years. At 
the same time, intellectual discussion is stifled. This 
in turn, inhibits efforts to find rational solutions. 

Whether on domestic affairs, in politics or ad- 
ministration, or on foreign policy issues, Tito has 
been a great improvisator. His drift into non-align- 
ment in the early Fifties is a clear example of mak- 
ing a vocal virtue of a necessary. The shrill reaffirm- 
ations on non-alignment, in place and out of place, 
can be compared to loud protestations of. virginity 
by a middle-aged spinster running a boarding house. 
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As the only Communist country ariginally in the 
non-aligned flock, Yugoslavia has been propped up 
by the generousity of the West, especially the 
American yen to subsiaise a Communist state for 
_ its defiance of the Soviet Union. Indeed, Tito is- to 
be praised for playing his political cards well and 
truly in the national self-interest in the international 


politica] arena. His hunches generally proved right, © 


except in his belief that the Soviet Union would not 


_t. risk military action to bring Dubcek’s Czechoslovaki 
__) back into the Soviet orbit. Tito trying to pave the 


way for a smooth succession, paid dearly for his 
personal neglect of domestic affairs for years, in 
his preoccupation with image-building foreign policy 
ventures. Perhaps the ageing leader also lost his 
political touch, and manipulatory intrigues were no 
longer enough to solve the fundamental conflicts 
within Yugoslav society. Frequent change of lanes 
while driving along the separate road to socialism 
requires considerable skill. The touring secour has 
sometimes come from America,’ other times from 
the Soviet Union, when the Yugoslavs suffered 
breakdowns. It is doubtful whether Tito’s successors 
will pass the test for an advanced driving licence 
needed to avoid head-on collisions on the unpaved 


~ --separate road. The confusion will be extensive 


because there are to be several drivers, each with a 

‘different driving style, following one who guided the 
State and the Party on the separate road with con- 
summate skill, always managing to avoid a fatal 
crash. 

Looked at from the point of the middle class 
wage-earners with a surplus to spend, Tito’s reformist 
approach has been successul. But there is the high 
cost to economic order and stability, which has 
been partly offset by the liberal generousity of the 
_ West in providing funds for the experimentation. 
° There isan end to the time span which can be 
claimed as a transitional stage. It is difficult to 
‘imagine that Yugoslavia’s economic experimentation 
can form the model for other Communist States or 
non-Communist developing countries. There have 
been unique special factors. The export of surplus 
labour to West Germany has been aided by the fact 
of Yugoslavia’s geographical positjon and the colour 
of the skin of the Yugoslavs. The countries with 
black and brown people, with whom Yugoslavia 
flirts, cannot find such temporary solutions to their 


problems -of unemployment. Liberal infusion of ` 


foreign aid has been an essential pre-condition to 
Yugoslav experimentation. Some of the better 
aspects of the Yugoslav economic reforms may 
perhaps be studied and adopted by some neghbour- 
ing Communist countries, provided they too can 
obtain Western financial assistance. 

There is the half-truth about the State being no 
longer involved in the ownership of enterprises in 
Yugoslavia. Neither has ownership been transferre«| 
to people as individuals or closely knit groups. The 


"a 


workers do not own the enterprises either, they © 


merely manage them through management boards 
and workers’ councils which are generally still domi- 
nated by Party officials in one from or another. 
Where enterprises have broken away form the influ- 
ence of pure Party hacks, they are often under attack 
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for selfish managerism. 

“Who owns the enterprises? As in other Yugoslav 
matters, there are myths associated- with this ques- 
tion. The commune, the basic unit of the State, is 
intimately associated with the ownership of enter- 
prises. One interpretation could thus be that the 
State has merely decentralised the ownership and 
not completely given it up. I never got satisfactory 
answers to the question of ownership in spite of 
repeated questioning of economists and Party 
officials. The withdrawal of the Federal State organs 
from the direct ownership of enterprises has created 
a ridiculous-situation in finding a proper instrument 
for investment in enterprises. The Hungarians, in 
economic reform model, has maintained the role of 
the State as the major investor. In Yugoslavia noth- 
ing structurally sound has replaced the Federal and 
Republican institutions of the State as an investor 
and supplier of capital. There are no investment 
corporations as can be found in India or Malaya. 
The half-way housé of ‘‘market socialism’ denies 
adequate opportunities for private investment and 
the creation of a share market or cooperative insti- 
tution. Private savings go into banks which in turn 
provide the loan capital for enterprises at high 
cost to the economy, The trial and error methods 
bave brought insolvency to numerous enterprises, 
because the Yugoslavs have yet to learn some basic 
lessons about the links between capital investments 
and profit returns. 

Next to the person of Tito, self-management is the 
sacred cow to be worshipped by the Yugoslavs. 
Although several enterprises have made a mockery 
of the application of self-management off and on, 
the Yugoslavs launch propaganda drives on their 
original thesis. They lose no time in briefing short- 
time visitors, journalists and politicians, on the 
benefits of self-management. While visitors from 
countries like India and Egypt coo their compli- 
ments, the system holds no special attraction for 
these countries. In India, for example, there is a 
well-developed private sector which accounts for the 
major part of the gross national product. In India 
perhaps there isa pressing need for greater State 
intervention in industry and trade. It was the other 
way round in Yugoslavia where, to begin with, the 
State dominated all aspects of investment in the 
economy when the Communists came to power. 

Another claim put forward by the Yugoslavs is 
that they have solved the problem of nationalities. 
At times the Yugoslavs offer their example asa 
model to countries like India which have their own 
linguistic and inter-State rivalries. The Yugoslav 
claims of having solved their nationality problems is 
a great political myth which was exposed clearly in 
the bitter regional fighting that broke out during 
the discussions on the changes in the constitution to 
prepare for the succession after Tito. 

In fact, the Yugoslav system of political and 
administrative organisation, as it exists today, may 
not be feasible after Tito in Yugoslavia itself, not to 
venture to talk of it as a model for others. In my 
view, one thing is certain. Continued Western aid 
and subsidies are essential to Yugoslavia if the coun- 
try is to continue to live in the half-way house bet- 
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ween a Soviet style Communist state and a social 
welfare democracy of West Europe. Ifthe West is 
unsympathetic or is indifferent to Yugoslavia’s 
demands, while investing in greater co-operation 
with the hard-core Communist countries in the 
Warsaw Pact, the Yugoslav Communist Party leaders 
may be forced to fall back upon a more rigid and 
authoritarian system. Asa matter of fact, even a 
non-communist like. me would advocate a greater 
measure of central authority in Yugoslavia to bring 
back some economic law and order into the country. 
This does not mean a return to the ways of Stalin, 
which no country in Europe, least of all Yugoslavia 
after Tito, can afford. The sleight of hand practised 
by Tito has instilled in Yugoslav leaders a certain 
faith in political gimmickry. In the days after Tito, 
his successors will have to learn to live a more 
Spartan life, financially, economically and politi- 
cally, in keeping with the size and potential of the 
small country that Yugoslavia is. 


POSTSCRIPT 


YUGOSLAVIA Model-I had been fabricated out of 
the scrap left over frdm the -Austro-Hungarian 
- empire by the victors in World War I which itself 
had been sparked by the assassination of Archduke 
Ferdinand in Sarajevo, and the French treaty to 
come to the aid of the kingdom of Serbia. The 
Serbian monarch got some remnants of former 
Avstrian possessions added to his estate to form the 
State of southern Slavs. Model-I cracked up in 
1941 as a result of the German invasion. 

Yugoslavia Mark-II-was forged into shape not as 
_a gift wrapped up by the Allies who won the Second 
World War but by the valiant travails on the battle- 
front of the partisans under the leadership of the 
ex-locksmith Josip Broz Tito. For 35 years Tito 
ruled the country almost as a monarch, but one who 
-was also a comrade. The announcemest on Yugo- 
slay radio and television on May 4 1980, of his 
` death did refer to him as Comrade Tito. He would 
have been 88 years of age on May 25 and had been 
grievously ill since January. The fact that his death 
came in slow motion over several ‘months, in'a way, 
enabled the Yugoslavs — the leaders as well as the 
people — to begin to learn to live without Stari (old 
man) that he had been even when he rallied his 
people against the Nazis in 1941. For the majority 
of the. Yugoslavs — 60 per cent of them below the 
age of 35 years — Tito had been a “permanent 
feature”. a 

If Yugoslavia Mark-II kept moving ahead for the 
past-three-and-a-half decades, the credit for it has 
mostly to go to Tito who was in the driving seat all 
the time. He had the ability to innovate techniques 
to avoid headlong crashes and also to find his way 
out in reverse when his separate road seemed to 
reach a dead end or the brink ofa precipice. His 
helpers and cleaners are now being ,asked to take 
the wheel and there -is to be a frequent change of 
drivers — and a lot of backseat driving — if the 
present constitutional structure of collective res- 
ponsibility continues. l 

‘During Tito’s long illness —.during most of which 
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he was unconscious — the joint session of the 
Collective Presidency and the Presidium of the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia was chaired 
by Stevan Doronyski, Chairman of the LCY Presi- 
dium who is also one of few members of the Col- 
lective Presidency. This‘ in fact cemonstrated the 
primacy of the Communist Party. Some time ago, 
Tito had asked Lazar Kolisevski, the Macedonian 
who had been elected Vice-President under the 
rotation principle, to give up his membership of the 
Presidium. Kolisevski automatically assumed the 
office of the President. of the Socialist Federal Re- 
public of Yugoslavia, and the session of the Presi- 
dency'on May 5 which formally named him Head 
of State also chose Cviyetin Miyatovich, from 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, as the Vice-President. 

The rotation rule was strictly: adhered to and 
Kolisevski acted as Head of State for a mere ten 
days. On May 16, Miyatovich assumed the office of 
President, while Kraigher was chosen for the post 
of Vice-President. The term of Doronyski as Party 
Chairman is slated to end in October. The new 
President naturally lost no time in proclaiming to 
the world a continuity of the policies laid down by 
Tito. o 

The first of the public eulogies to Tito was deli- 
verea fittingly by Vladimir Bakarich, 68-year-old 
leader from Croatia, Chairman of the Council for 
Defence of the Constitution and member of both 
the Presidency and the Presidium, who is perhaps 


the oldest of Tito’s comrades-in-arms, their associa- . 


tion lasting more than 40 years. He pledged-Yugos- 
lavia “to commit itself to resolutely and consistently 
following Tito’s road and his independent and non- 


aligned . policy”. Recalling that Tito waged many’ 


decisive battles “to safeguard our right to live as a 


free people and as an independent nation,” Bakarich - 


declared that “22 million Yugoslavs will defend 
this choice decisively with all the means at the 
hands of a sovereign country and independent 
revolution.” i 

The next day it was the turn of Doronyski to 
deliver the funeral oration in which he described the 
1948 break with the Soviet Union as “‘one of the 
turning points in the history of our movement.” On 
hand to listen to this were Soviet President Leonid 


Brezhnev as well as Chairman Hua Guo-feng of | 


Chins. Brezhnev was given a special seat probably 
because he has been ailing, while all the other 
Heads of State were standing. There were 155 dele- 
gations at the funeral — including four kings and 
more than 30 Heads of State or government. 

Indira Gandhi’s presence was hailed not only as 
India’s Prime Minister, but, as one Yugoslav jour- 
nalist described it, also because she was the daughter 
of Nehru, one of the founding fathers of the non- 
aligned movement. Also attending the ceremony 


were two sons of the late Gama] Abdel Nasser who, 


along with Nehru and Tito, formed the Brioni trio. 
The tensions of the present were muted on an 
occasion which Tanjug, the Yugoslav national news 
agency, painted as the “‘summit of mankind”? which 
gathered to pay tribute to the last survivor of a 


generation of fighters including Churchill, Stalin, de- 


Gaulle, Nehru, Mao and Ho Chi-Minh. A notable 
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- clearly and he deeply believed tat the very existence’ 
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absentee was Fidel Castro, the current. chairman of 
the non-aligned whose conference at: Havana last 


_ year had paid a special tribute to the Yugoslav 


Statesman. For French President’ Valery ` Giscard 
d’Estiang, Tito was the “authentic voice of non- 
alignment” and for nei ghbouring Austria’s President 
the very symbol of non-alignment. ‘For the Italian 
Communist Party, “Comrade Tito was’ the architect 


of an original socialist experienc which was never. 


found wanting even in the harshest and most painful 
moments of argument and division in the Commu- 
nist movement.” Parallel with Moscow’s assurance 
of non-interference in Yugoslavia’s internal affairs 
was US President Carter’s promise of. support to 
maintain the country’s independence. Perhaps the 
new Yugoslav leadership could have done the patro- 
nising condolence message of both the White House 
and the Kremlin; and as Doronyski pointedly re- 
marked: “It is alien to the spirit of Yugoslavia to 
tie itself to any power bloc. Tito saw this quite 


of the blocs increased threats to the world.” 
Carter referred to the “particularly troubled time 
in international relations”, and it was left to the 


arch dissident Milovan Djilas to test the pulse some 
time ago and present a terribly pessimistic report”. 
A fundamental and irreparable split has occurred 
among the ‘bloc-free’ countries. Yugoslav foreign 
policy was based on the presumed unity and soli- 
darity of these States.: The countries independent of 
the bloc, underdeveloped and for the most part dis- 
organised, have become the most fruitful territory 
for Soviet penetration”. And coming down to the 
domestic situation in Yugoslavia, Djilas said: “In 
the top echelons of'the country there are those who 
take good care not to speak their minds, not to 
commit themselves on sensitive and unsettled inter- 
nal questions. Likewise, not just out of mere coinci- 
dence, they avoid any criticism of Soviet expansion, 
although Yugoslavia is directly threatened by it”. 
(Djilas in a dispatch to Encounter, London, Septem- 
ber 1979) 

Yugoslavs usually are buried in the town or 


-village they were born. But Tito chose as his final 


resting place the rose garden grounds in his resi- 
dence in Dedinye in Belgrade. The epitaph on the 
tomb of a man who was a legend in lifetime was 


‘simple: “Josip Broz Tito — 1892-1980”, [J 


a Jaguars 
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tive and compelling circum- 
stances that force India to 
find Rs 2,000 crores to buy a 
fighter aircraft? Any aircraft con- 
sists of engine, frame and control 
devices. It may have additional 
weapons, radar and electronic 


‘devices for particularly relating it 


to the job, the nature of which 
is important to winning a battle 
or war within our strategic con- 
cept. 

First of all we have seen that 
all wars in which we have been 
or are likely to be involved are in 
the nature of temporary alterca- 
tions or alarums and excursions. 
After a couple of weeks they stop 
and everyone goes back to his 
starting line. 

‘Secondly, these forays that 
have so far been witnessed are 
the post-freedom fall-out of the 
untidy departure of the arrogant 
and almighty British Empire. 
There is no. final alternative 
south of the Himalayas but to 
live in peace. If that peace is 
broken by someone else it will 
be we that will be fighting a 
just war. If anything has been 


proved recently, it is that, he ` 


who has justice on his side can 
easily say, ““My strength is as the 
strength of Ten, because my 
heart is pure.” ; 

The two shining examples of 
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this, both came from tiny Viet- 
nam against the USA and 
China. But we do know that the 
old imperialists still want to 
exploit this sub-continent. There- 
fore wars and permanent threat 
of war are ever close to us. So it 
is not weapons that we must buy. 
It is our people that we must 
prepare. What social effect could 
Rs 2,000 crores have on, say, 
the nourishment and health of 
all the children of India? Is it 
not better security value than a 
doubtful Jaguar? 

In the specific circumstances 
which face India, it is vital to 
social needs and raise 
cultural, educational and health 
standards. It is important to 
prevent ostentatious living and 
give our people, of all strata of 
society, something worth defend- 
ing. Within that frame, the Army, 
Navy and Air Force should be 
knit into a strategy of the pro- 
bable, avoiding fantasy. It is they 
who could organise and direct 
production ‘of what is required 
as necessary within the strategic 
concept. That concept should 
be clear within a political pattern 
of “love thy neighbour”? and 
beware of those who had kept 
us under their heel till 1947. The 
latter know nolaws and bar no 
holds. That awareness also should 
help shape strategy. 

Into that philosophy, - which 
must be India’s central security 








philosophy, where do things like 
Jaguar or foreign know-how 
enter? If they are brought ‘in, it is 
for the vested interests and at the 
expense of the Indian people. 
Preparations for defence against 
Pakistan or other neighbours are 
secondary. Readiness to ward 
off such unseen or devious desta- 
bilisation of our country caused 
by deprivation, hunger, disease 
and growing illiteracy — this 
constitute our primary defence 
measure. Our military set-up too 
should conform to such a 
policy. 0 
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THIRD WORLD GROWTH 
HIRD WORLD GROWTH 


Keeping: Up: : 
Pressure on- 
The North 


C. RAGHAVAN 


HE early establishment ofa development agency 
for the Third World has been recommended by 
the ad hoc inter-governmental committee of the 
Group of 77 developing countries (now numbering 
some 120) at its meeting in Vienna in the first week 
of June. l 
The ad hoc panel was set up by the G-77 Foreign 
Ministers at their meeting in New York in March 
to discuss and agree on a common position in the 
new Global Round of Negotiations. In this context, 


the Ministers agreed on the need to strengthen. 


Economic Cooperation among Developing Countries 
(ECDC) and set up the mechanism of the ad hoc 
group to review and assess progress in respect of the 
various steps already decided, and recommend other 
measures to be taken’ i 

Ever since.the development crisis of the seventies, 
and the new perceptions of global economic rela- 
tions, Third World countries have pressed for re- 
structuring of the relationships through the New 
International Economic Order. Side by side, they 


-have also agreed that, the present asymmetric North- 
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South relations would-have to be corrected through 
strengthened South-South relations and coopera- 
tion. This has led to the concept of ECDC and 
collective self-reliance. From the stage of an idea 


at the Colombo Non-aligned Summit and the’ 
_ Mexico ministerial meeting of Third World coun- 


tries, the Arusha short/medium term action plan, 
and the Havana Policy Guidelines on Reinforcement 
of Collective Self-reliance, ECDC has now become 


` almost a mirage to the sceptics, who see the reality 
“Of heavy dependence of the South on the North 


with its power of money and technology. 

But despite this, there is a slow yet perceptible 
movement forward, and the meeting of the Vienna 
ad hoc committee must be viewed in this light. 

The idea of the Third World setting up its own 
Development Agency is in fact one of the concepts 
before the OPEC members who, compared to the 
industrialised countries, have in fact (as‘a percen- 
tage of their gross national product) done better. 
However, the aid given may not be. enough to meet 
the problems of balance of payments facéd by the 
Third World, specially the oil-importing ones, due 
to the ever-increasing price of energy. 

At Caracas in December 1979, on an Algerian- 
Venezuelan initiative, the OPEC tentatively moved 
forward. The OPEC “members agreed to give priority 
of supplies at official prices to Third World coun- 
tries for their domestic use, and also agreed in’ 
principle to move forward the idea (suggested at the 
1979 Geneva meeting by Venezuela) to convert the 


` OPEC Special Fund into a Development Agency or 


Bank that could mobilise capital resources from the 
market and use it for Third World development. 

The idea has been on the OPEC agenda since 
then. It was referred to the long-term strategy 
committee which at the Taif meeting did not really 
advance it further. For one thing, ‘OPEC oil minis- 
ters know and can decide about oil but in the con- 
text of oil cannot see the wider perspectives. Vene- 
zuela for this reason suggested at Taif a meeting 
of OPEC ministers of oil, finance and foreign affairs, 
to consider overall OPEC policies and the decisions 
to be taken in time for the 20th anniversary OPEC 
summit scheduled for Baghdad in November 1980. 
Clearly while Saudi Arabia and its Oil Minister, 
Sheikh Yamani, see their_interests in protecting and 
safeguarding the West and its economy, and oil as 

part of the game, others have a wider perspective 


and are aware that even the OPEC is vulnerable in 


the medium or long term to pressures from the in- 
dustrialised countries. 

While the internal debate is going on within 
OPEC — both on the issue of Global Negotiations 
and use of oil as a weapon, and on South-South 


negotiations and discussions that many non-OPEC . 


Third World countries are urging — its members 
have been reluctant to be involved in any dialogue 


or discussion , with thé rest of the Third World on 
energy. This was evident even at the New York. ` 


G-77 meeting. 

Against this background, the Vienna ad hoc 
group meeting represented an advance. Its report 
will come up before the G-77 Foreign Ministers? 
meeting, scheduled for August prior to the UN 
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Special Session or during their September meeting. 


at the time of the regular session. In ‘the meantime 
the triministerial meeting of the OPEC should have 
taken place.. 

The Vienna meetihg reviewed mutual cooperation 
among Third World countries in the areas of 
trade, technical cooperation, technology, food, 
energy, raw materials, finance and industrialisation. 
The ad hoc group made a series of recommenda- 
tions, described as inter-related measures in the 
document, to further collective self-reliance. 

The ad hoc group was. reported to have had a 
frank discussion on energy issues, and the report con- 
tains a section devoted to energy cooperation among 
Third World countries, and by specifically -mention- 
ing energy, has: taken a step forward from the 
Havana decisions on guidelines for cooperation for 
collective self-reliance. At Havana, because of 
OPEC sensitivity, though energy was very much in 
the picture and everyone understood the reference 
to include energy, the guidelines only spoke of raw 
materials. 

The measures about supply on a priority basis, 
for domestic consumption, to other oil-importing 
Third. World countries at official prices, recommend- 
ed in the Vienna report, is no more than what the 
OPEC has agreed to at Caracas. But before the 
,Caracas OPEC meeting too; India’s Secretary in the 
External Affairs Ministry, Romesh Bhandari, had 
visited Caracas, discussed with the OPEC Chairman, 
Caloeron Berti of Venezuela, and other OPEC mem- 
bers, the coficerns of the oil-importing Third World 
countries. This was in India’s capacity as Chairman 
of the Group of 77 in New York. 3 

At Vienna the non-OPEC Third World countries 
showed their understanding of OPEC sensitivity and 
the problems of internal cohesion now taking shape 
and of the need to prevent industrialised countries 
from using oil to divide the South. The last involved 
a better South-South understanding between oil 
importers and oil exporters. ; 

On mutual financial cooperation, the Vienna 
meeting recommended greater mutual financial assis- 
tance: 

— to alleviate balance of payments problems 

- through existing Third World institutions and inten- 
sified collective efforts to ensure adoption of appro- 
priate measures by industrialised countries to com- 
pensate the Third World for its imported inflation 
from the North; l 
_ — through joint ventures and projects of benefit 
to all Third World countries in the areas of food, 
‘agriculture, processing of raw materials, petro- 


chemicals, fertilisers, pesticides, pharmaceuticals, | 


telecommunications, shipping, capital equipment, 
etc. 

In the field of energy, the ad hoc group recom- 
mended that energy-exporting Third World countries 
should ‘ake:concrete measures to give priority to 
other Third World countries in securing, for domes- 
tic consumption, their energy supplies at official 
prices. This should be done either: through direct 


government-to-government contracts or through 


official agencies. 
A series of cooperative steps are -also envisaged 
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for the evaluation of energy potential (in various 
energy importing countries); joint efforts for explor- 
ation and exploitation of new sources of energy in 


' the importing countries; expanding capacities in the 


areas of transportation, refining, processing and 
other downstream activities through joint ventures; 
setting up multinational enterprises in energy and 
energy-related capital. equipment; research and 
development in energy-efficient and less energy- 
intensive technologies. 

The group has called for priority consideration by 
food-exporting Third World countries to needs of 
food supplies of the Third World importing coun- 
tries. In the context of Western talk of using food 
as a weapon, this is important. But the Third World 
at the moment is dependent on food supplies from 
the North. Realising the need to fend this situation, 
the group has called for greater investments in food 
and agriculture in potentially food-surplus Third 
World countries. The importance of food security 
for the Third World has been recognised in the call 
for cooperative measures to establish and maintain 
food reserves in Third World countries, and in joint 
steps to provide critical agricultural inputs like tech- 
nology, capital goods, fertilisers, pesticides, etc. In 
the area of raw materials generally, the group has 
called for priority of assistance and supplies to each 
other, and joint efforts to prevent price fluctuations. 

In the field of technology, high priority is sought 
for the establishment and strengthening of national, 


sub-regional, regional and inter-regional institutions 


and agencies as focal points in specified fields to 
strengthen mutual cooperation. There is also a call 
for elaborating guidelines governing the flow of 
technology, and for grant of preferential treatment 
to technology from other Third World countries. 
The international effort to formulate a code of 
conduct for transfer of technology has been staJemat- 
ed in the face of insistence by.a few Western coun- 
tries (USA, UK, West Germany and Switzerland) 
to that major transactions involving transnational 
corporations, particularly in the arrangements bet- 
ween a parent and its subsidiary/branch/agency, be 
kept out of the purview of the code. This has 
revived the view that if North-South efforts fail, the 
South should go it alone — by formulating its own 
code applicable to its members, and by collectively 
taking steps to apply the regulatory measures domes- 


ticaily (as some of them like India are even now 


doing). At the moment South-South technology 
transactions account perhaps for hardly 5 per cent, 
but if the Third World could act collectively, it can 
draw upon “like-minded countries” (who too are 
exploited by the TNCs) and keep up pressure on the 
North. 

In the area of trade, the Vienna meeting reviewed 
the action already being taken within the Group of 
77 in UNCTAD for mutual trade relations—through 
a generalised system of trade preference, through 
cooperation of state trading organisations, and 
multinational marketing and production enterprises. 
The Vienna meeting called for intensification of 
efforts to negotiate a GSTP and for start and con- 
clusion of negotiations within a specified time- 
frame. 
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Pablic Sector (Continued from page 13) 


had been the conditions under private management. 

The continuing. goondaism and law-and-order pro- 
blems in the Jharia and Ranigunj fields in parti- 
cular, where quite a few union leaders, it is alleged, 
also function as contractors, are a sad reflection of 
the state of affairs for which the trade unions, inclu- 
ding the Left, cannot shirk responsibility. The 
public sector has also suffered due to the unions and 
the Left movement concentrating their agitational 
focus on it, often to the detriment of the national 
interest, as distinct from sectoral interest. 

Who then, barring a very limited number of pro- 
fessionals and the working force whose career pros- 
pects are tied to the public sector, are truly interes- 
ted in the improvement of ‘its working? If we make 
an honest search we would perhaps be left witha 
- small and dwindling crowd of liberal (and to some 
woolly) intellectuals who owe their inspiration to a 
-philosophy spawned among Fabians. Their philo- 
sophy is best understood from the following quota- 
tions from one of their spiritual ancestors, Prof. 
R.H. Tawney: ‘“‘Nationalisation .is a means, not an 


end. Its purpose is to ensure that services, on which ` 


the general welfare depends, shall be conducted with 
a single eye to that objective, under authorities ac- 
countable for their proceedings to the public. Its 
success depends, therefore, not on the mere change 
of ownership but on the degree to which advantage 
is taken of the opportunity offered by it to secure 
first class management, to carry through measures 
of reorganisation which private enterprise was unable 
or unwilling.to undertake, and to enlist the active 
cooperation of employees in increasing production. 
It is to be judged by its practical results on consu- 
' mers, on workers, and on the national prosperity 
(Tawney: Textbook of Economic Theory.) 

“We do not repose on the assumption that any 
preternatural degree of intelligence will be displayed 

by the personnel of a nationalised system. An as- 
` sumption which, since such n y i 
employ many, ifnot most, of existing officials, 
would clearly be illegitimate. They are ofa kind 
which a public and representative body by its very 
nature possesses and which private ownership, what- 
ever be its other merits, cannot pretend to cultivate. 
Such a body can handle the problem of organising 
production and distribution as a whole instead of 
piecemeal. It-can wait and need not snatch at an 
‘immediate profit at the cost of prejudicing the future 
of the industry. It cdn enlist on its side motives to 
` which the private profit maker, if he is aware of 
their existence, cannot appeal. It can put welfare of 
human beings, worker and consumer, first. (Tawney 

ical Tradition). : 

gg peo of welfare objectives of the public 
sector are more precisely (and in technica! language) 
described by Prof. John Sheahan: “What good does 
it do to nationialise a firm if it 1s to be directed 
exactly the same way as private enterprise? They 
imply that behavioural characteristics of all firms 
seeking profits are inter-changeable. If this were so, 
Government enterprise oriented towards the welfare 
of the firm itself would indeed do. little good. But if 
it be recognised that in most markets, there are 
many alternative ways of trying to earn profits with 


a system will naturally’ 


} 
varying implications for economic efficiency and 
social welfare, it becomes clear that there may be 
important scope for gain by introduction of new 
decision groups with different methods of promot- 
ing the welfare of their firms... 

“Three main groups of reasons suggest that 
private markets may fall significantly short of 
possible levels of efficiency. The first, that manage- 
ments may fail to search aggressively for improve- 
ments for such reason as reluctance to accept dilu- 
tion of ownership to the degree necessary to reach 
optimal scale, high valuations in leisure or on pre- 
sent location leading to rejection of profitable 


‘changes or simply the potent capacity of humans 


for repetition through habit and inertia. The second, 


Often related to the first, is the possibility of agree-. 


ments on pricing or other ‘aspects of performance 
that lower community welfare even though they aid 
profits. The third is that lack of information beyond 
the horizon of separate firms may lead to inferior 
choices even by well-managed competitive firms. All 
three of these factors may be affected by the intro- 
duction of government enterprise even if the state 
firm does aim primarily at its own”. (Sheahan: The . 
Promotion and Control. of Industry in Post-war 


. France). 


If we have to work on the above raison d’etre in 
respect of the public sector in India, the leadership 
of the Left would have to have a reappraisal of 
policies and attitudes.to practical public sector, 
operations, and lend whole-hearted support to 
meaningful implementation of the principle of 
workers’ participation in management, in a coopera- 
tive endeavour, with a deeper discipline. ` 

Considering the enormous turnover, labour 
strength and capital employed by’ Government in. 
business, a public discussion on the role of the Left 
in the improvement of the public sector is an urgent 
necessity. In this public debate the participation of 
those who have been identified as still having a 
stake in the public sector either for a career or 
ideology or both, is necessary. 

In other words, this debate, to be meaningful, 
should not be limited to politicians or trade union 
leaders but must involve also those actually manag- . 
ing the industries. It would be possible to find many 
among them, as in the .civil services, who are not 


_ mere careerists, but who, as described by Tawney, 


a 


“are of a kind which public and representative body 
by its very nature possesses and which the private 
sector cannot pretend to cultivate.” [O 
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Towards 
China-India 
Amity : ! 


SHEN JIAN 


The renewed efforts now being made to im- 
prove India-China relations require better undr- 
standing of the Chinese point of view by the 
public in India. In this context, Mainstream is 
publishing this contribution from the Ambas- 
sador of the People’s Republic of China in India. 
This is based on his address before the National 
Councial of India-China Friendship Association 
held at Hyderabad (July 6, 1980) —Editor 


oTH China and India are well-known the world 
over for their long-standing histories and splen- 
did cultures. We have been friendly neighbours 
since time immemorial. The peoples of our two 
countries have lived in harmony through mutual 
intercourse and are dear to each other as brothers. 
If the mighty Himalayas had been the natural screen 
obstructing interflow between China and India, 
these have also had the distinction of being a unique 
eyewitness to the traditional friendship between our 
two peoples. 

In modern times, our two peoples developed close 
affinity and supported each other in their struggles for 
freedom and independence. Dr. Kotnis, a fine son 
of the Indian people, gave his young life in suppor- 
ting the Chinese people’s struggle against Japanese 
ageression. Chinese people were also elated and 
inspired by the victory the Indian people won in 
their struggle for independence. 

In the fifties, our two countries jointly initiated 
the Five Principles of mutual respect for sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, mutual non-aggression, non- 
interference in each other’s internal affairs, equality 
and mutual benefit, and peaceful coexistence and 
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these principles have now become norms guiding 
relations between nations. 

Weare glad to note that Sino-Indian relations 
have made a fresh advance in recent years. Not long 
ago, Premier Hua Guofeng and Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi had a friendly meeting in Belgrade. 
This is the first summit contact between the heads 
of our two Governments in the last two decades and 
an event of great significance im our relations. At 
that meeting, the leaders of our two countries both 
expressed the desire to further improve and develop 
the relations between our two countries. 

It is undeniable that there exist some problems 
left over by history between our two countries. But 
I sincerely believe that these problems will eventually 
be solved through friendly negotiations held ina 
spirit of mutual understanding and accommodation 
under the guidance of the Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence to which both of our countries are 
committed. 

I am happy to see that India has won new succes- 
ses in the fields of industry, agriculture, science and 
technology in the past thirty years. Since 1949, great 
changes have taken place in China. Our steel out- 
,put has gone up from several lakh tonnes in pre- 
“liberation days to three crore 20 lakh tonnes now. 
In comparison with 1949, our grain output registered 
a 2.7 times increase, while cotton 4.7 times. China 
has successfully launched and retrieved her man- 
made earth satellite. 

Although China and India have many accomplish- 
ments to their credit, both of us are developing 
countries and belong to the Third World. We are 
facing the arduous task of national reconstruction 
and development. At present, the people of various 
nationalities in China, united as one and with one 
heart and one mind, are striving to realise the grand 
goal of Four Socialist Modernisations. The Four 
Modernisations mean that the level of our industry, 
agriculture, national defence, science and technology 
must catch up with that of the advanced world 
levels. 

In order to achieve this aim, we need urgently a 
profound peaceful international environment. Pre- 
sently the international situation is unstable, deve- 
lopments in South Asia in particular demand even 
greater vigilance on our part. Itis all the more 
urgent that the Governments and peoples of China 
and India, with mutual understanding and support, 
work in full cooperation, so as to render our joint 
efforts for peace and stability in South Asia fruitful 
and ensure peace in Asia and the world. 

Our task is arduous. As an old Chinese saying 
goes, “Nothing in the world is difficult for one who 
sets his mind on it’. As long as we rally the 
support of people from all strata, unite with all 
those who stand for and support China-India friend- 
ship, we will certainly be able to win many more 
friends to join in serving the lofty cause of China- 
India friendship, and make new and still greater 
contributions towards promoting the traditional 
friendship. between our two peoples. 

May the time-honoured friendship between the 
Chinese and Indian peoples flow forever like the 
rivers Yangzi and Ganga. O 
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Essence of 
Post-Keynesian 
Economics 


ROBERT L. HETILBRONER 





The author, an outstanding economist, review- 
ing A Guide to Post-Keynesian Economics (ed. 
Alfred S. Eichner) in The New York Review of 
Books refers. to the course of economic 
thought and analysis over the last decade. 
After discussing the collection of essays by 
a dozen contributors — the reviewer des- 
cribes the volume as ‘a kind of status report on 
the present position of the (post-Keynesian) 
movement’ — Heilbroner sums up the change in 
this sphere, ‘from a critique of received theory 
to an exposition of its own theoretical views and 
the policies that flow from them’. Heilbroner, 
apart from holdivg the Norman Thomas Chair 
at the New School for Social Research, is the 
author of many outstanding works, the latest 
being Marxism: For and Against. We reproduce 
with due acknowledgement to The New York 
Review of Books the relevant portion of Heil- 
broner’s piece on post-Keynesian economics. 
The ideas thrown vp deserve to provoke a mean- 
ingful discussion. — Editor 
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I shall try to restate, in somewhat abrupt fashion, 
some main elements of the new post-Keynesian 
view. i 

1. Unbalanced growth, not equilibrium, is the norm 
Jor any theoretical consideration of capitalism. Dis- 
equilibrium is the condition that must be considered 
to prevail at any moment, and also the condition 
that will prevail in the future. There is no such 
thing as a tendency to equilibrium. 

2. Prices are not mainly determined by supply and 
demand. In some markets, such as commodities, the 
conventional diagram of criss-crossed demand and 
supply curves may usefully depict the forces at work 
in setting prices. But in the all-important markets of 
the aligopolistic core — the markets in which the 
Fortune Five Hundred sell their wares — prices are 
virtually unaffected by shifts in the public’s demand, 
at least so far as the short run is concerned. Prices 
are determined by a mark-up over costs, much as 
Kalecki suggested, and guided by the hope of generat- 
ing the profits needed to finance future investment. 
These investment plans may of course go astray, 
but they are nonetheless the key consideration by 
which firms establish their selling prices. 

3. The distribution of income is integrally connected 
with the expansion of income. This is summed up in 
the rather cryptic proposition that “workers spend 
what they get and capitalists get what they (the 
capitalists) spend.” I cannot demonstrate the logic 
of this proposition here, but perhaps I can convey 
an intuitive sense of what it is about. There is a flow 
of spending that pays wages and another flow that 
becomes profits. The wage flow is all spent (‘‘workers 
spend what they get’’), and thereby returns to firms 
to meet the next round of payrolls. Meanwhile the 
fiow into profits is (for purposes of argument) all 
saved and thereby becomes the source of investment. 
This investment spending returns to firms as a flow 
of revenues over and above what they have laid out 
as payrolls (“capitalists get what they spend”). This 
proposition has a number of unexpected corollaries, . 
such as that taxes on profits in the short run, pro- 
vided that they are spent by government, will be 
recouped by firms and will not actually reduce pro- 
fits. I offer this probably incomprehensible ‘idea 
merely to suggest that novel policy consequences 
follow from the post-Keynesian assumptions. 

4. There isno tendency in the economic system 
towards an orderly social outcome of economic pro- 
cesses, so that the natural inclination of post-Keynesian 
economics ts toward intervention, not laissez-faire. The 
reason isnot that post-Keynesians reject the idea 
that markets ‘work’. It is that they’ believe that 
markets often work perversely, aggravating rather 
than resolving imbalances between supplies and 
demands. 

5. There is no labour market, in the sense that 
there is a market for wheat or for stocks and bonds. 
As a consequence, the volume of unemployment 
cannot be primarily blamed on labour pricing itself 
out of the market, although of course high wages 
will cause employers to seek labour-saving methods 
of production. The main determinant of the levelof 
unemployment will be the volume of output, and 
the main factor determining the incidence of un- 
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employment will be the segmentation of the work 
force into sheltered enclaves and exposed occupations. 
Moreover, these differentiations of the labour 
‘market’ are not considered mere imperfections, as 
a neo-classical economist would describe them. They 
are held to be inextricably connected with the 
‘structure of the business system, itself segmented 
into an oligopolistic core and a competitive peri- 
phery. 

6. An increase in the supply of money, to the post- 
Keynesians, does not lead automatically to higher 


prices, This is because they do not put a conven- — 


tional interpretation on the famous formula MV-PT 
(the quantity of money M times its velocity of use 
V equals the price level P times the volume of out- 
put or transactions T). Conventional economics 
assumes that there is an arrow of causation running 
from MV to PT, which suggests that increasing M 
leads to higher P, But.the post-Keynesians reverse 
the arrow, reading the formula PT to MV. By this 
they do not wish to deny that an increase in money 
supply can affect the price level, especially at full 
employment. Rather, they cali attention to the fact 
that increases in the money supply are usually not 
determined by forces ‘outside’ the system, but by 
forces inside it. Specifically they assume that the 
supply of money will rise to whatever level is re- 
quired to sustain higher outputs, because the first 
purpose ofthe banking system isto support the 
economy, not to control it., 

7. The only policy that will control inflation is an 
‘incomes policy’ — a coordinated effort to hold down 


the main element of cost, namely wages and salaries... 


But wages and salaries cannot be restrained unless 
non-wage incomes are also controlled. Thus an 
effective incomes policy requires the limitation of 
increases in dividends, interest, rents, and personal 
profits, as well as in the disbursements to working 
people. 

There are, of course, other elements of both 
theory and policy in post-Keynesian thought. More- 
over, the structure of this new direction in economic 
thought is far from complete. The relation of post- 
Keynesian theory to Marxian thought, for example, 

CPAP ASP IV". 





WILD GOOSE CHASE? 


Joan Robinson has recently summed up the gist of 
the complaints of some eminent American economists: 
«Mathematical operations are performed upon entities 
that cannot be defined; calculations arc made in terms 
of units that cannot be measured; accounting Identities 
are mistaken for functional relationships; correlations are 
mistaken for causal laws; differences are identified with 
changes; and one-way movements in time are treated 
like movements to and froin space. The complexity of 
models is elaborated merely for display, far and away 
beyond the possibility of application to reality”. (From 
her introduction to Classical and Neo-classical Theories 
of Equilibrium by Vivian Walsh and Harvey Gram, 
Oxford, 1979), 

—Quoted by Robert L. Heilbroner in The New York 

Review of Books. 





is largely unexamined. The questions raised by the 
classical economists about the usefulness of a labour 
theory of value have not yet been considered. The 
international implications of post Keynesianism are 
hardly explored. And not least important, the views 
of post-Keynesians on policy often have a naive 
ting. Incomes policy, to be successful, may require 
a depth and breadth of control that far exceeds the 


-yague contractarian image that rises from its 


frequent but imprecise invocation. 

But this is not yet the time for criticism. A new 
beginning for economics has appeared — a begin- 
ning that holds the possibility of rescuing the dis- 
cipline from the intellectual sterility and ideological 
captivity that have made it the knave (or the fool) 
of the social sciences. It would be wrong to think 
that post-Keynesian economics will now equip us 
with the means to foresee government interventions, 
or to forestall the perversities of economic behaviour 
that can upset the best-laid plans of economic men. 
Nonetheless, we cannot begin to cope with such a 
world until we have set economic thinking on a far 
stronger base than that on which it is now erected. 
Perhaps we are witnessing the emergence of such a 
new chapter of economic thought, one that is very 
much needed if the discipline is to help and not 
hinder us‘as we move into a new phase of historical 
experience. C] 
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Tribal Unrest 
_, (Contd. from p. 10) 


‘new in West Bengal; the only 
_ thing new is that the Commu- 
nists are no longer the stalwarts 
of the tribal people as was the 
case in the past. The economic 
neglect and the Left-front govern- 
ment’s inability, so far, to meet 
the long-standing grievances of 
the tribal people have contribu- 
ted considerably towards the cur- 
rent eruption of tribal discontent. 


The tribal people are living in 


grinding poverty as their forest- 
based economy has been hard hit 
on account of indiscriminate 
deforestation and the invasion of 
new non-tribal contractors. De- 
prived of their customary rights 


over the forest produce the tribal 
people are forced to resort to low 
paid wage labour. Though some 
sections of the tribals have ven- 
tured into settled cultivation, the 


influx of the refugees from East’ 
Bengal has increased the pressure . 


on the land. The acquisition of 
land for development projects 
has further reduced the avail- 
ability of cultivable land. Tribals 
complain that the compensations 
paid are too low and since major- 
ity of the tribals are illiterate the 
development projects open up 
little opportunity for them. The 
tribal people are hopelessly in 
heavy debts due to the usurious 
practices of the rich farmers. The 
Government-sponsored rural cre- 
dit societies lend money mostly 


to rich farmers who re-lend it to: 
the poor at exorbitant rates rang- 
ing from 120 to 150 per cent. 
The feelings among the tribal 
people is that their, cultural needs 
and heritages are neglected, these 
in their turn have caused these 
moves for separate ‘‘homelands’’. 
The movements are not at all 
practicable as the tribals do not 
form a majority in any district of 
West Bengal. More relevance is 
the immediate implementation of 
the land reforms and a proper 
redistribution of the land. A 
definite programme, embracing . 
both cultural promotion and 
economic advancement of the 
tribals, should be formulated and 
promptly implemented. Only this 
can settle the tribal unrest. C] 
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MAINSTREAM 
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"HE Revolution in Iran hardly 
gets adequate and understand- 
ing coverage. Unfortunately, 
most of the news on and from 
Iran reach our country through 
the powerful Western media 
which make no pretence of con- 
cealing their hostility towards 
the present regime in Iran just 
as they never bothered to conceal 
their praise and admiration for 
the Shah’s tyranny in the past. 


{tis a matter of regret that - 


even those from the Indian press 
who have had the opportunity of 
visiting Iran inthe last one year 
have more or less followed the 
standpoint of the Western news- 
men: they have been able to see 
nothing new, no attempt at per- 
ceiving the content and objective, 
the ethos and the perspective of 
this unique mass upheaval. It is 
not a question of supporting the 
new dispensation in Iran but to 
understand it. 

There are of course exceptions 
to'this run-of-the-mill coverage: 
at least, some of the Indian 
political activists — not Indian 
newsmen — have brought back 
shocking stories of US exploit- 
ation and overlordship in Iran. 

Similarly, in any discussion on 
Islamic fundamentalism — as 
could be seen even in the valned 
contributions on the subject in 
Mainstream — there is a tendency 
to generalise from the experience 
in other Islamic countries such 
as Pakistan and Saudi Arabia 
where the Islamic religious 
divines have come out as active 
allies and props of reactionary 
political regimes which are pro- 
nouncedly pro-West. In contrast, 
the Islamic fundamentalism, as 
it has emerged spectacularly in 
Iran, has led the fight against the 
worst form of political reaction 
symbolised by the repressive 


. regime of the Shah. Moreover, 


the Iranian brand of Islaniic 
fundamentalism has based itself 
on the power of the people. 
Emphasising the mass charac- 
ter of the Revolution that has 
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overthrown the Shah, a disting- 
uished Iranian scholar, Moham- 
mad Jameli, points out: ‘Is not 
that which Ayatollah Khomeini 
interpreted as the victory of fists 
against tanks and machine guns, 
and the victory of blood over the 
sword, an experience which causes 
one to pause and think?’? (An 
Essay on the Islamic Revolution of 
Tran), 

In another context, Jameii has 
pinpointed this aspect of the 
Iranian upheaval much more 
sharply: “The most important 
particularity of the Revolution 
of Iran which cannot be ignored, 
if this Revolution is to be correct- 
ly understood, is the characteristic 
ofits being of the masses. This 
Revolution appeared from among 
the masses and gradually it 
further expanded and found 
more depth until finally it ex- 
tended to the whole country. 
From another point of view, the 
Revolution of Iran is a revolution 
which came into being from 
below to above and not the 
reverse. That is, it was a Revolu- 
tion and not a coup d’etat.” (The 
Revolution which Islam created). 

Another strik'ng feature of the 
Iranian Revolution is that its 
ideological base is Islam. This is 
an aspect of the Iranian upheaval 
which needs to be understood 
and not scoffed at. In fact, the 
interpretation of the message of 
Islam as put across by Ayatollah 
Khomeini and his flock does not 
in the least uphold the vested 
interests, economic or social, nor 
does it provide any justification 
for upholding the status quo in 
social order. It started as an anti- 
Establishment phenomenon, and 
it commits itself towards eradica- 
tion of poverty and enthronement 
of social justice. The Quran is 
quoted today in Iran not as was 
done under the Shah to provide 
the alibi for a political tyranny, 
but on the contrary, to fight for 
freedom from tyranny and the 
elimination of inequities. 

There is an undeniable degree 
of concern even among many 
friends of Iran that the religious 
overtone of the Revolution may 
lead it to obscurantist channels. 
The Iranian authorities strongly 
refute this: they seem to argue, 
what greater revolutionary prog- 
ress could there be than the mas- 


sive bid towards an egalitarian 
order of things, a society which 
has begun the crusade against 
poverty? There are many indica- 
tions to support this claim, if one 
were to study deeply the direction 
of development in Iran today, 
and not be warped by highlight- 
ing its aberrations or distortions. 
The point is often made -- and 
it needs to be explained — that 
Imam Khomeini’s diktat for the 
women to put on the chador (the 
veil) with which to cover their 
head, is a socially retrograde step. 
Against this has to be seen the 
recognised role of women in the 
revolutionary upsurge against the 
Shah’s regime. Unlike the con- 
servative religious leaders of 
many countries, Imam Khomeini 
has powerfully supported the 
participation of women in revo- 
lutionary action and has acknow- 
ledged the significant role played 
by women in ushering in revolu- 
tion in Iran. As for the chador, it 
is made out that the veil is com- 
monly worn by the vast mass .of 
Iranian women in the countryside 
and also among the poorer sec- 
tions in the city. On the other 
hand, Western clothes are asso- 
ciated with the cultur: of the 
Shah’s regime. Whatever may ‘be 
the shape of things in the future, 
the present temper of the Iranian 
masses would not brook the re- 
tention of any symbol, sartorial 
or social, of the Shah’s regime. 
One is reminded of the hey-days 
of our own national struggle 
under Gandhiji when the Western 
clothes used to be taken as a 
badge of slavery and the use of 
khadi became badge of freedom. 
Western propaganda has al- 
most mede out that Iran under 
Ayatollah Khomeini is a primi- 
tive set-up with no understandin g 
of the forces in the world of to- 
day. This is a mistaken picture. 
Obviously, the Western powers, 
particularly the USA, are annoy- 
ed that the new revolutionary 
regime in Iran has repudiated the 
foreign policy of military blocks 
and has proclaimed its non-align- 
ment. The total dismantling of 
the American war-machine in 
Jran built up under the Shah, is 
a terrible set-back for Washing- 
ton’s global strategy. Iran today 
mocks at Brzezinski’s professed 
dictum that the US would stand 
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üp as the defender of islam. All 
the blatantly aggressive actions 
taken by the Carter Administra- 
lion against Iran, presents the 
US before the Iranian masses as 
a downright suppressor of Islam. 

Unruled by this provocative 
phase of the US policy, Aya- 
tollah Khomeini has long been at 
pains to explain his foreign-policy 
stand. As early as October 
26, 1978, in an interview to the 
Western press, he said: “We are 
not anti-West. We want indepen- 
dence and our relationship with 
the Western world will be formed 
on this basis. We do not want 
the nation of Iran to become 
Western-oriented. We want it to 
step forward towards progress 
and civilisation based upon its 
own nationhood and religion”. 
A fortnight later, on November 
9, 1978, he reiterated: “The 
policy of the Islamic state is to 
preserve independence, freedom 
of the people, the government 
and the country and mutual res- 
pect after complete and total 
independence and there is no dis- 
tinction between the super-powers 


- and others”. 


` 


The events of the last twenty 
months have only strengthened 


the anti-US stand of Iran. The 


recent world conference on US 
crimes against Iran, held in 
Teheran (June 2-5, 1980) was an 
eloquent demonstration of this 
new foreign-policy temper of the 
Iranian people. Against this 
monstrous record of the US in 
Iran, it is not difficult to uoder- 
stand the feelings of the Iranian 
masses when the pundits of the 
West are scandalised that the new 
regime in [ran should have 
allowed fifty odd diplomatic per- 
sonnel of the American Embassy 
to be detained as hostages. Dur- 
ing the US-backed tyranny of the 
Shah, over 60 thousand Iranians 
were tortured and murdered. Over 
15 thousand were shot dead in a 
single week in 1964. Against this, 
the executions by the revolution- 
ary organs would not come even 
to 1500,. and that includes even 
those picked up from the Savak, 
terror police of the Shah. 

Recent reports about counter- 
revolutionary plots uncovered in 
the Iranian armed forces need 
not be disbelieved, as some of 
our commentators are in a hurry 
to do. It is to be noted that the 
Iranian armed forces were raised 
largely as the Shah’s organ 


pare cost 


revolutionary regime has not yet 
undertaken any purge of the 
armed forces. Apart from that, 
large remnants of the disbanded 
Savak are prowling about. The 
Shah’s. armed forces have the 
closest links with the Pentagon 
as his Savak had with CIA. For 
such elements to go in for desper- 
ate counter-revolutionary activity 
is nothing surprising while the 
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strength of the awakened masses 
of Iran to foil counter-revolu- 
tion need not also be under- 
rated. 

It is time that we in India take 
a Close look at the Iranian Re- 
volution, without blinkers. There 
is no reason why the anatomy of 
the Iranian Revolution should 
not be studied objectively in our 
country (July 14) 0 
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Baghpat, 
Durg, 


Morena... 


. ANAMIKA 


it 
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THE brain throbs as though it 

would burst and the mind 
refuses to accept the gruesome 
accounts of torture, humiliation 
and rape that the newspapers 
dish out every day in spine- 
chilling detail. Baghpat, Durg, 
Morena ... the mind refuses to 
keep track of each day’s tally of 
criminal assault on women, not 
only by known criminals like 
dacoits and the rich landlords’ 
storm-troopers, but above all 
by men in police uniform — the 
supposed custodians of law and 
order. 

The rich exploiting the poor, 
the zamindar coveting the helpless 
Harijan girl whom his goondas 
kidnap and bring to the Aaveli for 
their master’s pleasure, even the 
attempt by landlord and foctory- 
owners to teach protesting 
labourers the lesson of their life- 
time by sending their private 
armies to burn down huts and 
rape their womenfolk en masse, 
with the police looking the other 
way, have been among the 
known, and in a way accepted, 
evils of this land. For, corruption 
among the police and their finely- 
tuned responses to bribe are only 
too familiar to us. Ask any men 
in the street, and he will tell you 
that most thefts and robberies in 
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our cities and villages are carried 
out with police connivance. None 
of this, however, can serve as 
excuse or explanation for the 
unheard-of wave of sexual assault 
on women that we are faced with 
now, suddenly. 

The public protest built around 
the Mathura rape case barely six 
months ago, though successful in 
articulating public opinion and 
moving the Supreme Court, does 
not seem to have made any 
tangible impact on our rulers 
and the apparatus through which 
they operate. For, since then 
numerous cases of torture and 
rape by policemen have been 
reported from various parts of 
the country — indicating that the 
actual number of such cases, 
which we do not get to know 
about, must be legion. 

The Baghpat case (see Main- 
stream, July 5 and 12), around 
which a storm of protest has built 
up, is symbolic of the deplorable 
state of affairs. Not only does it 
show how our trigger-happy 
policemen have become a law 
unto themselves even in urban 
areas — leave aside the less 
accessible countryside — it also 
reveals the kind of political pro- 
tection they have come to com- 
mand, The performance of the 
UP Government in shielding the 


.criminal conduct of the officers 


and constables manning a police 
station is matched in its duplicity 
only by the prevarications of 
Union Home Minister Zail Singh. 

It was just two months before 
the Assembly elections in UP that 
SHO D.P. Gaud and sub-inspec- 
tor Narender Singh were hand- 
picked by no less a person than 
the late Sanjay Gandhi for this 
police station in the “‘trouble- 
some”? Charan Singh constitu- 
ency. Gaud had the proud “re- 
cord of ‘47 kills’ in encounters 
with the police”, according to a 
newspaper report. During the 
elections, Gaud played his expec- 
ted role — the proof of which 
exists in the shape of a news- 
paper photograph showing him 
pointing his revolver at a group 
of voters on the day of polling. 
Naturally, this could only have 
endeared him to those who came 
to power in the State following 
the elections. No punitive action 
was taken against him for this 


blatant act of intimidation. 

The sequence of the June 18 
incident is too well known in its 
gory details to bear repetition. 
But what is not so well known 
is the fact that Rajesh Pilot, 
Congress(1) MP from Bharatpur 
and a confidant of Sanjay Gandhi, 
was instrumental in getting can- 
celled the transfer order served 
on Gaud following the gruesome 
episode. Indeed, the DIG Police 
had even approved a reward for 
Gaud and his men for their extra- 
ordinary courage in liquidating 
three more ‘“‘dacoits’? in yet 
another “encounter”. But for the 
furore in Parliament and else- 
where, the cash prize would haye 
been in their pockets by now. 

The attempt by the Baghpat 
police to pass the incident off as 
one involving ‘‘dacoits’’ is under- 
standable; not so the efforts by 
the Home Minister and his col- 
leagues in the Centrai and State 
Cabinets to find excuses for the 
guilty and prejudge the case even 
after a judicial inquiry had been 
reluctantly ordered. The District 
Magistrate also seemed bent upon 
prejudicing the inquiry by baldly 
stating that the men killed were 
dacoits. The inquiry itself was to 
be severely limited in scope, re- 
lating only to the treatment 
meted out to Maya Tyagi by the 
Baghpat police, and not to what 
appeared to every impartial obser- 
ver in a bazar packed with shop- 
keepers and buyers as cold- 
blooded murder of three innocent 
citizens. It was only after a fresh 
round of protests in the UP 
Assembly that the terms of in- 
quiry were extended to cover the 
killings. But the already existing 
CID report on the incident, said 
to be damning to the police, had 
been hushed up by then. 

Efforts to confuse the issues 
germane to the case have marked 
the Baghpat affair from the begin- 
ning. The first report of the case 
in a newspaper, giving the police 
version, was accompanied by a 
picture of SHO Gaud, standing 
next to the white Ambassador car 
in which the ill-fated party had 
travelled up to Baghpat, pointing 
proudly at the blood spattered 
all around. A systematic cam- 
paign was started thereafter to 
show: (a) that the men killed 
were dacoits; and (b) that Maya 
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Tyagi, the woman brutalised, was 
an accomplice of the dacoits and 
a woman of loose morals who 
had been disowned by her family 
after this episode. And this not 
only by the accused but also by 
the highest personalities in the 
Government. For, when a group 
of women took Maya Tyagi to 
meet the Prime. Minister, Indira 
Gandhi said she had also heard 
the other version, forgetting to 
mention that that version was full 
of gaping holes through which 
one could see the ugly face of 
sadism.and megalomania. 

Assuming for a moment that 
the charges against Maya Tyagi, 
her husband and friends were all 
true — did that give the police 
the right to take the iaw into 
their own hands? It is for the 
police to make their charge in a 
court of law, for the judge to go 
into the evidence and deliver his 
judgement, and for others to 
carry out the sentence if any. 
Who had authorised the police- 
men in Baghpat to assume the 
roles of all three, depriving their 
victims of the benefit of the pro- 
cesses of law? As for the charge 
that it was the victims who had 
fired the first shots in the “en- 
counter” but were too drunk to 
hit their targets, the court of 
inquiry will certainly have to be 
satisfied as to why no bullet fired 
by the ‘“‘dacoits’” was found 
embedded in the walls or trees 
nearby by any of the teams of 
concerned citizens and MPs that 
went to Baghpat to find out the 
facts. In case it was the towns- 
people who had stripped and 
lynched the girl, why could not 
a posse of policemen brave 
..enough to shoot down ‘‘dacoits’’ 
have protected her from an 
unarmed mob? Gaud, it would 
seem, has a lot of explaining to 
do. Is it not revealing that these 
elementary questions did not 
strike the Union Honie Minister, 
the UP Chief Minister, and the 
Prime Minister? 

The -second phase of the drama 
is curiouser still. The guilty 
policemen were left at their 
posts not only to browbeat and 
threaten Maya Tyagi and her 
family, but also to terrorise the 
shopkeepers of Baghpat bazar 
who had witnessed the sordid 
drama. Indeed, these were the 
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very men who were in charge of 
bandobust when Zail Singh Visi- 
ted Baghpat to make an on-the- 
spot study. It was the prime 
accused who decided on the 
venue of the meeting — a guest 
house within the premises of a 
sugar mill far removed from the 
scene of the crime. It was. he, 
too, who was in charge of 
regulating the crowds and screen- 
ing people who wished to meet 
the Minister. Only a few of the 
small fry were at last served with 
transfer orders, but not SHO 
Gand who. conveniently went on 
leave, or sub-inspector Narender 
Singh. 

Soon after the episode, Maya 
Tyagi’s family developed fears 
about her safety and hid her 
away at an unknown place. The 
first delegation of women MPs 
and others who went to Baghpat 
could not meet her. Once the 
family discovered that the whole 
country was sympathetic to her, 
Maya was allowed to come out 
of hiding and meet people. But 
now we have Maya’s brother, 
Kanwal Singh, saying he is afraid 
for his own life and for that of 
his sister, following nocturnal 
visits to his house by powerful 
people and an offer from the 
rather distinguished MP referred 
to, of Rs 20,000 from “‘the Prime 
Minister’s Relief Fund’’ — pro- 
vided Maya withdraws the char- 
ges against Gaud and Narender 
Singh. And, lest we forget, Gaud 
and Singh are the same police 
officers who had come to be 
posted at Baghpat a couple of 
months before the elections. The 
pieces in the jigsaw puzzle seem 
to fall in place. 

The very day Maya Tyagi was 
going through . her ordeal in 
Baghpat, another woman was 
brought into the Nandini police 
station in Durg District, Madhya 
Pradesh. Phulmati was charged 
with theft, dnd not only she but 
her husband and teenaged son 


were taken in and brutalised. 


Not only was she physically tor- 
tured and stripped, but her son’ 
was asked to mount her — and 
this by two police women among 
others! In contrast to his counter- 
part in UP, the Madhya Pradesh 
Chief Minister ordered the arrest 
of the accused. 

After Durg it was Morena 


where a woman was raped by 10 
men and rods and chilli powder 
were inserted into her vagina. 
The woman named a Congress(I) 
man as her main tormentor. But 
the police recorded her case and 
got their doctor to examine her 
only four days after the event. 
The Madhya Pradesh Chief 
Minister, too, saw nothing odd 
in standing up in the State legis- 
lature to “assure” members that 
“only” chilli powder had been 
found (and presumably no 
trace of the seminal fluid). The 
logic being that, short of finding 
convincing legal proof of what is 
strictly ‘‘rape’? in medico-legal 
terminology, other types of sexual 
assault and humiliation do not 
really count — especially when 
the victim is poor and obviously 
helpless. 

One could go on and on re- 
counting such tales of horror. 
But what is the use? In Madhya 
Pradesh, not one of the eleven 
women (MLAs all Congress-I) 
thought it fit to murmur a word 
of disapproval, let alone protest, 
at this kind of humiliation heap- 
ed on other women in their own 
State. This, too, is very much a 
part of the overall pattern. 

The Congress(I) stalwarts have 
been shouting from the house- 
tops against the “politicisation”’ 
of such events. In this writer’s 
opinion, there has not - been 
enough politicisation. Also under- 
emphasised is the nexus between 
the politicians in power and the 
gun-toting criminals in uniform 
flaunting their perversions in the 
face of a society cowed by the 
sight of arms and the knowledge 
that the desperadoes will not 
hesitate to kill. 

The trouble is that we have 
been resigned to injustice and 
suffering far too long. It is time 
we rose as a community, deter- 
mined not to sit and watch our 
mothers, sisters, wives and 
daughters being dishonoured — 
whether by politicians or: by 
policemen or by plain goondas 





Correction 


The “Appeal to the North-East’ 
published in the last issue of 


Mainstream (July 12) was not by 
A.N. Roy: but by A.K. Roy. The 
inadvertent error is regretted. 

— Editor 
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banking professionals for india. : 
And, the worid. 
Every oak must have been an GRIT was inaugurated in sionals. The acorn sown in 
acorn at some point in its life. New Delhi in January 1976. India has given a creditworthy 
The Grindlays International It devoted itself to the task of account of itself for the benefit 
Training Centre (GRIT) is no well-rounded management of Grindlays worldwide network ʻ 
exception. education of Grindlays of branches/offices. 
Credit Analvsi executives from the world over. 
T ade n ong. In 1979, 198 Grindlays executives 


To educate the Grindlays ‘graduated’ from GRIT, under 


managers in India in the crucial the guidance of a faculty 
banking function of lending comprising of training managers 
money. assisted by on-line managers from 


In 1974,the training course the Grindlays India operation 


oe : as well as ‘visiting lecturers’. 
combined practical experience R Hae tehad 
with classroom instruction on Today GRIT offers its shade 
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Home Minister Zail Singh’s warning in 

Parliament against Opposition politi- 
cal parties demoralising the police, sounds 
empty when one looks at the record of his 
own party since its assumption of power 
nearly seven months ago. 

His reply to the 14-hour Lok Sabha 
debate on his Ministry’s demands for 
Budget grants contains many ‘useful deci- 
sions such as the revival of the National 
Integration Council and the proposal to set 
up a Jail Reforms Committee, both long 

overdue. Equally overdue is his promise to 

implement welfare schemes for the police 
_ and to ensure their rightful promotions. 
In fact, the Government would be well 
advised to take up seriously the valuable 
recommendations of the National Police 
Commission and not belittle their import- 
ance in the light of its pronounced allergy 
to all that has been done by the previous 
Janata Government, of which the setting 
up of the Commission was definitely one 
of its plus points. 

There is nothing surprising in Zail 


Singh’s dig at the Opposition for politicis- - 


ing the worsening law-and-order situation 
in the country. Such platitudes form part 
of the usual stock in trade of any party in 
power, conveniently forgetting that it too 


Rohini 
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is Demoralising Police? 


indulges in this very game when it is 
dethroned from power. When the Janata 
Party was in power, Indira Gendhi and 
her minions did not hesitate for a moment 
to take the maximum politica! advantage 
out of the law-and-order situation prevail 
ing at the time. That was fair enough 
because it is part of the parliamentary 
game. It is therefore untenable, bordering 
on dishonesty, on the part of the Home 
Minister to deliver homilies upon the 
Opposition. Even after assumption of 
power at the Centre, did not Indira 


. Gandhi attack the police for its sins of 
. omission and commission in the States 


ruled by parties in the Opposition? Her 
fanfare visit to Narainpur had been taken 
by observers, and rightly, as a search for 
alibi to take over the then State Ministry 
in UP. 

It is time for Zail Singh to do a bit of 
introspection about the political handling 
of the police. Not only Zail Singh, but 
the Prime Minister herself should ponder 


over the long-range implications of the 


manner in which the Government has been 
playing with the police force. The history 
of straining, if not tampering with, the 
loyalty of the police force does not start 
with the Janata. In fact, this was done in 4 
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fairly systematic way during Emergency. 
Even before Emergency, it needs to be re- 
called, many of the SHOs in and around 
the Capital were changed according to 
what came to be known later as the extra- 
constitutional authority that had grown up 
under the umbrella of the Prime Minister 
and in which her second son had been 
directly involved. 

If Emergency saw the first serious inroad 
into the morale of the police by the per- 
sonal whims and diktat of the executive 
authority, the men who ruled under the 
Janata banner carried further the danger- 
ous game. Between Morarji Desai as 
Prime Minister, and Charan Singh as 
Home Minister, nepotism and favouritism 
on the one hand, and discrimination and 
victimisation on the other gained wide 
currency. It was almost taken for granted 
that with the new masters must come a 
new set of servants, not realising that in 
no department of any Government today 
— not to speak of one so sensitive as the 
police force — the master-servant relation- 
ship can be-re-imposed. Side by side, the 
acute in-fighting within the Janata camp 
‘devalued the authority of the political 
leadership of the administration, which, in 
turn, had a deletrious effect on both the 
morale and the discipline of many bran- 
ches or the executive, the police in parti- 
cular. l 

‘The return of Indira Gandhi to power, as could 
be witnessed in the låst six months, has only acceler- 
ated the process of deterioration. 
. ber of transfers and forced retirement of officers 
promptly following the formation of the Congress-I 
Government at the Centre was frankly based on the 
rule that those partisan to the new dispensation 
would be rewarded, those marked out as the Janata 
supporter would be penalised and those with no 
record of tilting either way would be ignored. 
Conspicuous has been the persecution of those who 
‘happen to carry out the Janata Government’s orders 
to take action against Indira Gandhi and her entour- 


age for their Emergency misdeeds. Equally conspi- 
cuous has been the doling out of promotions and 
prize ‘posts to those who had done the dirty work 
for the Emergency Establishment. If the notorious 
case against N.K. Singh falls in the first category, 
the scandalous promotion of Bhinder as Delhi Police 
Commissioner exemplifies the second. 


The preparations for the election to the nine 


State Assemblies, summarily dissolved after Indira - 


Gandhi’s return to power, followed by the polling 
itself at the end of May, brought out the blatant 


misuse of the police force in a number of States to . 


“manage” the election in favour of the Congress-I. 
This time it was not a case of the police having been 
inactive while the ruling party volunteers capturing 


The record num-. 


booths and indulging in rigging; this time the police 
itself was made to capture booths and do the rigging 
quite openly in many of the storm-prone areas. 
Transfers galore took place to post “reliable” 


officers in “‘sensitive’ areas in contravention of the: 


long-standing convention against such transfers once 


the election dates were announced. In other words, 


the police became actively involved in the ruling 
party’s bid to tamper with the election process. 
Understandably, the Congress-I Ministries in the 


States are ‘not even prepared to debate this wide-. 
the newly-formed ` 


spread charge 
Assemblies. 
The inevitable fall-out of this reckless use of the 
police was that those in the force to whom the poli- 
tical bosses, both local and provincial, were be- 
holden, could defy norms of conduct with a degree 
of nonchalance never seen before. Once the invol- 
ved policemen realised that the political bosses were 
beholders to him, they cared little for the rules, and 
scruples were thrown to the winds. Instead of 
remaining the instrument for the maintenance of 


in any of 


law and order, the police in an unprecedently large 


number of cases have themselves become the instru- 


. ment of disorder and terror. Those basking under 


official protection and patronage, would not bother 
to do their elementary job properly. It is no accident 
that the crime curve in the Capital has gone up 
under Bhinder. i l 

From Baghpat to Dabwali, the misdoings of the 
poliçe are writ large, despite all the painstaking 
cosmetics sought to be put by the powers that be. 
The persistent refusa! to deal normally with the 
police officer involved at Baghpat — to put an offi- 
cer under suspension when serious allegations were 
being enquired into, is a time-honoured practice — 
can only be explained by the fact that the local Con- 


: gress-I leaders owe a lot to him for all that he had 


done to help them in the recent Assembly election 
to an extent which is not permissible at all. If there 
is a public outcry today about this Baghpat scan- 
dal, Home Minister Zail Singh should thank ‘his 
own party and not the Opposition. 

One may sympathise with the Congress-I Minis- 
ters for their pathetic plea that the rape cases 
should not be publicised for it brings out not only 
that such crimes against women have been on the 
increase under the Indira Raj today than they were 
even in the past, but that the police under her 
Government is emerging more and more as the 
actual perpetraters of such crimes. This is the direct 
result of the misuse of the police by the Congress-I 
satraps. A vety large number of policemen, both 
officers and constables, are unhappy at this sad state 
of affairs: not a few of them did dare to express 
gentle warning about the baneful consequences of 
misusing the police for party politickings. In the 
misconceived anxiety to “‘stabilise’’ their Raj many 
of the Indira Congressmen have played havoc with 


the morale of the police. : 


It should therefore take very little of pondering to 
realise who is directly responsible for demoralising 
the police. No ‘in-depth study is required by ‘the 
Home Minister to detect the source of the malaise. 
One more manifestation of the famous promise of a 
Government That Works. 


N.C. 
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MD NSTERIAL-LEVEL talks bet- 
ween India and Pakistan 
that have taken place during the 
last few years — one may draw 
a line and count only the present 
series since the rise of General 
Zia-ul-Haq to power — have 
brought to the surface a dual 
trend in the relations between the 
two countries. The desire for 
normalisation of relations, for 
closing the chapter of animosity 
and conflict and fostering close 
ties, beginning with economic and 
cultural spheres, is one discernible 
trend. As against this, however, 
is a negative trend which denotes 
revival of the traditional anta- 
gonisms dividing the two neigh- 
bours — and the two prime in- 
_dicators are pushing to the fore 
of the Kashmir issue and stepping 
up of military spending. 

The first few rounds of high- 
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level talks held in New Delhi and 
Islamabad can be placed in the 
first category, resulting im a re- 
surgence of understanding and 
goodwill in the two countries and 
specially improving ties in the 
cultural sphere. However, the 
latest round of talks in New 
Delhi, ‘during the visit of Pakistan 
Foreign Minister Agha Shahi, 
has contributed little to the fur- 
ther growth of Indo-Pakistan 
relations. In fact, this round gis- 
tinctly belongs to the second cate- 
gory, ‘bristling with negative 
traits. 

Why and how has this change 
taken place? There should not be 
much surprise, in fact, over the 
way the Indo-Paki‘tan talks shap- 
ed this time because there was 


sufficient forewarning of the 


changing priorities in Pakistani 
official thinking. First, the dates 
of the Pakistan Foreign Miaister’s 
scheduled visit here were changed 
twice, and at one stage if appear- 
ed that the visit had been put off 
for a month or more. Later, 
when Agha Shahi had got ready 
for the visit, the Pakistani press, 
undoubtedly as ordained by the 
powers-that-be, began a powerful 
propaganda barrage about 
‘Indian rearmament’ and the need 
to bring the defence capabilities 
of the two countries to a mutu- 
ally agreed equilibrium. One of 
the proposals mooted — also 
given a further boost by Agha 
Shahi — was that there should 
be a joint review of defence 
spending in both countries, and 
a reduction should take place 
through a simultaneous cut. 

‘‘The feverish Indian campaign 
of rearmament was deplorable’, 
Maj-Gen ‘Rao Farman Ali, one 
of Pakistan’s celebrated defence 
specialists, said in an interview 
to Radio Pakistan, broadcast just 
four: days before the Pakistan 
Foreign Minister was to visit 
New Delhi. The further points 
made by Rao Farman Ali are 
equally interesting, giving a clue 


` to the posture which Agha Shahi 


was to take.while in India. First, 
the Pakistan specialist maintains 
that Pakistan’s ‘offer’ to India 
for a ‘joint review’ of defence 
requirements was most appro- 
priate and timely.. And why 
timely? Because ‘geo-political 
developments’ in the region, 


growing world tension, and in- 
creasing danger of this tension 
escalating into an open clash 
should impel the two countries to 
undertake such a review. 

Such reasoning should lead to 
the desire for strengthening the 
defence capabilities of both coun- 
tries, and especially of India 
since it is the bigger of the two 
and capable of withstanding 
threats because of ‘geo political 
developments’ and ‘growing 
world tension’. But actually, the 
conclusions drawn in Pakistan 
are just the reverse. 

According to Rao Farman 
Als specialised reasoning, India 
should actually cut down its 
military machine built far in 
excess of its requirements. Believe 
it or not, this is what the Pakis- 
tani defence expert think; India’s 


-defence needs are: in the east, 


India could hardly expect any 
threat from Burma or Bangla- 
desh, while in the north a maxi- 
mum of four or five divisions 
could take care of India’s defence 
along the border with China, 
since the Himalayas are there 
to do the job! This left the bulk 
of India’s formidable military 
machine free for deployment 
against a ‘small country’ like 
Pakistan which could never con- 
situte a threat to Indian military 
might and which at the moment 
was under pressure from the 
north-west because of the events 
in Afghanistan. On the other 
hand, ‘‘Pakistan’s military respon- 
sibilities hed increased mani- 
fold.” India had the obligation 
actually to go to Pakistan’s help 
in dealing with the threat from 
Afghanistan. 

On the face of it, Islamabad’s 
new posture in relation to India 
bristles with contradictions. If 
one ignores the facile assessment 
about India’s defence parameters 
vis-a-vis China, one should think 
that the Pakistani regime would 
welcome strengthening of Indian 
defence forces since it is asking 
for Indian support in Pakistan’s 
hour of need — because of the 
‘threat from the north-west’. But 
why does Rao Farman Ali harp 
on the two contradictory lines — 
cutting down Indian military 
strength, and opening a sort of 
joint front in order to meet 
‘external dangers’ to Pakistan, 
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and eventually to India? The | 


answer can be found if the 
second part of Pakistan’s new 
stance, that of revival of the 
Kashmir issue in all possible 
forums, is kept in view. 

The new Islamabad line 
emerges from its close tie-up 
with the US-China axis, on the 
one hand, and with the ‘Islamic’ 
group on the other. It is the 
Peking-Washington orientation 
that makes Islamabad plump for 
a ‘joint review’ of defence needs 
of South Asia. The Kashmir 
issue is to be reactivated as a 
pressure lever, and so also is 
Pakistan’s ‘Islamic’ connection. 
Islamabad is well aware that its 
so-called pull with the Islamic 
countries is diminishing, and it is 
New Delhi which now exercises 
greater pull with the progressive 
segments of the Arab countries 
and other Islamic nations. In 
effect, Pakistan’s Islamic connec- 
tion has been reduced to a tie-up 
with Saudi Arabia, acting as 
junior partner to Riyadh’s ruling 
circles. Here too, the limitations 
of Pakistan are.apparent. It is the 
Saudi side which pays the piper 
and therefore calls the tune. And 
in Riyadh now, there is no longer 
a uniform, royalist current. There 
are winds of change which shape 
the thinking of the young Saudi 
elite, no longer isolated from the 
main currents in the rest of the 
Arab world. 

The change that is clearly 
manifested in the priorities of 
Pakistan’s ruling junta in Indo- 
Pakistan relations is therefore 
one dictated by Islamabad’s sub- 
servience to the Peking-Washing- 


ton-Riyadh connection. Not that 
the Pakistani junta did not 


_ adhere to this connection duriag 


the earlier phase of Indo-Pakis- 


_ tan contacts, when fruitful results 


emerged’ in most spheres between 
the two countries. The military 
junta has, in the earlier phase, 
been alive to a larger extent to 
the domestic compulsions which 
could be better served by a pos- 
ture of friendship with India. It 
is the events centring round the 
military junta’s embroilment on 
the political front at home, its 
fierce conflict with the pro- 
Bhutto forces, that kept it engag- 


ed almost desperately. For the . 


Zia regime, a posture of friend- 
ship with New Delhi and some 
economic fringe benefits from 
trade with India, could be bene- 
ficial. 

A side view of Indo-Pakistan 
ties during these years also shows 
another interesting facet. At the 
level of the peoples of the two 
countries, there has been a verit- 
able breaking down of the walls 
of animosity and isolation — 
and this is true even more of 
Pakistan than of India. A reflec- 
tion of the changing mood and 
thinking among the peoples of the 
two countries is-to be seen in the 
immense, perhaps voluptuous, 
manner in which cultural ex- 
changes between India and Pakis- 
tan have grown. The sights one 
witnesses on such occasions, 
whether it is Lata’s music in 
Pakistan, or Mehdi Hasan and 
the ‘Qawwali’ exponents or the 
numerous other emissaries of 
Pakistan’s musical world, have 
to be seen to be believed. Per- 
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haps these developments are a 
spontaneous outburst resulting 
from the basic kinship between 
the Indo-Pakistani peoples. They 
are certainly not the result of any 
sponsorship by Islamabad’s mili- 
tary junta: in fact, the latter 
might be all too eager to stop-—- 
this growing popular rapport, if 
‘it could. 

In these circumstances, it was 
to the advantage of the Islama- 
bad military junfa to cut down 
its losses by turning a friendly 
face towards New Delhi all these 
years. That of course has not 
been enough to meet the needs of 
its domestic challenge, political 
and economic. It is therefore to- 
wards its external connection, 
the all-powerful source of dollars, 
resources and military hardware, 
that Islamabad turns. The Pek- 
ing-Washington-Riyadh synd- 
rome, to which Islamabad’s 
rulers are now firmly attached, 
will be decisive in shaping Indo- 
Pakistani ties. While Riyadh 


- would certainly not become an 


impediment in bettering the 
ties, the bigger force at the -mo- 
ment is the Peking-Washington 
axis. 

Islambad’s junta therefore 
moves between the’ devil and the 
deep sea, the first being domestic - 
compulsions, and the second, 
Islamabad’s external tie-ups. It 
is on these two denominators 
that the shape of Indo-Pakistan 
relations depend. To the extent 
to which the first prevails, the 


‘cloud will begin to lift, while the 


predominance of the external 
factor will bring back old anta- 
gonisms and animosities. L] 
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On July 18, 1980, India launched its first satel- 
lite in orbit, Rohini from the Sriharikota centre 
of the Indian Space Research Organisation 
(ISRO). The successful voyage of the launch 
vehicle SLV-3 (Space Launch Vehicle-3) under 
the command of Prof. Satish Dhawan, Chairman 
of the ISRO, bas put India into the select Space 
Club as its sixth member. Mainstream publishes 
here two contributions, discussing the implica- 

-| tion of this proud achievement of Indian Science 
and Technology. —Editor 


An Orbit of Hope 
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‘very beginning. Even the first attempt’s failure did 


not deter them from going ahead, as they confirmed 
that there was nothing wrong with the basic design 
of the rocket. Only the part which malfunctioned 
was changed. Elaborate test facilities built by the 
ISRO engineers have ensured the success. 

Several innovations were made in the materials 
used in the vehicle. Fibre-reinforced plastic, made 
locally, was used for the third and the fourth stages. 


‘The stage separation, telemetry and telecommand, 


all worked as planned. 

SLV-3 should appropriately be named Tippu 
since it was Tippu Sultan of Mysore who used the 
earlier version of-a rocket against the British in 1792. 
Those rockets were taken to England and an artillery 
officer improved on them. Even today their des- 
ctiption is available in the Rotunda Museum, Wool- 
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TH higher orbit attained by Rohini-I is a bonus to 
the young engineers of the Indian Space Rez 
search Organisation (ISRO). Beginning with an 
orbit having 472 km at its farthest point to earth and 
276 km at its nearest, Rohini had soared to a 
950 km-325 km orbit. This’ was a good sign, asa 
higher orbit would mean less gravitational pull on 
_ the satellite, whose life may now be beyond the 
scheduled one hundred days. 
That the signals were loud and clear is a notable 
feature for the first attempt though the experience 
of Aryabhata and Bhaskara has helped the scien- 
tists. It is interesting to recall that the first Japanese 
satellite, Ohsumi, launched on February’ 11, 1970; 
after four earlier attempts, transmitted properly 
only for 20 hours. In 1965, the first French satellite, 
Diamant, stopped broadcast after orbit. Signals 
from the first Chinese satellite also dimmed in about 
a week. 
In fact, the 35 kg Rohini-I replaced a less ambitious 
technological payload that plunged into the Bay of 
Bengal in By last, when the first attempt to 
launch SLV-3 failed. Rohini hasa passive thermal 
control system with suitable coatings to maintain 
the sub-systems in- temperatures between 0° and 
40°C. Combination of silicon solar cells and nickel- 
cadmium batteries provide 5 watts of power. Several 
earth stations including those in Car Nicobar and 
Fiji are tracking the satellite as it completes one orbit 


_- every 97 minutes, 


The launch centre in Sriharikota near Madras 
itself aids the eastward launch; since the space 
-vehicle can take advantage.of the earth’s eastward 
spin. The sea adds to the safety of the operation. 

All the four stages of the rocket were propelled 
by solid propellants made-in India ‘itself. This 
technology being applicable in missiles, cannot be 
obtained from abroad. Dr. V. Gowrikar and his 


young colleagues have started from the very funda-. 


mentals and today their solid propellants are equal 

- to the best anywhere in the world. 
. Dr Abdul Kalam, SLV Project Director, and his 
band of engineers were sure of success from the 
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OHINI has given confidence to ISRO to aim for 


increasing the payloads of the satellites to 150 kg 


in the first instance by adding some more solid pro- 


pellant rockets. Later with the introduction of some 


liquid propellant stages, more power would be 


provided. ~- 

Liquid propellant technology is essential for 
carrying more payloads into orbit. A beginning has 
been made in this field. A notable feature is the 
collaboration with France in understanding the 
technology involved. Indian engineers have comp- 
pleted their study of the system of the engines for 
the French rocket, Ariane, a - three-stage vehicle 
which is being tested. In fact, pressure transducers 
needed for the Viking engines for the rocket were 
made in Bangalore and supplied to the French firm, 
in return for the opportunity given to the Indians. 
Besides, the ISRO on its own, has developed liquid 
technology. A 3-tonne turbo-pump system has been 
developed in the Vikram Sarabhai Space Centre. 
Liquid propellants like hydrazine are also being 
made. 

The mastery over propellant technology and 
control and guidance systems are among the perma- 
nent gains: that would ensure future success. The 
ISRO may now set its sights on the synchronous 
orbit. This orbit at a height of 36,000 km over the 
Equator-makes a spacecraft go round the earth at a 
speed synchronous with that of the earth at the 
equator. A satellite in this orbit can cover one-third 
of the globe. The satellite can be used for communi- 
cations, weather study and: remote sensing. India’s 
first domestic satellite, Insat, being purchased from 
the United States would be in position in early 1982. 
After its. active life (about 5 to 7 years), Indian 


space satellites can take over. 

A major step in preparing for the synchronous 
orbit has been taken by the ISRO in availing of 

a free ride offered by the European Space Agency, — 

in one of their rockets, called Ariane. Known as 

Apple, the satellite incorporates several innovations 

in the field. One of them is the apogee motor, which 

will fire on the satellite reaching the farthest point 

in the initial orbit (apogee). This would give the 

added push to the satellite to. go into the synchro- 
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nous orbit. The apogee point is at about 36,000 km. 
The motor has solid propellants — a field in which 
SLV-3 has proved the product. -` 

. Another sophisticated aspect of the 660 kg space- 
craft is its stability, which should keep it within 
very narrow limits over 102° E longitude. This is 
sought to be achieved by a novel technique called 
three-axis stability, Presently a. satellite.is spun to 
keep it steady. In the new method, the earth sensor 
on board the satellite, with the help of: hydrazine 
thrusters, would keep the ‘bird’ within bounds. This 
is a very recent design, and itis only now going to 
be used in the latest generation of Intelsat series. 

Once the Apple project becomes a success, it would 
be necessary to have one or two more of its kind so 
that all the likely problems can be overcome. One 
has to assume a certain per cent of failure. But 
there are no free offers to take them into space. 
Even if one gets an offer, it may not be possible’ to 
avail of it instantly, Each commercial launch of 
Ariané costs upwards of $ 17 million. The American 
Shuttle is fully booked till 1986. Advance planning 
is needed for booking space for the future satellites. 

It is one thing to make a synchronous satellite, 
but quite another to launch it by our own rockets. 
ISRO Chairman Dr S. Dhawan, envisages such a 
capacity by the end of this decade. This calls for 
firm new plans and a culture free from preced:nt- 
oriented, rule-minded, conservative forces, There 
should be freedom to take risks and make mistakes, 
Above all, the public must be prepared to view 
things in perspective instead of being swayed by the 
euphoria of the moment. Then only Rohini would 
have traced an orbit of hope. L] 








New Landmark in 
Space 
DILIP BOSE- 


[~ these somewhat dismal times when problems 

ranging from price rise to threats to the nation’s 
integrity face our countrymen itis a happy week and 
proud event of our life-time that India joins the 
other five nations of the world in venturing into 
Space entirely on its own efforts. Our heartiest con- 
gratulations go out to our scientists, technicians and 
all technical personnel who have made this possible. 

There have been several attempts in Space in the 
past — the first two, Aryabhatta and Bhaskara 
were very much joint ventures and splendid examples 
of Indo-Soviet cooperation. 

The current Rohini satellite in orbit at the time 
of writing is circumnavigating the Earth once in 
97 minutes in an elongated. orbit with its perigee 
(the nearest point to the centre of the Earth) at 
300 kilometres and an apogee: (the farthest point) 
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at 830 kilometres away from the Earth. Rohini’s 
weight is only 35 kilogrammes, scheduled to give 


- us much useful information about the near-Space 


for 100 days. The whole four-stage rocket, SLY-3 
with Rohini atop was seven storeyed high, weighing 
altogether 17 tons of which 14 tons weight is taken 
by the fuel, and the first stage of the whole rocket 
contains fuel weighing 8.7 tons. This weight break- 
up is important as we-shall see presently. The total” 
cost estimated is Rs 20 crores and the actual launch- 
ing cost has been only rupees two crores. 

The SLY-3 rocket complex has some particular 
characteristics which need to be noted. The same | 
was the case with its predecessor which was launch- 
ed last August but met with a watery grave in the 
Bay of Bengal as its second stage had failed to 
operate. We are proud to note that both these SLV-3 


` rockets of last August and now with Rohini in orbit 


> 


are the product of one-hundred per cent Indian 
effort and speaks much of the advances made by us. 

The SLV-3 with Rohini atop, itis reported, is a 
four-stage rocket using solid fuel: Normally a rocket 
uses liquid fuel, like petrol for example, and not 
a solid fuel like gun powder, because it is easier to 
control the combustion rate ofa liquid fuel. Solid 
fuel is often used in the final third stage of the 
rocket when all that needs to be done is to give it 
the remaining requisite push or make up the arrear 
in velocity to place it in orbit. 

A carrier rocket is usually a three-stage one, the 
weight break-up reducing itself in geometrical prog- 
ression of five per cent in every stage. Let us take a 
hypothetical example to illustrate our point. If the 
initial weight of the rocket is 100 tons, then the 
weight break-up will be as follows: to effect the 
maximum speed of this one-stage rocket, if the 
weight of the fuel is 80 per cent of the total weight, 
then the weight of the container to carry that fuel 
will be 15 per cent. After all this is spent — eighty 
and fifteen per cent — since the fuel will be barnt 
and the container will be delinked from the main 
body of the rocket after its performance, we get a ~ 
maximum optimum payload of only five per cent. 
Now if we add a whole rocket to that five per cent 
payload with the same. weight break-up of 80 per 
cent to 15 per cent to 5 per cent, then the second 


. payload becomes 5 per cent of 5 per cent or 1/400. 


Now we add asimilar third rocket with the sanie 
weight break-up so- that the final payload of the 
third stage works out to 5 per cent of 5 per cent of 
5 per cent that is, 1/8000. 

It is clear that to add another fourth stage to it. 
will make the payload enormously low and almost 
insignificant, namely 5 percent of 5 per cent of 5 
per cent of 5 per cent or 1/160,000. 

One has to add two things: 

(a) This weight break-up which is given here 
ignores the air-resistance which drops very sharply 
when the rocket has reached an altitude.of only 15 
miles or 25 kilometres and above. And this altitude 
is reached almost at the end of the burnt-out of the 
first stage of the rocket. From then on the efficiency 
of the rocket motor that is, of the second stage and 
after this, the third stage will go up very much so 

(Continued on page 33) 
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INTO THE 1980s 


Foreign Policy 
Options 
Before India 


Y.B. CHAVAN 


WN we review the international situation today, 
we find one'basic difference between the 1970s 
and 1980s. The world of 1970s was a little better 
than what it is today, the first year of the new 


- decade. While the former was a decade of detente, 


the 1980s seem to be a decade of crisis, a decade of 
confrontation, but not, I hope, of another war. . 

In our region there is tension, and the cold war 
has reached our door-step. What is happening in 
our neighbourhood is a reflection of the new -situa- 
tion developing in the world. Secondly, in the 1970s 
the scene of activities was Europe. Thougb the 
problems of Europe have not been solved or mini- 
mised, the focus has now shifted from Europe to 
Asia, particularly South Asia and West Asta. 

-~ An American statesman described the situation in 
West Asia and Africa in the terminology of geog- 
raphy. He said this is the “‘crescent of crisis” — 
from north-east Africa, taking in West and South 


Asia, and including Turkey and Iran. If we see the 


geo-political scenario, this description appears 
correct. India has to consider its foreign policy 
against this backdrop. 

In this “‘crescent of crisis”, the problems of West 
Asia are still unsolved. .On the contrary, despite the 
Camp David Agreement and many talks between 
Israel and Egypt, West Asia continues to.be an 
explosive area. The question of Palestine is still 
unsolved; and there are not even remote chances of 
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its being solved in the near future. Turkey is in 
difficulty. The history of Iran should open the eyes 
of all developing countries. The USA adopted it 
'as a friend and tried to give ita base and strength 
— some sort of strength — in Asia. But what did 
they do? They tried to build up a structure of 
modern power on the basis of a feudal system and, 
inevitably, the entire structure collapsed under its 
own weight. If any developing country gets involved 
in the net of an imperialist power, this will be its 
ultimate fate. 

What has happened in Pakistan is causing us con- 
cern. J am glad we have taken initiatives and tried to 
improve our relations with Pakistan in the last four 
or five years — not only during the present but also 
during the previous administration. We do not want 
Pakistan to be in trouble; itshould remain stable 
and powerful. But.looking at the basic conflict bet- 
ween the people of Pakistan and its military rulers, 
one shudders to think of what is in store for Pakis- 
tan. This is not a matt for satisfaction to India 
at all. In fact, it is a matter of great concern to us. 
If in a neighbouring country some sort of instability 
is built up, we have to be worried. 

Against this tackground, we have to consider 
some of the questions we will be confronted with in 
the 1980s. The first problem is Afghanistan. The 
position we have taken is basically a balanced one. 
We have taken the position that we cannot justify 
one sovereign country sending an army into another. 
This position was appreciated by many countries. 
At the same time, there is another aspect on which 
we have taken a position — that the conditions in 
Afghanistan, a friendly, non-aligned country, are 
such that some reactionary forces from outside tried 
to interfere with its internal affairs. This cannot be 
supported. We have to see the Soviet perception of 
these forces. The Prime Minister said, rightly, that 
the Soviet Union gets the feeling of being encircled. 
If President Carter feels that US national interest 
is threatened if something happens to the Gulf, 
should not the USSR feel threatened if something 
happens to its next-door neighbour? We do not 
have to go far to find the compulsions that led the 
Soviet Union to send its forces to Afghanistan. We 
have made our own contribution to a settlement of 
this question by presenting these problems in a 
correct manner to the USSR — that the army wili 
have to be withdrawn; and they have conceded 
that it will be withdrawn when the causes for which 
it was sent cease to exist. 

Both the Soviet Union and the USA, are super 
powers, but we should not bracket them together. 
What is our experience of these two super powers? 
During the last 25-30 years, at every difficult turn in 
our history, in the process of development, and in 
every crisis, the Soviet Union has stood by India. 
Whether a country is a super power or not is not 
the point. The USA is a super power and we do 
not grudge that. But how itis using its capacity to 
influence world events is important. In its policy 
framework, it does not take into account political 
and social changes in the world. If you see from 
Vietnam onwards all along, whether it is in South 
America, South Africa, South-East Asia or West 
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Asia, tħe USA, its forces, its power, its wealth and 


its prestige, have always gone towards helping the 
reactionaries and maintaining the status quo. This is 
the difference between the two super powers. We can- 
not also afford to forget the tilt of the USA against 
India in 1971 when India was passing through a 
most difficult period. | 
Basically India’s approach has been in the inter- 
ests of world peace. Our interest is not on the side 
of one super power or the other because we are 
wedded to non-alignment. As long as we adhere to 
the key policy of non-alignment, our answer will be 
absolutely correct,“ whatever the issue or problem 
that comes up. ; 
During recent months, we have been facing 
another problem—the Chinese move for solving the 
boundary question. Certainly, this problem will 
have to be solved. But how.and in what manner are 
important, The. most important problem between 
China and India is to restore the position of friend- 
ship and trust that we enjoyed before 1962. The 
worst that happened between China and India was 
not only the coming of the army across the borders 
but the shaking of faith in our friendship. This has 
done irreparable harm to India-China relationship. 
Unless friendship between the two countries is 
restored, how can we solve the border problem? 
China’s offer for solving the issue is all right as far 
as it goes. But we have to look at our relations with 
China from a fundamental point of view. I have my 
own doubts about the bona fides of the Chinese, 
but I do not make that an issue. ‘It is interesting to 
note that even this offer came through a journalist. 
And when? One of the Secretaries of the Ministry 
of External Affairs was going to be in Peking to 
start discussions with the Chinese-the very next day. 
They gave this proposal to a journalist. That is what 


- they call.“‘diplomacy through people”! 


This problem will have to be tackled in a more 
basic, fundamental manner. We have to see what 
China’s world perception is.- Naturally, as far as 
bilateral relationship between India and China is 
concerned (I was in the External Affairs Ministry 
when the Government of India decided to improve 
relations-with China), I am wholly for it. By all 
means, let us try to improve bilateral relations, but 
the real test ultimately rests on how they look at the 
world. My fear is that China’s basic concept is that 
a third world war is inevitable. It does not believe 
in detente. It may be that there is a conflict of 
policy and. ideology between the USSR and China, 
possibly because there is conflict of national 
interests between them. Once the Chinese were vefy 
critical of the non-aligned movement because Peking 
wanted to organise a third bloc. However, they 
changed their attitude when they found it was not 
possible for them to do so. I would say the world 
situation started worsening after Dr Henry Kissinger 
made a secret visit to China and the Chinese and 
the Americans started coming together. Both of 
them are clever, because the USA think of using 
the Chinese card and China think of using the 
American card, each for its own interests. I do not 
know ultimately who will use whom! 

Improvement of relations between: India and 


China is necessary because it is one of our next: - 
door neighbours. It is a big country, and our rela- 
tions with it are ancient. Even when it was not 
friendly with us, we did not change our position. 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s assessment of our relationship 
with China was right, but he was shocked when it 
sent its armies across the border. We do want to 
improve our relations with China, but we do not 
want to take any wrong or hasty step. Any type of’ 
euphoria must not be allowed to envelope us in our 
assessment of the issues involved. | 

What policy do we have to follow ultimately? 
This brings us back to non-alignment, of which we 
are pioneers. During the last 25-30 years we have 
made a valuable contribution to the development of 
the non-aligned movement. But in the days to come 


there will be very heavy pressures and efforts to 


disrupt its unity. These dangers must be kept in 
mind. Inthe years to come, particularly in this 
decade, there may be an attempt to try to divide the 
movement on the basis of Islamic and non-Islamic 
countries, or small and big countries’ 

Unfortunately, India has been misunderstood 
because it is a big country — this is surely not our 
fault — but we have never tried to behave like a ‘big 
brother.” We have tried to understand the diff. 
culties and problems of our neighbouring countries, 
though they may be small: for instance, Sri Lanka, 
Burma, Nepal, Bangladesh, Bhutan and Pakistan. 
We have never treated them as small countries. 


-They are our equals though geographically, in terms 


of population and economy, we may be and will 
continue to be stronger. - 

It is not a question of strength but of attitude and 
Philosophy that ultimately guides our actions. It is 
the philosophy of Nehru, ‘the philosophy of non- 
alignment, and the philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi 
that guide us. This non-alignment approach was 
in fact inherited from the days of our struggle for 
freedom. It is a gift from the independence move- 
ment; it has grown out of the long freedom struggle. ` 
When the Cold War was at its peak, this formula 
was worked out, and now we haye to a pply it creati- 
vely. It is now a question of applying the theory 
of non-alignment to given situations. Such applica- 
tion will be important in the coming decade. India 
Should be aware that there will be pressures to 
divide the non-aligned movement and we will. have 
to work creatively to see that we do not get divided. 
The main strength behind non-alignment is self- 
reliance. a 

Now, the question of the Indian Ocean as a zone 
of peace. The demand will have to be much better 
organised and its content a little more aggressive. 
When we talk about the Indian Ocean as a peace 
zone with some of the Western diplomats they feel 
— Isay this from my experience — that we. are 
uttering it as a mantram. It is not being taken 
seriously. They feel that when India’s Foreign 
Minister talks about the Indian Ocean as a peace 
zone, it is merely a routine presentation. O 

Having a base in Diego Garcia is one of the worst 
sins the USA has committed in our part ofthe ` 
world. This will have to&be challenged. We will 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Namibia: 
New 
+ Threat 


V.N. GOPAKUMAR 
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FTER Zimbabwe, the focus in 
>œ Africa has shifted te Nami- 
bia. India is among the countries 
that have squarely accused South 
Africa of systematically plunder- 
ing and marketing the rich 
mineral resources — particularly 
uranium — of Namibia in colla- 
' boration with Western economic 
vested interests. Despite UN pro- 
hibition against the exploitation, 
-it goes on relentlessly. After 
repeated initiatives and negotia- 
tions by the UN, South Africa 
recently agreed to grant. indepen- 
dence to Namibia through a UN- 
. supervised election. But by 
prolonging the discussions, South- 
Africa has succeeded in buying 
time for further exploitation of 
the territory. l 
Namibia is a treasure-house 
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' ‘16.6 per cent of 


~N 


which South Africa is reluctant 


to relinquish. Namibia has the 
world’s largest uranium deposits 
and also large -hoards of gem- 
diamonds, (One drum’of uranium 
oxide contains energy equivalent 
to 23,000 drums of oil.) More- 
over, in the entire African con- 
tinent, Namibia is the largest 
producer of refined lead, the 
second largest producer of cad- 
mium, and the third largest 
producer of zinc. It is also the 
world’s second biggest producer 
of lithium, and it exports con- 
siderable quantities of copper, 
tin, diamonds, 
and salt. 

Mining is a dominant factor, 
and mining capital comes from 
South Africa or from major 
Western countries, and the huge 
‘profits primarily go to them. 
Imminence of Namibian indepen- 
dence has made the giant firms 
and multinationals and the racist 
regime accelerate the rate of 
depletion of precious Namibian 
resources. Most of the multi- 
nationals exploiting that coun- 
try have their headquarters in 
Britain or the United States. Rio 
Tinto Zinc of London, the fore- 
most mining firm in Namibia, 
shows a preference for working 
the uranium deposits in Namibia 
as against less difficult deposits 
in Canada and Australia. Tinto’s 
Rossing mine in Namibia pro- 
duces 5,000 tonnes of uranium 
oxide a year which amounts to 
the entire 
Western uranium production. 
Rossing is the biggest money- 
spinner for Tinto.. 

Illegally exported. Namibian 


uranium is sent to foreign coun- - 


tries for processing. Shipping 
corporations with US and Euro- 
pean investments undertake 
transport of the goods and they 
use devious means to avoid detec- 
tion. The BNF Plant in nor- 
thern England is deeply involved 
in illegally processing Namibian 
uranium, and another British” 
firm, Edmondsons Freightliners, 
in transporting the goods. 
France, Iran, Netherlands and. 
many other Western nations buy 
Namibian uranium, in defiance 
of the UN, from South Africa. 
The laws imposed by South 
Africa enable the multinationals 
to exploit the black workers; 


silver, tungsten - 


wages are abysmally low and 
strikes by black workers are. 
illegal, All this helps the com- 
panies in plundering the uranium 
and amassing profits. 

Recently South African Prime 
Minister Botha promised coope- 
ration with UN plans for the 
freedom of Namibia, including 
free elections under UN aegis, 
freeing of political prisoners, 
repeal of discriminatory laws and 
regulations, and withdrawal of 
South African authority. 

However, the recent South 
African aggression on Angola 
has again queered the pitch, and 
endangered the agreement regard- 
ing peaceful transition to in- 
dependence in Namibia. The 
UN Secretary-General, Dr Kurt 
Weldheim, condemning the 
recent forays iato Angola by 
South African troops, has urged 
“rapid acceptance” of UN plans 
for Namibian independence ‘‘for 
the easing of tension and hosti- 
lity in Africa”. South Africa 
claims that the attack is not 
against Angola but is aimed at 
rebel SWAPO guerillas in 
Angola. Recently South African 
troops launched a massive attack 
deep info Angolan territory. 

Though the UN Security 
Council warned South Africa 
against further violation of 
Angolan sovereignty, Botha re- 
mained unconcerned. His de- 
fiance was no doubt partly due 
to the recent US Senate decision 
to lift a four-year-old ban on US 
military aid to rebels fighting the 
Marxist Government in Angola 
(Washington Post, July 24, 1980), 
This may lead to new covert or 
CIA-sponsored meddling in the 
Angolan civil war. Lifting of the 
ban by the US Senate will be of 
serious concern to Angola which 
plays a key role in the negotia- 
tions Over the independence of 
Namibia. . 

The Angolan Government has 
warned that continued presence 
of South African troops in its . 
territory will compel it to seek 
all possible foreign help to resist 
the aggression. Thus the situa- 
tion may develop into a conflag- 
ration threatening peace in 
Africa. Can the international 
community intervene to ensure 
implementation of UN plans for 
Namibian independence?[] 


Recruitment to 
High Posts: Some 
Case Studies 


SOBHEN BANERJEE 


feeling has gained ground that unless one has 

linkages with the appropriate authorities, it-is 
difficult to get selected to senior positions either in 
the Government or in any public sector organisa- 
tion; merit and qualifications are only part of the 
story. By senior position is meant a job which 
fetches Rs 2,000 and above with perquisities. The 
salary may sound low compared to those in the 
private sector, but the benefits attached are attrac- 


tive enough for frequent changeover of jobs from, 


the private to the public sector. To some extent this 
is true in the reverse direction also. 

Persons aspiring for senior positions in these 
places must be close to a coterie comprising minis- 
ters, MPs and civil servants; though there are excep- 
tions. The situation was not sö ludicrous in the 
fifties when there was a dearth of qualified personnel 
in the country. The problem started with an increase 
in the supply of competent hands in the early 
sixties. It will be worthwhile to examine the existing 
procedure of recruitment. o 

Posts are normally advertised in leading news- 
papers. About 10-15 days’ time is allowed for appli- 
cation on plain paper, and about three weeks if the 
application has to be made in the prescribed form. 
Candidates are called for interview after one to three 
months. Normally for one post about 5-15 persons 
are called. The selection committee consists of mem- 
bers varying in number from 5 to 15, and each can- 
didate is seen for 5 to 50 minutes. Finally, the 
successful candidate is informed by a letter. 

On the face of it, tle whole thing appears fair, 
but case studies will reveal a different picture. It 
should be mentioned ia this connection that candi- 
dates are paid first class railway fare both ways for 
attending the-interview, and thus considerable ex- 
penditure is involved in the process. 

Let us consider some cases where doubtful selec- 
tions were made. In 1967 a public sector undertaking 
advertised a vacancy in the newspapers on March 23. 
The last date for application in prescribed form was 
March 31, that is, only eight days instead of the 
- ysual three weeks. An aspirant who applied from 
Calcutta received a telegram on April 2 to appear 
for an interview in Delhi on April 6, in four days 
instead of the usual two weeks. The scheduled time 
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of interview was 2 p.m., but it started at 3 p.m. 
Altogether six candidates were called and the whole 
thing ended by 4-15 p.m., which means each candi- 
date was interviewed for about 12 minutes. If those 
not selected entertain doubts, can they be blamed? 
A post was advertised in May 1977 for a Central 
Government Department. One of the candidates who 
applied had given some benefit of advisory services 
to that particular department in the past. On not 
hearing from the department for a long time, the 
candidate had some correspondence, an idea of 
which is given below: 
Reminder from Candidate Reply from Department 
July 16, 1977 


September 12, 1977 


August 2, 1977. Matter under 
consideration. 
September 30, 1977, 
under consideration. 
November 24, 1977. Matter 
under consideration. 


Matter 


The candidate sensed that something was wrong, 
and wrote a letter to the Prime Minister. He also 
wrote to the member of Parliament representing his 
constituency. After all this, in July 1978 (15 months 
after advertisement of the post), the candidate 
received a letter from the department that the post 
had been abolished. Was the post advertised with 
someone in view and’was it “abolished” because of 
the fuss the candidate was making? Was the idea 
that “if our man cannot get it, nobody should’’? 

Are applications carefully read by the personnel 
department before processing? An interesting case 


.is given below, of selection to a senior post ina 


public sector organisation in Bombay in August 
1979, 

In the application the candidate specifically men- 
tioned the following: ‘If called for interview I hope 
airfare both ways would be reimbursed. Further I 
should be called if on the basis of my bio-data 
submitted, you feel that there is 99 per cent chance 
of selection. This I write due to the fact that the 
recruitment procedure for high positions, especially 
in the public sector, is outdated, and needs thorough 
change. Oiherwise I have a feeling that the public 
sector will fall ‘sick’ very soon.” 

The candidate received a telegram from Bombay 
which read: “Interview scheduled ... Return first 
class fare reimbursable on production of money 
receipt both ways. Interview letters posted.” 

It was a stereotype letter. To make sure that his 
application was carefully gone through, he sent a- 
telegram to Bombay: “‘Refer my original application. - 
Can attend interview if selection is guaranteed.” He 
received a reply as under: “‘Refer. your cable. Your 
candidature will be reviewed by selection committee 
with sixteen other candidates on the same day.” 

The personnel department obviously did not take 
seriously the stipulation made by the candidate in 
his application. Such negligence costs a good amount 
of money to'the candidate and to the organisation ` 
concerned. 

Many such instances can be given to show that 
the existing procedure not only fails to ensure selec- 
tion of ‘right persons for right jobs’, but costs a lot 
of money to the public exchequer. 0 
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Search 

for 

Alternative 

to 
Parliamentary 
Democracy 


SOM BENEGAL 


[5 the British system of parliamentary democracy, 
now said to prevail in India, a sacred cow? I 
know this question will raise a hornet’s nest around 
my head. This has happened thrice in the past 
twenty years when I have asked it. Indeed, it does 
appear to be a sacred cow never to be questioned. 
Someone recently has gone so far as to say that “it 
is not the system that has failed, it is the Indian 
people who have failed the system”. So, as in Pro- 
crustes’ bed, the man must fit the bed, not the bed 
the man!. Or.as a surgeon might say of the corpse 
on his operation table, “My surgery did not fail, 
the patient failed my surgery”. 

I have never understood why any questioning of 
our present political system should generate shock, 
horror and dismay. Especially because no one, 
except a few Leftists, and their number dwindles by 
the hour, have proposed a radical or ultra-Left alter- 
native brought about by violence, bloodshed, anarchy 
and revolution. Even the Left has resigned itself to 
reformism and bourgeois “democracy.” They fight 
elections, sit in legislatures and go by the rule book, 
except that they sometimes tend to be rather bois- 
terous about it. But on the other hand, their 
adversaries are not above hurling at each other not 
only the rule book but even chairs, microphones and 
other paraphernalia of the House. 

“One could have understood an outcry if, in fact, a 


bloody revolutionary change had been called for, 


though it is fast becoming apparent that such a 
change may after all come despite all efforts to the 
contrary by our ruling elite who appear to know 
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nothing about the dynamics of society in ferment. 
But just as the socialist Left has accepted capitalist 
bourgeois democracy as a necessary and comfort- 
able compromise, so the capitalist Right has accept- 
ed socialism as an effective cant word to hold off 
the pressure of the people. Thus even the crustiest 
Indian capitalist today swears by, not af, socialism! 

Strangely, the hubbub almost always starts 
when a Presidential system is mooted, and at that, a 
Presidential system as is found in the United States 
of America, the darling and ultimate heaven of our 
most vocal elitist intellectuals, thinkers, writers, 
politicians and political commentators. Why this 
furore? Can it be argued (though the US President 
it supposed to hold enormous powers that 
American democracy is capable of ushering autho- 
ritarianism and dictatorship which is what our 
critics are so mortally afraid of? Or does it carry 
in-built possibilities of dynastic rule, another bug- 
bear of our critics? 

Iam not for a moment upholding or espousing 
the American Presidential system. The fascination 
for the sfatus quois what fascinates. What is so 
sacrosanct about the British parliamentary system? 
Had Dupleix won instead of Clive, would we hold 
the British system as infallible or would we be 
rooting for the French system? A learned professor’s 
answer to this, taken presumably from one of his 
students, is that had Dupleix prevailed over Clive 
we would be speaking French, drinking wine and 
marrying French mademoiselles but still have the 
British system because even the several French 


+ Republics have based their model on Westminister! 


However, the purport of my comment was to query 
whether the Western colonial era lasting just two 
centuries should outweigh and erase all the tradition 
that went before it and must it forever impress 
itself upon us in the future. Evenif one held the 
untenable view that tradition and modernity are 
irreconcilable, can one ignore, for instance, the new 
social, economic and political values that have 
sprung with the setting up of the world socialist 
order and its increasing spread as a powerful instru- 
ment of human progress? 

These and a host of consequential questions must 
be asked: a sharp, open and defiant challenge must 
be posed, for our system has failed, and failed 
ignobly. It has become, as it was bound to, 2 
stultification and a travesty of what it was supposed 
to be, even if it had ever been valid for us. 

As anyone who has had even a cursory glance at 
Britain’s history will understand, parliamentary 
democracy in that country has evolved over several 
centuries starting at the base of the village, borough 
and county and gradually expanding to Parliament 
at Westminster. It has evolved through its own 
historical and socio-economic compulsions and in its 
progress it has gone through many skirmishes and 
confrontations between various sections of British 
life, between king and nobles, nobles and serfs, king 
and parliament, between the two houses of parlia- 
ment. And most notable of all, it has evolved in the 
genius of the English peoples. Because of this long- 
drawn-out evolution, a series of conventions and 
rules of the game have emerged, making it unneces- 
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sary for a written Constitution ever to be drafted. 
These conventions and rules are buttressed by British 
ideas of fair-play and sportsmanship which are 
unique and incomprehensible to the rest of the world 
and, most of all, to Indians despite their two hund- 
red year connection with this race. Today, signifi- 
cantly, even the British are questioning their own 
system. 

"This is the system which was rudely thrust upon 
the Indian people in the form of a written Constitu- 
tion disregarding their own genius and ethos. This 
is not my ex parte declaration. A reference to the 
Constituent Assembly debates and the final state-, 
ments before the adoption of the Constitution will 
amply bear me out. Indeed, it should be mandatory 
for all those who prattle incessantly about the 
sanctity of the Constitution, its basic features, its 
inviolability, and the wisdom of the founding fathers, 
to read very closely the verbatim reports of the fierce 
debate that preceded its adoption. 

Speaker after speaker led by no less a luminary 
than the President of the Constituent Assembly, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, denounced the draft as a 
fraud on the Indian people and totally unrepresen- 
tative of the aims and aspirations of the Indian 
revolution led by Mahatma Gandhi and the galaxy 
of his lieutenants and comrades-in-arms. Others 
pointed to the democratic system as it had operated 
in India over the centuries before the British arrived, 
a semblance of which survives even to this day, 
where permitted, at the viilage level, which could 
well have formed the matrix of the new order, in- 
stead of an alien and grafted monstrosity which 
most would not know how to use but many would 
learn to misuse and abuse as has happened. 

The consternation in the Constituent Assembly 1s 
understandable when we examine the way the Cons- 
titution came into being. The Constituent Assembly 
was set up before the transfer of power in 1947, at 
a time when the unity of the country itself was at 
stake and negotiations about the future were pro- 
ceeding apace. The various leaders and members 
had little time to devote to the Assembly’s function- 
ing. However, on the basis of a general declaration, 
the secretariat of the Assembly led by the Constitu- 
tional Adviser, B.N. Rau, came up with a draft 
which was placed before the Assembly soon after 
Independence. The Assembly set up a committee to 
scrutinise and make any necessary amendments. Its 
composition is interesting. It had Alladi Krishna- 
swamy Ayyar, N. Gopalaswamy Ayyangar, B.L. 
Mitter, B.R. Ambedkar, K.M. Munshi, Syed 
Mohammad Saadulla and D.P. Khaitan. Eminent 
figures no doubt, but except for Munshi none who 
had taken part in the national struggle and many, 
indeed, who had little sympathy with it and had, in 
fact, been collaborators of the British regime and 
knighted for it. These were the gentlemen who were 
to scrutinise a bureaucratic draft to see how far it 
did or could be made to reflect the democratic 
aspirations of India’s millions. 8 

But the story becomes even more curious and 
astounding as it goes along. How this committee 
did its job was explained in revealing terms that can 
only be described as apologetic by T.T. Krishnama- 
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chari on behalf of the committee at the beginning 
of the second reading on November 5, 1948. He 
said: 


“I do realise that amount of attention that was neeessary 
for the purpose of drafting a Constitution so important to us 
at this moment has not been given to it by the Drafting Com- 
mittee, The house is perhaps aware that of the seven members 
nominated by you, one had resigned from the House and was 
replaced. One died and was not replaced. One was away in 
America and his place was not filled up and another person 
was engaged in state affairs and there was a void to that ex- 
tent. One or two people were far away from Delhi and per- 
haps reasons of health did not permit them to attend. So it 
happened ultimately that the burden of drafting this Constitu- 
tion fell on Dr, Ambedkar, and I have no doubt that we are 
grateful to him for having achieved this task in a manner 
which is undoubtedly commendable. But my point really is 
that the attention that was due to a matter like this has not 
been given to it by the committee as a whole. Some time in 
April the Secretariat of the!Constituent Assembly had intimat- 
ed me and others besides myself that you had decided that the 
Union Power Committee, the Union Constitution Committee 
and the Provincial;Constitution'Committee, at any rate the mem- 
bers thereof, and a few other selected people should meet and 
discuss the various amendments that had been suggested by the 
members of the House and also by the general public. A meeting 
was held for two days in April last and I believe a certain amo- 
unt of good work was done and I see that Dr. Ambedkar has, 
chosen to accept certain recommendations of the committee 
but nothing was heard about this committee thereafter, I under- 
stand that the Drafting Committee — at any rate Dr. Ambed- 
kar and Mr. Madhava Rau — met thereafter and scrutinised 
the amendments and they have made certain suggestions, but 
technically perhaps this was not a drafting committee. Though 
I would not question your ruling on this matter, one would 
concede that the moment a committee had reported that com- 
mittee became functus officio, and 1 do not remember your hav- 
ing reconstituted the Drafting Committee. The point why I 
mention all these is that certain aspects of our Constitution 
have not had the amount of expert attention that was neces- 
sary.” s 


Thus a set of people having little sympathy with 
the national movement had cavalierly or indifferently 
dealt with even the scrutiny of the draft. Before its. 


. introduction in the Assembly, it had already caused 


strong reaction within the country as a negation of 
what the Indian revolution was ail about. It was 
described as an inverted pyramid which would crush 
the people since power flowed not from the people 
up (as in the British System) but from a top struc- 
ture bearing down upon the common people. In 
effect it would be a democraty in name but a play- 
ground for unscrupulous manipulators in action. 
(How perspicacious of some members!) Some other 
members lamented that the village seemed to be 
totally ignored. Yet others recalled Gandhiji’s 
unhappiness that there was nothing in it about decen- 
tralisation. 

Dr Ambedkar, widely respected as the architect of 
the Constitution, added fuel to the fire by a remark- 
able and sustained attack upon the Indian village. 
Dealing here only with his conclusion, he asked 
what pride one could feel in the village: 

“That they have survived through all vicissitudes may be a 
fact. But mere survival has no value. The question is on what 
plane they have survived, Surely on a low, on a selfish level. 
I hold that these village republics have been the ruination of 
India. I am, therefore, surprised that those who condemn 
provincialism and communalism should come forward as 
champions of the village. What is the village but a sink of 
localism, a den of ignorance, narrow-mindedness and com- 


munalism? I am glad that the Draft Constitution has discarded 
the village and adopted the individual as its unit.” 
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‘The reaction to this outburst was one of stunned 
disbelief. But the members rallied and in various 
‘tones of sorrow, indignation and mordant irony 
questioned Dr. Ambedkar’s assertions. The record 
shows barely a single member who stood by Dr. 
. Ambedkar. On the other hand, such was the pres- 
sure for a change that would in the words of Nehru, 
“fifin with the temper of the Indian people,” that 
Dr. Ambedkar agreed to yield ground. However, 
B.N. Rau argued that it was too late to alter the 
Constitution radically as it would take so much time 
more and halt all proper governance. it is evident 
from the rash of speeches made that the members 
realised the enormity of their default in letting a 
few people unconcerned with the freedom struggle 
present a fait accompli. In the poignant words of 
T. Prakasam, the Lion of Andhra: “The millions 
were ignored during the British Raj, and they were 
ignored in our country even after the British left 
and we also ignored them and we are proceeding with 
this Constitution.” As a compromise an amendment, 
31A, (now clause 40 in the Directive Principles) 
was passed to allow for village panchayats as units of 
local self-government. S 

This did not alter the spirit and character of the 
Constitution nor did its being in the Directive 
Principles mean anything more than a pious con- 
summation devoutly to;be wished. And it has 
remained so to this day. Members sought consola- 
tion from Jawaharlal Nehru’s words: ‘‘Some people 
imagine that what we do now may not be touched 
for ten or twenty years, that if we do not do it today 
we will not be able to. do it later. This seems to 
me a complete misapprehension... This House cannot 
bind down the next generation or the people who 
will duly succeed us in this task.” 

In a sense Nehru was right. The Constitution has 
been so inadequate that it has had to be amended 
more than forty times in thirty years. Ithas led to 
‘ furious disputations and yet paradoxically it has also 
been projected as untouchable. Other countries 
have changed Constitutions totally with or without 
revolutions. Is it possible that our present system 
suits a vested interest which, under the guise of 
democracy, can perpetuate and enlarge a sanctuary 
of privilege, power, wealth and elitism while those 
outside the pale fall inexorably into the lowest 
depths of improverishment and degradation, finally 
to be written off? Isthisthe reason for shrinking 
away from the question? If so, it is understandable. 
But otherwise, anyone would see that a country of 
our size, diversity and complexity can realise its 
dreams and aspirations for a greater, nobler, more 
prosperous, equitable and dignified life only with the 
_ active, dynamic and constructive cooperation of the 
entire people. A great leader or a group of leaders, 
howsoever eminent, even though elected, cannot by 
themselves carry a vast country forward or trans- 
form an entire society. 

Gandhiji, Lenin and Mao clearly understood this 
and they expected enormous mass action to which 
they and their parties could only give inspiration, 
ideas and support, even at the vanguard, but always 
as a part of the larger movement. Inert masses are 
, a deadweight to progress but millions on the move, 
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inspired by commitment to an achievable ideal, a 
foreseeable reward and assured justice, make for 
epic struggle and triumph. They can move moun- 
tains. Continuous and intimate involvement of the 
people in their life’s quest is the basis of dynamic 
societies. s 

But our present ‘system was never designed for 
mass participation, indeed it is an antithesis of it. 
Over the years it has degenerated into a bipolar 
alienation between ruling party and the people 
whereby parties make promises to the people like 
banishing poverty or providing bread and liberty 
without calling for their massive participation in 
this endeavour. Thus popular expectations are 
raised with no compensating feeling of obligation 
to meet the challenges. Disillusionment follows, 
frustration thrives, dangerous tensions are built up. 
It is a free field’ for corruption, money-power and 
political manipulation. Hence the conversion of 
what could have been triumph for India after In- 
dependence to disaster, and disaster to catastrophe, 

Thus the present system, as Indira Gandhi said, 
makes the Prime Minister of India one of the least 
powerful leaders in the world. Despite landslide 
victories the Indian Prime Minister is so hamstrung 
by parliamentary and political constraints that many 
desirable processes to deliver the impoverished ` 
masses are impossible. 

It is passible that if only 40 per cent of the elec- 
torate goes to the polls because of indifference, 
hostility or fear, and of these, 40 per cent vote for 
one party in a big field, that party can achieve a 
landslide victory on the effective basis of the vote of 
only'16 per cent of the total electorate! Which 
means that the ruling party that emerges will have 
84 per cent of the people either indifferent or hostile 
to it: And in the present conditions the losers who 
do not act in the Westminster parliamentary spirit 
se a do take issues to the streets as happened in 
1974. 

What, then, is the value of a “democratic” system 
which operates more on the streets than within the 
four walls of the elected House even with massive 
victories? Clearly we will have to think of some 
alternative that will make democratic governance 
more effective, more participatory and more per- 
vasive down to those levels at which the common 
people who belong to this land live. Such an alter- 
native will have to be a synthesis of our tradition, 
genius and modern needs, taking into account world 
trends in social, economic and political organisation 
beyond what the British Parliament has achieved. 

There is no doubt that the Indian people are 
sound in their understanding of the democratic pro- 
cess. Even in the limited scope available to them 
(and despite the calumny poured upon them in 
some quarters as ignorant and illiterate) the Indian 
masses have shown themselves in 30 years to be fair 
and just, compassionate and tolerant, yet unyielding 
when it comes to national interest. They have 
demanded good government and they are willing to 
cooperate in its fulfilment and thereby in realising 
the nation’s true destiny. But they have never had a 
real chance to make the maximum contribution. 
The time is now for a total overhaul. O] 
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NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Dear Students, Pilgrims, Tourists, 


SEE INDIA 
THE EASY WAY 


Biy from specified stations, a CIRCULAR TOUR TICKET, 
Ist Class or 2nd Class, for a circular tour around the country. 
Concessional fares at 15% concession over the usual Mail/Express 
fares; fare range and the period of validity (30, 60 or 90 days) 
depends upon the total distance to be covered. Break journey 
enroute as often, and for as long, as you like (subject to the overall 


` prescribed validity time of the ticket not being exceeded). 


We have as many as thirty standard circular tours to suit your 
needs. They cover the entire panoramic scene that INDIA is. 
Choose any one of these tours. 


And if you have your own programme to suit your individual 
needs, meet us personally or send us your requirements. We shall 
work out the fares, again at the concessional rates, for ` the 
particular itinerary you want to follow. (The tour must be circular . 
and the distance to be travelled should not be less than 2400 kms. 
and the chargeable distance should be more than 3 times the 
distance between the starting station and the farthest point on the 
itinerary by the direct route). 


For further details, please contact your nearest Station 
Master, the Divisional Commercial Superintendent of the Division 
concerned, or enquire direct from :— 


Chief Commercial Superintendent 


Telephones: 38-7326 | Northern Railway 


38-7503 New Delhi. 
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Utilising IMF trust funds to meet balance of 
payments difficulties is a dangerous proposition. 
How the IMF makes use of lending to apply 
pressure on Third World courtries in respect of 

‘ political and economic policies is well illustrated 
by Jamaica’s experience, which the author deals 
with, l . 








[Dese its claims of a non-political and netural 
role in monetary affairs, at least in its dealings 
with Jamaica, the attitude of the International 
Monetary Fund would appear to have been very 
much motivated by a desire to change that country’s 
domestic and foreign policies. 
Internal documentation of the IMF relating to 
Jamaica shows that one of the issues that an IMF 


mission to Jamaica last year was asked to discuss 


with the Manley Government — and seek changes 
— was in the realm of Jamaica’s foreign policy. 

The documentation also suggests that the IMF's 
involvement with Jamaica and agreement to provide 


support to that country’s balance of payments prob- ’ 


lems was, at least part way through, considered 
.by the IMF staff as not justified on merits because 
of the long-term nature of the problems — but 
necessary to inveigle other Third World countries, 
now keeping the IMF at arm’s length, into closer 
relationship with the IMF. 

Facing a tremendous balance of payments prob- 
lem that the IMF itself has recognised as arising 
from external conditions like the oil price rises, 
global inflation and high foreign interest rates, 
Jamaica sought IMF assistance in.1977-78.- 
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- Jamaica and other such Third World 
"many leading experts in this field believe, or was it 


A typical IMF package of assistance in instal- 
ments, coupled with a drastic policy of deflation, 
freeing prices and relying on the market mechanism 
whiJe controlling wage rises and reducing public 
employment, were put into effect. All these were 
supposed to bring in Jarge foreign investments and 
private’ bank credits. When these did not materialise, 
the blame was placed on Jamaica’s politics rather 
than on the inherently unsound economic prescrip- 
tion. ` ‘ 

A joint memorandum by Walter Robicheck and 
C. David’Finch, senior IMF staff members, datea 
November 14, 1979, addressed to the Managing 
Director of the Fund aud discussed with him, sets 
out the issues involved in IMF-Jamaica relations 
and the questions that the IMF team should discuss 
with the Jamaican Government. The IMF mission, 
the brief accompanying the memorandum said, 


- would discuss with the Jamaican Government “... 


the unfavourable impact on local and foreign invest- 
ment, capital flows and migration of skills, of the 
deeply entrenched suspicion that the Government 
is not seriously committed to its economic pro- 
gramme as judged from the perceived inconsisten- 
cies between its foreign policy and domestic political 
stances on the one hand, and the dictates of the pro- 
gramme on the other”, 

The memorandum was clearly written after the 


. Havana non-aligned summit where Prime Minister 


Michael Manley criticised US policies in the region. 
There is reason to believe that the visiting IMF 
mission did discuss the issue. 

The discussion apparently was with some of the 
IMF ‘friends’ and supporters inside the Government 
and ruling party. The then Finance Minister, Bell, 
who was pushing through the IMF programme, is 
known to have argued on the need to bring Jamaica’s 
foreign and domestic political policies in line with 
‘Fund-ordained’ economic policies, The ruling 


- People’s National Party however decided it should 


be the other way round, and Bell left the Govern- 
ment. 

The IMF programme with Jamaica, as in other 
such cases, involved payment of IMF assistance in 
instalments, and, these were conditional upon conti- 
nued IMF monitoring and Jamaica meeting quar- 
terly performance criteria. Curiously, the IMF 
memoranda of November 14, 1979, and April 18, 
1980, clearly concede that these criteria were not 
possible of fulfilment by Jamaica. 

This raises the further question why the unfolfill- 
able criteria, with attendant automatic penalty of 
non-delivery of assistance, were ever set by the IMF. 
Was it due to technical incompetence of the IMF 
and its policy framework in diagnosing problems of 
countries, as 


part of a move to destabilise Jamaica by using such 
unfalfillable criteria in order to domestically discredit 
the Manley Government and enable a Right-wing 
takeover, as the Jamaican PNP charges? 

After Jamaica suspended its programme with the 
IMF, stories out of Washington’ inspired by the 
IMF have all suggested that the failure of Jamaica 
to perform and meet the tests were due to Manley’s 
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socialism and ‘mismanagement’ of the economy. | 


This is part of the basic IMF philosophy, namely, 
that a Government and state are per se bad and the 
market knows best and is efficient. 
However, the, November 14 brief concedes that 
“a number of events — severe flooding, sluggish 
mining exports and sharp increases in fuel prices 
and foreign interest rates — mostly unforeseen and 
outside the contro! of the authorities — have wor- 
sened the balance of payments prospects for 1979 in 
spite. of a better-than-expected performance with 
respect to tourism and non-traditional exports and an 


. import level somewhat below the original forecast.” 


- Thus, clearly, the failure of Jamaica to satisfy the 
quarterly payments test was dueto factors outside 
its control. The IMF’s own published macro-econo- 
mic reports show the organisation foresees preva- 
lence of such external factors-for a long time. 

As regards inflation, the IMF package had envi- 
saged its being brought down to a 12-13 per cent 
rate by December 1979.- The brief noted that it 
would however remain at18-19 per cent and said, 


“The rise in prices of fuel, imported grains, and local 


- food-stuffs (due to weather-related shortages) is con- 


tributing to the persistence of an inflation rate higher 
than had been projected”. i 
‘The Robicheck-Finch memorandum, addressed to 


. the IMF Managing Director, argues that Jamaican 


recovery would -need a long-term programme ata 
substantially high level.of assistance, and thus the 
programme would not deserve “your support”. The 


‘ memo however argued for continuance of the pro- 


gramme on the ground that “cessation of lending to 


_ Jamaica would be taken aS asignal to developing 


countries that the Fund is not prepared to adapt 


` its standards to fit their needs. It is equally evident 


` 
"m 


that the collapse of the effort would seriously set 


back attemps to show that'a greatly increased scale 
of Fund lending is an essential part, of organised 
efforts to cope with the emerging problems of adjust- 


‘ment relating to energy price increases.” 


While agreeing on this ‘political thesis’, Robicheck 
and Finch disagreed on whether in the circumstances 


- the IMF programme should .be continued. Finch 


argued it could be justified only on political grounds 
and the IMF should contact other donors — either 
to investigate their willingness to step up support, 


-or if they are unwilling, “to share responsibility for 


political repercussions.” 

Fortunately perhaps for the IMF, while the dis- 
cussions and negotiations with Jamaica continued, 
in March 1980, the ‘balance of forces’ inside 
Jamaica’s ruling party changed (as the subsequent 
IMF memorandum puts it), and the ruling party, 
after extensive internal debates, concluded that ‘the 
IMF programme would result in economic disaster 
for the people and -would politically discredit the 


-Government. Jamaica then suspended programme. 


That the IMF all along had been looking- beyond 


‘the Manley Government and the PNP is suggested 


in the memorandum of April ‘18, 1980. Explaining 
how the IMF missions and staff have tried to per- 
suade Jamaica to adopt IMF-prescribed policies, it 
says “...efforts were made by the Fund staff to 
extend the network of consultations outside the 
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Government to cover business groups, the iabour 


movement, and more broadly,.the intellectual com- 


munity. In‘effect, an attempt was made to develop 
mechanisms for collaboration ‘among the various 
groups in the achievement of the programme’s 
objectives, the social contract”. 

The tenor of this memo — a post-mortem of 
dealings with the Manley Government — also sug- 
gests that the IMF is looking to and beyond the 
elections, when perhaps it hopes that the Manley 
Government would be defeated and the Right-wing 
Seaga party could be expected to put through the 
IMF package. l 
` The IMF April 18 assessment suggested that a 
Jamaica default on the external debt will take place 
in May or June. Both months have passed without 
such a default. Also, there was the assessment that 
provision of basic supplies would be threatened. 
Despite grave hardships, this has not so far occurred. 
_ Some Third World countries have. promised help 
to Jamaica, though Venezuela is yet to deliver on 
its promise because of a legislative backlog or other 
work, while Libya has given a loan, but not on the 
soft terms that Jamaica could have expected. O 
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CARIBBEAN 


Assassins at. Large: 


New Phase 


-AW. SINGHAM ` 


Pourticar violence isnot new to the Caribbean 

region but events of the past month suggest an 
emerging anti-Left pattern. On June 14, the brilliant . 
Guyanése historian and political activist Walter 
Rodney was assassinated by a bomb. On June 19, I 
sat on a platform in Grenada where a bomb intended 
to wipe out the leadership of Grenada was detonat- 
ed, killing innocent children, Prime Minister Michael 
Manley of Jamaica reported recently that a Right- 


‘wing group had planned to assassinate his Chief of 


Staff and replace his Government. 

` There is a growing view in some quarters within 
the United States that radical movements for social 
change in the Caribbean are the work of a few con- 
spiratorial figures and that if one eliminates them, 
one simultaneously eliminates the movement. There 
are also those who believe that these movements can 


The author is Professor of Political Science at 
Brooklyn College, USA, and was formerly at the 
University of the West Indies, Jamaica, This article is 
reproduced with duè acknowledgement from The Nation’ 
weekly (New York), July 12, 1980, 
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be destroyed by creating internal conditions of social 
` anarchy, international economic boycott and, finally, 
political assassination. This strategy may have had 
some success elsewhere but is bound to fail in the 
Caribbean. It assumes that violence will depoliticise 
the people.and . make them subservient. It is often 
forgotten that the Caribbean has along history of 
political resistance, beginning with Toussaint Louver- 
ture in Haiti. This recent act of terror in Grenada, 
for example, touched off mass demonstrations the 
very next day throughout the island, with nearly 
one-tenth of the population turning out to protest. 

The tendency in Washington is to view the 
Caribbean in primarily geopolitical and strategic 
terms within the framework of the old Monroe 
Doctrine and Rio Treaty. Since the 1950s, however, 
‘tthe Caribbean has become asea of independent 
militant nations who do not want to be chained 
either to Europe or to North America. They are 
_determined to escape the hell of under-development 
—-malnutrition, illiteracy, hunger and permanent 
‘unemployment — by seeking new links with Africa, 
Central and South America and Asia, and the 
diplomatic weapon they have chosen is non-align- 
ment. For them the old international economic 
order and the existing political order is the major 
cause of their under-development. Thus, the social 


change that is taking place is a revolution against- 


under-development. 

The 1960s saw a number of. Caribbean countries 
become independent. However, political independ- 
ence in itself has not been enough to meet the needs. 
of the vast majority of the people., Political structures 
left behind by the colonial powers also appear to be 
totally inadequate to deal with the economic crisis. 
Instead, independence has produced a new class of 
buccaneers; robber-barons and carpet-baggers who 
use state power to accumulate private wealth. 
Politicians have turned politics into a business and 
transformed the entire governmental apparatus into 
a mechanism for satisfying their personal needs. 
-Grenada is a classic: case of a country that was 
transformed by its former leader, Sir Eric Gairy, 
into‘a private estate. 


Nearly twenty years ago, I afgued that this type . 


of constitutional structure produced false com- 
petition among political parties. What Idid not 
foresee was how this constitutional order would 
result in the creation of para-military political 
organisations wherein gang politics replaces party 
politics, and these gangs are used ‘to preserve the 
lives of politicians, their families and their property. 
Nationalist populist’ politics has been transformed 
into a unique Caribbean variety of fascist politics. 
Since the 1970s, a new type of political leadership 
has emerged. Michael Manley was the first to break 
with the old order in the English-speaking Caribbean 
and, with the support of Jamaican youth, usher in 
a new era of economic democracy. Throughout the 
rest of the Caribbean, older politicians are now 
being threatened by a post-independence generation 
of youth that is tired of permanent unemployment, 
of standing in long lines outside the US Embassy 
to get a visa, and angry with those who retain dual 


residences'in Miami and the Caribbean and secret. 
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"bank accounts in Switzerland. The new Caribbean 
leaders, like Maurice Bishop of Grenada, and the 
New Military Councilin Surinam are determined 
not to allow their countries to become houses of 
corruption benefiting the few. The repressive regime 
in Guyana found it impossible to tolerate evena 
Walter Rodney. Rodney represented the hope for a 
new Caribbean where people of all races could live 
in peace. But the dilemma that leaders such as 
Manley face is that they are trying to introduce 
economic justice at a time when the entire world 
economy is in chaos and the International Monetary 
Fund is asking people whose stomachs are empty to 
tighten their belts. 

What the new leaders want is an economic and 
political „system capable of providing services to 
fulfil the basic human needs of their populations. It 
is this that leads them to search for a new economic 
order and to examine the socialist alternative. They 
are not impressed by the Puerto Rican model, which 
they feel is based on cultural alienation, food stamps 
and the emigration of a third of its population. 
What puzzles the new leaders is the reaction of the 
United States and the Western allies, who, instead 
of attempting to understand why people wish to 
escape the hell of under-development, have now 
decided to declare war-on the Caribbean. 

The United States, for example, has created a 
Caribbean military task force. The Washington Post 
of June 15 reports that the United States is consi- 
dering training local police (a /a Savak?), which is 
prohibited. by US law. Britain is establishing a new 
defense unit in Barbados. The French have been 
strengthening the police force in Martinique to quell 
riots. And in Surinam, foreign elements were recen- 
tly active in an attempted counter-coup. Needless 
to say, Cuba has been under constant harassment 

‘for twenty years. Even the sedate, oil-rich, pro-West 
regime of Dr. Eric Williams of Trinidad has begun 
to complain of Right-wing coup attempts. 

People of the Caribbean have begun to see a link 
between the militarisation of the region and the 
growth of internal political violence. As one mode- 
rate Caribbean leader told me, “While some of us 
may be willing to allow the United States to pro- 
vide us with collective security, the question is who 
can protect us from the United States.” For the 
majority of Caribbean governments, it is obvious 
that this undeclared state of war can only be ended 
by the normalisation of relations between the United 
States and Cuba. 

As I walked away from the bomb blast on June 
19 in Grenada, I was accompanied by two young 
students who were concerned that I return safely to 
my hotel. I asked them what they wanted to become 
in life, and one 17-year-old told me he wanted to 
study history, especially Caribbean history, so that 
.he could understand why Grenada was so poor. I 
could not help but tearfully recall that nearly twenty 
years ago, another young man told me that he wan- 
ted to study history. I wondered whether another 
Walter Rodney had already appeared, and in my 
pain and anguish wondered when and who will kill 
this young man. I did not have the courage to ask 
him his name. O 
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Army and 
Politics 

in 

Apartheid Land 





The extent of militarisation undertaken by the 
apartheid regime in South Africa is mot widely 
known though the basic facts are no secret. We 
publish here a detailed account of the many- 
sided military and para-military build-up in that 
country, posing a big threat to the region, apart 
from the majority in that country itself. The 
article is reproduced from Sechaba, organ of 
the African Natienal Counci! (April-May, nine 

— Editor 





VER since the first armed conquests by European 

settlers in the 17th century, the people of South 
Africa have been the victims of racist economic 
exploitation and legislative repression enforced by 
military and para-military violence. The violence 
implemented by the fascist regime has taken a 
variety of forms over the years. 

At the beginning of this century, for instance, a 
para-military police force comprising “demilitarised” 
` Boer and British units held sway. During the 1920s 
the Defence Force was mobilised on numerous oc- 
casions for the brutal elimination of popular resis- 
tance. The following four decades saw the rise of 
the South African Police (SAP) in its present form: a 
force directed towards the thorough implementation 
of apartheid legislation and always ready, as at 
Sharpeville in 1960, to carry out military operations. 
Throughout these years an almost completely part- 
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time ‘defence force” was kept in readiness to back 
up police operations when necessary. 

It is during the last two decades, however, that 
the South African Defence Force (SADF) has been 
built up as the backbone of fascist oppression. 
These last two decades have also produced a clear 
rationalisation of the forces of racist rule, illustra- 
ted in 1976 when it was impossible to distinguish 
between police and military operations in the cold- 
blooded massacres that confronted the heroic upris- . 
ing of the youth. 

While the role of armed force througbout the his- 


. tory of white minority rule is clear, the last decade 


has seen a fundamental change in the basis of the 
apartheid regime’s power structure. The rise to 
power of. P.W. Botha is symbolic of this. Ever- 
increasing military spending and manpower levels are 
concrete indications of it. But the essence of the 
modern militarised white laager is to be found in the 
transformation of military and para-military forces. 
from being tools of oppression to becoming the 
central decision-making force within all facets of the 
government of the apartheid state. This is the 
crux of the transformation of the regime from a 
police to a military state. l 

The unfolding struggle in Southern Africa needs 
to be seen in terms of a continuous interaction bet- 
ween the actions and reactions of the forces ofre- 
volution and counter-revolution. From the forma- 
tion of the ANC in 1912 until its banning in 1960, 
the non-violent struggle of the people was counter- 
ed, relatively speaking, by a small armed force, 
the SAP. Even within this perspective, however, 
the popular militancy ofthe 1950s resulted in the 
doubling of SAP strength between 1948 and 1960. 
Throughout the period between 1912 and 1960 every 
advance in the non-violent mobilisation of the 
people was met by increased violence and brutal ` 
racist repression. 

The historic formation of Umkhonto: we Sizwe and 
the launching of the armed struggle in South Africa 


` in 1961 added a new dimension to the apartheid re- 


gime’s strategy for survival. The early 1960’s were 
crucial years not only for the ANC but for the re- 
volutionary forces of Southern Africa as a whole. 
Armed struggle was launched in Angola (1961), 
Mozambique (1964), Namibia and Zimbabwe 
(1966). During this period the powers of reaction 
and repression in Southern Africa, in close collabor- 
ation with their imperialist allies, were forced to 
draw up revised blueprints for their survival and the 
Verwoerd regime launched a programme of drastic 
militarisation which has continued to escalate ever 
since. 

Between 1960 and 1970 the regime’s annual 
military budget increased sixfold and the SAP man- 
power strength again doubled. The SADF regular 
force increased fivefold and the part-time force 
doubled. During the same period the imperialist 
powers provided tanks, armoured cars, artillery, 
fighter and transport aircraft and helicopters. The 
regime also established ‘its own military-industrial- 


‘complex which, by 1969, rendered the SADF self- 


sufficient in rifles, motars ammunition, grenades, 
bombs (including napalm) and mines. In 1967 this 
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rapidly expanding industry manufactured its first jet 
aircraft, the Impala 1, under Italian licence. In the late 
, 1960s a group of. the regime’s scientists travelled to 
France with the blueprints and financial backing for 
the manufacture of the Crotale/Cactus surface-to-air 
missile — a weapon system now in service in a 
number of imperialist countries and their client 
‘states. 

The regime’s militarisation became truly opera- 
tional with the launching of the counter-insurgency 


operations in Namibia in 1966 and in’ Zimbabwe, 1n © 


conjunction with racist Rhodesian forces, in 1967. 
South Africa itself was still surrounded by a buffer 
of similar fascist states which were-able to frustrate 
the rapid advance of people’s war. The defeat of 
Portuguese colonialism in 1974 and the heroic vic- 
tories of the MPLA in Angola and FRELIMO in 
Mozambique, however, gave a major boost to the 
liberation struggle. The apartheid regime was faced 
with a major threat on its own borders. The revolu- 
- tionary forces. of Namibia, Zimbabwe and South 
Africa were able to drastically increase their levels 
of operation. 

One clear indication of the apartheid regime’s 
forced response to this situation is to be found in 
the developments in the SADF’s conscription pro- 
gramme which relates directly to the regime’s own 
operational requirements. Compulsory military 
service for white males was introduced in 1967. 
Conscripts had to serve, a period of nine months’ 
national service followed by part-time service in the 
Citizen Force (CF).- In 1972 the period of national 
service was increased to 12 months. At the end of 
1975, in order to man its abortive invasion of 
Angola, the SADF began to call up CF units for 
three-month periods of operational duty, a system 
which has continued ever since. In 1977 the period 
of national service was doubled and by 1979 a grow- 
ing number of CF. units were being forced to serve 
two three-month periods of active duty each year. 

Between 1974 and 1979 annual military spending 

tripled and the total strength of the SADF increased 
by 200,000. to about 450,000. The regime’s arms 
industry, continually backed by imperialist money, 
technology and back-door weapons shipments, deve- 
loped into the largest military-industrial complex in 
` the southern hemisphere. Since 1975 over R4,000 
million has been spent on weapons procurement and 
capital investments. 
budget is at least double the total amount that the 
regime has spent on black education since the begin- 
ning of this century. 4 
The basis of apartheid military strategy is clear. 
As spelt out in Botha’s 1977 White Paper on 
Defence, “‘the principle of the right of self-deter- 
-mination of the White nation must not be regarded 
as being negotiable.” Witbin this context Botha 


had, in 1975, stated that “all countries need to` 


muster all their activities, including political, econo- 
mic and diplomatic, for their defence.” : This philo- 
sophy has been rationalised in the face of the grow- 
- ing successes of the forces of liberation by the 
integration, since 1977, of military planning, controll- 
ed by the SADF, into all sectors of government. 
The SADF has thus been transformed from a tool 
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The SADF’s present annual. 


x 


of government to the central force within goveri- 
ment.: The military controls the administration of the 
apartheid state through two channels: the. office of 
the Prime Minister and the State Security Council. 

Before his rise to power, P.W. Botha spent 12 
years as Minister of Defence in intimate collabora- 
tion with apartheid’s archfacists, the generals of the 
SADE. It is no secret that it is the generals, and in 
particular the present grand-master, General Malan, 
who have coached Botha into his present position. 

It was not surprising that on becoming Prime 
Minister he held on to the Ministry of Defence, and 
to make it quite clear he even extended his title to 
include a new portfolio of “National Security’. 
Botha’s loyalty to his generals is unquestionable; he 
rode to power on their backs and can only remain 
there with their approval. 

The State Security Council (SSC) was established 
in 1972 as an advisory body to the Cabinet. In the 
post-1974 strategic rethink its status was raised to 
assist in the “‘inter-departmental co-ordination? of 
national security policy. Since Botha’s rise to power, 
however, it has become the key decision-making 
body of the apartheid state. Itis controlled by the 
Prime Minister, Minister of D2fence and of National 
Security, Deputy Minister of Defence, Chief of the 
SADF, Secretary for Security Intelligence, Minister 
of Police, Commissioner of the SAP,’ Minister of 
Justice and Minister of Foreign Affairs. The all- 


. embracing role of the SSC is clearly spelt out in the 


1979: White Paper on Defence: 

“Preparation for modern warfare, whether conven- 
tional or unconventional, necessitates highly co-ordi-, 
nated action. This is particularly true of a total 
onslaught such as is being waged against South 
Africa. Thorough planning at all levels is therefore 
required to obtain such co-ordination. 

“At national level the Cabinet is assisted by the 
State Security Council and its executive agencies to 
fulfil duties concerning the national security of the 
RSA. The Department of the Prime Minister is 
responsible for management at this level by issuing 
guidelines, total national strategy directives, and 
total national strategies concerning rational security. 
The national strategic planning process is conducted 
by the SSC with its Work Committee and Secretatiat 
and fifteen inter-departmental committees of the 
SSC, while co-ordination of the excecutive function 
is carried out by a National Joint Planning Centre. 

“At inter-departmental level, national security is 
co-ordinated by the fifteen inter-departmental com- 
mittees, the chairmen of which are responsible for 
the management of the individual committees. These 
committees process the total national strategy direc- 
tives of the SSC into inter-departmental strategies 
which are co-ordinated at the level of the Work 
committee and approved by the SSC. . 

“The national strategic planning process is a conti- 


nuous planning activity demanding a great deal of 


integration and co-ordination. Although responsi- 
bility for this process is vested in the Department of 
the Prime Minister and in the chairmen of the fifteen 
inter-departmental committees, the heads of govern- 
ment departments are continually involved in this 
process...”’. 
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The present structure of the SSC needs’ to be seen 
asa step towards an even more centralised and 
closely controlled form of military government. 
Under the Vorster van den Berg regime Botha and 
his generals were kept at arm’s length from the inner- 
most core of Afrikaaner power. The internal struggle 
within the ranks of fascists has, for the moment, 
- been resolved. An insight into the future plans of the 
apartheid state was provided by Malan’s- right-hand 
man, Lt-Gen Dutton (Chief of Staff Operations, 
SADF) in a speech during 1978. He argued that 
- “the requirements for the application of total stra- 
tegy would appear to favour a system of unified 
command, joint central planning...Conventional 
organisations in democratic systems do not as a rule 
lend themselves tothese procedures. Therefore or- 
ganisational changes would appear to be impera- 
tive.” These “organisational changes” are at present 
in the process of being implemented. The political 
implications are clear. 


IN its attempt to maintain racist minority rule, the 
apartheid regime has created an armed force that 
involves all sectors of the white population in 
military or para-military activity. Major attempts 
are also being made to recruit as many black South 
Africans as possible into this ‘defence’ effort. 

At present the apartheid -armed forces are esti- 
mated to have a total of almost 600,000 in their 
_ ranks, backed up by the involvement of thousands 
more in civil defence organisations. The armed 
forces comprise regulars, conscripts (full-time and 
part-time) and: volunteers. All young white males 
are conscripted for an initial two-year period of 
national service in either the South African Defence 
Force (SADF) or the South African Police (SAP), 
followed by eight years’ part-time service (at present 
averaging three months per year). Following the 
completion of these commitments all conscripts are 
placed on the national reserve, liable to call-up until 
they are 65. A growing number of both white men 
and women are volunteering for duty and an esti- 
mated 30,000 black South Africans and Namibians 
have also ‘volunteered’ for military and police 
service. 


APARTHEID ARMED FORCES 1960-1979 


1960 1974 1977 ° 1979 
SADF \ 
Permanent Force ` 11,500 21,500 28 COO 40,000 
National Service 10,009 26,000 27,000 60,000 
Citizen Force 27,000 120,000 18.,000 230,000 
Commandos 48,500 90,000 120,000 150,000 
Civilians 6,000 11,£00 12,500 14,000 
TOTAL SADF 78,000 269,00) 367,500 494,000 
SAP ` : 
Regulars 26,000 32,500 35,000 ? 
Police Reserve — 6,000 15,000 ? 
Reserve Police = 20,500 22,000 ? 
TOTAL SAP 25,000. 59,000 72,000 75,000 
TOTAL SADF & SAP 104,000 328,000 439,500 569,000 


The regime’s ground forces consist of: (a) the 
South African Army; (b) the South African Police; 
(c) the Civil Defence Infrastructure. While, in 
theory, there are clear distinctions between these 
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various forces, the realities of the military state Ave 
such that all military and pard-military forces are 
being rationalised into a single well-oiled machine. 

The Army is by far the largest arm of the SADF, 

employing over 80 per cent of ifs troops. It consists 
of members of the Permanent Force (PF), National 
Service component (NSM), Citizen Force (CF) and 
Commandos, serving in infantry, armour, artillery, 
engineer, maintenance and service units. 
- The infantry is the backbone of the South African 
Army and consists of 16 PF and NSM, approxima- 
tely 60 CF and over 250 Commando units. All units 
are trained in unconventional, counter-insurgency 
(COIN) warfare and are at present deployed in 
COIN operations in Namibia and on South Africa’s 
northern and eastern borders. They are also „ perma- 
nently ready te back up police operations in the 
urban areas. About half of the CF infantry regi- 
ments are also trained in conventional ‘warfare and 
are deployed in the South African Army’s two con- 
ventional divisions. 

A basic infantry battalion consists of three rifle 
companies, armed with’ RI rifles (the South African 
manufactured NATO FN rifle now being partially 
replaced by the lighter R 4) and Bren light machine- 
guns, each supported by a section of 60 mm mortars; 
a support weapons company made up of Vickers 
and Browning machine-guns, 81 mm mortars, 89 mm 
Bazooka and 106 mm Recoilless rifle anti-tank 
weapons, and an “assault pioneer’ platoon, respon- 
sible for mines, other explosives and basic engineer- 
ing; and a HQ company, responsible for leadership, 
administration and immediate logistical support. 
While this is the standard line-up, units vary depend- 
ing on their resources and the nature of their parti- 
cular responsibilities when deployed. 

In operation, troops are transported by Unimog 
troop-carriers and the South African-made Ratel 
Infantry Combat Vehicles, as well as being supported 
by Puma and Super Frelon helicopters. Given the 
nature of the guerrilla struggle being waged, the 
infantry is forced to operate largely. on foot. In 
Northern Namibia, for instance, few roads are con- 


sidered safe for regular use for fear of land-mines . 


and, so helicopters are playing a crucial role in the 
movement of the infantry. 

Infantry units are deployed on the ground to 
search out and engage guerrilla units. Once the 
initial contact has been made a follow-up operation 
is launched involving helicopter gunships, other 
infantry units and, of greatest importance, the drop- 
ping of paratroopers. In COIN operations paratro- 
opers are based at strategically located airfields and 
sections of the unit are on permanent stand-by, ready 
to be dropped into operation in minimal time. Para- 
troopers also play an important role as a mobile 
strike force in conventional operations and have 
been responsible for many of the regime’s attacks 
on the frontline states. 

The notorious Rhodesian Selous Scouts have a 
South African equivalent, the Reconnaissance €om- 
mandos, who are playing an increasingly important 
role as the racist generals plot out their strategy for 


survival. Known as “Recce’s’, the name is misleading, ' 


Though they are called upon to carry out dangerous 
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reconnaissance work, the Recce’s are primarily 
deployed in small units assigned to specific combat 
tasks outside the framework of standard military 
operations, They. operate outside standard opera- 
tional structures and are a law unto themselves, 
directly responsible to the Chief of the SADF. 

The Boer militia of the 19th century has continued 
‘to’ be a source of inspiration to the SADF. Although 
they carry the same name as their predecessors, the 

Commandos today play a different, yet crucial role 
in the SADF> The Commandos are localised . militia 
groups, basically similar to CF Infantry regiments 
without the full balance,of support weapons. They 
consist largely of volunteers, and although: some 
units are deployed in the operational areas, their 
major task lies in policing and defending the parti- 
cular area in which they are permanently based. 
With over 250 Commando units in a constant ‘state 
of semi-mobilisation, the potential of this arm of 
_ the SADF is substantial. Training concentrates on. 
developing an intimate knowledge of each unit’s 
geographical area of responsibility and regular exer- 
cises are held with the object of ensuring that each 
unit is aware of all petential’ guerrilla strategies 
and the most effective means of countering them. 
In rural areas the Commandos are in constant com- 
‘munication with the local white farmers, most of 
‘whom are members of their local unit, ahd are 
meant to be ready to move into operation whenever 
necessary. In the urban areas the Commandos are 
in touch with local military and police authorities 
and civil defence organisations. 

The armourin the South African Army is- not 
built around the traditional tank, given the nature of 
the terrain and the struggle being fought. The basic 
weapons employed are the more mobile Panhard 


armoured cars (manufactured in South Africa under. 


French licence), the AML 90, armed witha 90 mm 
cannon and AML armed with a 60 mm mortar, and 
‘both carrying a 50 Browning machine-gun. There 


are three NSM and approximately 15 CF armoured’ 


units. Tanks, namely the British Centurion and 
allegedly, the French AMX 13 and Israeli Merkava, 
are also in service but only deployed in a few con- 
' ventional regiments or in stationary positions as 
artillery. , l 

The artillery consists of one NSM and approxi- 
mately 15 CF field artillery units and one NSM and 
10 CF anti-aircraft units. As in the case of armour, 
the role of the artillery in COIN operations is 
limited. The field artillery has traditionally relied 
on the 5.5” (Second World War British), 25-pounder 
(Canadian), Abbot 105 mm self-propelled (British) 
and Sexton 88 mm self-propelled (Canadian) guns. 
But more recently the regime -has manufactured a 
large number of a modified-version of the 25-poun- 
der, the 90 mm field gun, and acquired a number of 
155 mm self-propelled guns from the United States 
during the SADF’s abortive invasion of Angola. 

During 1979 the SADF announced the addition of 
' the G5 155 mm gun to its strength, claiming that it 
was “comparable with the best in the world”, 
' Though the regime has insisted that this is a 100 per 
cent locally manufactured weapon, it is clear that 
the G 5, which can utilise all variations of NATO 
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155 mm ammunition, has been built with the techno- 
logy and under the direct guidance of a North 
American company, Space Research. 


Wirsin South Africa the SA Army is divided up 


-under nine territorial commands which are respon- 


sible for the basic administration of all units based 
in their areas. They are also responsible for defence 
commitments in their areas, particularly through the 
maintenance of Commando units in a permanent 
state of potential mobilisation. .One of the nine 
commands is SWA Command which, since 1977, has 
gradually been transformed into a ‘semi-independent’ 
operational command. Certain of the territorial 
commands, such as Western Province, based in Cape 
Town, have at present far less operational responsi- 
bility than others, such as North-Western Command 
which covers the rural areas bordering on Botswana, 
where guerrillas of Umkhonto we Sizwe are now 
widely active. 

As the armed struggle for liberation escalates, the 
SADF is forced to declare more and more districts 


‘as opérational areas. In these areas a COIN com- 


mand infrasiructure is established to supplement the 
local territorial command and NSM and CF units 
are shipped in, in a concentration relative to the 
level.of the struggle being waged. 

The majority of SA Army deployment, as des- 
cribed above, is for COIN operations. At the same 
time, however, the SADF has made extensive pro- 
visions for a large and powerful conventional force, 
1 SA Corps, which can be mobilised at a few days’ 
notice. 1 SA Corps is, apart from a small leadership 
and administrative contingent, a CF formation, con- 
sisting of 7th Infantry Division and 8th Armoured 
Division, each about 20,000 to 25,000 strong. Both 
divisions are made up of three brigades, each 
brigade consisting of infantry, armour, artillery and 
support units. The most likely use of these forma- 
tions lies in the continuing threat of a major fascist 


invasion of front-line states committed to support 


the ANC. In February 1980; for example, 81 
Armoured Brigade, the most heavily armed of the 
SADF’s six brigades, was put on stand by, ready to 


_ invade Zimbabwe if Botha and his generals deemed 
- the conditions right. 


Photographs and film footage of the apartheid 
forces in action during the heroic resistance of 1976 
give thé impression that. the troops involved were 
soldiers. The majority were, in fact, members of the 
South African Police (SAP). This similarity is a 
graphic example of the para-military nature of the 
SAP. A realistic definition of the police force is 
that. it is a wing of the SADF with additional train- 
ing in ‘crime prevention’. - 

The full establishment of the SAP, about 75,000 
strong, consists of the regular force, the Police 
Reserve and the Reserve Police. The regular force 
comprises about 35,000 professionals and 2,000 con- 
scripts (diverted from SADF conscription to boost 
SAP strength). The Police Reserve, established in 
1973, consists of ex-members of the SAP and is 
divided into two groups; the Active Group consists 
of ex-members who served as regulars for less than 
five. years and who are liable to serve 30 days 
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each year for five years after their resignation 
from the regular force; the Inactive Group consists 
of all other ex-members who are liable to service for 
unlimited’ periods in ‘times of emergency’ (this 
regulation also covers Active members of the 
Reserve). In 1978 the Police Reserve had a strength 
of 15,000. l 

The Reserve Police (not to be confused with the 
Police Reserve) is a voluntary force, established in 
1961, which assists in performing police duties when 
regular members are required for ‘more urgent 
tasks’. The Reserve Police, members of which are 
attached to almost every police station in South 
Africa, consists of four distinct groups: Group A 
are regarded as full-time paid police in ‘times of 
emergency’ to carry out regular police duties; Group 
B are required to perform two hours’ duty a day in 
patrolling their own residential areas during emer- 
gencies; Group C consist of employees responsible 
for the security of important installations and ser- 
vices at their places of work; and Group D are 
rural-based reservists who are required to act as a 
civilian riot force carrying out police duties in the 
initial stages of an emergency until regular police 
arrive in sufficient strength. 

All members of the/SAP are given basic military 
training similar to the SA Army’s standard infantry 
training.. All members are also trained in COIN 
operations, with particular emphasis on ‘riot-control’ 
and other urban COIN techniques. 

‘In 1976 the regime instructed every white munici- 
pality and local authority to establish and provide 


facilities and funds for the maintenance of a civil- 


defence organisation. The main function of these 
organisations is to be prepared to take responsibility 
for the maintenance of essential services within 
each white community in times of natural or mili- 
tary emergency. While the SADF claims that this 
role. excludes the use of military arms, the fact that 
over 750,000 white South Africans own civilian 
small-arms makes it clear that civil defence organisa- 
tions are being established as second-line/vigilante 
groups for the police and the army in the main- 
tenance of ‘law and order’ and the suppression of 
popular dissent. 

There are now over 600 civil defence organisations 
based throughout the Country, operating in liaison 
with local authorities, police, Commandos and 
territorial commands. A blueprint laid out by the 
Chief of Staff (Operations) SADF in 1976 describes 
the extent of organisation involved in each civil 
defence area. While it is not clear to what extent the 
plans have advanced, the intentions of the SADF for 
total militarisation of white South Africa are clear. 

Apartheid’s ground forces are supported by a 
modern strike and support air force, the SAAF, 
which plays a crucial role in all military operations. 
With its headquarters in Pretoria, the .SAAF 
operates through six commands — Strike, Trans- 
port, Maritime, Light Aircraft, Logistic and Train- 


ing. It is in the process of expanding and modernis- 


ing its major bases to increase its operational 
potential, ensuring that every region of strategic 
importance, in South Africa and the front-line 
stages, is within easy reach of SAAF fighters dep- 
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loyed in minimal time. . 

Most members of the SAAF belong to the Perma- 
nent Force, although there are a number of volun- 
teer CF pilots who serve on a regular part-time basis, 
as do the members of the Air Commandos. National 
servicemen in the SAAF serve on the ground in 
support and service capacities, 

Largely based in the Transvaal, Strike Command 
has three major responsibilities; reconnaissance, 
interception and ground attack. High level and tacti- 
cal reconnaissance is carried out by British BAC 
Canberras (also used as bombers) and French (manu- 
factured in South Africa) Mirage IIIRZ’s and R27Z’s. 
The SAAF possesses some ofthe most up-to-date 
equipment and techniques for photo-reconnaissance 
work which is of particular importance in planning 
pre-emptive strikes into front-line states. For air- 
borne interception, Mirage IIi CZ and F1 CZ inter- 
ceptors armed with French air-to-air missiles are 
deployed to cover Air Force and Army operations 
in neighbouring territories from air attack. 

Mirages, the Fl AZ and 111 EZ, also form the 
core of the SAAF’s ground attack force. Armed 
with air-to-surface missiles the major targets of 
ground attack squadrons are guerilla bases and 
refugee camps, and the administrative and economic 
centres of front-line states. The-SADF and Arm- 
scor’s first major manufacturing success (under 
Italian licence) the Impala MB 325M Mk i(a 2-seater 
jet trainer) and MB 326K Mk2 (a one-seater ground 
attack fighter) have also proved to be effective in 
counter-insurgency operations. 

Transport Command plays a crucial role in 
enabling the Army to carry out its operations. 
American Lockheed C-130’s and L-100’s (sold by 
the USA as “‘civilian’’.planes) and European Tran- 
sall C-160’s make up the heavy transport fleet- that 
is used for moving troops, equipment and supplies. 
Douglas C-47 Dakotas (delivered from the USA in 
the 1950’s) are still used extensively, notably for the 
transport of paratroopers. British Hawker Siddeley 
HS 125’s and American Swearingen Merlin’s (both 
delivered in the 1970’s) are used to transport key 
personnel and small supply loads. ; 

Maritime Command’s major responsibility lies in 
patrolling the South African coastline and for this 
it employs ageing British Shackeltons (recently 
refitted) and Italian Piaggio Albatrosses. British 
Buccaneer S Mk 50 jet fighter bombers are also 


employed for reconnaissance, as well as being held: 


in reserve for strike capacities. 

Light Aircraft Command has two components, a 
permanent operational wing and the Air Comnian- 
dos. The permanent wing is deployed in operational 
areas performing tasks such: as low-level tactical 
reconnaissance, casualty evacuation and light trans- 
port. It flies American Cessna CE-185’s and Sky- 
wagons, Italian AM 3CM Bosboks and the Atlas 
C4M Kudus (this last designed and manufactured in 
South Africa, based on the Bosbok). 

The Air Commandos consistiof at least 12 
volunteer squadrons of civilian owner-pilots who 
are trained to provide light support. Most of the 
aircraft flown in these units are. believed to be of 

i ` (Continued on page 24) 
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` for socio-economic development. 
- communication facilities compel society to use other 


Restructuring of 
Telecom Services 


S.P.S. 


TH telecommunication service in India is at 

present totally inadequate and often ineffective, 
though it is not the only public service in the coun- 
try in this dismal state. However, communications, 
the nerve system of any society, cannot be neg- 
lected. 

Successive Governments since Independence have 
been negligent or ignorant of the important role 
telecommunication services can play in socio- 
economic development and national integration. 
Consequently there has been a dearth of bold plan- 
ning and operational objectives for development 
and improvement backed by decisive action to 
ensure the necessary financial and material re- 
sources. 

Another basic problem is the continued manage- 
ment of two giant services, the postal system and 
telecommunications, by,a common board which has 
denied the needed authority and autonomy to the 
top managements. From the table below it will be 
clear that in India, telecommunication services are 

- not given due priority and adequate resources. 

Telephone density in India is not only the lowest 
compared the developed nations but is among the 
lowest even among the developing nations. Similarly, 
the percentage of the GDP, during the decade 1965 
to 1975-76, allocated for telecom development 
annually is also the lowest in India. Inadequate 
availability of resources has resulted in inadequate 
services and overloaded the system. 

Effective means of communication is a basic need 

Inadequate tele- 


expensive means. It is in this context that the 
developed and developing nations give high priority 
to the telecommunication sector. But India lags 
behind. Successive Plans in India have, in a way, 
been planning for shortages. There should be a 
clear fairly long-term perspective plan. 
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Some recommendations as to the objectives to be 
achieved by 1990 are relevant here: provide tele- 
phone and telex connections to prospective sub- 
scribers promptly on demand; provide a satisfactory 
trunk telephone service; extend the service to every 
nook and corner of the country. To achieve these 
objectives, careful planning and decisive action are 


_ Statement giving telephone densities and average annual 
investment in telecommunications as percentage of Gross 
Dame Product (GDP) for a few developed and developing 
nations: 





% of GPD invested 
in telecom deyelop- 
ment, 1965-1975:76 


Telephone density per 100 
of population in 1978 


DEVELOPED NATIONS 


Telephone sets DELs* 
Australia 41.5 28.8 1.09 
Canada 63.2 39.0 1.07 
France 32.9 18.8 0.68 
Japan 44.2 32.8 1.05 
UK 41.5 27.2 1.23 
USA 74.4 39.2 0.83 
DEVELOPING NATIONS 
Brazil 4.5 2.9 Not available 
Burma 0.1 0.07 0.23 
India 0.4 0.3 0.17 
Iran 2.5 2.3 Not available 
Korea 5.2 4.1 0,30 


SE aa 


_ *Direct Exchange Lines 


essential. To be able to provide telephone and telex 
connections on demand, there should be availability 
of exchange capacities and all local exchanges ought 
to be automated. The provision of an efficient trunk 
service will require the establishment of suitable 
transit facilities at all primary. secondary and 
tertiary centres, inter-connection of all the tertiary 
centres to their primary centres and so on, by high- 
quality, high-reliability transmission circuits. 

Extension of service to every citizen will call for 
a public telephone within a distance of 6-7 km, and 
there should be an attempt to provide.a public tele- 
phone in every village. 

Implementation of the telephone development 
plan requires tremendous quantities and varieties of 
material resources and there should be considerable 
change in the policy followed in expanding produc- 
tion capacities. Inadequate production capacities 
have meant denial of opportunities for export. There 
ought to be a policy of advance setting up of pro- 
duction capacities, meeting the requirements of the 
P&T and also permitting aggressive export cam- 
paigns. Implementation of the recommendations 
made by the Telecommunication Production Capa- 
city Planning Committee is essential for achieving 
self-sufficiency in telecommunication equipment pro- 
duction. 

Want of appropriate organisational structure with 
the needed authority and autonomy has caused 
great damage to the development of adequate plans 
and policies for telecommunication expansion and 
operation. There should be a fundamental restruc- 
turing of the postal and telecommunication services: 
there should be two separate departments with their 
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dwn Boards, and the planning and control of pro- 
duction of telecommunication equipment must be 
entrusted to the Telecommunication Board. A com- 
mon Board with a separate Ministry of Communica- 
tions is inadequate for management of the needs of 
such disparate public services as the postal and 
telecommunication services; the services given, the 
technologies and processes utilised and the manage- 
ment needs are totally different. Thus, the organis- 
ation of postal and telecommunication services as 
separate departments with their own high-level 
boards functioning as .and exercising the authority 
of a Ministry is imperative. 

There has also to be decentralisation of power, 
giving the field units full scope for plan implemen- 
tation and operation. A separate budget will also 
have to be presented on the basis of commercial 
accounting principles. 

Choice of technology is important in stepping up 
the efficiency of the telecommunication services. 
‘The most reliable, latest, sophisticated technology 
should be installed within a well-planned network. 
This should be backed up by a detailed operational 
plan, and every possible prob'em of operation and 
maintenance should be foreseen and prompt reme- 
dial action taken. This brings in the calibre and 
skill of the staff employed. Rather than a large 
number of unskilled personnel, as is the situation in 
India today, what is needed is minimum essential 
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Apartheid Land (Continued from page 22) 


American origin. 

Though helicopters perform fasks within the 
various commands, their role requires special atten- 
tion. In March 1979 the Chief of the SAAF stated 
that the SADF now realised the importance of the 
role played by helicopters in counter-insurgency 
strategy. These crafts are deployed in direct conjun- 
ction with Army units and are used for a variety of 
tasks. The largest, the French Super Frelon SA-321 


L, is used extensively for the transport of supplies 


and the dropping and retrieving of infantry patrols. 
Puma SA-330’s and Alouette 11 SE 313’s and 111 
SA-316’s (both French) are used as gunships, provid- 
ing air cover and following up guerrilla contacts, and 
“for casualty evacuation. Helicopters also play a key 
reconnaissance role in the SAP/SADF operations in 
the urban areas. 

The British Navy maintained the only naval force 
in South Africa from the 18th century until 1946 
when the South-African Navy was formed. The 
regime’s naval strength and choice of weapon sys- 
tems over the years gives a clear illustration of Its 
naval strategy in the context of its perceived domes- 
tic international role. 

In the first twenty years of its existence, operating 
in close collaboration with the Royal Navy, the SA 
Navy developed, in effect, as a wing of the British 
force. The buik of its present fleet was acquired 
during this period and consists of 2 destroyers 
(launched in 1943, transferred to South Africa in 
the early 1950’s and modernised in the 1960’s), 7 
frigates (four launched during World War II and 
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highly skilled and qualified personnel. A éompari- 
son of the number of employees per 1000 telephones 
in this country with the position in some other 
countries is given below: 


Average No. of employees 
per 1000 telephones 


1968 1977-78 
India 130 114 
Australia ». 29° 5 
U.S.A. 14,28 5,83 
Japan 25 NA 
U.K. 28.57 , NA 
Sweden 11.11 9 


It is obvious that the number of employees per 
1000 telephones is very large here. A large number 
of them are not fully trained and qualified, and if 
they are replaced by a small number of properly 
qualified personnel, most of the problems in the 
service can be reduced. It will be necessary to limit 
new recruitment and rely on better qualifications 
and skills. Also, a programme for developing opera- 
tional plans and for upgrading the skills and quali- 
fications of the-existing staff should be undertaken. 

A complete restructuring and replanning of our 
telecommunication system is needed and this is 
something the Government must start work on 
immediately. J i 


the other three including the flagship President Steyn, 
launched in the early 1960s), 10 minesweepers 


(transferred to South Africa in the late 1950’s) and . 


5 light FORI Class vessels (also purchased in the late 
1950s.) l 

In the late 1960’s and early 1970’s the SADF turn- 
ed to France in its attempt to build a fleet that would 
be capable of rendering significant support toa 
NATO force in the southern oceans. Three Daphne 
Class submarines were delivered in 1970 and orders 
were placed in France for four A69 frigates and 
three Agosta Class submarines. Two of the frigates 
were almost ready for delivery in December 1977 
when the mandatory arms embargo forced the cancel- 
lation of all these orders. There are also reports of 
an SADF.order placed in Portugal for six Corvettes 
which never materialised. i 

In anticipation ofthe arms embargo the regime 
announced plans for a domestic naval industry in 
1975, beginning with the construction of high-speed 


patrol boats. Patterned on the Israeli ‘reshef’ patrol ` 


boat, armed with Israeli Gabriel anti-ship missiles 
and fitted out with Italian assistance, it is believed 
that six of these craft have already been built and 
that more are under construction in Durban. Ideal 
for the defence of the South African coastline, the 
deployment of these vessels at the head of the fleet 
gives an indication of the shift in defence focus from. 
the sea-lanes of.the Indian and ‘Atlantic oceans to the 


coastal waters of South Africa, A further develop- | 


ment along these lines was announced in April 1979 
with the establishment ofa Marine Corps, equipped 
with locally built light patrol craft, for the protec- 
tion of harbours, 0 l 
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JHARKHAND-II © 


Submerged 


+ Masses 1n 


Rich Area 


GHANSHYAM PARDESI 


THE parts of the proposed State of Jharkhand which 
lie in Bihar, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh 
(Chhotanagpur plateau in Bihar; Sundergarh, 
Mayurbhanj and Sambhalpur in Orissa; and Surguja 
in Madhya pradesh), particularly the Chhotanagpur 
region, are known for their abundant forest and 
mineral wealth. In fact, a substantial part of India’s 
requirements of coal, iron, steel, manganese, mica, 
china-clay, limestone, copper, uranium, lac and 
wood are met from this region. Taken together, 
the central tribal belt contains around one-third of 
India’s total mineral wealth. And some of these 
minerals, like uranium, fall in the category of the 
most strategic materials. A few years back vast 
reserves of bauxite were discovered in Surguja dis- 
trict (Mainpat). 

The easy availability of coal, iron and other 
metals has led to rapid industrialisation in: the 
region. But have projects like Hatia, Bokaro, 
Rourkela, Tata’s steel complex at Jamshedpur, 


The first part of this article appeared in our last issue 
(Mainstream, July 19, 1980). 
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Patratu, Koyenar dam, Getalsu, Subarnarekha dam, 
Koyel-karo project, Palamau National Park, etc., 
or the coal-mines in Dhanbad, helped in improving 
the economic condition of the tribal and non-tribal 
peasantry in the region? Has it stopped the flow 
of Chhotanagpurians to other States in search of 
jobs? No. On thecontrary, these projects have 
resulted in new socio-economic problems for them. 
In Orissa (Hitrakud dam) and Bihar, the construction 
of dams has submerged thousands of acres of land 
belonging to improverished peasants. Compensa- 
tion has not been fair. About half a million families 
have been uprooted. Being the most indutrialised 
region in the’ country, it has attracted lakhs of 
skilled and unskilled workers, cantractors and 
money-lenders from North Bihar and elsewhere. 
These, in contrast to-the impoverished local tribal 
and non-tribal inhabitants, constitute a privileged 
class dominating every sphere of life. 

It appears then that, industrialisation has shatter- 
ed the socio-economic foundations of Jharkhandi 
life which had evolved around simple cultivation 
and fruit-picking. The local inhabitants have gra- 
dually been proletarianised. Reports say that women 
from the Bauri tribe near the Bokaro steel project 
have been forced into prostitution to support their 
families. Slave trade in tribal women is also alleged. 
Recently there were newspaper reports about 
Santhal women being lured to far-flung places like 
Tripura where they were made to work for fifteen 
to sixteen hours a day — and on top of that, 
contractors molested them. 

Sengupta sums up their plight in the following 
words: 


The Jharkhandis benefit from the development of Jhar- 
khand region in the same manner as the growth of slums is 
also included in urban development. Among the urban popu- 
lation the Jharkhandis are predominantly slum-dwellers, the 
immigrants prosperous folk: In industrial employment the 
unskilled workers are the Jharkhandis, the well-paid workers 
are outsiders, The officers come from North Bihar, their 
orderlies may be Jharkhandis. The contractors are outsiders, 
the labourers are recruited locally, The small pan-shop owner 
is a Jharkhandi, the big traders and merchants are 
Punjabis, Gujaratis or Marwaris... The professionals are 
outsiders, the maid-servant’s job is a monopoly of Jharkhandis. 
(Nirmal Sengupta, “Class and Tribe in Jharkhand’, EPW, 
April 5, 1980). 


‘In this way gradually the pattern of economic 
development in the past 33 years has replaced egali- 
tarian social relationships by capitalist relations of 
production. The positive gains of development 
have gone to the more advanced sections migrating 
from other States, while the local inhabitants suffer 
dislocation in life. Take, for example, the Koel- 
karo river valley project comprising two big dams 
and four power stations. The tribal people have 
strongly opposed the construction of these dams by 
putting up barricades to prevent lorries from reach- 
ing the site. Why? Al the electricity the hydel 


. projects in the region produce is consumed by the 


giant industrial projects, and less than 10 per cent 
is made available to the local inhabitants for dome- 
stic consumption. The percentage of villages 


electrified (5 per cent) is the lowest in the country. 
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That apart, the construction of dams has up- 
rooted a large number of villages. In Singhbhum 
district, where the Subarnarekha multi-purpose pro- 
ject is under construction, 95 villages were uprooted. 
Nor have -the tribal people benefited from the 
rapidly multiplying irrigation facilities. Only 7.2 
per cent of the total area irrigated in Bihar lies in 
Jharkhand were most of the dams in the State are 
situated. 

During the first three Five-Year Plans, more than 
60,000 families in Chhotanagpur and Santhal Parga- 
nas were uprooted to make room for public sector 
industrial projects (Sengupta, op. cit.,). According 
to the same source, 45,000 acres of agricultural land 
has been submerged. ` 

Then there is massive deforestation in some parts 
of the region, where the tribal people are heavily 
dependent on forest products for their livelihood. 
The trees subsequently planted may have greater 
commercial value for the contractors, but the 
tribal people find their own economy in ruins. Take 
Singhbhum district. Teak trees are being planted in 
place of sal. This is because teak fetches more 
money for the contractors, whereas sal trees which 
are more useful to the tribal people are being felled. 


Sal is a tree every bit of which (roots, bark, leaves, ' 


flowers, fruits and trunk) is used by the tribals — 
as food, as material for building huts, as fuel. In 
1975 a Forest Corporation was set up. It should 
have preserved the forests and planted more sal 
trees, but under pressure from contractors it adopted 
precisely the opposite course. 

Until about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
British forest policy in the tribal belt was to recog- 
nise tribal rights in regard to the use of forest pro- 
ducts. It was only in 1894 that forest officers began 
seriously to interfere in forest affairs. Hordes of 
officers and contractors from North Bihar and 
Bengal began to move into the forest area. Gradu- 
ally the Government’s authority was extended to 
these areas, eventually disrupting the tribal economy 
and the ecological balance. The Government began 
to claim complete authority over forest wealth and 
a new forest policy was framed to limit and regulate 
triba) rights. 

This policy has continued to this day. After 
Independence, the Government laid down in 1952 
the basis of policy in the following words: “Village 


communities in the neighbourhood of a forest will- 


naturally make greater use of its products for the 
satisfaction of domestic and agricultural needs. 
Such use, however, should in no event be permitted 
at the cost of national interests”. (emphasis added). 
(cf. Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, 1960-61.) 

One wonders how the framers of this new forest 
policy viewed fribal interests. What interests did 
they want to serve by sacrificing the interests of the 
local tribal peasantry? As a result of this policy, the 
traditional rights of the tribal people are no longer 
recognised and the local peasantry suffer because of 
colonisation and oppression by contractors who, 
having come from outside, have no. regard at all for 
local needs and customs. 

Two most important factors which have reduced 
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the tribal peasantry to destitution are: (a) loss of 
ancestral lands, and (b) withdrawal by the Govern- 
ment of their traditional rights in respect of use of 
forest products. Both these are the backbone of the 
tribal economy. It has to be admitted that Christian 
Missionaries were among the earliest to understand 
tribal life and to recognise the importance of these 
factors. Rev. Culshaw observed:.““The most power- 
ful motive,in Santhal life is possession of their lands 
which they till ... no motive is so strong in a tribal 
people as preservation of the life of the tribe and 
its mores ... and a Santhal’s.land not only provides 
economic security but is a powerful link with his 
ancestors ... the land is a part of his spiritual as 
well economic heritage ...”’ (The Tribal Heritage: A 
Study of the Santhals). 

If today the tribals are in revolt, is it surprising? 
The Indian ruling class. must re-read: history. 

What was the cause of the Santhal insurrection 
of 1855 which was put down mercilessly by the 
British? I must again quote from a British writer in 
order to awaken the Indian ruling classes: 

Inside India the Santhal Rebellion, 1855, at the time was 
taken as a portent and aroused much of the alarm and 
savagery of repression which were to blaze out less than two 
years later. The Santhals...who in a state of nature live by 
the chase, a people of extreme simplicity and loveableness, 
were suffering from Hindu infiltration...This meant change of 
habits and a whole train of perplexities. 
alienated, they were entangled in debts to people far cleverer 
than themselves. They were under foolish local officials who 
would not help them...No one dreamed of insurrection by a 
race so gentle and harmless, with courts...justice ever open to 
them....Then, without warning, a Santhal inundation swept 
over the outlying region of Bengal reaching to within a hun- 
dred miles of Caicutta, cleaving open skulls of Europeans and 
Indians alike, pouring out poisoned arrows, burning huts and 
bungalows, All ended, however, as it was bound to end, in 
massacre and executions. (From Thompson and Garatt's Rise 
and Fulfilment af British Rule in India). 

One common characteristic of all the tribal areas 
in India is that a large number of outsiders who 
have settled there have come to control the eco- 
nomy. Taking advantage of the material backward- 
ness of the tribal people, the outsiders have generally 
captured positions of power and gained control of 
business activities which have gradually been in- 


_ creasing. In the Chhotanagpur and Singhbhum area 


(the industrial belt), lakhs of skilled and unskilled 
workers have come from North Bihar, Orissa, 
eastern UP, West Bengal, etc, It is not that 
labourers are not available locally but control of 
the ‘labour market’ by. outsiders has led to increase 
in the number of labourers from outside — for 
instance, Bhojpuris from North Bihar. 
Administrative staff to run the industrial projects 
is also largely non-tribal, coming from the southern 
States (clerical) and from North Bihar and West 
Bengal (officers). Marwaris, Bengalis and Gujaratis 
control wholesale and retail trade. Punjabis have 
grabbed the transport system and contractorships. 
Considering the rapid industrialisation and fast 
increase in commercial activities, it was natural that 
such large-scale migration should have taken place. 
The presence of industrial workers in Dhanbad 
and Jamshedpur is resented by the local tribal popu- 
lation because they send their earnings back home 
across the river (to North Bihar), but the resent- 
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Their lands became. 


inent is much move against traders and contractofs. 

The role of Christian missionaries in the tribal 
areas has come in for sharp criticism by the West 
. Bengal Left, Front Government and the Centre as 
well. Referring to the incidents in Midnapor. district 
of West Bengal last month, the Government stated 


in Parliament that some British, French, ‘West 


German and Dutch missionaries and social weifare 
organisations have been aiding the Jharkhand move- 
ment and organising the tribals to agitate. The Dis- 
trict Magistrate, Midnapore, said in a recent report 


that an increasing number of foreign missionaries - 


were visiting Juagram (Midnapore district), He also 
reported that a number of voluntary organisations, 
financed by foreign ‘agencies, were working in Jha- 
gram sub-division without keeping the district 
authorities informed about their activities. The Gov- 
ernment also said that while some of the organisa- 
` tions had been doing valuable work in the tribal 
areas, some missionaries, taking advantage of their 
philanthropic activities, were working for conversion 
of the tribals. l 

The fact is that in Jhagram, the tribal people with 
their small wares were not given adequate space to 
se!l them in the market place.. The market is usually 
fully occupied by Bengalis, and the tribal people 
have been pushed out. What is so surprising about 
the tribals organising themselves to demand a place 
in the market and employment facilities in the local 
paper mill? . 
` One interesting fact about missionary activities in 
the tribal areas is that these have principally been 
opposed by the,landlord class and by Hindu communal 
' organi ations, such as the RSS. Now of course Left 
parties too have come outas bitter critics after what 
happened in Tripura. Historically, the role of the 
missionaries was that of agents of imperialism, but 
seen in the current context ofrelationship between 
landlord and poor peasant, their role assumes a 
different meaning. Christian missionaries have pri- 
marily worked among the most depressed classes of 
India — lower castes and tribes, who are mostly 
landless. 

When these depressed classes began to revolt 
‘against the feudal classes, the missionaries became 
exploiters’ first target of attack. The reason for large- 


scale conversions was that many tribals believed that - 


by becoming Christians they would be protected 
from the landlords. In any struggle against the land- 
lords and money-lenders the missionaries stood by 
the tribal people. In Chhotanagpur region German 
missionaries came in 1845. After having worked for 
five years in Ranchi they succeeded in converting 
only two Oraon tribesmen — both of them had lost. 
their lands. In course of time more landless people 
became converts. Why does a poor peasant turn to 
the Communists? Why does the peasantry in West 
Bengal (ruled by the Left Front) support the Gov- 
ernment? Because they expect their basic interests to 
be -protected. © 

The missionaries in the Chhotanagpur area in the 
late nineteenth century submitted many memoran- 
dums to the British Resident on behalf of the tribal 
people whose lands had been taken away by the land- 
lords. It was oppression by the landlord class which 
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Fable I 
MINERALS FOUND IN JHARKHAND REGION 


(CHHOTANAGPUR AND SANTHAL PARGANAS) 


_ Share of 
Jharkhand bihar 
per cent 
Copper 100.0 nil 
Kyanite 85 0 nil 
Quartzite 60.5 5.3 
Mica (crude) 58.5 neg 
Asbesios 53.0 nil 
Apatite: 48.6 nil 
_Coal 44.5 nil 
Sand 37.3 nil 
Fireclay 33.0 neg 
Bauxite* 32.4 nil 
China-clay (processed) 28.7 nil 
Tron ore* 22.4 nil 
Limestone* 3.7 7.5 
Manganese ore* 0.6 nil 
Pyrite nil 100.0 
Total mineral wealth of India 21T 0.47 


Source: Jadian Minerals Year Book, 1970. 


*Vast deposits of these materials have also been found in 
„other parts of the central tribal belt which comprise parts of 
the proposed Jharkhand State. The area which today lies in 
Orissa for instance. If Sundergarh, Mayurbhanj and Sambhal- 
pur are detached from Orissa, the State’s share of minerals 
found in the country will fall steeply as it would be in-the case 
of Bihar if Chhotanagpur and Santhal Parganas are detached . 
from it. Similarly, the tribal belt in Madhya Pradesh contains 
vast deposits of bauxite and iron ore. Only the south-western 
parts of West Bengal (Bankura, Midnapore and Purulia) also 
forming part of the proposed Jharkhand State do not have 
minerals,‘ This is a primarily agricultural area. 


Table II 


TRIBAL POPULATION IN BIHAR, ORISSA, MADHYA 
PRADESH AND WEST BENGAL 





State ` No. of Tribes Persons Percentage of 
million total population 
, of State 
Bihar . 30 . 4.9 8.8 
Madhya Pradesh 62 - 8.3 20.00 
Orissa 62 5.0 23.01 
West Bengal Al 2.5 S 


Sourc: Census 1971. 


i . Table Til 
INCREASE IN NUMBER OF OUTSIDERS 


Group 1951 1961 

Punjabis = 30,000 57,000 
Marwaris i 8,000 22,000 
Gujaratis 8,000 36,000 
Andhras 18,000 36,000 
Tamils 6,000 15,000 
Bengali-speaking 702,000 907,000 





SouRCE: Sengupta, op. cit. 
„made them seek conversion. The feudal elements were 
annoyed when the converts were not available for 
menial jobs or when they received education and 
raedical care. They resented the missionaries’ help 
to the tribal people to set up their own social organi- 
sations. The Unnati Samaj in 1915 and the Adibasi 
Samaj in 1938 were organised by missionaries. The 
tribal leaders believe that the missionaries ‘ceased to 
be politically active among them once the Jharkhand 
Party had been set up in 1945, Conversion of tribals 
must be geen as a part of the class consciousness of 
an oppressed peopleL] 

(To be Continued) 
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Case for 
Identity 
Cards - 


SATYAPAL DANG 


N accordance with the decisions 

of the party to which I belong, 
namely the Communist Party of 
India, I have fought elections to 
the Punjab Assembly quite a few 
times from one of the constitu- 
encies in Amritsar district. My 
experience of these election 
battles has left no doubt in my 
mind that a lot in the present 
electoral system and the way it 
has been put into practice need 
to. be changed. 

Voters’ lists are supposed to be 
prepared under the direction and 
supervision of the Election Com- 
mission. Actually, itis the staff 
of the State Government who 
prepare the draft lists. Invariably, 
they suffer from many defects 
like the following: 

(1) Often, many eligible persons 
are not included. Omissions are 
of various types. Some - are 
inadvertent. Many are at the 
instance of party in power, and 


the victims are known supporters" 


of the main opposing party. 
Many omissions also take place 
because some of the staff do not 
work as they should. They do 
not take pains to ensure that no 
house, no person is left out. In 
my own constituency, every time 
it was discovered by us that most 
of the workers originally from 
UP and Bihar but working in 
various mills and factories of 
Amritsar and residing in over- 
crowded rooms and houses. were 
just not there in the voters’ lists. 

(2) Often, many names would 
be there in the lists of persons 
who had never resided at the 
addresses given. In fact, there 
would be names of many who 
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had never resided in the coi- 
stituency itself. Sometimes these 
were bogus names. Often these 
were genuine persons residing 
and having votes in some other 
constituencies. - Obviously this 
happens asa result of some of 
the staff acting in collusion with 
some party, generally the ruling 
party, though that is not the case 
always. 

On the eve of every election, 
time is given for filing fresh 
claims as also for raising objec- 
tions fo names already included. 
Even if considerable publicity is 
given (though that’ is not always 
the case), our experience has 
been that common people at this 
stage hardly take any interest to 
ensure that their names, if left 
out, are included. The question 
of people taking pains to get 
wrongfally-included names ex- 
cluded just does not arise, 

Something in the direction of 
correcting the lists is possible 
only if political parties take 
pains to ensure filing of claims of 
those left out and to file objec- 
tions against names wrongly 
included. In my constituency, 
this has been generally done not 
only by us but also by the Cong- 
ress and often (ihough not 
always) by the Jana Sangh too. 
However the attempt of the 
bourgeois parties is often to in- 
troduce more distortions. We 
have had quite interesting ex- 
periences. 

In 1967, many claims had been 
sot filed by armymen posted in 
my constituency. The names 
were mostly genuine but under 
the rules they could not be voters 


in this constituency. They could 


be voters in the constituenctes to 
which they belonged and they 
could exercise their franchise by- 
post. Thisis well known. We 
objected to all such claims. The 
registration officer just would not 
pay heed to what we said and 
even to what we quoted from the 
rules. He was obviously deter- 
mined to enrol them. He gave up 
and accepted our objections only 
when we threatened to go to the 
High Court. ` 

Again in 1967 we objected to 
many new claims on the grourd 
that the persons concerned were 
really not resident in the consti- 
tuency, that they were residing in 


some villages in some other con- 
stituencies and that they were 
already voters there. In quite a 
few cases, we produced the elec- 
toral rolls of other constituencies 
in support of our contention. 
Yet, our objections were over- 
ruled, 


Our experience in this respect ™ 


was the worst in connection with 
the election held on May 31, 
1980. 

As is well known, there-was an 
uproar after the January 1980 
Lok Sabha elections ‘about a 
Jarge number of eligible people 
having been left out. There was a 
demand that electoral rolls be 
prepared afresh on  house-to- 
house basis and fresh claims and 
objections be invited only there- 
after. The ruling party, however, 
was in a hurry to hold the elec- 
tions. 

The Lok Sabha electoral rolls 
were declared to be draft elec- 
toral rolls. Time given. for filing . 
fresh claims and objections was 
extremely inadequate. Time given 
to the registration officers to get 
the new claims, etc, checked and 
to decide them after considering 
the objections was even more 
inadequate. Not only that. It 
was decreed that everyone must 
personally file the claim. Obvi- 
ously the intention was to ensure 
the minimum possible number of 
new claims. All efforts to per- 
suade people left out to go to 
file claims personally failed. A 
way out was found by sending 
the claims by post. Our Party 
was able to file about 6,000, The 
Congress filed about 2,500. In” 
all about 7,000 were accepted in 
“open court.” 

We were shocked when some 
time later, the Deputy Com- 
missioner, Amritsar, announced 
that only about 2000 new voters 
had been added. On enquiry, the 
registration officer explained that 
many names had been included 
twice and even thrice and this 
had been corrected. This explana- 
tion was far from satisfactory. 
We got reliable information that 
there were oral instructions to’ 
add as few new voters as possible. 

When the final lists, after they 
had been printed, were made 
available, we circulated them 
boothwise. From many afeas we 
received complaints that names 
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of several voters were missing 
which were very. much there 
in January 1980 and against 
whose names no objection had 
been filed by anyone. Whether 
this was deliberate or not, -there 
was no legal remedy open and 
ali such persons got deprived of 
their right to vote. 7” 

Another common experience 
in the matter of fresh claims is 


that these would include many 


whose correct age would be much 
less than the’ qualifying age of 
21. While we have strictly avoid- 
ed enrolling bogus voters of any 
of the types referred to earlier, 
we cannot swear that none of our 
supporters got enrolled anyone 
below the quahfying age. How- 
ever, the bourgeois parties have 
always been far ahead. We dis- 
covered among new claims, boys 
and girls aged as low as 15. And 


- our objections were not always 


accepted. The law is that once in 
the voters’ list, you have the 
right to vote though the age 
may obviously be less than 21. 
Itisa different matter that an 
alert polling agent can find ways 
to see that such persons dó not 
vote. 

Coming to voting, in every 
election there have been persons 
who have exercised the vote 
again and again, at first in their 
own names and then in the 
names of others. The polling 
agents cannot possibly check this 
effectively. The real check is 
supposed to be the indelible ink. 
Even the Election Commission 
has now conceded that it is 


really not indelible. People who 
vote again and again know how 
to erase the ink. We have always 
strongly advised our supporters 
not to indulge in this practice. 
Despite that, some young people 
indulge in it for thrill. Some 


other parties, however, organise 


this on a large scale. 

The malpractices enumerated 
above can makea winning candi- 
date lose anda losing candidate 
win. Ifeveryone were to have 
an identity card, containing his 
name, father’s/husband’s name 
residential address, date of birth, 
photo, etc., that would go a long 
way to remove/minimise malprac- 
tices. Itistime that the Elec- 
tion Commission paid serious 
attention to making voting 
dependent on the production of 
the identity card, which should 
be provided to every citizen. 

Introduction of identity cards 
would have some other advan- 
tages too. We will mention only 
one here. 

The bourgeois Governments 
which have ruled the country 


after Independence have been - 


unable to solve the problems of 
poverty, unemployment, high 
cost of education, backwardness, 
etc. The most backward and 
the worst exploited -(people be- 
longing to Scheduled Castes) 
have been given some conces- 
sions to placate them. To get 
these, they need certificates 
showing their castes, etc. Much 
time and money has to be spent 
to get these certificates. Often 
a certificate is accepted only if it 


is from a Sub-Divisional Officer 
at least. One has first to apply 
to him. He will mark it to the 
Tahsildar for report. The Tahsil- 
dar will in turn mark it to the 


Patwari. The Patwari may give 


his report not unoften in return 
for some consideration or may 
insist on a report from a legislator. 
The applicant has then to follow 
the same path in reverse. The time 
and money thus spent is not 
insignificant. The same student 
may require such certificates at 
different stages of his edu:ation 
in the same school/college. He 
would again require it when he 
applies fora job. The system of 
identity cards will do away with 
much of all this. 

Introduction of a system of 
identity cards is objected to on 
the ground of the likely expendi- 
ture. This argument overlooks 
the considerable saving it will 
mean for the state and for the 
citizen. 

When I was young I was fasci- 
nated by the many changes then 
taking place in the Soviet Union. 
But I could not understand why 
every citizen in the USSR was 
required to keep an identity 
book, which was even described 
as ‘internal passport’. Experience 
of the working of our electoral 


.system, the time and money our 


young people have to spend on 
getting Scheduled Caste or Back- 
ward Class certificates, are more 
than enough to convince anyone 
about the need to have a system 
of identity cards or books in 
our country too. 





Foreign Policy (Continued from page 8) 
have to work through international diplomacy, 


through the instrumentality of the United Nations.. 
‘We should work out dynamic unity among the 


littoral countries. That alone will not help. This 
problem requires some projection in Defence policy 
as well, and we should not allow our . Navy to play 
only a junior partner’s role in our Defence forces. 
Itis a long-term problem because, from my ex- 
perience of the Defence Ministry, I can say that 
while we can build our army within three-four years, 
and our air force within half a decade,.we cannot 
build our navy unless we concentrate on it for a 
decade or so. It takes longer to build up naval 
strength. We might not be able to meet the chal- 
lenge of Diego Garcia with our navy, but since there 
is a growing danger on the seas, we should at least 
be able to guard and defend our coast. 

The network of bilateral relations in both the 


` 
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political and economic fields is important for India. 
This network will have to be built up more effec- 
tively. The Government must take the initiative in 
convening a conference to develop collective self- 
reliance among the non-aligned countries. It is not 
enough to have some sort of understanding of non- 
aligned principles in the political field; there will 
have to be growing economic cooperation for 
strengthening the self-reliance of all non-aligned 
countries. This is the first priority. I would suggest, 
to start with, an Asian non-aligned conference, 
leaving out a few countries like China, Japan, South 
Korea, etc: Most other Asian countries are non- 
aligned. Secondly, it is important to give a closer 
look to the Policy Planning Cell in the External 
Affairs Ministry. We seem to have neglected policy 
planning, the intellectual input in framing the op- 
tions for foreign affairs. Foreign policy will have 
to be carefully planned and considered, and I sug- 
gest that we study this matter deeply.[_ 
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Cock-eyed 
Media . 


VIMAL | : 
BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


A year ago it was all the media 

getting worked up over 
„Mother Teresa. (Let’s get this 
straight — I have the greatest 
reverence for her, but using her 
mindlessly as ‘good copy” does 
neither her nor her cause any 
good). Then in succession it has 
been M. Kaye, Gita Mehta, 
Mrinal Sen and more recently 
Shobha of South Indian filmdom 
fame. 

Each of these personalities has 
had wide coverage almost simul- 
taneously in all the printed 
media. Never mind if all the 
magazines and newspapers said 
the same things about each of 
them. All made news and then 
the feature writers took over. 
After that you could have closed 
your eyes and taken it as read. 

Was the free publicity given to 
M. Kaye in any manner propor- 
tionate to the worth or signifi- 
cance of her book? Did all the 
periodicals have to fall over their 
feet to print identical stuff about 
Gita Mehta? Are originality and 
imagination in such short supply 
- among the media pundits? 

In the media’s coverage of en- 
tertainment, criticism has been ir- 
rational and unbalanced, and has 
totally disregarded the fact that 
readers are neither highbrows 
nor masala-lovers. The art films 
that get praised too often do not 
deserve half the superlatives 
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showered on them. The formula 
films that get flayed frequently 
have entertainment values that 
are unjustly played down. 

It is like the emperor’s new 
clothes and the theorem goes 
something like this: Satyajit Ray 
is the greatest film-maker this 
side of the Suez. The pearls he 
casts must be seen to be pearls 
lest the critics be branded as 
swine. So, even if Shatranj Ke 
Khilari was one big bore it isn’t 
done to say so. The acceptable 
thing is to write that the film was 
beautifully executed, the costumes 
were so apt, the casting so per- 
fect, the historical mood so 
vividly captured, etc., etc. 

Who would have the cheek to 


write that the film was slow, its 


entertainment value doubtful, the 
unfolding of its story tenuous? 
True, there was controversy over 
the image of Wajid Ali Shah. 
But it was an intellectual debate 
that did not attack the basic 
values of the film. Yet, of one 
thing there is no doubt: all over 
the cinema halls the whisper was 
heard: “Not all that good”. The 
verdict of the viéwer, however, is 
not important because he is not 
an art cinema connoissuer and 
Ray is not meant for:a plebeian 
public. 

At least this is what the atti- 
tude of the media spells. 
which gets saturation-point publi- 
city months before it is complet- 
ed and is eulogised while being 


‘made can hardly be panned by 


the same pundits, can it? 

A good film like Godhuli may 
be praised but not with the same 
noise and zest with which: a 
mediocre Ray offering is hailed. 
A pretentious stormin a coffee- 


‘cup like Grihapravesh doesn’t get 


torn to pieces with the venom 
that is reserved for the hodge- 
podge Hindi film. 

Kathak dancer Uma Sharma 
once made an interesting point. 
The critics, she said, write about 
the performances they see, and 
they don’t bother to see all per- 
formances. So some dancers and 
some dance forms get lopsided 


- coverage while others, good or 


bad, don’t get written about at 
all. Itis unfair to artists and is 
equally unfair to a public which 


wants to-be informed. What is. 


true of dance is equally applic- 


A film, 


able to books, music, film and 
theatre. 

‘In this context one of the 
biggest hoaxes foisted on audie-| 
nces has been that so-called great 
Urdu satire Adak Ke Panje. It 
is supposed to have been a smash 
hit for 14 (or is it 16?) years in 
various cities. When it came to 
Calcutta last month it was clever- 
ly and effectively advertised. The 
auditorium where it was on had 
displays of ° extravagant but © 
ancient press reviews and enlarg- 
ed photos of various Bombay 
film stars puffawing wildly ap- 
parently at Babban Khan’s pun- . 
gent humour. 

Like a thousand other ‘suckers 
I went to see the show. Starting 
with Amin Sayani’s stale taped 
voice announcing it as the show 
of a lifetime, it is one-and-a-half 
hours of the most amateurish 
tripe that even a school or college 
drama team would never dream of 
staging for public view. In any 


_ Other country Babban Khan 


would have got the ro!ttenest eggs 
and the ripest tomatoes, his show 
would have folded up in less than 
four days at the very first run. 

What I want to know is this: 
All these drama critics who talk 
of meaningful theatre, why have 
they not exposed Babban Khan 
all these years? When his show 
was first put on it might have 
had some freshness and novelty. 
On the strength of that, if he has 
carried on for 14 (or is it 16?) 
years, it speaks of the indifference 
of the media and the impoience 
ofan audience that allows itself < 
to be taken for a ride. 

Why have the critics not flayed 
this show widely and loudly and 
saved the public from spending 
money to find out for itself? Is 
this not a function of the media? 
What is the use of media pundits 
who have no sense of obligation 
to the public with whom they are 
supposed to be communicating? 
That they have no rapport with 
readers is perhaps rated by them 
as evidence of their superior 
understanding of, and apprecia- 
tion for, the art forms. That they 
have no: concern for the view- 
point of those outside their esot- 
eric circuit is something that can 
only be fought by constant attack 
on their values by readers and 
viewers, O 
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. and 


`- and ‘‘seriously” 
.mum wages in both the unorga- 


‘Labour Policy 


Imperative 


NARENDRA SHARMA 


HE Union Goverament’s labour 

policy is stil! in the process of 
being evolved. Since the present 
Government took over, two 
successive Central Labour Mints- 
ters have held discussions w.th 
the trade union leaders, jointly 
severally, to know their 
points of view on issues like 
bonus, wages, prices and indus- 
trial relations. Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi too had an oppor- 
tunity to address the labour lead- 
ers on July 1 and put before them 
the situation as she looked at it, 
And now, the Labour Ministers’ 
Conference, second in this series 
in six months, has also been held, 
to identify the problems afflicting 
industrial relations. 

The Government’s commitment 
to free and rehabilitate bonded 
labour, and to periodically revise 
implement mini- 


nised industrial and agricultural 


‚sectors, has been reiterated. Con- 
cern for child labour, women ` 


labour, the handicapped or re- 
tired unemployed army men has 
also been expressed in abundance, 
Indira Gandhi, not wrongly, laid 
stress on the need to implement 
effectively the laws that have been 
enacted rather than talk about 
ever more new laws. 

Most glaring in this respect are 
the laws on bonded labour and 
minimum wages for agricul- 
tural labour, to implement which 
hardly any effective machinery 
has been*evolved, The only States 
that have sought to implement 
them effectively are Kerala and 
West Bengal. By the end of 
Janata rule, in fact, 
Ministry officials were virtually 


silent on bonded labour; the same - 


machinery is now becoming elo- 
quent about it. The fate of this 
new awareness wiil be seen in the 
coming days when it comes to 
locating -it and taking steps to 
eradicate it. Only recently, the 
existence of ‘bonded labour was 
found around the Capital, in 
quarries, right under the nose of 
the Central Goverment. 


Labour’ 


Invariably, Government spokes- 
men -show concern over these 
unfortunate segments of our 
working population when they 
are confronted with the demands 
of organised industrial workers 
in the public or private sectors. 
The organised working class has 
fought for wages, bonus, dearness 
and other allowances, and has 
built a cushion against rising 
costs of living. They had to fight 
to see that some norms were 
established. Hardly any of these 
concessions were given to them 
on their own by employers of 
both varieties. And if the workers 
seek to defend and at places to 
extend them, for instance through 
periodic revision of wages and 
DA, that is natura]. The organis- 
ed labour movement can be 
justifiably criticised for not organ- 
ising unorganised working people 
and defending their rights — not 
only the right to better, human 
living conditions which seem non- 
existent in large parts of the 
country notwithstanding the 
Government’s professed concern 
for them, but the very right to 
live. The decreasing concern 
about land reforms under the 
pressure of rural vested interests 
is a pointer to the likely fate of 
agricultura! minimum wages or 
bonded labour legislations— the 
pre-Budget Economic Survey this 
year had completely omitted any 


' reference to land reforms, and 


that surely reflects the mind of 


'the Government. 


As for organised labour, special 
reference has been made to “low 
production — high prices trap”. 
It would appear that all the 
blame for this was being passed 
on to the organised working class. 
This was evident. when Indira 
Gandhi told the trade union 
leaders on July 1: “It is no 
wonder that such a fall in per- 
formance and productivity was 
accompanied by deterioration in 
the industrial relations situation.” 
Special mention was made of the 
number of man-days lost due to 
strikes and lock-outs, which was 
stated to bave reached the all- 


time high of 43.9 million in 


1979. There is no gainsaying the 
fact that any strike or lock-out 
inevitably results in loss of pro- 
duction, whether calculated in 
terms of man-days or otherwise. 
This loss due to the struggle of 
forces engaged in an exploitative 


system of production is inevit- 
able. A more rational approach 
would therefore be to identify 
the areas and issues to be 
tackled. 

It is interesting to note here 
that the Home Ministry, which 
too had taken a look at the lab- 
our situation in its annual report, 
incidentally, found that industrial 
unrest “showed signs of decline 
in 1979”. On the other hand, the 
man-days-lost yardstick of the 
Labour Ministry gives the impres- 
sion that it was the worst year in 
post-Independence history ! 

The Home Ministry has also 
identified the reasons for this 
decline in labour incidents. The 
industrywise wage settlements in 
major labour-intensive industries 
like jute, coal, steel and textiles 
were stated to have been respon- 
sible for this desirable situation. 

What seems to have been con- 
veniently ignored by those who 
point to ‘man-days lost’ figures 
is that the bulk of this was due to 
the 49-day strike in 59 jute mills 
in West Bengal, that alone ac- 
counting for a loss of 9.08 million 
man-days. The strike in the 
cotion textile mills in Tamil Nadu 
from May to August last year 
resulted in the loss of another 
5.75 million man-days. Add to it 
another 2.00 million man-days 
lost during the 110-day strike in 
four textile mills in Delhi. The 
issue in all these three strikes was 
wage revision. These prolonged 
strikes in the private sector 
showed not only the united resis- 
tance of employers but also the 
united struggle of trade unions 
irrespective of orientation. 

That the private sector is sore 
over this is understandable, but 
labour policy makers have to be 
realistic — an aspect that be- 
came a casualty during the later 
part of Janata rule. The Bhootha- 
lingam Group on wages, in- 
comes and prices had sought to 
cloud the vision of tke policy- 
makers and encourage employers 
to resist wage demands. The 
workers had to fight back not 
only the Bhoothalingam report, 
but im the case of the public 
sector, also the Bureau of Public 
Enterprises. The massive nation- 
wide mobilisation by public 
sector trade unions during 1979 
made the Government ‘Tetreat 
then. Lopsided stress on man- 
days lost, without reference to 


either issues or industry or sector, 
may confuse many but will not 
help evolve a balanced approach. 

There are already signs of im- 
balance in the approach to lab- 
our; this could be seen in the re- 
ferences made to “‘violence’’. This 
has been the burden of the 
speeches of the captains of indus- 
try and an important part of their 
well-considered resolutions. The 
Economic Survey earlier and the 
Prime Minister later, at the labour 
leaders’ meeting on. July 1, and 
at the Labour Ministers’ confer- 
ence on July 19 20, made special 
mention of growing violence in 
industrial relations. Put together, 
it looked as if the organised trade 
union movement was in for hard 
days. However, the 
Ministers’ Conference seemed to 
have restored some balance when 
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it advocated the curbing of 
violence-prone elements among 
both labour and employers. 

One has only to recall the 
bloody massacre in the Bailat- 
dilla mines, where retrenchment 
was involved, and in Kanpur 
Swadeshi Cotton Mills where 
workers were mefely asking for 
payment of their wages — not 
wage revision. The employers in 
Faridabad have been notori- 
ous for not implementing even 
minimum wage laws and for us-’ 
jog hired hoodlums, in the garb 
of security guards, to beat down 
struggling workers. The case of 


the coalmine belt is chronic in 


the sense that political patronage 
by rulers; past and present, has 
allowed smugglers, contractors 
and even fake labour leaders to 
play havoc. The issue had been 


repeatedly raised in parliament 
by responsible coalmine leaders 
without the Government daring 
to move in the matter. 

This is not to hold a brief for 
unscrupulous elements who 
might have crept into the labour 


= movement with the help of poli- 


ticlans, corrupt managers and the 
like, but to point out that to 
paint a movement black on this 
basis will not bring results. One 
hopes the Prime Minister only 
referred to an ailment- without 
preconceived notions; also, that 
the talk of “violence” in indus- 
trial relations is not a continua- 
tion of the approach adopted. 
earlier with the promulgation of 
the strike-ban ordinance. One 
has to wait for the contours of 
the labour policy to ~ become 
clearer. 
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- Mr Edmund Muskie has lost no time in offering to 
the worried nations of South-East Asia what seems to 
have become the American panacea: two parts -of 
thunderous rhetoric to one part O 
hardware. After the invasion of Afghanistan, it looked 
for a while as if General Zia mig 

` heaps of new tanks and planes — supplies which could 
have no bearing on the situation in the neighbouring 
country and which would be useless in the event if a 

hould one emerge. 


real Russian threat to Pakistan itself, s 
k on the border 


Now, following the Vietnamese attac 
camps and repatriation points, the US is rushing to the 
aid of Thailand with th: latter-day equivalent of a 
wagon-train full of Spring ‘eld rifles. 

“Very soon”, the Thai Foreign M 
week, ‘‘we can expect to see many American arms planes 
coming into Bangkok.’ He then we 
talks with the other- ASEAN Fore'gn Ministers — men 
who know as well as he does, and as well as Mr Muskie, 
that there is no serious possibility of full-scale war 
between Thailand and Vietnam. Even if there were, the 
Vietnamese would not be deterred by mew weapons 10 
the hands of the Thai military which, such is the bilance 
of military power, they could swiftly overwhelm. They 

_ would be deterred, instead, by the k 
Americans would probably invade them again from the 


north, 


What has happened on the Thai-Cambodian border 
is that the fragile and hypocritical arrangements which 
allowed covert military and political activity to go on 
simultaneously with diplomatic argument and inter- 
national humanitarian aid have collapsed. Whatever 
Mr Maskie may say, in Kuala Lumpur or elsewhere, the 
immediate provocation cam2 from the Thai side of the 
The vast refugee community that sprang up in 
Thailand following the Vietnamese invasion of Cam- 
bodia was quickly seen by thosz opposed to Hanoi as the 
best basis for striking back; Using and abusing inter- 
national aid, the Chinese, the Americans, and the Thais 
were all involved in an effort which has put the Khmer 
Rouge back on their military feet, aided a range of non- 
Communist political groups and fronts, and kept- cons- 
— inside and outside 
that country — that there may be other options for , 
their future than m2mbership of Hanoi’s league of Indo- 


bord>r. 


tantly in the minds of Cambodians 


Chinese nations. 
Without denying 
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f irrelevant military 


ht be buried under 


inister remarked ‘ast 


nowledge that the 


that the Khmer Rouge and the 
non-Communist political groups have some genuine 


Refugees as Pawns 


by new leaders for new campal 
months it was as if Khmers were being positively . 
encouraged to leave their country: little mention was 
made of the fact t 
the road to freedom would ever end up on the pave-* 
ments of Paris or Los Angeles. 
particular, were more likely to find themselves splashing 
back into Cambodia through the swampland with a new 
Thai-made khaki uniform on their back and a new 
any < 


support, this operation has involved a cynical manipu- 
lation of the already battered and weary Khmer 
refugees, Thinking to quit the war, many have found 
themselves redrafted — organised, taxed, and recruited 


gns. Throughout many 


hat only a handful of those who took 


The young men, in 


Chinese AK-47 in their hands. 


nt back to the 


refugees poured o 
the world — an 


As food began to run out again in Cambodia and as 
the Khmer Rouge guerillas became more effective, more 
ut of Kampuchea. 
d the Vietnamese — were asked to 

believe that a large number of Cambodians wanted to 
go back “in search of their families’’. 
reports suggest, were mainly Khmer Rouge supporters, 
reluctant or otherwise. The repatriation is now over, 
according to the UNHCR, But, thanks to UN naivete 
and to the use of humanitarian assistance as a cover 
for a build-up of the guerrillas .the damage has already 
been done. The Vietnamese have been given a reason ` 
_— or an opportunity — to cast aside the restraints that 
had previously kept them away from the border zone. 
- The Vietnamese have been immensely obstinate about 
Cambodia, and it is likely that they have never seriously 
entertained any of the compromise or coalition plans 
that the United States or the ASEAN countries have 
floated. One may criticise them bitterly for that. But 
-one must also ask what Bangkok, Peking, and Washing- 
ton expected was going to happen when they began 
playing games along the Thai-Cambodian border? The 
Vietnamese know all about sanctuaries — they operated 
out of them for 30 years. It was surely obvious that they 
would not allow an effective sanctuary for the Khmer 
Rouge to be built up under their noses, and that sooner 
or later they would react militarily, That has duly 
happened. But to picture this reaction as the prelude 


At that moment, 


Those who went, 


to a real invasion of Thai soil...which is what is being 
done with all the talk of accelerated arms supplies for 
Thailand is a misrepresentation which helps nobody and 
must further reduce whatever slight chances remain for a 
Cambodian settlement. 

— The Guardian Weekly, London July 6, 1980 . 
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Landmark in Space (Contd from page 6) 
that a considerable higher proportion of payload 
may be allowed. 

By the time the second stage of the rocket takes 
it over, the remaining rocket is not only consider- 
ably lighter which therefore allows for a higher 
speed. In the case of SLV-3, 8.7 tons of fuel were 
being carried in the first stage, which has been burnt 
out; but the remaining rocket is now tilted gradually 
in an easterly direction. The rocket is travelling 
` from west to east in favour of the diurnal rotation of 
the earth and this is why space stations are chosen 
in the eastern costal islands of India like Srihari- 
kotta so that in the eventuality (as in case of the 
previous one last August) the whole expanse of the 
Bay of Bengal is there to take it to its bosom. 

The third stage of the rocket js almost like a gun 
placed on its turret. By then the rocket has already 
reached its orbit, and the movement of the rocket is 
now parallel to the surface of the earth. At this 
point the third stage only gives it the necessary push 
or helps.to cover the remaining requisite velocity to 
make it an artificial satellite in circumnavigation 
round the Earth. 

(6) The efficiency of the rocket motor will also 
depend very much on the kind of fuel used, that is, 
how powerful is its thrust. The rocket works 
according to Newton’s Third Law of Motion of 
Action-Reaction principle and the greater the thrust 
of the exploding gas inside the rocket chamber the 
‘greater is its speed. Buta popular: misconception 
. should be avoided. The ejecting gas at the tail 
nozzle do not push ‘the air round it and this air 
pushes the rocket forward or upward. This analogy 
may come to one’s mind if one thinks of a boat 
being propelled by its oars hitting the waters. No. 
The Action-Reaction principle, or more strictly the 
principle of conservation of momentum, takes to the 
analogy of gun recoiling after firing. 

Granted therefore that a highly sophisticated fuel 
with much greater efficiency and being of a solid 
variety has allowed for much greater amount of 
payload. Even then the question remains whether 
this allows for a fourth stage. May be, by the fourth 
stage is really meant the third: stage of the rocket 
plus the satellite, which is the Rohini in this case. 
Usually what happens is that after the third stage is 


placed in orbit, at a suitable point the third stage’ 


with the satellite in its nose cone opens like a flower 
petal, a little push is given and the satellite is ejected 


in the orbit. Then both the third stage and the. 


satellite are in orbit circumnavigating the earth. 

It must also be mentioned, as PTI has noted that 
“the SLV-3 could theoretically be converted into an 
intermediate range ballistic missile (IRBM). Any 
nation that attains the ability to orbit a near-Earth 


satellite has IRBM capability. Ifa country can put | 


a geosynchronous satellite at 36,000 kilometres 
height (strictly it should be away, as the Earth is 
only a ball from such 8 distance so that we have to 
look at it in its total three dimensional perspective 
— D.B.), it can be considered to have achieved 
ICBM (Inter-continental Ballistic Missile) capability. 
China reached the IRBM.stage in 1970 and the 
ICBM stage early this year.” 
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TH SLY-3 with Rohini atop was scheduled to 
take off at 6.30 A.M. on July 18, but had to be 
delayed by ore and a half hour because of cloudy 
weather. At 8 hours, 3 minutes and 45 seconds the 
22-metre high rocket took a perfect take off. As the 
firing starts and the clamping pad holding the rocket 
vertically upwards like a collar round one’s neck ig 
taken off, it appears as if the rocket is precariously 
perched on its tail with no apparent support and 
will topple down any moment. Actually this is the 
take-off point, a vocabulary now used in business 
practices. In point of fact the thrust when suff- 
ciently built up rakes the rocket upward leaving a 
trail of black and white gas clouds. After ascending 
to a height of 18 kilometres in 52 seconds, the first 
stage was burnt out. The rest of the rocket rese to 
a height of 72 kilometres in another 135 seconds 
when the second stage was burnt out. It may be 
noted therefore that while in the first stage the 
rocket was travelling almost at the rate of one kilo- 
metre in three seconds approximately, or 1200 kilo- 
metres an hour, by the time of the second stage it 
was travelling stil] faster. The third stage burne 
itself out after rising to an altitude of 140 kilometres 
in another 188 seconds. The fourth stage burnt 
itself out after rising to an altitude of 285 kilometres 
in another 430 seconds and after ejecting the satel- 
lite in a south-easterly direction. 

From these figures we can only presume that the 
respective stages of our rocket are very short ones 
and this will allow for a four-stage rocket. The dig- 
tance travelled by each stage of the rocket is com- 
paratively short which may very well indicate the 
nature of the solid fuel that was being used. 

But there can be no doubt about a major break- 
through in our technical know-how. India can cer- 
tainly claim that it has reached the ‘take-off’ stage 
in the art of rocketry. That is a matter of consider- 
able satisfaction because in medieval times rockets 
asa weapon were used only in two countries — in 
China in the siege of Kaifeng in 1232 A.D. and by 
Tipu Sultan in his war against the British at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 


"THERE is a major error which has crept in the 
PTI despatches (MDS 5 GEN). It says: “The 
vehicle sped up at 28,000 RPT (repeat, hence no 
scope for misunderstanding — DB} 28,000 miles per 
hour with a jet of fire oozing out, and it was expec- 
ted to go through the first stage of separation at a 
distance of 80 kilometres.” 
_ This description by the PTI cannot be correct for 
two reasons: (a) the carrier rocket cannot develop 
that high speed of 28,000 miles-per-hour (MPH) at 
the end of the first stage: but more important, (b) if 
the carrier rocket were to develop ultimately (even 
if not at the end of the first stage) a velocity of 
28,000 MPH, it will have escaped totally from the 
gravitational clutches of the Earth to reach some 
other planet. It could.then not have done any cir- 
cumnavigation of the planet Earth as it is reported 
to be doing at the time of writing, once in every 97 
minutes. 
We have noted that the third (or fourth in this 
case) stage of the rocket has already been placed in 
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orbit high above the dense atmosphere. of the earth 
to avoid any air resistance and consequént retarda- 
tion of velocity. The third stage along- with the 
artificial satellite is shot forward but in a direction 
parallel to the surface of the earth.. It will then 
start falling round the earth, as it were, or go round 


~the Earth. At this point two forces are simultane- 


ously working on the third stage and the artificial 
satellite. One, the gravitational pull of the earth — 


- the centripetal force; two, the force which has been 


imparted to it to make it fly away which is the > 


‘centrifugal force. The resultant of these two forces 
makes it go round the Earth. The artificial- satellite 
is, as it were, missing the surface of the earth because 
it has been projected with suchaforce and hence 
falling freely round the earth. 

The minimum velocity requirement to make it fall 
freely round the Earth, that is, the minimum velo- 
city which will help it overcome or offset the gravi- 
tational pull of the Earthis approximately 18,000 
MPH. or roughly 5 miles or 8 kilometres per second. 
If we were to increase the velocity, it is clear-that 


~ the artificial satellite will trace a longer and longer 


a 


` interplanetary 


curve round the earth, but surely a point will be 
reached when with the further increase of velocity 
it will have escaped from the gravitational clutches 
of the earth. That velocity is 25,000 MPH or 11.2 
kilometre per second. : 
So if our Rohini were to be imparted velocity of 
28,000 MPH it will surely have escaped to outer and 
‘space. beyond the gravitational 
clutches of the earth. : 


, Jet us discuss a little more the problem of- escape 
4 velocity strictly in its mathematical perspective. 
When an- artificial satellite is going round the 
earth with a minimum velocity of 18,000-MPH it is 
tracing an elliptical curve round the Earth, one of its 
foci centres being the Earth-centre itself and the 
other centre somewhere in Space. Now as we in- 
crease the velocity of the artificial satellite from 
18,000 MPH: to say 19,000 MPH or more, the 
second foci centre recedes further into Space while 
the first foci centre remains with the Earth-centre 
as before. In other .words the eccentricity of the 
ellipse changes. 7 
-With the further increase ia velocity of the artif- 
cial satellite, a point will be reached when the 
second foci centre recedes to infinity, mathematically 
speaking, in relation to the first. This means that 
our ellipse has now become a parabola which is an 
open curve and the artificial satellite is no longer in 
a closed elliptical curve but sailing down an open 
parabolic curve and escapes from the Earth. To 
attain this parabolic curve, the minimum velocity 
requirement is 25,000 MPH or 11.2 Kilometres per 
nd. l aa 
What actually happens to the artificial satellite 
sailing down the parabolic curve? Or, rather where 


does the second foci centre which is supposed to. 


have> gone to infinity (mathematically speaking) 
actually end up? The second foci centre has coincided 
with the Sun-centre and therefore our artificial 
satellite which was so long an artificial . satellite of 
the Earth has now been elevated to the position of 


_an artificial satellite of the Sun, that is, it has 


become an artificial planet. ine 
. - We have, therefore, two types of cosmic velocity 


` 


7 


— the first which is 18,000 MPH or 7.9 to 11.2 km 


per second; the second cosmic velocity which is 11.2 
‘kilometre per second and more. And there is a 


` third cosmic velocity which is 36,000 MPH or 
_ approximately 16 km per second when a body travel- 


ling with that velocity reaches beyond the solar sys- 
tem. The third cosmic velocity is yet to be attained. 

One could perhaps take the PII despatch of 
28,000 MPH as a bad slip- and take it either as 
28,000 kilometres ‘per hour (that is, 17,500 MPH) 
or alternative as not 28,000 but 18,000 MPH and 
take it as a bad typing error though the -PTI repeat- 
ed the figure to emphasise. But unfortunately the 
AIR in its news bulletin was also mentioning the 
velocity as 44,800 kilometres per hour (which will 


- work out to 28,000 MPH). 


So far-no corrections have been made nor any of 
the papers mentioned the actual velocity noting, one - 
can suppose, this gross mistake as pointed: out above. 


ROB Satish Dhawan, Chairman of the Indian 
Space Research Organisation (ISRO), reported at 
a press conference in the afternoon of July 18, that 
the cumulative cost of the SLV-3 rocket was Rs 20.5 
crores, but this cost would not-be re-incurred for 
future space flights. The SLV-3 was a trily Indian 
enterprise, he said, in conception, planning and 
desiga. Only 15 per cent of the components had to 
be imported from the USA, Western Europe and 
other countries. Replying- to another question, he 
said, he did-not think that India had made sufficient 
advance in space technology to put an Indian into 
space. The next proposed flight of SLV-3 would 
have a payload of 600 kgms and would be designed 
to have a longer duration of its performance in space. 
Rohini will give us sigaal for 100 days and its per- 
formance at the time of writing is very satisfactory. 
SLY-3’s first two motor cases are metallic while . 
the casings of the third and fourth stage motors are 
fibre-reinforced-plastic developed at the. Vikram 
Space Centre. There are over 1,00,000 individual - 
components making up the vehicle and about 40,000 
fasteners are used. Some 46 major industries and 
institutions in the public and private sectors colla- . 
borated with the space organisation in testing and 
construction of SLV-3. 7 Ls 
Weighing just about 34% kilogrammes where the 
initial weight of the whole SLV-3 -carrier rocket was 
about 17 tons, the payload works to about 1 in 400 
which is an efficiency of quite a high order. Rohini 
is perhaps the smallest object. orbited by any coun- 


. try in its first attempt. Sputnik-1 launched by the 


Soviet Union was half-a-metre in diameter, was 85 
kgms in weight was the first in Space ushering the 
' Space Age on October 4, 1957. This was followed 
by the American’ Explorer-1 in January, 1958, 
followed by France in 1964, China in 1970 and 
Japan in the same year. China’s was the heaviest, - 
300 kgms, in its first try and since then they have 
“launched seven more, some of which are declared as 
for military reconnaisance. The Chinese rockets use 
liquid fuel unlike the Indian SLY-3 which uses. 
solid in all its four stages. ; 
India plans to put a 600 kgms satellite by 1986 


in a Sun-synchronous orbit which apart from its 


scientific value is also a major step towards develop- 
ing the ICBM — inter-continental ballistic missiles, 
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‘ A ‘made in India’ turnkey project 
overseas by one of the many Grindlays 7 
clients, Western India Erectors. 


ie 
F d products ‘made in india’: 2 
or projects and products‘made in India’: 2 
” . = 
on 
Grindlays foreign currency loans. à 
For quite some time, the tide in offices in 37 countries, including of conventional banking 
international business has India. And, a Merchant practice. 
been in India’s favour. ` Banking professional at your As for Grindlays, the spirit that 
Opportunities to take it at the doorstep. inspires this approach springs 
flood, crop up in many guises. The other facets of Grindlays Straight from its heritage of = 
Perhaps, a fertiliser plant in pioneering achievements are professionalism and service. 
Ghana or a chemical complex equally useful: pre-investment 
in Indonesia needs Indian studies, in-depth project reports, 
collaboration. Or, maybe, global market probes, advice 
there's a big export order for on acquisitions and mergers, 
Indian electronic components, project finance, management 
even know-how. of public issues, indeed the 
Wherever there's need for whole gamut of Merchant 
foreign exchange financing, Banking. 
there's always Grindlays For businessmen, this means 
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Prices and Politics 


Tee week, the day after the Chief Minis- 
L ters discussed with the Union Agricul- 
ture Minister the procurement prices of 
foodgrains, a press report in a daily long 
known for its bids for Indira Gandhi con- 
firmed on its front page: “Prices continue 
to rise from day to day and week to week 
in the Capital. In just one month there has 
been a 2 to 4 per cent increase in the price 
of essential consumer items like vegetables, 
edible oils, pulses, atta. The price of sugar 
alone has gone up by 30 per cent.” The 
paper has. been candid enough to concede 
that this phenomenal rise in prices has 
“played havoc with the budgets of the 
poor and the middle class families.” 

Right under the nose of the Centre, in 
the Capital itself, this is the state-of affairs 
under Indira Gandhi’s famous Government 
That Works. One can easily imagine how 
things are both in the matter of prices. and 

supplies in the country at large. In New 
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of Nehry Mogg! 


Delhi itself, the same press report rightly 
notes, “Fair price shops remain more ofa 
myth in this period of crisis. The much 


talked of Civil Supplies Corporation has 


not yet been set up.” To this may be added 
the irony of having a full-fledged Cabinet 
Minister of Civil Supplies, who has recen- 
tly been at pains to impress upon an impla- 
cable press reporter the importance of his 
portfolio. 
. The very next day another daily whose 
editor, according to unexpunged record of 
the Rajya Sabha, has been dubbed as ‘the 
sycophant’ of the - Establishment, warned: 
“Inflation may register a disturbingly high 
30 per cent ina full year if the price be- 
haviour in June sets a trend. Last year’s 
record inflation rate was 20 per cent.” 
Contrast this with the supreme callous- 
ness, if not disdain, being exhibited by 
Indira Gandhi’s Cabinet colleagues. 
Finance Minister Venkataraman in his 
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Budget speech did not seem to be in the 
least disturbed by the alarming inflation 
although this has overtaken the country 
before Parliament could finish discussing 
the very same Budget. Gimmicks these days 
do not seem to last even the length of a 
parliamentary session. | 
While the consumer in the Capital has 
to pay Rs 8 fora kilogram of sugar, the 
well-fed, prosperous-looking Agriculture 
Minister has had the gumption to tell the 
Rajya Sabha after a 30 per cent rise in its 
price: “We have left no stone unturned to 
Keep the price of sugar to a minimum level 
but I would welcome suggestions or advice 
' from members to make things doubly 
sure.” No doubt the Minister, on his part, 
has made things doubly sure for the sugar 
barons who have as much grip on the 
Indira Government as they had over the 
Janata. Blissfully happy at the cultivation 
of more sugarcane this year, the Minister 
delivered a memorable absurdity when he 
dragged in poor Divinity: “God seems to 
be happy with this Government”. 
- The crime situation in the Capital is 


admittedly alarming. This is not an Oppo- , 


sition charge: rather, the Congress-[ Mem- 
bers of Parliament from Delhi are under- 
stood to have complained about the poor 
performance of the Lt-Governor of Delhi 
whose preoccupation with laying founda- 
tion-stones seems to take precedence over 
everything else, and of the Police Com- 
missioner who has done a bit of Olympic 
sightseeing presumably to relieve himself 
from the boredom of official chores in 
the Capital. The MPs’ complaint seems 
to have led Home Minister Zail Singh to 
call a ‘high-level’ meeting of officials to 
discuss law and order in Delhi. Those who 
are acquainted with what is aptly termed 
Palace Politics, have let it be known that 
Zail Singh’s move in calling the ‘high- 
level’ meet was to cut to size the Lt-Gov- 
ernor and the Police Comunissioner, both 
of whom have not been on the best of 
terms with him for some time. Solidarity 
does not seem to be a strong point among 
the loyalists in the Palace. 

If Zail Singh is trying to do in the Delhi 
bosses, however gently, the Punjab Chief 
Minister has put him in the soup by 


quietly placing before the Assembly the 


oe 


Gurdev Commission Report which indicts 
Zail Singh on 35 counts out-of 50 cases 
investigated by it. Although the Indira 
Government has taken a blanket decision 
to annul all probes initiated by its Janata 
predecessor — and consequently Zail 
Singh has really nothing to worry about 
— yet the mud will stick to him and this 
1s some gain for his adversaries within his 
own party. One more example of rock-like 
solidarity among the Indira followers today. 

If Chenna Reddy is precariously per- 
ched at Hyderabad thanks to the simmer- 
ing revolt within his legislature party, 
which is occasionally stoked from Delhi to 
keep him on tenterhooks, Gundu Rao is 
faring no better at Bangalore. Antulay is 
holding on to Maharashtra Chief Minister- 
ship by means, fair or foul: he has set a 
new standard in doling out largesse by get- 
ting a fleet of State Government cars in 
New Delhi for the use of the Congress-I 
MPs, apart from other perquisites not so 
publicised. 

Is this the spectacle of a ruling party 
that can provide the country with a gov- 
ernment it deserves? It would of course 
be unfair to blame them. These are all 
Indira Gandhi’s chosen men, dedicated to 
her, or rather hanging on to her as most 
of them have ceased to have anything else 
to hang on to. 

On her part, Indira Gandhi does not 
seem to be worried that she is presiding 
over a party whose organisation is a myth, 
whose purpose is service to her and not to 
the nation, since most of her Chief Minis- 
ters put loyalty to her (and to her son, in 
the past) before commitment to the 
country. This is becoming clearer to the 
public day by. day as they watch the 
Ministers’ pathetic performance in Parlia- 
ment. Law Minister Shiv Shanker defend-, 
ed the indefensible on the Allahabad High 
Court Judge’s resignation, though he had 
shown his loyalty to the Prime Minister 
on this score. Similarly, Finance Minister 
Venkataraman could not possibly have 
been unaware that he was giving a clean 
chitto a number of illegalities when he 
defended in Parliament the scandal sur-` 
rounding the ill-fated Pitts aircraft in. 
which ‘the Prime Minister’s son died. 
Venkataraman’s anxiety to cover up the 
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skeletons is touching — one more demons- 
tration of personal loyalty to the Prime 
' Minister. : 

With such an outfit running the Govern- 
ment, it is no wonder that no problem is 
seriously tackled, and only a hand-to- 
mouth approach is permitted. Witness 
' Assam, where one of her cronies, the 
-© Manipur Chief Minister, rushed to sign an 


C agreement with the agitators which her 


-Government finds it difficult to accept. A 
sort of free-lance politico assigned to 
handle a major national crisis. When he 
finds he has over-stepped the bounds, he 
sulks in his room pleading high blood pres- 
Sure, and the’Prime Minister blandly says 
_ She has no knowledge of the terms of the 
deal. Thus, even when the Government 
wants to solve the crisis, it has done no 
perspective planning — no advance think- 
ing —-only ad-hoc approach with -a 
vengeance. One more sample of the Gov- 
ernment That Works. ` 

For practically everything Indira Gandhi 
of course has a ready-made response. If 
her Government is: unable to check the 
prices, blame the Janata Raj. . If the crime 
situation is bad, it is because “‘nothing 
much was done to curb crime” in the last 
few years (that is, after her ouster in 1977), 
as she has said this week in an interview 
to her-daughter-in-law’s magazine. And in 


Parliament, the Prime Minister’s refrain is. 


that the Opposition has been | “making 
political capital” out of all these problems, 
from prices to rape.. Not that she abstain- 
ed from making political capital out 
of the Janata shortcomings when she was 
in Opposition. The truth of the matter is 
that the disunited and discredited Opposi- 
tion of today is not in a position to make 


sufficient political capital out of the pte- `’ 


sent state of near disorder. . 

No, this is no time for the Prime Minis- 
ter to play the school-marm to the Oppo- 
sition. The failure of her Government — 
whether at the Centre or in the States — 
to tackle the serious problems that beset 


the people may lead to totally unpredict- - 


able developments. In 1971-72, after the 
heady electoral success, a certain dizziness 
had overtaken her ahd her colleagues in 
the party and the Government. In less than 
two years, the Gujarat unrest broke out — 
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' a Government that used to 


the students paralysed the administration, 


“not: very different from what has been 


happening in Assam in recent months. 
After Gujarat, the epidemic spread to 
Bihar and in the midst of it came the most 
formidable Railway strike in independent 
India, put down with savage repression by 
talk loud of 
Garibi Hatao. 

Indira Gandhi’s team today isin a far 
worse condition than the one she had five 
years ago. At that time, the escape route 
was : sought through Emergency. Can 
Emergency save her this time if and when 
the situation goes out of hand? 

Rumblings of new stirrings are yet to be 
loud and clear. But some distant drums 
can already be heard. If two BDOs in 
Bihar were mobbed and stripped by an 
angry mass of people for the crime of 
taking bribes and a police sub-inspector 
faced the same rough-and-ready justice on 
the charge of being a rapist, these are only 
indicators that the patience of the common 
people is coming to an end. If they take 
the law -into their own hands, they can 
hardly be blamed, when they find the law- 
makers as also the law-enforcers abdicating 
their responsibilities or themselves perpet- 
rating the crimes. Once this mood catches 
on, it cannot be suppressed by lathis and 
bullets, nor will all the croakings about 
“foreign hands” carry conviction. 

The writing on the wall may not yet be 
clear, but that does not mean the writing 
is never to appear. 


N.C. 
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Delicious Food 


At a recent, informal lunch in New Delhi, a senior 
Union Cabinet Minister sat chatting to a group of 
journalists, The food was lavish. One of his chaynchas 
ventured feebly, “Aajkal ye rape ke bare me kafi 
charcha ho raha hai.” It was an unsavoury topic, espe- 


- _į cially when the food was delicious, But, in his inimitable 


style, the Union Minister retorted, ‘‘Ye sab bakwas hai. 
Rape to hazaron saal se ho raka hai, aur aakhir aurat 
to bhogne ki cheez hai.’ There was mild, approving 
laughter. Then the topic drifted. One of the women 
around began to talk about the food habits of her dog: 
“Jimmi to aaj kal ek dam meat pasand nahi karta hai.” 
Another replied, half-serious, “To chicken khilaiye.”’ 
The Union Cabinet Minister was one of those to troop 
down to Baghpat in western UP after the alleged rape of 
Maya Tyagi. l 
— Weekend Review (A Hindustan Times 
Publication), August 2, 1980. 
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Who's Afraid 
of | 
Satyajit Ray? 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


Bomzay’s filmdom, like its coun- 


‘world of Awara is 


terpart further south, has a 
standard formula to get crowds 
and mint money. Obviously, 
reality has no place in such a 
formula. The movie moguls and 
the five-star.stars are there to 
entertain, not to educate, to 
arrange __titillating: journeys 
through Dreamland filled. with 
sex and song and dance and what 
not, not to remind peopie of the 
real world in which they live 
surrounded by real people. 

Nargis Dutt, undoubtedly a 
glamorous addition to the dull 


Rajya Sabha, even if the glamour . 


is a little faded, is a product of 
Bombay’s film world. It is 
hardly surprising that portrayal 
on celluloid of the drabness and 
ugliness of real life, of .poverty 
and suffering, should offend her 
delicate susceptibilities. Hence 
her unexpected, but not unna- 
tural, outburst.against Satyajit 
Ray for presenting to audiences, 
especially audiences abroad, the 
stark poverty of India. The 
obviously 
more to her taste than the world 


-of Pather Panchali. 


Ray has been accused of “dis- 
torting” India’s image by draw- 


_ing attention to the poverty and 


suffering prevalent here. Nargis, 
all admiration for Ray otherwise, 


4 


t 


goodnéss knows why, is of the 
considered view that ‘‘the kind 
of projection he does in the West 
of Indian poverty is not correct”. 
Perhaps the film-maker’s job is 
to continue the tradition of 
maharajas, mahouts, shakes and 
the rope trick, replacing thesé 
with their modern equivalents in 
the shape of handsome. heroes; 
beautiful heroines, breathtaking 
scenery wherein song and dance 
add an air of enchantment with 
the hero finally vanquishing the 
villain and establishing the 
triumph of good over evil. Big 
bosoms and exposed bottoms 
no doubt lend the necessary 
flavour to the whole package. 
The argument is that whenever 
poverty is to be projected, 
“modern India’? must also be 
depicted” to achieve proper 
“balance”. Modern India is pre- 
sumably what is repetitiously but 
quite vigorously depicted by 
Bombay-Madras producers. Why 
should the world know that our 
people are poor and hungry, 


often naked and shelterless? As . 


a senior journalist wonders, is it 
feared that tourists who . would 


be attracted by sex and esoteric . 


promise would turn away and go 
elsewhere if they find that many. 
here are lean and hungry? 
Satyajit Ray’s reply is that 
poverty is “a major fact of life 
in India? and that the world 
knows this truth. There is no 
reason, he. says rightly, why 
Indian films should not show it. 
Even “modern India’? of which 
mention has been made is a poor 


country teeming with hungry- 


millions. So why does Ray have 
to take the strange plea that only 
three or four of the twentyfive 
films he has made portray pov- 
erty and - unemployment? A 
“major . fact of life” cannot be 
wished away if it is not shown in 
films. The horrors of Vietnam do 
not cease to be part of history 
because Hollywood did not take 
much notice of them. There is 
no need to be apologetic about 
showing the real India, with all 
its advance and with all its un- 
diminished poverty, to any 
audience, here or outside the 
country. 

The Minister for Information 
and Broadcasting, Vasant Sathe, 
in a rather odd gesture for'a 


Congressman, or even a Cong- 
ress-I man, told the Rajya Sabha, 
“I take my hat off to Satyajit 
Ray”, but complained that at a 
recent film festival which he 
attended there was an impression 
that Ray projected Indian pov- 


‘erty to the exclusion of modern 


India. Vasant Sathe, and his 
party which under Indira Gandhi. 
claims to be waging a relentless 
war on garibi are no doubt cap- 
able of projecting a modern India 
that knows no poverty. For, they. 
have themselves created it. It is 
this peculiar creation of theirs, 
not visible to the naked eye, that 
film producers should project. 
Vasant Sathe sees no contra- 
diction or conflict between com- 
mercial films and art films. He 
forgot to add that there is no 
conflict between the depiction of 
poverty in India and the depiction 
of the absence of poverty in 
India. Indeed, the logic can be 
pursued further: there is no con- 


.tradiction between our national 


motto Satyameva Jayate and the 
statements as if there is no price 
rise, little of unemployment, the 
poverty line vanishing and the 
like emanating from the Govern- - 
-ment from time to time. 

Some may wonder why Sathe 
aud his friends in the Govern- 
ment get worked up about pov- 
erty as shown in films instead of 
doing something to reduce its 
impact on the people. But such 
individuals are cranks who don’t - 
know the first thing about poli- 
tics. If there is no garibi how on 
earth do you hatao it? What 
promise will our leaders and 
camp-followers make if poverty 
ceases to be a problem? 

Yes, Vasantji, you, Indira and 
we will fight poverty on the quiet. 
lt is a centuries-old fight, and 
like rape, even by policeinen, it is 
a “‘non-issue’. Why should ‘the 
world know about non-issues? 
We'll show them the chubby 
faces of our rulers and their 
children,.and all will be well. 

Who’s afraid of Satyajit Ray? 


July 29 C] 





The third instalment of Ghanshyam 
Pardesi’s article on Jharkhand has 
been held back for want of space,: 
and will be published next week. - 

i — Editor 
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_Peking’s 


Diplomatic Style 


OBSERVER 


> r, 
THERE is plenty of interest in 
this country at the prospect 
of India-China relations being 
normalised, and in that context, 


- Peking’s readiness this time to 


discuss the complicated border 
dispute between the two countries 
is generally welcomed. In fact, 


this is what the Chinese did not- 
agree to do in 1978-79 at the’ 


time of the then Foreign Minis- 
ter Vajpayee’s visit to Peking. 
For reasons best known to the 
Chinese authorities — obviously 


. out of their assessment of world 
~ events and happenings in this 


region — they have now agreed 
to discuss the border dispute. 

- In this background, the possi- 
bility of normalisation of Sino- 
Indjan relations brightened up. 
In other words, talks on the 
border dispute were expected to 
start after a frank discussion of 
ali issues involved — from 


Kashmir and Karokaram to` 


Sikkim and thé North-east — 


with the Chinese Foreign Minis- . 


ter, scheduled to-visit New Delhi 
early in winter. It was with this 
understanding that India started 
preparations on the diplomatic 


Jevel for Foreign Minister Huang 


Hua’s visit: this was the reason 
behind Secretary Eric Gonsalves’ 
visit to Peking in June last.. 
However, New Delhi was not 
prepared for. the latest Peking 
style of diplomacy. For one 
thing, the so-called Deng Xiao- 
ping package offer — that China 
would recognise the reality in 
the eastern sector in return for 
India recognising -it in the 
Western sector — was publicised 


through an interview to an Indian 


~ AUGUST 2, 1980 


journalist precisely at the time 


-when Gonsalves was about to 


begin his official talks in Peking. 
This came as a strange procedure, 
never pursued by parties engaged 
in. serious negotiations with a 
view to hammering out an under- 
standing. l j 

The second surprise came when 
it was found that inan interview 
about the same time as the one 
granted by Deng Xiaoping, 
another Chinese dignitary, Chair- 


man of the --Chinese Foreign. 


Relations Committee, Wang 
Bingnan, has questioned the vali- 
dity of the long-recognised 


“McMahon Line. Instead, he re- 


ferred to a ‘historic? document 
disproving the McMahon Line. 
Thirdly, Wang Bingnan, in his 


interview said that the discovery 


of this “historic” document had 
been made by an Indian scholar, 
and this had been raised by an 
Indian Member of Parliament in 
a private communication to the 
Indian Foreign Minister who, 


according to Wang, had agreed . 


to examine it. If it was strange, 
if not shocking, that a private 


‘communication from an MP to 


a Minister should reach a foreign 
Government — exposing the utter 
impropriety of the leakage from 
the Indian side — it is still more 
shocking that a responsible 
Chinese leader should bring this 
out in public while swearing to 
strengthen India-China goodwill. 

Observers in New Delbi have 
long been aware of this Indian 
scholar’s standpoint: it has never 
been regarded as a historic dis- 


covery. If the Chinese stand- - 
point on the McMahon Line is 


to be sustained, Alistair Lamb’s 
two-volume work on the Mc- 
Mahon Line provides a far more 
detailed case in defence of 
Peking’s contention.: The Indian 
position, held throughout, has 
been that the McMahon Line 
itself has all along served as the 
traditionally accepted frontier 
and is therefore non-negotiable. 
It makes no difference whatso- 
‘ever if the Chinese now discover 
not one but -half a dozen more 
documents to disprove the 


. McMahon Line. 


It is also not unknown in New 
Delhi who this MP is, nor would 
it be expected of him that he 
can rub shoulders with scholars. 


‘What is surprising is that, once 
again, instead of raising such 


‘matters, however trivial, through 


the diplomatic channel — as one 
would have expected of a Gov- 
ernment loudly talking about 
improving mutual relations — 
Peking should have taken to the 
extraordinary procedure of pub- 
licising it through a press inter- 
view. 

in a nutshell, it is clear to our 
Foreign office now. that Peking 
disputes the validity of the Mc- 
Mahon Line. In a recent com- 
mentary released by the official 


Chinese news agency, Hsinhua, 


there is a significant reiteration 
of the old Chinese denunciation 
of treaties “imposed by colonial 
powers.’ Which means Peking 
wants to make it known — again 
through the publicity media and 
not through diplomatic channels 
— that it is not prepared to re- 
cognise ‘the McMahon Line as 
the Sino-Indian boundary on the 
eastern ‘sector. 

The impression is inescapable 
for our Foreign Office that Peking 
has now taken recourse to a 
diplomatic style which by its very 
nature, creates fresh barriers to 
negotiations. The raking up of the 
origins of the McMahon Line — 
obviously done with calculated 
timing — would only strengthen 
the hands of those who question 
the very standing of China in 
Tibet: in a sense, the recognition 
of Tibet as part of China amounts 
to the recognition of an imperial 
conquest. l 

Those who have made'a study 
of the Chinese foreign policy 
functioning know of what is euph- 
emistically called by them “‘the 
people to people’ diplomacy — 
in other words, bypass a govern- 
ment and work up public opinion 
in a foreign country to pressurise 
the government of that country. . 
If this is Peking’s objective be- 
hind its latest diplomatic stance, 
it should very well know it will 
be counter-productive. 

Genvite well-wishers of India- 
China amity want the Chinese to 
revert to the accepted norms of 
diplomacy if they are keen on re- 
building the bridge that they 
themselves had destroyed by their 
unexpected military offensive 
across Indian frontier in 1962. 

(July 29) J 
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Industrial 
Policy | 
Setback 


KAMAL NAYAN KABRA 


oe 


o acertain extent the direction taken by the new - 


Industrial Policy statement and its contents pro- 
vide a clue to why it was felt necessary to make the 
announcement. An attempt to understand the fac- 


tors involved is all the more essential as it is stated ` 


that the 1956 Industrial Policy Resolution (IPR- 
1956) “forms the basis of this statement.” - 
It is obvious that it is no mere reiteration of a 


commitment to carry out the 1956 Resolution. In _ 


fact, the aspect of the Resolution which is highlight- 
ed is its “merit of constructive flexibility.” That the 
present statement is an attempt to go beyond the 
stated framework of IPR-1956 can be inferred from 
the fact that despite highlighting its constructive 
flexibility, a detailed exercise on the ways -in which 
the flexibility is to be carried forward, apparently in 
response to the situation prevailing at the present 
juncture, has been undertaken. It may also be point- 
‘ed out that the supposed flexibility pertains more 
to the manner .in which it has been carried out by 
successive Congress and non-Congress Governments 
than is inherent in the fairly well-defined positions 
taken up by IPR-1956. On all the important issues 


like the role of industrialisation, place of decentral: ` 


ised small and cottage industries, removal of re- 
gional disparities, provision of amenities and in- 
centives to labour, attitude to foreign capital, divi- 

sion of spheres of activities between the public and 
' private sectors, need for regulation of private in- 
dustries in the larger social interest in a fair and 
- non-discriminatory manner, etc., clear-cut positions 
were taken, except for the general hedging in the 
name of exercise of discretion invoking the larger 
national or public interest. Ascription of the perfor- 
mance on the industrial front since the Second Plan, 


$ : 


therefore, is as much to JPR-1956 as to the syste- 
matic and sizeable departures from it. 

The findings of a large number of official studies 
(like those by Hazari, Monopolies Commission, 
Mahalanobis Committee, Dutt Committee and 
official reviews presented in Pldn documents) as well 
as the evolving complex of problems in the economy 
do argue- a case for not letting things drift in the 
sphere of industrial development. Any exercise of 
taking a fresh look at policy and implementation is 
certainly in place. The question is: What kind of an 
in-depth look preceded the present re-enunciation 
of the industrial policies examining the relationship 


: among objectives, strategic and tactical juxtaposition 


of means, implementation mechanisms and constant 
monitoring and review throwing up fresh perspec- 
tives in all the above respects. The statement does 
not present a critical assessment of the experience so 
far. However, there is implicit in it a certain assess- 
ment of what has happened in.the sphere of indus- 
tries so far and an explicit recognition of the chal- 
lenge ahead. 

The statement tends to give the most critical 
importance to increasing the rate of growth of in- 
dustrial production through “optimum utilisation of 
installed capacity and expansion of new industries” 
apparently through creation of new capacities. This 
is expected to contribute to “increasing availability 
of goods at fair prices, larger employment and 
higher per capita income”. The slow-down of the 
rate of growth of industries, increase in unutilised 
capacity and steep rise in the prices of manufac- 
tured products have apparently caused considerable 
consternation in official circles. 

The industrial policy is supposed to address itself 
to these problems. So it has come out with “a set of 
pragmatic policies which will remove the lingering 
constraints on industrial production.” With this end 
in view, the following steps have been announced. 

1. Maintaining that the recognition in 1975 of 
“additional productive capacities” may fall short of 
“the full productive potential of the unit”, the 
Government “‘propose to recognise such capacities 
on a selective basis.” The criteria for legitimisation 
of such existing capacities are: (a) “importance from 
the point of view of national economy”, and- 
(b) production of-articles of mass consumption. 

2. Automatic expansion permitted since 1975 to 
fifteen industries, in excess of the normal permissible 
expansion in production of 25 per cent of approved 
capacity, will be extended to other industries listed 
in’an appendix. so 

3. Sympathetic consideration of requests for set- 
ting up 100 per cent export-oriented units and for 
expansion of existing units for purposes of export . 
promotion. Permission to create large enough capa- 
city by induction of advanced technology, “‘in order 
to make it competiiive in world markets”, will be 
given. -> 

4. Simplification and improvement of procedures 
for licensing of new capacities and substantial 
expansion. 

5. Growth and performance oriented incentives 
and special concessions and facilities for setting up 
industries in industrially backward areas. 


~ "™ 
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6. Setting up of nucleus plants in each district for 
giving a boost to industrial development based on 


usual backward and forward linkages. 


ee. 


7, Raising the limits of investment of the small- 
scale sector. That is, the definition of ‘small’ has 
been changed to accommodate much larger units — 
in the case of ancillaries, investment in such units 
in machinery and plant going up to Rs 25 lakhs. 

8. Liberal financial flows from public agencies to 
ptivate industries in small, sick and ecolcgically 
beneficial units. 

The listing of the important measures in the state- 
ment clearly shows that’ public policy will be so 
designed as to allow and encourage greater produc- 
tion and investment by private industries. Though 


_new private industrial investment, too, is sought to 


be encouraged, the emphasis obviously. is on expan- 
sion of production in the existing units: Not only 
unauthorised capacities (which, after all, -are based 
on declarations by the units concerned, without even 


‘a cross-check in terms of level of consumption of 


power and other controlled or Government supplied 
inputs), are to be-regularised but the same units may 
also be eligible for so-called “automatic growth”, 
meaning growth without needing a licence. The 
impact of such growth on new units, new invest- 
ments and new entrepreneurs cannot but be adverse. 
Moreover, tegitimisation of concealed capacities, on 
par with the voluntary disclosures scheme, weakens 
faith in regulatory public policies and encourages a 


` fresh wave of such activities. 


‘The impact on industrial production which- is 
likely to follow these measures cannot be under- 
stood without reference to the factors which tend to 
hold back the growth of industries, The present 
package of measures implies that the only major 
factor holding in.leash the growth of industries is 
either Government regulation and licensing or some 
structural constraints, the latter being again attribut- 
able, in terms of the present statement, to the 
Government inasmuch as the provision of such 
infrastructure was all that was enjoined upon the 


_ public sector in terms of IPR-1956. Accordingly, 


there has come about a substantive dismantling of 


- the entire edifice of indirect controls and regulations, 
especially concerning expansion and new capacity 


creation. 

It would only be some naive and immature 
industrialist who would put in an application for 
new units or substantial expansion insofar as he. is 


not intending to enter a new area. A new concept. 


-of industrial licensing with a much harrowed scope 


comes into existence. Expansion has a blanket per- 
mission in specified industries (included inan appen- 
dix one fails to find attached to the statement} and 


‘in a host of areas is promised sympathic considera- 


tion unencumbered by public regulations like what 
is officially described as “rigid locational policy” 
and ‘‘licensing procedures.”’ 

" When planning and public control are not activis- 
ed to influence private investment decisions, it goes 
without saying that market forces come in actively 


to determine these decisions. The expectation | 


underlying the policy package wrapped in the 
Industrial Policy statement certainly is that the 


£ 
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market will play a rejuvenating and activating role 
with respect to industrial investment. Forgetting 
for a moment the question of pattern of industrial 
investment in a situation of unprecedented income 
and wealth inequalities, what is the likely impact on 
the rate of growth of industrial production — the 
objective considered the essence today? 

Traditional! industries like cotton textiles, sugar, 
jute, oil-crushing, etc., have become relatively slow 
growth industries. The slow growth in per capita 
income, growing unemployment and increasing in- 
come disparities tend to restrict the market for these 
industries. If there are some objective factors ex- 
plaining the relatively heavy concentration of indus- 
trial sickness in these traditional industries, the slow 
growth of domestic market for these goods is an 
important one among them. 

Then, the elasticity of supply of agricultural raw 
materials and their fluctuating levels (particularly in 
the case of oilseeds, sugarcane, etc.) have tended to 
give relatively slower rates of growth to these agro- 
based iadustries. Can unshackling from public con- 
trol and regulation also unshackle the growth 
dynamics of these industries? The question mark 
tends to persist. 

In relatively newer industries a combination of 
factors, along with the slow expansion of home 
market and raw materials constraint, tends to res- 
trict industrial growth. One general factor is that the 
intersectoral linkages between agriculfure and indus- 
try are still in such aform that the generation of 
mutual growth impulses and their conversion into 
actual growth leading to a mutually supporting 
growth propulsion mechanism is rather embryonic 
and weak. The relative rates of growth of agricultural 
and industria) production moving disjointedly under- 
line this conclusion. For example, while rates of 
growth of the former during 1975-76, 1977-78 and 
1978-79 were 15,2, -7.0 and 14.5 percent over the 
earlier year respectively, the corresponding rates of 
growth of industrial production were 7.2, 9.5 and 
3.3 per cent respectively. 

In every case, very.many input constraints tend 
to inhibit growth of industrial production. These 
inputs are not only heavy-capital-requiring basic. 
infrastructural inputs bat also have heavy import. 
content.: Unlicensed capacity expansion in these in- 
dustries, particularly under the impact of the forces 
of unevenly concentrated purchasing power, is going 
to generate, if the policy at ali succeeds in capturing 
the imagination of the industrialists, severe pressure 
on basic and intermediate inputs. Its direct and 
indirect impact on imports will also tend to produce 
a growing trade deficit. 

In this process intense competitive bidding for 
inputs is likely to take place, which will either give 
rise to sharp price increases or push down the level 
of profitability below what may interest the indust- 
rialists. In either of those cases, the impact on 
growth of industrial output may frustrate the objec- 
tive behind such relaxed reliance on market forces, 

New ‘bottlenecks and disproportionalities may 
emerge. The long-term impact of such locking-up of 
scarce resources in an unplanned structure of indus- 
tries may jeopardise growth and for a long time to 
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come pre-empt a sizeable part of future investments 
in balancing and complementary investments. 

This scenario may turn out to be self-correcting if 
one can assume that the Hirschmanian forces of 
entrepreneurship will emerge sensing shortages and 
new and growing profit opportunities. In India, 
even the inter-war period of industrial growth, which 
comes close to a model of unregulated industrial 
growth (except for the powerful position of foreign 
political and economic power vis-a-vis domestic 
industrial growthmanship), does not lend credence 
to the hypothesis of imbalances producing successful 
pressures for their own redressal. 

In any case, opting for such an unbalanced growth 
mechanism signals the end of planning and the public 
sector as engines of growth. Moreover, such a mech- 
- anism inducing industrial development creates a 
pattern of industrial production which goes contrary. 
to what the policy statement itself considers impor- 
tant qualitative parameters of industrial “develop- 
ment” in opposition to “growth”. These parameters 
include: production of goods of mass consumption, 
industrial development based on local men and 
materials, industrial development of backward areas, 
growth conducive to ecological balance, preventing 
over-concentration in metropolition regions and 
without permitting the growth of monopolistic 
tendencies or concentration of economic power ‘and 
wealth in a few hands. 

ese outcomes follow from the very propulsion 


power for industrial growth brought into operation.: 


‘No scheme of concessional support and facilities 
and incentives making the social agenda of industria- 
lisation profitable enough for private investment can 
counter the inherent profitability of the luxury and 
conspicuous consumption goods of these who hold 
the centre of the stage in such a process of develop- 
ment. To the extent that any such regime of incentives 
and subsidies succeeds in bringing into being indust- 
_ ties which are otherwise not attractive enough for 
private investment, by the same token also brings 
about a certain enchanced degree of income and 
wealth concentration increasing the relative unprofit- 
ability of socially wanted industries. .It means the 
gize of incentives and subsidies must continuously go 
up in order to produce a given constant scale of 
publicly wanted patterns of investment. It also 
makes additional resource mobilisation from the 
sections wooed through such liberal offers of incen- 
tives and subsidies increasingly difficult because the 
clientele of such moves looks at the nef total impact 
of governmental promotional, fiscal and regulatory 
policies on their income and rates of return on 
investment. 

Not only the impeccable a priori logic of this 
mechanism (implicit in a subsidies-incentives regime) 
but also the progressively poorer response to various 
promotional steps for induced industrial growth 
witnessed over the last three decades support the 
above arguments. That this kind of arguments have 
‘often been advanced and are quite well-known make 
one suspect that.the qualitative character of indus- 
trialisation sought to be defined in the statement 
may well be a public relations gimmick. 

There are a number of factors which further 


strengthen this kind of interpretation. For instance, 
the statement reiterates the constitutionally given 
objectives of deconcentratism and egalitarianism. 
However, there are a good many concrete measures 
actually undertaken (for which notifications are 
being issued) which will directly and disproportion- 


‘ately add.to the processes of increasing monopoly 


power and concentration. The measures profusely 
welcomed by the organs of organised industry domi- 
nated by the large industrial houses (automatic ` 
growth, regularisation of unauthorised capacities, 
improvement of licensing procedures and self-deny- 
ing provision concerning takeover of “‘sick units’, 
liberal tax concessions for their merger with healthier 
units, ete., along with the implied restriction of 
public sector to infrastructure alone) constitute a 


_ qualitative redefinition of the roles of the public and 


private sectors; protestations regarding continuation 
of IPR-1956 framework notwithstanding. These are 
specific steps bringing about further strengthening 
of monopolies and concentration. As if to under- 
score the greater role of the private sector, the state- 
ment contains a thinly veiled indictment of the 
public sector which echoes the critiques of public 
sector emanating from the World Bank and FICCI- 
like organisations. 

On the contrary, there is not a single step which 
can, in effect, be expected to lead to an iota of 
weakening of the power and privileges increasingly 
getting concentrated in the hands of the large indus- 
trial houses. Even the liberalisation of investment . 
limits for the so-called small-scale sector will make 
it a happy hunting ground for large industries, 
particularly through greater ancilliarisation. 

Some of the propositions contained in the state- 
ment are an amalgam of strange contradictions. For 
example, it is not stated whether FERA and foreign 
companies will be entitled to sympathetic considera- , 
tion for their request for 100 per cent export pro- 
duction. Then, the companies having “‘well estab- 
lished R&D organisation’* and who have “‘demons- 
trated their ability to absorb, adopt and disseminate 
modern technology” will be “permitted to import 
such technology as will increase their efficiency and 
cost-effectiveness’’. What it means is that strength 
of R&D organisation is not seen in terms of “pro- 
duction” or “creation” of technology; it isa matter 
of successful borrowing and dissemination. Facili- 
ties are to be given to such companies not to pro- 
duce and generate appropriate modern technology, 
but to import such technology! This is some self- 
reliance indeed!-. 

In sum, the statement is not based on an objec- 
tive assessment of the problems faced by the process 
of industrialisation in India. Very many vested 
interests seem to have worked overtime to produce. 
the statement, which rather than furthering the 
logic and rationale of JPR-1956, gives it crude com- 
pliments while emptying it of its essence. Since it 
does not meet the challenge of industrialisation on 
a realistic ground, its success even in its avowed 
objectives is extrenely unlikely. It is not a position 
of being back to square one: it is a backward move- 
ment. Time-worn prescriptions, rejected in theory 
and practice, have been revived. C] 
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‘Uneven 
Development 
and | | 
Revolution 


A.K. ROY 


JFR Telengana to Naxalbari,, 


one important lesson has been 
‘ignored by the Communists in 
‘India — that is, the connection 
- between uneven: development and 


revolution. This is relevant in the: 


context of the present situation 
_in the North-eastern Region. 
In any under-developed semi- 


feudal country, apart from eco: - 


nomic exploitatidn, we kave 
social, cultural and regional ex- 
ploitation. All these types of 
exploitation generally work in 
combination with one another. 
And depending on time 
place, any of them can constitute 
the main ‘ contradiction within 
society. In the Nizam’s Hydera- 
bad, under the broad parameters 
of feudal exploitation, there used 
to be a national exploitation of 
the Telugu-speaking majority. 
Social and cultural exploitation 
was there. Even education in the 
Telugu language was prohibited. 

India was a colony; and Teien- 
gana was a colony within a 
` colony. For this reason, the 
struggle in Telengana did not 
start on the question of ending 


-feudal land relations but sought. 


to end (through the Andhra 
Mahasabha) the national sub- 
jugation of the- Telugu people 
by the Nizam and to bring about 
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and. 


unification of the Andhras. It 
was this national question that 
ignited the fire of struggle. 

Later on, the struggle for 
national emancipation was com- 


-bined with the’ struggle to end 


feudal exploitation. -National 
struggle combined with class 
Struggle emerged as a national 
liberation movement in which, 
in ‘addition to Telugu peasants, 
even the middle class participa- 
ted. Not only that, in view of 
the Nizam’s refusal to merge 
his territory with India, a part 
of the Indian - bourgeoisie be- 
came sympathetic to the Telen- 


` gana movement.. Because of the 


legacy of the Nizam’s rule, Telen- 
gana remained a backward area 
of Andhra Pradesh, and there 
the regional imbalance was so 
acute that it gave birth tothe 
divisive mulki movement. The 
Telengana movement, on the 
other hand, united the Telugu. 
people and helped the emergence 
of Vishal Andhra. 

This does not mean that re- 
gional imbalance or social ex- 
ploitation: can constitute the 
sole ingredient of a revolutionary 
struggle. The main question, 


‘whether open or hidden, is that 


of economic exploitation. Every 
national liberation movement is 
an extended class struggle where, 
against the principal enemy, all 
other classes join- hands in strug- 
gle, bypassing the land question 
and the problem of feudal ex- 
“ploitation. The Congress Party 
in Hyderabad in the late thirties 
tried a reformist movement on 
the national 
but could not 
succeed. This means that in any 
semi-feudal, semi-colonial coun- 
try, every revolutionary moye- 
ment will arise in the form of 
a national liberation movement 
where the question of class ex- 
ploitation may not bethe fore- 
most, and the centre of struggle 
would be those areas where eco- 
nomic, social and regional ex- 
ploitation in combination con- 
stitute the most acute stage of 
contradictions and where the 
chain of class domination is 
weakest. 

In the case of the Naxalite 
movement also, Naxalbari, De- 
bra, Srikakulam, Lakhimpur- 
kheri, Chhotanagpur, etc., 


‘question of the | 
“Andhra people, 


comprised mainly tribal areas 
and Mushahari, Surajgarh, 
Punpun, Rampur, Barha, Arrah, 
etc., were Harijan areas where, 
in addition to economic exploi- 
tation, there was oppressive 
medieval feudal social exploita- 
tion. Thus the Naxalite move- 


- ment highlighted not only class 


exploitation but national exploit- - 
ation. In the tribal areas this is 
most conspicuous . where most 
of the money-lenders, business- 
men, landlords and Government 
officers used to ‘be non-tribal, 
exploiting the tribals and the 
local people like the white settlers 
of south Africa, or zimbabwe 
till recently. All these patches 
may be described as internal 
colonies of the country. 

= The condition of Asian tribes 
in Tsarist Russia was similar. 
The best lands seized by the 
Tsars from the Bashtis, Buri- 
yats, Kirghis and other tribes had 
continued in the possession of 
the landlords, and when oases of 
Russian peasant settlements came 
into being, there was an awake- 
ning of the national spirit of 
independence. This meant first of 
all a struggle against the coloni- 
sers who had created an artificial 
system of land-ownership and 
condemned the nomads to hun- 
ger and gradual extinction. The 
colonisers, for their part, furiou- 
sly defended the unity of Rus- 
sia — that is, the sanctity of 
their grabbings — against the 
separation of Asians. (Leon Tro- 
tsky, History of Russian Revolu- 
tion, Vol. II, page 49.) 

Today the same conditions may 
be observed specially in the hilly 
and jungle areas of central India 
connecting Bihar, Bengal, Orissa, 
Madhya Pradesh and some parts 
of Maharashtra where the tribal 
and other socially backward 
people have to live a life of 
bondage in the social, political 
and economic grip of outsiders. 
When the flag of defiance is 
raised and autonomy is demand- 


‘ed, as in Jharkhand, the ruling 


class raises a hue and cry, alleging 
‘secessionist’ trends. In the tur- 
moil in India today, the most 
unfortunate part is the lack of 
policy or non-performance of-the 
Marxist parties which alone could 
have given a correct line, had 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial 
sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now available | 


S. | 
| 7 
| | (against Rupee Payment and/or under Open General Licence.) 


* 


Bouble Lock-Stlich Sewing Machines, multineedte 

chain-stitch Machines, overlock and Safety-Stitch 

Sewing Machines, Clothes Fashioning Machines, 
Pressing Machines, Garment Presses.. ` 7 


A, variety of sophisticated modern equipment 
aS for clothing and leather industry manufactured by 
f world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES erg 
K others are now made available to Garment 
industry in India. 
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Afghanistan 
Today 


DEV MURARKA 





Dev Murarka is Moscow correspondent of the 
highly respected Finnish weekly, Suomen Kuva- 
lehti. On behalf of his paper he went to Kabul 
towards the end of June, and analyses here the 
developments taking place in Afghanistan. 





T# most striking thing about Kabul a first time 
visitor notices is the lack of tension. Life appears 
to be normal, the bazaars crowded and little evidence 
of any military presence except at key points. After 
all the horror stories, one is not quite prepared for 
this normality. . 

The reminder that the times are, after all, not 

quite normal comes in the evening, as the dusk turns 
into darkness, the streets gradually empty of pedest- 
rians and motor traffic. The time for curfew, 11 PM, 
approaches and passes and in the stillness, at regular 
intervals, twice or thrice till 4 AM, one wakes up to 
the roaring passage of heavy tanks in pairs travelling 
fast past the windows. It-is an eerie feeling. Now it 
is there, now it is not. Much the same can be said 
of the Afghanistan crisis in Kabul itself. 

The Babrak Karmal regime tries hard to give the 
impression that but for a few people supported by 
outside powers, normalcy could return to Afghanis- 
tan much quicker. It also tries to impress upon 
visitors that contrary to Western press reports large 
parts of Afghanistan are relatively unaffected by the 
turmoil in the border areas. — : 

In a sense the claim appears to be true, Accom- 
panying a delegation of the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
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distrust of the Western 


: Organisation visiting the country, we were flown to 


Mazare Sharif for a day trip. It is the capital of 
the Balkh province and a major trading centre as 
well as a place of pilgrimage. It is named after the 
prophet Mohammed and the Fourth Caliph of 
Islam. Numerous Afghan dignitaries are also buried 
there, the largest tomb being‘of Mohammed Akbar 
Khan, son of Amir Dost Mohammed deposed by 
the British, who killed Sir William Macnaghten, a 
British envoy, in the course of the first Anglo- 
Afghan War of 1838-1842. 

This poignant reminder of the days of the Great 
Game in Asia is worth mentioning if only because 
during our all too short a stay there were constant 
reminders of the hostility towards the British and 
intentions still felt in 
Afghanistan, notwithstanding Margaret Thatcher’s 
enthusiasm for opening a new chapter of the Great 
Game. 

When we visited the shrine at Mazare Sharif the 
mullahs were quite courteous and did not appear to 
be under any kind of pressure to welcome us. A 


_ friendly curiosity rather than hostility was the over- 


whelming feeling all round. The same feeling was 
evident at the fertiliser factory some 15 kilometers 
away from the town and the largest industrial enter- 
prise in Afghanistan, built with Soviet help, where a 
huge solidarity meeting was held. But there we 


' learnt, through questioning the officials, that while 


in general the area was quiet, during the night rebels 
were active in the hills, mostly on hit-and-run raids. 

Much more serious was the sabotage of the gas 
pipe-lines, both of the one which supplies gas to the 
Soviet Union and the other which supplies gas to 
the factory. The first‘act of sabotage, against the 
Soviet pipe-line, was on a large scale. It took 36 
hours to repair and tens of thousands of cubic meters 
of gas were lost. But the rebels also lost several 
lives because they were not trained properly and did 
not realise the effects of the explosion which follow- 
ed. Subsequently, there have. been only two small 
acts of sabotage on the pipeline supplying gas to the 
factory and these were repaired within hours. 
When we joked with our official hosts about the 
extraordinary security precautions for our visit, they 
assured us that it was merely to avoid the remotest 
possibility of any harm coming to us, not because of 
any imminent danger. Conversations in Kabul 
confirmed that the Balkh region was relatively 
tranquil. 

Back in Kabul, the rhythm of life appeared to be 
just as regular. The shops were full of goods, from 
Finnish toilet paper to shoes from America, HI-FI 
electronics and fans, an essential item in the climate 
from Japan, textile from India, staplers from China 
and flasks from Taiwan. Hawkers were selling all 
brands of cigarettes from Britain and America and 
the Kabul Hotel was serving excellent Czech Pilsner. 
Kabul children must be the least camera conscious 
in the world the way they positively insisted upon 
being photographed. The shopkeepers were polite 
and eager and not averse to discussing the current 
situation in an allusive sort of way. 

Nowhere in their conversations was there angry 
cursing of Russians or of the regime but again and 
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again one came across the same formulation, the 


` same- formula, as if they had been drilled by a com- 
„mon conscience. Their refrain was that all nations 
should be free to choose their own way of life and 


‘that they felt satisfied that by this means they had 


~conveyed: all they wanted to convey about their feel- 
. ings about the current situation in Afghanistan. One 


did not see evidence of reports that Russians were 


being stabbed the moment they stepped out of their 


homes and shelters. One did find them shopping 
round frequently enough, including ladies, in a re- 
laxed manner. . 

This is not to suggest that there is not a universal 
desire throughout the country that they should go 
home. Even in Kabul it is made plain by everyone 
that the Soviet presence is not welcome. But it is a 
general, nationalist hostility and there are enough 
sophisticated elements in Afghanistan which do not 


take quite such a simplistic view of the situation | 


and recognise the complexity of the problem. In 
substance, their approach is very different from the 
Western position about the Soviet presence in 


_-Afghanistan and the future course of events which 
suggests that the Soviet Union is, after all, not in 
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such a weak position even in relation to the Afghan 
sentiments as is too readily assumed. The reasons 
are rooted in Afghan history as well as the Pushtun 
code of honour, Pushtunwali, the code of the most 
numerous and dominant community in the country 
forming more than 42 per cent of the population. 

. Unpopular as the Soviet intervention is, it has sur- 
-prisingly enhanced Soviet credibility. The Pushtuns 
set a great store on loyalty among friends, regard- 


` less of the price. The Soviet willingness to sacrifice 


their lives in the cause of their friends in Kabul has 
thus deeply impressed the people, even when they 
kill Soviet soldiers in fighting, they honour them in 
their thinking by saying he was a nar (man in 
persian). This is the highest compliment an Afghan 
can pay to another person. l 
When the Russians are gone, and they will inspite 
of Carter et al, this display of loyalty to their friends 
will be still remembered and honoured and it is 


-being commented upon now. This is a political 
asset of incalculable value for Moscow and its posi- 


tive nature is enhanced by the fact that by and large 
the Soviet troops have behaved extremely well, have 
kept a low profile and tried to impose as little as 


_ possible on the local population. 


In.comparison the Western stock has gone down 
because the people feel that all the big noise-makers 
and their ‘self-appointed champions are not even 
remotely willing to fight by their side. It is true that 
they recognise that the Chinese, Americans and 
others are training rebels on Pakistan ‘territory. But 
so long as they do. not come forward to fight toge- 
ther with the rebels, do not risk their own lives 


with them, it makes little impression upon the- 


average Afghan. : 
About the rebels, too, there is rapidly decreasing 
enthusiasm among the population for several 


reasons. To begin with, the very savagery of the 
rebels is beginning to be counter-productive and. 
alienating people. People simply do not understand 


why the rebels have to destroy mosques, schools, 
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kill teachers and a large number of innocent travel- 
lers and villagers. While these acts were excused in 
the initial stage, they are now beginning to touch 
the everyday life in a negative manner and are no 
longer welcomed. | . a | 

This is not all. Far more telling is the nature of 
the rebels, at least of some of their leaders, them- 
selves. On the one side are groups which claim to 
be inspired by religious feelings aud claim that they 
are fighting a jehad (holy war) against atheistic 
communism. No doubt they are shrewd enough to 
comprehend how popular jehad against Communism 
is in certain Western quarters, reputed to be proud 
of their secularity. But they are also the elements 
which have been traditionally opposed to modernity 
in Afghanistan. PE 

Besides, and this is an extremely important 
historical aspect of Afghanistan, many of these 
elements are relative newcomers to Afghanistan, 
who came there during the late 18th or 19th 
centuries, some of them brought in by the British 
in an effort to de-stabilise the central authority in 
Kabul. This fact of history may be conveniently 
ignored by the Western protagonists of the Islamic 
jehad but is by no means over-looked by the Afghans 
themselves. Quite simply, while these elements may 
be fighting in the name of Islam, in the Afghan mind 
they are linked with outsiders, with external forces 
and therefore not entirely to be trusted. 

Schisms of Islam certainly play a part in this 
distrust and some of ‘the religious group leaders 
have connections to sects which are not altogether 
popular even in the Islamic circles in Afghanistan. 
For instance, one of the great consolidators of 
Afghanistan in modern times and the first codifier 
of the Afghan Islamic code, Abdur Rahman 
(1880-1901) went so far as to deny permission even 
to men coming from Arabia, claiming descent from 
the Prophet, to enter Afghanistan. Indeed, Afghans 
have traditionally rejected Wahabism as an un- 
Islamic heresy and since the reign of Timur Shah in 
the late 18th century there has been a special office 
for combating the propagation of Wahabi doctrines. 
Under the circumstances, the current notion that 
Saudi support for the rebels is something which will 


enthuse the masses in Afghanistan turns out to be - 


ludicrously naive, as are so many other -ignorant 
notions about Afghanistan being propagated in the 
West. 

Aside from these traditional elements of opposi- 
tion, which the Afghan intelligentsia calls the linked 
elements — that is, linked to outside powers and 
doctrines — there are of course other groups equally 
religious in outlook and professing to be fighting’ to 
save Islam in Afghanistan. While these groups may 
command more sympathy, they too have become 
somewhat discredited in the eyes of the faithful. 
The question put to them, to which they are unable 


- to give a satisfactory answer to influential tribal 


leaders, is that if they are-fighting a battle for Islam 
what are American, Chinese and other infidels doing 
in their camps? While the West may consider itself, 
in association with the Chinese, a champion of Islam _ 
in Afghanistan — though not in Iran, of course — 
for the faithful it is no jehad at all if it is controlled 
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and directed by the unfaithful. i 

Thus, the close association of the rebel groups 
with external sources, while bringing them firepower 
and money to some extent,. has diminished their 
political and ideological credibility. lf ‘their supply 
of arms were to dry up, the rebels would altogether 
cease to be effective. Moreover, the position of the 
rebels has been very adversely affected by a recent 
decision of the jirgahs (assemblies) of 
the most influential tribes on the Afghan-Pakistan 
border, such as Afridi, Waziri, Mohmand and a 
few others, to refrain from actively associating or 
helping the rebels from across the borders, though 
not to oppose them. This appears to be declaration 
of neutrality between the rebels and the Government 
in Kabul. But in effect it will be more helpful to the 
authorities in Kabul because the rebels will be 
deprived of substantial support and sanctuary facili- 


ties from the local population. It also opens up a. 


way for eventual reconciliation between Kabul and 
the outlying tribes, though it is still far off. — 


In essence, therefore, the situation in Afghanistan 


is that less and less people are prepared to fight for 
the rebel cause and a large majority of those who 
went over the border want to return home, given a 
greater degree of normalcy. In most Afghan circles 


. there is a strong and growing feeling that China, 


the West, Pakistan and the Arabs as well as Iran 
are egging them on to a disastrous collision course 
with the Russians, with inadequate support and 
this can only bring ruinto the country. Therefore, 
people are gradually edging away from this even- 
tuality. Conversely; a desire is growing for an 
internal solution to the. crisis and accommodation 
with the Soviet Union and this may explain why a 
surprisingly large number of religious leaders are 
beginning to co-operate with the Karmal Govern- 
‘ment despite their distrust of it..They, too, see 
little future in a futile all-out confrontation. 

What then is the explanation of violence during a 
recent strike in Kabul and shooting heard at night 
in the capital? The explanation offered by informed 
observers in Kabul is that violence started when the 
Opposition tried to force a shop-keeper to close 
his shop and killed him. This triggered off a chain 
of killings by both sides. As for the shooting, most 
people in. Kabul believe that this is not between the 
Opposition and the authorities but between two 
groups of Communisis who are now in power in 
tandem — the Khalq (People) and the Parcham 
(Flag). Babrak Karmal belongs to the Parcham 
group. He and his mates were ousted from the 
revolutionary Government soon after the April 1978 
Revolution; largely due to the intrigues of Hafi- 
zullah Amin. Inspite of the fact that the Khalq 
‘ group members themselves suffered from Amin’s 
actions, they have not reconciled themselves to the 
subsequent ascendency of Karmal and the Parcham 
group, partly because the Khalq is still the majority 


group. Their passionate warfare with each other 


is just as complicating a factor in the Afghan situ- 
‘ation as the fight with the Islamic rebels. 

This too is rooted in the specific nature of the 
mores of ‘Afghan society. Briefly, the Parcham 
group largely consists of the urban intelligentsia, 
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some of 


mainly from Kabul, while the Khalq support comes 
from the rural areas, mainly the south-east region 
beyond Kabul. The tribal composition of the two 
groups is also different which adds another dimen- 
sion to their antagonism. The sufferings of both the 
groups under Amin, which should have taught them 
to be cautious of further schisms, seems to have 
made little difference. Even though the Russians are . 
unhappy about this warfare, they are not in a posi- 
tion to halt it. 
Paradoxically enough, this group rivalry may in 
the end offer a way-out of the internal crisis in 
Afghanistan in aa unexpected manner. Inspite of 
the moderate and conciliatory policies being follow- 


‘ed by the Karmal Government and the greater 


willingness of the people to be reconciled to the 
status quo, it is clear that Karmal himself will never 
be acceptable to the Afghans because he is too 
closely associated with the Soviet intervention. 
Therefore, a more acceptable figure will have to be 
found sooner or later. In view of the Khalq objec- 
tion to the Parcham ascendency, if may be possible 
to find such a figure frora the ranks of Khalq 
moderates. This will be acceptable to Moscow as 
well. 

This is not to suggest that Moscow is planning to 
push Karmal away in favour ofa particular candi- 
date. On the contrary, the Soviet interests and credi- 
bility with Afghans will be hurt even more if Mos- 
cow is seen to get rid of Karmal after using him. 

Another important consideration, whoever emer- 
ges to take over from Karmal, must be seen and 
believed to emerge in his own right and through his 
own efforts rather than through Soviet manipulation. 
Otherwise the whole purpose of such an exercise 
will be defeated. Meanwhile Karmal himself, sensing 
the need and the mood of the people, has begun to 
explore the possibility of broadening the govern- 
ment’s base and bringing in people from outside the 
party who command some respect and acceptance 
in the society at large. This is the clear meaning of 
his announcement at a televised public meeting to 
welcome the AAPSO delegates on-June 28 that he 
wanted to form a national fatherland front to run 
the country. 

What appears to be happening in Afghanistan is 
that after the first phase of the crisis — the Soviet 
intervention, overthrow of the Amin regime and 
intensified rebel activity from Pakistani bases — 
political life is slowly but surely gaining a momen- 
tum of its own, quite unrelated to the sound and 
fury in far off places like Washington, London and 
Bonn. When the situation is viewed from the close 
range of Kabul, the almost total irrelevance of the 
Western posture on Afghanistan becomes apparent. 
There is an expanding urge there to find a solution 
which will mean the Russians feel confident enough 
to hasten ‘military withdrawal on their own. The 
Soviet position inside the country is still difficult 
but it appears to be far better than it was even a 


.couple of months ago. If the Russians handle the 


situation carefully and tactfully, it may improve 

farther. 
Whether the Soviet policy-makers are fully con- 
(Continued on page 23) 
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“Playing 
the 


Sedulous 


22 i 


Ape” 


C.L.R. SASTRI 


T= outstanding fact about R.L. 
Steyenson is that, though he 
himself was, at one period of his 
illustrious career, an imitator, 
naked and unashamed, of the 
master-spirits that preceded him, 
itis next to impossible to copy 
his style in our turn. This is not 
to suggest that he topped every- 
one else as a writer of -English 
prose. There is, indeed, a funda- 
mental divergence of opinion on 
this matter among those that are 
competent to speak upon it. 
They are divided sharply into 
two broad camps: the one hold- 
ing that he is facile princeps 
as a stylist, the other asseverat- 
ing that he was nothing of the 
kind. f ; 

On the whole, I favour the for- 
mer group, while readily conced- 
ing that he has his peers. In this 
connection I must confess that I 
fail to see what is proposed to be 
gained by the current insidious 
fashion of systematically debunk- 
ing him, of attempting in all pos- 
sible ways not to give him his 
due. I wonder whether his 
numerous detractors would have 
had the temerity to denigrate him 
to such an extent if they had not 
had his own rather rash state- 
ment before them. In a moment, 
as I am inclined to think, of pure 
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inental aberration he made a 
clean breast of this heinous 
offence: namely, that of having, 
as he phrased it, ‘“‘played the 
sedulous ape” to sundry literary 
idole of his, like William Hazlitt, 
Sir Thomas .Browne, and the 
rest. 

But his critics have made the 


unpardonable mistake of forget-. 


ting that there is imitation and 
imitation. When a person of 
Stevenson’s calibre imitates, it 
somehow transpires that the pro- 
‘cess is purged of its viler associ- 
ations; it suffers a ‘‘sea-change’’ 


into what is, literally, “something - 


rich and strange”. For he not 
only “played the sedulous ape”. 
He played it to perfection. And 
he played it in sucha manner 
that he contrived to incorporate 
the finer poin{s, the- nicer 
nuances, of those immortals in 
his own stuff: at the same time 
taking ample care to keep his 
individual flavour intact. 

The truth is that there is an art 


of imitation like any other. ` 


Coleridge said in a famous pass- 
age: “Friend, we receive but what 
we give’’. Unless we have some 
outstanding merit ourselves it is 
sheer waste of time and energy to 
try to imitate our superiors: “‘we 


_Teceive but what we give”. Ste- 


venson’s imitation justifies itself 
in the event because he himself 
was not lacking in the divine 
afflatus: because he was of “‘the 
elect”? before the knowledge ever 
dawned upen him. i 

The moon’s radiance is drawn 
from the sun, no doubt, and, in 
so far as this is so, it.must be 
deemed the lesser orb than the 
latter. But, surely, the point to 
be borne in mind is that it re- 
quires a star of the moon’s mag- 
nitude to draw into itself the rays 


of that central luminary. Steven-- 


son, I readily agree, is not, asa 
writer, in the same league as 
Hazlitt, his (and my): master. 
But, then, he is secure in a circle 
that is equally exclusive. It may, 
perhaps, be as well to suggest 
that he who gave ‘to the ‘world 
such acknowledged masterpieces 


as Virginibus Pueresque and Tra-- 
-vels Witha Donkey, Kidnapped 


and The Weir of Hermiston was 
not a: boaster of his wares: nay, 
could not have been, if he had 
sincerely loved the highest in his 


ri 


` 


pm 


art. Else, what does Hazlitt him- 
self say? “No really great man 
ever thought himself so... He 
who comes up to his own idea of 
greatness must always have had 
avery low standard of it in his 
mind”. j 
Well, then, Stevenson did not 
suffer from that Jast infirmity of 
noble minds: conceit. The fol- 


lowing passage illustrates his own — 


conception of style: 


Style is the invariable mark of the 
master; and, for .the student who 
does not aspire so high as to be 
numbered with the giants, it is still 
the one quality in which he may 
improve himself at will. Passion, wis- 
dom, crealive force, the power of 
mystery or colour, are allotted at the 
time of birth, and can neither be 
learned or simulated. But the just 
and dexterous use of what qualities 
we have, the proportion of one part 
to another and to the whole, the 
elision of the useless, the accentua- 


æ 


tion of the important, and the pre- ’ 


servation of a uniform character end 
to end — these, which, taken to- 


gether, constitute technical perfection, ` 
are to some degree within the reach - 


` of industry and intellectual courage. 


The fact is that a lot of the 
most dithering nonsense is being 
written on the question of style 
and, especially, on that extremely 
invaluable exponent of it, Robert 
Louis Stevenson. I cannot, for 
the life of me, see how it detracts 
from a man’s glory if it is estab- 
lished beyond a doubt that he has 
taken consummate pains to be 
splendid. Perhaps, in these hectic 
times, when speed is of para- 
mount importance, such rare 
conscientiousness is.as useless as 
quinquereme in Nineveh. 

I should like to knock the 
underpinning away from this kind 
of smugness. Apart from that, > I 
am prepared to concede that he 
who produces a full-blown essay, 
or novel, or poem, without any 
of the preliminary pangs that 
usually attend such a piece of 
creative work, isto be given the 
place of primacy. He is, as it 
were, born fully armed, like Pallas 
Athene from the brow of Zeus — 
but with the more innocuous wea- 
pons of the scribbler’s trade. 

He has only to sit before his 
desk and let pen play on paper, 
and a King Lear, or a Lycidas, or 
a Prelude, or a Tristram Shandy, 
ora Vanity Fair, or a Moby Dick 
infallibly ensue. It is, “one might 


(Continued on page 34) . 
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Economics 
of 
Nehru Model 


~ 


JEREMIAH NOVAK 


ROFESSOR Aswini K. Ray’s brilliant exposition of 

the Nehru Model Mainstream (June 7, 1980) and 
the need to socialise India’s’ national and inter- 
national policy omits the key consideration that all 
developing countries face: the need to import and 
finance capital goods in excess of their exports. 
This deficit provides the nexus between a developing 
country like India and either of the global systems, 
that is, the liberal capitalist or the Soviet system. 
The economic underpinnings of the Nehru Model 
are the key to understanding non-alignment. 

Because the Soviet Union either could not or 
would not offer either the goods or the financing for 
India’s deficit, the Government of India had to be- 
come part of the liberal Western system, as Dr. Ray 
points out. For only through the IMF and the 
World Bank (an aid consortium) could the Govern- 
ment of India afford to finance the capital goods 
that in real terms made possible both the Five-year 


. Plans and Nehru’s socialisation of the “commanding. 


heights”. 

Neither during Nehru’s times nor in the interven- 
ing period since his death has India been able to 
close the deficit; nor has there been a sound socialist 
alternative proposal to do so. One can imagine a 
socialist India but one cannot imagine an alternative, 
at least not yet, for the IMF-World Bank consor- 
tium, and as long as this is true, the idea of a truly 
socialist India remains beyond hope. 

The genius of tbe Nehru Model, I think, is that 
the Government of India has been willing to limit 
its internal growth rate to tbe capital obtained from 
the World Bank-IMF system. Unlike Brazil, South 
Korea, Taiwan and Pakistan under Ayub, India has 
for the most part forsworn flows of international 
capital through either direct investment of trans- 
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= nationals or through Eurocurrencies borrowing, 


both of which would have provided considerably 
more capital over and above the IMF-Werld Bank 
funds. By choosing this alternative, India «voided 
the choice between either a Chinese autarky or a 
South Korean transnationally-dominated economy. 
Thus India chose the path that best ma-ked the 
middle-way between the Chinese model (which, may 
I add, the Chinese have now given up in favour of 
IMF-World Bank membership) and the liberal 
model. This choice provided the economic basis of 
non-alignment. 

While it should be downright mistaken to under- 
estimate the strides towards economic self-reliance 
in food, in armaments, in education, in industry, 
both public and private, that this model has pro- 


7 vided, it also would be wrong to either wi-hfully 


extend it into the fature or hastily abandon it. The 
model required a slow approach to economic deve- 
lopment that sliced through the centre of a very 
narrow band of choices. 

However, one senses that the Nehru Model of the 
past is in bad need of restatement. ‘The decision by 
China to abandon its autarky and to ‘‘modernize 
through foreign capital’ presents India not only 
with a new political rival next door but also with a 
new economic competitor in world markets which 
has the same or similar products. To all but the 
totally blind it is now clear that China intends to 
challenge India directly, for economic leadership. 

The second challenge to the Nehru Model is inter- 
nal. Two generations have passed since Independence, 
and the Nehru Model has failed to deliver the 
goods. The public sector has failed to boost India’s 
industry into the first rank and the private sector 
has failed to help the public sector close the gap 
between imports and exports. Despite the strides 
that have been made, unless the Indian economy can 
generate its own capital more quickly sə as to be 
self-sustaining, it will have to turn to the Soviets or 
to the Western-South Korean model, in order to 


. stay in the race with China. 


In a sense, this issue bubbles near the surface of 
Indian politics. During Emergency, there was abso- 
lute confidence among Western financiers that Indira 
Gandhi was open to the use of foreiga private capi- 
tal in a much more open degree than hitherto. Not 
only was consideration given to more foreign invest- 
ments, but also to borrowing more money at com- 
mercial rates from the Eurocurrency markets. These 
steps would have increased capital-foreign exchange 
flows and accelerated growth rates. 

Secondly even as India in 1976 was considering 
increased private capital flows, the Government 
sought to strengthen the IMF-World Bank system 
through outspoken support of the New International 
Economic Order. This programme aimed a increas- 
ing IMF-World Bank flows and opening markets for 
Indian exports. 

During the Janata interregnum, with its so-called 
“Gandhian planning”, ndthing much was done to 
face up to the problem at all. However, in 1980 the 
word has gone out once again that, according to 
World Business Weekly and The Economist, India i 


,once more flirting with big capital. One need only 
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recall that in late 1976 the Indo-US Chamber of 
Commerce discussed the advantages of the Brazilian, 
South Korean and Iranian models, and indeed, 
Indira Gandhi’s re-election is interpreted, in the 
United States, as a sign that India is moving 
gradually toward a high growth model based on an 
export-first philosophy. i 

However, even were Indira Gandhi not convinced 
of this path, itis clear that Indian private capital 
is ready to make the move which it hitherto shied 
away from. Should India decide to turn to Eurocur- 
rency markets, Indian business would have a whole 
new source of capital with which to expand, both at 
home and abroad. Already Indian-based transnation- 
als are expanding into the whole Indian Osean 
basin and all of South-East Asia. These companies 
want to imitate the high growth models they see 
around them. (So little has been written . on Indian 
transnationals!). 

It should be rioted here that Indian businessmen 
supported the Nehru Model in the. past 30 years 
because, according to Michael Kidron, they wanted 


protection at home from big transnationals. Now that > 


Indian industry has grown, it feels that it can com- 
pete or benefit through joint ventures. In short, what 
has changed is that the Nehru M odel is a hindrance, 
not a benefit, to them today. A new’breed of Indian 
businessman has emerged, a new generation, that 
matches the new macht-politik of India’s diplomatic 
corps with the new “ru-urban” middle class that 
is identified by Niharranjan Ray in the June 7 issue 
of Mainstream. Thus, there is a new class attuned 
to the successor to the Nehru Model, the new 
Indian model that was developed by 1976 during 
Emergency and delayed by the Janata regime. 

And herein lies the crux. The USSR has not yet 
offered an alternative high growth model that 
assures a high growth flow of capital. The domestic 


socialists have no alternative based on a domestic ` 


restructuring that shows it will solve the deficit- 


nexus. And the socialist ‘commanding heights’ in . 


the Nehru Model have failed to generate the basis 
for internal finance that would effectively accelerate 
growth. 
' Thus Dr Aswini Ray’s desire for a socialist India 
«fails to meet the chief criterion of a socialist model: 
practicability. He offers no solution but revolution 
without considering that what made the Nehru 
Model viable was that if offered a solution to a 
«hoice between, autarky and the South Korean 
model. Dr Ray, it seems, is either recommending 
autarky or has knowledge of Soviet aid available to 
others. Revolution will not solve the crisis unless 
India, by breaking with the IMF-World Bank, 
wishes to choose an even slower growth path than 
at present. Already China, Vietnam, Romania and 
Yugoslavia have left the socialist path to join the 
IME and to operate a variant of the Nehru Model 
apd one can scarcely see any reason for India choos- 
ing the autarkic model that China has given up. _ 
‘Lacking a Communist system to which to turn, 
India is doomed to either stay with the Nehru 
Model despite its powerful compromise or to choose 
a Western model. l 
There are thus at present no other alternatives to 
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choose from. And this is why the Leftist cause 
Jacks credibility. The poor economic record of 
Cuba, Vietnam and North Korea, and the failure of 
either Allende or Michael Manley of Jamaica to 
solve this problem is the key argument against 
socialism. Should a breakthrough be made on this 
front, then socialism will proceed everywhere. 

Two paths to explore are these: Keynes before 
Bretton Woods devised a global system that would 
have enabled socialist societies so survive in a global 
system. The second model is the Soviet system 
which thus far has yet to be shown as transferable. 
No other national-based system has been found,- 
except Nazism, which leads to war. 

One way out of this intellectual bind is to look at 
some form of regionalism as has been done in the. 
“Andean bloc. Another way is to realise that the 
world economy, is breaking up into blocks of nations 
which would offer alternate bilateral approaches to 
development. (See my article “Behind America’s 
War Hysteria” part I, Mainstream March 15, 1980, 
or the “Geopolitics of the Dollar,” Mainstream, 
June 30, 1979). Showd the world economy divide 
from a unitary system under the IMF-World Bank 
to regional currency blocs, India would be faced by 
completely new alternatives. ` 

Professor Ray needs to expand the setting and 
the number of ways to see the current socialism to 
India. O ee í 


Political 
Economy 

of 

Nehru Model 


ASWINI K. RAY 





JEREMIAH Novak’s article on the economics of the 
Nehru Model has the merit of internal consistency 


in its logical formulation. But the logical structure. 


of his argument is based on a series of assumptions 
that.1 find either simplistic or a-historical. 

_ According to Novak,\the deficit between import 
and financing of capital goods and their exports 
“provides the nexus between a developing country 


like India and either of the global systems”; and - 


“because the Soviet Union either could not or 
would uot offer either the goods or the financing for 
India’s deficit, the Government of India had to 
become part of the liberal Western system’? (Novak 
even attributes this view to- me); “for only through. 
IMF and the World Bank could the Government of 
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India afford to finance the capital goods that in real 
terms made possible both the Five-year Plans and. 
Nehru’s ‘socialisation of the commanding heights”; 
and, in the absence ofa “sound socialist alternative” 
to close the deficit, Novak sees no. alternative to the 
World Bank-IMF consortium and, consequently, 
“the idea of a truly socialist India remains beyond 
hope”. - . 

But countries like India never had any choice in 


determining their nexus with either of the global 


systems; they were -born with a historically deter- 
mined nexus. Such a nexus of dependence-relation- 
ship with the capitalist world also determined the 
quality-and quantum of the “deficits” that Novak 
mentions, independent of whether the Soviet Union: 
“could not or would not offer either the goods or 
the financing of India’s deficit”. Such a nexus multi- 
plied during Nehru’s lifetime, and ever afterwards. 
Nehru’s non-aligned India was as much an integral 
compoaent of the international capitalist division of 
labour as it has been ever afterwards including the 
Janata phase of “‘genuine non-alignment’’. In my 


` paper I have stated that Nehru made no attempt to 


break the historically-inherited nexus; and have 
suggested that this might, explain to some extent 
why the capitalist world’s economic diplomacy aided 
Nehru despite its political disapproval of non- 
alignment. I have even: gone to the extent of sug- 
gesting that, given the class character of Indian 


` politics and the political culture at the time of 


‘Indian independence, close nexus with the capitalist 


world was a necéssary condition for the political 
viability of non-alignment. “The genius of the 
Nehru Model” lay in the fact that, within the 
framework of this historically-determined depen- 


. dence-nexus, it was able to optimise the economic 


and political advantages for the country through 
new nexus. with- the. Socialist world. -The Nehru 
Model drew economic benefits and political leverage 
by diversifying India’s dependence rather than exer- 
cising a non-existent choice of nexus between either 
of the global system. 

Secondly, the first two Five-Year Plans — parti- 
cularly the Second Plan — and especially Nehru’s 
“socialisation of the-commanding heights” was imple- 
mented in spite of the World Bank-IMF. It is true 
that, like the Western countries which opposed India 


‘politically and supported her economically, and — 
perhaps for the same reason — the multilateral’ 


aid agencies of the capitalist world, like the World 
Bank and the IMF, gave substantial financial aid to 


India; by 1958, in the midst of the Second Plan, the 


Aid-India Consortium was organised by the World 
Bank to coordinate the aid of the capitalist world to 
India.- But it is also true that the World Bank — 
IMF consortium was sharply critical of India’s 
Second Plan which the Bank described as “‘unreal- 


‘istic and ambitious”; it was particularly critical of 


the emphasis on building the infra-structure of 
heavy industries which was at the core of the Nehru 
Model’s intended geal-of-future self-reliance for the 
country: The Consortium also put pressure to dilute 
Nehru’s “‘socialistic-pattern’’ Industrial ‘Policy Re- 
solution, when the country was faced with a serious 
foreign exchange crisis in.1957. That Nehru did not 
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-pressures during his life-time. 


succumb to any such pressure, and that Finance 
Minister Krishnamachari, taking the cue from the 
prevailing political mood provided by Nehru’s leader- 


_ Ship, publicised his correspondence with the Bank 


president, is quite another matter. But the fact re- 
mains that the plan priorities of the Nehru era, 
and “socialisation of the commanding heights” 
were implemented in spite of the World Bank-IMF 
consortium, rather than because of it, as Novak 
would have us believe. In both these spheres, Soviet 
aid — whether or nota “sound socialist alterna- 
tive” — proved to be the only viable alternative to 
sustain the developmental priorities of the Nehru 
Model. 

That India — as Novak rightly states — “has 
been willing to limit its internal growth rate to the 
capital obtained from the World Bank-IMF sys- 
tem” isa later development, in the post-Nehru 
phase. This development, far from being ‘‘the 
genius of the. Nehru Model’’, is in fact the conse- 
quence of erosion of the essence of the Nehru 
Model that bas characterised most of the post- 
Nehru phase in Indian politics, beginning with the 
country’s abject surrender to the pressures of the 
Bank to devalue Indian currency in 1966 to make 
the country more profitable for foreign private capi- 
tal investment. Scientific documentation of the 
policies of such International consortiums towards 
the developing.countries in general, and of the Bank 
Policies towards India in this phase in particular, is 
now comprehensive enough to suggest that it was 
precisely in search of such leverage (as the Bank ob- 
tained for the capitalist world in India in 1966) that 
these consortiums have been-lining up massive aid- 
programmes for India despite its opposition to the 
developmental priorities of the Nehru Model. Nehru 
had the political will, and the clout, to resist all such 
Even the Shastri 
interregnum peddled the homely virtue of ‘self- 


‘reliance’ as a defence-mechanism against such exter- 


nal pressures to radically restructure the legacy of 
the Nehru era. It was only in 1966, when Indira 


Gandhi was catapulted to office by a. sleight-of- 


hand of the ‘Syndicate’, that a new Finance Minister 
was inducted to announce devaluation, and a new 
planning Minister to act as the midwife for incor- 
porating developmental priorities of the Interna- 
tional consortium of the capitalist world in India. 
“India’s willingness (sic) to limit its internal 
growth rate to the capital obtained from the World 
Bank-IMF system” is traceable to the political 
economy of the country as an integral part of the 
International capitalist division of labour, in the 
post-Nehru phase. As already stated, the Nehru 
Model during its triumphant phase of political 
legitimacy in the country could not, and did not, 
break away from [India’s historically-Cerive? depen- 
dence-nexus. It only provided the necessary political 
will, and clout, to optimise economic and political 
benefits for the country as Nehru saw them. His 
daughter in 1966 did’ not have the political 
stature of her father. Under pressure she wilted, 
though in a subsequent phase of her political career 
she’ also showed glimpses of her pedigree by 
acts of political defiance of India’s historic nexus 
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during the Bangladesh war of 1971, though by then 
her range of economic options had been consider- 
ably constricted by the historic compromise in 1966. 
In any case, to call this development “the genius of 
the Nehru Model’ and the so-called’? choice “the 
economic basis oi non-alignment” is both unhistori- 
cal and unfair to Nehru. So far as Nehru had his 
choice, he exercised it by openly defying the pres- 
sures of the consortium-in 1957 to liberalise imports 
and, instead, opted for a policy of strict economy 
drive, exchange control and import substitution in 
pursuit of his chosen developmental priorities. 
Novak’s assertion that ‘“‘the economic under- 
_pinnings of the Nehru Model are the key to under- 
standing non-alignment”’ has to be strictly qualified, 
in the sense that, to be politically acceptable, non- 
alignment had to be economically viable, which is 
not.saying much about the economic underpinnings 
of any country’s foreign policy. But any attempt to 
relate non-alignment in its formative- phase strictly 
to the logic of economic determinism derived from 
contemporary Indian political economy is likely to 


be futile. What I have argued in my paper is that,” 


in its formative phase, non-alignment ran counter to 
the economic logic of the country as perceived by 
its ruling classes. To begin with, non-alignment ran 
the risk of jeopardising aid from, and trade with, the 
historically familiar sources able and willing to pro- 
vide such support, at a price; while Soviet ability or 
willingness to be a substitute for — even supplement 
— such support was still unknown; and Soviet views 
about India’s leadership were uncomplimentary. In 
fact, the domestic opposition to Nehru’s non-align- 
ment emanated precisely from such fears. ` 
It is quite conceivable that at the height of th 
Cold War the Western powers could have logically, 
implemented their avowed policy of ‘‘those-not-with- 
uS-are-against-us’’ and curtailed their aid commit- 
ments to India; in which case, it is not unlikely that 
domestic opposition to non-alignment — substantial 


till at least the midfifties — could have got a boost. 


as during Soviet abstention in the security Council 
debate on the Kashmir issue as late as in January 
1957. As things turned out, the West did not pursue 
its economic diplomacy in logical correspondénce 
with its political hostility to non-alignment. In 
fact, upto a point it increased its economic aid to 
India almost in direct proportion to its. political 
hostility to non-alignment, embarrassing a section of 
the domestic critics of the Nehru Model. 

In fact, non-alignment appeared in India, and a 


section of the developing-countries, as economically - 


profitable by its proven ability to draw more aid 
from the West, and when, from the mid-fifties, India 
was able to supplement Western aid by Soviet aid in 
spheres where the West was reluctant, the real 
economic pay-offs of non-alignment appeared visible 
to the critics of the Nehru Model — presumably 
even to Nehru who had been soliciting economic 
and cultural linkages with the Soviet Union from 
the Interim Government days without much success 
till the first signs of thaw appeared from the Soviet 
side towards the end of 1952, shortly before Stalin 
died. Even then, and till almost the middle of 1955, 
the extent of Soviet willingness and ability to support 
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India economically, and equally important for a 
country like India, its impact upon Western econo- 
mic support still remained untested. 

What is being underscored here is the essential] 
political inspiration that Nehru’s non-alignment 
initially signified. That non-alignment turned out 


also to be economically profitable for countries | 


like India helped the evolution ‘of political legiti- 
macy of the Nehru Model; but it does not take away 
from its basic political inspiration in the formative 
phase. In fact Nehru’s defeace-mechanism against 
prevailing hostility to non-alignment whether at 
home or in the West was also political: mass move- 
ments at home and on the inter-continental plane 
like the movements for Afro-Asian solidarity, sup- 
port to Arab nationalism and pan-Africanism. I 
have argued in my paper that Nehru made little 
attempt to provide the necessary economic ‘content 
either to non-alignment or’ to his version of anti- 
imperialism which was one of the battle-cries of the 
contemporary non-aligned movement. This structu- 
ral weakness of the movement from its birth — 
originating from the basically intuitive but un- 
scientific perception of social and political reality by 
the founding fathers of the non-aligned movement 
-~ accounts for the subsequent. erosion of the 
quality and content of non-alignment, despite its 
sensational success in terms of its quantitative ex- 


pansion in the post-Nehru phase. I have pleaded , 


for its restatement now to remove this structural 
weakness, 

At any rate, the crux of the Nehru Model was 
provided by the exercise of political will in the 
assertion of national sovereignty that made all the 
difference to the operative significance of the Nehru 
Model in the Nehru era and much of the post- 
Nehru phase in Indian politics. It is this exercise of 
political will, rather than what Novak calls “the 
economic underpinnings of the Nehru Model” in 
any mechanically determinist sense, that provides 


the key to understanding the operative significance - 


of the Nehru Model in its triumphant phase. If by 
““economic underpinnings’ Novak means the deve- 
lopmental priorities of the Nehru Model, layingt he 
infrastructure for the country’s future self-reliance, 
then if is unexceptionable. But Nehru made little 
attempt to build institutions which would have 
reflected the economic complementarity within the 
non-aligned World — in sofar as it was there — 
which would have made the non-aligned movement 
viable in the long run. 

Obviously, the range of options for under- 
developed countries’ foreign policy and develop- 
mental strategy is not infinite at any point of time, 
but never inconsequential even within the frame- 
work of the dependence-syndrome of international 
capitalist division of labour. Short of open military 
intervention, the range of options open to the 
‘centres’ of the capitalist world in enforcing the 
dependence-nexus on the ‘periphery’ is also not all 
that infinite as is often taken for granted by a 
mechanical application of the principle of economic 
determinism, as the case of American hostages in 
Iran would go to prove and as Nehru proved in his 
lifetime. In the Cases of countries like India, now 
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. neck-deep in "debt to the capitalist world and its 


multilateral aid-giving agencies, the range of options 
are further affected by the compulsions of the capital- 
ist world against political de-stabilisation beyond a 
point that may turn out to be economically counter- 
productive, while it is important that debtors re- 
main dependent on you, it is simply bad economics 
to kill your debtors, particularly when they are 
heavily indebted. 

Under such circumstances, Novak’s attempts to 
explain Indira Gandhi’s declaration of Emergency 
in 1975 exclusively in economic terms appears some- 
what far-fetched. That during Emergency, Western 
financiers convinced ‘themselves that the Indira 
Government was more open to foreign private capi- 
tal than ever before is perhaps true; it is also true 
that in-1976, the Indo-US Chamber of Commerce 
discussed the advantages of the Iranian, South 
Korean and Brazilian models for India (perhaps it 
would leave out the Iranian model now!). It is also 
perhaps true that, in 1980, India is again flirting 
with big capital and that Indira Gandhi’s re- -election 
is interpreted in the. United States as a sign of India’s 
option in favour of a high-growth model based on 
an export-first philosophy. None of these points 
about the economic philosophy of the Indira Gov- 
ernment after 1975 and its perception in ‘the West, 
can be seriously contested. But they cannot be 
explained exclusively by economic determinism, as 
Novak has attempted. They were all by their very 
nature political decisions exercised in favour of soft 
options, unlike such political decisions by Nehru, 
or even Indira Gandhi herself during the high tide 
of her Political career in 1971. 

Even after the historic compromise of 1966, and 
the consequent narrowing of her range of economic 
options, in 1971 Indira Gandhi defied the West by 
her Treaty of Friendship with the Soviet Union, 
and her role in militarily helping to dismember one 
of the closest political and military allies of the 
United States in South Asia, much to America’s 
embarrassment and annoyance which have been 
documented in The Anderson Papzrs as well as 
in Kissinger’s Memoirs; despite all this, like her 
father in the fifties, she continued to benefit from 
Western financial aid which, by the seventies, had 
been preferred to be channelised through inter- 
national agencies more directly under American 
executive contro] than lateral aid open to legislative 
scrutiny at home. In 1966, when India surrendered 
to Bank-Fund pressures, even the normal-aid- 
commitment was.not fulfilled. 

In the background of the moral of these two con- 
trasting experiences in terms of their consequences 
upon the economic aid of the capitalist world, 
Indira Gandhi’s economic philosophy of the Emer- 
gency period (1975) cannot be explained exclusively 
on economic grounds, or upon considerations of 
foreign aid which she could take for granted. Faced 
with the problems of stagflation; urban unrest and 
working class militancy, she failed to meet politi- 
cally the political challenge of the JP movement; 
and through Emergency she went in for the soft 
option which historically bourgeois-democracy has 
often resorted to in similar circumstances, as in 
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Germany, Italy or Spain in the thirties during the 
crises of capitalism, or during the McArthy Era in 
post-war United States. 

In 1975, Indira Gandhi had an additional compul- 
sion to resort to the soft political option — her 
ambition to mother a dynastic succession for which 
there was no political or constitutional legitimacy. 
Such extra-constitutional sources- of authority in 
most countries have historically looked for external 
support as‘a substitute for domestic political legiti- 
macy, as in Pakistan since the mid-fifties, in what 
was South Vietnam, South Korea; and in the bulk 
of the Latin American countries and West Asia. 
Consequently, the Four-Point Plan, with its marked 
emphasis upon the Fund-Bank inspired population 
control, was dovetailed into the ‘“‘progressive’’- 
backed economic philosophy of the Twenty-point 
Programme to provide globally bipartisan external 
support to a regime that had lost its political and 
moral legitimacy; the Allahabad High Court judge- 
ment had even deprived i: of constitutional legiti- 
macy. 

The inspiration for the economic philosophy of 
Emergency, like Emergency itself, was basically 
politica], launched with great fanfare with emphasis 
upon price control, law and order and land dis- 
tribution, the mother-and-son 24-point Programme 
soon reduced itself to the two-point programme 
of population control and “law and order’? which 
was the populist euphemism to describe the absence 
of the working class right of collective bargain- 
ing. In this sense the economic philosophy of 
Emergency was not very different from Mussolini’s 
promise of punctual trains and Hitler’s promise of 
a People’s Car (Volkswagen): the initial response of 
the capitalist world was also not different in their 
cases. That a powerful section of the Indian bour- 
geoisie, including its apex organisation like the 
FICCI, -supported Emergency need not alter our 
assessment of the basic political — as distinct from 
economic — inspiration of Emergency. In any case, 
an equally powerful section of the Indian bourgeoisie 
opposed it; and it is difficult to distinguish between 
the class character of the House of the Birlas and 
the Tatas in any meaningful sense. 

As for the FICCI, just as it welcomed Emergency, 
it was also among the first to welcome its termina- 
tion and the defeat of Indira Gandhi in 1977; its 
impeccable record on this score was maintained by 
its adulation of the trade unionist hero of the 
Baroda dynamite case, the Janata Industries Minis- 
ter George Fernandes, (despite his reminder of its 
past record in its official meeting). followed by its 
welcome of the fall of the Janata Government and 
the return of Indira Gandhi to power in 1980. So 
that, beyond a point, it would be hard to distin- 
guish the Emergency and the post-Emergency phase 
in Indian politics, or between Indira Gandhi and the 
Janata Government in terms of their respective eco- 
nomic philosophies, as Novak has implied. Even the 
J.P. movement, in terms of its economic philosophy, 
was no threat to capitalist democracy or Fund-Bank 
ideology in India, as a section of the Indian Bour- 
geoisie and some western powers appreciated. But 
it is true — more so after the Janata experiment — 
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that Indira Gandhi has been preferred by the bulk 
of the representative section of the Indian bour- 
geoisie, and the Fund-Bank Consortium with long- 
term stakes in India, as the more efficient manager 
of India’s capitalist development after her father, 
despite her populist rhetoric. Similarly their dis- 
illusionment with the Janata conglomerate had little 
to do with its economic philosophy; it simply pro- 
. ved to be inefficient to run the country, even to hold 
it together. The opposition of a section of the 
bourgeoisie, and the bulk of the liberal intelligentsia, 
to Emergency was based on their legitimate sense of 
insecurity at the erosion of predictability to the 
political system that established institutions provide 
to bourgeois:democracy. Its ability to enforce ‘its 
pronounced anti-working class bias elicited instinc- 
tive sympathy from a section of the bourgeoisie, 
particularly its lumpen section interested in quick 
money. Of course scientific documentation of the 
political economy of India during the Emergency is 
almost nonexistent and hence it is difficult to make 
any meaningful generalisations on it. 
ment is bound to remain -tentative, perhaps only 
plausible. 

While Novak’s implied suggestion of the inevit- 
ability of the Emergency dispensation based on eco- 
nomic determinism is open to serious doubts. Emer- 
gency did indicate a dramatic culmination of a 
process in India’s developmental politics beginning 
with the last phase of Nehru’s own lifetime, parti- 
cularly after the Sino-Indian border war of 1962. 
Nehru’s political manoeuvrability was not the same 
after 1962 as it was in the fifties, which made all the 


difference to his ability to resist the concerted pres- — 


sures of the detractors of the Nehru Model, at home 
and abroad. It isin view of the significant impact 
of the Sino-Indian war on the subsequent course of 
developmental politics. in India that I have under- 
scored the need for its scientific documentation 
which, till now, remains limited to studies on mili- 
tary strategy or those which treat Sino-Indian rela- 
tions separately from the political economy of the 
international environment and of the respective 
national environments. 

In any case, despite the setback, Nehru resisted 
all such pressures till his death, despite the. over- 
whelming presence around him of people like 
Ambassador Galbraith during the war; in fact 
Galbraith left in disgust in- the midst of the war, 
only to be replaced by Nehru’s personal friend 
Chester Bowles. Soviet attitude, and its military 


aid after some understandable hesitation, helped . 


Nehru as also his immediate successors, at this criti- 
cal juncture of Indian politics despite the detractors’ 
warning of its undependability in a war between the 
Soviet Union’s “‘friend’’ and “ally”. 

But symptomatic of the absence of stable political 
leadership, and direction in the country in the 
immediate post-Nehru phase was the joke in Delhi’s 

journalistic circles which described the struggle for 
succession to the Nehru legacy — after the Shastri 
interregnum — as between the US State Department 
and the CIA. Not to be taken literally, the joke had 
a certain moral: in the Nehru Era it was the burden 
of the American journalists to lampoon Nehru as 


% 
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Our assess- . 


a Soviet ally in non-aligned guise. 


India’s surrender to the Fund-Bank strategy in l 


1966, and her drift into her logically-assigned role 
in the historic nexus with the capitalist world was 
not unexpected in the political vacuum of the post- 
Nehru phase. Since then, admittedly, India’s econo- 
mic options in her developmental politics have pro- 
gressively narrowed, logically culminating in — 
what Novak calls, the “export first” philosophy even 
at the cost of starving the national market of essen- 
tial edible items in a country whose basic problem 
still remains mass hunger and malnutrition, | despite 
the “growth”, and “‘self-sufficiency” in technical 


personnel and conventional arms, as Novak points. 


out; and despite the dynamism of the Indian: based 
TNCs in capturing the markets of South East and 
West Asia, perhaps also Africa. It is of course 
another matter that the sociological, economic, and 
inter-governmental problems of the expansion of 
Indian TNCs and immigrant labour and managers 
abroad have already started surfacing. 


But inspite of all this, it would be difficult to. 


explain Emergency, or its economic Philosophy, as 
a logical culmination of India’s political economy 
since 1962, or-even since 1966, notwithstanding the 
progressive constriction of India’s economic option 
since then; the events of 1971, and those of 1975 
during the Emergency, goes to show that the politi- 
cal economy did not in fact follow strictly the logic 
of linear continuity, though there appears to be a 
much greater continuity in the political sphere than 
the economic within the broad framework of India’s 
capitalist development since Nehri’s days. 

Since 1966, when Indira Gandhi came to power, 
till 1975 when she imposed Emergency, in her 
attempt to establish the primacy of the political 
process, she subverted the legitimacy of almost all 
the established democratic institutions in the coun- 
try — the Congress party, the bureaucracy, the 
judiciary and the media. Emergency was her seizure 
of personal power, which further short-circuited the 
process and reduced even the Parliament and the 
Cabinet to the status of legitimising instruments of 
her personal rule. In the absence of supporting 
institutions at home, while she depended heavily 
upon bipartisan externa] support, the very political 
process, whose primacy she was seeking to establish 
became subverted by personal rule through chosen 
individuals loyal to her. The imposition of Emer- 
gency in this sense was a manifestation of Indira 
Gandhi’s political weakness — her dependence on 
“strong” individuals loyal to her personally was a 
further indicator — and represented the sterile nadir 
of the relevance of the political process in the coun- 
try. The Janata jamboree only helped in. eroding 
the legitimacy of the political process, so that in 
1980 she or her late son could return to power 
largely on the strength of her personal appeal, on 
her own terms, symbolically with the label of a 
party bearing her own name. . 

It is in this sense that Emergency has created an 
irreversible “political” situation in the country by 
the erosion of legitimacy of the political process: to 
the extent that, after the unfortunate death of her 
son, the survival of the ‘political process, and the 
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very integrity of the country, has come to hang 
heavily on the thin thread of one mortal’s life. One 
is already hearing of the ‘presidential system’ and 
‘Cabinet of Talent’. Historically such situations in 


the post-colonial societies have provided happy’ 


hunting ground for external subversion, as events 
around India’s neighbourhood would testify. 


E Under such circumstances, whatever it may mean 
~ fo 


T 


< political rival, India has lost the game, 


- Variety. l 


r the country’s future, Indira Gandhi has a certain 
political advantage. She can take the support of 
large sections of the people in the country, indepen- 
dent of their attitude to her economic philosophy, 
particularly the Indian bourgeoisie, and the inter- 
national consortiums with long-term stakes in the 
country for granted; even the Soviet Union, with 
long-term stakes in the stability of the sub-continent 
from her security angle could be expected to appre- 
ciate her present indispensability to India’s political 
system. It is only’ in this sense that, without ‘‘re- 
commending autarky” of the earlier Chinese model 
or without any special “knowledge of Soviet aid 
available to others”, we are inclined to suggest that, 
within the framework of India’s capitalist develop- 
ment, Indira Gandhi is back with some of the 
options which she exercised in 1971. 


Historically, the autarky of the earlier Chinese 


model never existed in India, even for Nehru. But 
his daughter now has the option to choose between 


a modified version. of the Nehru ‘Model — to fit’ 


into the realities of capitalist development in the 
country and the world in the intervening period — 
and the South Korean model. Her economic options 


` 


have widened in view of India’s food self-sufficiency ` 


and foreign exchange surplus. But as already indi- 
cated, it depends.substantially upon her fature exer- 
cise of political will in the assertion of national 
sovercignty, about which we have no clue except 
her past performance. We would prefer a modified 


version of the Nehru Model — as I have described - 
_ itin my paper, and not Novak’s version of it — 


because of its critical relevance to the socio-cultural 
plurality of India’s body-politic, and also because 
in the absence of any viable socialist political alter- 


' native, it is relatively more self-respecting for” the 


liberal-intellectuals to live under than the ‘“‘high- 
growth” model of the South Korean or the Ayub 


Admittedly, “The Nehru Model of the past is in 
bad need for restatement” but it is difficult to agree 
with Novak’s version of the options before India, 
and consequently, his model of restatement. Firstly, 
as already stated, the Chinese model of autarky has 
historically never existed as an option for the Indian 
leadership, from Nehru to his daughter, now or 
ever before; hence Novak’s recurrent comparison 
with China appears irrelevant, if not invidious. In 
so far as China was an economic competitor and 
largely 
because the sort of social revolution so necessary 
for the economic development of post-colonial 
societies did take place in China and is yet to come 
about in India. China is no longer faced with the 
problem of mas: hunger, malnutrition, infant-morta- 
lity which we find more basic criteria of economic 
development than*is implied by the growth-rate 
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criteria by which Novak questions the ‘“‘practicabi- 
lity” of the Soviet and Chinese models; such models 
are impracticable in India simply because the social 


_base in this country is different. 


The developmental priorities of China and India 
are likely to be more different in the future because 
of the divergent character of their respective levels 
of development; but they need not necessarily have 
to be competitive. I am not “‘blind’ — as I fear 
Novak might conclude — but possessed with normal 
vision and no ‘third eys’, I do not see in what sense 
China in the present stage of its economic develop- 
ment has cause to perceive India as an economic 
compeétitior or political rival. It seems that China 
has now grown out of its regional power sensitivi- 
ties and is staking its claims as a global power with 
the Soviet Union and the United States as its refe- 
rence points; its interest in the region being no more, 
and no less, than the other global powers’ interest 
in their respective geographically proximate regions 


. for security reasons. India is important for China 


in so far as it considers this country as a Soviet 
ally. Incidentally, it appears that this Chinese obses- 
sion.with the “International alliance against the 
Soviet Union” that has made China so attractive 
for the Western powers and the international con- 
sortiums, as much as the lure of the China 
trade. The West and the Fund-Bank consortium, 
who now see the virtues of the Chinese model 
have till now helped the Indian ruling classes to 
stall the sort of social revolution in the country 
which made the Chinese model of development 
possible in China. In appears that the Chinese model 
has very few lessons for India that the West might 
approve, or the ruling classes in India would wil- 
lingly permit. ' 

In any case if the West and consortiums could 
now cooperaté with China to mutual advantage, 
there is no reason why India cannot do so asa good 
neighbour. Any perception of rivalry with China, 
in the background of its past history since the 
sixties, in which the West — in a different set of 
compulsions — played no small role, is bound to 
release the sort of populist passions in the country 
that has only contributed to the distortion of the 
country’s developmental priorities in the past, more 
in conformity with the Fund-Bank lines. 

On one important point, Novak is totally off the 
mark. By their membership of the IMF, China, 
Vietnam, Romania and Yugoslavia have not ‘‘left 
the Socialist path ... to operate a variant of the 
Nehru Model”. The Nehru Model was in essence a 
capitalist developmental model, and even the worst 
enemies of these countries have not accused them 
of restoration of capitalism in any variant. It is 
only that the West and the international consor- 
tiums, have now found these countries attractive 
from the standpoint of its global diplomacy, inspite 
of their socialism. But there is a qualitative differ- 
ence in the possible impact of the Western aid- 
giving agencies upon the developmental! priorities 
ofa socialist country — whatever be its level of 
economic development in quantitative terms — and 
such impact in the underdeveloped parts of the 
capitalist world; it is difficult to find domestic allies 
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of capitalism in such countries. 

That is why we have argued the case — with 
fingers crossed — for the exercise of political will 
in the assertion of national sovereignty in the case 
of countries like India, and not “‘breaking with the 
IMF World Bank’ as Novak interprets me. The 
option to “bréak’’ with it-does not exist even 
theoretically, without a social revolution, which isa 
political task for which neither Indira Gandhi nor 
-her father qualify. It is the task exclusively of the 
Communist Parties in the country. After a social 
_ revolution there is little need to exercise the option 

to “break”. 

Just asthe Soviet Model is not transferrable — 
and I have no regrets on that score — the “Western 
model’? of Novak’s nomenclature — is also a non- 
existent choice in the context of India’s historic 
nexus. The Western model of capitalist development 
with economic growth within the framework of bour- 
geois-democracy has not been replicated in any 
post-colonial society (except. perhaps in America 
under totally different circumstances). The various 
distortions of .the capitalist developmental process 
emerging from the external stimuli of colonial ex- 
ploitation has been scientifically documented from 
different angles by people like Amiya Bagchi in the 
Indian context; (Gough and Sharma ed, Imperialism 


and Revolution in South Asia), and by Gunder-Frank - 


in the Latin American case and by Amin and 
Frantz Fannon in Africa. 
' Jt should be obvious from these studies, among 
others, that colonial capitalism did not create “ 
world in its own image” within the Gadierdevcloned 
world in any comprehensive sense that would have 
enabled post-colonial societies like India to embark 
upon the Western model of independent, capitalist 
development with growth within the framework of 
liberal-democracy. The post-war development with- 
in the capitalist world, the emergence of America as 
its leader, and the Cold War, have further constric- 
. ted the possibilities of the replication of the Western 
modelin such post-colonial societies. It is in this 
sense that I have described the Nehru model as uni- 
que and the most innovative experiment within the 
capitalist world, which, indicative of the post-war 
compulsions of capitalism, historically the capitalist 
world sought to subvert while the Soviet Union sup- 
ported. If the Western model could replicate itself in 
‘post-colonial societies which is yet to be proved — 
then it would have something to recommend for 
itself in countries like India. Even a section of the 
Indian bourgeoisies does not think it could be re- 
plicated. What Novak describes as the “Western 
Model” is basically a western inspired (as apart 
from western model) with its GNP-obsessed, import- 
liberal, free foreign exchange export-first ‘develop- 
mental priorities, dependent on the Western World 
ard its multilateral aid-giving agencies, that is 
barely distinguishable from the South- Korean or 
Pakistani varieties except. perhaps in one sense: in- 
stead of being ‘dependent’ exclusively on the U.S., 
Novak recommends his version of a “Western 
mcdel’” which would involve diversifying India’s 
dependence within the capitalist world in general. 
The mileage for India’s developmental politics in 
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.the present stage, in operative terms of the range of 


her economic options, cannot be significant within 
the framework of Novak’s recommended version of 
the Western model. Hence our preference for the 
continuity of a modified version of the Nehru Model 
on this score: globally bipartisan diversification of 
India’s dependence for essential imports of capital 
and technology wherever unavoidable and self-re- 
liance wherever possible, accompanied by the exer- 
cise of political will in the assertion .of national 
sovereignty; strict import and exchange control; 
stricter control over export of all edible items and 
perishable raw material sources; institutionalising as 
far as possible the economic complementarity within 


the Group-of-Seventyseven including perhaps the ` 


creation of a Food Bank and cartelisation of primary 
products and possibly, extension of the public sector 
to the sphere of agriculture etc. These are not out- 
side the framework of capitalist development in 
India, and hence, given the political will, viable. 
But. it is beyond the permissible framework of 
Novak’s version of the “Western” model with its 
exclusive dependence on Western aid-giving agencies 
which, for reasons best known to himself, Novak 
interprets as his restatement of the Nehru Model. 
Novak’s restatement constitutes a total reversal of 
the essence of the Nehru Model. — 

It should be reiterated that our preference for the 
Nehru Model in’ its modified version is based more 
on political considerations rather than economic: 
from an appreciation of the objective reality of the 
absence of any scientific-socialist political alterna- 
tive in the foreseable future. It is this which makes 
the “Leftist cause lacking in (sic) credibility” and 
socialist model impracticable and not because of 
“the poor economic record of Cuba, Vietnam and 
North Korea and the failure of Allende or Michael 
Manley of Jamaica” to solve the problem of deficit- 
nexus, as Novak suggests. 

In any case, granting Novak the pleasure of his 
conclusions on the poor economic record of these 
countries by his own standards, his consequent con- 
clusion, that “should a breakthrough be made 
on this front, then socialism will proceed every 
where’, is totally unhistorical. The need for 
economic growth in such countries, or in China and 
the Soviet Union may have provided the necessary 
condition for theic revolution; but that was never a 
sufficient cause to explain the revolutions. Many 
other countries with the same problem have not had 
any revolution, in the absence of the primacy 
requisite for-such revolution: revolutionary leader- 
ship providing the political direction for the capture 
of state power for revolutionary social transforma- 
tion that was provided by Lenin, Mao, Castro, Ho 
Chi-Minh or Sung; such countries have till now 
resisted successive imperialist interventions by the 
strength of their revolutionary politics, and not 
simply by their record of economic growth which, 
anyhow, Novak denies to them. 

Similarly, the imperialist interventions in these 
countries have certainly not been motivated by their 
desire to provide faster growth-rate for such coun- 
tries; ad the crucial determining factor for the failure 


-of Allende or Michael Manley was this imperialist 
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intervention, and not, as Novak suggests, their 
failure to solve their problem of “deficit-nexus”. 
Such imperialist interventions in countries like Pakis- 
tan earlier, or in Bangladesh in recent - times (see 
Laurence Lifschulz’s book on the subject) in India’s 
neighbourhood, demonstrates that the capitalist 
world’s interventionist designs are not restricted . ex- 


clusively to countries with socialist models of deve- 


lopment which is understandably perceived as a 
threat to the capitalist system. Even variants of the 
Nehru Model of alternative developmental strategy 
within the capitalist system, are perceived in the 
‘Centre’ of the capitalist world as aberrations; they 
could be preserved only with the necessary political 
will, and clout” So that growth record alone has 
little direct relevance for socialist revolution, or even 
for the viability of alternative developmental strategy 
within the framework of capitalism though it helps 
in their political legitimacy. 

Socialist revolution is the political task of those 
committed to scientific-soctalism; its viability in the 


post-colonial societies depends on the political 


tactics and strategy of the leadership within the 
revolutionary classes, rather than simply its growth- 
records, much less by Novak’s standards of growth. 

Our desire for a socialist India and the need for 
“revolution” to achieve it, is among Other reasons, 
based on the historically-derived conclusion that the 
capitalist model of development with economic 
growth within the framework of liberal democracy 
is impossible to be replicated in any post-colonial so- 
cieties in the Era of Imperialism in its present phase. 
Since liberal-democracy is inseparately inter-twined 
with the integrity of the country, as we know it to 
be, our option for a modified version of the Nehru 
Model is only qualified: from an assessment of the 
objective reality of the absence of any politically 
viable all-India socialist challenge to the hegemony 
of the present ruling classes in the country. In any 
case, commitment to the Nebru Model, in any 
variant, cannot ever become absolute for anyone 
committed to scientific-socialism [{ 
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Afghanistan Today (Contd. from page 13) 


vérsant with all the cross-currents swirling in Afgha- 
nistan or not, they seem to sense the favourable 
omens in the wind. This explains why the Soviet 
stand on Afghanistan in recent weeks has become, 
if anything, firmer. There is no possibility, because 
there is no need, for Moscow to make concessions 
to the West on Afghanistan now, either out of a 
sense of desperation or under pressure. On the con- 
trary trends in Afghanistan are more than ever before 
a source of confidence as well as relief in Moscow. 
When on June 23, Brezhnev assured the Soviet 
Communist Party Central Committee in Moscow 
that “Life in Afghanistan is now coming back to 
normal”, it sounded like bravado. Judged in the 
perspective of what is actually going on in Kabul, it 
turns out to be a realistic, though naturally optimis- 
tic, assessment of the situation. No wonder, while 
seeking to preserve detente, Brezhnev does not feel 
any need to compromise on Afghanistan which may 
either damage the Soviet position ‘or endanger the 
Communist regime there. The German Chancellor, 
Helmut Schmidt, who tested Brezhnev on the prob- 
lem in Moscow was told quite clearly that withdrawal 
of Soviet troops, without Western guarantees of 
non-interference, was simply not on. 

As far as the Afghans are concerned, their major 
external problem is not the Western posture, which 
has a greater bearing on the Soviet Union as a world 
power, bût the activities of its two nei ghbours, Iran 
and Pakistan, which have taken a lead in mobilising 
Islamic sentiments against the Soviet Union and the 
Karmal regime. Of these, Iran has proved to be 
relatively harmless, though provocative. Iran does 
supply some weapons to the rebels on the western 
frontiers of Afghanistan, but these supplies are easily 
detected and either destroyed or seized by the 
Afghan authorities since they are sent quite openly 
in truck loads. 

Pakistan is a ‘more complex problem, not the 
least because of Zia-ul Haq’s insecure position there. 
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The Pakistani dictator goes on pretending that he is 
not doing anything to help the rebels, only caring 


for the refugees. The Afghan reposte to this non- 


sense is to ask whether Zia has so little control over 
the sovereign territory of Pakistan that he does not 
know of arms supplies reaching the rebels or foreign- 
ers stationed there on training missions for the 
guerillas. The Afghans would be willing to accept 
the Durand Line and thus close the chapter on 
demands for Pushtunistan, the main bone of con- 
tention between the two countries, provided Pakis- 
tan stops supporting the rebels and closes their 
training camps. Overwhelming public sentiment in 
Pakistan is also in favour of such a solution and it 
has little sympathy for Zia’s policy towards -Afgha- 
nistan or for his Islamic antics. As a matter of fact 
the alienation of the public with Zia is so complete 
that in privacy people are saying that they wish the 
Russians would come in and get rid of the rogue. 

With the accelerating decline of the rebel’s credi- 
bility inside Afghanistan, either Zia will also change 
his line or perhaps be removed from power by an 
internal upheaval. When that happens, the Afgha- 
nistan crisis would be nearly over and there would 
be little compulsion for Russians to stay on provided 
there is stability in Kabul. Nearly over that is, be- 
cause the West will go on making noise about the 
crisis since it has now acquired a vested interest in 
prolonging it, by fair means or foul. Moscow can 
cope with it easily. (July 22) C 


‘NEWS’ FROM KABUL 


Western readers hear almost entirely from rebels who 
have their own line to push or CIA officers from the US 
Embassy in Kabul whose version of events appears in 
the Western press as though it comes from “travellers”, 
The few Western reporters who have been into Afghanis- 
tan since the first few weeks after the invasion have either 
been with rebel raiding parties, in mountainous area or 
confined to Kabul airport and the capital city. 

w Jonathan Steele in The Guardian Weekly, July 20, 
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S & T: Dimensions of . 


International Co-operation 


C.R. KRISHNA MURTI 


Scientific Cooperation for Development — Search 
for New Directions: Editors — P.J. Lavakare, 
Ashok Parthasarathi and B.M. Udgaonkar. Vikas 
1980 pp216, Rs. 50. ' 


Mo? developing countries (dc’s) have looked up 

to science and technology (S&T) as effective 
means of attaining a better quality of life for their 
people. Accordingly, they have seriously endeav- 

‘oured in the last two to three decades to build up 
capabilities for S&T and its immediate application. 
Limitations of resources within have compelled 
many of them to seek outside help from developed 
countries (DCs) under programmes. of aid dispensed 
by international agencies or by bilateral arrange- 
ments. 

International cooperation in S&T for development 
has now completed two decades. Many developing 
countries had high expectations that the powerful 
tools of S&T made available by various cooperative 


' The reviewer, Dr. Krishna Murti, is Director, Industrial 
Toxicology Research Centre, Lucknow, . 
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efforts would lead to the liquidation of poverty and 
the co-existent maladics of under-development. 
Obviously, this expectation has not been fulfilled, 
and as such there is a growing disillusionment with 
such international help. What is more dangerous is 
the spreaaing of an air of disenchantment with S&T 
itself. 


Transfer cf technology, appropriate technology, 
self-reliance, relevance or irrelevance of scientific 
research are emotive words very much used in dis- 
cussions among policy-makers and groups of the 
elitist class of the Third World. Taking India asa 
typical example of a less developed country (LDC), 


we can start with her Science Policy Resolution - 


which embodied as early as 1958 political commit- 
ment to the development of S&T for nation-building. 
Public debates on international ccoperation in S&T 
have since become almost part of our way of life as 
became evident from innumerable seminars, sym- 
posia and workshops held in the sixties and seven- 
ties. India is also typical if one wishes to consider 
dispassionately the use and abuse of international 
cooperation in S&T. A realisation has been forced 

onus that our ‘open society’ which historically has 
always welcomed external influence (not readily ad- 
mitted by Western or Western-oriented historians) 
even when brought in the wake of invasion and dis- 
truction, can also be vulnerable to suitable ard sub- 
terranean forces from outside. The revelations made 
by the Report of the Public Accounts Committee 
to our Parliament on foreign participation or colla- 
boration in research projects (Foreign participation 
or collaboration in research projects in India: 167th 
and 200th Reports of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of the Fifth Lok Sabha, April 1975 and 
March 1976) have generated concern but have also 
unfortunately created a psychosis of fear and suspi- 
cion of even well-intentioned collaborative efforts. 
There is thus an unwelcome possibility that this 
insular attitude might alienate the few scientists of 
repute in the developed countries who have always 
had genuine interest in our progress and develop- 
ment. 

The Pugwash Movement was born out of the deep 
concern of scientists with problems of nuclear war- 
fare, armament race, cold war, colonialism, etc. 
The ideals and motivations of humanistic science 
have prompted Pugwashites to take greater interest 
of late in problems of development of the Third 
World. The editors of the book under review were 
participants at: a Pugwash Workshop on Inter- 
national Scientific Cooperation for Development 
held at Badkhal Lake near Delhi during January 
11-14, 1978. The Badkhal Workshop was attended 
by 14 participants from seven countries. As a result 
of the deliberations, a Badkhal Draft emerged, out- 
lining guidelines for international scientific cooper- 
ation. The Draft after refinement at further meetings 
was meant for submission to the United Nations 
Conference on Science & Technology for Develop- 
ment (UNCSTD) held at Vienna in August 1979. 

The subject dealt with in the book has topical 
relevance for us in India and for many of our friends 
in the Third World. The sub-titles, annexures and 
connotations can form themes for endless debates. 
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There is no dearth of “soft literature” in this emer- 
ging area of the science of science which deals with 
science policy, planning, coordination, etc. The 
_ editors, as Pugwashites, have attempted to sandwich 
between a prologue and an epilogue a numter of 
documents to underscore the Pugwash guidelines 
for cooperation in Science. Their efforts are com- 
mendable, The reader has access to opinions and 
views of scientists from both the First World and the 
Third World. Yes, the reader has to wade through 
a mass of jargon but the effort is worthwhile. It is, 
however, depressing to learn that what one wor- 
shipped in one’s youth as the highest humanism in 
the science of Pasteur, Faraday, Mendeleef, Perkin, 
Rutherford, Marie Curie, Einstein, Bose, Ramanu- 
jan, Raman, Bhabha and other servants of science 
stands today eroded and devalued in the era of 
“Scientific Colonialism’? or “Academic Imperia- 
_lism’’. 

Coming to the book itself, the editors have divi- 
ded the contents into three parts. Part I is a repro- 
duction of .the Badkhal Draft. The ‘following 
passage from the Draft succinctly exposes the ethos 
of International Science Cooperation. l 


Enormous gaps separate many of the dc’s from the DC's) 
Most de’s have no significant scientific and technological infra- 
structure of their own, and have, therefore, generally been 
unable to generate the technologies needed by them. Even 
more serious has been the difficulty, due to lack of trained and 


_ experienced manpower, to assess, select and acquire on equit- 


able terms suitable technologies from the DC’s or to adopt 
and assimilate these technologies ... (dc’s) note with concern 
the increasing pressure in the DCs with market economies to 
put bans on export of technology, materials, and equipment 
components, and are worried that technology may be used as 
an instrument of global domination, Unfulfilled expectations 
and continuing dependence of dc’s on DC’s has led to wide- 
spread disillusionment among dce’s scientists with past efforts 
at cooperation. The creation within dc’s of capabilities to 
enable them to face the complexities of international coopera- 
tion in S&T on an equal footing with DC’s is now recognised 
as a pre-requisite for successful cooperation between the “deve- 
loping countries. 


Creation ofa kind of scientific colonialism, in- 
roads made into the national security of dc’s, use of 
dc’s as guinea-pigs and imposition of developmental 
models based on market economy, growth patterns 
or consumption indices have been identified as the 
main abuses emanating out of S&T aid programmes 
flowing from DCs to dce’s. The ogre of multinational 
corporations (MNCs) or transnational corporations 
(TNCs) casts its extending shadow across the fron- 
tiers of dc’s. Failure to transfer any real capability 
for seli-reliance in S&T has totally discredited 
scientific aid for development. It is, therefore, 
heartening to note that dc’s are slowly moving 
towards a realistic stance of cooperation among 
themselves-in achieving “‘an autonomous capability 
for problem-solving, decision-making and imple- 
mentation in all matters relating to S&T for deve- 
lopment”. This has led to the enunciation of the 
concept of Technical cooperation among Developing 
Countries (TCDC) out of discussions in various UN 
forums. In fact, the United Nations Conference on 
TCDC held in Buenos Aires from August 30 to 
September 12,1979, has given birth to a Buenos 
Aires Plan of Action envisaging anumber of recom- 
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mendations for action at the national, sub-regional, 
regional and inter-regional levels. 

Part II of the book under review reproduces five 
articles and speechts containing observations and 
personal expe:iences of four scientists from DCs 
and an analysts by a scientist from a dc onthe 
control of academic and scientific resources in de's. 
Roger Revelle exposes the fallacies of the premises 
on which hitherto assistance for farm research has 
been given by DCs. [fn his words: 


The standard approach of technical assistance has been 
‘we know how, we can show how’. The fact is that we do not 
know how. A fundamental conclusion is that there must be 
a new kind of technical assistance. (Emphasis added), 


William Foote Whyte explains disarmingly the 
modus of operation of US-sponsored technical aid 
programmes in social sciences in Latin America and 
manages to unveil the process of ‘academic imperial. 
ism’ when reciprocity is not accepted as a condi- 
tional basis for collaborative research. Paul P. 
Streeten also deals with the 


problems that arise when research in the social sciences on 
social and economic development is carried out by scholars 
from the rich countries with established and comparatively 
well endowed centres of learning. 


In the midst of the follution created by the 
cacophony of words like ‘relevance’, ‘applied re- 
search for social goals’, the advocated monopoly of 
academic institutions for basic research and sermons 
that national laboratories should concern themselves 
only with goal-oriented research, the following 
observations of Streeten are very soothing to this 
reviewer whose myopic vision sees only a division 
between ‘good science’ and ‘bad science’: 


Basic research being a human capital-intensive activity and 
often also equipment-intensive, it might be argued that most 
ofit should be conducted in countries where sophisticated 
human capital and institution are relatively plentiful and that 
the developing countries should confine themselves to adopt- 
ing and adapting basic research from the industrial countries 
and direct their own efforts at research that can be applied 
quickly and can best be done locally. Yet, such a conclusion 
would be misleading. First the ability to adopt and adapt 
requires a research capacity not too dissimilar from that in the 
Developed Country...Secondy, in view of the international 
market in professional social scientists, developing countries 
may have to attempt to match, or nearly match, the research 
opportunities their best brains are offered abroad if they wish 
to keep them. And keeping them may bea necessary condi- 
tion for carrying out useful applied research with quick-yield- 
ing results. For both these reasons — the need of an indigen- 
ous basic research capacity in order to adopt and the need to 
plug the brain drain — developing countries cannot simply 
confine themselves to applied, quick-yielding, locally relevant 
research plus adaptation from research from abroad. 


In his paper on Reciprocity or Dependence 
C.H.G. Oldham has developed further the theme of 
intellectual dependence and the abuses of scientific 
colonialism. The prestigious journal Nature, while 
reviewing the proceedings of the Badkhal Workshop 
(Nature, Vol. 272, page 8, 1978, March 2, 1978) has 
summed up in an editorial the hazards of inter- 
national science cooperation. For most of us working 
in de’s the following fact concerning maldistribution 
of scientific and technological effort amongst the 
countries of the world can be a painful reminder of 
our state of under: development: 
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Something like 95 to 98 per cent of the world’s research and 
development is carried outin a few Developed Countries and 
only 2 to 5 per cent is carried out in developing countries. 
Most of the world’s scientists live and work in the developed 
nations. It has been estimated that the expenditure of any one 
of the largest multi-national corporations.on research and 
development exceeds the total spent on research and develop- 
ee in all activities in all countries of Latin America com- 

ined, ; 


Oldham has also given a working definition of 


_ self-reliance in S & T: 


Scientific and technological self-reliance is: the development 
of an autonomous decision-making capacity about how to 
utilise science and technology. at all levels from Cabinet to 
farmer or factory manager... Scientific and technological 
self-reliance does not imply autarky, although it does imply. 


. the gradual building up of indigenous capabilities in science 


and technology across a whole spectrum of activities, from 
basic research on the one hand to the diffusion of innovations 
and the provision of information services on, the other... 


Senake Bandaranayake’s” paper on the control of 
academic resources in Third World countries 
throws light on the hidden side of the image of 
S & T in dc’s. He exposes the dialectical contradic- 
tion’ inherent in the moral crisis and- frustration 
in what should be.a total global effort dedicated to 
the welfare of humanity as a whole. The historical 
background against which modern science developed 


in erstwhile - colonies has been aptly described by . 


him in the following words: 


Despite the tremendous damage and the irreparable loss of | 


national wealth and national resources which we sustained 
under colonialism and also partly as aconsequence of the 
colonial impact — our. countries and our people began, during 
this period, to acquire and develop an extremely high level of 
modern academic, scientific and technological skills, In many 


of the developing nations we can say that whatever our level ° 


- of poverty and backwardness — we have today established, in 


m 


more than a merely basic way, an infrastructure of knowledge 
generally comparable with that of any other late 20th Century 
society. If we put this century-old development of knowledge 
in a historical perspective, we can see that it represents a 
tremendous leap in consciousness. It is no less than a funda- 
menta! scientific transformation when compared with the world 
outlook and the levels of scientific knowledge achieved by our 
traditional society. Viewed ona global scale, the collective 
academic, scientific and technological resources of the Third 
World constitute a vast and immensely powerful force for 
man’s scientific and technological progress, 


Part III of the volume contains ‘speeches, articles, 
notes and editorials from Nature, embodying com= 
plexities of cooperation in S&T. Galal’s paper on, 
structural and operational constraints confronting 
successful implementation of international scientific 
cooperation isan elegant exercise in self-criticism. 
Very opposite to the attitudes of policy-makers in 
de’s, the following words of Galal should be of 
interest to readers of this journal: 


To avoid prescribing to the non-productive, even if it is 
justifiable, attitude of shifting all responsibilities for the ills 
and handicaps of the less developed nations (LDC’s) to the 
shoulders of the advanced and dominant states, let us begin 
by structinising the more glaring constraints, structural and 
operational, in the less developed countries or the so-called 
developing countries.... : 


...with the advent of the scientific dnd technological revolu- 
tion of the 2nd World War and the -following decades, the 
attention of all developing countries has been drawn to the 
essential role that S&T do play in development. The attitude 


of considering science as prestigious paraphernalia that can be 
imported ad lib, grafted on unrelated structural and opera- 
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tional arrangements or simply allowed to operate outside these 
arrangements, however, is prevalent. 

The outcome is that science and scientist are rarely an 
integral part of development policy, machinery or operation. 
Even more damaging, they remain alien to the prevalent cul- 
tural trends and are thus forced to perpetuate their allegiance 
to foreign cultures and their dependence on their sources. 


Y. Nayudamma, backed up by his experience as 
an UNIDO expert and as one of the erstwhile chief 
executives „of India’s Big™Science, analyses the 
factors that contribute to the success or failure in 


‘international cooperation in. science. He believes 


that if the receiving dc identifies its goals and exer- 
cises :due care in the recruitment of foreign experts, 
meaningful programmes of cooperation in transfer 


of technology can be evolved. He holds out the’ 


example of CSIR which, according to him, achieved 
sophistication in defining guidelines for international 
and bilateral cooperation in science for develop- 
ment. 

The meat of Part III of the book ‘is the 
lengthy paper by Prof B M. Udgaonkar. Marshalling 
a set of convincing eviderice, Udgaonkar demolishes 


: the naive assumption that massive aid from a DC 


can help a dc in solving its problems. ‘He also 
advances several arguments to show that aid can be 
stultifying. Recalling how focd-aid or food-sale 
can be shaped‘into a political weapon, he comments: 


Aid-psychology can and does lead to a distortion of prior- 
ities and a weakening of local resolye, Development from out- 
side gets translated into development from above or from the 
Centre with little participation of the people who are the sup- 
posed beneficiaries ... Aid as a remedy has several analogies 
with drugs. One is provided not with a long-term solution of 
problems but with a mere escape from them; there are addi- 
tion and withdrawal symptoms; and there are peddlers as well 
as suckers, 


“ Advocating self-reliance developed by TCDC as 
the only way out, Udgaonkar makes out a case for a 
Third World Club to match and counter the-maves 
of the club of Rome. He advocates the need for a 
firm S&T policy to be enunciated by each dc. 
Among the policy imperatives for dc’s are the 
urgency to create a solid foundation of excellence in 
fundamental research, to persuade the scientific 
community of dc’s to look inward for problems and 
recognition and to exercise caution in the import 
of packages of technology. He also elaborates on 


the guidelines for selecting collaborative program- | 


mes and their execution. The Cocoyoc Declaration 
adopted by the participants of UNEP/UNCTAD 
Symposium on ‘patterns of Resource Use, Environ- 
ment and Development Strategies”, Cocoyoc, 
Mexico, October 8-12, 1974, is a valuable annexure 
to his paper. | l 
Part III also reproduces the Kuwait Declaration 
1977 embodying new directions for TCDC, a report 
on special, plenary session on Code of Conduct for 
Scientists from the proceedings of the 27th Pugwash 
Conference at Muhlhausen, August 1976. ; 


‘Chapter 15 of the book is an extract made by the | 


editors from the Draft Programme of Action propos- 
edfor United Nations Conference on Science and 
Technology for Development (UNCSTD) held in 
Vienna in August 1979. The outcome of this much- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Rise | 
of l 
Ronald Reagan 


E.L. DOCTOROW 


RR ONALD Reagan was born in 1911 in rural Illinois. 
His father, John Edward Reagan, was a store 


‘clerk and erstwhile merchant whose jobs took the 


family to'such towns as Galesburg, Monmouth and 
Dixon — just the sort-of places responsible for one 
of the raging themes of American literature, the 
soul-murdering complacency of our provinces, with- 
out which the careers of Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair Lewis and Willa 
Cather, to name just a few, would never have found 


‘glory. The best and brightest fled all our Galesburgs 


and Dixons, if they could, but the candidate was not 
among them. 

The Reagans were a poor, close, hard-working 
family. With his older brothér, Neil, Reagan sold 
home-made popcorn at high school football games 
and was charged with the serious business of main- 
taining the family vegetable garden. For many 
summers he worked as a lifeguard at Lowell Park 
on the Rock River in Dixon, pulling seventy-seven 
people out of the water by his own count and sock- 
ing away most of his salary to make up college 
tuition. 

The candidate attended Eureka College in Eureka, 
Illinois. He was ño student. He had a photographic 
memory, and it was this trait, rather than applica- 
tion to books or innate cleverness, that got him 





EL, Doctorow is the author of Welcome to Hard 
Times, The Book of Daniel, Ragtime and the forth- 
coming Loon Lake (all published by Random House). 
This article is reproduced with due aknowledgement 
from The Nation weekly, New York, July 19-26, 1980, 
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through his exams. What really interested him was 
making the football team, pledging a fraternity, 
debating and acting in campus threatricals. But his 
priorities were correct. Eureka, a fifih-rate college, 
provided meagre academic credentials to its gradu- 
ates. But a third-rate student at a fifth-rate college 
could learn from the stage, the debating platform, 
the gridiron and the fraternity party the styles of 
manliness and verbal sincerity that would stand him 


‘in good stead when the time came to make his 


mark in the world. In fact, the easy, garrulous charm 
Reagan developed at Eureka got results very quickly. 
Graduating in the depths of the Depression, he had 
no trouble finding a job as a radio announcer. 

We have these facts from a biography, The Rise 
of Ronald Reagan, by Bill Boyarsky, a California 


. journalist, and from the candidate’s autobiography, 


Where’s the Rest of Me?, the title of which is taken 
from ‘his most memorable line as a film actor. In 
the picture King’s Row, he played the role of a young 
rake who is careless with his attentions to the 
daughter of a surgeon; when he lands in the 
hospital after a car accident, the vengeful surgeon 
amputates his legs. Reagan delivers the memorable 
line coming to after the operation. 

It was when he became a sportscaster for WHO in 
Des Moines that Reagan’s peculiar affinicy for simu- 
lated life began to emerge. He was called on to 
describe baseball games*played by the Chicago 
White Sox and the Cubs on the basis of Western 
Union messages telegraphed from the ballpark. 
These were characteristically brief — a hit, a walk 
and so on — but the chatty Reagan made an art of 
describing the game as if he were sitting in the 
stands, faking the scene in all its drama with only a 


‘sound-effects man to help him. He became quite 


popular with the regional audience and did pro- 
motional work on the side as‘the station’s celebrity 
speaker, giving talks to fraternal lodges, boy’s clubs 
and the like, telling sports‘stories and deriving from | 
them YMCA sorts of morals. . 

In 1937, Reagan went to Santa Catalina Island to 
cover the Chicago Cubs in spring training. The 
proximity to Hollywood reawakenced his collegiate 
ambition to act, and he managed to get himself a 
screen test. He didn’t.really expect anything to come 
of it but was offered a contract by Warner Brothers 
for 200 dollars a week. An agent had persuaded 
the studio that he was'another Robert Taylor. Con- 
sidering that actor’s negligible store of animation, 
one can wonder now at the inducement. In any 
event, the candidate acted in more than twenty “B” 
pictures before his big break came. In 1940, he per- 
suaded Jack Warner to give him the role of George 
Gipp, the doomed Notre Dame football hero, in 
Knute Rockne, All American, a film about the famous 
football coach. His means of persuasion was a 
photograph of himself in his Eureka College jersey 
and helmet. 

Subsequently, he was sanctified to play the role of 
a pubescent Shirley Temple’s first screen beau in That 
Hagen Girl. There is no evidence that between takes 
they exchanged Republican philosophies. Thereafter 
his career ascended to such heights as the afore- 
mentioned King’s Row, The Voice of the Turtle and 
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The Hasty Heart: descended to the likes of Bedtime 
for Bonzo, in which. the lead was a chimpanzee, and 
sank forever in Hellzats of the Navy, a black-and- 
white 1950s film about submarines. All in al), 
Reagan acted in close to fifty movies over a twenty- 
year period and the relevance of this achievement to 
a Presidential candidacy should not go unexamined. 

With few exceptions, film stars in the 1930s and 
1940s lived in a peculiar state of public: celebrity 
and private humiliation. It was the primary condi- 
tion of their fame that their worth was constantly 
under question. The studios had a Jock on everyone, 
and actors were punished and rewarded and other- 
wise dealt with as children by the paternalistic film 
moguls who held their contracts. Stars were pro- 
perty. In most cases their personal lives were as 
closely directed as their film lives. How and with 
whom they conducted themselves were the respon- 
sibilities of publicity departments. Their names 
were changed, and plastic surgeons improved their 
faces. All in all, they lived in thet meld of life and 
art typecasting we call stardom but which is in fact 
self-obliteration. 


Films were made then, as they are today, not by’ 


actors but by producers, directors and technicians. 
The working life of a star was tedium — waiting for 
the technicians to get around to them, doing scenes 

in no reasonable order, more often than not repeat- 
` ing them to the point of distraction. No sane adult 
could long take pride in. this sort of mannequin 
work. Actors bloomed and faded, destroyed them- 
selves in scandal, drugs and drink, gave themselves 
to public rebellion, or cultivated a rampant narcis- 
sism. A few even tried to produce and direct their 
own films. 

It is instructive that Ronald Reagan resorted to none 
of these stratagems of protest and self-expression. 
He seemed to agree with assessments of his talents 
as modest. He did not burningly aspire to serious 
acting. He followed the rules of the game, was 
easygoing and cooperative, made friends of influen- 
tial gossip columnists and producers, sought con- 
tacts and acted generally the good boy, perceiving 
through the endless reaches of this devastatingly 
hollow life one salient fact: if was a good living. 
Perhaps if his talent had been greater or his need’ to 
- accomplish something really worthwhile had been 
stronger, he wouldn’t have lasted as long as he did. 

At the beginning of World War II, Reagan, a 
reserve second lieutenant in the cavalry, was called 
up for active duty. Here, presumably, was the 
occasion for reality to make its intrusive claims on 
the life ofa professional fantasist. But he was 
assigned to the First Motion Picture Unit of the 
Army Air Corps and spent the war at the Hal Roach 
Studio in Culver City. He narrated training films, 
one of the most notable being Target Tokyo. Sai- 
pan-based B-29 Superfortress pilots preparing to 
: firebomb Japanese war plants in Ota were shown —- 
by means of special effects, miniature topography 
and travelling shots made from a moving crane — 
how the ground below would appear as they made 
their bombing run. 

Only after the war did Reagan’s life begin to 
attach to the non-fictive structure of things. He be~ 
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came active in the Screen Actors’ Guild, and after a 
time was elected its president. Of course it was not 
exactly a blue-collar union that had on its rolls Gary 
Cooper, Spencer Tracy, future Republican Senator 
George Murphy, and Republican Presidential TV 
adviser Robert Montgomery. Nevertheless, this was 
the post-war period of tough jurisdictional disputes 
between movie craft unions, one reputedly led by 
gangsters, and it was also the time when the House 
Un-American Activities Committee began to ask 
movie stars their opinions of the international god- 
less Communist conspiracy. -The candidate gota 
behind-the-scenes view of some rough politics. He 
seemed to like it well enough, testifying before the 
HUAC sub-committee and taking a militantly 
square-jawed stand on these matters of national 
urgency with the same kind of Midwestern good-boy 
appeal that was later to attract the attention of 
some conservative Californians looking around for a 
gubernatorial candidate in the 1960s: 

The odd thing, though, was that while Reagan 
was devoting more and more time to being spokes- 
man for the Screen Actors’ Guild, his career as an 
actor was going into decline. Paradoxically, he was 
getting more press and prestige as a union officer 
than as an actor. Itis generally believed that this 
period of his life marked the transition from actor 
to politician. But in effect he was becoming an actor 
figure, a front for working actors, and though his 
activities were now clearly in the realm of the real, ` 
if insane, world, the personal quotient of pretence 
was still high. He was a union official pretending to 
be a successful movie star. 

It was in this Pirandelloesque state of being that 
he married a fairly obscure M.G.M. contract. player 
named Nancy Davis. The circumstances that 
brought them together are worth noting. The 
daughter of an ultra-conservative Chicago surgeon, 
Miss Davis became concerned when she began to 
receive mail from Left-wing organisations in the 
early 1950s. She consulted the director, Mervyn Le- 
Roy, who suggested that they bring the problem to 
the attention of Guild president Reagan. This seem- 
ed to Miss Davis a splendid idea — apparently she 
was happy to have any pretext to meet the hand- 
some actor. The director phoned Reagan, who con- 
sulted union membership files, found that Miss 
Davis’s- name had been confused with that of an- 
other actress and gave her a clean bill of health. Le- 
Roy, unlikely Cupid though he was, suggested that 
Reagan bring the good news personally to Miss 
Davis by taking her out to dinner. Reagan compli-. 
ed, and it was in this manner, after giving her a 
oe check, that Ronald Reagan met his wife-to- 
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The final formative period in the candidate’s his- 
tory of self-realisation is the eight years or so he 
spent as the face and voice of the General Electric 
Company, selling its products and benign motives 
to the American public on television. He introduced 
the weekly stories of the G.E. Theatre and gave the 
sales pitch. But that wasn’t-all. When he was not 
on camera he went around to the G.E. plants, shak- 
ing hands with the assembly-line workers and giving 
speeches at middle-management luncheons. The 
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chief executives of G.E. were at this time concerned 
about employee morale — not job security or better 
pay but a smile and a handshake from a movie star 
was their formula for improving it. In truth, it was 
this period and not his tenure as a union official 
that manifested the political content of the candi- 
date’s life and passion. He began to perfect a speech, 
the same speech he gives tothis day with ever- 
changing topical references and gags to keep it 
fresh, in which all the nostalgia for his Midwestern 
boyhood — the ideals of self-reliance, hard work, 
belief in God, family and flag — came into symbolic 


‘focus in the corporate logo hanging like a knight’s 


coat-of-arms behind the dais. 
Peculiarly, his tenure as G.E. spokesman over- 


lapped the years in which the great electrical. 


industry price-fixing scandal was going on. While 
Reagan extolled the virtues of free enterprise in 
front of the logo, G.E., along with Westinghouse, 
Allis-Chalmers and other: giant corporations, was 
habitually controlling the market by clandestine 
price-fixing and bid-rigging agreements, all of which 


‘Ted, in 1960, to grand jury indictments, in what was 


characterised by the Justice Department as the 
largest criminal case ever brought under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. Three G.E. executives pleaded 
guilty and went to jail. The’ company was fined, 
‘and some People to this day think .Ralph Cordiner, 
the chairman of the board, himself narrowly escaped 
prosecution. Reagan, of course, was totally innocent 
of all of this; and there is no indication his inno- 
cence was ever shaken by the news. 

Even now, as the Republican candidate for the 


. presidency, he would probably be shocked if it were 


suggested to him that today the Horasto Alger hero 
is a multinational corporation. William Safire-quotes 
him as saying that he doesn’t want to use the ‘word 
“ideology” in his speeches because the American 
people think it’s a “scare word.” More likely he 
doesn’t think he should be unfairly tagged with 
having one. The pictures of him in the newspapers 
as often as not show him in his pre-war pompadour, 
smiling somewhat quizzically at age 69, as if not 
quite understanding why others don’t perceive the 
rational, logical, inevitable, but above all descriptive 
American truth of his politics. - 


Those journalists who have studied his years as 
Governor of California find Reagan’s record was nof 
all that bad — surprisingly moderate in many areas, 
and certainly within the normal range of the poli- 
tics of compromise, the giving and taking between 
executive and legislative branches that keeps most 
governments of this country, state az well as 
Federal, in centrist balance. That may be encourag- 
ing to some, but of all his previous job experiences, 
as sportscaster of invisible ball games, studio actor, 
Culver City commando, television salesman, the 
governorship of California probably has icast rele- 
vance to his Presidential candidacy. His own 
accounts of what he did in California are charming- 
ly demagogic, as though he is seeking to prove that 
he was more conservative in office than he is given 
credit for. Some reports have it that he did not act 
like a Governor, that he went home at five o'clock 
in the afternoon and forgot the job until the next 
morning. He scrupulously kept his private life private 
—very odd in the American political tradition, where 
one’s spouse, children, parents, sisters and brothers, 
medical problems and psychological difficulties are all 
grist for the mill. The impression is that he turned 
his Governot’s persona on and off with a ventrilo- 
quial. indifference. 

The candidate has chosen not to travel abroad in 
the only available time before the campaign begins 
in earnest, because he doesn’t want to give his oppo- 
nents the chance to accuse him of trying to acquire 
instant expertise in his weak department, foreign 
policy. Always image-conscious, he has not thought, 
nor, apparently, have his advisers, that by going. 
abroad he might possibly learn something. 

In any event, the nomination is his who has pur- 
sued it giving pep talks and doing dinners and 


- shaking hands and smiling and raising money and 


speaking simplistic fantasy for most of his adult 
life. One could write of the people behind Ronald, 
but that is another story. He has beaten the best 
the Republican primaries have had to offer — 
Senators and Governors, Cabinet officials, Congress- 
men — and the party that honoured us with Richard 
Nixon will now offer him. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I give you the next President of the United 
States. C] 
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Marxist 
Methodology 
and i 
Indian 
Philosophy 


SUMAN-GUPTA 


[Ss this article I shall attempt ta show how different 

methodologies can lead to contradictory inter- 
pretations. Iam confining myself here to Hiriyanna 
and Radhakrishnan as the applicants of metaphysical 
methodology and Prof. Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya 
for dialectical materialist methodology. 

Broadly speaking, there are two opposed metho- 
_dologies — metaphysical and dialectical materialist. 

Metaphysical methodology consists of abstracting 
from the concrete totality and absolutising it. Idea- 
lists of all varieties and pluralist materialists use 
metaphysical methodology. The idealist philosophers 
abstract mental reality from their physical basis and 
assign it an independent existence. That is, all 
varieties 
mind. In their view consciousness or mind can 
exist independently of matter. Since for them 
consciousness or mind is an independent and abso- 
lute substance, their ontology is nothing but a dis- 
tortion of objective reality. That is, the idealists 
- hold the view that ‘ideas’ can exist independently of 
their material base. Consequently, they interpret the 


whole human history in terms of ‘ideas’. The tdea-- 
lists fail to understand that “consciousness, from . 
' . the very beginning, is a social product”. 


(Marx and 
Engels, German Ideology.) 

This metaphysical approach, adopted by Hiriyanna 
and Radhakrishnan, has resulted in a complete mis- 
interpretation of ancient Indian philosophy. Inter- 
preting Indian philosophy in idealistic terms, com- 
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of idealists absolutise consciousness of’ 


pletely ignoring the materialistic thoughts in Indian: 


philosophy, Hiriyanna says, “There are two ele- 
ments common to all Indian thought — the pursuit 
of Moksa as the final ideal and the ascetic spirit of 
the discipline recommended for its attainment. They 
signify that philosophy as understood in India is 
neither mere intellectualism nor mere moralism, but 
includes and transcends them both. In other words 
it,aims...at achieving more than what logic and 
ethics can. But it must not be foregotten that, 
though not themselves constituting the end, these 
are the sole means of approach to it. They have 
been represented as the two wings that help the soul 
in its spiritual flight. The goal that is reached 
through their aid is characterised on the one hand 
by-jnana or illumination which is intellectual con- 
viction that has ripened into an immediate 
experience and, on the other, by Vairagya, or self- 
renunciation which is secured by reason. of the 
discovery of the metaphysical ground for it”. (M. 
Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, 1932). It 


is this abstraction which is characteristic of Hiri-, 


yanna’s approach to the study of Indian philosophy. 
And both “intellectualism’’ and ‘“‘moralism’’ are 
equally used as abstract concepts. Since meaningful 
language evolves from and thus is linked with con- 
crete material reality, the concepts, when they are 
used in abstraction, lose their meaning and , become 
phrases devoid of real significance, This is also 
what has happened to concepts like “jnana”, “logic”, 
etc, used by Hiriyanna. 

Hiriyanna, in his attempt to project the whole 
ancient Indian philosophy as idealistic, goes to the 
extent of embracing even the materialist carvaka 
system as idealistic. For he says, “We may even 
regard the several phases in the history of the 
heretical tradition as only so many steps leading to 
this final-development. 
ingly be taken to represent the consummation of 
Indian thought, .and in it we may look for the 
highest type of the Indian ideal”. 

Similarly, Radhakrishnan says, ‘‘Philosophy in 
India is essentially spiritual.... The spiritual motive 


dominates life in India. The Gita and the Upanish- ` 


ads are not remote from popular belief. They are the 
great literature of the country, and at the same time 
vehicles of the great system of thought. The puranas 
contain the truth dressed up in myths and stories, 
to suit the weak understanding of the majority. The 
hard task of interesting the- multitude in metaphy- 
sics is achieved in India”. (Radhakrishnan, Indian 
Philosophy, Vol. I) Like Hiriyanna, Radhakrishnan 
has also attempted to interpret all Indian thought in 
idealistic terms. And Radhakrishnan sees in myth 
and magic, which have material implications, spiritu- 
ality dressed in material terms for the lowly. Undoub- 


tedly, there are some systems of Indian philsophy, 


like Vedanta and Mahayana, which are idealistic, 
but equally important have been the materialist 
trends in Indian philosophy. But because of their 
idealistic approach, Hiriyanna and Radhakrishnan 
have misrepresented the materialistic currents in 
Indian’ thought and have glorified idealistic concepts, 
like moksa and renunciation. 

In this connection Prof. Chattopadhyaya, while 
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pointing out the roots of these concepts, says, “For 
the present, we need only to note that this import- 
ance given to moksa in Indian philosophy, far from 
being any recognition of its being real greatness, is 
perhaps the result of backward and stagnant eco- 
nomy;: the prospect of a greater real mastery-of the: 


‘world being denied, a large number of our philoso- 


phers sought refuge in the ideal of escaping it. How-, 
ever, from the point of view of our philosophical 
needs today, it is necessary to emphasise that what- 
ever is important in the philosophical heritage of 
India isso not because of the ideal of moksa but 
rather in spite of it”. (Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya, 
Indian Philosophy, 1975). 

Dialectical Materialist Methodology: What is dia- 
materialism and how is it applied to 
the study of society and its ideas? First of- all, 


. what.is dialectics? Engels explains dialectics as 


“the great basic thought, that the world is not to 


` be apprehended as a complex of ready made things, 


ah. g 


but as a complex of processes, in which the things 
apparently stable, no less than their mind-images in 
our heads, the concepts, go through an uninterrup- 
ted change of coming into being and passing away 
_.. this’ great fundamental thought has, especially 
since the time of Hegel, so thoroughly permeated 


ordinary. consciousness that in this generality it is ` 


‘now scarcely ever contradicted ... For. dialectical 


philosophy nothing is final, absolute, sacred ... And 
dialectical philosophy itself is nothing more than 
the mere reflection of this process ‘in thinking 


. brain”. 


That both the natural world and society undergo 
change and development in accordance with certain 
laws is further explained by Lenin: “ʻA development 
that repeats, as-it were, stages that have already. 
been passed, but repeats them in different ways, on a 
higher basis (‘negation of negation’), a development, 
so to speak, that proceeds in spirals, not in a straight 
line; a development by leaps, catastrophes, and 


‘revolutions; ‘breaks in the continuity; the trans- 


formation of quantity into quality, inner impulses 
towards development, imparted by the contradiction 
and conflict.of the various forces and tendencies 
acting on a given body, or within a given phenome- 
non, or within a given society, the inter-dependence 
and the closest and indissoluble connection between 


‘all aspects of any phenomenon ... a connection that 


provides a uniform and universal process of motion, 
one that follows definite laws — these are some of 
the features of dialectics as a doctrine of develop- 
ment” (Selected works, Vol. I). 

_ What does materialism ‘in the context of society 
mean? Materialism means here the obvious fact 


‘that everything in human society depends upon 


‘ people co-operating to produce their material means 


of life. Philosophy, according to dialectical material- 
ism, cannot develop in a vacuum, -in isolation from 
the material conditions of existence. Engels explains 
that “the economic structure of society always 
furnishes the real basis, starting’ from which we can 


alone work out the ultimate explanation’ of the ` 


whole superstructure of juridical and political insti- 


‘tutions as well as of the religious, philosophical, and - 


other ideas of a given historical period”. Philoso- 
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phical ideas arise in the concrete socio-economic 
conditions and bear the imprint of the society which 
shapes them. o i 
. To convert Marx’s words in German Ideology to 
Indian idealist philosophers like Hiriyanna and 
Radhakrishnan, we may say that it has not occurred 


_to any of these metaphysical philosophers to inquire 


into the connection of Indian philosophy with 
Indian reality. And it is this scientific task which 


- Prof. Chattopadhyaya has accomplished in his 


works. In contrast to thé philosophers who have 
adopted the metaphysical methodology, Prof. 
Chattopadhyaya has given a scientific, material 
basis to Indian philosopay. As opposed to the meta- 
physical philosophy which desceads from heaven 
to earth, -here, (for scientific approach) it is a matter 
of ascending from earth to heaven, that is to say, 
not by setting out from -what men say, imagined, 
conceived, in order to arrive at men in flesh, but 
setting out from real, active men, and on the basis 
of their real life-process demonstrating the dsevelop- 
ment of the ideological reflexes and echoes of this 
life process. The phantoms formed in the brains of 
men, are | also, necessarily, sublimates of their 
material life process, which is empirically verifiable 
and bound to material premises, 

Morality, religion, metaphysics, and all the rest of 
ideology as well as the forms of consciousness corres- 
ponding to these thus no longer retain the səm- 
blance of independence. They have no history, no 
but men developing their material 
production and their material intercourse, alter 
along with their actual world also their thinking 
and the products of their thinking. It is not 
consciousness that determines life, but life that 
determines consciousness. For the first manner of 
approach the starting point is consciousness taken 
as the living individual; for the second manner of 
approach, which conforms to real life, it is the real 
living individuals themselves, and consciousness is 
considered solely as their consciousness. 

This manner of approach is not devoid of pre- 
mises. It starts out from the real premises and does 
not abandon them for a movement. Its premises 
are men, not in any fantastic isolation and fixity, 
but in their actual, empirically perceptible process 
of development under definite conditions. As soon 
as this active life process is described, history 
ceases to be a collection of dead facts ... an imagin- 
ed activity of imagined subjects, as with the idealists. 
(Marx, The German Ideology). - 

It is this important task of understanding Indian 
society of the past which Prof. Chattopadhyaya has 
accomplished in Lokayata. As opposed to the ideal- 
ists’ abstractions and fantastic distortions he has 
explained, on the basis of material premises, the 
world-view. of the ancient Indian people as depicted 
through magic, rituals and mythology. He also 


‘shows how, due to the lack of total detribalisation 


of our society, some of these magic, ritual practices 
and myths persist in our present society. And by 
applying the dialectical-materialist laws of develop- 
ment to society (historical materialism) Prof. Chat- 
topadhyaya also shows how the transition of Indian 
society from primitive communism — with its pre- 
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spiritualistic, proto-materialism — to a class divided 
society, led to the ushering in of idealistic ideology. 

He explains his approach in Lokayata as follows: 

“I have attempted to approach the Lokayata from 
~ the Marxist point of view. But that means a much 
greater understanding than a mere reconstruction of 
its lost structure. Marxism locks for the material 
roots of each phenomenon and views them in their 
historical connections and movement. It ascertains 
the laws of such movement and demonstrates their 
development from root to flower, and in so doing 
lifts every phenomenon out of a merely emotional, 
‘irrational, mystic fog and brings it to the bright 
light.of understanding” (Lokayata, PPH, 1973). 

The nature of primitive communism which is the 
basis of materialism is. explained by Engels and 
quoted by Prof. Chattopadhyaya as: “The grandeur 
and at the same time the limitation of the gentile 
order was that it found no place for rulers and ruled 
... The population was very sparse...Division of 

labour was a pure and simple outgrowth of nature; 
it existed only between the two sexes...Each owned 
the tools he or she made and used...The household 
was communistic, comprising several and often. 
many, families. Whatever was produced and-used 
in common was common property—the houte, the 
garden, the I-ng boat”. 

Explaining the connection between primitive com- 
munism in ancient India and materialism, Prof. 
Chattopadhyaya says that “it must have been insti- 
nctively materialistic or proto-materialistic—the col- 
lective labour of the tribal life being a guarantee for 
that. He shows that the so-called higher spiritual 
ideals were unknown to the people leading a primi- 
tive communal life. He says: “According to the 
Kasika, the people thus described were artha-kama- 
pradhanah,, that is, they considered material pros- 
perity and the erotic life to be the highest forms of 
human ideals. This is extremely significant...It may, 
therefore, be presumed that the other human ideals, 
namely dharma and moksa — the religious uplift- 
ment and the final liberation of the soul — were yet 
to dawn on the consciousness of those people living 
the collective life. The birth of spiritual values in 
human consciousness went hand in hand with class 
division: the world-outlook of the primitive pre-class 
society was pre-spiritualistic and, in this sense, 
proto-materialistic’’. 

What according to Marxism is the connection 
between the splitting of society into antagonistic 
classes and idealism? Prof. Chattopadbyaya states: 
“Engels also pointed out why the emergence of the 
idealistic outlook along with the emergence of the 
class-society cannot be looked at as an accidental 
coincidence. There was something inherent in the 
latter which accounted for the former. With society 
splitting up into classes, there was a divorce of 
thought from action — of mental labour from 


manual Jabour — and alsoa sense of degradation. 


attached to the latter...By contrast, all merit for the 
swift advance of civilisation was ascribed to the 


mind. because it was the mind that planned the. 


labour process. That is, mental labour became the 
concern of the ruling class and thus, in the consci- 
ousness of the ruling class, the verdict of the mind 


wd 


or thought or-ideas acquired a stupendous signi- 
ficance. The result has been that the primacy of 
spirit or thought became the dominant characteristic 
of the world-outlook throughout class-society”, 
That “...1f the social process leading to the degra- 


- dation of manual labour and the exaltation of men- 


tal labour really gives us the clue to the origin of the 


, idealistic outlook, it is also here that we are to seek 
the key to problem of the destruction of or down- 


fall of the primitive proto-materialistic outlook”. 
The basic tenet of the dialectical-materialist 
approach is that change in economic conditions ig 
reflected in the social life of the people, that is, it 
results in corresponding change in the superstruc- 
ture. Prof. Chattopadhyaya shows that the transition 
from primitive communism to class-divided society 
with the leisure-class appropriating the fruits of the 
labour of others, is the cause of the emergence. of 
the idealistic world-outlook in ancient Indian philo- 
sophy. This is explained by him thus: “‘... the final 
qualitative change — the full transformation of the 
pre-class into. the class-divided society — could only 
be the result of the accumulated quantitative 
changes, the .gradual increase in’ the 
of human labour which ultimately enabled it to 
produce more than was necessary for its main- 
tenance, that is, created the possibility for a few to 
live on the labour of many, the” essential precondi- 
tion for the division of society into classes... This 
long period must have witnessed the accumulation 
of quantitative changes in the productive capacity 
of the Vedic people which went on creating the 
material conditions “for the ultimate qualitative 


‘transition from the pre-class to the class divided 


society”. And further, “‘... this idealistic outlook, 
which represented the highest development of the 
philosophy of the Upanishads, emerged distinctly 
enough, on the ruins of a primitive proto-materia- 
listic world outlook”. 

It is therefore clear that only through dialectical 
materialist methodology the Indian past can be re- 
constructed and understood scientifically. 
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We find that primitive man’s circumscribed ideo: ` 


logy cannot be explainéd with the superimposition 
of spiritual principles. That is, the idealistic spiritual 
conceptual apparatus of metaphysical philosophers 
does not fit into primitive communal Indian society. 
They, with their spiritual framework, fail to com- 
prehend and explain the beliefs and ritual-practices 
of the people living in primitive communal society. 
For example, Hiriyanna writes, “Early Vedic ritual 


was quite simple in its form as well as in the motive ` 


which inspired it. The gods worshipped were the 
familiar powers of nature, and the material offered 


to them was such as milk, grain and ghee. The 
Motive was to secure the objects of ordinary desire 


— children, cattle, etc., or to get one’s enemy out 


of the way... The idea of sacrament also was per- ~ 


haps present in some measure, the worshipper be- ~ 


lieving that he was under a sacred’ influence or in 


communion with the-divine when he partook of the -~ 


sacrificial meal”. 

The above facts can obviously be explained only 
in the materialist framework, yet Hiriyanna refuses 
to accept it. And the result is that he makes incom- 
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patible assertions. He says in a few preceding para- 
graphs of the same chapter, “vedic conception «.. 
points to an excellence — a frame of mind in the 
Vedic Aryan highly favourable to philosophic specu- 
lation ... The fact is that the Vedic Indian did not 
allow his conceptions to crystallise too quickly. His 
interest in speculation was so deep and his sense of 
the mystery hiding the Ultimate was so keen that he 
kept before him unobscured the natural phenomena 
which he was trying to understand until he arrived 
at a satisfying solution. This characteristic signifies 
a passion for truth, accounts not only for the pro- 
fundity of Indian philosophy investigation but also 
for the great variety of the solutions it offers, of 
philosophical problems”. 

- Itis clear that Hiriyanna completely ignores the 
historical development of society and its’ connection 
with the forces of production and tries to explain in 
a static spiritual framework all phases of ancient 
Indian society. The metaphysical] philosophers fail 
to grasp the fact that the contradictory ideas do 
not clash by themselves but the antagonism arises 
because of the people who put them into practice. 


They fail to understand or do not want to under- 
stand that beliefs and practices of a people cannot 
be explained by “elevating them to high abstract 
spiritual pedestal”. 

To sum up, we find that the metaphysical metho- 
dology has led to ridiculous distortions of Indian 
philosophy and culture and only a dialectical- 
materialist methodology can give a scientific explan- 
ation of natural and social reality. 

I may point out*here that a Marxist philosopher 
studies the past not for its own sake but because 
it gives an insight into the present which acts as a 
guide to his future course of actions In this context 
Prof. Chettcpadhyaya writes: “He (the Marxist) lays 
stress on it not because he dreams of returning to it 
(primitive communism); his purpose rather is to 
show that human relations based on private owner- 
ship and class-exploitation are not without a begin- 
ning and end: ‘they will fail as inevitably as they 
arose at aa earlier stage’. Thus also Spiritualism and 
idealism, so often claimed as inherent in Indian 
thought: We will do without these in the future as 
we did in the past”. O 
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<- Response Awaited 


Jt may not be a strange coin- 
_+ cidence, I would rather call it 
a skilful editorial exercise on your 
part, that I found and read with 
interest two articles in the same 
issue of Mainstream (June 7, 
1980) — “A People’s Govern- 
ment ...” by B.G. Rao and 
“Crisis in Contemporary Indian 
Culture” by Niharranjan Ray — 
on two apparently divergent sub- 
jects, yet pointing to the common 
undercurrent ‘of thinking pre- 
valent in all strata of our people 
with whatever political view and 
social status. ; 

I now eagerly await the res- 
ponse from the West Bengal 
Government to the article by 
Rao. 

l ; N.S. Burkule 
es Bombay 


‘Misinterpretation’ 


HE article “Complications in 
Assam” by Ghanshyam Par- 
desi -(Mainstream, June 28) is 
impressive; the- numerous facts 


— 
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collected by the author combined 
with his insight have made the 
article a valuable contribution to 
analysis of what,has been going 
on in Assam for the past nine 
months. 

However, the author has mis- 
interpreted -my private conver- 
sation with him. His interpre- 
tation gives the impression that I 
told him that some younger mem- 
bers of the party decided on their 
own to assault Dr Gobain and 
therefore I visited the injured 
professor in the hospital. I was 
the only member of the Purban- 
chalaya Lok Parishad who visited 


‘ Dr Gohain, and my visit was 


purely personal. 


Gauhati, Pulakesh Barua 
July 8, 1980. 
Ghanshyam Pardesi writes: 


Heated arguments led to the 
scuffle between the boys and Dr. 
Gohain. I quoted Pulakesh Barua 
only to emphasise that the assault 
was not pre-planned. Moreover, 
it was not Barua who gave me 
the information that some PLP 
boys were involved in the scuffle. 
At the time. the incident took 
place I was in Chandmari and 
my enquiries showed that PLP 
boys were involved. Barua neither 
confirmed nor denied the allega- 
tion. Knowing Barua’s personal 
relations with Dr Gohain, it was 
not surprising that he visited the 
latter in the hospital immediately 


on hearing of the incident. And 


I knew it was a purely private 
visit. I am sorry if my interpre- 
tation of the incident has caused 
any misunderstanding about his 
Official position. 


Who are Victims? 


(G BANSHYAM PARDESI in his 

article ‘‘Complications in 
ASSam” has mentioned that Goal- 
pata, Cachar and Sylhet were 
never a part of Assam. This is 
wrong. History says that those 
districts were part of Assam. 
During partition Sylhet district 
should have merged with Assam 
as a Hindu majority district of 
Assam, but for betrayal by cer- 
tain leaders in order to weaken 
the Bengalees. Pardesi wants to 
say that those who have migrated 
to Assam and adjoining States are 
foreigners. This is not correct. 
At that time our national leaders 
had declared that whoever crosg- 
sed over to India would be pro- 
perly rehabilitated. 

Pardesi’s view is that the 
Assamese people are victimised 
in Assam. But according to police 
reports about 300 Bengalees have 
lost their lives due fo this agita- 
tion. 

Pardesi should acknowledge 
the fact that it is not so easy to 
go to a foreign country without 
valid documents. 


Shillong 


Paritosh Dey 
July 13, 1980. 
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` Science and Technology (Continued from page 26) 


publicised conference is now well known. The First 
World countries did not hide their violent opposi- 
tion to any worthwhile major investment for Third 
World Development, all the time piously declaring 
that S&T is the common heritage of humanity. By 
hindsight it becomes apparent that participants from 
dc’s were not perhaps adequately armed with articul- 
ate arguments to counter the attempts of‘represent- 
atives of DCs and MNCs to foist modes of S&T 
conceived on the discredited donor-recipient pattern. 
The appeal of de’s to establish a New International 
Economic Order to remove the prevailing disparities 
was unceremoniously set aside by the DC’s at the 
UNCSTD. The chapter contains exceedingly useful 
formulations of guidelines for alternative action to- 
wards achievement of the goals set out for TCDC. 

In the epilogue the editors review how far the 
Pugwash_guidelines for international scientific co- 
operation for development have influenced the 
debates-on S&T transfer. The differentiation of 
science from technology vis-a-vis international co- 
operation has been identified in the following 
words: 

... Science has been accepted as a common heritage of 
humanity, the benefits of which should be freely available to 
all. When it comes to technology which flows from Science, 
however, we are still far from the Utopian situation where 


technology also could be considered as a common heritage of 
humanity, whose benefits should be freely available to all. 


The portent of technology transfer, described with 


an alarmist tone by the editors in their epilogue, 


has an ominous significance: 


Technology will continue to be a powerful instrument of 
domination of the South by the North, a domination which is 
subtle and indirect, and which, therefore, escapes attention in 
the midst of a lot of platitudinous noise about the benefits 
accruing to society from S&T and in particular to developing 
countries from the.so-called transfer of technology across 
national boundaries. The domination is exercised through a 
complex web of formal and informal relationships between the 
Northern governments, their transnational corpordtions, and 
large segments of international, non-governmental and trans- 
national organisations including financial and technical assis- 
tance institutions and agencies, which are dominated by the 
North and are used as instruments of the global strategy of 
the financial military-industrial-scientific complex of the 
North. 


The contributors to this book bring out the comp- 
lexity of the process of development when it is 
mainly nourished by technology transfer from out- 
side. The message the editors attempt to convey is 
the imperative need to develop self-reliance and to 
stimulate bilateral cooperation among dc’s as work- 

_ able alternatives to dependence on DCs. 

The editors would like to stress the fact that 
collaboration in scientific effort with a DC can be 
founded only on mutual trust and equity of partner- 
ship which, in turn, implies the existence in the 
receiving country of a high level of articulate ability 

‘in decision-taking. When an international scientific 
project flounders because of the absence of the 
above pre-requisite, there is no sense in indulging 
in public self-flagellation and breast-beating. O 
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Burma remain the fortress: of 


Uneven Development 
(Continued from page 10) 
they scrupulously followed the 
Leninist lesson — whether on the 
issue of Jharkhand, Uttarakhand, 
Assam or the tribal States of the 

North-East. 

In an under-developed country 
like India, with all its historic 
and social unevenness, various 
types of exploitation centre round 
the main class question, but ex- 
cept in Telengana and in the case 
of some sporadic experiments of 
the Naxalites, no coherent policy 
could be projected. And the 
Communists adopted a sterile line 
resembling that of the social 


_ democrats before Lenin or of the. 


CPSU after Stalin. 
According to Marx, “a violent 





Playing the Sedulous Ape 
(Continued from page 14) 
say, like inserting a penny in a 
slot-machine: the effect is instan- 
taneous. [ take leave to doubt, 
however, whether, with the pos- 
sible exception of Shakespeare, 
any author has jerked off a 
masterpiece with such a gay 
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outburst took place sooner in the 
extremities of the bourgeois 
organism than at the «heart 
(where) regulation is more possi- 
ble.” The internal colonies, the 
patches of tribals and Harijan- 


inhabited areas, constitute the 


extremities of the bourgeois 
organism in India, and it is 
natural that violent outbursts 
should take place there. The 
Communist movement and acti- 
vities should normally centre 
round these extremities in all 


Asian countries. It is a pity that ' 


the Communist Parties in India 
became and have remained urban- 
oriented and centred around the 
heart where ‘regulation is possi- 
ble’. 
jungle areas of the north of 


insouciance as all this implies. 
No: it is simply not done. 

We know that Gibbon pers- 
pired not a little even with the 
opening chapter of the Decline 
and Fall. Nor, for that matter, 


did De Quincey’s curves and 


flourishes come to him with the 
quickness of a lighténing-flash or 


That is why, the hilly and. 


Communist insurgency; some 
time back 15 per cent of Burmese 
remained outside the administra- 
tive control of the. Government 
at Rangoon. Just by the side of 
that area — in Nagaland, Mani- 
pur and Mizoram — there is no 
trace of Communist or Marxist 
activity. This fact did not stop 
the movements in those areas but 
only helped to shift the leader- 
ship to agencies or groups mis- 
using a revolutionary situation in 
a reactionary way, diverting the 
whole struggle along communal 
and secessionist lines. The situa- 
tion would have been different 
had genuine Communists provid- 
ed effective leadership in the 
region.[_] 


with the rapidiiy of a prarie-fire.: 
Hazlitt wrote with difficulty; and 
Charles Lamb did not mast his 
Elia vein at an early age, either. 
Thackeray’s limpidity must -have 
entailed some burning of the 
midnight oil, and Conrad’s troub- 
les with his writing-pad have 
passed into history. [ 
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The sight of a child —a boy 
ora girl — without adequate 
food or clothing or house 
to live in always produces 
a sense of shock in me 
as weli as a sense 
of shame 


— Jawaharlal Nehru 
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‘Scene in Bombay’ from a drawing by 
Capt. Grindlay. 
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| <4 Captain Robert Melville Grindlay 
j} M.R.A,S.&c. 


‘Made in India’: Grindlays was. 


Long before Mr. Kipling 
lamented about East and West, 
one of his compatriots had 
done something about helping 
the twain meet. 


The man of action was Captain 
Robert Melville Grindlay (the 
title, a memento of a brief 
military stint in India) who, in 
1828, floated an agency in 
London: Leslie & Grindlays. 


The Grindlays banking 
operations in India began in 
1854 (Grindlays, Groom & 
Company) in Calcutta. Scant 
11 years later, a Bombay office 
opened for business. Soon, the 


in 1908) had offices all over 
India (New Delhi, Simla, 
Quetta, Karachi, Lahore, 
Peshawar, Madras) as well as 
in Ceylon and Rhodesia. 
Meanwhile, in 1863, the 
National Bank of India had 
come into being. In 1958, the 
National Provincial Bank, 
which had earlier acquired 
Grindlays, transferred the 
ownership to the National 
Bank of India. 


On 1st January 1975, National 
& Grindlays Bank Limited 
became Grindlays Bank Limited, 
along with its Indian heritage 


af mie t 4 NNA are Y ere 


Today, Grindlays is a banking 
professional in touch with 
tomorrow, with a worldwide 
network of branches/offices 
in 37 countries. And, despite 
Mr. Kipling’s fears of yore, 
the twain do meet wherever 
Grindlays stands and serves. 
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Who Needs Warning? 


T™ Prime Minister’s concern over open 
wrangles in the Congress-I particularly 
in States where the party is in power, and 
her warning against signature campaigns, 
loose talk and the like, dutifully endorsed 
by her rubber-stamp “high command”, 


‘would have been considered natural and 


correct if her own style of functioning had 
not been a major contributory factor to- 
wards the prevailing state of affairs. Honest 
introspection on the part of Indira Gandhi 
covering the last six or seven years should 
make her readily own much of the respon- 
sibility for the Congress-I being unable to 
provide purposeful administration even 
with massive majorities at the Centre and 
in many States. 

Lack of trust in party colleagues has 


. been the outstanding feature of Indira 


Gandhi’s political career during the best 
part of the seventies — and in the half 
year she has been at the helm of national 
affairs now. It was this that led her 
inexorably to rely more and more on her 
second son, and then, during Emergency 
and later, to project him not only as her 
only trusted colleague but as potential. 
successor to the most powerful office in the 
country. Sanjay Gandhi’s untimely death 
in the most tragic circumstances revived 
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her loneliness at the top, intensified many 
times over. Sanjay’s youth brigade is no 
organised body capable of strengthening 
her hands in her hour of difficulty; it is a 
hotch-potch of all kinds of elements that 
broke up into warring groups the moment 
their leader was removed by the hand of 
Fate. At the same time, senior leaders in the 
party, who could do nothing to register 
their resentment while Sanjay was around, 
are clearly more active now, if not more 
vocal in public. 

It is interesting that even sections of the 
media that are devotees of Indira Gandhi 
have found it necessary to express unhappi- 
ness at what one major daily has described 
as “an atmosphere of instability — or 
worse — in several States ruled by the 
Congress-I”. It is not her critics but her 
friends who have pointed out that the im- 
position of hand-picked Chief Ministers 
by the Congress-I “high command” has 
been a major reason for infighting. Again, 
it is Indira Gandhi’s admirers who say 
that discipline and cohesive functioning 
cannot be achieved by choking off public 
discussion of grievances or criticism of the 
party’s performance in office. 

The developments in Andhra Pradesh, 
where Chief Minister Chenna Reddy con- 
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tinues for the present because Indira 
Gandhi is as yet unable to ask him directly 
to step down, have not_come as a surprise. 
No one can say Chenna Reddy is the best 
Chief Minister the State has had: yet he is 
there, although a large number of Minis- 
ters have deserted him and a change is 
inevitable sooner:or later, only because of 
the fear that his ouster now will have im- 
mediate and predictable repercussions in 
States like Rajasthan. Chief Minister 
Pahadia, who is in a mess already because 
of his letter to the World Bank regarding 
a matter that concerns two States and the 
Centre, is frightened about the consequ- 
ences of Chenna Reddy’s possible ouster 
for his own future. And once the process 
starts, it clearly will snowball, taking in 
other States like Madhya Pradesh and 
Haryana, perhaps even Uttar Pradesh. 
Thereafter, the narrow majority that has 
helped Indira Gandhi to keep dissidents in 
check in Bihar and Punjab may not neces- 
sarily be an effective deterrent. In non- 
Congress-I States, a croaking Stephen can 
at best be a nuisance. 

While even at the Centre Indira Gandhi, 
with all her power, has been unable to 
establish a full Cabinet and has been forced 
to proceed cautiously, in the States where 
infighting has been most pronounced, 
cosmetic treatment like accommodation of 
discontented sections in the Ministries will 
provide no peace even over a reasonably 
long period. What should be of the 
greatest concern, particularly to the Prime 
Minister, is the fact that not only have elec- 
tion promises about prices and the poor 
not been kept but there has in fact been 
movement in the reverse direction as a 
direct result of Government policies, with 
the prices of essential commodities steadily 
rising over the last six months, with more 
of the population admittedly falling below 
the poverty line (whichever way this “line’’ 
is worked out), and with no one in autho- 
rity in a position to say how the promises 
will be implemented and when. On the 
contrary, even the Finance Minister is busy 
finding out reasons why the prices of com- 
modities the weaker sections need most 
cannot be held in check. He has made his 
own contribution by way of his Budget 
proposals, apart from the indirect impact 
of the Railway Budget and the direct effect 
of pre-Budget increase in petroleum prices. 


So far as the States where the Congress-I is in 
power are concerned, there appears to be an absence 
of government. Policemen are on the rampage, and 
all the tirades against the press for publicising rape 
and other crimes cannot wipe out hard, ugly facts. 
If Gundu Rao has been forced to order a CBI 
inquiry into the conduct of one of his ministerial 
colleagues, it only shows that the so-called induc- 
tion of young blood has not wrought the wonders 
we were told to expect. The clash in Haryana 
between supporters of Chief Minister Bhajan Lal 
and former Chief Minister Bansi Lal has shown up 
another facet of the new blood that has been 
inducted by Sanjay Gandhi. In UP, with their boss 
not there to make them behave, the youth groups 
that had been given a misleading facade of unity 
are falling out, though Chief Minister Viswanath 
Pratap Singh is not yet in danger. The new caste 
equations worked out during the Assembly elections 
have begun to boomerang, while in UP as well as 
other States the senior leaders who had suffered 
humiliation in the recent past are trying to avenge 
themselves. : 

So far as the much-talked-about youth brought 
in by Sanjay Gandhi are concerned, they aré yet to 
prove their worth. They have no leader and no 
Organisation — not even social awareness. It is no 
secret that they are not on the same wavelength as 
Indira Gandhi and there is no one now to play the 
combined role of conduit and mentor. The pressure 
on Indira Gandhi to bring in Rajiv is quite strong, 
but the Maneka lobby is no less active; and there is 
also a section of Sanjay youth who want neither but 
would prefer a third alternative which has not yet 
emerged in any tangible form. In the new situation 
the Old Guard — in other words, the aged and the 
tired — are busy campaigning not only against 
newcomers but against one another. 


While all this goes on, the country faces not only. 


the problems of poverty and privation, of tightening 
of the stranglehold of the rich in both industry and 
agriculture, of a worsening law-and-order situation 
in many States as well as in the national capital, of 
a bleak economic future, but also massive alienation 
in much of the North-eastern Region and incipient 
revolt by oppressed sections elsewhere. Problems of 
this magnitude in so vast a country can be tackled 
only through involvement of the people themselves, 
in the different regions and States as well as at the 
national level. 

Indira Gandhi would do well to realise that gone 
are the days when a smile or a frown on her face 
made a difference. Collective performance in the 
national interest and not personal rule or projection 
of handpicked personalities as leaders, is the only 
remedy for our current condition, | -- 

It is the Congress-I leadership that needs to be 
warned against complacency based on the absence 
of a united opposition. 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
August 6 





NC is now ona visit to Iran to` gain first-hand 
knowledge of the revolutionary developments in 
that country and report on them on his return 
towards the end of this month. 
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SLV-3 Worries 


Pak Junta 


O.P. SABHERWAL 


T=: periodic diplomatic gymna- 
stics Pakistani rulers indulge 
ina kind of one-upmanship in 
relation to India has one recur- 
ring item, displayed quarterly in 
international forums — the 
“plan? for a nuclear-free zone 
in South Asia. Why only South 
Asia, and not South and South- 
East Asia, or for a still wider 
realisation of this noble objective, 
the whole of Asia? This is a 
legitimate question, but Islama- 
bad’s present and past rulers 
have never found it convenient 
to broach this aspect, not to 
speak of attempting a coherent 
answer. 

The answer, of course, is not 
too difficult to divine. It is simply 
this: such a plan which covers 
the whole of Asia in the gambit 
ofa nuclear-free zone will not 
suit (a) China, Islamabad’s close 
friend; (by the United States — 
the ally on whom’ Islamabad’s 
military junta banks a great deal. 
= It is also obvious that the 
“plan” for a nuclear-free South 


. Asia has two other great merits 


because of which Pakistani diplo- 
mats have considered it one of 
their hits in the realm of diplo- 
macy. In the first place, by limit- 
zone to 


away scores in its priority objec- 
tive insofar as military capability 
is concerned, which is to obtain 
a “balance” between India and 
Pakistan in military terms and to 
gain recognition for the concept 
of an equation between the two 


‘neighbours in all departments 


of military strength, including 
potential nuclear weaponry. 
India has never accepted this 
preposterous position, but then, 
this “plan” would be the thin 
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end of the wedge in favour of the 
parity concept on the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent. 

The second vital point is its 
propaganda value, serving as an 
excellent cover for the hectic, 
behind-the-scenes endeavours to 
create nuclear weapons capabi- 
lity in Pakistan. It 1s obviously 
good propaganda to offer India 
a nuclear-free zone, comprising 
the two countries alone, and get 
India’s rejection of the “plan”, 
which would serve as a demons- 
tration of Pakistan’s desire never 
to go in for nuclear weapons — 
provided India reciprocates. 

These propaganda objectives 
apart, the Pakistani proposal for 
a nuclear-free zone is primarily 
intended to serve the strategic 


ends of its two big allies, Wash- 


ington and Peking. The latter is 
obviously pleased with Pakistan’s 
plan since it would prevent India 
from being a potential nuclear 
power, leaving the Asian theatre 
free for China with a big nuclear 
pile. The political and diplo- 
matic gains for Peking in such 
an event would be not too 
meagre, since Peking still sees in 
India as a potential rival in 
South-East, Asia, vying for a 


-position of equality with Chinese 
. influence in.the region. 


As for Washington, the gains 
in the Pakistani plan are many 
more than are visible at first 
sight. Two factors weighing sub- 
stantially withthe US Adminis- 
tration in this regard can be 
noted. The fact that it: would 
knock out two birds — India 
and Pakistan — with a single 
stone and thus realise the United 
States nuclear policy objective in 
this part of the world would be 
no small gain. Having failed to 
bring round India towards uncon- 
ditional adherence to the NPT 
or the American fullscope safe- 
guards, using Pakistan as the 
cover for realising the same 
objective is a paying proposition. 
And Islamabad is willing to play 
ball if it pleases Washington. A 
subsidiary, but certainly not 
unimportant, point is in relation 
to West Asia. Widening of the 
plan for a nuclear-free zone to 
cover Asia as a whole would also 
relate to Israel, and this Wash- 
ington, as also Tel Aviv, will 
never endorse. © 


These are factors which are 
basic in the present situation, im- 
porting to the Pakistani plan an 
evergreen look, capable of being 
resurrected at any time irrespec- 
tive of changing world conditions. 
There is, however, one special 
consideration which has made 
Islamabad’s representatives push 
forward the - nuclear-free zone 
idea once again vigorously. This 
relates to the responses which 
India’s recent break-through in 
space technology — the success- 
ful satellite launch with the in- 
digenously built SLV-3 rocket — 
has unleashed in various circles 
in Pakistan. 

. An example of these responses 
is seen in the comments which 
have been surfacing in Pakistani 
newspapers, despite the censor’s 
word of caution. The Dawn, for 
instance, considers the launching 
of the four-stage SLV-3 rocket by 


- India to be “a significant tech- 


nological coup” and “ʻa preat 
leap forward in sophisticated 
technology”. The point here is 
not just an attempt at painting 
India in dark colours, as if it is 
posing a massive military threat 
to Pakistan. The elite in that 
country are beginning to compre- 
hend the road taken by India in 
achieving modern technological 
capability and are contrasting it 
with the Pakistani rulers’ obscure 
antism — a framework which 
condemns the country to peren- 
nial backwardness. The Dawn 
stresses, in this context, the wide 
base for scientific and technolo- 
gical advance created “‘painstak- 
ingly” by Indian policy-makers, 
as also the build-up of an indus- 
trial infrastructure. 

All this lets loose another wave 
of disgust inside Pakistan against 
the religious antics of the military 
junta; they draw a parallel with 
the enlightened Nehruite policies 
which have enabled India to 
traverse a road of scientific deve- 
lopment that leads to indigenous 
growth and self-reliance in vital 
fields of technology. It also has 
another side impact: the feeling 
of dejection over a regime which 
is seeking to balance India’s in- 
digenous growth by sinking vast 
funds in importing military hard- 
ware from America and the West, 
quite oblivious of the economic 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Politics 
and 


Zamindari 


T is a matter of utmost delicacy 
to comment on any expression 
of personal grief. Politica] battles 


may be fierce and contestants 


may be unsparing, but when an 
element of personal emotions, 
particularly relating to bereave- 
ment, is injected into a situation 
it becomes difficult to comment 
on it; one does not like to be 
misunderstood as being devoid 
of human feelings. 

Indira Gandhi has received in 
abundance messages of condol- 
ence on the tragic death of her 
gon. Friends and critics, sup- 
porters and adversaries have con- 
veyed their sincere condolences to 
her on her intense bereavement 
particularly when it came under 
shocking circumstances. A very 
large section of those who sent 
her messages sharing her sorrow 
has had no sympathy with the 
political record of her fate son: 
- gather, they regarded his role to 
have been baneful for the healthy 
growth of democracy in -this 
country. But they wanted to 
convey to her their sense of grief 
at the loss of her son. 

Against this background, many 
have been amazed by the reply 


that they have received from. 


Indira Gandhi in response to the 
tatters they wrote to her offering 
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their heart-felt condolences. Al- 
though it is supposed to be a 
private communication, I quote 
it in full because it was-a printed 
letter with her autograph also 
printed — understandably so, 
since itis not humanly possible 
for her to reply to the thousands 
of letters that she has received at 
this tragic happening: 


PRIME MINISTER 
INDIA 


New Delhi 
. July 27, 1980 

Thank you for your sympathy. 

In his short life Sanjay braved the 
unprecedented and sustained cam- 
paign of calumny and falsehood with 
courage and dignity. His integrity 
and deep concern for all sections of 
the people earned him the affection 
and respect of all who came to know 
him, as was witnessed by the out- 
pouring of grief on his passing away 
in our country and even abroad, 

Yours sincerely, 
Indira Gandhi 


I take it this letter reflects her 
true feelings for the son she 
has lost. One has to make allo- 
wances for a mother’s love for 
her son: it is said a mother sees 
only the beam and not the mote 
in her son’s eye. One can sympa- 
thise with a doting mother, who 
is unable to judge her 
objectively. 

But what Indira Gandhi has 
tried to convey is something 
much more. It is, pure and 
simple, a political defence of 
Sanjay Gandhi. There are a 


number of points that, in the `` 


eyes of many, are open tò dis- 
pute: Sanjay’s misdoings starting 
with the Maruti project via 
Emergency to Tarkman Gate and 
on to forcible sterilisation ending 
up with thorough abuse of flying 
facilities which ultimately cost 
him his life — all these are not 
mere figments of the Janata per- 
secution: in fact, the fault of the 


Janata Raj lay in its total mis-. 


handling of cases which should 
have normally attracted punish- 
ment. 

_ If Indira Gandhi thinks that 


her electoral triumphs of this . 


year exonerated Sanjay at the bar 


of public opinion, she would be ` 


making a big mistake: let it not 
be forgotten that her party could 
poll only 42.66 per cent of the 
total votes polled (that is, far 


son 


less tħan the majority) and not 


More than 55.58 per cent exer- 


cised their franchise, which works 
out to roughly one-fourth of the 
total electorate. Nobody disputes 
her claim to govern the country 
as this poll has brought her back 
to office as per the Constitution. 
‘But that does not mean that 
whatever she has to say is accep- . 
table to the majority of the 
nation. There could possibly be 
no- if-you-love-me-you-love-my- 
dog equation. 

As for Sanjay, it would bea 
worse mistake if the votes polled 
by the Indira Congress are to be 
regarded as votes polled in vindi- 
cation of all that Sanjay did. The 
choice before the electorate was 
not Sanjay but Indira Gandhi 
herself, and she could win so’ 
handsomely not because of Sanjay 
but in spite of Sanjay. 

This may be unpalatable but 
when anew campaign of canoni- 
sation of Sanjay has started, the’ 
unpalatable cannot be kept aside. 
The latest move of having a 
“Son of India” exhibition and 
album in memory of Sanjay 
Gandhi is one more instance of 
how Indira’s popularity is being 
exploited for building up the. 
Sanjay mythology. Of course, 
one may turn round and say that 
Sanjay was christened Son of 
India as early as June 20, 1975, 
when the then-Congress President 
Dev Kanta Borooah had declared 
in a moment of unbalanced 
adulation: Indira is India ! 

Indira Gandhi would do- well 
to keep all this in mind today 
when there is talk of inducting 
Rajiv into politics (perhaps much 
to the discomfiture of the colour- 
ful editor who is trying to sell 
Maneka Gandhi). One only 
hopes — and with .good reason 
— that this will not be a des- 
perate repetition of what was 
done in the last few years to 
build up Sanjay. A little endeav- 
our on the part of Indira to look 
at Sanjay’s record objectively 
will go a long way. towards a 
better appreciation of the Indian 
reality on her part. 

Politics is-a hard taskmaster 
even if it is deferential to the 
dead. And today’s politics must. 
foe be regarded as a zamindar’s 
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Towards Settlement 
in | 
< Mizoram 


HARISH CHANDOLA 
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The accord reached between the Government 
of India and the Mizoram National Front leader, 
Laldenga,. opens the way for a final peaceful 
political settlement that will be a good augury 
for the North-Eastern Region. But some hurdles 
remain, like the attitude of Chief Minister 
Brig. Sailo. We publish here two contributions 
— an analysis by a well-known jeurnalist 

| familiar with the area, the people and their 
problems; and a special interview given by 
Laldenga to Mainstream at the week-end. 
— Editor 





TH meeting between the Prime Minister, Indira 
Gandhi, and the President of the Mizo National 
Front (MNF), Laldenga, in Delhi on July 27, has 
reopened the prospect of a peaceful settlement of 
the Mizo problem. As a first step, a ceasefire has 
been declared in Mizoram from August 1. This will 
be followed by political talks between .the Govern- 
ment of India and the MNF. 

This development indicates that Indira Gandhi has 
made up her mind to negotiate with Laldenga, in 
spite of opposition to such a move from the Chief 
Minister of Mizoram, Brigadier Sailo, who has been 
campaigning that Laldenga is not to be trusted. 

However, many hurdles have yet to be crossed 
before. political talks can begin. First of all, the 
National Council of the MNF, consisting of 15 
members, most of whom are at their headquarters 
along. the Bangladesh-Burma border, has to- have a 
meeting-with Laldenga who is in Delhi, to formulate 
political issues for discussion with the Prime Minis- 
ter or a delegation of the Government of India. 
Where and how is a meeting of the National Coun- 
cil to be arranged? While Laldenga is ready to ga 
to Mizoram for it, some National Council members 
are not ready to go there, so long as Brig. Sailo 
remains the Chief Minister of Mizoram, where 
there is a prize of Rs 20,000 and over for their 


„4 capture. - Brig. Sailo’s opposition to negotiations 


with Laldenga’s followers is well known. 

Two MNF leaders, Aichhinga and Darha, who 
visited the headquarters in June on instructions 
from Laldenga and brought a letter from there 
authorising him to continue negotiations, are being 
sent back there to arrange a meeting between the 

MNF President and his National Council, | 
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The journey to MNF headquarters takes several 
days. From Delhi, they will go to Aizawl, from 
where a military helicopter will take them to the 
last helipad in Mizoram at Pharva, to the south, and 
from there they will march through jungles for five 
days to reach their headquarters. Using the fastest 
means, including flying from Delhi to Calcutta and 
on to Silchar, it takes a minimum of ten days to 
reach the Bangladesh-Burma border. 

Since Indira Gandhi’s return to power early this 
year, Laldenga has met her a couple of times for 


reopening negotiations with the MNF. It was as a 


result of her decision that Laldenga had come to 
Delhi from Germany in January 1976 and had- 
started negotiations on the Mizo problem. But the 


‘Janata Government, during whose tenure Brig. 


Sailo came to power in Mizoram, not only broke 
off the talks but also imprisoned Laldenga in 1978. 

In April this year, Indira Gandhi agreed to 
Laldenga sending some of his men to the MNF 
headquarters to obtain endorsement of his leader- 
ship and his efforts to reopen negotiations. Brig. 
Sailo’s Government and some officials in Delhi had 
raised doubts about his authority over the MNF 
leadership. To reassure Delhi, Laldenga called two 
of his representatives (named above) from Aizawl] 
to Delhi: one of them was then in jail there. His 
plan was to send them to his headquarters to obtain 
a written commitment from there backing his efforts, 

- These two men came'to Delhi at the end of May, 
and, along with Laldenga’s son, David, left for their 
headquarters on June 1. From there they returned 
to Delhi on June 21, after four days of discussions. 
They brought with them a resolution of the National 
Council, of June 16, which said: “1. Resolved that 
the MNF agree to enter into discussion with the 
Government of India to solve the political problem 
of Mizoram. 2. Resolved that ceasefire be ordered 
to create a conducive atmosphere for talks”. 

During the first round of negotiations four years 
ago, in May-June 1976, Laldenga had accepted that 
Mizoram was an integral part of the Indian Union 
and that the MNF would negotiate a political! settle- 
ment within the framework of the Constitution of 
India, Though he was imprisoned in 1978, he has 
not resiled from that position. He and the MNF 
have now, to frame issues on which negotiations are 
to be held with the Government of India for safe- 
guarding the distinct identity of the Mizo people, 
their way of life and their economic and political 
rights. 

The 1976 negotiations had broken down because 


of a trick played on Laldenga by certain officials. 
- Three of them, the then Home Secretary, Khurana, 


his deputy, Kampani, and the Lt.-Governor of Mizo- 
rám, Chibber, had monopolised the negotiations 
with Laldenga, without giving him the opportunity 
to meet and talk to the leaders of the Government. 
As soon as he agreed with them that Mizoram was 
an integral part of India, that the solution of the 
Mizo problem should be found peacefully within 
the framework of the Constitution of India, and 
that the MNF would renounce the use of arms, ihe 
officials clamoured for this agreement to be made 
public. Laldenga argued that this was only part of 
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_ the agreement and that negotiations had yet to be 
held on safeguarding the identity, aspirations and 
tights of the Mizos, to arrive at a complete agree- 
ment. The officials, however, coerced -him into 
drafting and issuing a joint press statement to make 
public the partial agreement. 

The papers now returned to him by the CBI, 
which were seized at the time of his arrest in 
1978, contain the initialled draft of the press state- 
ment finalised by the Central Government officials 
and himself. In retyping it to make copies for 


release, the officials removed the heading, ‘’Press_ 


Statement”. This was then issued on July [, 1976, 


as an agreement reached between the Government 


of India and Laldenga. 


After tricking him thus, the officials began pres- - 


sing Laldenga for the surrender of MNF personnel 
and arms. Such surrender involved other -matters. 
Some MNF: men thought they must arrive at a 
complete settlement, including the political part of 
it, before such a surrender. MNF people who were 
outside India had been given arms by other coun- 
. tries, including some neighbours of India, It was 
not easy for the MNF to move those arms whole- 
sale from the territory of the donor country to India 
for surrender. Modalities had to be worked out, 
which’ would take time. But:the officials began 
mounting pressure: on Laldenga and even started 
threatening to use their contacts and influence to 
oust him from the MNF leadership if he did not 
hurry up with the surrender of arms. 

_In Marchy;April 1976, these officials had helped 
in providing facilities for holding a conference of 
40-50 MNF leaders in Calcutta, to. which some 
leaders had come from their headquarters. At this 
conference, Laldenga was re-elected President and 
_ was authorised to -conduct negotiations with the 
Government of India. 

‘Taking advantage of the contacts they had made 
with the MNF leaders for holding the conference, 
the officials began hinting to Laldenga that since 
they had helped Lim in obtaining a mandate from 
- his party, they could also see to it that the mandate 
was withdrawn and that he was ousted from the 
leadership. maak 

In fact, in July 1978, a coup was staged against 
Laldenga at his headquarters, with the help of Brig. 
Sailo who had become Chief Minister in the May 
1978 elections under Janata rule. Underground 
“Brigadier” Biakchhunga led that coup and ousted 
Laldenga from the presidentship of the MNF in 
absentia, But Biakchhunga was in office for two 
months only when he was ousted by Thangchuka, 
who also held that office for two months when he 
too was ousted by Malswama Colney who then 
became president for a month. A fourth and more 
` powerful coup in five months restored Laldenga to 
presidentship at the headquarters while he himself 
- wasin jail in Delhi. “Brig.” Biakchhunga, who 

joined Brig. Sailo in late 1978, is now a lieutenant 
of the Mizoram Chief Minister in Aizawl, after 
having been nominated to the Legislative Assembly. 
- Though Brig. Sailo came to power because of his 
taking up the cause of the Mizo people who were 
suffering greatly as a result.of the grouping of 
villages under army rule, he is vehemently opposed 
to Laldenga’s leadership. His one and only argu- 
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- ment is that Laldenga is not reliable. Bot.all politi- 


cal parties in Mizoram, including thé powerful 


~ Congress(I), except.one part of the People’s Gon- 


ference-under Brig. Sailo, are in favour of a settle- 
ment with Laldenga. These parties say that Brig. 
Sailo is using the argument about Laldenga’s un- 
reliability only in order to retain,power himself. 
This creates quite a problem for the Government 
of India. Brig. Sailo heads an elected Government 
in the Union Territory. He was first elected Chief 
Minister in the May 1978 elections, but his Ministry- 
fell in November that very year as a result of a split 


` in his ruling People’s Conference. Elections were 


held again in April 1979, and Brig. Sailo re emerged 
as Chief Minister. His party has however lost the 
lone Parliamentary seat from Mizoram in this year’s 
elections. l D 

The problem before the Government of India is: 
What to do with Brig. Sailo? A settlement with the 


MNF will mean the removal of the Sailo Ministry, © 


which has a vested interest. Brig. Sailo’s nephew 
and Finance Minister, Lalhmingthanga, has been 
camping in Delhi for almost a couple of months, 
distributing ““documents” against Laldenga to MPs 
and journalists and asserting the right of his uncle’s 
Ministry to remain in power for the full term of 
five years, until 19840 ` 





LALDENGA TALKS TO MAINSTREAM 


Prerequisites 
for ` 
Normalcy 
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OUR SPÉCIAL CORRESPONDENT 
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M° National-Front leader Laldenga was invited 

to return to India (from West Germany) in 
1975 by the then Central Government, to start nego- 
tiations to find a political solution to Mizoram’s 
problems. Before'the negotiations could lead to any 
positive results, the Government fell, and Janata 
rule began in 1977. Change of Government at the 
Centre also meant a change in the attitude of the 
Government towards Laldenga. 

Indira Gandhi’s Government had not laid down 
any preconditions for talks. As soon as the Janata 
Party came to power, Morarji Desai took a tough 
line, demanding that Laldenga ask his men to lay 
down arms before talks could take place. ` 

Though the MNF had decided as early as 1971 to 
seek to resolve the crisis within the framework of 
the Indian Constitution, it was only in 1976 that 
the Government began seriously to consider the 
problem as a polifical one, realising that deployment 
of armed forces in Mizoram to liquidate the insurg- 
ents could not be fruitful. E” P 

In 1977 the Janata Government began to seek a 
military solution. Morarji Desai never considered it 
a political problem. Laldenga told- this Correspon- 


t 
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from what it was even two days earlier. 


dent that Desai told him that unless he and his 
followers laid down arms he would be arrested and 
punished. “Desai wanted complete surrender”, 
Laldenga was forced to send’ a message to MNF 
headquarters that the Union Government wanted 
surrender as a précondition for peace talks. The 
insurgents refused to lay down arms. Desai then 


`- succeeded (through the intelligence agencies, etc.) 


in splitting the MNF ranks, according to Laldenga. 
Biakchunga and his group who favoured laying 
down arms tried to dislodge Laldenga from the 
leadership of the MNF. Today Biakchunga is a 
strong supporter of Brig. Sailo who became the 
Chief Minister of Mizoram with the help of the 
Janata Party. 
When Laldenga refused to comply with the 
Government’s orders, he was placed under house 
arrest, and in July 1978 he was sent to. jail. Out of 
111 days of imprisonment he spent 80 days in soli- 
tary confinement. For the first few days he was kept 
in C class cells along with criminals. Even when he 
was shifted to B class, he was denied ‘the minimum 
facilities of a prisoner in that class. Maintenance al- 
lowance for his children was reduced by 50 per cent. 
` Indira Gandhi’s return to power in January this 
year changed the situation. Laldenga was released 


and peace talks were resumed from the point at- 


which they had been left off in 1976. In’ that year 


‘the Government had’ agreed in principle that the 
.. MNF should be allowed to convene a meeting of 


its executive so that it could formulate its ‘political 
demands’. “All misunderstandings had been _ re- 
moved during Mrs Gandhi's earlier rule”, Laldenga 
said. 

‘The last. few days have been hectic for Laldenga. 
A series of meetings have taken place between him 
and Government officials, apart from Home Minis- 
ter. Zail Singh and the Prime Minister herself. As 
a result of these talks, all cases against Laldenga 


“were withdrawn and all the documents and other~ 


material confiscated during Janata rule were return- 
ed. Two of his emissaries (Aichhinga and Dr 
Ziaderhva) were allowed to contact MNF head- 
quarters to get approval for Laldenga’s initiatives. 
A few days back the emissaries returned with the 


“MNF executive’s resolution empowering Laldenga 


to negotiate with.the Government. 


. On July 31 the Government and Laldenga reached 


an agreement. Under it the MNF declared a ‘cease- 


_ fire’ the following day, and the Government ordered 
suspension of army operations against the MNF and 


also withdrew the order declaring MNF activities 
unlawful. . 
While his younger daughter sat knitting on a sofa, 
and the élder one was busy announcing the names 
of visitors or giving her father other messages, Lal- 
denga talked to some journalists. It was the first 
day of the ‘cease-fire’ and. hundreds of boys and 
girls had come out on, the streets in Aizawl 
with their guitars, Laldenga said. The atmosphere 
at his own residence in Delhi was very different 
The talks 
could have broken down at any stage. On Saturday 


(July 26) the CBI had refused to return the 3000 - 


dollars and 100 Bangladesh takka earlier confiscated 
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from him. When I met him the next day he looked 
upset and told me that if the Government wanted 
to create conditions of peace in Mizoram it should 


-stand by its promises. “If we don’t reach complete 


understanding, the MNF will continue to fight”. 
But on August 1, he looked quite relaxed and opti- 
mistic.about Mizoram’s future. 

Why had he, after fourteen years of guerrilla life, 
decided that the crisis could be resolved only within 
the framework of the Indian Constitution? Was it 
because he was getting old and his men were tired 
of fighting? No, he said. Mizoram’s problems had 
always been political. The ‘freedom movement’ in 
Mizoram began way back in 1946. The movement 
was led by A. Vanlawma under the auspices of the 
Mizo Union Council. The demand was for a 
sovereign state of Mizoram. At the time of Indepen- 
dence, the ex-servicemen’s union in Mizoram for- 
bade hoisting of the national flag. Neither in the 
late fifties nor in the mid-sixties was famine the 
cause of Mizo uprisings. The carving out of a 
sovercign state had been the basic demand. 

In 1958 the Mizoram Cultural Society was set up 
to champion ths cause of famine-affected families. 


' Help from the Central Governmertit came in time, 


but that could not prevent a large number of deaths. 
There was famine again in 1966. Mizo representa- 
tives met a number of national leaders including a 


. key figure in the Planning Commission, Home 


Minister Gulzarilal Nanda, and Prime Minister Lal 
Bahadur Shastri. The Mizos had not wanted to 
resort to arms but when nothing positive came out 
of the talks with the national leaders “we took up 
arms”, said Laldenga. This was preceded by the 
arrival of army reinforcements in Mizoram in 1965. 
The following year more reinforcements arrived. The 
Mizos demanded their withdrawal. Mizoram was at 


that time a district of Assam. Chief Minister B.P. 


Chaliha refused to meet Laldenga. Reinforcements 
continued to-be sent, though as yet there was no 
organised insurgency. 

The late sixties was the peak period of Mizo 
uprisings and of Indian Army operations in the 
area. The insurgents received massive supply of 


‘arms from rebels in upper Burma. A section of 


Burmese Communists also helped them. Laldenga 
and his family were guests of the Communists in 
Burma for three months. Several attempts were 
made by Laldenga to establish contact with the 


‘Government of India — from Afghanistan, Thai- 


land, Italy and West Germany. 

“It was not because of any lack of courage on our 
part or because of fear and emotion that we decided 
to open negotiations with the Government of India 
in 1971”, Laldenga said. “Things happening in 
other countries — changing relationships between 
major world powers and the advice of friends -— 
made us seek Constitutional means to resolve the 
politica] problems of Mizoram. Friends told us that 
we could go on fighting for years but we would not 
be able to achieve our political goal that way.” 

- “What are your political demands?” 

` Laldenga: “These demands are yet to be formul- 

ated by the MNF executive. Thinking aloud, they 
(Continued on page 28) 
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for 
Minimum 
Needs 
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T most remarkable feature of 
the Fifth Five-Year Plan was 
the inclusion ofa National Pro- 
gramme of Minimum Needs 
aimed at “establishing through- 
out the country a network of 
_ certain essential services on a 
coordinated and integrated 
basis.” 

Basic needs of people, sach as 
minimum accepted levels of 
nutrition, drinking water, medi- 
care, housing and educational 
opportunities, were accorded a 
much higher priority than in the 
past. For example, for rural 
health an outlay of Rs 291 crores 
was made against the expenditure 
of Rs 22 crores in the Fourth 
Plan, and Rs 530 crores for nutri- 
tion (including some foreign aid) 
against Rs 1.3 crore. Similarly, 
for providing house-sites for the 
landless Rs 108 crores was sanc- 
tioned against the expenditure of 
Rs 4.4 crores in the Fourth Plan. 
The declared aim was to provide 
an integrated package of these 
minimum facilities, and some 
additional ones like village roads 
and rural electrification, with 
special emphasis on the needs of 
the poorer sections and the ‘back- 
ward areas. 

Despite the expectations raised 


by the announcement of this 


programme and its inclusion as a` 


priority task in the Fifth Plan, 
actual achievements under the 
programme have been very inade- 
quate, and have trailed far béhind 
the original target laid down in 
the Draft Fifth Plan. 

Regarding elementary educa- 
tion, the target was to cover 97 
per cent of the children in the 
age group 6-11 and 47 per cent 
of the children in the age group 
11-14 and an outlay of Rs 452 
crores was made for this purpose. 
However, after four years of the 
Fifth Plan it was found -that 
only 85 per cent children of the 
former age group and 40 per cent 


of the latter age group went to ` 
_ school. 


There was ‘hardly any 
improvement over the level exist- 
ing at the end of the Fourth Plan 
which was 84 percent for the 
former age group and 36 per cent 
for the latter age group. 

For nutrition, the Fifth Plan 
had laid down a target of 10 
million beneficiaries to be covered 
by the Special Nutrition Pro- 
gramme for pre-school children 
in the age group 0-6 years and for 
pregnant and nursing mothers, 
that is, an increase of 6.3 million 
benefictaries over the level ach- 
jeved in the Fourth Plan. However, 
by 1977-78 only ‘an addition of 
2.3 million beneficiaries could be 
achieved. . 

Under the Mid-day Meals 
Programme for children in the 
age group 6-11 from the weaker 
sections, an addition of about 
4.5 million beneficiaries was to 
be made. But the actual ach- 
ievement at the end of the 
Fifth Plan was the addition of 
-only about one million benefi- 
ciaries. An official review of the 
implementation of these two 
schemes during the Fifth Plan 
has said: “It was noticed that in 
spite of enormous’ investment 
inputs, the feeding programmes 
had not produced impact to an 
appreciable extent on the com- 
‘munity. Continuity in the supply 
of food was not maintained in 
all the feeding centres. The mini- 
mum number of feeding days at 
each centre was rot adhered to 
by many States. The co-ordina- 
tion of this scheme with other 
services like health check-up, 
immunisation and safe drinking 


water left much to be desired. 
During 1974-75 and 1975-76, 
several States found it difficult 
even to maintain the coverage of 
Special Nutrition and Mid-day 
Meals Programmes reached by 
the end of the Fourth Plan, let 
alone expand it.” 

The Fifth Plan had laid down 
that the drinking water problem 
of ‘most’ of the 1.16 lakh villages 
identified as problem areas would 


.be solved. However, only half of, 


these villages were actually 
covered and in 56,000 of these 


. Villages, the problem remains to 


be solved. 

The task of providing minimum 
medicare was also left largely 
unfulfilled. Only 215 rural hospi- 
tals were Opened in the first four 
years of the Plan instead of the 
original target of 1293. Seventy- 
one primary health centres were 
added against the target of 101, 
and only 10,317 sub-centres 
against the target of 33,509. 
Regarding the backlog in the 
construction of primary health 
centres, only 350 dispensary buil- 
dings were completed against the 
target of 1,470 and the construc- 
tion of only 3,491 sub-centres 
was completed as against the 
target of 15,462. 

The target was not achieved 
in the construction of rural roads 
also. It was laid: down in the 
Fifth Plan that unlinked villages 
with a population of 1,500 or 
more, numbering about 29,000, 
would be linked up, and in the 
process the length of rural roads 
would increase between 70 and 
80 thousand km. However, in 
fact, only 12,000 of these villages, 
or less than half of the target, 
were covered in the Fifth Plan. 
The Draft Sixth Plan also admit- 
ted: “One of the major criticisms 
of rural roads programmes taken 
up hitherto is that the roads get 
destroyed or damaged during the 
rainy season.” 

Only in the case of allocation 
of house-sites and rural electrific- 
ation have we come anywhere 
near achieving the original tar- 
gets laid down in the Fifth Plan. 
But the statistics do not reveal 
everything. For example, the 
Official statistics tell us that 68 
lakh housing sites were allocated 
during the Fifth Plan against the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Unrest. - 


in 
Sri Lanka 


-MUKESH VATSYAYANA 


ON July 26 the Sri Lankan Par- 


liament approved the procla- 
mation of emergency under the 
provisions of the Public Security 
Act by 120 votes to 16. The deci- 
sion to invoke the rules and régu- 
lations of the Public Security Act 
was taken to meet the challenge 
of the general strike launched by 
Opposition-backed trade unions 
in the middle of July. That the 
Sri Lankan Parliament with its 
right-wing backers of that prince 


, of free trade, J.R. Jayawardene, 
_ would overwhelmin gly support the 


draconian measure was expected. 
But the Government’s panic res- 
ponse to the general strike that 
has led it to arm itself with mas- 
sive repressive powers has clearly 
demonstrated its complete alien- 
ation from the masses. 

On July 9 the railway workers 
struck work to protest against the 
suspension of 12 employees over 
an incident at a workshop.. They 


* demanded reinstatement of the 


workers and a ray raise to meet 
the rising level of prices of 
essential commodities. Shortly 
after the railway strike, univer- 
sity students boycotted exami- 
nations to back the pay demands 
of faculty members. The students’ 
boycott was followed by mass 


£ sick leave by nurses in, Govern- 
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. nation-wide support 


ment hospitals. On July 16 a 
strike by some employees dt the 


- Government press in Colombo 


and at a Government factory 
proved the last straw and provok- 
ed the Government to crack 
down on what it described as the 
‘folly of disrupting the country’s 
development effort”. Dubbing 
the strike as “politically moti- 
vated”, the Government respon- 
ded the banning strikes in essen- 
tial services, prohibiting labour 
rallies and instructing all depart- 
ments and corporations not to 
permit absentees to resume work. 

Obviously not satisfied with 
mere deterrent measures, the 
Government in a move to spread 
fear decided to deploy combat- 
ready army, navy and air force 
personnel] to help the police at 
work-places. Armoured columns 


- parading the streets of Colombo 


effectively shattered the myth of 
popular government enjoying 
that the 
rulmg UNP has been diligently 
trying to project ever since it 
came to power in 1977. 

We in India have sufficient 
cause to study and follow the 
twists and turns that Sri Lanka 
in its political evolution has 
made. One reason is that the 
course of political developments 
in Sri Lanka provides the answer. 
to many questions which trouble 
us about the growth of our 
polity; questions which indige- 
nous bourgeois political pundits 
try to evade by waylaying us 
in craftily structured labyrinths 
of constitutionalism; questions 
whose answers their class posi- 
tion stipulates they must never 
find. 

Take the diagnosis which holds 
the system’s inability to develop 
a two-party set-up responsible 
for the ills that afflict our body 
politic. This section of the bour- 
geois intelligentsia would like us 
to believe that under a two-party 
system the Indian polity would 
have had a more balanced and 
normal political growth than it 
had had, particularly after the late 
sixties. Now, Sri Lanka appears 
to be perfectly endowed with the 
blessing of .a two-party system. 
Yet, despite the fact that political 
power in-‘Sri Lanka has alternat- 
ed between two main parties, the 
Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SIFP) 


and the United National Party 
(UNP) and that general elections 
have been followed by peaceful 
transfer of power, the story of 
post-independence development 
of Sri Lanka is a saga of 
chronic instability and crises. It 
was calculated in 1977 that since 


[958 the country had been under 


emergency rule almost two-thirds 
of the time. From this perspective 
the present’ Government’s at- 
tempt to marshal the repressive 
powers of the state in the face of 
public discontent is a continua- 
tion of the tradition of the pre- 
vious popularly-elected ruling 
cliques. In this respect the ex- 
perience of Sri Lankans being 
denied their fundamental rights 
by the ruling elite acting within 
the parameters of a parliamentary 
constitution does not fundamen- 
tally differ from that of the 
Pakistani masses under the lash- 
and-bullet rule of army generals. 

Another school of thought 
among a section of our intelli- 
gentsia prescribes the presidential 
form of government as the cure 
for the malady of political insta- 
bility which has held our polity 
in its grip for the last few years. 
And linked with this desire to 
see concentration of political 
power in the hands of one in- 
dividual is energetic advocacy of 
letting the monopoly bourgeoisie 
have free play in the economic 
field. These two steps, according | 
to these constitutional pundits, 
would usher in an era of great 
harmony, that is, establish politi- 
cal and economic stability in 
India. Now the Sri Lankan ex- 


perience under the presidential 


form of government and with the 
free play of market forces in the 
economy conclusively refutes the 
arguments of these constitutional 
quacks. 

The present unrest in Sri Lanka 
is the result of economic policies 
which Jayawardene, in a bid to 
make the country a paradise of 
free trade, has been doggedly 
pursuing ever since he came to 
power. The right-wing UNP won 
the July 1977 general election 
after accusing the previous Gov- 
ernment of reducing Sri Lankans 
to “walking skeletons’’ by follow- 
ing bankrupt economic policies, 
And since then almost all controls 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Raw Deal 
for | 
Young - 
Doctors 


PURABI BANERJI: 


UNIOR doctors in the six public 

hospitals in Delhi have been 
on strike for quite some time 
now. Talks with the authorities 
have yielded no results and there 
is virtual deadlock between : the 
two. So the numerous interns, 
house surgeons, post-graduate 
students and registrars who con- 
stitute the Junior Doctors’ Fede- 
ration have decided to fight it 
out. ‘They call us trainees,” said 
one house surgeon, “‘but we are 
all qualified doctors except the 
interns though treated as Class III 
temporary employees as per 
government rules.” 

Who are these junior doctors 
and how bad are their working 
conditions? Interns are the 
juniormost and for a year they 
have to work in hospitals (after 
four-and-haif years of studying) 
on Rs 450 a month. This is fol- 


lowed by a house job where one — 


is selected after an interview. By 
now the doctor is fully qualified 
but gets about Rs 740 (basic plus 
24 per cent DA as against 33 
_ per cent given to government 
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servants) whereas his counterpart 
‘in CGHS is a gazetted officer 
and gets about Rs 1,300 to start 
with, plus NPA and all other 
benefits. After a year of house 
job, the doctor takes an examina- 
tion and is selected on success 


„for post-graduate studies. He is 


supposed to complete his MD 
or MS (getting about Rs 800-40 
during the period) after which 
he has to compete again for 
registrar’s job. If he is lucky he 
is taken in for three years. For 
the first time he is entitled to 
NPA and certain benefits along 
with a salary of about Rs 1200 to 
start with. 

About the working conditions, 
the less said the better. Till now 
one has heard about the callous- 
ness of these doctors who refuse 
to examine a patient carefully, 
are irritable at the slightest pre- 
text and are always sleeping on 
ward duty; not- bothering about 
the patients at all. But there is 
the other side of the picture too. 
It may sound incredible but at 
an average the junior doctor puts 
in about 100 hours of work or 
even a bit more per week. This 
includes their daily working hours 
which for a resident doctor is 
from 9 AM to 4 PM. One is 
supposed to get alternate Sundays 
off but in busy departments like 
medicine and paediatrics this is 
often impossible. Along with this 
duty each resident doctor has to 
go infor emergency duty, gene- 
rally once in three days but often 
on alternate days if the strength 
of resident doctors in a parti- 
cular department is less. - Altoge- 
ther it is a nightmarish exper- 
ience. Night duty in the casualty 
or ward duty is not followed by 
a day off. Nor does one get 
compensatory leave if one at- 
tends duty on an important 
gazetted holiday. Indeed, officially 
there is no break for breakfast, 
let alone bath. It is a wonder 
then that the poor resident snat- 
ches a quick nap in the ward 
häving told the nurse to keep an 
eye on patients? In casualty, of 
course he cannot do anything of 
this sort. And in the OPD one 
is supposed to examine anything 
between 50 and 100 patients in 
one morning. All the doctors I 
talked to were unanimous in their 
candour “‘If someone comes with 


a stomach ache we give him a 

Baralgan and hope for the best 
because ther is no time to 
examine him minutely.” .f one 
spends even ten minutes over a 
patient, others in the queue 
grumble and get restive, wanting 
to know if this one is a VIP, said 
a doctor. No, they do not blame 
the patients, it’s just that’ the 
hospitals are too crowded. 

The story does .not end here. 
As if their work is not enough, 
the poor residents have to do a 
lot of work which should actually 
be-done by Class IV staff. Since 
most hospitals admit a patient 
just a day before the operation, 
within that . short period the 
junior doctor has to get the inves- 
tigation completed. The labo- 
ratory staff is not always co- 
operative and the tangles have to 
be sorted out. Not only this, he 
has to arrange for blood in case 
of post-operative need, give the 
glucose drip (arranging the stand 
himself when ward boys refuse to 


- oblige). At times if the dresser is 


not around, everything has to be 
done by the doctor. Granted this 
increases the chances of infection 
as he does not get the time to 
wash his hands after every case 
but there is no way out. “They 
have security of service and are 
often cocky. We have to put up 
with it’, a doctor told me rue- 
fully. 

So they are on strike — haye 
been ou strike for a long timé 
now. Most of their demands are 
not unreasonable. Upgrading of . 
pay scales and continuity of jobs 
(from house surgeon to registrar) 
would give them a sense of secu- 
rity and the number of working 
hours have to be reduced to en- 
sure efficiency. The present 
number of hospitals, it is felt, is 
highly inadequate to cater to 
Delhi’s teeming millions. There 
should be more in far-flung colo- 
nies like Azadpur, Jahangirpuri, 
etc. 

Also there should be some pro- 
visions for quarters to married 
doctors. To tell them not to get 
married as one official in the 


` Health Ministry is reported to 


have said, is no way out. 
To say that it is unethical for 
a doctor to go on strike does not 
help either. The facts only point 
(Continued on page 12) ` 
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O: all spheres it is the international one which wit- 
nesses sometimes the most rapid and far-reach- 
ing changes. Like earthquakes, tremors radiate from 
new epicentres causing imbalances: and shifts in. the 
balance of power. To resist these shockwaves which 
are emitted from time ta time, it is important that 
internally the country remains strong. 

One new epicentre has become Afghanistan. In 


view of the continuing fragility of the Karmal re- 


gime on the one hand, and intensification of guerilla 
activities on the other, it has become more and more 
difficult for the Soviets to pull out of Kabul. Given 
this background the best India could do in the short- 
term would be, to first concentrate omcontaining 
the problem within the area that it is directly affect- 
ing. In other words, avoid any enlargement of the 
conflict. Because any further escalation may lead to 
a dangerous spill-over into adjoining areas. Af- 
ghanistan should not be allowed to become fore- 
runner of an international holocaust. ` 

Secondly, we must take great care to see that 
India retains a posture where it can play the role of 
a mediator between the powers involved. It is this 
position of international respect which can enable 
us tc play a pivotal role in finding a long-term. solu- 
tion to this tangle and our, Government has done 
well to maintain this position. 

We cannot expect the Scviets to. unconditionally 
withdraw without first eliminating the risk they run 


-of a permanently soft under-belly. Any solution that 


stands a chance of being seriously considered by the 


Russians would have to offer them two things. One 
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is a way to pull out of Afghanistan with their dig- 
nity and credibility intact. The other is the guar- 
antee that Afghanistan will not be anti-Soviet even if 
the Government that takes ¢ ffice as arcesult ofa 
settlement is not formally a pro-Soviet Communist 
one. 

What this means is that the best that the West can 
hope for is that Afghanistan will not be a part of the 
Soviet bloc in the sense that the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries are; that Soviet troops will get out of Afghanis- 
tan and will have no occasion to return; and that 
while a Kabul Government may be Soviet-leaning, 
there could be the possibility of Afghan nationalism 
gradually asserting itself and forcing the country into 
a non-aligned posture. Unless a realistic iritiative 
1s devised along these lines, there will be no light at 
the end of the Afghan tunnel. 

India must continue to try to dissuade those in- 
volved from adoptirg any policy which may further 
vitiate-the atmosphere. One such acticn is the re- 
arming of Pakistan which would trigger off an arms 
race in the sub-continent. The Pakistanis weuld be 


_well-advised to grasp the Indian offer of a no-war 


pact in the Simla spirit. If external powers are keen 
on helping Pakistan defences because of the Russo- 
Afghan threat they could easily do :o by bolstering 
up the defence infrastructure by way of roads, brid- 
ges and electricity on Pakistan’s western border to 
which India could in no way take objection, nor 
would this be regarded as a step against Indian 
interests. 

The Pakistanis must also be persuaded to stop 

allowing their territory to be used as a base for 
Afghan insurgency. It is reported that such insur- 
gents are being supplied” American and Chinese 
arms. All these activities will ultimately boomerang 
on Pakistani interest. Because if at any point Soviet 
troops enter Pakistan in chase of these insurgents it 
could serve as the final detonator to a situation preg- 
nant with the possibilities of an international cala- 
mity. . 
Once these rebel movements effectively cease, 
Moscow must be persuaded to withdraw her troops 
in a phased manner after which further interference 
from outside powers or of rebels in Afghanistan can 
be prevented by the setting up of supzrvisory facili- 
ties on the borders under the auspices of the United 
Nations. 

Of this there is no doubt that Afghanistan poses 
the inherent danger of becoming a permanent focus 
for regional instability and super-power interference, 

In this context, the recent Chinese offer of solv- 
ing the Sino-Indian border dispute in a spirit of 
mutual respect and cordiality must be welcomed. It 
is not merely a question of an explicit offer on the 
part of the Chinese Vice-Premier Deng Xiao Ping of 
freezing the situation in the north-east; and north west; 
it is not merely a questicn of how much territory 
would lose and how much China would gain — but it 
is the attitude reflected by the Chinese which our 
Government has done well to reciprocate. For the first 
time Peking has evinced a genuine interest in resolving 
this running sore and in so doing have demonstrated 
that they are keen on initiating a process of cem- 
enting the relations between the world’stwo most 
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populous countries. By grasping the extended hand 
of friendship it does not necessarily mean that we 
are committing ourselves to accepting the Chinese 
offer on this specific issue. We are two countries 
which are rich in natural resources, with vast popula- 
tions and large markets, militarily strong, techno- 
logically advanced and having nuclear know-how. 
Our combination could prove to be a great influence 
for peace and stability in the world and would be a 
major international development. g i 
- As far as India’s relations with the super powers 
. ‘are concerned I have not yet understood the mean- 
ing of the Janata Party’s phrase, “genuine non-align- 
ment”. What is “non-alignment’ and ‘genuine non- 
- alignment’? It is like a husband telling his wife to 
be genuinely faithful.’ We must acknowledge that 
the world has moved from a bi-polar to a multi- 
polar one. The traditional super powers — the 
United States and the Soviet Union — do form two 
distinct poles. But the emergence of not only China 
but also West Europe, the latter as a pole distinct 
from the United States, does not allow for a situa- 
tion conducive to bi-polar monopoly. With this 
emergent situation we would do.well to maintain a 
close bilateral relationship with each distinct power 
ole. 
P It is quite natural that because of our geogra- 
phical situation and by virtue of being. mutually 
beneficial we maintain a closer relationship with the 
Soviet Union. Besides we cannot forget the support 
they gave us in 1971 at a critical juncture. However, 
our Government has done well to see that this has 
not become a relationship of dominance. 
As far as the Americans are concerned we cannot 
_ but note with.dismay the decision that the US will 
begin installing floating arsenals or ships carrying 


military hardware in Diego Garcia which is being: 


converted into a major East-of-Suez springboard. 
India must strongly resist these moves and counter- 
moves on the part of super powers to convert the 
Indian Ocean into a cockpit of super-power rivalry. 


’ As Indira Gandhi very rightly said, “We are neither 


pro-America nor pro-Russia, we are only pro-India’”’; 
and I am glad that in the past few months we have 
seen the External Affairs Ministry translating this 
into action. 

. I must make a mention of our historical relation- 
ship with Nepal with whom we share traditional 
cultural ties. She is an essential part of the sub- 
continent, south of the Himalayas and therefore 
there would always be a natural bias towards us. 
However, this also means that we have a long com- 


_ mon border which can offer greater points of poten: 


tial friction. A major step towards ensuring that our 
long-standing relationship becomes more meaningful 
and stronger would be a complete understanding on 
the sharing ofthe mutual benefits which would 
accrue from harnessing river waters. For example, 
the Karnali and Kosi Projects each having the poten- 
tial- of producing 4,500 MWs and 3,500 MWs, 
of electricity, respectively are issues where no 
appreciable progress has been evidenced inspite of 
our Government’s efforts. This is unfortunate be- 
cause not only would it help prevent the flood 
destruction these rivers cause in India but also assist 
in supplying India a massive power source. Nepal 
on the other hand would greatly benefit as it would 
be the recipient of a large fund of foreign exchange 
from India in the shape of Indian rupees as payment 
for power. Our Government must undertake even 
greater efforts to convince the Nepalese on these 
mutual benefits and see that our relationship instead 
of being so hyper-sensitive should be a more relaxed 
one, based on the principle of equality. A great deal 


„of maintenance effort is required to ensure this 


friendly relationship and progress on river .waters 
would symbolise a major break-through. 

Our foreign policy, which should be one `of en- 
lightened self-interest and directly based on our pro- 
jected aims, is once again becoming a policy based 
on initiation, not mere response, action not mere 
reaction, realism not mere dogma. O 





- Young Doctors (Contd. from p. 10) 
to the enormity of the issues at 


again and’ again”. The junior ` 
doctors, he felt, suffer from a 


would give them confidence) as it 
does for small-scale industries, 


stake which cannot be ignored 
any more. 

How do the senior doctors 
react to this? It was not easy to 
get many of them to give their 
viewpoint as they were busy or 
maybe they were wary of journa- 
lists. But the few ones ‘talked - to 


agreed that most demands are | 


genuine having been through the 
mill themselves. Jt is the poor 
patients who suffer, said one, 
rather unhappily, and felt that at 
least for their sake there should 
be an amicable settlement soon. 
The Medical Superintendent of 
Ram Manohar Lohia Hospital 
had very definite views. ‘‘it’s the 
symptom of a disease — frust- 
ration, and unless rooted out 
would continue to raise its head 


Pp 


lack of confidence which makes 
them feel this way and unless 
this is removed, the problem 
would not: be solved. This is due 
largely to the circumstances. 
Specialisation has made them 
dependent on various tests and 
they no longer have the confi- 
dence to set up practice on their 
own after MBBS. Secondly, 
avenues like the United States, 
UK, Canada or even the Middle 
East are more or less closed, 
with the result that there is more 
of a rush here. He had a scheme 
to suggest as remedial measure. 


If the Government arranges for. 


interest-free loans to freshly 
qualified doctors to start group 


practice (they would be selected 


by a panel and being together 


the problem would be solved in 
the long run. The country needs 
more good GPs rather than 
specialists. Those ‘interested in 
MD or MS can take up study 
leave and a registrar’s post would 
be filled up by those in CGHS. 
This long term - project seems 
more practical than a small pay 
hike or marginal benefits doled 
out to the junior doctors. 

But are the authorities concern- 
ed interested in a scheme of this 
sort which requires a lot of plan- 
ning and exertion? Or, are they 
turning a blind eye to this very 
genuine problem, merely because 
those affected are only the poor?. , 
Important question no doubt, in 
the context of the strike, but left 
unanswered. (August 3) O - 
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Following prolonged con: 
troversy, the Union Govern- 
ment has advised the Kerala 
Government to stop further 
work on the Silent Valley 
Project so that the ecological 
aspects : may be studied fully.. 
The Centre has also expressed 
its readiness to accept any 
alternative to the Silent Valley 
Project that the.State Govern- 
ment may work out. Main- 
stream last year carried contri- 


'|-butions presenting the objec- 


tions to the project raised by 
scientists, ecologists and 
nature-lovers. Here we present 
the viewpoint- of the Kerala 
Government which however has 
not bèen accepted by the 
Centre. The author. is Minister 
for Electricity, Govt. of Kerala 

— Editor 


THE Silent Valley Hydro-electric 


Project is for harnessing the - 


power potential of Kunthipuzha 
river, a tributary of the Bharatha- 
puzha, in Palghat’ district of 
The project is 


tion of 522 million units of elec- 


` trical energy utilising a head of 


about 88 5 metres (2905 ft.). The 
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annual value of power generation 
will be over Rs 10 crores, and 
this power can generate. addi- 
tional Gross Domestic Product of 
Rs 60 to 100 crores, annually. 
The total area required for the 
project 1s only 845 hectares with- 
in the Silent Valley Reserve 
Forest which covers 8,952 hec- 
tares. Of the 845 hectares, about 
300 ‘hectares are grasslands and 
the rest of the area 
covered. 

The project was sanctioned by 
the Planning Commission in early 
1973 and statutory formalities 
were completed in June 1973. 
Accordingly, preliminary work 
was started, but due to limited 
resources under Plan allocation, 
progress of this work was slowed 
down with attention concentrated 
on. efforts to complete the Idukki 
Scheme. In 1976-77 the work 
was resumed and the experts of 
Idukki H.E.P. were transferred 
to the Silent Valley H.E.P. 

In October 1976 the National 
on Environmental 
‘Planning and Coordination 
(NCEPC) requested the State 
Government to suspend develop- 
ment works of the Silent Valley 
Project on the ground that the 
report being prepared. by the 
Task Force for Ecological Plan- 
ning for the Western Ghats had 
to be finalised. After receiving 
the report, an all-party delega- 
tion met the Prime Minister on 


=- April 7, 1978. The Government 


of Kerala agreed to the Prime 
Minister’s request on this issue, 
and the Chairman of the NCEPC 
constituted a group of top 
officials and scientists to give 
final shape to the task force re- 
commendation relating to the 
Silent Valley H.E.P. The safe- 
guards so finalised were incorpo- 
rated in the Silent Valley Protec- 
ted Area (Protection of Ecological 
Balance) Act 1979 passed un- 
animously by the Kerala Legis- 
lature on March 13 last year. 
The text of the Act was approved 
by the Planning Commission in 
consultation with the Department 
of Science and Technology. Pro- 
ject work was then resumed. 

At this time, some persons, 
including some scientists -took 


the matter to the High Court of. 


Kerala and the project work was 
stayed. The Plea of the Kerala 


is tree. 


‘small fish or 


Government and the Kerala State 
Electricity Board was upheld by 
the Court and the stay was lifted 
on January 2, 1980. Work was 
resumed and continued till the 
present “‘stay” order from the 
Central Government on the basis 
of objections raised by some 
scientists. . 

Since early 1970 there has been 
a worldwide awakening about the 
importance of ecological balance, 
study of various aspects of the 
environment, and steps to reduce 
the unavoidable pollution atten- 
dant on rapid industrialisation. 
The United Nations Conference 
on Humaa Environment (1972) 
highlighted these aspects, and 
many young scientists have shown 
great interest in ecological and 
environmental problems. This 
new trend is desirable and should 
be appreciated. But, unfortuna- 
tely, several persons not qualified 
to pronounce on many aspects 
of such complex subjects have 
assumed the role of experts and 
are confusing the public. 

Many distinguished scientists 
take a dim view of the exaggerat- 
ed statements made by some of 
these ‘environmentalists’. Reput- 
ed scientists, like Dr Norman 
Borlaug who was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for his contribution 
to launching the Green Revolu- 
tion, categorically condemn the 
questionable role played by some 
‘environmentalists’. These scien- 
tists question the wisdom of 
people talking about one or two 
insects getting 
endangered. These “‘environmen- 
talists’ claim that these creatures 
are extremely location-specific 
(without studying other similar 
areas) and they start compaign- 
ing against the construction of 
dams and otber: development 
projects of immediate benefit to 
man. This stand of well-known 
scientists against so-called experts 
is relevant, for while we should 
not ignore ecological balance and 
environmental needs, we must 
pay-attention to the urgent needs 


‘of the population of our country. 


It has been claimed that in the 
Silent Valley, especially in the 
areas that will be submerged if 
the dam is constructed, there are 


several very valuable plants and 


animal species. As far as plant 


Species are concerned, the Bota- 
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nical Survey of India has made 
a few collection trips to the 
valley, and in a preliminary re- 
port has stated that there are 
several species of plants found 
only in this area. That they 
specially investigated this area 
because of the threatened loss of 
plants due to eventual submersion 
is understandable. But without 
examining in equal depth even 
contiguous valleys and forests, 
let alone other rain forests in 
Kerala, how can any objective 
scientist assert that these species 
occur only in the limited -sub- 
mergible area of the valley? 
Many of the plants mentioned 
by the Botanical Survey occur in 
other areas of Kerala and speci- 
mens are available in the Central 
Herbarium at Trivandrum and in 
the Kerala -University Depart- 
ment of Botany. . À 
Another objection is that seve- 
ral species of plants occurring in 


the Silent Valley area have not - 


-been analysed for their possible 
- medicinal value. But this applies 
` to thousands of species occurring 
all over the tropical forests. It 
is wrong to take an extreme 
view, forgetting that only a small 
_ fraction of the known plants of 
-the world have been analysed for 
medicinal or industrial purposes. 

In the early campaign against 
the project, protection of scarce 
animal species has a dominant 
theme. Thé one animal which 
featured most prominently was 
- the lion-tailed monkey. Accord- 
- ing to certain Indian wild life 
experts, the Silent Valley is the 
exclusive habitat- of the largest 
viable population of this animal. 
However, independent studies 
conducted by some American 
scientists have established that in 
. the Ashambu Hills there is a 
population of 195 of these 
monkeys, while in the 
Valley there are only 65. Besides, 
in other forest areas of Kerala 
more than a hundred of the 
species have been located. This 
shows how articles with incom- 
plete information endorsed by 
experts, when they .appear in 
newspapers or other media, can 
‘mislead laymen. 

It has been suggested that in 
place of the Silent Vailey (and 
possibly, later in place of any 


new scheme we may wish to take 
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up) atomic or thermal stations 
can : be provided. The Kerala 
Government is firmly opposed to 
thermal stations. because of the 
expense to obtain fuel and also 
because it is highly polluting 
form of energy production. The 
recent experience of several ther- 
mal stations in India, which had 
to be closed’: down due to prob-. 
lems in transporting coal to the 
power stations, should serve as a 
warning against launching any 
such scheme at the southern end 
of the sub-continent, farthest 
from the coalfields in Bihar and 
Bengal. 

Our experience with Tarapur 
and other stations should be a 
warning, and tili we find effective 
means of utilising thorium 
deposits, abundant in Kerala, for 
such purpose, or we discover 


new sources of uranium, we can- ` 


not plan any atomic power 
station. 

It has been reported that some 
scientists outside India have ex- 
pressed concern over the Silent 
Valley Project. When the Ako- 
sombo Dam in Ghana and the 
Aswan Dam in Egypt, the two 
largest in the world, were cons- 
tructed were we consulted about 
the possible impact on our cli- 
mate? Each country will have to 
decide for itself what is good for 
its progress. To talk in general 
terms about an unknown future 
may sound all right to some peo- 
ple, but those who are deeply con- 
cerned about the present will 
have to take a balanced view of 


development needs and environ- 
mental safeguards. 
' The Silent Valley Reserved 
Forest is only one of the rain 
forests in Kerala. Till recently the 
Kerala Forest Department had 
been extracting timber from the 
area. During the period 1928- 
1979, 15 lakh c. ft. of commer- 
cially valuable timber has been 
extracted from there. Various 
forest products like cardamom, 
honey, pepper, etc, were also 
continuously collected since 1914. 
These activities were stopped after 
the enactment of the Silent Valley 
Protection (Protection of Envir- 
onmental Balance) Act 1979, a 
unique piece of legislation pre- 
pared in consultation with the 
Central authorities and passed 
unanimously by the State Legis- 
lature. The Monitoring Com- 
mittee envisaged in the Act was 
constituted, and at its first meet- 
ing, held in January 1980, the 
Committee had drawn up detail- 
ed rules to ensure that the. envi- 
ronmental balance of the area 
would be suitably safeguarded. 
In conclusion, and in the con- 
text of what has already been 
stated, I wish to emphasise again 
the necessity of implementing 
Silent Valley Project in its 
entirety. The project is vital not 
only for the regional development 


_of the under-developed Malabar 


area, but also for the overall 
improvement of infrastructure 
for industrial development of the 
southern parts of our energy- 





starved country.L) i 


-~ Tue scientific safeguards supposed to protect the (Silent Valley) area are 
impracticable because they include measures such as housing the entire work 


force outside the forests in the grasslands. 


All the grasslands within the 


reserve are upstream from the dam site and areas much part of the local 
ecology which has to be protected like the forests themselves, Moreover, no 
area of the grasslands is of sufficient extent to house the 30,000 to 40,000 
people requiring accommodation, The nearest road head is at Mukkali, 
24 km away on the Mannarghat-Agali-Coimbatore road. It would be 
impossible to transport the work force this distance every day. Construction 
material for their camps and fuel for burning cannot be provided from areas 


outside the forests, 


The demand for fuel would be high since it is a cold 


(as low as 6°C in winter) wet area (annual rainfall 4000 mm). No police 
force would be able to prevent this huge population from getting into the 
forests and cutting trees, setting fire, etc, or prevent cattle-grazing ina 
trackless forest spread over broken terrain. 


—Dr 5. Satish, member of the expert team that surveyed the Silent 
Valley and the adjacent New Amarambalam under the auspices of the . 
Geological Survey of India (Mainstream June 9, 1979), 
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Academician Arbatoy is the leading Soviet 


‘specialist on American affairs and one of the 
architects of Moscow’s policy of detente. He is 
the Director of the Institute of US and Canadian 
Studies under the USSR Academy of Sciences. 
This contribution forms the keynote to the Soviet 

assessment of the present state of US foreign 
policy. | — Editor 
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A "THOUGH a new decade does not open any new 
chapter in history by itself, one is tempted to do 
some stock-taking at such a turning point and to 
try and look into the future. Speaking about the 
foreign policy of the United States, this is a tempta- 
tion that is particularly hard to resist because both 
the early seventies and the opening weeks of the 
eighties have, indeed, coincided with a revision of 
its political course. : 
Such a revision had been overdue by the onset of 


_ Seventies — it was not only perfectly justified but 


vitally indispensable as well. America had to pay a 
dear price in failures, mistakes, some of them 
tragic, to learn the truths of modern times. At that 
point of time, the nation was'coming to the conclu- 
sion that its earlier policies, those of strength and 
the Cold War, were expensive and dangerous, and 
that they, far from resolving any of the problems 
actually confronting the United States, were plung- 
ing it deeper into an endless blind alley. 

It became clear, above all, that America had to 
extricate itself as soon as ‘possible from the quag- 
mire of the hopeless Vietnam venture and do its best 
to avoid getting bogged down in any such quagmire 
ever again. 

It became clear that the attempts at imposing its 
will on anybody else, the policies of strength and 
confrontation had to be replaced by those of 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, other Socialist 
states and developing nations. 

It became clear that what had to be revised was a 
great many old values and priorities and that, in 
pariicular, far more resources and energies had to 
be channelled into resolving the more acute domes- 
tic economic and social problems, and that even 
such a wealthy nation could not afford to have both 
“guns and butter.” All over the United States 
there was widespread mistrust about militarism and 
about those political concepts and politicians that 
had foisted upon the nation a policy of trans-Atlan- 
tic ventures, an untrammelled arms race and the 
role of “world policeman”. 

All these changes made Americans critical of 
many of what had until quite recently seemed un- 


- challengeable postulates of the Cold War and of the 


dyed-in-the-wool anti-Communism and made them 
increasingly receptive to the ideas of peaceful co- 
existence and detente, arms limitation and the pro- 


_ motion of mutually beneficial cooperarion. 


These things combined could not but affect 
American politics. The first half of the seventies saw 


’ them undergo definite positive changes which helped 


make the international situation healthier, streng- 
then peace and improve relations. with the Soviet 
Union and other Socialist countries. The USSR, on 
its part, had long been consistently pressing for this 
kind of change in international relations. These 
changes became practically attainable since the early 
1970s due to certain modification in the policies of 
the United States and its allies. 

Moods and trends of an opposite direction are 
coming to prevail in the United States early in this 
decade. American politics is turning back into the 
much-trodden rut of the Cold War, thereby creat- 


‘Ing quite a few dangers to peace and international 
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msecurity. . 
What has happened after all,-why so radical a 
mchange in the political course of the United States? 
Washington itself claims that this turn in its policies 
has been in response to the events in Afghanistan. 
We do not doubt in the least that these events were 
not to Washington’s liking. There is, however, 
another thing that is no less obvious — and that is 
that these events just could not have been the reason 
for any change in American politics if only because 
the foundations of these politics, their ‘“key-stone’’ 
had been laid before, not after, the events ‘in 
Afghanistan. 

This applies, above all, to their most important 
element — the course towards a continuous military 
build-up of the United States and its allies. All 
major decisions on this subject had been taken by 
the time the events in Afghanistan began. I refer to 


the decision of the NATO Ministerial meeting of: 


1978 for an annual increase of the military -budgets 
of that bloc’s member countries over a period of 15 
years and the last year’s decision about the produc- 
tion and deploymeut of new American middle-range 
missiles on the territory of Europe. I refer, also, to 
Jimmy Carter’s decision on ‘‘five years” of new 
military programmes and unprecedented appropria- 
tions for armaments as well as the declarations 
made by him and other official personalities about 
the US determination to protect its “vital interests” 
in various regions, sometimes far removed from the 
US proper, by all means at its disposal, those of 
warfare included. 

It was also before the events in Afghanistan that 
the United States had taken some other steps in its 
policies as well: | 

— by setting its course towards freezing arms 
limitation talks and causing interminable delays, 
short of wrecking, of the ratification of the SALT-2 
Treaty; 

— by drastically whipping up anti-Soviet hysteria; 

— by speeding up the rapproachement with Peking 
on a platform of “common strategic” (certainly 
anti-Soviet) interests. 

So it was clear to every unbiased observer — 
-both in Moscow and Washington — as early as 
mid-December, 1979, that the United States had 
altered some of the important options in its policies 
(far more important, incidentally, than those involy- 
ing the ban.on sale of grain to USSR or boycott of 
the Moscow Olympics), that it was on that platform 
that the President was entering his election contest 
and that the White House might, perhaps, be just 
waiting for an excuse to “formalise” these modi- 
fications through some kind of a new doctrine. 


"HERE is every reason to reject all attempts at 
justifying this turn in policy by references to the 
“Soviet military threat” as well. 

Beyond dispute, the Soviet Union does take care 
to keep up its defences, and this care is perfectly 
justified in the light of what has been happening ‘in 
the United States and a number of other countries 
and regions of the world. But it is precisely the care 
for its (Soviet) defences that American propaganda 
can well pass over in silence or lie about it, but 
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those who are formulating American policies cannot 
but know it. l 

They are quite sufficiently informed both of the 
armed strength of the powers which are potential 
adversaries of the USSR and of the realities of its 
geopolitical position to see that there are no aggres- 
sive designs in the measures which the Soviet Union 
has to take to strengthen its defences. One could 
wonder how American politicians and generals 
would fix the necessary defence requirements — 
which, they insist, the USSR is exceeding, should 
Warsaw ‘Treaty forces be stationed across the 
northern border of the United States and should a 
country with a population of a thousand million, 
armed with nuclear weapons, committed to a mili- 
tarist course and laying claim to the territory of 
several American states, take the place of Mexico 
in the south. 

A, propaganda rumpus has been kicked up in the 
United States, with Zbigniew Brzezinski calling the 
tune, about a notorious “instability arc’? embracing 
South-West Asia and the Middle East — the region 
which has deen proclaimed to be a zone of America’s 


“vital interest.” Haven’t they paused to think that- 


the Washington-conceived ‘arc’ is largely passing 
along the southern borders of the Soviet Union, 
across the territory of its neighbours, including 
Afghanistan, that is,. through a region extremely 
important to the security of the USSR and its vital 
interests? 

Nobody has ever provoked the United States into 
any hardening of its foreign policy. It is the US it- 
self that has “worked itself up” and put itself into 
such a state, and it has been doing that for a fairly 
long period of time, systematically and consistently. 
So, I would rather turn at this point from the alleg- 
ed causes to the actual reasons behind the abrupt 
switch of front in American politics. It isin the 
United States proper that one has to look for these 
reasons. 


Te put it in a nutshell, there are two types of 

reasons. Some of them are those which- have 
changed the position of the US ruling establishment 
tothe advantage of that particular wing which has 
been long pressing for this switch, aithough unguc- 


cessfully for quite a while. And there are other rea- 


sons which have changed the political situation 
inside the country enough for the ruling establish- 
ment to make a turn in politics. 


To start with the first group of reasons, It is per- _ 


fecily well known that detente has been opposed 
right from the outset by the most influential sections 
of the ruling class — the military-industrial complex 


- and, subsequently, by the oil monopolies as well as 


the militarist top leadership, some of the officialdom 
and of the media and the Zionist lobby, to mention 
but a few of the elements connected with them. This 
became all too obvious even during the controversy 
over the Soviet-American SALT-i agreement in 
1972 and during the debate on trade legislation in 
1973-1974. And although in some cases these groups 
did enforce the decisions rather damaging to the 
aa political trends, they could never stop those 
trends. 
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The need for change, rooted deep in objective re- 
alities, was far too obvious.: At the turn of the 


. sixties and the seventies, the United States found it- 


self in the grip of an acute ramified crisis. Not only 
the various sections of public opinion, but those of 


the ruling establishment as well (even a considerable - 


proportion ‘of its conservative Right wing) came 
round to the idea that the United States had no 


option but to.embark on a revision of the funda- 


mental principles. of its foreign policy and to aban- 
don, at ‘least, the extremes of the Cold War. In those 
days, even the larger part of the ruling establish- 


ment saw-the truth which had recently been remin- 


ded by an Amcrican political thinker R. Barnet, the 
truth that “societies die when they failto adapt 
rapidly enough to the changes around them”. ` 
- Objectively, what was put on the agenda was a 
rather thorough and fundamental reform of American 
politics, a reform of such importance and dimension 
as were bound to produce a dramatically: conflicting 
political process. 

For the point was, in fact, to break with the guide- 
lines, notions and standards of political behaviour 


_ of an entire epoch, the epoch of the quite exclusive 


position in which America had found itself right 
after the Second World War. It found itself in that 
position because it was the only major power to have 
emerged from the war without more or less signi- 
ficant casualties or destruction, economiéally streng- 
thened, while its rivals were experiencing unpre- 
cedented difficulties, the power which had a nuclear 
monopoly and enjoyed superiority in a wide range 
of important areas of military technology. -In short, 


_ the power which seemed at that time to be capable 


of buying almost everything and everybody or sup- 
pressing or even destroying by its superior force 


those it could not buy. The historical circumstances’ 


which had allowed America to occupy such a posi- 
tion were transient and could not be imitated. But 
they were understood and accepted by many ’Amer- 
icans as a natural and ever-lasting order of things 
foreshadowing an “American Age.” l 

It was, naturally, difficult to drop such illusions 
and, even more so, the policies based on them. It 


was as difficult as to give up, even when one does 


have to-give up, what one never had any right to. It 
was as difficult as to retreat even from the positions 
one could no longer defend. 

It is easy to'see that US foreign policy-making 
was an -object of particularly intense struggle in 
those circumstances. Now, while realistic trends 
prevailed in the opening stages, the process of ad- 
justing policies to the changes in the world began to 
slow down in the later half of the 1970s. That was 
due, in a large -measure to the change of mood of 
more and more groups of the ruling class coming 


-under the influence of the forces hostile to detente. 


Quite a sizeable part in this respect was played by 
a far-reaching and persistent campaign launched by 
those forces against the changes which a consider- 
able section of the ruling US bourgeoisie found 
particularly difficult to put up with. 


NE of such changes was the loss of military 
superiority by the United States,.and rough 
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parity with the Soviet Union. That parity had bee. 
more than once recognised at the official level. But, 
nevertheless, there has been a sustained attempt to 
explain all the setbacks and failures of the United 
States in international affairs precisely by the loss 
of military superiority. That has been an absolutely 
-wrong reaction, but very typical of imperialism in 
general and of American imperialism in particular, 
and, above all, connhectec with its attitude to force 
armed force, first and foremost, as the major instru- 
ment of politics. Such an approach compelled those 
who adopted it to see those reverses as a consequ- 
ence of inadequate military power as well as its jus? 
inadequate employment for the defence of America’s 
“‘vital interests’’. 

There has been the same kind of reaction in the 
US ruling quarters to the exacerbation of the pro- 
blem, of natural resources, particularly oil. Al- 
though they have long been willingly talking about 
the growing “interdependence” of nations in this 
age, they have interpreted America’s growing depen- 
dence on Middle East oil as an inadmissible 
“vulnerability” and, by the same token, as an excuse 
to press for special rights in that region, that is, to 
strive for those rights by a)l means, including the 
use of force. These imperialist claims and demands 
have been revived in such an outspoken and undis- 
guised way as have never been uttered out loud, 
perhaps, since the late nineteenth century. 

I should like to mention one more factor increas- 
ingly instrumental in shaping the position of quite 
a few representatives of the US ruling establishment. 
This factor is China or, to be exact, the illusions 
connected with it, the illusions to the effect that 
closer dealings with a chauvinistic Chinese leader- 
ship, hostile to detente and engaged in whipping up 
anti-Soviet jitters, can change the balance of forces 
and strengthen America’s position enough for it to 
do without detente and once more go lording it 
around this planet. 

All this prodded the US ruling elite into more 
fits of anger and reckless action generating appro- 
priate political concepts, whereby the US military 


- and economic strength .was to become an all the 


more telling factor of world politics if it were put 
to use as crudely and straightforwardly as possible 
to suppress some and intimidate others. 

True, there has been far from unreserved support 
for this kind of concept, to all appearances, and it 
is even hard to say how long that support will last. 
Yet it has proved sufficient for the government to 
start changing tack abruptly. Many of the specific 
facts and details*involved in this decision are so far 
upknown. It is even difficult to say how orderly this 
process has been. One cannot oversimplify the situa- 
tion in the United States or see order and organisa- 
tion where there are none, and here there is vnend- 
ing staggering, and an ostensibly well-conceived 
political set-up fails to stop reckless decisions quite 
often damaging to its own interests. 


I? is quite obvious that it took more than a change 

of heart among the ruling top leadership to make 
this change of course. Something had, moreover, to 
be done to surmount the public resistance to the 
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attempts at swinging from detente to another version 
of the Cold War. <25 

It is a matter of common knowledge that detente 
and its major aspects, such as improved relations 
and closer and mutually advantageous cooperation 
with the USSR and some moves towards limiting 
the arms race, have earned the support of the over- 
whelming majority of Americans. That is why the 
opponents of detente have spent quite a long time 
making despérate efforts to vitiate the political 
atmosphere. To this end they have -stage-managed 
a hysterical “Soviet threat” campaign and played up 
as much as they could all kinds of nationalistic and 
even chauvinistic sentiments. They have started 
speculation about an “unexpectedly’’ discovered 
“Soviet combat brigade” in Cuba, although Soviet 
military specialists had been working there for years 
and Washington ifself had more than once admitted 
that it posed no danger whatsoever to US security. 

There has been, moreover, some rather artful 
action to inflate chauvinistic sentiments by exploit- 
ing the difficulties the United States has been 
encountering, more particularly, the latest crisis in 
Iranian-American relations with the US Embassy 
staff taken hostage. 

' Further attempts have been made to win the 
hearts of Americans and encourage their national 
ambitions by pretending-to take care of their purse 
and tank, presenting the energy crisis and, partly, 
inflation as a consequence of the US “national 
humiliation’, ‘decline’ and “impotence.” 

Maybe, to cap it all, detente has just had no luck 
in the United States in some way or other. None of 
the Governments which were in power during the 

` 1970s (except, perhaps, the Nixon Administration, 
and even that for a very short space of time — until 


‘the Watergate scandal) either wanted, or could, or ‘ 


. was brave enough to pursue this course consistently. 
This applies most to the present Administration — 
its policy has largely contributed towards worsening- 
the political situation. 

- Last February, Time magazine, quoting a senior 

“State Department official as having’ said that 
Brzezinski “finally got his Cold War,’’ rather saga- 
ciously noted that the situation which, at first 
glance justified the ‘‘hard line” in respect of the 
USSR, which he had long preached, had been 
largely created by his own efforts, by his own- anti- 
Soviet policy. And the point is, of course, not that 
any particular anti-Soviet action could be imposed 
on the Government by the President’s advisers or 
by some other Administration officials. The Presi- 

` dent and the Government as a whole wavered and 
reeled to and fro in some major aspects of policy 
which fact meant the shattering of the foundation 
‘of detente and the objective strengthening. of the 
position of its opponents. That was the Administra- 
tion’s policy in general. : i . 

Quite a few Americans are all too willing to criticise 
detente for having, they claim, robbed. Washington 

-ofits will and determination in dealing with other 
‘nations and, in particular, in using armed strength. 
But if the United States lacked the will and the 
determination in the 1970s, that was, first and 
foremost, in the implementation of the policy of 
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detente, in the efforts to limit armaments. and build 
confidence. That was the main reason’ why the 


seventies, for all the good things they did bring, still . 


remain a decade’ of missed opportunities in many 
respects. l 
It has been rightfully pointed out as significant 


that the moment of major decision making`in US . 


foreign policy now coincided with the start of a 


presidential election campaign. Indeed, the opening 


of an election campaign in America is a bad time 
for good politics. - diis 


o much for the reasons. Let us now turn to, 


another question: What can be the real consequ- 
ences of the changes in American politics, what will 
they mean forthe world, for Europe and for the 
United States itself? 

Replying to this question, one must not, to begin 
with, play down the dangers this turn in US politics 
is fraught with. It will be no exaggeration at all to 
say that itis the US. reverse from detente to an 
exacerbation of the international situation dnd to 
power politics, that has been the greatest threat to 
world peace in the past ten years. 

First, a return to unrestrained hostility and con- 
frontation, toa policy whose supreme, overriding 
objective is to do damage to the other side, cost 
what it may, would take place at atime when the 
development ‘of the means of destruction has attain- 
ed a new and far more dangerous level. And that, 
as estimated by many specialists, would make an 


armed conflict more probable and its consequences | 


still more destructive. 

It is considered — and quite rightly — that any 
further rounds of the arms race will not only mean 
more arms, but will be upsetting strategic stability. 
There are some weapons systems in the development 
stage at this moment, that are bound to revive fears 
about the possibility of a pre-emptive or preventive 
strike (MX and Trident-IL missiles, new warheads of 
enhanced homing accuracy, etc.) as well as. the 
systems that will make it increasingly diificult to 


control and monitor the action. of the other side . 


and therefore increase ‘still more mutual mistrust 
and complicate, if not make altogether impossible, 
any arms limitation agreements (once more the MX 
missiles, cruise missiles, etc.). Finally, an uncontrol- 
lable arms race would do much to increase the 
danger of a further spread, that is, - proliferation of 
nuclear weapons around the planet (we have already 


-seen how the change of US position in respect of ° 


Pakistan has been making it easier for the latter to 
go nuclear). And that is a tremendous danger to 
interndtional security and, indeed, to that of the 
United States as well. i 

Second, a far greater number of parties ‘to inter- 
national relations would be drawn into the whirlpool 
of the Cold War. And in a conflict situation, as their 


number grows, so does the risk, particularly if some | 


of these parties are inclined to play the most reck- 
less and irresponsible game on the world stage. This 
applies to China, first and foremost. The West and, 
more particularly, the United States, are obviously 


` crossing and, perhaps, have already crossed the limit 


beyond which they have to assume onerous and 
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dangerous obligations in exchange for the “China 
card” and to allow Peking to use its new-found 
friends in its own political game. 

Peking is known to enfertain unrestrained Great- 
Power ambitions,and to have territorial and other 


_claims practically against all of its neighbours. Just 


like the United States, it considers itself entitled 


--to award or punish others and, furthermore, to 


“punish” by means of outright armed aggression. 
All that creates quite a prospect for Peking’s friends 
to become involved in conflicts which it would.be 
more paying for them to avoid. And the closer the 
US and other capitalist countries draw to China, the 
greater. will be the latter’s ambitions and propensity 
for adventures. . 

In short, China, with its plans, will hardly “‘fit in 
with”? new American political schemes, the schemes 
of enhanced risk and balancing on the brink of an 
armed conflict, which, naturally, call for- .enhanced 
confidence in the possibility of control over 
the course of events. China is a power which, ina 
new setting, too, will “make its own moves.” 
Furthermore, it is a, nuclear power whose weapons 
so far are capable of reaching the terrriory of its 


closest neighbours, but will be capable before long of . 


reaching the territory of the United States itself. It 
is a power which is already upsetting the stability of 
a vast region and converting a larger part of Asia 
into a zone of tensions, arms race and potential 
conflicts. 

HERE are some other important circumstances 

behind the danger which the new US policy poses 
to the world situation. The coming decades will see 
a serious exacerbation of Global problems — those 
of natural resources and energy, food, environment, 
to mention just a few. Detente widens the opportu- 
nities for resolving them, and in its context the very 
existence of global problems becomes a potent extra 


_ factor for international cooperation. In a Cold-War 
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setting, on the contrary, these problems make for 
greater rivalry and enmity, with insurmountable 
obstacles raised in the way to their solution. 

That is what the new US policy can bring to the 
world. Neither can it do anything good to America 
itself. For the objectives this policy has are, for the 


most -part, both unattainable and unrelated to the 


actual problems which will, indeed, confront the 
United States:in the years ahead. 

-This applies, above all, to the pursuit of military 
primacy. Ifthe United States could not win the 
arms race in earlier days, when it did have a much 
greater advantage, why should it win it now, with 
the gap between the economic, scientific and techno- 
logical standards of the United States and the USSR 
materially narrowed? , 

There are strong doubts, also, about the feasibi- 
lity of the present plans for military spending to rise 
uninterruptedly for years ahead. America is, of 
course, rich, it has the world’s strongest economy. 
But this economy has very big problems arising 


before it — the prospect ahead for it is, by common. 


consent, one of “lean” rather than “bumper” years. 
And, furthermore, many of these problems are re- 
lated, iti one way or-another, to exorbitant military 
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spending. It is inflation and a budgetary deficit. It 
is unemployment (the funds spent on arms have been 
found to create far fewer jobs than they would in 
civilian sectors). It is a slow-down of scientific and 
technological progress, ‘and, thereby, of the growth 
of economic efficiency (a vast proportion of scientists 
and engineers is kept engaged in arms manufacture). 
Finally, the US has a whole tangle of complex 
social problems requiring colossal outlays to resolve 
— those of social security, housing, health services 
and education, big cities, transport, etc. Appropri- 
ations for these are being cut now for the sake of 
new military programmes. But this cannot be done 
infinitely without risking serious upheavals. 


Te note these difficulties does not mean over- 

playing them, It is so far within America’s means 
to throw many more billions of dollars down the 
drain of an endless arms build-up. But the war in 
Vietnam has already shown that the possibilities it 
has are not unlimited and, having attained a certain 
level, military expenses begin to erode the founda- 
tions of the economy, sap its viability and generate 
domestic political conflicts. 

Yet, the main trouble lies elsewhere. What can 
America buy with those hundreds of billions of 
dollars? Some say it can buy its security allegedly 
menaced by the Soviet Union. But it is not from 
the Soviet Union that the real threat to US national 
security and even to its national survival comes. It 
comes from the continuing arms race, the tension 
and the unresolved conflicts still persisting in the 
world and threatening to get out of control and 
spark off a thermonuclear disaster. The change-over 
in US policy, far from removing these true sources 
of danger to US security, drastically exacerbates 
them. 

It does not seem to be a very simple thing at all 
for America to shape its relations with its allies. 
One of the reasons behind the reluctance of US 
ageressive quarters to put up with detente is their 
conviction that detente serves to accelerate centri- 
fugal tendencies in the West by creating an atmos- 
phere of “slack” and “demobilisation”. That is why 
yet another “dividend” Washington is out to derive 
from its “Soviet-threat” campaign and by hardening 
its political line is a shortening of the bridle by 
which the US is keeping its allies and a consolida- 
tion of imperialist alliances. 

In actual fact, however, everything is far more 
complicated. American allies are keener than the 
US on having detente kept up and even extended. 
And that not only because they know better than 
America does what kind of hardship and privation 
a war brings in its wake, having experienced them 
in their own history. On account of perfectly objec- 
tive reasons, they differ from.the United States in 
their view about many ofthe consequences which 
may arise from an abandonment of detente and a 
return to.the Cold War. For the United States, 
Europe is, after all, a remote approach to its own 
territory and a distant trans-Atlantic bridgehead for 
a possible “local” conflict. But for its West Euro- 
pean allies, such conflicts are by no means “local.” 


‘They are an issue of life and death, one of their physi- 
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cal survival. Besides, the West European countries as 
well as Japan have some of their- important, indeed, 
vital interests connected with the economic, scienti- 
fic, technological and cultural relations with the 
Socialist countries. And although the United States 
still can “twist the arm” of some of its allies, the 
new American policy, that of sliding back down the 
road to the Cold War, would disunite, rather than 
unite, them, creating more causes for divisions. 

There is one more aspect of the matter, essential 
to the US allies as well as to all other nations. The 
abrupt turn Washington has made in its foreign 
policy has- meant a breach of a multitude of com- 
mitments (including contractual obligations) it has 
assumed, as well as assurances and promises it has 
made, This turn has once more demonstrated a 
quite definite policy style — instability, an overbea- 
ring attitude to others, an utter lack of restraint and 
a readiness to subordinate major foreign policy 
issues to time-serving considerations, including those 
arising from political: manoeuvring and struggle at 
home. All this goes to bear out what has been said 
in recent years both by friends and foes or America, 
and that is, that itis unreliable as a partner and as 
a party to international relations. l 

There is no ground, to say the least, to justify the 
hopes for the “benefits” which America may derive 
from the revival of interventionism under the 
“Carter Doctrine”. Even from a purely military 
point of view, while giving its due to the interven- 
tionist potentialities of a “Quick Deployment Force” 
now being created in the United States, one cannot 
still forget that the US had from four to five times 
as much armed strength in Vietnam as this force is 
supposed to contain, and even that did not save it 
_ from defeat. The political aspect of the matter is 
still more important. From this point of view, the 
new US policy provides an example of what is, in- 
deed, a classic loss of historical memory and incon- 
ceivably stubborn attempts at turning and twisting 
the true causes of its foreign policy reverses and 
failures and at presenting them, contrary to what 
the record of the last few decades has proved, to be 
a consequence of US “‘weakness” and ‘‘indecision”’ 
as well as of the processes of detente. 


‘THE actual cause behind those failures and reverses 
has been entirely different — it is the traditional 
imperialist approach of the United ‘States to other 
nations and the practice persisting: since the Cold 
War times of backing Up authoritarian and corrupt 


regimes alien to their own peoples. By implanting. 


dictators for decades and trying to justify this by 
awkward pronouncements like “maybe he is a son 
of a bitch, but he is our'son of a bitch”, the United 
States has, in point of fact been planting time-bombs 
under the foundation of its own subsequent foreign 
policy, which are now going off one after another. 
This is one of the main lessons to be learned from 
the Vietnam experience, which has been strikingly 
illustrated in the seventies at other “crisis points” of 
the planet, notably in Iran. In fact, it would be 
absurd to maintain, for example, that the opponents 
of the Shah had military advantage by the time they 
made their revolution. It was precisely because ofa 


- 
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systematic abuse ‘of force for over a quarter of a 


‘century since the Americans grossly interfered in 
Tran’s affairs in 1953, overthrew the Mossadeq 


Government and brought the Shah to power, that a 
revolutionary situation arose in Iran: Furthermore, 
the events in Iran cannot be viewed in Isolation. 
The forms they have taken on were related, in one. 
way or another, to the entire situation in the region 


and, more particularly, to the absence of Middle 


East settlement. 

The issue of: the reasons behind such failures is 
one of more than theoretical and historicdl signi- 
ficance for the United States. The present approach 
perpetuates the mistakes, and, these will have to be 
paid for sooner or later. There are quite a few coun- 
tries, in Latin America as well as in the Middle 
East and in other regions, that can present a bill for 
Washington to foot. It is quite obvious that. far from 
all of such time-bombs have yet gone off. But this” 
is something Washington does not seem to think 
about at this moment. What it is doing, to judge by 
all accounts, is, far from defusing the existing 
bombs, adding more to them, creating extra pro- 
blems to grapple with, as time goes on. It looks as 


_if the present line-in respect of Pakistan, in parti- 


cular, where the US is acting in the classical Cold- 
War style, is fraught with the same kind of danger. 
Trying to justify reliance on a military solution to 
its problems by invoking such “‘vital interests” of 
the United States as its oil requirements isan even 
more dubious proposition. Let us leave aside even 
the moral aspect of the matter and look at it from a 
practical point of view. You can certainly do some- 
thing by military force — bomb, destroy or burn up 
oil-fields, pipelines, or refineries. But will that pro- 
duce oil? Not at all. There can be no military solu- 
tion to the problem of ensuring its supplies from 
the Middle East and the Persian Gulf states. It is 
peace in that region, forswearing all interference in 
the internal affairs of its countries and fair and 
equitable relations with them that will provide the 
essential political conditions for a real solution. 
Neither can the problem of raw materials in 
general be resolved militarily. It takes peace, too, 
to resolve it. What is required, furthermore, is the 
realisation of what is actually new about the situa- 
tion that is shaping up, and what major change it 
will call for in many areas of life. For example, what 
proportion of the imported oil — forthe sake of 
which the United States is prepared to bomb the 
countries of the Middle East and the Persian Gulf, 
kill their inhabitants and, in fact, start a war that 
will pose a danger to America as well — is actually 
used to meet the vital interests of the United States? 
Is there any justification, with shrinking-reserves of 
oil (and of many other types of natural raw 
materials, sooner or later, for that matter) for a 


continued reckless squandering of resources for the ` 
arms race and to afford the extravagances of a life 


style which had sbaped up earlier, under different 
circumstances? 

The United States or-any other Western countries 
cannot maintain their present standard of living, let 
alone advance it, with the aid of aggressive policies 
and war. What is required to this end is a different 
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policy and a different set of measures capable of 
mobilising the entire scientific and productive poten- 


- tial for. constructive purposes, developing wide inter- - 


national cooperation and creating a favourable poli- 
tical climate for it. 

` A noted American authority on international 
relations, Stanley Haffmann, testifying before the 


, Senate Committee during the debate on the SALT-2 


g -Treaty, remarked with perfect reason a short time 


ago that the cause behind the reverses Unitėd States 
‘had to sustain in its foreign policy ‘“‘has to do 
not with muscle but with brain’’. Nevertheless it 
is by building up in every possible way and ever 
more arrogantly using its military muscle that 
Washington expects to resolve its problems. _ 
This line of action does not produce any impres- 
sion of resolve or firmness. It rather looks like an 
example of political sluggishness and intellectual 
cowardice, For, whether the architects of Washing- 


ton’s present political course wanted this or not, 


this is an attempt to escape real, complex problems 


` jn what is a very difficult and responsible moment 
_ and to shut out the really existing difficulties behind 


the hackneyed and bankrupt ‘political stereotypes 
“and formulas. Such a policy has no future in store 
for it. Yet it is certainly capable of doing harm and 
it-is doing it. ) 

The scale of this harm will largely depend, of 
course, on how long such a policy will. persist and 
how effectively it will be carried out. These are 
open questions so far. And not only because much 


in the “Carter Doctrine” is simply unrealistic. What 


is no less important is that with this doctrine 
launched, the struggle around the basic trends of 


‘development of international relations, far from 


being over, is flaring up with renewed force. 


Nosony must have any doubts as to the position 
the USSR will take in this struggle. In his 
latest statement, Leonid Brezhnev has emphasised 
that, while giving a firm rebuff to aggression, the 
Soviet Union will at the same time unswervingly 
follow the Peace Programme enunciated by the 24th 


and 25th Congresses of the Communist Party of the . 


Soviet Union, consistently pursue a policy of peace 
and detente, and press for arms limitation and a 
peaceful settlement of on-going conflicts. “To the 
‘doctrine’ of military hysteria and frenzied arms 
race,” Leonid Brezhnev stressed, “we oppose one of 
consistent action for peace and security on Earth.” 
The Soviet Union will carry on this action to- 
gether with other Socialist states. It will have exten- 
sive support from developing nations as well. Not 
even many of the capitalist countries of Europe as 
well as Japan want any return to the Cold War. It 
is quite obvious even at this point, One can well 
look forward to some change in political feeling in 
the United States itself. Americans have been kept 
in a state of near-permanent political crisis siace 
last September. And although this has so far seemed 
to increase the incumbent President’s chances for 
the coming election, the nation will hardly allow 
itself to be kept in such a state endlessly. a 
Nobody expects the Americans or their allies to 


welcome the April Revolution in Afghanistan or. the 
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assistance it has had from the Soviet Union. But as 
the dust raised by the latest anti-Soviet campaign 
settles, a situation favourable to some sober thin- 
king will arise. It will be easier, in such a situation, 
to see all the events in their true proportions, ap- 
praise them ‘soberly and decide whether it is worth- 


while — just because somebody does not like some- 


thing — crushing and breaking everything that is 
necessary and vitally indispensable — the hopes for 
a lasting peace, foran end to the arms race, for 
detente and mutually advantageous cooperation. All 
the more so since, contrary to panic-inspired allega- 
tions of American propaganda, nobody will see 
any Soviet tanks or troops on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf or other warm seas. 

It will not take too long, one must presume, to 
realise the monstrous absurdity of what Washington 
has now been doing to Soviet-American relations. 
One must say that at this point the US Government 
is not hesitating to crush and ` break, with a kind of 
relish, what has been created at the cost ofa long 
and hard effort. Great damage has been done to 
arms limitation talks which are as much a matter of 
interest to the United States as to the Soviet Union. 
Economic and cultural relations have been disrupted 
and so have consular links, agreement on direct air 
communication and many measures in the field of 
Scientific cooperation, coupled with what amounts 
to sheer incitement of criminal acts of anti-Soviet 
ruflians. > 

But one can go no further along such a path. This 
is something Washington would do well to seriously 
ponder over. A policy must have an objective, after 
all. Yet the one proposed for the eighties is a 
course which had once been tried and proved bank- 
rupt by the eariy seventies. There can hardly be 
many, among Americans and their allies, too, who 
would want to follow this course again under more 
dangerous circumstances. 

This is an extremely crucial moment in inter- 
national relations. The future of peace largely de- — 
pends On proper resistance to any further ventures 
of US aggressive forces and to their manifest inten- 


tion to compel a reverse to the Cold War. 0 
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MOHD. IQBAL ALI 


HE recent agrarian struggle in 
‘“ Jagtial taluk, Karimnagar 


district, Andhra Pradesh, deserves” 


special attention, and the factors 
that generate and foster tensions 
here should be understood and 
remedied in time, lest they jeop- 
ardise all developmental acti- 
vities and nullify the gains achi- 
eved in the rural areas of the 
district. Often these factors are 
overlooked or over-emphasised, 
depending upon the, _ political 
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-ably oral and no 


stance of the observer, resulting 


in confusion. . 

Rural life in Jagtial taluk was 
marked by the existence of the 
feudal system from very early 
times. The system continues in 


various forms. Land, the main . 


source of livelihood, is owned by 
a few large-families in most of 
the villages, giving them consider- 
able social and economic power 
over the landless. The landless 
depend on the Jand-hoiding 
families for employment and 
everything else. This has led to 


various types of tenurial practices . 


advantageous to the land-owners. 
Lately, share-cropping has be- 
come a predominant tenancy 
practice in this area. The share- 
cropping arrangements are invari- 
records of 
maintained: The 


leases are 


` tenants, being heavily’ dependent 


upon the landlords, dare not 
take steps to get the ‘tenancies 
recorded. Village officials too do 
not venture to get them recorded.. 


The landlords do not approve 


of such a step as under the rele- 
vant law, land leased out to 
tenants gradually becomes the 
property of the tenants. There- 
fore, once the rights are recorded, 
the landlords fear that the tenants 
would lay claim to the land. Lack 
of proper records has placed 
tenants at the mercy of the land- 
lords. : i l 
-Besides using the power and 
influence arising from land owner- 
ship to maximum advantage, the 
landlords also employ oppressive 
means to keep the tenants in 
their place. For instance, ad- 
vances are given by landlords for 
cultivation purposes or for pro- 
curing inputs like fertilisers, seeds 
and pesticides. Most tenants have 
to depend on the landlords for 
buying draught animals also. In 
the course of agricultural deve- 
lopment, non-cultivating families 
are increasingly shifting to farm- 
ing, which leads to the eviction 
of tenants and resumption of 
leased-out land. With the increase 
in land value, the poor share- 


‘roppers are increasingly divested 


of their lands.and their means of 
livelihood. In all probability the 
small peasants will lose their 
lands to the rich, including agri- 


cultural entrepreneurs. 


` Another feature in the taluk is 


the . practice of compulsory 
labour known as yetti system, 
under which agricultural lab- 
ourers and other weaker sections 
get virtually bonded to land- 
owners. The age-old caste system, 
still very effective here, aggra- 
vates the problem.. Lower castes 


provide the labour force for land-—* 


owners and their lower hierar- 


chial position results in social. 


discrimination. Scheduled Castes 
people are treated as untouch- 
ables — they cannot draw water 
from wells meant for the upper 
castes, or move about in front of 
the houses of upper caste people 
‘wearing chappals. If there is the 
slightest sign of protest, they will 
be punished, and they know - that 
the police will not come to their 


help. All this ,shows that the 


attitude of the dominant castes 
towards Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes has not changed 
in spite of laws and in spite of 
social and economic changes in 
many parts of the district. 
Economic exploitation in such 
feudal societies is so horrible 
that the wage rates, hours of 
work, work-load, system of super- 


vision and exercise of authority, : 


- etc., are regulated by the land- 


lords according to' their discre- 
tion. Even the modern concept 
of minimum wages is totally 
ignored, The same situation is 
prevalent in respect of landowner- 
share-cropper relationship. The 
rates of rent charged by landlords 


are exploitative and unrelated to. 


production and productivity of 
land. Obviously the big farmers 


‘monopolise the fruits of modern 


technology, such as high-yielding 
varieties, fertilisers, pesticides, 
etc. The rich farmers are thus 
becoming richer and the poor 
peasants and labourers are becom- 
ing poorer. 

Under the various programmes 
of economic development, alloca- 


tions of funds have been made 


by the Government to improve 
the infrastructure and provide 
the inputs and services in rural 


_areas. But due to the apathy of 


the bureaucracy, there is under- 
utilisation or even non-utilisa- 
tion of funds. The benefits of 


developmental programmes have - 


been channelised, through mani- 
pulation, to the well-off section. 
Inadequate political influence of 
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the `intended beneficiaries has 
further deprived the poor of the 
fruits of public investment. Infla- 
tionary trends arising from large 
investments have eroded the real 
value of the meagre earnings of 
the weaker sections, causing a 
sharp decline in their economic 
condition. The gap between the 
haves and the have-nots has be- 
come more conspicuous and has 
engendered: the present agrarian 
tension. ~ 

The democratic system follow- 
ed in this country has created, 
though in an inchoate form, an in- 
creasing awareness of their rights 
and privileges among the weaker 
sections. They have realised the 
possibility of asserting their 
rights in an organised -manner. 
Support from political parties 
also gave them strength and 
courage. The incidence of ag- 
Tarian struggles reported from 
various parts of the district is 
thus the outcome of realisation 
by the weaker sections that they 
can improve their position only 


by their organisational strength. 


The Leftist parties are trying to 
organise the weaker sections. 

The demands raised by the 
peasant organisations will show 
that their grievances mainly stem 
from discontent due to economic 
and’ social exploitation. Their 
main demands are: Increase in 
wage rates; abolition of feudal 
practices like bonded labour not 
only among agricultural lab- 
ourers but also among non-agri- 
cultural labourers like dhobis, 
barbers, carpenters, etc; end to 
social discrimination against and 
humiliation of the poorer sec- 


tions by the landlords; end to ` 


illegal cultivation of public lands, 


. particularly land officially allot- 
ted to the landless, by the rich . 


landlords. 


To find a solution to their 


grievances the peasants are orga- 
nising themselves under the ban- 
ner of Rayatu Coolie Sangham 
and initiating movements against 
landlords, including boycott or 
refusal to work on their farms or 
in their homes. But the landlords 
neither accept the demands nor 
are prepared fora change. The 
result is tension and finally vio- 
lence in different parts of the 
district. Two taluks, Jagtial and 
Sircilla, were declared ‘disturbed 
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areas’ in October 1978. This may 
not make much sense to city- 
folk, but to those living in vil- 
lages or those who are aware of 


_ the problems, this means that the 


state machinery is not ready to 
solve the problem. Much of the 
problems of the rural areas in the 
district can be solved if the feu- 
dal elements can be eliminated. 
The removal of agrarian tension 
depends very much on finding a 
solution to the problem of ‘Jand- 
man relationship’ at the grass- 
roots level. 

The feudal elements, still 
powerful, have cornered develop- 
mental investments and have 


PAY TAXES RIGHT 





been exploiting the weaker sec- 
tions. Socially they have a 
higher status, and this has helped 
perpetuate inequalities. The 
weaker sections have not been 
able to get representation in the 
administrative and legal systems. 
So, even what could have been 
achieved by existing legislation in 
such fields as land reforms, re- 
gulation of wages, abolition of 
untouchability, etc, have not 
been achieved. The lot of the 
poor in the villages exposed to 
exploitation and discrimination 
at the hands of landlords indi- 
cates that the state i3 on the side 
of the landlords. O 
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ARJUN SENGUPTA 


T= nature of the North-South negotiating process 
is essentially political. The objectives are econo- 
mic, related to restructuring of international econo- 
-mic relations. The instruments to achieve these 
objectives are also economic, related either to insti- 
tutions or to policies. The proposals concern econo- 
mic and commercial measures to solve the problems 
of Third World countries in international trade, 
finance, industrialisation, transfer of technology and 
the operations of the transnational corporations. 
The arguments are expressed in terms of economic 
logic, and the negotiations are conducted on the 
economic feasibility of costs and benefits of the 
‘ different programmes. But the course of the nego- 
‘tiations and their outcome depend primarily on 
political factors — on the politics of international 
relations and the evolution of the negotiating 
strength of the contending parties, their political 
perceptions about the need for reforms or the imme- 
diacy of the problems, and their stake in the success 
of the negotiations. 
Any international negotiation between sovereign 
states involves politics; but the negotiations bet- 
ween the North and the South involve politics much 


more crucially, because the contending parties are-.- 


This-is the concluding chapter of a Report on “A 
Review of the North-South Negotiating Process’? by 
Arjun Sengupta of The Chr. Michelsen Institute, Bergen, 
and Centre for Research on the New International Eco- 
nomic Order, Nuffield College, Oxford. 
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of unequal power and the problems that ‘are Vital 
to -one party, are usually perceived by the other as 
only marginal to their interests. The preconditions 
for any negotiation between sovereign nations are 
at least two. First, there has to be a perception, by 
each participant-in the negotiation, that the prob- 
lems that are sought to be solved are of sufficient 
importance in terms of national interest. Second, . 
there has to be a recognition that the international | 
solutions to these problems would yield better 
results, again in terms of national interest, than the 
effects of individual national policies. i 
The concept of national interest itself is political, 
involving the resolution of conflicts between different 
interest groups. If the problems posed do not affect 
the immediate self-interest of some dominant groups 
but relate to some uncertain, distant and not-so- 
obvious national interest, the political pressure for 
solving these problems becomes weak and often 
ineffective. In addition, if the contending parties are 
of unequal power, the more powerful nations may 
regard their national policies dealing with these 
problems more effective than international solutions. 
Otherwise they may impose such international solu- 
tions, if necessary, on the weaker parties without 


. going through a process of negotiations; 


A negotiation involves trade-offs and compromises, 
and there is little prospect for such a negotiation 
unless an international solution, arrived at through 
negotiations, can make the more powerful nations 
better off, either because: it yields a positive net 
benefit, after balancing the costs of ‘compromise, or 
because in its absence, conflict situations make them 
clearly worse off, 

. The problems of Third World economies did not 
receive much attention in the international economic 
negotiations, till-about the middle of 1960s. In the 
immediate post-Second World War period, the 


-industrialised countries were preoccupied with the 


problems of reconstruction. They were engaged in 
negotiations about the rules governing international 
economic relations in trade and finance and the 
institutional mechanisms enforcing those rules, such 
as the IMF, the IBRD and the GATT. The interests 
of the Third World countries were only incidental 
to the problems that were of principal concern of 
the industrialised countries. The trade and financial 
transactions’ between the Third World and the indus- 
trialised countries were marginal to the relations 
between the industrialised countries themselves. 
Where such transactions were of some significance, 
as in the fields of trade in manufactures or com- — 
modities, the operations of the multinational cor- 
porations or private investment, the Third World 
countries could not help but accept the rules of the 
game decided by the more powerful industrialised 
countries for themselves. . 

The reason why the Third. World countries were 
still asked to participate in some of the international 
negotiations, was the changed political context of 
post-war international relations. First, with the ` 
emergence of the United Nations, where the Third 
World countries had a numerical majority, the uni- 
versality of any arrangement or:proposal resulting 
from international negotiations would not have been 
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complete without their participation. Secondly, in 
‘the conditions of Cold War, considerations of the 
balance of power motivated the more powerful 
nations to accommodate the Third World countries 
within their spheres of influence. Moreover, inter- 
national solution to the problems of development 
was perceived at that time by the industrialised 
. countries mainly in terms of “aid; which seldom 
called for any negotiations with the recipients, and 
which could also be used by the donors as leverage 
to serve their own political and strategic ends. 

Such politica] factors and the deliberations at 
the UNCTAD led tothe growth of a colitcal con- 
ciousness of solidarity among Third World countries. 
From the middle of the 1960s there was increasing 
evidence of the Third World countries asserting 
themselves, with growing self-confidence, at different 
international forums and within the different commo- 
dity arrangements. But throughout the sixties, the 
economies of the industrialised _ 
. growing satisfactorily and the volume of trade was 
expanding rapidly. The economies of the Third 
World countries were still marginal to, or at the 
periphery of, the requirements of the industrialised 
economies. Neither for the markets of their products, 
nor for the supplies of their inputs, in the aggregate, 

“industrialised countries depended crucially on Third 
World countries. . 

At the micro level, for the supply of specific com- 
modities, or the demand for particular products, 
some industrialised countries or multinational cor- 

- porations occasionally depended on afew Third 
World countries. But given the unequal strength of 
th¢ parties involved, the problems, if they arose at 
these levels, were resolved before they could reach 
the stages of global bargaining. Asa result, inter- 
` national negotiations between the industrialised and 


the Third World countries, up to about the meetings ` 


of UNCTAD III, were confined to the Third World 
countries. making , demands, and the industrialised 
countries engaging them in unending discussions on 
the technicalities of the proposals with occasional 
offers of marginal concessions, such as the GSP, 
extending the GATT to the, problems of Part IV or 
-accepting 4 target for aid. These did not affect any 
of their fundamental interests, or cost them substan- 
tial resources. ) 
The new spirit of self-confidence and solidarity of 
the Third World countries, which were reflected at 
different international forums at that time, under- 


lined for the industrialised countries the need for ` 


keeping the political process of dialogue going. But 
there was no urgency for serious negotiations or 
calculating trade-offs, because the industrialised 
countries did not perceive the seriousness for them 
of any problem, coming from the Third World 
countries, which required international solutions 
arrived at through negotiations. 

The situation changed sharply in the early 1970's, 
because of the oil crisis and also because of the 
monetary crisis, inflation and the commodity boom. 
The success of the OPEC and the commodity boom 
enhanced the political consciousness about solidarity 
among Third World countries, with a sense of so- 

called commodity power. This was reflected in 
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countries were: 


several negotiations on commodities such as bauxite, 
copper and coffee the declaration relating to the 
NIEO, discussions on the Charter of Economic 
Rights and Duties of States and the deliberations 
of the non-aligned: countries. The industrialised 
countries, on the other hand, for the first time 
faced a crisis due to the increase in oil prices, 
which needed an international solution that could 
be secured only through negotiation with a group 
of Third World countries. Due to the political 
rivalry among the industrialised countries, aud 
also partly due to the differential impact of the oil 
crisis on the individual countries, they could not put 
up a common front of the consumers. 

Sensing this disarray among the industrialised 
countries, and the heightened sense of power and 
identity among the Third World. countries, the 
OPEC globalised the oil issue by insisting that 
energy and development problems were related to 
each other and that any commitment by the OPEC 
on matters of oil was predicated upon commitments 
by the industrialised countries on the issues of the 
New International Economic Order. This frustrated 
the attempts of the industrialised countries to iso- 
late the OPEC by negotiating only with them and 
only on questions of energy. The crisis was so severe 
and the possibility of asplit among themselves so 
serious. that the industrialised countries had to agree 
to negotiate with the Third World countries. That 
was how the protracted dialogue between the coun- 
tries of the North and the South was converted into 
serious negotiations. 

A number of conclusions follow from this ana- 


. lysis. In a set-up where the initial distributions of 


power, wealth and incomes are unequal, negotiations 
usually involve concessions from the stronger to the 
weaker nations, either as financial transfers or as 
changes in the rules and institutions from which the 
Stronger nations have benefited. The process and 
outcomes of such negotiations do not necessarily 
depend upon the intensity of the problems of the 
weaker nations or the technical finesse of the solu- 
tions proposed. They depened upon the creation of 
situations when the stronger nations, in exchange for 
concessions to the weaker, would expect a return in 
terms of either a solution to some of their pressing 
problems that would satisfy their self interest, 
or the removal of a threat that could make them 
worse’ off and hurt their self-interest. Such self-in- 
terests should be clearly perceived and imminent. 
The more distant, uncertain and theoretical such 
self-interests are; the less is the urge of the stronger 
nations to agree to negotiate. In order to create the 


. Situations for negotiations, the weaker nations have 


to concentrate on the issues on which the stronger 
nations are most vulnerable at a particular point of 
time. They also have to support their positions on 
those issues with all their power, and the power of 
the weaker nations essentially depends upon their 
solidarity, whose impact increases positively with 
fragmentation, if any, among their opponent 
stronger countries. 

All these processes are basically political. They 
relate to the perceptions of national self-interest, 
appraisal of the relative strength and weaknesses, 
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and the appreciation of the timing and the political 
configurations that make a particular , issue of criti- 
cal importance at a particular point of time. 
They also involve adopting measures to. increase 
solidarity among partners and if possible disarray 
among opponents. Such solidarity, to endure a long 
time, has to be based on reconciliation of interests. 
. But it may become a potent instrument of power at 

a given time through political consciousness, even if 
a firm objective basis for it is lacking. 


ALTHOUGH favourable political factors are a neces- 
sary condition for the beginning of negotiation, the 
course of its development and the success of its out- 
come, they are not a sufficient condition. This is 
where economic analysis becomes relevant in a pro- 
cess of negotiation concerned with economic and 
commercial relations. It is true that the technical 
superiority of a proposal or economic analysis re- 
vealing the intensity of a problem affecting Third 
World countries cannot, by itself, initiate serious 
negotiations. Nor can they lead such negotiations, 
once started, to a successful completion, unless con- 
ditions are favourable. But once the political situa- 
tion is mature, the relative strengths of power are 
suitably balanced and the political climate is appro- 
priate for the more powerful to agree to make con- 
cessions, the economic characteristics of the issues 
and the proposals become critically important to 
decide the progress of the negotiations. 

There are three ways in which economic analysis 
can play a crucial role in the process of North- 
South negotiations — in the choice of issues, in the 
formulation of proposals and in the building up of 
solidarity among the nations of the South. In the 
choice of issues, appropriate concern has to be dis- 
played for the most critical problems of Third 
World countries requiring international solutions. 
But while the purpose of all such negotitations is to 
accelerate the pace of development, or removal of 
poverty, the issues which have the largest impact on 
such objectives are not necessarily the ones most 


suitable for negotiation. The choice of issues has to | 


be related to an assessment about the prospects or 
the outcomes of the negotiation, which would 
depend on the feasibility of proposals for resolving 
these issues, the chance of acceptance of these pro- 
posals by the industrialised countries given the con- 
ditions of their economies at a particular time and 
their willingness to accept their costs. ` They should 
also be able to generate sufficient enthusiasm among 
the Third World countries in their support. 

For these reasons, the criticism that is often re- 
peated that the issues chosen by the Third World 
countries for negotiations are not always related to 
maximising development or minimisng poverty is 
really misplaced. The programmes, whether they are 
` like the supply of basic needs, rural development, 
expansion of local employment and the spreading 
of small-scale production, or like investments in 
large-scale industries and infrastructural projects, 
all involve transfer of real resources from the indus- 
trialised to the Third World countries, and that also 
mostly in the form of untied aid, to generate local 
funds. The experience of the Third World countries 
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as the recipients. 


about aid commitments of the industrialised coun- 
tries has not been encouraging. The targets that- 
were generally accepted as a recognition of the tech- 


- nical case made out for development requirements of - 


the Third World countries, have-seldom been ful- 
filled. It is not surprising then that the Third World 
countries should de-emphasise the aid issue in the 
North-South negotiations except as a point of moral 
pressure. After all, the aid issues have to be settled 
on appeals to charity or moral sense of the industrial-. 
ised countries. In the present conditions of recession — 


' and economic difficulties, attempts to negotiate aid- 


flows as obligations of the industrialised countries: in 
the form of an international tax or automatic trans- 
fer, may become counter-productive. ` 

Aid or resource transfer from the industrialised 
to the Third World countries may conceivably be 
proposed as an instrument in reforming the structure 
of the international economy in such a way as to 
benefit in the long run the donor countries, as much 
This is the logic of choosing an 
issue for negotiation that would make a short-term 
zero-sum game, where the gain for one party invol- 
ves aloss for the other, into a long-term positive 
sum game, where there is a net positive gain to be 
shared by both. Most negotiations between parties of 
unequal strength imply a zero-sum game, because 
the status-quo always favours the more powerful 
party, whether or not the proposed changes involve 
a financial sacrifice. Nevertheless, Third World coun- 
tries have often followed a strategy, to propose pro- 
grammes of action in such a manner that while the 
Third World countries clearly benefit from them, the 
industrialised countries would also be expected to 
benefit, if not immediately, over a period of time. 
Issues of price stabilisation, trade liberalisation or . 
multilateral balance of payments - financing facilities . 
are examples of this strategy. Whether. the benefits 
from such programmes are clearly visible to the in- 
dustrialised countries or not, they at least are easier 
for them to negotiate and accede to, ‘than proposals 
like indexation, price enhancement or debt cancel- 
lation. 

The choice of commodities as the critical issue for 
negotiation at UNCTAD IV was regarded by many 
as appropriate considering the state of.the North- 
South negotiations at that time, and the political 
clout it attracted among the Third World countries. - 
The ‘solidarity of Third World countries was then 
based on a political consciousness of “commodity” 
power, which the OPEC had demonstrated in oil, and 
other Third World countries hoped, if not quite ex- 
pected, to demonstrate in other commodities in the 
future. The industrialised countries also, having 
agreed to relate the negotiations on energy to those 
on raw materials, and having sensed the strength of 
the feelings of the Third World countries, especially . 
after a period of commodity boom, were expected to 
concede demands on commodities. So the political 
climate was regarded as ideal for serious negotia- 
tions on commodities. l 

The fact that the outcomes of the negotiations at 
UNCTAD IV orat the CIEC were not very sub- 


stantial or that the North-South. negotiations after 


1976-77 reached a stalemate could be explained by 
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a number of reasons. While the choice of the issue 
of commodities as central to the negotiations may 
have been right, the proposals for solving these issues 
or programmes of action were either weak or not 
properly formulated. According to this view, making 
the Common Fund the central element of the com- 
_modities programmes was improper judgment. The 


ø> effectiveness of this instrument to serve the objec- 


tives of promoting new and strengthening the exist- 
ing international commodity arrangements had not 
been technically worked out. Because of this, and 
also because the distribution of gains from the 
functioning of this fund among the different Third 
World countries was not balanced, support for such 
a measure even from Third World countriés was 
weak. So it was possible for the industrialised.coun- 


tries to.prolong the negotiations and then secure an ` 
agreement that was patterned very much the way- 


they wanted it to be, and quite different from the 
way it was originally conceived. And since the 
Common Fund was madealmost into a symbol of 
accepting the commodi’ies -programmes, once an 
agreement was reached on it, of whatever kind, the 
enthusiasm around the commodities i issue got exhaus- 
ted. 

. It is also possible to argue that when the industria- 
lised countries after the Seventh Special Session 
agreed to engage in serious negotiations with the 
Third World countries, and realised the need to 
make concessions, the Third World countries should 
have offered a package of proposals io different 
fields, all yielding substantial benefits to them. The 
OPEC made the entire gamut of proposals related 
to the NIEO negotiable in exchange for, or as a 
precondition of; commitments on oil, and not just 
the price stabilisation of commodities or the Com- 
mon Fund. It might have been good tactics to make 
commodities the central issue of negotiations to keep 
up pressure. But if the Third World countries or 
the UNCTAD could not produce concrete pro- 
grammes in that field to keep up the momentum of 


negotiations, they should have tried to gain conces- ' 


sions in other fields such as finance, manufactures 
or trade liberalisation and technology, instead of 
compromising on commodities with weak proposals. 

As the industrialised countries recognised the 
need to make concessions, and if they could not 
agree to. strong proposals in the field of commodi- 
ties, such as improvements in the terms of trade or 
producers association or the promotional and entre- 
preneurial role of the Common Fund, they should 
have been provided with the choice to agree on other 
suitable proposals as a compromise. This pre- 
supposed a strategy of negotiation of Third World 
countries based on a package of well-balanced pro- 
posals in different areas of North-South relations, 
where .one proposal could be traded off with another, 
if need arose. The chance of securing a meaningful 
concession from the industrialised countries. was 
lost by the Third World countries by offering com- 
promise proposals at the very start, and that also in 
the field of commodities where the pressures were 
built up. 

By 1977 the political climate favouring ` North- 
South negotiations had changed and the pressure on 
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the industrialised countries for making concessions 
had eased. First it was clear to-them that while the 
commodity issues inspired political enthusiasm 
among the Third World countries, the specific pro- 
posals that were being discussed lacked their total 
support. Secondly, by that time the impact of the 
oil crisis on the industrialised countries had dis- 
sipated. Recycling of the oil surplus, and adjust- 
ment of their economies to increased oil prices, 
together with prospects of new oil sources, reduced 
the urgency that the industrialised countries felt 
earlier for coming to terms with the OPEC, even if 
that meant conceding some of the other demands of 
the Third World countries. Thirdly, the problems of 
recession and economic management within the 
industrialised countries became so serious that resol- 
ving conflict situation within themselves acquired a 
much higher priority than negotiating with the 
countries of the South. Besides the negotiations on 
the Common Fuad, which were concluded in early 
1979, and some continuing dialogue in the commo- 
dity associations, the period following the CIEC 
has been spent by the industrialised countries, almost 
exclusively on negotiations among themselves, 
whether on monetary reforms or on the MIN. The 
Third World countries figured in them, because by 
now there was a clear recognition of the inter- 
dependence of the world economy and the impor- 
tance of the Third World countries both as supplier 
of inputs and as market for the products of the 
recession-ridden industrial economies. But there were 
not much negotiations between North and South. 
All these highlight the importance of the proper 
formulation of proposals or programmes of action. 
Once the parties agree to negotiate, the technical 
characteristics of the proposals being negotiated 
become an important factor in shaping the outcomes 


of the negotiations. The proposals will, of course, 


have to be instruments for achieving the agreed 
objectives of the negotiations, and they will naturally 
have to be feasible to merit serious consideration. 
The feasibility, however, has to be defined not only 
in terms of technica! applicability, but also in terms 
of operational management, requirements and availa- 
bility of expertise and enforceability of the pro- 


- visions. 


The optimality of a proposal, in the sense of 
yielding the best results given the technical condi- 
tions of production and marketing and the amount 
of resources; is however neither a necessary nor a 
sufficient condition for its being accepted or nego- 
tiated seriously. Ia fact the technically best proposal 
need not have much chance of acceptance, and from 
the point of view of negotiations, a feasible proposal 
which has a higher chance of acceptance by the 
different parties, is a better proposal, even if it is 
not the best. A proposal should have a better 
chance of being accepted if, at a given time and in 
given conditions of the international economy, it 
can muster larger political support in its favour. 
This it can do, if in addition to contributing to the 
development objectives, it can also yield some bene- 
tits to the industrialised countries. Examoles are the 
bufer stocking measures, increases in the produc- 
tivity of primary products, guarantees or investments 
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and export credits, international facilities for debt 
refinancing, withdrawal or removal of tariff and non- 
. tariff barriers. If.such proposals can benefit some 
sections of the populations or dominant interest 
groups in the industrialised countries, the prospects 
of their acceptance might be increased by an align- 
ment of interest groups in the industrialised and the 
Third World countries. Within a Third World coun- 
try also, different proposals have different degrees 
of acceptability, and a proposal which has the lar- 
gest support will have the highest political backing. 
necessary for its acceptance by the other party. 

This leads up to the third area of the role of eco- 
nomic analysis, in promoting solidarity among 
Third World countries. The principal: source of 
power of the Third World countries, in a set-up of 
negotiations between parties of unequal strength, is 
solidarity among themselves. A political conscious- 
ness of identity among themselves as partners, or in 
contrast with the industrialised countries as oppo- 
nents, together with similarity in history of colonis- 
ation or éxploitation may generate a perception of 
solidarity. But it has to be built up on a firm and 
enduring basis through economic measures. 

Any proposal or programme of action would 
yield differential benefits to the countries concerned, 
so that some of them may gain and others may lose, 
in different proportions. To ensure the support of 
all the countries concerned for such a proposal, it 
must contain sub-proposals or a package must be 
composed of complementary proposals to compen- 


sate the losers. In commodity arrangements, where - 


the chance of a positive benefit depends on the unit- 
ed. action of all the producers, such compensatory 
schemes are crucial, because the greater the chance 
of the success of a cartel, the higher is the reward 
for an individual member to break away from it. It 
- may be possible to use threats of retaliation or trade 
warfare to prevent such a breakaway, especially if 
there are only a few dominant producer-suppliers 
who agree to collude against such deviant action. 
‘But incentive measures to compensate the small 
gainers or potential losers may be more useful to 
make them fall in line with the major producers and 
to diversify. The failure of the diversification fund 
in the Coffee Agreement showed how difficult it was 
. to work out such scheme within a single commodity 
arrangement. The chance of the success of such 
schemes of compensation would surely improve if 
they are attempted on the basis of a package of pro- 
posals, some of which would be attractive to some 
of the countries and others to the rest. 

It is, of course, not always possible to-estimate 
exactly the magnitude of the costs and benefits of a 
proposal for different countries. What therefore is 

_ required i$ a mechanism to effect such compensation 
when the need arises or to balance the gains and’ 
losses of the different countries through co-ordinated 
action. When the Integrated Programme was first 
conceived, it was felt that the different elements it 
contained would yield positive benefits to many 
countries, and thereby ensure their support. The 
Second Window of the Common Fund was, suppos- 
ed to provide something, like the Diversification 
Fund, to countries that could not gain much from 
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the commodity measures. But this needed to be 
complemented by programmes in other fields, of 
money and finance, manufactures and trade liberal- 
isation, industrialisation and technology. They 
should have been dovetailed to each other, so that 
Third World countries could have a complete pack- 
age of proposals that would benefit most of them. 


The formulation of a package of proposals with A 


appropriate balancing of gains and losses, so that 
they yield a net benefit to all or to a large number 
of Third World countries, would strengthen the 
basis of their common negotiating stand. If, in addi- 
tion, it were supported by inter-dependence of the 
economies of the Third World countries, the soli- 
darity ọf their common stand would have an endur- 


ing material basis. The solidarity of the OPEC with ` 


. the Third World countries in the 1970’s was mainly 


based on political perception — the OPEC needing 
the non-oil Third World countries to withstand the 
pressure of the industrialised countries on the 
energy issue, and the Third World countries needing 
the OPEC to secure concessions from the industrial- 
ised countries on their backing. The financial assis- 
tance provided by the OPEC was not enough to 
build up a material basis of dependence of the Third 
World countries on the OPEC, nor was there much 


investment or supply arrangement to make the 


OPEC dependent on the non-oil Third World coun- 
tries. One of the reasons for the stalemate to the 
negotiations after 1976-77, as mentioned above, was 
the effective integration of the OPEC economies 


through their surplus deployments -with the indus-’ 


trialised countries. If a properly coordinated plan- 
ning of investments and supply arrangements could 
achieve instead an integration of the OPEC coun- 
tries with the rest of the Third World economies, 


_the course of the North-South negotiations might 


have been different. Similarly, if fruitful inter-depen- 
dence could be built up among the non-oil exporting 
Third World countries themselves, it could have lent 
to the solidarity of the Group of 77 an element of 
power which might have been used in the negotia- 
tions to secure concessions from the industrialised 
countries, even without the support of the OPEC.C] 

(To be continued) 





Laldenga (Continued from page 7) 
would relate to separate statehood (Mizoram is 
today a Union Territory with an elected Govern- 
ment headed by a Chief Minister) with due safe- 
guards for the protection of Mizoram’s cultural, 
ethnic and economic interests. 

“The cease-fire agreement cannot be implemented 
by us as long as there are three parties: MNF, the 
Central Government and the -Sailo Government at 
Aizawl. The Sailo Government may sabotage the 
agreement. Already his men have attempted to 
create the impression that the MNF is continuing to 
ambush civilians and personnel of the Indian secu- 
rity forces. His men operate along the Aizawl-Silchar 
road. There should be only two parties: the Central 
Government and the MNF — only then can we be 
held responsible for complete observance of the 
agreement. There should therefore be President’s 
rule in Mizoram.” 0 
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AS long as British Raj existed in India the oppres- 
sed classes and the national minorities supported 
the national bourgeoisie in the hope that in an 


‘independent India their struggle would acquire 


strength and it would be easier to conduct it within 


the framework of national democratic institutions. . 
What was not realised adequately was'the fact that | 


capitalist economic development in an economically 
and‘ socially backward society with many national 
minorities yet to achieve full social integration, was 
bound to lead to separatist tendencies along group 
national and regional lines. ° | 

Regional imbalances in their most acute form 
have appeared in parts of Rajasthan, UP, Orissa, 


Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh and Maha- . 


rashtra, and in almost the whole of the North- 
Eastern Region. Almost every year drought and 
famine occur in these regions, in which is also 
situated India’s tribal belt — south, west, central and 
north-eastern. The cultural, historical and geogra- 
phical factors do not lend homogeneity to this 
sprawling belt which has been the home of many of 
our national minorities for centuries. 


Every successive civilisation pushed them deeper 


into inhospitable hills and jungles. Only gradually 
did the tribal people succeed in clearing some por- 
tions of the forests for cultivation, and in due course 
small towns also came: up. Tribal life remained 
divided between forests and fields. The most inte- 
resting aspect is that the central belt is extremely 
rich in minerals. In fact it has turned out to be the 


` richest region in the country. Forest wealth is also 
abundant. . 


One basic fact of India’s socio-economic situation 


is that the state is controlled by vested interests. 


The first two parts of this article “appeared .in the issues of 


Mainstream dated July 19 and 26, 


+ 
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Capitalist economic development has further streng- 
thened this control. Though we achieved indepen- 


' dence without a socialist revolution, it had been 


hoped that even within a liberal bourgecis system 
the national bourgeoiste would be able to solve some 
of the most acute socio-economic problems of the 
masses. 

One may’say that the political intellectuals who 
came to power could not-free themselves from the 
grip of the feudal elements. That apart, contradic- 
tions within the national bourgeoisie have diverted 
their attention from basic socio-economic issues. The 


` result has been failure to break what may be des- 


cribed ‘as colonial-type relationships within the 
country. The major beneficiaries of this failure have 
been the feudal and capitalist classes and the upper 
echeleons of the bureaucracy. 

If the hold of jagirdars and big landholders was 
partially broken in the mid-fifties, feudalism re- 
appeared in several other ways and in more mena- 
cing forms. Capitalism -has provided new avenues 
and fresh bases for exploitation. Continuation of 
class rule after Independence even under the veneer 
of an ideology of social welfare expounded by the 
national bourgeoisie, thus meant continuance of 
class oppression and subjugation. of national minori- 
ties, though under different political conditions. 

Regional imbalances are found primarily in areas 
inhabited.by national minorities. Therefore in these 
areas class and national oppression and repression 
by the state are most acute. The Jharkhand move- 
ment, half a century old now, isa manifestation of 
popular revolt against oppression. It is basically a 
national question. 

By and large the movement has not so far 
acquired a violent form and has remained bogged 
down in theoretical confusion. Earlier during 
British rule tribal uprisings had taken a violent 
form, the most bloody and widespread one being 
the Santhal rebellion of 1855. Since the late sixties, 
Santhal peasants have been resorting to direct action 
to regain their lost lands. At the same time, they 
have been demanding protection of their distinct 
culture. Several organisations have sprung up (Jhar- 
kband Party, All-India Jharkhand Party, Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha, Marxist Coordination Committee, 
etc.) to lead the movement. 

It has to be remembered that the movement is not 
confined to the tribal people. In course of time it 
has become broadbased and now includes non-tribals 
who have been living in the region fora fairly long 
time. There are also five million ‘outsiders’ who 
make up 25 per cent of the total population. The 
tribals and the Sadanese or old settlers who are part 
and parcel of the region’s socio-economic life, 
together constitute the bulk of the population. 

The creation of tribal states in the sixties and 
seventies in the north-eastern region nad a deep 
impact on tribal communities in the states of central 
India. Some of their minor demands (acceptance of 
tribal languages as official languages in some pockets 
and broadcasting of cultural programmes) have been 
accepted in West Bengal and Bihar. But this is only 
cosmetic treatment of a serious national problem. 

No concrete steps have been taken to protect 
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national minorities and to rectify the imbalance, and 
in spite of all the laws passed in regard to land rela- 
tions in’ the region (prohibiting transfer of tribal 
lands to non-tribals, etc.), land continues’ to be in 
the possession of the rich, including money-lenders. 
Side by side, cultural and social exploitation conti- 
nues. Even in West Bengal, the Left Front Govern- 


- ment has not been able to protect the economic and 


cultural interests ofthe tribal communities. 

Sibu Soren, a leader of the Jharkhand Mukti 
Morcha, whose partymen were recently active in 
Jhagram in Midnapore district of West Bengal where 
the Santhals were about to rise in revolt, has made 
serious allegations against the Left Front Govern- 
ment. The allegations range from irregularities in 


_ the Food For Work Programme to contravention of 


the Minimum Wages Act by the contractors. It has 
also been alleged that tribal peasants have not been 
paid any compensation for submerged lands in 
Kashpur Thana (Purulia district) where a dam is 
being constructed. i 


Nobody can deny that the problems of national . 


minorities and uneven development are inter-related 
and complex, and poverty in West Bengal is so per- 
vasive that even a Left Government cannot solve 
economic problems easily. But the point is: Has the 
Left Front Government formulated a policy in-re- 
gard to the tribal population (national minorities) 
in accordance with its political ideology? 

The weakness of the Left parties lies in their 
theoretical formulation itself. They have taken the 


-stand that questions relating to regional imbalance 


and national questions cannot be resolved unless 
first the capitalist system is overthrown. This stand, 
which is contrary to Marxist practice, has put the 
Left parties in a tight spot. They can neither expand 


nor take up leadership of the national movements. - 


The masses cannot wait until the Communist parties 
overthrow the capitalist system. The ‘overthrow’ 
must begin with the struggle for liberation of the 
oppressed nationalities — to the extent possible 
within the existing system. What better opportunity 
could there be for the Communist Parties-than this 
to mobilise mass support for radical transformation 
of the socio-economic system? And what situation 
could be more revolutionary than one in which all 


types of contradictions are s0 acute? 


The Jharkhand movement is certainly no? a seces- 


= sionist movement. Vested interests and some politi- 


cal parties have created such misgivings in the minds 
of the people. Communal elements have also tried 
to divide the Jharkhandis by using tactics such as 
spreading the canard that itis a movement led by 
Christians alone and that all outsiders would be 
thrown out if the Jharkhandis succeeded in getting a 
separate State. nOn 

Apart from Horo’s Jharkhand Party, which is 
most vocal in demanding a separate State for Jhar- 
khandis. (tribals and non-tribals), the Jharkhand 
movement is led by some independent Marxists. 
Sibu Soren who leads the Santhals is one of them. 
Though he made some electoral adjustments with 


the Coneress-I in the recent elections to the Bihar ` 


Assembly(which his followers generally did not like), 
he continues to follow his own politics in regard to 
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the creation of Jharkhand. What sort of Marxist is . 
he? His father was a poor peasant who raised his 
voice against exploitation by money-lenders and 
paid with his life. He: was killed when Soren was 
still a child. The.killing of his father by money- 
lenders, Soren says, is’ deeply imprinted on his 
mind. He’ began social work among the Santhals in 
Hazaribagh district in 1964 and moved on to the 
industrial town of Bokaro where he came in con- 
tact with Binod Behari Mahato — a lawyer and. 
trade unionist. Later on he came to know A.K.: Roy 
in Dhanbad. He has read no Marxist literature and 
has no faith in any Communist Party. “What have 
they done for us? They want us to become members 
of their respective parties and vote for them. Yes, 
they have organised tribal people to struggle against 
economic exploitation, but is that all.that is needed? 
Why not they join usin our struggle to preserve 
our cultural identity, to regain our lost lands and to 
teach our peasants modern methods of cultiva- . 


tion?” 


A.K. Roy, formerly a member of the CPI-M but 
expelled from the party in 1971, is an acknowledged 
leader of coal-miners in Dhanbad and is wost arti- 
culate in formulating the demand for Jharkhand 
State (see Mainstream, August 2). 

Recently cracks have appeared in the’ leadership 
of the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha. The differences 
are not ideological but originate from the persona- 
lities of the three leaders.(Sibu Soren, A.K. Roy and 
Binod Behari Mahato). Soren’s getting closer to the _ 
Congress-I and not keeping regular contact with 
other leaders of the Morcha have created misgivings. 
But he himself claims he has not changed his opinion 
about the Congress as a party of feudals exploiting 
Jharkhand. And he does not believe in the parlia- 
mentary system as far as resolution of problems like 
regional exploitation and the rights of national 
minorities are concerned. Here are some of his 
remarks: “My people are today bonded labourers . 
in Punjab. What has the Congress Government done 
about it?... What is Parliament? There is no action 
(Ido not even get a chance to speak)... It has 


-sterilised Janshakti (people’s power). I may at any 


time resign from Parliament. There is famine in 
three districts of West Bengal (Purulia, Midnapore 
and Bankura) where there ate alarge dumber of 
Santhal peasants... No West Bengal Minister has 
even visited the area. Yes, missionaries work there 
(I don’t know about foreign missionaries); they are 
doing relief work. Why does not the Left Front 
Government take over the work of the missionaries? 
They run schools and hospitals and in times of 
famine help comes from them.” 

According to Soren, the main objective of his 
Morcha is to attain Mukti (liberation) from class as 
well as national oppression. Both struggles will go 
simultaneously. “There is plenty of land available 
in the region... we are not against outsiders (non- 
exploiters). What I want is that we should work 
together and equally share the produce. Most 
important of all; our culture must be protected. The 
struggle will- continue... Soon there will be a mass 
revolt.’ 

It is because of the leadership of the CPI and of 
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independent marxists such as Roy and Soren that so 
far the Jharkhand movement has not acquired the 
. chauvinistic, anti-working class character typical of 
national movements elsewhere. Roy thinks that the 
workers in the industrial towns of Dhanbad, 
Jamshedpur and Bokaro will lead (or should lead) 
the liberation movement in Jharkhand. Why not the 
peasantry? This is where differences have arisen 
between Soren and Roy. Soren is a firm believer in 
the revolutionary role of the peasantry, and this 
belief is getting stronger as the organised working 
‘ class increasingly adopts a middle-class attitude 
towards revolution. That apart, the widening gulf 
between the incomes of industrial workers and 
agricultural labourers is proving detrimental to the 
alliance. This does not mean that all workers are in 
the same category, Some workers are more gainfully 
.employed than others. There are workers who are in 
a state of great misery — not only do the employers 
exploit them but their own brethren who control 
the labour market and have become henchmen of 
the management, harass them. Such workers are 
closer to the tribal people. Only a couple of years 
back they joined the tribal peasants to celebrate 
Jharkhand Divas (Jharkhand Day). 

British tribal policy — declaring tribal areas as 
‘excluded areas’ — did not work, at least in areas 
like Jharkhand with considerable wealth — forest, 
land, minerals. Nor has the Centre’s policy of 
‘tribal welfare’ produced results. Though the Centre 
has allowed thé creation of separate States in the 
North-East, it could not really control the influx of 
outsiders — particularly traders. Apart from that, it 
has tried to solve the refugee problem by settling 
them in tribal areas — whether in the North-East, 
in West Bengal or in Madhya Pradesh. A recent 
report in newspapers showed how miserably the 
Government had failed to protect tribal people from 
money-lenders in Madhya Pradesh. The Commis- 
sioner for Scheduled Castes and Tribes “is jneffec- 
tive. Year after year the Commissioner has made 
suggestions which have not been considered 
seriously by the Government. 

Six years back the Congress Government set up 
.two Autonomous Development Authorities in 
Chhotanagpur and Santhal Parganas (the Janata 
Government added one more) for proper develop- 
` ment of the region. A tribal leader and Congress 
MP, Kartik Oraon,. was appointed Deputy Chair- 
man (1971-1977). In the words of Oraon himself, 
‘the ‘Development Authority had no authority’ and 
all schemes for development remained on paper. 
The Bihar Government was not interested in deve- 
loping the region. Oraon thinks that unless such 
authorities are directly linked to and function under 
the control of the Planning Commission, nothing 
can be done in the region. 
not implemented the recommendations of the 
Hameed Committee (1974) for improvement in the 
functioning of the development authorities. Not 
even such development authorities have been set up 
. in Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and West Bengal.. In 
1975 a Cabinet sub-committee was appointed to 
look into the matter. No one knows the outcome. 

At present the Central Government has no policy 
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The Government has. 


for development of the region which can meet the 
requirements of the tribal population. Article 6 of 
the Constitution says that the state shall promote 
the. educational and economic interests of the 
weaker sections (euphemism for 70 per cent of ‘the 
country’s population) and protect them from social 
injustice and all forms of exploitation. After thirty 
years of the coming into force of the Constitution, 
last week the Madhya Pradesh Government admit- 
ted that the authorities had failed to protect the 
tribal people from money-lenders, 

As long back as 1946 the Communist Party of 
India recognised the fact that the tribal problem in 
India meant not just backwardness but also the 
question of nationality. It opposed in the mid-fifiies 
the further ‘disruption’ of ‘compact tribal areas’ in 
Bihar which were being joined with West Bengal. 
At the time of reorganisation of the States in 1956, 
it demanded that the Santhal Parganas be grouped 
(portions lying in Bihar and West Bengal) together 
into a separate State. - It said that reorganisation of 
States should not disrupt the unity of the tribal 
areas. And as long as the tribals did not have their 
own Stdte comprising tribal majority areas, they 
should be given regional autonomy within States. 
Inderdeep Sinha, a CPI leader, narrated how Bihar 
refused to have Surguja and Bonai — two tribal 
majority areas (in Madhya Pradesh) — when these 
were offered to it because of the existence of con- 
tiguous tribal areas in Bihar; this was at the time of 
reorganisation of States. The Bihar Ministers ap- 
peared to have told the Centre that Bihar did not 
want to have more tribals; the State’s existing tribal 
population was already a headache! 

The Communist Party of India had originally 
Suggested regional autonomy for two blocks of 
tribal majority areas (concentrated around Ranchi 
and Santhal Parganas) within Bihar State. In 1978 
it began to support the demand for a separate Jhar- 
khand State carved out from the districts of Bihar 
having specific tribal majority areas. The recent 
resolution which the Bihar State unit passed in 
support of this demand recommended the reorgani- 
sation of ‘compact tribal majority arcas into a 
separate State based on ethnic, cultural and linguis- 
tic elements, 

Bat mere support to the demand for a separate 
State touches only the fringe of the problem. In 
the present context at least the Left parties should 
provide the leadership and raise the issue of the 
protection of the rights of the national minorities. 
It appears that the Left Parties have not been able 
to correctly assess the character of movemienis in the 
tribal belts and elsewhere. If the Gujarat agitation 
and the JP movement were petty bourgeois, the 
Assam movement does have the national element, 
Non-recognition of this fact has landed the [eft 
parties in difficulty. In the case of Jharkhand too, 
even if the movement is being Supported by tribal 
and non-tribal bourgeois elements, the existence of 
the national element should guide the actions of the 
Left parties. It is good that there is a great deal of 
heart-searching now, after the failure of the Left 


` parties to respond correctly-to the questions thrown 


up by the Assam agitation. (Concluded) 7] 
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Public Sector 


and 
Left 


N.V. NAYUDU 


d 


HE apparent 


between the endeavour , of the 
Left movement to expand the pub- 
lic sector and the lack of enthu- 
siasm in running the nationalised 
enterprises may be explained 
thus. The in*erest of the Left in 
the nationalisation of large enter- 


prises in the private sector stems” 


not from putting the ‘welfare of 
‘human beings, workers and con- 
sumers first’ but is for different 
reasons. The first reason is our 
ideological commitment to soci- 
alism, where all means’ of pro- 
duction are to be owned by the 
people; the Left views the various 
shades of our mixed economy 
since 1956 at best as a temporary 
expedient and at worst as a 
fraud on the people, particularly 
with the share.of the public 


sector in the capital base of the 


The author is a Fellow of. the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries. : 
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contradiction — 
~ noticed by J,G. Kumara- - 
mangalam (Mainstream, July 10) 


a 


- private sector and the responsi- 
bilities of the public sector in . 
providing the infrastructure facili- 


ties steadily increasing from ‘year 
to year. Secondly, the power of 
the unions is far greater in the 


‘public sector than in the private, 


due to the numbers involved, the 
monopoly or near-monopoly of 


their services and the political | 
pull exercised by them. 


When it comes to ruaning the 
enterprises, the Left views the 
managements of the public sector 
units as no different from those of 


the private sector. It makes no. 


difference’ to them whether the 
management is responsible to a 
small body of share-holders or 
to the Government or Parliament 
of the nation, so long as the 
nation is divided into the capital- 
ist and working classes and the 
former, though numerically small, 


rules the country through parlia- - 


mentary institutions “and has 


heavy representation in the ger- - 


vices.. This cuts at the root of 
what ‘Kumaramangalam would 
like to be a ‘cooperative venture’. 

As a senior Left politician 


- ‘once put it to me: “What matters 


is not whether A, B or C owned 
the industry before its national- 
isation and the Government owns 
it now; what matters is who owns 
the . Government”. Evidently, 
the Left sees in nationalisation a 
meats to the ownership of the 
Government. In this. power 
struggle, it is not surprising that 
the interests of the consumer, the 
workers in gencral and the nation 
become a casualty. — 

No measure so far undertaken 
by the Government to bring an 
industry or industrial unit into 
the public sector has spelt out 
profit-making as an object or a 
reason. For insurance and bank- 
ing, profit may be incidental to 
various social objectives. Ob- 
viously, it-has to be so. This pro- 


vides the Left withthe argument: 


for the “ideal employer” theory 
as applicable to the public sector, 
not to the private. Further, it is 
not realised by the Government 
that the philosophy which infor- 
med the erstwhile private sector 


- has to be substituted -by a new 


philosophy consistent with the 
objectives of the particular 
nationalisation and cadres train- 
ed to work it in the shortest pos- 


~ 


sible time. No. doubt, this. is a 
difficult task for the Institutes of 


Management functioning~ in our’ 
‘mixed economy’; but it has not - 


even been attempted yet. To Tun 
nationalised enterprises on the 
lines of the priva‘e sector cannot 


' but spell disaster to them. 


There is a related question to 
which neither the Government 
nor the unions have addressed 
themselves seriously: the dis- 
parity between the. incomes in 
the organised sector of ‘industry, 
led by the Government and pub- 
lic sector employees, on the one 
hand, and in the unorganised sec- 
tors of industry and agriculture 
on the other. It_ would appear 
that the exploitation of one sec- 
tion of the working class by 
‘another is no whit less than -the 


exploitation of the small bour- 


geoisie by the. big bourgeoisie or 
of the entire working class by the 


capitalist class. The extent of _ 


such exploitation is widening with 
the index-linked dearness allow- 
ances, industrial bonuses and 


other service benefits enjoyed by — 


the organised workers far out- 
distancing the rise in interme- 
diate-industrial commodity prices 
and agricultural commodity 
prices. The 
employer, is helpless against orga- 
prised labour; this helplessness 
spreads to the private sector also.. 
The Left has the standard answer: 


“Go and organise the unorga- 


nised sector to improve their 


- incomes; don’t pose the organised 


worker as the sectoral enemy 
of the unorganised worker”. This 
answer stirs up the entire ques- 
tion of incomes, sharing the 
national cake, as, evidently, no 


civil servant, including. a public 


sector employee, of other person 
holdiog public office should 


derive remuneration from it in- | 


ordinately higher than that of 


the people he serves; if he does, 


it is nothing but sheer exploita- 
tion of their ignorance and lack 
of organisation -< l 

` The frustrations in building up 
a consumer movement. and the 
sporadic disturbances in many. 


` parts of the country attributed to 


small industrialists and small far- 


mers are the symptoms of this - 


basic contradiction between the 
public sector and its beneficia- 
ries. (] 
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Requiem for 
Rolling Plan 


KAMAL NAYAN KABRA 


` ` ` 


Rolling Plan: by Gopal Bhargava 
Sterling Publishers Pyt. Ltd., 
New Delhi; 1980, pp 135, Rs. 50. 


ow that the short experience 

of the Rolling Plan has come 

to an end, the book underreyiew 
remains largely an exposition -of 
the short interlude, or one might 
say even deviation, in our plan- 
ning methodology. This abortive 


Attempt at giving a new methodo- 


logical twist to our planning is a- 
pointed reminder of the fact that 
no methodological improvisation 


can be shorn of content. The. 


Rolling Plan experiment was 
announced at a time when Indian 
planning was at its nadir — 
though subsequent continuation 
of the drift suggests that eyen 


. after the Rolling Plan approach 


has been rolled up, Indian plan- 
ning is rolling down. 

At the official level,. the con- 
cept of Rolling Plan was intro- 
duced for the first time in the 
report on Planning Machinery by 
the Administrative Reforms 
Commission. The Commission 
looked favourably upon this 
concept and thought it would 
impart a greater dose of realism 
to the planning exercise in so far 
as it quickly takes into account 
the changes in the economic 
situation and makes appropriate 
adjustments in targets. In this 
way one possible reason for the 


frequently observed discrepancy 


between Plan targets and their 


- realisation would be, if not re- 


moved,.at least weakened. 

‘It may not probably. be clear 
that as a result of the adoption 
of this kind of dispensation the 
major operational change which 
would have resulted would be in 
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‘multi-level, multi-agency 


the form of the critical signi- 


ficance of annual plans. This js 
because adjustments in the Plan 
approach and targets would have 
to be made annually, necessitat- 
ing through rewriting of some of 
the major aspects of the Plan by 
those who undertake its annual 


Jeview. In this manner, annual 


plans would no Jonger be just an 


exercise of matching budgetary 


resources, especially those relat- 
ing to the capital component of 
it, with the phasing of the Five- 
Year Plan. 

It may also be noticed that this 
exercise, by implication, entails a 
downgrading of the role of five- 
year medium-term planning. So 
much so that one may well sug- 
gest that as a consequence of the 
introduction of the Rolling Plan 
methodology, the medium-term 
Five-Year Plan will just disap- 
pear into thin air. This is be- 
cause a medium-term Plan whose 
foundations have to be reviewed 
every year afresh, and an appro- 
priately remodelled Plan is‘to be 
generated covering the next five 
years, is an’ exercise which can 
never be scientifically or satis- 
factorily carried out. This is one 
of the standard methods of kil- 
ling something by making it so 
onerous, difficult and time-con- 
suming that fer all‘practical pur- 


. Poses it is as good as being given 


up — cfcourse inthe name of 
greater realism and flexibility. 

In a country where even at the 
all-Union level planning had but 
halting beginnings, imposing on 
the Plan the task of adjusting to 
annually variable realism was 
one of those subtle moves which 
anti-planning market-enthusiasts 
have been atleast temporarily 
been able to foist in order to kill 


- it substantively. If this argument 


for realism can be carried for- 
ward to its logical limits without 
introducing any boundary condi- 
tions like capability to make 
appropriate adjustments. in a 
and 
multi-stage planning exercise, one 
would like to suggest probably 
daily or hourly readjustments, 


These implications of the Rol- 


ling Plan were never discussed. 
Given the: super-haste with 
which it was announced, though 
never really introduced, it is only 
proper that the moye was with- 
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drawn in similar haste. Just as 
the introduction of R. Hing Plan 
methodology in reality meant 
nothing, its withdrawal is eqvally 
symbolic. Something that was 
never implemented cen hardly be 
withdrawn! 

_ In view of the foregoing, Bhar- 
gava’s book can be read asa re- 
quiem for the Rolling Plan, 
though apparently the author was 
quite excited about tbis “new 
experiment for a developing 
economy”. 0O 
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Good Theme, 
Poor Handling 


R. SREEKUMAR 


Readings on Music and Dance: 
Ed. Gowri Kuppuswomy ang 
M. Hariharan; B.R. Publishing 
Corporation 1979, pp 211, Rs. 90. 


Tes sophisticated-looking book 
is made up of articles from 
various publications by eminent 
scholars. The purpose of this 
book, according to the blurb. ig 
to bring into one volume some 
of the material in appropriate 
sequence to portray a cogent 
picture of the different facets of 
Indian music and dance as well 
as western music. In fact, articles 
by sholars in all these fields are 
crammed into about 200 pages. 
What is so sequential between a 
chapter on Kathakali and another 
on “Muslim influence on Venka- 
tamakhi and his school”? 

Prof. S.B. Kakkar and Nri- 
pendra C. Bhattacharya deal with 
interesting topics — the former 
with the educational art of music 
and the latter with art and music 
in education. Whether music 
‘descended from the gods or 
spirits’ or is the product of 
human genius, it is clear that 
practically everyone is impressed 
by its transcendental quality, even 
if not ‘everyone understands itg 
scientific value. 

Music is a neglected feature of 
Indian life — music in its purer 
form and not filmy stuf or 


` strange noises that are marketed 


burdens and hardships it creates 
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as music. It is time we made it 
a part of our education, in a 
formal way. As Nripendra 


- Bhattacharya says: “‘... let us not 


` 
4 @ 


~ 


. tion, 


forget that. we prepare them . 
- (students) not for perfection or 
skill in demonstration, but ‘to . 
arouse in them the latent creative. 


impulses so that they, may ulti- 


mately vocationalise their own ’ 


liking along with certain. basic 
foundations of aesthetics that 


Commentary . 
-Continued from page 3) ` 


‘for the population as a whole. 


In these circumstances, the re- 
surrection of the nuclear-free 
zone ‘‘plan” for South Asia — 


in effect“ for tke Indo-Pakistan . 
zone in Asia — seemed to the 


Minimum Needs 
(Continued from page 8) 


target of 40 lakhs. But anyone 
familiar with the housing site 
distribution programme as it was 
implemented during Emergency 
knows that there were large-scale 
bogus allotments which did not 


benefit’ the allottees. _Similarly, 
the statistics of rural electrifica-" 
` ‘tion have to be interpreted care- 


fully. It is one thing to declare 


Unrest in Sri Lanka 
(Continued from page 9) 


in the economy have been 
abolished or relaxed, the private 
sector has been accorded the 
lead role in economic develop- 
ment, foreign investors have been 
-extended the most generous terms 
possible, trade has been liberalis- 
ed. The advice and aid of the 


- World Bank and the International 


Monetary Fund were also sought 
and accepted. As usual, however, 
aid followed only after the 
routine suggestion of “‘please put 
your house in order first”, which 
in practical terms meant that the 
subsidies on food, transport and 
other services be trimmed or 
abolished: As a result of these 
policies, the economy did show a 
tendency to recover but only in 
certain sectors such ag the import 


trade, tourism, the motor trade, ` 


gem exports and the construc- 


industries. However, in domestic 
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. sections. 


mining and quarrying 


X 
activise tħe sense of beauty and 
harmony.” It may be added that 
they should be first exposed to 
their own traditional music lest 
they neglect what js their own at 
a later stage. 


Readings on Music and Dance . 


has a glamorous look, scholarly 


. articles and an enchanting cover.. . 
The value:-of the contents, taken ` 


individually, cannot be ques- 
tioned. But the many proof- 


junta a worthwhile diplomatic 


endeavour. It served to divert 
the atfention of the Pakistani 
elite towards the objective of 
attaining parity with India in 
sophisticated fields (nuclear, to 
begin with, and space could be 
added to it). It also opened the 
way for international propaganda 


a village electrified for its inclu- 
sion in the official statistics, quite 
another to take the benefits of 
electrification to the weaker 


Thus it is apparent that due to 
leakage. of funds as well as 
administrative and _ technical 
failures, the massive allocations 
made for meeting some minimum 


needs of the Indian people in ~ 


the Fifth Plan were substantially 
wasted. Since there has been no 


agriculture and industry. where 
the majority of labourers are 
employed, the policy of unrestric- 
ted imports has resulted in 
increasing unemployment. 

Prices of essential commodities 


‘including rice have risen enor- 


mously and inflation is estimated 
to reach up to 35 per cent by the 
end of this .year. And if, faced 


with such a dismal scenario, © 


workers ~and common people 


” complain of difficulty in making 
Government | 


both ends meet, 
spokesmen assert that the Gov- 
ernment has provided the people 
with eyerything. they could 
possibly want, from motor cars 
and television sets to all manner 
of.consumer goods. But the 
critics legitimately ask which 
ciass of people can afford these 
luxury goods: 

Indeed it was this perverse 
growth of economy which made 
M.D.H. Jayawardene, Plantations 
Minister and senior member of 
the Cabinet, resign earlier this. 


i 
\ 


- 


reading mistakes show how shab- 
bily.an important volumes has 


been produced. Magadhi is printed 


as madaghi, and oriental music as 
arientel music. Kathakali in one 
place. and kathkali in another. 
The chapter on kathakali ends 
but kathakali continues to’ figure 
at the top of the page through-. 
out the next chapter. All this and 
more in a- book for -which you 
have to pay Rs. 90. LJ 





attuned to painting India as a- 
potential nuclear as well as 
missile power, posing a threat to - 
Pakistan. Finally, this latest 


gimmick of Islamabad diplomacy 


pleases Washington and Peking 
for the same reasons as the earlier 
moves did -— and this time their 


- common ire is against SLV-3.(] 


evaluation of the factors behind 
the substantial wastage of these 
funds during the Fifth Plan, the 
wastage is likely to continue. The 
Draft. Fifth Plan had advised 
caution against the dilution of 
this programme by - “procedural 
delays, lack of inter-departmental 
co-ordination, poor planning, 


failure of the supply line and 


lapse or diversion of outlays”. We 
can only add one other factor to 
the list — corruption. C 


ee ca e Le 


year and pose the vital question 
of growth for whom. After re- 
signing, he launched a bitter 
attack on the President’s econo- 
mic policies and asked, “There _ 
has been some development, but 
for whom?...The Government 
is offering the private sector and 
the richer classes all the conces- 
sions they want while asking the 
ordinary people to make more 
and more sacrifices.” 

Even earlier the Government 
has tended to bscome more 
authoritarian, arming itself with 


` sweeping powers of arrest, deten- 


tion and trial and even confisca- 
tion of property to suppress a 
popular protest against its poli- 
cies, And now it has rent asunder 
the benevolent mask that usually 


conceals the hideous visage ofa. > 


“representative” bourgeois gov- ` 
ernment and . assumed its true 
class role of denying people their 
fundamental rights. ~ T 
Another long night has begu 


for the Sri Lankan masses. [C] 
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-Mgh capacity and venab!o 
@ii-ptate and combination folding 
` machines capablo of solving 
afi folding sa oye encounterad 

day-to-day work, 

Standard models. * 
è Alfepiate folder 5042 B 
e All plate folders 5056, 
6056-B, 5071, 5071 B, 
6090, 5090 B, and 5112 
~ 0 Combination folders 
a 2056, 2071 
A comprehensive 
assartment of 
attractive extrac 
aiid to the flexibility of 
these machines. 
They Include sound-proofing 
equipment, facilition far 
double sheet working, oluet, 
counters, wailet folding unit, 
manual feeding tablo 
and many othar accessory units. 


These machines are available undsy 
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in 37 countries. 


It is no exaggeration to say 
that, today, the whole world is 
a stage where goods made in 
India perform creditably. 


The list is long and impressive. 
It takes in its enterprising 
stride the traditional as well as 
the non-traditional, right from 
cashewnuts and seafoods and 
leather goods and ready-to- 
wear to fertilizer and steel 
plants and sophisticated 
electronic equipment and 
know-how. 


This is where the Grindlays 
worldwide network of 


branches/offices in 37 countries 
can play the best supporting? 
role to India’s star performers, 


The Grindlays role can take 
many shapes. Perhaps, you 
need a survey to feel the pulse 
of the market you've in mind. 
Or, an exploratory study of a 
virgin territory. Or, an investi- 
gation of the creditworthiness 
of a prospect. Or, maybe, you 
need help with export finance 
including all those irksome 
formalities. 


In all such cases, you can count 
on our alobal resources to 
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ays branch/associate network 


offers you a comprehensive coverage of ”, 
major trading nations as wide-ranging. eo 
in size and opportunities as Australia - 4, 

and Zimbabwe. ON 


‘Made in India goes giobal __ 
with Grindlays vast network 


` 
` 
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of export opportunities like an 
open book. 


All of which leads on to one 
simple conclusion. When all 
the world is your stage, 
Grindlays ought to be behind 
the scenes to win for your 
show the success it deserves, 
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‘POLITICAL NOTEBOOK - 


Unkept 


EVERBERATIONS of largely repetitive 


rhetoric from the ramparts of Red . 


Fort would have died down as these lines 
are read, leaving us, The People, surveying 
the vast heap of unkept promises and 
scanning the horizon for the proverbial 
ray of hope of which there is little sign so 
far as the impoverished millions are con- 
cerned. 

Those in charge of our destinies will no 


. doubt throw statistics at us to show that 


the nation has grown and grown over the 
last thirtythree years. 
has developed on many fronts, from agri- 
cultural production to scientific achieve- 
ment. But enrichment of India has been 
by the toil, sweat and tears of millions 
whose deteriorating condition contrasts 
sharply with the steadily rising prosperity 
of the few atthe top. To the handful of 
beneficiaries — the ruling elite including 


the brazen exploiters, rural and urban — 


there is cause for celebration. What of the 
vast majority to whom the rosy dawn of 
the Forties and early Fifties has turned 
into the murky sky of the beginning of the 
Eighties? l 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 1980 


Indeed the country. 


90p 


Promises 


The mighty achievements of the years 
of freedom are by no means to be brushed 
aside: thanks to the agricultural and indus- 
trial workers, the scientists and engineers 
and others, there has been considerable 
progress, a matter of legitimate national 
pride. The range is from the modern 
“temples”? Jawaharlal Nehru gave shape 
to, to SLV-3 which heralds a new era of 
achievement in space. But these achieve- 
ments cannot obliterate the shame of con- 
tinuing poverty, starvation, unemployment, 
of crimes against the poor, whether by the 
so-called high castes or by the so-called 
keepers of law and order or by local politi- 
cal bosses whose power has not been 
diminished by successive elections with 
massive popular participation. 

When Independence was ushered in, 
Jawaharlal Nehru summed up the purpose 
of the “incessant striving” and “service of 
India” that lay ahead: “The service of 
India means...the ending of poverty and 
ignorance and disease and inequality of 
opportunity. The ambition of the greatest 
man of our generation has been to wipe 
every tear from every eye. That may be 
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beyond us, but as long as there are tears 
and suffering, so long our work will not 
be over.” What was promised was the 
ensuring of “justice and fulness of life to 
every man and woman”. A social struc- 
tute which denied the common man the 
opportunity to rise to a decent standard of 
living “stands self-condemned and must be 
changed.” 

As we enter the thirtyfourth year of 
Independence we have to ask ourselves 
not only whether any progress has been 


made towards fulfilling these tasks but: 


whether we have leaders capable of guid- 
ing the nation along these lines. That there 
has been steady deterioration in the 
quality of leadership over the last quarter 
century is obvious. Certainly we cannot 
hope to have giants amidst us all the time, 
but we have aright to expect basic honesty 
of purpose and genuine concern for the 
long neglected and exploited masses who 
are the ones that provide the sinews of the 
nation in moral and material terms. 
Mahatma Gandhi thought that in free India 
the massive mansions of New Delhi and the 
slums and semi-slums of Old Delhi could 
not coexist for a single day. But in the 
intervening years the contrasts have shar- 
pened, not declined, and even the staid 
- Supreme Court in a recent judgement re- 
ferred to areas in the country “where 
prosperity and poverty live as strange bed- 
fellows”. 

It is not visionary dreams that remain 
shattered around us today but what Nehru 
once described as the common-sense pre- 
scription for true national progress involv- 
ing the entire people. 

That this is by no means a needlessly 
gloomy view is proved by the recent offi- 
cial admission that half our population — 
well over 300 million — lives at or below 
what is euphemistically termed the Poverty 
Line. In other words, more than half the 
population is starving, and the position 
regarding clothing, shelter, education and 
other aspects of life hardly need to be 
referred to. At this time of stocktaking 
and viewing the perspective it is pertinent 
to ask ourselves how such a vast number 
have accepted their pathetic condition 
meekly, why there has been no revolt 
against the small minority of exploiters 
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and their minions. One answer was pro- 
vided by a Commonwealth expert two and 
a half decades back: “I am inclined to 
think that only a hungry world can be a 
peaceful world,’ he said. “If the 450 
million people of India were all well fed 
and prosperous they might not be pacific 
as they are now.” That sentiment explains. 
a great deal; at the least it explains why 
the rich, particularly the rural rich, do not 
stop at murder, rape and worse to inti- 
midate and terrorise the poor, why they 
get aggressive the moment a hungry worker 
seeks even part of what the laws say is due 
to him, and why Authority is on their side. 

Whom shall we blame for all this? Pri- 
marily of course the political parties, with 
the Congress heading the list, having been 
in control of the Centre and practically all 
the States for long years since Independ- 
ence. During the Sixties and Seventies 
particularly, as pinpointed by expert panels 
and largely admitted by the planners, not 
only have disparities been growing, but 
concentration of economic power has also 
grown enormously despite the specific pro- 
vision to the contrary in the Constitution. 

At every stage we have been cheated by 
those wielding power, whether at the 
Centre or in the States. The dark period 


‘of Emergency provides a clue. For nine- 


teen months the Union Government en- 
joyed and exercised unbridled powers. Yet 
crucial aspects of the much-publicised 
Twenty-point Programme remained on 
paper. To give stray examples, there was 
talk of meeting the “‘challenge’’® on the 
price front; there was a promise to imple- 
ment ceiling laws and distribute surplus 
land among the landless “with redoubled 
zeal”; total abolition of bonded labour 
was another pledge; also assured was a 
fair deal for agricultural labour; power 
supply on a reliable basis, enforcement of 
ceiling on urban land, proper valuation of 
urban property, workers’ participation in 
industries at shop-floor level and in pro- 
duction programmes, ‘were among other 
declarations. During that period, there was 
much misuse of power at different levels 
but not strict implementation of pledges. 
The Janata and Lok Dal Governments 
that followed could not even hold together 
to make use of the rare opportunity provi- 
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ded by the mandate of the electorate. Their 
dismal record is too fresh in the public 
mind to need recapitulation. The result 
was Indira Gandhi’s return to power with 
the slogan of providing a “Government 
That Works’ which in the last seven 


months has proved a cruel joke. on the 


- hapless voter, who only. finds prices going 


up and up and his misery increasing pro- 
portionately. The grooming of a successor 
has turned into tragedy, but seemingly the 
effort to find another continues, while the 
youth power supposedly inducted at both 
Central and State levels seems to be power- 
oriented rather than future-oriented. The 
infighting in many States ruled by the 
Congress-I, and Indira Gandhi’s own pecu- 
liar distinction between “old” and “new” 
Congress-I States, are indicators of what 
is behind the present condition of non- 
governance. In the North-East and in 
Kashmir there has been mishandling of 
different kinds, and the Centre cannot 
shrug off its share of responsibility. | 

Disarray in the ranks of the Opposition 


is the only tangible advantage the Cong- 
ress-I has, and it is a major advantage. 
The Left, mainly the Communist Parties, 
is groping still, unable yet to put into 
action the projects for united mass move- 
ments to make the Governments move in 
the correct direction. All that we have then 
is a Government That Hardly Works and 
a Viable Alternative that is not so far 
taking shape. 

Will the initiative come from below, and 
will the youth of India remember Nehru’s 
call to “the leaders of tomorrow” to hold 
aloft “the bright torch of India, which 
embodies her great and eternal spirit... 
undimmed and untarnished, so that its 
light reaches every home and brings faith 
and courage and well-being to our 
masses”? 

Let not our youth get trapped by the 
personality cult, but open a new chapter, 
holding aloft the torch handed over by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru. 


August 12 C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
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Tis obvious that the courts, 


including the highest court in 
the land, cannot, through .stray 


judgements in specific cases that _ 


come up: before them, bring 
about a socio-economic revolu- 
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tion in the country, notwith- 
standing the amended Preamble 
or the Directive Principles of 
State Policy which “it shall be 
the duty of the state to apply... 
in making laws”. But equally 
obviously the courts, particularly 


‘the Supreme Court, can lay down 


norms and define and redefine 
values relevant to a changing 
society which can serve as guide- 
lines for the law-makers as well 
as the executive authority entrust- 
ed with enforcement at many 
levels of national life. 

It is in this light that certain 
recent judgements of the Supreme 
Court must be viewed. Two 
outstanding examples are the 
Ratlam Municipality case and 
the cases of rickshawpullers of 
Punjab and Delhi. The decisions 
handed down as also the obser- 
vations made by the Supreme 
Court in these, cases are of 
nationwide interest because their 
significance goes far beyond the 
confines of the particular cases 
which directly affect only tiny 
segments of our population. 
Indeed, these are judgements 
which everyone in public life, 


from Union Cabinet Ministers to 
those engaged in voluntary social 
service, not to speak of executive 
functionaries at different levels, 
would be well advised to study 
with care. 

In the Amritsar rickshaw- 
pullers’ case the Supreme Court 
has begun its judgement with an 
observation worth remembering: 
“under our constitutional 


_ system courts are havens of refuge 


for the toiler, not the exploiter, 
for the weaker claimant of social 
justice, not the stronger pre- 
tender who seeks fo sustain the 
status quo ante by judicial ‘writ 
in the name of fundamental right. 
No higher duty or more solemn 
responsibility rests upon this 
court than to uphold every state 
measure that translates into 
living: Jaw the Preambular 
promise of social justice reiterat- 
ed in Article 38 of the Constitu- 
tion”. The Article cited, inter- 
estingly, forms part of the 
Directive Principles which are 
“fundamental in the governance 
of the country” but are not 
enforceable by any court. If 
Article 38 were to be enforced, 
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indeed, the road to socialism, 
referred to in the Preamble, 
would be well and truly paved. 
Leaving aside- the controversy 
over the relative positions of 
Directive Principles and Funda- 
mental Rights, let us note the 
pronouncements of a basic 
character made by the Supreme 
Court in this and the other cases 
mentioned at the start. The 
Court in the cases involved had 
a limited function, namely, to 
ensure that enacted laws are not 
defeated by bureaucratic inertia 
or' subversion. Evidently the 
decisions themselves can apply 
‘only to the specific cases and can 
well be ignored in similar other 
cases unless the aggrieved can 
muster the funds, stamina and 
dedication to go through the 
whole process, right up to the 
Supreme Court if necessary. 
Ordinary people can be haras- 
sed merely by the officers con- 
cerned sticking to the letter of 
the law, either on their own or 
under pressure; as the Supreme 
Court has put it, ‘Welfare 
“measures often breed demoralis- 
ation through heartless legalism”. 
It is difficult enough to get just 
laws enacted, but itis infinitely 
more difficult to get them enforc- 
ed justly at the grass-roots level; 
hence the importance of the 
emphasis laid by the Supreme 
Court on this aspect. “The 


quality of life of the weakest in ° 


society is the true measure of 
social justice’, says the Supreme 
Court. But how to make this 
elementary truth understood and 
acted upon in daily life by all 
concerned isthe question that 
has been troubling not merely 
radical elements but even the 


softest social reformers over long 


decades. . 

Even in dealing with ‘the limit- 
ed aspect of enforcement of laws, 
Central or State, already on the 
Statute Book, the Court finds 
glaring injustice stemming from 
factors ranging from official 
callousness to public apathy. The 
role;of local politicians with their 
enormous, even if individually 
temporary, influence, and of the 
long-term effectiveness of vested 
interests in sabotaging laws 
favourable to the toiling masses 
or to ordinary citizens at the 


middle and lower levels, require. 
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- to be dealt with separately. 


While the Amritsar and Delhi 
cases concerned “the _ hungry 
human animal euphemistically 
called rickshaw-puller’? who 


*‘loses...even the opportunity to` 


slave and live”, the Ratlam case 
is rather different, as it relates to 
the failure of the municipality to 
perform its duty of providing 
elementary amenities like drain- 
age and latrines. Not only did 
the municipality fail to carry out 
its statutory obligations but it 
pursued the path of pointless and 
vexatious litigation when the 
citizens concerned secured a court 
order in this regard. So much 
so, that the Supreme Court was 
constrained to observe: “Had the 


_ municipal council and its execu- 


tive officers spent half this litiga- 
tive zeal on cleaning up the street 
and constructing the drains by 
rousing the people’s sramdan 
resources and laying out the city’s 
limited financial resources, the 
people’s needs might have been 
met long ago. But litigation with 
others’ funds-is an intoxicant...” 
The existence of an industrial 
plant emitting ‘‘malodorous 
fluids’ in the area, contributing 
to the stink and unhygienic con- 
ditions, must have had its place 
in the calculations of the city 
fathers who, according to the, 
Court, were “too busy with other 
issues to bother about the human 
condition”. 

That the case and the judge- 
ment concern not only Ratlam 
town but many parts of the 
country is clear from some of the 
observations made by tbe Court. 
First: “Ratlam town is an area 
where prosperity and poverty 
live as strange bedfellows. The 
rich have-bungalows and toilets, 
the poor live on pavements and 
litter the street with human ex- 
creta...in the absence of public 
facilities.” Second: “The circum- 
stances of the case are- typical 
and overflow the particular. 
municipality, and the solutions 
to the key questions emerging 
from the matrix of facts are 
capable of universal applica- 
tion...” One aspect of the case 
that merits to be noted is that the 
lowest court, that of the Magis- 
trate, gave a fair judgement, 
which “was wrongly found unjus- 
tified by the Sessions Court but 


rightly upheld by the High 
Court”. The comment throws 
much light on the ways in which 
litigation can be resorted to in 
order to stall action. At least 
when the High Court upheld the 
Magistrate’s verdict the munici- 
pality’s officers should have 
complied without expending 
more public money on legal pro- 
ceedings. 

There is no need here to go 
into the relevant sections of the 
laws which the particular muni- 
cipality defied despite their 
mandatory nature which the 
Supreme Court has emphasised. 
The absurdity of the plea that 
nothing was done to mitigate 
hardship and provide minimum 
amenities as ordained by law 
because of lack of funds has been 
fully exposed by the Supreme 
Court. Such a plea, says the 
Court, has no juridical basis, and 
financial inability does not exo- 
nerate a statutory body from 
carrying out its statutory respon- 
sibilities. “‘The Criminal Proce- 
dure Code operates against 
statutory bodies and others 
regardless of the cash in their 
coffers, 'even as human rights 
under Part III of the Constitu- 
tion have to be respected by the 
state regardless of budgetary pro- 
vision.” Ifthis were not so, “a 
profligate statutory body or 
pachydermic governmental 
agency may legally defy duties 
under the law by urging in self- 
defence a self-created bankruptcy 
or perverted expenditure budget. 
That cannot be.” As for indus- 
trial effluents, there is a pithy and 
purposeful observation worth 
quoting as a guide and a warn- 
ing: ‘“‘Public nuisance because of 
pollutants being discharged ‘by 
big factories to the detriment of 
the poorer sections, is a challenge 
to the social justice component 
of the rule of law”. That is 


One, Two... 
Bhajan Lal: People want Bhajan 


Lal and secondly Mrs Gandhi. 
Q: First Bhajan Lal and then 
Mrs Gandhi? 


BL: No, no. First Mrs Gandhi 
and then Bhajan Lal. 
—Bhajan Lal, Haryana Chief 
Minister, in interview to Week- 
end Review, August, 10-16, 
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something for many of our State 
Governments, which wink at 
massive pollution of life-giving 
rivers and the atmosphere, to 
ponder over. . 

Also to be taken note of are 
the remarks that “‘we cannot con- 
sent to a value judgement where 
people’s health is a low priority” 
and that “industries cannot 
make profit at the expense of 
public health’. The courts in the 
country must give more and more 
attention to the observance of 
proper priorities; there cannot be 
euphoria over an occasional 
judgement on these lines. The 
Court itself has made it clear 
that “the pressure of the judicial 
process, expensive and dilatory, 
is neither necessary nor desirable 
if responsible bodies are respon- 
sive to duties.” The reference to 
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wat is the state of India’s 
organised working class 
today as the country enters the 


_thirtyfourth year of Independ-’ 


ence? 


more ways than one. It is relevant 
not only for identifying the role 
and place of the organised work- 
ing class in the country’s socio- 
economic, political and cultural 
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This question is relevant in . 


the new “enforcement dimen- 
sion” of the judicial process not 
merely through some provisions 


of a particular code “but also, ` 


through activated tort’ conscious- 
ness” is to be noted. 

Having said all this, where- 
does the Supreme Court leave us, 
ordinary citizens of the land? 
Virtually where we were, for the 
simple reason that, even where 
adequate laws are available, only 
recourse to courts can bring red- 
ress, if at all, and that is a course 
few can afford. What the Court 
implies is clearly that there is 
need for a new awareness among 
the people of their rights. Such 
awareness is certainly growing, 
but in the absence of the means 
to move courts of law, it can only 
lead to collective pressure on the 
executive authorities, as also on 


life, but equally for the unorgan- 
ised working class engaged in 
various sectors of the urban 
economy and the far more 
numerous agricultural workers 
in the rural areas. 

Introspection is necessary, 
especially on the part of those 
who claim to be organising the 
working class, in order to enable 
it to play its rightful role in 
transforming Indian society and 
ushering in a better tomorrow. 
No one will deny that the work- 
ing class has lagged far behind 
in playing its destined role, 
whatever be the causes or the 
complexities. 

From afew lakhs in number 
on the morrow of Independence, 
engaged mostly in traditional 
industrial and commercial comp- 
lexes and the administrative set- 
up, the organised working class 
today constitutes a multi-million- 
strong force. However, of the 
estimated twenty million work- 
force, tranging from unskilled 
workers to superior technical and 
scientific personnel, as much as 
three-fourths continues to remain 
outside the fold of organisation. 
As for the plight of.- agricultural 
labour, estimated at forty to fifty 
million, the less said the better 
about their organisation and 


living conditions. 


In a country with an exploita- 
tive system of economy, with 


the law-makers. Such collective 
pressure is the only way to 
ensure radical changes, apart 
from proper enforcement of laws 
already in existence. In the 
absence of such pressure all laws 
can be subverted and distorted, 
as land reform laws have been in 
most of our States. 

If correct value judgements do 
not prevail at the top political 
and executive levels, ferment at 
the ground level will surely deve- 
lop into a mighty tide that will 
ultimately sweep the existing un- 
just order away. 

What the Supreme Court has 
said amounts thus only to a word 
of caution. Whether all judges of 
the Supreme Court willsay the 
same thing in the same forthright 
manner is another question. [] 

(August II) 





over half the population main- 
taining a miserable existence 
‘below the poverty line’, with 
ever-increasing disparities mark- 
ing social and economic life, 
even a six million strong working 
population can be expected to 
count in forcing the pace of 
social development in a direction 
of which the majority in this vast 
country could have been proud. 
In fact the long experience of 
struggles of the Indian working 
class during the pre-Independence 
and post-Independence periods, 
warrants a serious review of its 
performance, and a working 
out afresh of strategy to meet 
the challenges of the rapid deve- 
lopments inside the country as 
well as outside. Problems relat- 
ing to practice and policy need 
to be identified again in the light 
of the perspective before the 
working class; this is easier said 
than done, but there is no escape 
from it if the working class is to 
assume its due role in the coun- 
try’s onward march. 

Some of these problems are 
talked about quite often inside 
the organised trade union move- 
ment, as also outside it by em- 
ployers, managers and policy- 
makers. First and foremost is 
the division within the organised 
working class, both horizontal 
and vertical. The eve of Inde- 
pendence witnessed the first major 
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split in the national trade union 
movement which had played a 
crucial role in the freedom | strug- 
gle — a fact fully acknowledged 
by almost all national leaders of 
the freedom struggle when they 
associated themselves with the 
All-India Trade Union Congress. 
But the then Congress leadership 
deliberately led its followers in 
the AITUC to form a rival 
national centre in the form of the 
INTUC, because united militant 
trade unionism did not suit their 
objectives, when the country was 
close to achieving Independence. 
The Socialist wing in the AITUC 
soon followed suit, apparently in 
the name of freeing themselves 
from Communists and other 
Leftists. The sixties witnessed 
another split with the birth of the 
CITU, out of the AITUC fold, in 
the name of ensuring what was 
described as democratic function- 
ing. And during the seventies, 
especially under Janata rule, the 
working class saw the birth and 
growth of a different genre of 
national centre, the Bharatiya 
Mazdoor Sangh, including in its 
policy plank the establishment of 
Hindu Rashtra, objectively aim- 
ing to divide the working class 
vertically on communal lines. 
Splintering of the trade union 
movement initiated deliberately 
by the Congress leadership in 
late forties can be said to have 
come full circle with the birth of 
the BMS; the Left trade unions 
also contributed their significant 
bit to this process. The coming 
into being of even caste organis- 
ations inside many industrial 
plants, dividing the organised 


working class further, is a pointer ° 


to the sad state of affairs which 
puts not only the workirg class 
in Jeopardy but the future of the 


country as a whole. There has ‘ 


been realisation in awakened sec- 
tions of the working class of the 
dangers inherent in such a situ- 
ation, but by and large they are 
being overtaken by unfolding 
events. 
There is another aspect to this 
phenomenon of divisions in the 
labour movement. Recognising 
the importance of the organised 
working class, even regional par- 
ties like the Shiv Sena and the 
DMK or AIADMK. in their 
struggle for power have chosen 
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to further sub-divide organised 
labour on regional and chauvinis- 
tic lines. The same has been the 
fate of the organised labour 
movement in Assam. 

What should have warned the 
working class in general and its 


‘protagonists in particular is: the 


fact that the employers, in the 
private sector especially, have 
been gleefully using the multipli- 
city of trade unions as a stick to 
beat down the workers even on 
genuine demands, and heaping on 


‘organised labour the responsibi- 


lity for all the ailments of indus- 
try. Even patent cases of gross 
mismanagement, leading to clos- 
ures, under-utilisation of capa- 
cities, etc., are sought to be 
brushed under the carpet in this 
manner. 


In the latest phase, with in-: 


creasing economic crisis leading 
to ever-spiralling prices on one 
side and unabated growth in un- 
employment on the other, even 
the policy-makers have sought to 
throw much of the blame on 
what are mischievously describ- 
ed as the “privileged”’ sections of 
the employed work force because 
they happen to’ be relatively 
better organised and vocal. 
Ominously, there are bureau- 
crats, who have all along failed 
to deliver the goods, but tend to 
look to Britain’s Conservative 
Government of Margaret Tha- 
tcher who is being praised, not 
so covertly, for having ‘‘success- 
fally? dealt with the more 
organised ‘labour movement of 
her country. Policy-makers of the 
private sector as well as of the 
Government appear to be engag- 
ed in seriously working out 
“policy alternatives” for dealing 


-with the labour discontent which 


is bound to grow as the crisis 
grows. 

To offer concessions to one 
section, and to divide, demo- 
ralise, isolate and beat down the 
more militant sections are the 
known techniques so long adopted 
successfully by those owning or 
running the instruments of pro- 
duction in the country. In recent 
years, employers seem to be 
championing the cause of the un- 
organised rural poor, though in 
practice their sympathy is no 
more than lip-service, whether 
they are in the private sector or 


in the Governmeat. 

It is no accident that the cursé 
of “bonded labour” exists even 
thirty-three years after Indepen- 
dence, and the Government is 
still planning how to revise and 
implement even the minimum 
wage laws in the urban and rural 
sectors: It is officially admitted 
that the real wage of agricultural 
workers has been eroded even 
compared to what it was on the 
morrow of Indedendence. It is 
this miserable plight of -the rural 
work-force and of the lakhs of 
unemployed which is flung in the 
face of organised labour when 
the latter raises its voice for wage 
revision, dearness allowance, etc,’ 
in order to defend its real wage. 

Recalling all this is not to 


‘under-play the struggles which 


the organised working class has 
conducted since Independence in 
defence of its living conditions and- 
their improvement, either collec- 
tively as was the case with the 
1974 railwaymen’s strike or in 
many a public sector undertaking 
or in industries like jute, cotton 
textile, coal, stee], etc, or indivi- 
dually by various unions in many 
areas. 

The point to be underlined 
there is that the working class and 
its organisations have to work 
out new strategy by which they 
can act as the unifier in struggle 
for the economic demands. of 
one or the other section. But 
they have also to take:cognisance 
of the overall economic crisis and 
fight for alternative policies and 
wider alignment of the working 
population including unorganised 
urban and rural workers as well 
as the unemployed. It has to 
fight all attempts at dividing, 
isolating and beating them down. 

And this they can do only if 
they take a lesson from their own 
past and make the impact of the 
organised force felt in defence of 
the much wider sections who are 
made to live and work in miser- 
able conditions. The working 
class and those who are deter- 
mined to organise it must ponder 
over these basic issues as they 
enter the thirtyfourth year of 
Independence amidst a crisis of 
unprecedented dimensions — eco- 
nomic and social at the moment, - 
and may be political a little; 
later. C] 
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Man’s Hand 
Behind 

UP Flood 
Havoc 


BHARAT DOGRA 


nis year the Ganga, the Yamuna, the Gomati, the 
Ghagra, the Ramganga and other rivers have 
been playing havoc in Uttar Pradesh. What are the 
causes of the massive floods? There has always been 
a stock official response. 

The heavy rains as well as the geographical fea- 
tures of some parts of eastern UP are such as to 
make’ this region exceptionally flood-prone. This 
problem has always been there, and presumably 
will continue to be. We should do our best in pro- 
viding relief and checking the spread of epidemics. 

But is this the only explanation for the massive 
floods that have been becoming all too frequent in 
recent years? 

There are two factors which have an extremely 
significant relationship to the magnitude of floods — 
the-role of reservoirs created for flood protection, 
among other things, and the rule of forests in the 
catchment areas. [s 

These two factors are inter-related. The way the 
reservoirs function is very much dependent on the 


” 
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state of reservoirs in the catchment areas. What is 
the role of reservoirs in controlling floods? The 
inflow of flood waters is to be restored in the 
reservoir and then released only gradually so that 
the river is not flooded. If, however, the storage 
capacity of the dam is not sufficient to accommo- 
date the fleod-flow received from upstream, there is 
no option but to release massive quantities of water 
causing flood downstream. Unless this is done the 
dam will start overflowing, and this is dangerous to 
the dam. 

The inadequacy of the reservoir to accommodate 
the flood flow can be either because at the time of 


- construction such heavy floods were not anticipated, 


or the dam’s storage capacity has become smaller: 
The major reason for low-storage capacity is that 
the reservoir’s capacity and life span depend on the 
rate of siltation. If the rate of siltation has been 
abnormally high, storage capacity of the reservoirs 
is reduced and leads to frequent resort to massive 
discharges causing floods downstream. 

` There are 34 reservoirs in Uttar Pradesh. The 
estimated and-observed situation rates of these re- 
S€rvoirs are given in the following table: 


SEDIMENTATION IN UP RESERVOIRS 





Project Annual Rate of Silting _h.a.m./100 km. 
Estimated Observed 
Majhgawan 1.80 4.20 
Saprar Dam 1.60 3.90 
Ramganga Dam 4,29 18.20 
Matatila Dam 1.43 4,38 
Lalitpur Dam 1.80 4,20 
Nagwa Dam 2,00 4,60 
Dhukwan 1.60 6.00 
Siaori Dam 1.50 4.60 
Kitham 1.62 6.20 
Jaiwanti 1.42 4.80 
Kamalpura 1.38 4,20 
Aunjhar Dam 1.42 f 3.80 
Baruwar Dam _ 1.50 4.60 
Biaori Dam 1.40 3.90 
Raipura Dam 1.40 4.20 
Belasagar Dam 1.30 415 
Balmiki Dam 1.80 4.20 
Jirgo Dam 1.70 3,50 
Meja Dam 1.70 3.60 
Nanak Sagar 1.70 3.90 
Sarda Sagar 1.70 3.80 
Tumaria Dam 1,60 4,20 
Upper Khajuri 1.50 4.00 
Jagmer Tank 1,60 4.00 
Barwadeli Dam 1.70 4.80 
Baghla Tank 1.62 6.38 
-Naugarh Dam Žž . > 200 4,10 
Chandra Prabha 2.10 3.90 
Phulwar Dam 1.70 3.20 
Kota Dam 1,90 4.10 
Kabrai Dam 1.80 4.20 
Salaour Dam 1.60 4.50 
Badar Dam 1.55 4.00 
Rangwan Dam 1,29 6.00 





It is apparent that the observed rates of siltation 
have turned out to be twice, three times or even 
four times higher than the estimated rates. The 
most shocking case is of the Ramganga Dam where 
the rate was estimated to be 4.29 and turned out to 
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be 18.20. These projects were completed at various 
stages — the earliest in 1910 and the latest in 1974 
(Ramganga). Over the years it should have been 
possible to correct the errors, on the basis of past 
estimates proving gross under-estimates. However, 
even now, siltation estimates of the new projects 
continue to be gross under-estimaies. Why did this 
happen? Was the siltation rate deliberately under- 
estimated to show the projects in better lighi? Was 
the work of ecological rehabilitation of the catch- 
ment areas neglected in the project reports, or was 
this neglect caused at the implementation stage? 
Will such errors continue to be made? . 

In the context of this last question let us take the 


case of Tehri Dam, the biggest reservoir now under ` 


construction in Uttar Pradesh. It has been claimed 
in the official project report of Tehri Dam that the 
sediment load carried by the Bhagirathi would be 
170 acre feet per 100 sq. km. Using this figure and 
empirical formulae, the useful life of the reservoir 
has been estimated to be 100 years. Serious reserva- 
tions have been expressed about the estimate and the 

‘way it has been reached. Extensive sampling is the 
most reliable method of obtaining an accurate 
determination of sediment load carried by a river at 
a particular location, but this method seems to have 
been ignored. Further, the project report has not 
taken nore of the sediment inflow of the Bhilangana 
river which merges into the Bhagirathi a little 
upstream of the dam site. 

Moreover, as the project report itself indicates: 
“the -study (of sedimentation) suffered from the 
handicap that the available geological map was on a 
very small scale in which none of the gravel terraces 
and glacial deposits which abound in the Bhagirathi 
river catchment were shown. When study is under- 
taken on a larger scale map showing all these softer 
deposits, the figures of silt yield are expected to 

` increase.” | i 

A prominent geologist, Dr S.P. Nautiyal, President 
of the Dehra Dun-based Wadia Institute of Himalayan 
Geology, has said in a recent note on Tehri Dam, 
“The Bhagirathi and Bhilangana rivers drain the 
southern slopes of the central snow-covered Him- 
alayas where erosion is extraordinarily active and the 
river brings silt for eight months in the year. The 
hill sides of the catchment area have been denuded of 
vegetation, leading to soil erosion. The gradient of 
the river is steep and it is capable of bringing many 
times greater silt and bed load than the flat-pgradient 
Sutlej above Bhakra. Thus the silt content both in 

suspension and bed loads needs careful study over a 
20-year period before such a high reservoir is pro- 

osed. The life-span of a reservoir would depend on 
the rate of silting. It will be dangerous to treat the 
Bhagirathi and Bhilangana catchments for deter- 
mination of silting rate on empirical formulae. The 
proposed life of the Tehri reservoir may turn out to 
be only 30-40 years instead of 100 years.” 

However, mistakes regarding determination of 
siltation rate have been repeated all too often in the 
past, and these may be repeated in the future also. 
One very important reason why the siltation rate has 
been increasing so heavily is deforestation and other 
ecological damage in the catchment areas due to 
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which reservoirs get filled rapidly or the river beds 
rise steadily, leading to accentuation of the flood 
problem. 

Now let us examine the state of forest manage- 
ment in the hills of Uttarkhand which provides the 
catchment area of the major rivers of Uttar Pradesh 
including the Ganga. The source of the Gomati is 
also near the Himalayan foothills in Pilibhit district. 
The source of the Ghaghra and other rivers which 
cause havoc in east UP lies in Nepal-Himalayas 
where the state of deforestation is even worse than 
in Uttarkhand. m 

According to official figures on fellings in Tehri 
circle during 1976-77, which were included in a note 
submitted to the Central Government by the UP 
Forestry Department in 1977, it was admitted that 
excess felling had been carried out in four out of the 
five divisions of this circle. “In Chakrata Division, 
against the prescribed annual yield of 16,000 volume 
units...the annual removal by way of thinnings in 
the registered areas ranged from 2,000 to 53,000 
volume units. Similarly, in Yamuna Division, against 
the prescribed yield of 64,000 volume units in quar- 
ter blue areas, the removal was about one Jakh 
volume units...in Tehri Division there was excess 
felling to the tune of 62,000 cu. m.in Chir Working 
Circle —.in Tons Division there has been consider- 
able excess felling in Chir areas.” ` 

Apart from felling of trees, large-scale resin-extrac- 
tion is carried out in these forests, which has to be 
regulated strictly in the interests of the preservation 
of forests. However, the Krishna Murari Tiwari 
Committee appointed to enquire into the extent of 
this destruction reported, “In the Chakrata, 
Yamuna and the Tons Forest Divisions generally 
irregularities were detected in cent per cent of the 
cuts made in the pines for tapping resin. Either in 
terms of the ‘numbering of trees or in terms of the 
‘width, length and depth of the cuts made; rules were 
not followed. Whichever areas we visited, the con- 
cerned forest officials were not able to point out even 
a single cut made according to established rules. 

“Some irregularities were of such a nature that 
we could not even have thought of these. After ex- 
amining such irregularities we have reached the con-: 
clusion that if such glaring neglect of rules is found 
in the region extending from one to two km around 
the roads where the contractor and the labourers 
have to’ fear periodic inspection by forest officials, 
then the state of the pine forests located in distant 
and inaccessible regions is bound to be even 
worse.” i 

After pointing out the harm of such unregulated 
cuts to pine trees, the Tiwari Committee went on to 
say in the specific context of the forest of the Rama 
Block of Yamuna Forest Division, “Several trees 
have thinned considerably due to cuts made on all 
sides. Many trees have already fallen, many others 
are drying up and dying a slow death. It would not 
be an exaggeration to call this reckless tapping the 
rape of forests”, 

' Rape of trees it is, rape of sacred trees standing 
guard against natural disasters by the unholy alli- 
ance of a handful of contractors, corrupt officials 
and industrialists. C] 
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Problems 
of 
Development 


K. RAMAN PILLAI 


Tt term development has acquired a new meaning 
particularly after the end of the Second World 
War. According to Kenneth Organski, a leading 
politica: scientist, a developing scciety, in order to 
reach the goals of development, will have to pass 
through four stages: (1) Political unification, design- 
ed to achieve centralisation of power in the hands 
of the state; (2) industrialisation to bring about 
economic development; (3) national welfare, where- 
K _ under the results of political and economic power 
gained by the state are available to the masses; and 
(4) abundance, with people beginning to achieve 
high standards of material affluence. 
~ The Indian polity has been passing through the 
first three stages with terrible strain and stress set- 
ting in motion a chain of fissiparous tendencies 
which tend to su vert the political system and 
impede the developmental process. : 
Centralisation of power, growth of bureaucratic 
control, erosion of the party system and of the fedes 
ral structure gave rise to the emergence ofan oli- 
-garchy of power degenerating smoothly into personal 
dictatorship. The increasing concentration of power 
with the Central Government and' the crisis of demo- 
cracy are inherent in the Indian situation. Notwith- 
a standing the overthrow of Emergency, the ‘crisis in 
India’ has not ended. 

The country is faced with a political crisis, with 
caste, communal and regional prejudices playing 
hayoc. Political defections, manipulative politics 

‘and corruption have become the order of the day. 


/ 
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There is a deep deterioration in public standards. 
The country’s political culture is being impaired and 
forces of anarchy and: disruption are at large. 

The people are rapidly losing confidence in the 
political system. They have developed a feeling of 
emptiness, a sense of steady erosion of all values, 
as though the system itself is grinding to a halt. 
In fact, in a nation with abundant talent and vast 
potential, the political process has let down the 
people. | 

The electoral system is defective in many ways. 
It allows a party with a minority of votes to have 
a majority of seats in the legislatures. It does not 
adequately reflect the wishes of the people. The 
influence of black money has vitiated political life. 
In order to reduce the influence of black money, 
election expenses must be met from the public ex- 
chequer in accordance with a formula prescribed by 
Parliament. No candidate securing less than ten 
per cent of the votes cast at an election should be 
entitled to claim such expenses. We can try a 
combination of the single transferable vote system 
of proportional representation and the list system: 
this might go a long way ia rectifying defects. 

On the economic front also the picture is dismal, 


. Planning was introduced to accelerate the process of 


economic development in the right direction. But 
after five Five-Year Plans we find that the number 
of people below the poverty line is on the increase. 
The rich have become richer and the poor poorer, 
The assets of monopoly houses have increased after 
several years of planning. The assets of the Tatas 
have jumped from Rs 641.94 crores to nearly Rs 
1100 crores and those of the Birlas from Rs 589.40 
crores to Rs 1080 crores. 

The trade gap has reached the figure of Rs 3600 
crores. Ks 1200 crores has been spent on import 
of edible oils. The budgetary deficit has touched 
new heights. 

The production capacity of the Damodar Valley 
Corporation has decreased from 1300 MW a day to 
350 MW a day. 

Out of a total of 215 lakh acres of surplus land, 
the Government has declared only 40.4 lakh acreg 
as surplus. And only 12.9 lakh acres have been 
distributed so far. The average daily income of the 
agricultural labourer has gone down from Rs. 1.43 
(1961) to Re. 1.25. 

The petroleum bill has already crossed Rs 4000 
crores. 

The number of unemloyed people on the live 
register of the employment exchanges has crossed 
the one-crore mark. ; 

„Erratic planning has created regional imbalances 
to such an extent that it has generated secessionist 
tendencies in some regions. Projects were granted 
more often on political grounds rather than for 
sound economic reasons. 

It may be only a coincidence, but planning in this 
country came virtually to a halt in 1967 when Indira 
Gandhi first came to power at the Centre. She star- 
ted with three non-Plan years or annual Plans. The 
Fourth Plan was wrecked by acute and continuing 
political crisis and inflation. It was more or less 
given up as lost before it entered its third year. The 
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ĉifth Plan (1974-1978) was overtaken half-way 
through by Emergency and was about to end in a 
“asco when the Janata Government cut short its life 
oy a year. Morarji Desai began with a Roliing Plan 
but the administration was short-lived and the plan 
did not roll. 

For all practical purposes, the country has gone 
through two distinct spells — fifteen years of plan- 
aing (1951-1965), followed by as many years of 
non-planning. There are no signs yet that the second 
spell is coming to an end. The previous Planning 
Commission under Lakdawala laboured for more 
than two years and spent nearly Rs 10 crores on the 
Sixth Plan. The present Planning Commission 
might take another two years for its own version 
which by that time would have been outpaced by 
inflation and foreign exchange crisis. 

Paradoxically, the highest growth rate of national 
income was apparently achieved during the Fifth 
Plan which was no Plan at all. The growth rate was 
4.7 per cent per year. What is more surprising is that 
the next highest rate of growth (4.1 per cent) was 
during the three years 1966-1968 when the planning 
exercise was in abeyance. The lowest rate of growth 
(2.4 per cent) was registered during the Third Plan 
(1961-66) which by all accounts was the most suc- 
cessful of all Plans and laid the foundations of much 
of the basic infrastructure of the economy. Going 
by national income figures, planning seems to have 
been a neutral factor in economic growth or even a 
negative one, high rates of growth being associated 
with poor or indifferent Plans and low rates with 
forceful Planning activity. 

In fact there is greater need today for the Govern- 
ment to reduce its economic presence and confine 
itself mainly to such infrastructural activities as 
energy, transport and law and order. For a vast 
country like India, too little planning may be a bad 
thing but too much of it is also not good. 

Industrialisation is essential for economic develop- 
ment. The public sector occupies a very important. 
place in this context. Our public sector earned a 
profit of over Rs 183 crores in 1976. But by 1978 
the profit had turned into a loss of Rs 32 crores. 
The malady that has afflicted the public sector can 
be overcome by efficient management; and this can 
be achieved by creating an efficient management 
cadre. The Government will have to prod and aid 
the production apparatuses, both public and private. 
Its role could take the form of providing tax incen- 
tives, loans, more liberal imports and sharp cuts in 
the rates of import duties which push up capital 
costs. 

The Government should make expansion followed 
by widening of employment opportunities an obli- 
gation on the part of industries towards, society in 
general and persuade them to save enough funds to 
carry out modernisation. It should initiate some 
dynamic moves to shake the men in industry out of 
their lethargy. It is pointless for planners to continue 
to talk and plan solely in terms of statistics and 
averages. If industrial development or for that 
matter agricultural development is to proceed on 
healthy lines, theoretical, demagogic and rhetorical 
thrusts should give place to coordinated efforts in 
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various directions on the ground. 

The new Government has done little in the last 
six months on the economic front. Its excessive 
preoccupation with power pursuits has diverted the 
ruling party’s attention from the fundamental tasks 
of governance to politics of manipulation under the 
guise of consolidation. The Government in its 
present form, save a small segment of it, is unequal 
to tackling the socio-economic problems facing the 
country. ; 

Separatist tendencies, pose another threat to 
national development. The Jharkhand movement 
centering on the demand of tribals spread over many 
areas in Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal 
and Orissa for a separate State of their own is strik- 
ing roots. Tribal youth leaders in Jnargam in West 
Bengal are in the forefront in raising the demand 
for a Jharkhand State comprising areas in four 
States. Their movement has a!l the ingredients of 
a social conflict. In Manipur the Meitei plainsmen 
living in the State’s Central Valley have been agita- 
ting for secession since long. In Nagaland, two 
Maoist rebels have regained control over the under- 
ground Naga “Federal Government” and have 
begun a new recruitment drive among Naga youth 
from their camps across the Indo-Burma border. 

The present turmoil in Assam and neighbouring 
States in the North-Eastern Region epitomises the 
dangers inherent in India’s development. The Assam 
Movement is a revolution by consent where almost 
the entire society seems to be up in arms. It is not 
a problem that can be solved by men in khaki. The 
word bahiragat (foreigner) is a stigma that each 
Bengali living in Assam carries. He has to prove 
his nationality by producing an Indian citizenship 
certificate. 

The need for major investment in the whole 
North-Eastern Region has been constaatly bypassed: 
by the Centre. The Rs 600 crores assistance from 
the Centre to this region since Independence failed 
to have any effect. In spite of the assistance, six out 
of ten families in Assam and every second: family in 
Meghalaya, Mizoram, Arunachal Pradesh, Tripura, 
Manipur and Nagaland, lives below the povety line, 
as against the nationwide average of one in four 
families. While this region produces over sixty per 
cent of the country’s tea and over 35 per cent of its 
oil, it also imports over 80 per cent of its food, 
clothing, and heavy and light machinery for small- 
scale industries, from other States. 

This region has only 21 large and medium-scale 
industrial units — and of these eight are under con- 
struction — out of over 15,000 throughout the 
country. While the total investment in 1,75,000 
small-scale industrial units in India is Rs 1200 crores, 
the North-East’s score is 3000 units with an invest- 
ment of merely Rs 15 crores. Only 4 per cent of the 
region’s 2.96 crores population is engaged in industry 
as against the national figure of 20 per cent. 

Industrial backwardness of the region, coupled 
with agricultural backwardness, has aggravated the 
situation. Assam, with 18 percent of its cropped 
area under irrigation, accounts for only 2 per cent of 
national foodgrains production. The share of the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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FTER thirty-three years of freedom, when we look - 


at the problems our nation is facing, itis clear 
we are Still involved in a struggle to keep the nation 
integrated. Í 

Obviously India is one of'the fastest developing 
among the countries that obtained independence 
from imperialist domination. Like any other deve- 
loping nation India is also facing the threat of neo- 
imperialism. This is the major problem my genera- 
tion is facing. And itis not a small problem. The 
imperialist forces as well as.other foreign forces 
interested in profit-making are a potential threat to 
the unity and development of India. These forces 
are operating from inside and outside, trying to 
disintegrate our nation into as many ‘parts as 
possible. With this end in view they utilise internal 
Reaction,.including communal reaction. 

The responsibility of the youth of India in the 
present context is to preserve national freedom 
against the onslaught of the various. reactionary 
forces. This situation calls for an understanding 
among the youth of India to stand united, and this 


is our main responsibility. For this, youth must 


first realise what the real issues are and not pursue 
shadows. 

Otherwise the responsibility of the youth of India 
is the same as that of any country, developing or 
under-developed. They have to strive and struggle 


_ fora new socio-economic order. It means that they 


have to fight against the existing system. The goal 
for all of them is a new society. 

The economic system in India is rooted in 
feudalism and budding capitalism. In order to 


. fight for and build a new society, the entire economic 


structure of the country will have to be changed. 
We have to first to do away with the influence of 
the feudal system. This is the responsibility of youth 
in India. The Indian Youth Congress. is aware of 


‘this. It also knows that a new economic order has 


to be one in which the people are equal in availing 
the opportunities for a reasonably decent life. 
The main problem lies in the system of ownership 


-The author is General Secretary, Indian Youth Congress-I. 
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-we were very clear. 


and possession of land. Few people possess enough 
land. Concentration of ownership of land is very 
high, But we can go along way ia redistributing 
the land possessed by the rich. The vested interest 
of a handful of people in land is so deeply entrench- 
ed that a change in the socio-economic order has to 
mean a radical changein the ownership ard pos- 
session of the means of production, namely, land. 
It means redistribution among those .who are land- 
less and who want to till the land. 

The main responsibility of youth, to whichever 
party they belong, is to understand this fact, and to 
fight against this system. The politics of India 1s 
divided and directed by the influence cf big land 
owners. The toiling millions, the landless labour, 
are still no better than slaves tied fo the land. Even 
now they are not fully aware of their rights. They 
work hard from early morning till late evening, yet 
they fail to get their bread. 

To break the hold of the feudal lords is not easy. 
It requires a clear understanding of the class 
structure of this vested interest. I do no: thiak all 
the youth are even aware of this fact. The responsi- 
bility of a political youth organisation is to educate 
themselves about this, and then educate the people. 
They have to work hard for the necessary change in 
the political climate. 

We need more industries. They can be in the 
public sector or in the private sector. Butitisa 
fact that India badly needs industrial growth. The 
growing population and ever-growing unemployment 
demand a more racical understanding abort izdus- 
triajisation. The industrial policy should be such 
that it helps investment of internal resources. 
Restructuring the land system wiil positively help 
in building a broad industrial infrastructure. 

We of the Indian Youth Congress are fully aware 
of what is to be done towards this end. But first 
we have to admit that we are yet in the formative 
stage.. We need more time, perhaps a long time, to 
build strong, politically-conscious cadres. Itis not 
easy to effect any radical and sweeping change in the 
economic system without such a strong base. 

Though the name of the Youth congress has 
been heard for more than two decades, it was not 
considered a youth wing worth of recognition till a 
few years back. Now the Youth Congress is a force 
which strengthens the parent organisation. Recogni- 
tion of this fact is itself an important land mark in the 
history of the Youth Congress. The entry of Sanjay ` 
Gandhi helped the Youth Congress tremendously. 
With his coming, especially for the Youth Congress 
and its leadership, a new phase was opencd. The 
people and the press started to view the Youth 
Congress as something important. More and more 
young people began to join the Organisation. Actu- 
ally, with this development the organisation gained 
a certain amount of respectability and dignity. In 
the past, Youth Congress workers were considered 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. There has 
thus been a phenomenal change. 

With respect to the leadership of Sanjay Gandhi 
He was our leader. We wanted 
him to rise to such heights as to take up leadership 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Middle-class 
Attitudes 

in 

Free India 


VIMAL 
BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Ryery year, around August 15, 

it is customary to feel pleased 
about the country’s long list of 
- achievements since Independence. 
Much the same can be expected 
around January 26. Since there 
are plenty. of people adept at 
listing the gains in different areas, 
perhaps a few should risk being 


labelled wet blankets, even cynics,’ 


and come forward to state a few 
home truths. 

As a woman, and one from a 
middle-class background, I would 
like to express my sorrow over 
the attitudes of persons of my 
sex and class, which reveal that 
33 years of political independence 
have done little towards trans- 
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forming their hide-bound out- 
look into something progressive. 

Economic compulsions have 
resulted in many more women in 
independent India going to work 
than ever before. But the reser- 
vations about why a woman 
works and does she need to and 
who decides whether she should 
or not are still deeply entrenched. 

There is the Class I officer’s 
teacher-wife who has such a 
complex about being ‘in service’ 
that she needs to proclaim to 
every other person that she does- 
n’t work for money but just to 
pass her time. The fact that she 
is taking on more and more 
‘tuitions’ and effects every possi- 
ble kind of economy .in ber 
housekeeping is évidence that she 
needs the money, And why not? 
It’s perfectly respectable. Should 
she feel so ashamed of not being 
the lady of leisure that a person 
with her ‘genteel’ background is 
expected to be? . 

Such a Jane Austenish attitude 
in India of the 1980s is widely 
prevalent among both men and 
women of the middle class. The 


- husband who will not allow his 


wifé to work because it-hurts his 
masculine pride as a bread- 
winner, the father who proudly 
says ‘my daughters don’t need to 
work’ because he has spent 
enough to bag the right class of 
bridegrooms — these people (and 
there are plenty of them) prove 
that independent India has pro- 
gressed little beyond the narrow- 
minded thinking that existed in 
pre-1947 India. 

The attitude of the younger 
generation is equally disappoint- 
ing. Their job expectations and 
attitude to their chosen profes- 
sions Teflect more commitment 
to money and status than any 
even remotely progressive values. 
Criticism of the evils of dowry 
and ostentatious weddings is res- 
tricted to pious utterances in the 
media. The educated middle class 
youth is articulate in voicing. pro 
gressive concepts when speaking 
at college debates, on television 
programmes or when writing 
essays, but his personal life is an 
altogether different kettle of fish. 

A minimum of Rs 50,000 is 
spent on a ‘decent’ wedding. 
Distressingly, few young people 
are even slightly perturbed over 


the phenomenon. When they 
don’t even question the customs 
that prevail, where does changing 
these come in? Except for ritual 
public pronouncements by the 
politically motivated (and all of 
them have ostentatious standards 
in their personal lives), youth by 
and large wants to eat its cake 
and have its dowry too. In such 
a situation the words freedom, 
liberation and independence are 
best confined to the dictionary 
where at least. they have the 
merit of belonging in their alpha- 
betical positions. g 

When it comes to the brass 
(or is it 22-carat gold?) tacks of 
arranging a marriage, there is no 
difference in outlook between the 
non-graduate and the MBBS. The 
fact that more boys now want to 


marry working wives has not. 


altered the commodity status of 
prospective brides. All of them, 
however professionally qualified, 
are willing enough to be ‘viewed’, 
are amenable to ‘terms’ being 
discussed and are quite often 
prepared to marry at short notice 
and “accompany the boy to 
America’ paying without demur 


-for the airline ticket as though it 


were a passport to bliss. 


If the girls are meek, the boys 


are complacent. The statement, 
commonly heard, “My parents 


‘have no objection to my wife 


working,” made perhaps in good 


faith, is eloquent of the absur- 


dity of the whole concept of 
liberation being equated with 
‘permission’ to women to parti- 
cipate in activities according to 
the dictates of others: 


If the logical sequel of politi- — 


cal independence is liberated 
thought and action, then the 
woman who works or doesn’t 
work, marries or doesn’t marry, 
does or doesn’t because she 


-wants to/needs to or doesn’t 


want to/need to. How many 
middle-class girls are prepared to 
say “what the hell, I shall sap- 
port myself” and thus demolish 
the system of dowry/domination? 
And if they are not prepared to 
assert their economic indepen- 
dence, what price their political 
independence which implies little 
more than a national holiday on 
August 15? : 
All this is-particularly sad be- 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Ux NREST leading up to. intermittent violence has 
gripped the greater part of the North-East 
> region. In refreshing contrast, Nagaland today has 
a spell of peace, while Arunachal has so far experien- 
ced no outbreak of mass violence. From Assam to 
Tripura, from Meghalaya to Manipur, the adminis- 
tration for all practical purposes could not cope with 
the deteriorating situation, with the result that emer- 
gency conditions prevail over most areas, with the 
Army being called in on a scale never required before. 
An explosive situation indeed by all yardsticks, 
_ While immediate issues of friction need to be sort- 
ed out without delay, such as the question of the so- 
called foreigners in Assam or the rehabilitation of 
thousands rendered homeless in Tripura by the blitz 
pogrom by the extremist wing of the tribal youth, it 
is time that all sides realised that no patchwork 
solution would last. A peace mission here or a con- 


sensus formula there might de-fuse.a crisis situation - 


for the time being, but these by themselves can hard- 
ly do away with the root cause of the persistent rest- 
lessness among the people all over the North-East. 
The crisis in the North-East is, by and large, the 
result of the interaction of two elements in the situ- 
ation — the assertion of identity by the local people 
— whether a tribal or a linguistic group, side by side 
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with their alienation from the rest of the Republic, 
made worse with every passing year. 

The cumulative effect of the interplay of both 
these factors is the abnormal manifestation of con- 
flict on the part of the local people against those 
whom they regard as outsiders, those who are not 
the original natives of the soil. The mounting eco- 


" nomic burdens on the impoverished sections of the 


community coupled with the lengthening shadow of 
unemployment — all against the background of 
widening disparities, with the rich getting richer — 
are leading to` a situation of bitter frustration in 
many parts of the country where the doctrine of the 
sons-of-the-soil is getting a response never seen 
before. Politicians and political parties find in this 
doctrine a short-cut to ‘instant popularity, with the 
result that the fabric of national integrity is being 
torn asunder. 

The sense of belonging to one nation, the pride of 
being an Indian first before anything else, thus get- 


.ting eroded in this fashion, it is inevitable that the 


people in the North-East, long kept out of the 
mainstream of the national movement, should feel 
all the more a sense of alienation. A touch of bit- 
terness could be’ discerned in this feeling of alien- 
ation. It is necessary for every Indian to get a clear 
perception of the feelings of the people in that far- 
away region long neglected or ignored by not only 
the ruling establishment but by all political parties. 

It is not generally realised that this region was 
never drawn into the vortex on the national struggle 
for freedom waged under the leadership of the Indian 
National Congress. Individual acts of heroic resis- 
tance against foreign rule could be noticed, but these 
were never part and parcel of the national move- 
ment. Jawaharlal Nehru alone among our national 
leaders had realised this inadequacy, hence the effort 
he made to publicise the caseof Rani Guidalo’s 
defiance of the British Raj. 

The only exception to this could be seen in the 
case of Assam, where the Congress had built a strong 
base and many leaders of national stature were 
thrown up from Assam in the freedom struggle. But 
even in Assam, the political ethos has alwas been 


-inward-looking: that was why in the sixties, in the 
wake of the language movement against what they 


regarded as the continued domination of Bengali, 
one could hear about the formation of the Lachchit 
Sena, which certainly was a throwback into the an- 
cient history of the Brahmaputra Valley. 

If this is the background of the new stirrings in 
the North-East, we have to acknowledge that the 
rest of the country, has also chosen to remain in 
ignorance of this region. And this ignorance is start- 


_ ling. How many political leaders, not to speak of 
' others, know where Zero is? How often has a Naga 


visitor coming to any of our metropolitan cities 
been made to feel that he or she isa foreigner? 
Even the layout of the States in the North-East on 
the map is not clear to many. 

In our consciousness, there is hardly any realisa- 


tion that the area covered by these linguistic groups 


is not confined to the four corners of the Indian 
Union: Naga territory for example extends into 
Burma, to the same length as it is to be found with- 
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in our frontiers. Mizoram in the consciousness of 
the Mizos extends beyond the frontiers of India: 
it covers a portion of Burma and of Bangladesh, 
while within India, they lay claim to a good chunk 
of Manipur and portions of Assam and Tripura. 
Some of the tribal people in Arunachal locate their 
kinsmen beyond the frontiers of India. It is impor- 
tant to note this fo get an idea of the complexity 
of the problems that bristle in the North-East: it 
gives a clue to the felicity with which many of the 
militant groups slip across the frontiers for survival 
and succour. ` 

It is easier to talk about mopping up the iasur- 
gents than getting this done. That is why, after more 
than a decade of punitive armed action in Nagaland, 
the policy of peaceful negotiation had to be resorted 
to; and after a similar spell of armed operation in 
Mizoram ia which two-thirds of the population were 
displaced from their land, there could be no paci- 
fication at all. After the bloody massacre of peace- 
ful villagers by the extremist group among the 
tribal youth in Tripura, it is natural that there 
should be clamour for a combing operation by the 
Army. But any dispassionate view of the situation. 
makes it evident that there could be no pacification 
by force of arms: no section of the Indian people, 
however misled, can be pacified by bayonets, how- 
ever strong the case may seem for stern repression. 
The history of our struggle for freedom itself bears 
out the futility of continued armed action. To 
counter insensate violence by superior violence of 
the armed forces in a sensitive region like the North- 
East can only prove counter-productive, to say the 
least. And the scars that it leaves behind cannot be 
effaced for decades: _ 

What is urgently required is an objective appraisal 
of -ihe root cause of all the bitterness leading to 
violence. It is often said that the Central Govern- 
ment spends Rs 300 crores in the North-East while 
the tax earning from the region comes to a paltry 
Rs 60 crores. But if we examine this figure closely, 
we find that out of this Rs 200 crores, not more 
than Rs 50 crores is spent on development pro- 
‘grammes, and the rest is all eaten up for the maiat- 
enance of the administration. The result of the policy 
pursued so far has been that the patronage of the 
Centre has only helped to push up a social hierarchy 
in which the contractor comes at the top and the 
opinion-makers — teachers, doctors, lawyers and 
journalists — come at the very bottom. Are we 
helping the nation-building process in this fashion? 
`- . How blatantly discriminatory has been our record 
in the North-East can be gathered from some telling 
figures: The all-India ratio of bank advances to 
bank deposits in 1972 waa Rs 97.92 as advances 
against Rs 137 as deposits. In Meghalaya, the bank 
advances came to Rs 16.30 against deposits that 
totalled Rs 154.44. In the rural areas of Delhi for 
every Rs 100 deposited in the banks, the investment 
was Rs 458.6; in Nagaland, for every Rs 1t 0 deposi- 
ted, the investment was Rs 3.5. The all-India- aver- 
age of roads for every 100 square kilometres is 34.4 
kilometres; in Mizoram it is 6.8 kilometres, in 
Arunachal 5.6 kilometres. Even in the relatively 
better developed Assam, only 24 per cent of villages 
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are-connected by all-weather roads. (See Dr B.K. 
Roy Burman’s article, “Problems of Nation-building 
in North-East India”, Mainstream, June 14, 1980). 

The current agitation in Assam for the -exclusion 
of foreigners from the voters’ list has led to serious 
complications and it will not be an easyjob to 
disentangle it. However, it will be a mistake to 
think that all will be right in Assam once the prob- 
Jem of the so-called foreigners is settled. Rather, 
we have to understand-that the feeling of being . 
utterly neglected has been widespread in Assam for 
years and this feeling has provided the sustenance 
for such a massive movement from which no section 
of the people has been left out. There are- few 
parallels in post-Independence India of such a mass 
upsurge as we have noticed in recent months in 
Assam. It is a measure of the prevailing insensitivity 
among politicians that the Chief Minister of West 
Bengal should dismiss this mass upsurge as picnic 
by high society ladies. One can imagine what devas- 
tating effect such a thoughtless utterance would 
have on the people of Assam. If the iron has 
entered their soul, it is tims that others should do 
a bit of introspection and see if they have contribu- 
ted towards it. a 

There are good reasons for the people of Assam 
to have the feeling of being neglected. The British 
had invested in tea plantation, in timber, in oil, in 
railways and river transport: since then no major 
industries have come up in Assam. The water 
resources of Assam with the Brahmaputra flowing 
over 700 kilometres through it, has tremendous 
hydel potentialities, but nothing has been done to 
harness this power. It is - scandalous that there is 
only a single bridge to span the Brahmaputra, and 
that too secured after a relentless agitation. The tea 
gardens have their head officesin Calcutta, a relic. 
of bygone days. Why cannot these be shifted to 
Assam, to augment the State’s revenue and to help 
provide jobs for the unemployed? Why can’t a 
refinery be set up to absorb the crude that comes 
out of the bowels of Assam? As much as eighty per 
cent of the products of 40 plywood factories in 
Assam are processed in depots outside the State. 
The five States and two Union Territories in the 
North-East are the only administrative entities in 
India where broad-gauge railway does not run. All 
these have a telling effect on the personality of any 
people, and the Assamese are politically conscious 
and culturally advanced, much more than many of 
the pampered States of the Indo-Gangetic basin. 

In the handling of the North-East, ad-hocism is 
bound fo prove disastrous. Jawaharlal Nehru had 
the perception to realise that the tribal people -must 
not be invaded by economically superior and rapa- 
cious groups from outside. Verrier Elwyn was his 
adviser in this regard. Had an open-door policy 
been pursued, the tribal people would have ulti- 
mately met the fate of the Red Indians in the USA. 
. At the same time, there are some who seem to 
feel that Verrier Elwyn’s approach — best embodied - 
in his work, The Philosophy of NEFA — has tended 
to keep the tribal people isolated, denying them 
exposure to the wind of change that has been blow- 
ing over the rest of the country. What has however 
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happened is that there has been no sustained effort at 
preserving the cultural ethos of the tribal people 
while athe same time taking steps that could have 


judiciously brought them into the mainstream`of . 


national life. We have also to take into account the 
fact that this mainstream itself has been polluted by 
the loss of long-cherished values, by the gaping dis- 
parities between the rich and the poor, by the poor 
calibre of those at the helm as compared to the 
giants of the past. 

The North-East may be the least populated region 
of India with a population of twenty million spread 
But it is in 
the-sfrategically placed frontier area, with.a tradi- 


tion of life that keeps it away from the rest of the 
` country. All the more therefore the Government 


should have undertaken its development on a massive 
scale. This would have nurtured among the people 
of that region a sense of belonging to India. Side 
by side, the people in the rest of India should be 
helped to get over. the alienation from the North- 
East. How little is done to make the rest of India 
aware of the natural. beauty and the rich cultural 
heritage of the North-East can be gauged from the 
sitgle fact that the Indian Tourist Development 
Corporation has hardly touched this region which 
in sheer majesty. and picturesqueness of landscape 
has hardly any parallel in South Asia. 

More serious is the fact that political leadership 
in the country has no coherent policy towards the 
North-East. The response to the recent developments 
in Assam has been an eye-opener. While the Centre 
has drifted along, depending on its administrative 
machinery rather than undertaking any concerted 


_ political intervention, it has so far paid little atten- 


tion to the- over-all situation in this region as a 
whole., But the unrest in the North-East can never 


- be treated as a mere law-and-order question. What 


is needed is a well-thought-out policy towards the 
tribal people together with an entirely new approach 
to areas like Assam which has its peculiar problems 
born out of its history and geography. 

- Lamentably, political “leaders claiming to be 
forward-looking have by and large proved to be 
equally bankrupt. The CPI-M leadership in West 


Bengal is naturally worked up over the persecution’ 


of the Bengalee population in Assam and Tripura. 
By parliamentary standards, this may be good poli- 
tics, fetching rich dividends on a short-term poli- 
tical investment. In consequence, however, the 
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CPI-M has lost its influence not only in Assam but 
has virtually reduced itself to a party of the Bengalee 
people, a sort of Left DMK with its base confined 
to West Bengal. It is not just an accident that 
following the stand the West Bengal CPI-M-led 
Government on the Assam crisis, there has been 
a new wave of unrest among the tribal people 
in North-Bengal demanding an Uttarakhand; the 
Gurkha homeland demand has once again eripped 
Darjeeling; while on the State’s western outskirts, 
the Jharkhand Mukti. Morcha has raised its head. 
A political party without a clear stand on the 
question of nationalities and without concretely 
working out the norms of relationship among 


‘people living in areas and regions of uneven deve- 


lopment, economic, social and cultural, is bound 
to find itself reduced to a protagonist of only the 
area where it dominates and In the bargain, fails to 
combat such pernicious trends as the sons-of-the- 
soil doctrine. 

The case of Tripura is more tragic for the Com- 
munist movement. Here is an area where the Com- 
munists had a strong hold among the. tribal people: 
over the years, despite its honest efforts at promot- 
ing the cause of tribal people, it finds itself outpaced 
by the extremists among the tribal youth who have 
largely drifted away from its influence. The more 
it has to take repressive measures against the tribal 
youth to meet the present crisis, the more would 
it emerge in their eyes as the party that only defends 
the interests of the Bengalee majority. 

The tribal youth all over the North-East is in 

ferment. It is time for the political leadership of the 
country, ranging from the Congress to the Com- 
munists, to sit up and ponder why and how their 
influence has so miserably been reduced, and in 
their place, other forces, some alien to the nation’s 
interests, are having the upper hand. It is natural 
that foreign agents should operate in such a climate. 
But it will be an acknowledgement of our bank- 
ruptcy if we extent all the credit for the disorder in 
this region to the hand of the foreign agent. Let us 
look at our political shortcomings which are bound 
to be exploited by outside agencies. 
- Unless and until the political leadership of the 
nation can win over the tribal youth in the North- 
East as also elsewhere in the country, talk of national 
integration would be a mere shibboleth, and we 
shall, through our own folly, permit the integrity 
of the nation to be jeopardised. C 
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mittee of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ 
Party. This contribution is reproduced here 
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[BRE have been tremendous difficulties “and 

problems but Hungary has entered a new phase 
of development, in 1959, The socialist reorganisa- 
tion of agriculture, a very difficult and complicated 


process, was carried out in the early sixties in such. 


a way that production did not decline — in fact it 
increased, and today some of Hungary’s agricultural 
Those 


but feel at home in their cooperative farms where 
production is on a large, industrialised scale. 
even adversaries allege that Hungarian peasants long 
for the return of private property, and yet some 
time ago even a great many friends of ours said that 
itis impossible to organise cooperative farms in 
Hungary, claiming that the Hungarian peasant isan 
individualist by nature. 

To give an example of our own difficulties, in 
1958 a number of theoreticians ‘spent three days 
arguing on whether the Leninist slogan: get the sup- 
port of the poor peasant, and fight the kulak, was 
still valid. They were not able to decide and asked 
Janos Kadar to join them and listen to the diséus- 
sion. Janos Kadar came-and listened and then asked: 
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1956. 


Not — 


when did Lenin say: get the support of the forme 
poor peasant, and fight the former kulaks? B 


- 1958 one could only speak of these categories in th: 


past tense. 

Ifa dogma had been made out of what Lenj 
taught, and make up kulaks and poor peasants 
neither agriculture, nor the peasantry would have 
got to where they have, and we would not hay 


_ achieved the present degree of social stability, 


{956 was a unique event, A people, building 
socialism, within ten-odd days, found itself op 
the threshold of Fascist counter-revolution. The 
: press in the West was full of the Hungarian people 
being disillusioned with socialism. Nothing of the 
sort happened. As I said to a French journalist 
who came to see me: a man who is disappointed in 
a woman does not become disillusioned with the sex 
as a whole, but only with a particular girl. The 
Hungarian people was not disillusioned with socia- 
lism, only with the Rakosi kind of leadership. The 
- mistakes and crimes of the leadership, and that is 
the point, were exposed by the Party itself, and not 
by outsiders, certainly not by the bourgeoisie, and it 
was the Party itself which exposed the causes that 
led up to the counter-revolution of 1956 and itself 
pointed out what lessons should be drawn from 
it, N 

All this was thoroughly examined in December 
History has unambiguously verified our 
findings. 

We did as the situation compelled us: we thought 
through every issue once again. To speak some- 
what rhetoriçally: our position was that it is not 
permissible to ask the people to yield even a single 
drop of unnecessary blood, a single tear too much, 
or any unnecessary sweat. While serving the com- 
mon good, greater attention must be paid to the 
needs of individuals, their vital interests, and their 
harmonious self-fulfilment. A break was made 
with the leadership of the Rakosi type but the work 
of socialist construction was continued in the 
economy, in culture and in science. The teaching 
of Marxism-Leninism was implemented in every 
area of life always according to the specific needs of 
the Hungarian situation. 

Janos Kadar’s “who is not against ws, is with us” 
— has been given wide currency throughout the 


' world. One could not express the situation and the 


policy better or more succinctly. 

It has been always clear that however many mem- 
bers the Party might have, socialism cannot be their 
cause alone. Since, for instance, a soldier who does 
not belong to the Party, a religious man, is expected 
to deferid the country’s borders, it is only obvious 
that. he must feel our socialist native land and our 
socialist society to be his as well. The rule that 
non-party members may fill any office or function 
— except party offices — was decided on principle, 
and practice conforms with this decision. 

_ AS Marxists, we were optimists in our view of 
man even in the difficult post-1956 years. We said 
that faced with a choice between good and evil, a 
man will opt for-socialism. This is something that 
we canrely on in our work. In 1957 it was asked 
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at a meeting in Pecs, my constituency, what the 
difference there was between the Rakosi group and 
us. It is very simple, I said. A hundred were 
present. Ifthe Rakosi.clique were here, they would 
say: we know that three out of these hundred people 
have proved themselves honest, and the remaining 
97 are potential scoundrels. We, on the contrary, 
say that three out of a hundred have until now bə- 
haved like scoundrels, but we sincerely hope that 
they will change their ways; the remaining 97, how- 
ever, must b2 considered to bs honest until proven 
to be otherwise. : 


TL me establish one thing right now: one of the 

biggest dangers in the world today — and not 
only today — is political subjectivism. -It equally 
threatens the parties fighting for power and those 
already in power. A subjectivist is one who sees 
what he wants to see and not things as they ar; 
who intrudes his own wishful thinking or erroneous 
obsession into reality. 

Nowadays the prices of certain commodities have 
to be raised each year. J think and hope that any- 
one who proclaimed that people welcomed the 
higher prices would be relieved of his offise. In the 
early fifties, however, such reports were made to the 
leadership. Let me give you a concrete example. 
In those days it was customary to pay a thirteenth 
salary every year. In 1949 the newspapers reported 
that the Hungarian working class rejected the offer 
of double wages for Christmas. And I could cite 
similar examples by the thousands of subjectivism 
making black seem white in an attempt to empha- 
sise the correctness of certain ideas and to substan- 
_tiate the alleged sound judgement of the then leader- 
ship. This isa danger that has always existed in 
politics. If reality is not seen as it is — either 
because we do not wish to, or because we are unable 
to — we cannot determine objectives and goals, and 
cannot do what can and must be done. 

As I said, subjectivism appears when people or 
their leaders make their wishes appear as reality. 
If there is nothing to check this, there is danger, 
particularly for those in power. 

Even parties working underground are prone to 


see their dreams as reality. There were times when . 


we, too, made ourselves believe thata revolutionary 
situation existed, although it did not. 

It also happens, however, that a party holds dis- 
cussions of a theoretical sort on what they will do 
when they ate in power, and such discussions — in 
other words, the uncertain foundations of their 
fictive exercise of power — form the grounds on 

which they criticise us and tell u3 what we are doing 
wrong. We have no objection to criticism as such, 
but this method is subjectivist and serves no 
purpose: those who practise it, only deceive them: 
selves. 

It is the duty of a Marxist party to think of the 
future. But likewise it is its duty to analyse the 
examples of history and consider real possibilities. 
It must remember, for instance, that the bourgeoisie 
has never voluntarily and constitutionally, without 
the use of force, relinquished power. There are at 


least two historical examples before us when power 
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temporarily passed out of its hands in this way: the 
Spanish Republic and Chile. The first was over- 
thrown by military intefvention, and the second was 
overthrown by a bloody military coup supported from 
the outside. Both were followed by a murderous 
Fascist dictatorship. I do hope that it will be 
different ia the future. But itis certainly fatal sub- 
jectivism to imagine that the bourgeoisie are already - 


polishing silver platter on which they are going to 


hand over the key to power to tha forces of social- 
ism, giveo that the latter com? out on top at the 
polls. : 


am convinced that the road to socialism can be 

shortened in particular places on the basis of past 
experience, To do it successfully one has to weigh 
up critically what has gone before. 

Past experience is regularly discussed, but the 
present reality is always the starting point. A ` 
radically new situation prevails in Hungary. The 
country is about to grow out ofa state of interme- 


.diary development and is getting ready to take her 


place among the economically developed countries. 
This is the situation following the elimination of 

poverty, once the needs of subsistence are met. In 
Hungary this situation is entirely new. We really 
should examine every question afresh. Every earlier 
period had guidepots that served as points of re- 
ference. The majority of the socialist countries now 
find themselves in a situation where there are none. 

For a long time what we were worried about was - 
that people should have enough to eat,a roof over 
their heads and the appropriate clothes to wear 
whatever the weather. This is a thing of the past 
now. Our tasks are much more complex. One could 
say that the earlier psriod was more difficult, the 
present one is more complex. 

Some in the West wish to get others to believe- 
that people in Hungary are poor. They argue that. 
way on the basis of per capita national income. 
Here, too, they are wrong, though it is true that 
there is much we have to make up for. There is 
still a Gypsy problem, but only in the sense that 
they have to be settled in a permanent domicile and 
taught to work regularly. It is also true that those 


-who retired long ago, and with low pensions, have 


plenty of worries. There are families with many . 
children, and men and women Jacking skills whose 
situation, and ways of improving it, is difficult 
enough. Still, their poverty is such as would have 
bsen reckoned a decent living in — let us say — 
Horthyite Hungary. 

An example tellingly illustrates the point I am 
making. There was a heavy fall of snow in Bada- 
pest. An announcement was broadcast five times a 
day that snow-shovellers were needed — 190 forints 
for an eight-hour shift. At that time, the prince of 
63 kilograms of bread. Just a haadful reported. In 


‘other words, poverty in Hungary today is very 


different from what it once was. This in no way 
lessens the sufferings of the people affected, nor 
dogs it reduce the responsibility of the authorities, 
but it does provide the historical perspective without 
which n> raalistic assessment can be made. There 
are 600,000 applicants on housing lists in Hungary. 
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The housing problem is serious. And yet within a 
radius of about 20-30 kilometres from urban areas 
one often finds empty villages. No one wants the 
houses there. Today for parents and adult children 


- with their own families to share a flat is thought a 


hardship; forty years ago one spoke of hardship 
when families were moved out into the backyard, 
or forced to live in holes in the rocks. 

Now that poverty has been eliminated and basic 
human requirements have been satisfied socialist 
society faces tasks that are qualitatively different. 


_ There is no pait of Hungarian growth today which 


does not raise its own new problems. There was a 
time when the aim was to provide sufficient employ- 


- ment opportunities; today our problem is to keep 


\ 


the number of jobs down to the available labour 
force. These problems are no smaller than those of 
the past, but they are different. 

The 20-odd years behind us were a period of 
great social changes in Hungary. There was much 
mobility within society, within the working class, 
within the peasantry, from the peasantry to the 
working class, and from both the peasantry and the 
working class to the professions. Today 72 per cent 
of all Hungarian families are mixed families in the 
sense that workers, peasants, and professional people 
share a household. Despite all the problems of this 
extraordinarily dynamic mobility, despite the diffi- 
culties of adjusting to city life after long years in 
villages and all the trials of changing toa new way 


. of life, it can be said — though it may sound para- 


doxical — that this period of great social changes 
was one of the greatest stability in the life of indi- 
viduals. The bread'and butter anxieties of the past 
are over and done with. 

A change of generations has occurred in Hungary. 
For most of the people living in this country today 
capitalism is a thing of the past. Even 1956 is part 
of history. Leading posts, -including those in 
management, are gradually coming to be filled by 
new people, men and women born, or at least educa- 
ted, after the advent of socialism.. 

‘Mutual efforts have led to a change in relations 
between the Hungarian: People’s Republic and the 
Churches. Today they are settled and harmonious. 
Policy in regard to the Churches is that a religious 


believer, as a citizen of the Hungarian People’s © 


Republic, enjoys the same rights as any other cjtizen, 
including the right to practise his religion freely. In 
making contact with the religious rank and file 
emphasis is not placed on differences in ideology, 
on the things that separate us, whatever is shared 
in political efforts and interests is stressed instead; 
in other words, the accent is on what links church 
members and materialists — on the peaceful work 
of construction, that is work which serves the pro- 
gress and material and intellectual welfare of the 
people. In this respect the leader of the Churches 
and the clergy, recognizing the reality of the social 
change and their-true value, loyally cooperate with 
the State and also encourage their flocks to do 
likewise. i 

This is not by a long way a full description of 
what distinguishes our present position and tasks. 
We have to overcome a preat’ many contradictions 
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which exist even under socialism, some of which 
have been inherited from the past, others have arisen 
in the course of development. We have to cope, 
for instance, with the fact that socialism, whica 
raises, furthers, and propagates whatever is of worth, 
at the same time also maintains much that is less 
so and occasionally even totally valueless in the 
arts and sciences. 

What is of less worth comes to the surface more 
easily in art, in culture, or in science than elsewhere. 


J! is something new that once having turned our 

backs on the society of want objects can b2come 
the aims of life, ceasing to be mere means or 
instruments. There is a danger of acquiring the 
ways of the petty-bourgeoisie. 

A large -number of problems could not have 
been foreseen. Hungary’s is a dynamic society, one 
which in a sense is passing from one stage to the 
next. The term used is that we are building deve- 
loped socialism. This means at the same time that 
we are switching from short-term programmes, 
covering three or four years, to longterm planning, 
something justified not only by economic and tech- 
nical considerations, but also by far-reaching social 
problems and causes.. 

Last year I went to see a cooperative farm where 
I talked to 90-odd people doing professional work 
on the land, who had started their working lives as 
farmhands, or else where the children of farmhands. 
While talking, J wondered whether these people are 
happier today. They no longer do servile work ar 
carry out simple routine tasks but instead hold 
responsible positions, bearing the weight of serious 
problems on their shoulders, sometimes problems 
of national importance. I could not answer, but 
what I do know is that they are able to make more 
of themselves, they have a better chance to develop 
their personalities, do more meaningful work, and 
lead a fuller life. 

There is a danger that the means for making life 
easier and richer, more comfortable and more 
attractive, may become, for some people, aims 
pursued for their own sake. Such a person buys a 
car not to get from one place to another, to see 
more of the country and the world, but because a 
caris a status symbol — the West taught us that 
term. Purchasing a car may become a major goal 
in his life. He thinks that the make of car makes 
the man. Itisaway of thinking which has been 
taken over from the bourgeoisie. I think that one 
cannot ignore the danger in any country that some 
time after the working class and peasantry assume 
power they will take over certain undesirab!e habits 
and attitudes from the overthrown exploiting classes, 
and even from the newly rich, the parvenues, in 
Hegel’s terminology. 


WE live in difficult and confused times. There is 
l need for a system of values that integrates what 
is valuable that the past has to offer and much that 
is fundamentally new. Some fundamenta! human 
and moral values have never found mass expression 
in class societies. They will be fully accepted oaly 
when the society of poverty has become a thing of 
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the past and what has to be enforced by law now | 


will have become accepted moral norms. 
One could jocularily claim that more people are 
after a career in Hungary today than. ever before. 
There are more opportunities for upward mobility, 
` for getting on in the world. In the Hungary of .the 
turn of the century ‘it was considered praise if a 
‘young man was said to be keen on a career. When 
parents with nubile girls said this, they meant they 
would welcome the young man as a suitor. But if 
someone calls a Hungarian citizen a careerist today, 
he almost certainly will be sued for slander. 
Changes in semantics reveal a great deal about 
society, but those who live in it are rarely conscious 
of these changes. Anyone trying to form an objective 
' picture of ordinary people in Hungary and in a 
capitalist country on a similar level of development 
would find significances. Universal human and 
moral values have become part of the general 
currency to a different degree. There are differences 


concerning the things which people feel ashamed - 


of and are proud of it in our country and in capital- 
i tries. 

S the workplace brigades, called socialist brigades, 
whose aim is to meet higher socialist standards in 
work, in study, and in life are typical collectives in 
Hungary today. These teams of workers keep a 
regular diary and regularly note visits to the theatre, 
works of literary value they have read, visiting sick 
fellow-workers and other good deeds for the day. 
Perhaps some of these actions still lack real mean- 
ing, just as there are still people today who buy 
great books merely to look good on the shelves. 
But the time is not far when real needs will become 
apparent at the back of the earlier formal require- 


- «ments. Those who now attend concerts and thea- 


trical performances only for the sake of an entry in 
‘the brigade diary may turn into ideal audiences who 
really understand and take in the message of works 
of art. If someone continues to buy books merely 
for display, there is a likelihood that his children 
browse through them and read some. 

There are sound fashions. as well, not only bad 
ones. It isa good thing if it is fashionable in a 
country to read and to listen to great music. It is 
good if it is fashionable to be kind and good, to 
visit sick fellow-workers and help those in need. 
Thousands of little pieces make up the ‘authentic 
mosaic, a picture which — luckily — always seems 
a little darker to us than to those who view it from 
the outside, from a greater distance. Luckily, I say, 
because it is only right and proper that we should 
be the first to notice what is bad, and others 
should be more aware of what we have already 
achieved.. ` 

We could oversimplify and just ask whether moral 
standards in Hungary are higher today than they 
were forty “years ago. Taking people individually 
- this would be difficult to answer. If, however, I look 
at the picture as a whole, and take people collec- 
. tively, I am ready to say yes. I am prepared to say 
this even though I could reel off a long list of objec- 
tions concerning ways of thinking, patterns of 
behaviour, and other things that can hardly be re- 
garded as desirable. 


Cai 
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AN’s first and most fundamental right is the 


right to life. In Hungary, unlike in capitalist 
states, there is no financial insecurity, and we hold 
this a precious and great achievement. We are 
beginning to have a different kind of problem, for 
even those people feel fully secure in whose life a 
little insecurity may be necessary because they work 
badly and without enthusiasm. 

There are, however, human problems that did not 
exist at all forty years ago. Earlier, a pensionable 
job was the life-goal of many, it held promise of 
some financial security in old age. Now, parallel 


_ with the development of jastitutional care for the 


aged, inner conflicts are multiplying which are 
induced by retirement, isolation from the workplace 
collective, and the lack of a feeling of being of use 
and being needed.We do not intend raising the pre- 
sent retirement age whichis 55 for women and 60 
for men. But if we were to survey people in the age- 
group, it is certain that a fair number — especially 
white-collar workers and professional people—would 
favour raising the retirement age. 

Many come to me with minor or major annoy- 
ances, problems and requests, But it is very rare that 
people want help to allow them to retire early. On 
the contrary, numerous people have asked for my 
help to postpone retirement by a couple of years. 
Sometimes even consultant physicians and surgeons 
and university professors come to me for this pur- 
pose, though iñ their case there is a tacit understan- 
ding that they can work till 65 and 70 years respec- 
tively, health and strength permitting. They want to 
remain active despite the fact that financial con- 
siderations are not present in their case since their 
incomes, and therefore their pensions, are well 
above the average. Ih other words, the earlier pro- 
blems have been replaced by problems of a different 
order. These problems may be different, but as pro- 
blems they affect people similarly: they cause anxiety 
and suffering. 


Retirement is closely linked to leisure, and leisure ~ 


is directly concerned with making meaningful use of 
it, that is with art & literature. The number of works 
and authors has considerably gone up, the receptive 
medium too has greatly grown. However, one cannot 
claim, for instance, that today’s Hungarian poets 


are better than'the great poéts of the capitalist era. 


In any event, in Hungary today nothing of artistic 


value is lost in desk-drawers, for business or other ` 


reasons. Only 137 copies of Nagyon faj (It hurts 
very much), the last volume by Hungary’s great 
national poet who wasa proletarian, Attila Jozsef, 
1937, could be sold in his life-time. Today the works 
of much poorer poets than he are brought out in 
10,000 copies, 

I would never undertake to rank authors and their 
works. The most I can do is say whom I consider a 
great poet, and who are poets whose works I like. 

There was a mechanical approach which held that 
socialism automatically gives birth-to greater artists 
than capitalism. Gyorgy Lukacs said with some 
scepticism that a rabbit will not be bigger on the 
top of Mount Everest than an elephant in the plains, ` 
He Was arguing against those who thought that. a 
superior ideology would automatically give birth to 
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finer works. It would be a basic mistake to think 
t hat great works can be produced on order. 

It does not depend on us. when and how many 
good works will be produced. It would be in vain 
to tell an artist: “Produce a masterpiece tomorrow!” 
This very bad type of ‘subjectivism existed in the 


early years of socialism. All one can dois to pro- - 


vide congenial conditions for work. Whatever of 
real value is born — in Europe, Africa, Asia, or 
anywhere else in the world — should be made avail- 
-able as quickly and to as wide masses as possible, 
that is what matters. 7 l 
UJ SPOR TUNATELY, terminology is often inaccurate; 
sometimes similar words carry different meanings. 
We lack sufficiently differentiated definitions for emo- 
tional conditions like justified national feeling and 


pride, or on the other hand national hatred and feel- : 


ings of superiority, contempt for other nations. The 
bourgeoisie has always been able to exploit this lack 
of terminological clarity for its own ends. Divide and 
rule continues to be effective practice even under the 
changed conditions of our times, It endangers pro- 
gress. It would be wrong to underestimate this 
danger. 

Rosa Luxemburg wrote that the bankruptcy of 
capitalist society would automatically produce socia- 
lism. Lenin replied in a letter that the birth of 


socialism is not an automatic process, one reason ` 


being that every country has national minorities, 
hatred against which can be incited. 

. I am sure that love of country cannot be eliminat- 
ed from anybody. The existence of nations is not a 
tactical issue, nations will exist: fora long time to 
come. Since national existence is inseparable from 
the existence of our world, the nursing of national 
feeling, national traditions and even the protection 
of national independence are all inseparable from 
internationalism. It is necessary that the responsi- 
bility of Communist Parties towards their own work- 
ing class and people should be linked to solidarity 
with the workers of the ‘world, every progressive 
movement, and all the nations in their struggle for 
freedom and the consolidation of their independence, 


for democracy, socialism, and world peace. This 
alone allows this responsibility to be carried out. 
Through nationalism one can achieve only transi- 
tional, and not lasting, successes. 

The existence of nations implies the need for their 
coexistence, and for conferences of the Helsinki sort. 
Two sets of questions spring to mind. First, it is 
not good if peaceful coexistence remains a theoreti- 
cal declaration. Its positive influence can really 
operate only if ever bigger parts of the world hold a 
stake in its practical implementation. We have been 
urging the establishment and development of indus- 
trial, economic, commercial, and financial links on 
the basis of mutual advantages. That is, we want 
more and more people to be interested in peace and 
peaceful coexistence, since the latter means more 
than simply life without war. 

Second, Helsinki gave. the entire world much to 
learn from. It is an example on how wide the fields 
of possible cooperation are for countries with diver- 
gent social systems. It isa pity that afterwards cer- 
tain capitalist circles tried to spoil the spirit of 
Helsinki by attacking the Final Act. Contradictory 
to the letter and spirit of Helsinki, they slandered 
socialism under the pretext of defending human 
rights. In reality we have better reason for criticis- 
ing them in this respect. In Hungary — though in 
a different form and using different methods — 
democratic ways are more valid, and more widely 
observed, than under capitalism, Bourgeois pro- 
paganda is trying to equate certain terms — bourge- 
ois parliamentarianism, socialist parliamentarianism, 
etc. — which resemble one another formally but are 
entirely different in content. And yet what is impor- 
tant here is not the form but the content. 

What matters is whether the socialist or the capi- 
talist system can give more to man, to humani ty; 
what matters is which system can provide an answer 
to the world’s vital issues, holding out clear perspec- 
tives, and putting forward a programme of progress 
for mankind valid today and tomorrow. I am firmly 
convinced that socialism is superior in these matters, 
The true facts and convincing arguments tilt the 
balance in the favour of socialism. [ 


SA 


Middle-class — 
(Contd. from page 12) 


cause it is this class that has 
derived the maximum benefits of 
education and modernisation in 
every sphere of life in free India. 
All the fruits of progress have 
been theirs to enjoy, quite un- 
like millions of their country- 
men and women whose poverty 
has remained untouched by poli- 
_ tical freedom. 

The feudal attitude of the mid- 
dle class, their reactionary up- 
holding of norms and mores that 
may have been valid in their 
grandfather’s days and their 
cynical indifference to. social 
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issues raise the question: What 
difference does it make that these 
people are citizens of the world’s 
largest democracy with its proud 
history of a freedom movement 


that set an example to the world? ` 


The commonest sentiment one 
can hear expressed by the mid- 
die class, young and middle- 
aged alike, is: ‘‘What is there in 
this country? We would rather 
settle abroad.” 

Those who do get opportuni- 
ties to go abroad don’t mind 


their second-class citizen status: 


there because they feel compen- 
sated by the material benefits 
they enjoy. | 

What do 33 years of political 


independence signify to the mid- 
die class? With all the oppor- 
tunities they have for playing 
some sort of role, however 
minor, in the reconstruction and 
genuine liberation of their coun- 
try, they choose to remain in 
their pre-1947 cocoons, nurturing 
the retrograde notions that have 
oppressed the country since long 
before Mahatma Gandhi gave 
the call to the British to Quit 
India. The only irony now is 
that it is these citizens of Free 
Bharat who want to quit India 
and live in comfort in some 
affluent land, far from th epro- 
blems and backwardness of their 
own country! O 
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LONG-TERM PERSPECTIVE 


Third World 
and ? 
Socialist Nations 


LADISLAV DVORAK 


Or of the most striking features of international 
relations in the present epoch are the deepening 
ties between the national liberation movements and 
world socialism, between the developing and socialist 
countries. These ties exert crucial influence on the 
social content of the national liberation struggles 
waged by oppressed peoples, opening qualitatively 
new perspectives for their development. The rela- 
tions with the national liberation movements are of 
particular importance to world socialism. 

The question of the ties between world socialism 
and the national liberation movements, between the 
countries of. the socialist community and the 
developing countries has become one of the most 
topical problems of world politics, which is not only 
elaborately discussed in both Marxist and non- 
Marxist literature, in the United Nations and in 
other international forums, but which has become a 
sharp question of practical leadership of the class 
struggle within the individual developing countries 
as well as on the world scale between the forces of 
progress and reaction. 

The -ties between the countries of the socialist 
community and the developing countries do not rest 
on temporary, secondary and subjective factors. It is 
a natural process with long-term, profound, objec- 
tive foundations. Their main contents are formed 
by the world revolutionary process and by the 
dialectical/performance of its three components — 
the world socialist system, the international working 
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class, and the national liberation movement. The 
national liberation revolutions have been outgrowing 
the narrow national framework of individual count- 
ries, and becoming international. In consequence, 
they are directed against imperialism as a whole. 
The emerging conflicts not only reflects the anta- 
gonism between the subjugated, exploited nations 
and imperialism, but also form part of the world 
wide antagonism between the forces of democracy, 
freedom and socialism, and those of reaction, domi- 
nation, exploitation and counter-revolution. A signi- 
ficant trend in many national liberation revolutions 
lies in the enrichment of their social content by 
growing rapproachement with the other forces of the 
world revolutionary process, and thus their progres- 


sive role is getting stronger. This tendency emerges _ 


on the one hand as a consequence of the objective 


dialectics of the revolutionary process in the deve- 


loping countries, and on the other through the 
influence of two other forces — the countries of the 
socialist system and the international working class. 

The objective foundation of the alliance of the 
three great revolutionary forces of the present time 
is made up on the one hand by the character and 
structure of that all-world force that is coming up 
against them, which is imperialism, and on the other 
by the socio-economic, national liberation, anti- 
imperialist nature of those very three forces and 
their common interest in the struggle against the 
common enemy. Besides these anti-imperialist 
attitudes, there exist also other common interests, 
The Twenty-fifth CPSU Congress defined this 
common basis as follows: ‘‘We are tied to the over- 
whelming majority of states which emerged thanks 
to the dissolution of the colonial system with a pro- 
found desire for peace and freedom and with our 
dislike for any forms of aggression and domination 
and for the exploitation of one country by another. 
These common fundamental efforts provide a rich 
and fruitful ground on which our friendship will be 
strengthening and deepening also in the future.” 

The alliance between world socialism and the 
national liberation movements, between the coun- 
tries of the socialist community and the developing 
countries, is being developed at the present stage 
in the following fundamental directions and forms: 


(a) Inthe political field these main objectives - 


are purgued: liberation of the remaining colonies, 
protectorates and other forms of colonialism; the 
strengthening of the state sovereignty of the deve- 
loping countries, support to their inalienable right 
and real possibility to determine their own state 
and social systems and choose their own way of 
further’ development; resistance to neo-colonialism 
in all its forms and defence against the export of 
counter-revolution; liquidation ‘of all manifestations 
of inequality limiting the sovereignty of developing 
countries; elimination of the imperialist diktat in 
international relations, the opening and expansion 
of all-sided relations with all countries irrespective 
of their social order; strengthening of universal 
peace and security of nations, implementation of the 
principles of peaceful co-existence of states with 
different social systems, realisation of the principles 
of collective security; expansion of all-sided rela- 
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tions and cooperation with the USSR and other 
countries of the socialist community as the pillars of 
independence and development of the countries of 
the Third World. 

The countries of the socialist community with the 
USSR at the head granted all-sided assistance to the 
nations of Asia, Africa and Latin America in their 
struggle against imperialism and in the construction 
of a new life, as shown by the examples of Vietnam 
and other countries of South-East Asia, of the Arab 
nations in their struggle for freedom and indepen- 
dence and against reaction and imperialism; of 
Angola and other African countries; of Cuba, Chile 
and other countries in Latin America. Countries 
of the socialist community maintain diplomatic and 
political relations with an overwhelming majority of 
the developing countries. At present time Czecho- 
slovakia maintains diplomatic relations with -78 
developing countries, of which 23 are in Asia, 40 in 
Africa and 15 in Latin America. 

(b) In the military field, the following main 
objectives are pursued: assistance to fighters against 
colonialism; strengthening of the defence capability 
of developing countries, assistance in defence against 
the aggression of neo-colonialists, neutralisation of 
attempts by international imperialism to make the 
territories of former colonies and semi-colonies 
military and strategic bases, training areas and 
advance positions against the national liberation 
forces, and the socialist countries; fight against 
militarism, for disarmament, for the elimination of 
hotbeds of war, for the creation of nuclear-free 
zones and for the establishment of regional systems 
of collective security in the Third World. 

Countries of the socialist community constitute 
the principal obstacle to imperialism in the realisa- 
tion of many plans for a new territorial re-distribu- 
tion of vast areas of the Third World, as borne out 
by the well-known statement of Henry Kissinger on 
the possibility of US military intervention over 
Middle East oilfields, and by President Carter’s 
directive on the preparation of American military 
units for the “protection of oil deposits” in the Gulf 
area. The socialist countries fulfil the function of 
a kind of protective shield for the developing coun- 
tries before intervention from outside, before 
attempts aimed at reversing or halting the revolu- 
tionary process; they become a barrier that ‘‘para- 
lyses imperialism, makes it impossible for it to 
create counter-revolution. and they fulfil their inter- 
national duty by granting increasing assistance to 
peoples fighting for freedom and independence, by 
strengthening peace and international security.” 
(The International Advisory Meeting of the Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties, Moscow 1969). 

(c) In the economic field the following main 
directions are pursued: economic liberation of 
former colonies and semi-colonies from imperialism, 
and liquidation of the decisive positions of foreign 
monopolies in their respective economies; elimina- 
tion of the semi-colonial, deformed, monoculture 
character of the economy unilaterally directed to 
the needs of imperialist countries, and the creation 
of many-branched national economies capable of 
accumulation and extended reproduction first of all 
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on the basis of their own needs and resources, the 
construction of their own, particularly processing, 
industries, and the realisation of industrialisation; 
expansion of mutually advantageous co-operation, 
elimiration of inequality and exploitation of the 
developing countries. 

Economic relations between the socialist countries 
and the developing countries have many specific 
features. These relations are not yet socialist ones 
and do not take place within the world socialist eco- 
nomic system, but they-already differ substantially 
from the relations prevailing in the world capitalist 
and socialist economy which is governed by the law 
of maximum profits. In the course of this economic 
co-operation specific international economic rela- 
tions are being formed which have a democraiic 
character, and in their political and economic 
substance, constitute a transitory type betwecn 
capitalist relations. They are no more subject to 
the law of maximum profits, yet the laws of the 
socialist community do not govern them. The 
international division of labour emerging between 
the socialist countries and the developing ones is 
based on equal and long-term foundations, and its 
aim is to create such international production spe- 
cialisation as would promote quick growth of 
internal resources and the creation of national 
economies with modern technological resources and 
production organisations as the basis for equal and 
mutually advantageous relations between the deve- 
loping countries and all other countries. 

The economic relations between the two groups 
have shown rapid growth. Inthe years from 1956 
to 1977, the trade exchange between member coun- 
tries of the Council of Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA) and the developing countries was growing 
on an average by 14 per cent annually, while in the 
sixties and the early seventies it represented the 
most dynamic component of world trade. At pre- 
sent, the developing countries account for 10 per 
cent of the foreign trade volume of the CMEA 
countries: in the USSR it was 11.6 per cent in 1976, 
and in the CSSR 7.3 per cent in 1977. 

The CMEA countries grant assistance to 78 
developing countries, and they have up to the pre- 
sent built up, and are building up, 3,580 industrial 
and other large’establishments in those countries and 
have accorded them long-term credits under favour- 
able conditions amounting to 14 billion roubles. 
Until 1977 more than 600 theusand skilled workers, 
technicians and engineers have been trained in the 
developing countries with the help of CMEA coun- 
tries. More than 180 training facilities built with the 
help of CMEA countries can train 70 to 80 thousand 
specialists in various disciplines annuallv. Besides, 
in the socialist countries are studying 40 thousand 
students from more than 100 developing countries. 

In recent years new tendencies have become in- 
creasingly manifest in economic relations. Continu- 
ing industrialisation causes considerable changes in 
the economies of the developing countries (growth 
in the importance of industries and services, reduc- 
tion of the share of agriculture). The developing 
countries’ consumption in a large number of less 
complicated industrial products is being increasingly 
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covered by their own production, while possi- 
bilities of exporting even semi-finished as well as 
finished products are rising. In consequence, the 
commodity structure of imports and exports of 
developing countries is changing. This means that 
the present complementarity of ‘branch structures’ 
between „the socialist countries and the developing 
ones cannot be taken to be unchangeable but must 
be seen as a dynamically developing process which 
the socialist countries must take into dccount in the 
long-term.formation of the CMEA production com- 
plex as a whole as well as in individual member- 
countries. Also besides the classical forms of foreign 
trade, it is production co-operation and specialisa- 
tion as well as scientific and technological co-opera- 
tion that acquire increasing importance. 

Thus, there ‘is developing a significant tendency of 
transition from single operations in the field of trade’ 
towards’ comprehensive, long term and stable econo- 
mic cooperation New. tendencies in the interna- 
tional division of labour between the socialist 
countries and the developing countries are seen 
in dynamic perspective forms like long-term trea- 
ties and agreements on economic, scientific and 
technological co-operation for petiods of 10 to 15 
years, production co-operation in mining and proces- 
sing branches, creation of mutually complementary 
production capacities, long-term co-operation in the 
preparation of personnel by one partner according 
fo the needs and orders of the other, establishment 
of mixed enterprises in developing countries whose 
production satisfies, local needs and provides for 
exports to the sociasist countries. 7 i 

While bilateral. relations have prevailed so far, the 
trend of relations on a multilateral basis is deve- 
_ loping. A vigorous impulse toward this trend has 

been the Comprehensive Programme of Socialist 
Economic Integration adopted in 1971 in which the 
developing countries can also participate. In recent 
years some of them have signed appropriate agree- 
ments on co-operation; others are showing serious 
interest in co-operation with the CMEA. Represent- 
atives of certain developing countries attend CMEA 
sessions as observers. The isclusion of individual 
developing countries in CMEA activities can be con- 
sidered one of the significant tendencies in the co- 
operation between the socialist and the developing 
countries. Mutual co-operation among CMEA 
member-countries in strengthening their relations 
with the Third World is growing. An expression of 
this tendency is co-operation by CMEA countries 
in the construction of certain whcle plants in deve- 
loping countries. An example is the co-operation 
between the USSR and the CSSR in the deliveries 
of facilities for the Indian industrial complex at 
Ranchi. Institutional forms, like the International 
Bank of Mutual Co-operation, International Invest- 
ment Bank, etc., have also been established. 


The process of gradual inclusion of the developing ` 


countries in the international -socialist division of 
labour, the elaboration of forms and mechanism for 
co-ordination and specialisation of the production 
and other phases, constitute a long, complicated 
process requiring all-sided preparation. 

(d) In the ideological field these main objectives 
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are pursued: fight against the ideology of national 
and racial oppression, against the reactionary aspects 
of nationalism, chauvinism and national exclusivity; 
exposure of imperialist policy and ideology, fight 
against the ideological expansion of neo-colonialism, 
against the monopoly of imperialist countries in the 
communication media, against the concepts of 
“mutual dependence”, ‘“‘partnership’ and other 
theories justifying the dependent position of the 
developing countries; exposure of imperialist policy 
and ideology directed at subverting the alliance bet- 
ween the national liberation movements, developing 
countries, countries of the socialist community and 
the international workers’ movement; fight against 
anti-Communism and anti-Sovietism, against both 
Leftist and Rightist opportunism and revisionism and 
against Maoism; spreading of ideas of the liberation 
and equality of nations, peaceful co-existence and 
social progress; support to anti-imperialist, patriotic, 
democratic ideas, particularly to the concepts of 
revolutionary democrats;,support to the spreading 
of ideas of scientific socialism among the masses. 

The consistent struggle of: the socialist countries 
against bourgeois ideology helps the national libera- 
tion forcés to overcome the spiritual influence of 
imperialism in those countries, to fight against neo- . 
colonialist compaigns directed to the “seizing of 
thinking’ of the peoples of the developing countries. 
In spite of stubborn resistance by reactionary 
circles, pro-imperialist forces and regimes, and in 
spite of the waves of disorientation to which parti- 
cularly the petit-bourgeois strata succumb, world 
socialism comes up as a gigantic factor spreading 
democratic, patriotic, anti-imperialist ideas that 
correspond to the objective needs of the national 
and social liberation of those countries. ; 

(e) In the international sphere the alliance of the 
socialist and the developing countries is focussed 
on the following main areas: the fight for peaceful 
co-existence of states with different social systems, 
international detente, peace and security of nations, 
creation of systems of collective security, nuclear- 

_free zones and other measures in the framework of 
the different continents and regions; co-operation 
between and among states irrespective of social 
systems, on the basis of sovereignty, equality, non- 
intervention and mutual advantage; alliance in the 
struggle against the aggressions of imperialism, neo- 
colonialism, racism; a new international economic 
order; positive role for the developing countries in 
international organisations, particularly the United 
Nations: strengthening of the role of developing 
countries in world developments in favour of 
peace, democracy, freedom of nations and social 
progress. 

Of great ‘importance in the deepening of the 
alliance in the international political field is a correct 
understanding of the content and significance of 
international detente and of the role played by 
developing countries in this process. The imperialists 
interpret peaceful co-existence as preservation of the 
status quo that would block the revolutionary libera- 
{ion movements. The foreign policy of socialism is 
a peaceful and at the same time a class policy; it 

j (Continued on page 27) 
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[2 prospects of the negotiations would depend 

upon the-issues chosen by the Third World coun- 
tries and the programmes proposed by them for nego- 
tiation and upon how much power they can muster 
behind their position. The choice of issues has to be 
related to the economic conditions in the industrial- 
ised countries and the evolving perceptions within 
those countries about the inter-dependence of the 
world economy. On many issues, particularly in- 
volving finance, capital flows, and trade, there is an 
increasing awareness in the industrialised ` countries 
that most of their national problems require global 


solutions which cannot be effective if they are con- 


fined to an understanding between the industrialised 
countries only. The international capital markets 
have so pyramided, and the exposures of the finan- 
cial institutions to the Third World countries have 
made them so vulnerable, that problems of Third 
World countries would have magnified impact on 
the economies of the industrialised countries. On 
trade, the inter-dependence has*become even more 
obvious, as the Third, World countries as a whole 
now constitute a significant market for a number of 
industrialised-countries. On the other hand, some of 
the imports from Third World countries have creat- 
ed serious problems for the competitive producers 
in the industrialised countries while being lucrative 


‘to the end-users and consumers. The problems of 


adjustment in the industrialised countries to the pros- 
pects of increasing and competitive supply of lab- 
our-intensive and materials-intensive products from 


Third World countries could provide a sufficient 


basis for reaching an understanding through negoti- 
ation with the Third World countries. 


Thus, in the fields of finance and trade, given the 


conditions of the world economy and alignment of 
interests in the industrialised countries, there may 
be some opportunity for the Third World countries 
to formulate proposals for negotiation which can be 


positive, yielding benefits to both parties and there- 


The first part of this article appeared in last week’s 
Mainstream (Augst 9, 1980). 
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fore increasing the chance of their acceptance. 

There may also be some issues in the field of com- 
modities ,which .can be effectively negotiated in the 
future, in addition to individual commodity arrange- 
ments. But the process and outcome of the negotia- 
tions would very much depend upon how the soli- 
darity in the position of the Third World producer 
countries are built up, through the balancing of 
costs and benefits and mutual inter-dependence in 
terms of production and investment. In fact, if such 
a solidariry can be built up, the Third World coun- 
tries can possibly negotiate, with success, proposals 
which are clearly zero-sum in the short run, with con- 
cessions from the industrialised countries in commo- 
dities as well as in other fields, in a situation as of 
today. When all the contending parties have suff- 
cient bargaining power, a situation of warfare or 
discord may make everybody worse off. An orderly 
re-arrangement of the international economic system 
has a high premium for all the industrialised coun- 
tries when the previous arrangement proved to be 
‘deficient even for them. A reformed system with a 
new set of rules and institutions, protecting the 
interests of the Third World countries, may be 
better for them than the breakdown of the entire 
system of international relations. 

The call for ‘“‘collective self-reliance’, given by 
the Third World countries in a number of confer- 
ences in the last couple of years, indicates the move 
to firm up the solidarity of the Group of 77. But the 
role of the OPEC in this process might turn out to 
be critical. The surpluses of a number of OPEC 
countries have all but disappeared, and those who 
still have surpluses, may find it difficult to resist 
pressures from those who do not, for increasing the 


- oil prices and reducing their supplies, even in the 
‘face of strong opposition from the industrialised 


countries. It is not unlikely that the situation of the 
mid-1970’s may be repeated in the near future, when 
the OPEC, feeling the pressures from the indust- 
rialised countries, would want to consolidate their 
position with the other Third World countries. Even 
if such a situation does not actually arise, the pros- 
pects of its arising may be sufficient for them to act 
in this manner. Moreover, a consolidation of the 
OPEC with the economies of the other Third World 
countries, built up through investments, complemen- 
tary production and supply co-ordination may 
actually be highly beneficial to the OPEC countries, 
considering the way the purchasing power. of their 
surpluses deployed in the industrialised countries 
have eroded over time. If the OPEC countries per- 


- ceived their long-run interest in their association 


with other Third World countries, they could con- 
ceivably provide leadership to the Group of 77, 
either by using their own negotiating strength with 
the industrialised countries, or by providing the 
Third World countries with what President Nyerere 
described as “‘the strike fund”. That could alter the 
balance of negotiating power sufficiently to lead to 
successful outcomes of North-South negotiations. 


THE above analysis leads to certain broad policy 


conclusions for the North-South negotiations to be 
conducted effectively from the point of view of both 
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the industrialised and the Third World countries. 
The first, as has been discussed, is the need for eco- 
nomic analysis and a mechanism for working out 


appropriate issues and proposals for negotiations - 


and programmes for building up solidarity of Third 
World countries. Secondly, if this is accepted, there 
would be need for institutionalising this mechanism 
for the Third World countries. Co-ordinating - the 
interests of the different Third World countries, 
balancing the gains and the losses from different 
proposals, and adjusting the proposals simultaneous- 
ly, keeping both the distribution of net gains and 
the objectives of the overall negotiation in view, 
would involve a continuous process of dialogue, if 
not some negotiations, between the countries of the 
Group of 77. This. would call for an institutional 
mechanism to conduct such dialogues in a syste- 
matic manner and not as an ad hoc response to 
specific situations. Thirdly, such an institutional 
mechanism should be served by a secretariat to pro- 
vide technical support to-the consultation machinery, 


Again this should be a permanent body, and not an. 


ad hoc agency, to keep track of the almost conti- 
nuous developments in the different areas of nego- 
tiations and also to let it acquire.an image of 
neutrality among the Third World countries by not 
being reliant on the support of individual countries 
for periodic renewal of its lease of existence. 

- All these follow naturally from the requirements 
of the Third World countries to make a success of 
their negotiations. The fourth conclusion, which 
complements the above three, but can be supported 


even if the above is not accepted, relates to the need” 


' for research and information. For any negotiation 


to be effective, all the contending parties should have - 


information, as full as possible, on all the implica- 
tions of the different proposals and their impact on 
their economies. The North as well as the South 
would depend upon such information and research, 
carried out objectively. From the point of view of 
the South, however, the requirement of research and 
information is somewhat different and much more 
crucial, because in addition to negotiating with the 
North, they have to carry on a process of nego- 
tiation among themselves. To arrive at a consolida- 
ted platform, which would reconcile the different 
_ interests within their own ranks, and which would 
_also serve as a basis for negotiations with the North, 
they would need research and information, first on 
the costs and benefits of the proposals differentially 


affecting the countries within their own group, and ` 


‘second on the strength and weakness of the position 
of the North. The differences within the North, 
between countries and between dominant interest 
groups, may have to be utilised for the support of the 
South. The objectivity of research and information in 
this context is different from the objectivity of global 
research on the technical aspects of the proposals 
alone. l 

The effectiveness of the process of negotiation 
would also depend on the format of negotiation. It 
has sometimes been noted that the UNCTAD format 
of negotiations on the basis. of Group positions has 
often been an obstacle to the progress of negotia- 
tions.: But even if it is true that the division of coun- 
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-differences among themselves. 


tries between Groups of 77 and B, or the South and | 


the North, is somewhat arbitrary, it does not neces- 
sarily detract from their usefulness in a process of 
negotiations. The Group of 77 may have substantial 


alignments, levels of development, stages of indust- 
rialisation or the impact of different problems, it 
may be split into a number of overlapping groups of 
countries. If the world was rational and: the nego- 
tiations were not based on bargaining strength but 
were conducted purely on the merits ofthe cases or 


‘the problems, it might have been more useful to 


negotiate on the basis of functional groups, between 
countries which are affected differentially by a parti- 
cular problem. But if the concessions that the Third 
World countries hope to derive on any of the issues 
depend on their bargaining strength,’ it would 
not be unjustified if they insisted on negotiating as 
the Group of 77 as a whole with the Group B 


‘countries as the adversary. At most forums of the 


North-South negotiations the Group of 77 usually 
conducted the negotiations through one chosen 
spokesman, who had to go through a process of 
prior consultation every time a new issue cropped 


up. In the asbence of a parallel machinery for 


conflict-resolution, it often meant delay, procrastina- 
tion and occasional filibustering. But it also ensured 
that at every stage the Group of 77 had one unified 
negotiating position. If, as suggested above, the 


In terms of interest | 


Group of 77 could establish a permanent machinery. - 


to reconcile conflicts among themselves and formulate 
alternative negotiating positions parallel to the for- 
mal process of negotiation with the industrialised 


countries, the weakness of the existing system of ad — 


hoc consultations could be removed. This would 
increase the effectiveness of thé Group of 77 negotia- 


. ting strategy. It would also improve their solidarity 


and bargaining strength. 

In most of the North South negotiations the 
Group B countries behaved asa group of hetero- 
geneous countries, with little co-ordination of their 
position. The statements of the official spokesmen 
of Group B were often, especially when critical 
issues were discussed, followed by the -statements of 
other representatives, such as from the United States, 
the EEC and Nordic States, and their statements 


were not infrequently contradictory. This, of course, — 


gave these countries some advantage of flexibility of 
responding to the G-77 position at different levels of 
accommodation. They could also shift their stand 
with relative ease, as if to adjust among themselves, 
which kept the Third World countries guessing at 


_the prospects of their proposals. 


So long as the objective of the Group.B countries 


ws 


was to block the negotiations and prevent the’. 


changes, this method of functioning would have 
served their interest. But if there is a genuine 
intention to reach some agreement, they may have to 
change their approach. The main characteristic of 
the Group B position up till now was that it was 
reactive and not autonomous. It was formed in 


response to the position or the demands of the 


Group of 77 and not as a suo moto initiative to solve 


the problems affecting them. The initiatives that the ` 


United States had taken, for the Development 
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Security Facility or the International Resources 
Bank, were not well thought out, nor were co-ordi- 
nated with other members of Group B. If Group B 
countries came out with their own co-ordinated 
proposals, on their solutions to the problems of 
development, it might alter the course of the North- 
South negotiations. So the issue is not whether the 
{Group format of negotiations should be abandoned, 
but how to make the most effective use of it. 
The essential political nature of the negotiations 


would also determine the choice of the forum of’ 


negotiations. The Third World countries prefer the 

- United Nations to agencies like the World Bank, the 
IMF or the GATT as the appropriate forum for 
negotiations. They consider that agreements in 
principle can be worked out only in a political 
forum, on the judgements of relative power con- 
figurations, and the political implications of accept- 
ance or rejection of a proposal. The Bank-Fund 
agencies are technical bodies which can come in at 
the second stage of negotiation when the principles 
have been agreed upon, but the technical details 
have to be worked out. There also, if possible, they 
would prefer ad hoc, technical or preparatcry groups 
“under the UN to hold such discussions, as was done 
for the Common Fund negotiations. The voting 
system in the Bank-Fund agencies is weighted 
against the Third World countries, while at the UN 
their numerical majority protects them from besing 
outvoted. Further, as borrowers from the Bank- 
Fund system, they are ata disadvantage in raising 
issues of fundamenta! reform, based on a criticism 
of the operation of the international lending agencies. 
Even “if the reservations’ of the Third World 
countries are appreciated, the importance of technical 
expertise in the negotiations about the details of the 
proposals cannot be denied. Since the supply of exper- 
tise is limited, and since the appropriateness of differ- 
ent proposals, especially in the fields of money, fin- 
ance and tariff and non-tariff practices cannot be ex- 

_ amined in isolation from the experience of the actual 
i operation of tbe institutions, the role of the Fund, 
Bank and the GATT agencies cannot be denied. 
But what may have to bs ensured is that they are 
involved purely in their technical capacity and not as 
a forum for political negotiations. So the principles 


Third World & Socialist Nations 
(Continued from page 24) 

fights not only against the danger of military aggres- 
sion and for the fettering of imperialist forces, but 
also for the creation of favourable conditions for the 
class struggle waged by the working people for 
social progress in the developing countries, 
| The alliance of world socialism and the national 
liberation movements, the alliance between the 
socialist countries and the developing ones resting 
fon objective, long-term foundations is a factor that 
not only determines in afundamental way the 
further development in countries of the Third 

World, but influences the fate of the whole world. 
The socialist countries proceed from the fact that 
parallel with the rising role of the alliance with the 
developing countries the forms and methods of 
practical implementation of this alliance are being 
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of a programme, its objectives and instruments of im- 
plementation should be negotiated in a political frame- 
work, like that of the United Nations. The details 
should, however, be worked out in technical groups, 
either constituted ad hoc or at the Bank, Fund and 
GATT forums where they have necessary expertise. 
If there is disagreement at these levels, it should 
be referred back to the political level for arbitration 
and settlement. In case there are questions of jurisdic- 
tion and hierarchy, the arbitration body would need 
to be an apex body ofthe United Nations, as the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The questions of majority or minority of votes are 
irrelevant for programmes of international co-oper- 
ation. If there are some positive outcomes of the 
negotiations, their ultimate sanction is the universality 
of their acceptance. The choice of the negotiating 
forum is based on how such outcomes can be most 
effectively achieved. if some forums, because of their 
past history, method of operation or position of 
influence, inhibit free and frank negotiations, insist- 
ence on holding them there on jurisdicational ground 
will be counter-productive. Similarly if such forums 
are to be avoided because one party does not have a 
voting majority, that would be an irrelevant con- 
sideration. 

In the ultimate analysis, acceptance of NIECO 
proposals depends upon public opinicn, particularly 
in the industrialised countries, but not less signifi- 
cantly also in the Third World countries. Any 
proposal that involves a transfer of resources, or of 
giving up a position of advantage, even if short-term 
losses are more than compensated by Jong term 
gains, must command sufficient support of public 
opinion for it to be implemented. It is therefore in 
the interest of the Third ‘World countries, and the 
agencies concerned with an orderly evolution of the 
international system, to educate public opinion in 
the industrialised countries, Similarly, if solidarity 
among the Third World countries is their principal 
source of strength in the negotiations, public opinion 
in each of these countries has to be built up, both 
on the community of interests of the Third World 
countries and on the programme of action to which 
they all have to commit themselves to serve such 
interests (IFDA) (Concluded). 0 


widened. That is why these states focus attention 
also on the improvement of internal conditions and 
instruments, like improvement of co-ordination 
within the CMEA, the raising of the role of new 
dynamic and perspective forms and methods of 
cooperation with developing countries and the im- 
provement of the effectiveness of the alliance from 
the point of view of the developing countries as wel] 
as from that of the countries of the socialist com- 
munity. In view of the fact that alongside the 
strengthening of independence, the deepening of 
social and economic transformation and the 
strengthening of the alliance between the socialist 
and the developing countries, the aggressiveness of 
imperialism is growing, the socialist countries focus 
on thwarting the attempts of imperialism to promote 
counter-revolution and reverse revolutionary deve- 
lopment in the developing countries. 
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independence 


“Basically, the people’s love for it and 
willingness to work and sacrifice for it. 


“Of course, this is not entirely altruistic, 
for each person knows that his interest is 
intrinsically bound with his country’s future” 


-——!ndira Gandhi 


Let us remember the immortal words 
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of C.R. Das 
“Who Lives if india Dies ?” 
WE HAVE ONLY ONE GOAL 
to build a strong, 
self confident, india 
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Remembering 
Gopal Ghose 


SHOVA CHAKRAVARTTY 


f: has taken me some time to 
decide whether I should write 
this article, for any reference to 
the arts, be it music, theafre, 
printing or sculpture, immediately 
starts a controversy. Therefore, 
at the very outset I would like to 
make it clear that I am neither 
an artist nor one belonging to 
that very selective sect, the art 


, critics. I happened to have come 
some, 


into close contact with 
well-known artists and as such 
developed rather personal feelings 
regarding some of them. 

It was early in the morning 
when the newspapers were deli- 
vered that I saw the news item 
about Gopal Ghose’s death, and 
a. panorama of events of the 
many occasions when I had come 
in contact with him passed before 
my eyes. 

Many years ago, I had wan- 
dered into an exhibition held by 
someone whose name was un- 
familiar to me. This was not 
because he was not known but 
because I was ignorant and very 
young, with a hobby of occa- 
sionally visiting art exhibitions. 
To me, the water-colour land- 
scapes were extraordinarily deli- 
cate, with vibrant colours. I 
looked and looked as though by. 
looking I would engrave the 
beauty of those paintings in my 
mind for ever and to this day 
they stand out in my memory. 
On my way out I met the artist, 
thin, and very Bengali in appear- 
ance; hetold me the landscapes 
were painted at Dumka, during 
one of his trips. 
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More - years passed. Gopal 
Ghose’s name was now familiar 
to me. I had learnt to recognise 
his work and when on occasions 
we met, he was always accessible 
and friendly. 

In i959 my son Kanshik 
Chakravartty, a student of the 
Caicutta Deaf and Dumb School, 
entered the Government College 
of Arts and Crafts, Calcutta. It 
was the first time a handicapped 
student was accepted for the five- 
year diploma course. The then 
Principal, Chintamani Kar, the 
well-known sculptor, was of the 
opinion that being deaf did not 
debar him from being a good 
artist, a fact which was proved 
when he became a scholarship 
holder in his third year, reci- 
pient of a government of India 
scholarship which took him to 
Baroda, and finally a French 
Government scholarship when he 
spent two years in Paris, and 
eventually won a Lalit Kala 
Award in 1972. 

During his years in the Cal- 
cutta Arts College, he'came into 
close contact with Gopal Ghose 
who was teaching there and a 
close bond developed between 
them. 

Both of them were the earliest 
to arrive at the college, and until 
the classes began Kaushik spent 
his time with Gopal Ghose in his 
studio. On one or two occasions 
I went with him, and was also 
admitted into what appeared to 
be a fairyland of colour. Each 
time I marvelled at the source of 
beauty which lay in the heart of 
this man and in his fingers so 
that he could re-create them for 
others to see and enjoy. It was 
the beginning of a long associa- 
tion. 

In the intervening years, when- 
ever Kaushik went to Calcutta he 
made a point of seeing his old 
teacher. In 1973 Kaushik and I 
went to see an exhibition of the 
ereat sculptor, Ramkinkar Beij 
(who also passed away recently), 
which was being held at the Birla 
Academy, Calcutta. Gopal 
Ghose who was also there came 
up to us and said to me, “Well, 
I hope you are as proud of him 
as I am”, (the Lalit Kala Award 
was in 1972). It was a very 
happy meeting. In 1974, Kaushik 
accompanied us to Tanzania and 
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in 1975 he was killed in a car 
accident there. 

Gopal Ghose did not possess 
personal glamour. His exhibi- 
tions did not open with fanfare 
or cocktail parties which 1s some- 
times the custom in Delhi. His 
paintings did not cost thousands 
of rupees and were not beyond 
power of art 
lovers of the middle-income 
category. He was even known 
to have given away a picture if 
the mood took him. 

Ihave had close dealings with 
many artists and those belonging 
to the art world because it was 
often necessary to meet them and 
explain things on Kaushik’s 
behalf because of his limited 
vocabulary. I have met with 
understanding and co-operation; 
I have also known callousness 
and high-handedness. Today I 
am indifferent to these people 
and their behaviour pattern for 
I no longer have a reason to be 
anxious lest prejudices and poli- 
tics of the art world might 
hamper a promising career. 

It is specially in this context 
that I remember Gopal Ghose, 
who has so easily cut through the 
unfortunate barrier of speech and 
language, to reach and encourage 
a Striving young boy. A teacher 
who guided him with love and 
was genuinely happy at his 
success. I know how much words 
of encouragement had meant to 
Kaushik and feel grateful to 
Gopal Ghose for having express- 
ed his appreciation during 
Kaushik’s short life-span, as a 
true guru is happy at his 
student’s success. 

As I write, I see the thin figure 
of Gopai Ghose who had merely 
to touch a canvas to endow it 
with lasting beauty and along 
with him a tall slender young 
boy who had in the beginning 
looked on his teacher with awe 
and who in later years had bene- 
fited so much from one who had 
guided him with patience and 
love. In these days of poisoned 
teacher-student relationships this 
is something worth remembering. 

Tributes are being paid by 
fellow-artists and many others. 
My tribute to him is personal. I 
am proud to have known a man 
who was not only great but also 
kind. 0] 
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Effective Steps Jor a 


Social Justice 


takes ao m 


1. Massive “programme launched for production of 232 lakh 
tonnes. of foodgrains. . 


2. Short-term cooperative ‘Joan of Rs.’250 crores nn 
. for benefit of farmers. 


3. Fertilizer subsidy to the extent of 50% to Schéduled E | 
' Scheduled Tribes, 333% to marginal and 25% to small 
farmers provided. | 


4. ‘Recovery of: land révenue and other dues eel to 
mitigate the hardships due to flood and drought. 


5. 50 000 tubewells being. energised this year. 
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6. Advance planning for flood relief made. Rs. 10 lakhs 
given to District Magistrates in advance. Total of Rs. 6 
crores provided to help. affected PEOpIp: 


A 
ie Subsidy for house repairs ara from. Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 
| for kuccha houses and from Rs. 400 to Rs. 800 for pucca ` 
A | houses. 
8. Possession of allotted land restored is 26, 572 members of 
weaker and Harijan sections in one month out of 30,403 
complainants. 
z 9. U.P. Rajya Vidhut Utpadan Company being established to 
F a streamline generation of power. 
| 10. Fertilizer plants being established to meet ever-growing 
demand. 
11. Rs. 2 crores provided to help weavers increase production. 
12. Two new spinning mills being established and ‘additional - 
capacity in others planned to increase yarn production. 
13. Steps initiated for workers’ participation in management. 
an 14. Peace prevails i in University Campuses and examinations 


being held on schedule. 


15. Crime _ Staph has shown significant decline following 
| intensive anti-crime drive. 


An era of all-round progress begins. 


j 
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Responsibility of Youth (Contd. from page 11) 


of the nation. We do not believe in any succession 
theory. In a democracy such a theory has no place. 
Sanjay Gandhi came to politics not as a successor 
to Indira Gandhi. He came as a worker, but in no 
time proved his worth. Nobody can prevent anyone 
from doing so. Sanjay Gandhi pushed his way 
through like a bulldozer. He grabbed acceptance 
and recognition by party workers. Itis not against 
-democracy to accept anyone who proves his qualities 
of leadership. Democratic politics ts a world of 
competition in terms of qualities. Anyone can com- 
pete. Sanjay Gandhi became leader only after such 
a test. 

In developing countries, as also under-developed 
countries, politics revolves round an individual or 
group of persons led by an individual. This is not 
against the principle of democracy. Democracy 
does not foreclose the right of a person to achieve 
elevation to the heights of leadership, namely, as a 
father-figure. Mahatma Gandhi was nobody off- 
cially in the Congress Party; and yet he was the 
party. The Indian Youth Congress believes that 
Indira Gandhi is rising to such ‘fatherhood’. We 
are not equating her with anyone in history. 

We believe that a considerable section of the 
intelligentsia does not understand this subtle pheno- 
menon of leadership being vested in one individual 
or a group of persons led by one individual. Latin 


America, Africa and the Asian continent testify to 
this proposition. History testifies to it. This principle 
need not hold good when democracy matures and 
politics stabilises. In India, this will take time. 

The leadership question is relevant mete because 


there is the argument that the Youth Congieis was 


blindly following Sanjay Gandhi. We accepted him 
because he gave us leadership in fighting political 
reaction in the-Congress Party itself. He gave us 
strength to stand on our own. He did not say any- 
thing which the Congress Party did not say. He 
spoke only within the bounds of the party. 

The political situation in our country is full of 
dangers. There are forces in and outside India which 
try to divide India. Communal riots and caste fights 
are fanned by political parties. They may be the 
Jana Sangh, the RSS, or others. The consolidation 
of different political groups in 1977 against the 
Congress Party was vitiated by the motive of pre- 
venting the progressive transformation of the econo- 
mic system in India. 

What is the responsibility of the intellectuals? 
Certainly itis not to misguide the masses. They 
have the duty of correcting things. What is happen- 
ing in India from the side of the intelligentsia is 
not satisfactory. A section of them shut their eyes. 
They do not try to identify the real enemy. Instead, 
they find fault with the youth. The intelligentsia 
should be tolerant towards the youth. They should 
not distrust their honesty. In every revolution youth 
were the fighters; they were the soldiers; and it is 
they who suffered most. This element of dedication 
is inherent in them. 

The Youth Congress would be happy if all youth 
organisations with a Left bias unite in understanding 
the cause of India and in identifying the real enemy. 
Unless we fight the vested interests entrenched in 
land, unless we build up a strong fight against the 
bureaucracy, no party can do anything good for 


Tadia. No party can deliver the goods. L] 
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PREM CHAND CENTENARY 


Novel 
and 


Realism 


NAMWAR SINGH 


HEN he was asked how he 

would- have written Prem 
Chand’s Gedan, the well-known 
Hindi novelist and Prem Chand’s 
junior contemporary Jainendra 
Kumar summed up his position 
thus: 


«I would not have touched the Hort 
who is depicted struggling alone against 
fate and is yet shown helpless — I 
would’ have kept him the same. salt 
would not have tried to define fate by 
some immediate circumstances or indi- 
viduals — as if Hori -were the hunted 
and the others his hunters, My attempt 
would have been to show that everyone 
is after all the hunted and attempt in 
vain to hunt each other. In fact the 
Powers are impersonal and one need 
not divide one’s sympathies in them to 
abide by truth and fight untruth. IfI 
could do it I would have considered my 
Godan successful,” 


Thus we find that Jainendra 
Kumar feels uncomfortable at 
the sight of Hori being hunted 
by others — he would rather 


The author is Professor, Centre 
of Indian Languages, Jawaharlal 
Nehru University. 
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deny the very existence of the 
hunters and the hunted and 
would rather have us believe that 
neither anybody kills nor is 
anybody killed, all are victims, 
in their own/ignorance, of their 
collective fate, The almost hyste- 
tical desire to negate the social 
— the realistic — roots of human 
suffering and exploitation is too 


' evident to comment upon and 
. what follows is a logical corol- 


lary of the reality. denying postu- 
late—an escape into the modern- 
istic concept of all men being 
alone, all men suffering in their 
loneliness, loneliness as the given, 
natural condition and an un- 
known, impervious, rootless and 
causeless fate presiding in its 
modernistic-exiatential pose over 
the destiny of suffering, doomed 


man — making all of them equal, - 


where neither one hunts nor is 
one often hunted, where no one 
inflicts suffering on others and 
none becomes its victim. 
Jainendra Kumar is not the 


` only author to oppose the real- 


ism of Prem Chand. The next in 
succession is Agyeya who is con- 
sidered to be the father of 
modernism in Hindi. He has also 


‘waged a constant battle to free 


the novel from this “strangle- 
hold” of realism. He wished to 
“liberate” the novel from realism 
with the sole intention of captu- 
Ting reality by reaching deeper. 
In an essay entitled ‘Reality: 
Grasp and Stranglehold’, pub- 
lished in Naya Prateek, May, 
1975, he writes: 


“It was to make reality perceptible 
that the important novelist of our age 
abandoned realism. The relinquishing 
of the ‘realistic’ vision and re-acceptance 
of the ‘poetic’ vision to capture reality 


-— this, it may be said, is the most 


important turning point in modern lite- 
rature and modern art. If one must 
take a strong historical view, then we 
may refer to the middle rung — after 
the ‘realistic’ vision came the ‘moder- 
nistic’ vision, then there was a liberation 
from this latter prejudice too and atten- 
tion was again drawn towards the 
possibilities of the poetic vision.” 


But the reality he desires to 
grasp in the nove] becomes ulti- 
mately so abstract, beyond time 
and space, that the reality as we 
know and recognise it becomes 
very insignificant for him and he 
abandons it totally. 

Nirmal Varma also attacks 
realism from another flank, His 


opposition is apparently not to 
realism as such, but to 19th 
century realism. But he considers 
the 20th century realism of Joyce 
and Proust comparatively prefe- 
rable. Therefore, denying com- 
pletely the realistic norms in the 
evaluation of the novel, he says: 


“We cannot evaluate the novel by 
asking how close it is to iife (which life, 
what sort of life?), how credible are its 
incidents (credibility was never u touch- 
stone for literature, or else Shakespeare 
would have been our most unsuccessful 
author), how realistic are the characters 
in it (‘reality’ is not a lamp near which 
a literary form glows and becomes dim 
when away from it) The meaningful- 
ness of the novel is not in its reality 
but in the process ofits organisation, in 
the inner motive force of its struc- 
turing’. 


Negating realism itself while 
opposing 19th century realism is 
not a coincidence. And the ten- 
dency is not restricted to Hindi 
alone. The neo-novelists of 
France did the same. Alain 
Robbe-Grillet also appears to be 
finally fighting shy of realism as 
he criticises the realism of Balzac. 
It may be mentioned in passing 
that Allain Robbe-Grillet is one 
of the novelists Nirmal Varma 
admires and he has published an 
interview with the French neo- 
novelist. 

In fact the opposition to real- 
ism is the keynote of Western 
modernism and avant-gardeixm. 
It is, in reality, a sort of aestheti- 
cism which is appearing under 
the mask of cultural radicalism. 
The Messiah of the new radical- 
ism of the sixties. Herbert Mar- 
cuse, has advocated this aesthe- 
ticism and tried to present it as 
a revolt against bourgeois society, 
bourgeois culture and bourgeois 
sense of reality. 

This anti-realism has a distinct 
politics behind it to which many 
thinkers in the West have drawn 
attention. This politics of libe- 
ration, which apparently opposes 
bourgeois power, is doomed to 
be assimilated by it and become 
a part of it. As Christopher 
Lasch says: 


“At one time, the defence of auto- 
nomy of art consituted a necessary and 
constructive, even a revolutionary poli- 
tical act. But defence of the ‘autonomy 
of art? no longer serves any critical 
purpose. An art that ‘subverts the 
Opposition between the true and the 
false’ in Barthe’s words, merely comp- 
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letes the work of the advertising and 
propaganda industries, as does .an art 


that liberates words from ‘signification’. 


and substitutes images for concepts. 
Tt is not ‘aesthetic dimension’ we need 
to recover but the sense of reality itself. 
Actually the truth of art lies in its power 


to break the monopoly of established .. 


reality (that is, of those who established 
it) to define what is real”. 


Those who oppose realism 
should remember that the advent 
of the novel and realism in Hindi 
is connected with the active par- 
ticipation of the mass of the 
people in the freedom struggle in 
which the role played by the 
Indian peasants was the most. 
significant. 

While in the West the novel 
may have evolved as a bourgeois 
art-form, but in India — espe- 
cially in the’ Hindi region — it 
was born as an epic of peasantry, 


as is evident from such novels’ of 
Prem Chand as Premashram 
Rangabhoomi, Karmabhoomi and 
Godan, This ‘is a trait peculiar to 
the Hindi novel. 

In Hindi, the novel became a 
mighty weapon in the hands of 
Prem Chand for an anti-imperia- 
list and anti-feudal struggle and 
in this process it ‘developed 


realism as an aesthetic principle. ` 
' As the struggle for independence 


became more and more intense 
and it leaned more and more 
towards. the masses, this realism 


_was further refined. This develop- 


ment in realism can be clearly 
seen in the writings of Prem 
Chand himself — they become 
richer in their content and a 
refinement of form is visible. His 
last novel Godan and his last 


short story Kafan may be seen as - 


examples. 


t 


The anti-imperialist and: anti- 
feudal struggle has’ not, éatirely 
ended yet but is passing through 
a new stage with the change in 
circumstances. Therefore, we still 
need realism in this struggle — 
undoubtedly, development of 
realism is needed to suit new 


_ reality and not to abandon it and 


chase an imaginary ‘new reality. 
Realism is needed to understand 


this reality correctly and to ' 


change it after this under- 
standing. . , 

So realism is not outdated, 
because realism as an aesthetic 


category exceeds the boundaries ' 


of any particular school of 
realism and can therefore have 
no boundaries because “the 
development. of human reality 
has no limits.’’ LJ 
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Development Problems (Contd. from page 10) 


other six States is less than 7.5 per cent. Fertiliser 
consumption per hectare of cropped area is a mere 
3 kg — a tenth of the all-India average — as against 
over 100 kg in Haryana and Punjab. 

As against the national average of Rs 1278, the 
per capita income of .Assam is Rs 852 per annum. 
‘While India’s per capita income increased by over 


315 percent between 1961 and 1980, the North- 


Eastern Region registered an increase of only 260 
per cent. The Gross Domestic Product of the region 
during the period rose by only 2 per cent — half 
the national growth rate. - 

In the absence of any major rise in incomes, trade 
and commerce have failed to catch up. This has led 
to limited employment potential and too many young 
people with time on their hands and no jobs. Of the 
two lakh.unemployed registered with the employment 


exchanges, only 7000 could find jobs in 1977-78. In | 


effect, only 4 per cent of the unemployed. could get 
‘Something. The corresponding figure for the whole 
country was over 13 per cent. 


In this region only 10 per cent of ‘the’ villages are 


electrified as against the national average of 40 per: 
cent. The States in this region account for, over 7.5... 
per cent of the country’s area but only 2200 km of. 


60,000 km of railway lines, have been laid -here. The: 


region has only one bank for a population of 32,000 | 
one, branch for | 


as against the national average of 
20,000 people. . : 

While the bureaucrats seem to have thrown up 
their hands in despair, the planners too have not 
come forward to solve the region’s economic 
problems. No/ technology has been developed to 
build cheaper.roads, provide more drinking‘ water, 


harness the hundréds of rivulets and streams. The’ 


high amounts of loan and grants-in-aid heve been 
largely eaten away through graft and corruption. __ 

The Government could perhaps make a start by 
dealing with the root.cause — industrial and agricul- 
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tural backwardness and unemployment. If nothing is 
done soon, the country itself may become ungov- 
ernable. The:entire developmental process will come 
to a-grinding halt unless the’ dangers are removed 
without impairing the political system. 

‘How can we go about the task of nation-building 


and state-building in India in the face of these serious 


challenges.to national integrity? One way is to bind 


“ 


all political parties to a basic code of conduct with a 
self-regulatory contrivance to ensure compliance by 
them. Zonal Councils can be pressed into service to 
sort out inter-State differences and foster confidence 
and trust among representatives of different States. 
The Inter-State Council envisaged in’ the Constitu- 
tion could be made use of.in sorting out differences 
between States, thereby creating favourable climate 
for development. L] | 


Readers, please note... 


We | receive occasional complaints about 
Mainstream not reaching the subscriber. ‘We 
“| ‘would-like the subscriber to help us overcome 
i ‘postal irregularities by letting us know in. 
writing if an issue is not received within four. 
| days of the date of posting printed on’ the back 
cover. The missing copy will be replaced by 
us and we shall be able to pull up the ‘postal 
authorities as well. .. 7 
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-That’s the measure of Indian 
Oxygen’s innovative metals 
joining technology. 

The ‘Telewelder’ takes welding 
to literally great heights while 
leaving the bulky transformer on 
the ground. This sophisticated 
welding equipment combines 
safety with mobility by using 
a cordless remote current control 
system, enabling the operator 
to control the current from a 


of safety. This shipyard’s gain 
is a boon for India’s manufactur- 
ing and process industries. 
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‘Telewelder’ exemplifies the 
commitment of !|OL—care 

for and service to the customer. 
This equipment was born after 
months of painstaking research 
to answer the needs of a single 
customer—a leading shipyard in 
india—whose demands included 
flexibility in welding operation, 
complemented with the utmost 


IOL offers the best in technology 


Edited and published by Nikhil Chakravartty for Perspective Publications Private Ltd., F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, 
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The history of welding in India 
is the chronology of IOL's 
pioneering efforts in metals joining 
technology. From manual arc 
and tungsten inert gas welding 
to micro-plasma, shielded metal 
arc and automatic welding. 
Technology that is made available 
to all—from the simple job 
welder to modern complex 
industries. 

IOL's leadership in all its 
operations ts the leadership of 
technology. Cross-fertilising the 
latest innovation with existing 
knowledge to breed a new 
generation of products and 
services. For progress. 
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t : A recent GRIT course for the well-rounded 
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; executives from al! over the world, in 
$ kisus i session at Bombay. Picture shows 
Reston ADES ip ‘*students from Hong Kong, India, Jordan, 
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banking professionals for India. : 
2 
And, the world. 
Every oak must have been an GRIT was inaugurated in sionals. The acorn sown in 
acorn at some point in its life. New Delhi in January 1976. India has given a creditworthy 
The Grindlays International It devoted itself to the task of account of itself for the benefit 
Training Centre (GRIT) is no well-rounded management of Grindlays worldwide network 
exception. education of Grindlays of branches/offices. 
t Credit Analysis executives from the world over. ; 
ciara. ine < ee In 1979, 198 Grindlays executives 
To educate the Grindlays ‘graduated’ from GRIT, under 
managers in India in the crucial the guidance of a faculty 
banking function of lending comprising of training managers 
money. assisted by on-line managers from 


In 1974,the training course the Grindlays India operation 


as well as ‘visiting lecturers’. 
combined practical experience GRIT offers its shad 
with classroom instruction on Today otters tS shade , 


. f i Š Incorporated in the United Kingdom 
all areas of banking. to budding Grindlays profes The ability of members is limited 
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Fighting Communal Menace 


Te latest round of communal violence, 
widespread and the worst in many 
_. years, with Moradabad providing the kind 
. Of spark that is generally the pretext, comes 
asa grim reminder of our failure as a 
nation during three decades to protect the 
ideals of secularism and democracy inscrib- 
ed in the Preamble of the Constitution. 

In Moradabad itself, it was initially a 
confrontation between a section of Muslims 
and the police force, avoidably and over 
the very minor affair of a stray pig which 
is no-uncommon sight. But the way com- 
munal elements not only in Moradabad 
but in several other places took quick 
advantage of the flare-up —- from Delhi to 
Allahabad to Aligarh to Mhow to Meerut, 
to mention some major centres of. trouble 
— turned the whole atmosphere into one 
of suspicion, animosity and fear, diligently 
promoted by both Muslim and Hindu com- 
munalists. To them alone the developments 
have been a godsend — and perhaps also 
to certain elements outside the country 
interested in breaking up nations that 
assert their independence from neo-colonia- 
list regimes and their client states. 

The Prime Minister’s “deep concern” is 
widely shared by all sections of the 
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who love this country of ours with its rich 
variety of religions, languages, cultures, 
ethnic groupings. What is lacking, how- 
ever, is unity and determination among 
these sections to fight the divisive forces, 
particularly the communal forces, irrespec- 
tive of religion or ideology. With these ele- 
ments on the rampage, ina national situ- 
ation that is already full of difficulties, 
what is at stake is the future of our child- 
ren to whom the torch of liberty and our 
national ideals have to be handed over. 
The toll in the riots has not been small, 
but worse is the sense of insecurity that 
has gripped people in different places, 
Whatever their religious or other affini- 
ties. 

What has been going on in Kashmir, with 
a small band of Islamic extremists actively 
engaged in damaging the secular character 
of that State and challenging national in- 
tegration, might seem to lend credence to 
the conspiracy theory put forward by some 
and even to the allegations about the flow 
of foreign money. We can hardly forget 
that there has always been US - Pakistani 
intrigue in the north-western area of the 
sub-continent. That the mischief-makers 
to 
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the patriotism and secularism of the people 
and leaders of Kashmir. But then it is 
necessary to view events in that part in the 
broad context of what is happening in the 
country as a whole. 

It is unfortunate that the Prime Minister, 
who has rightly called for the cooperation 
of all parties and sections in combating 
the threat to national unity and cohesion, 
should at the same time have tried to 
blame the predecessor Government for the 
broken-down administrative machinery her 
party is supposed to have inherited. After 
seven months in office, with a huge majo- 
rity in Parliament and with a large number 
of States under her party’s control — in- 
cluding the northern States affected in the 
recent phase of rioting — Indira Gandhi 
can hardly expect anyone in his senses to 
accept this spurious theory. She was in 
power before also, for eleven years con- 
tinuously, and communal riots were not 
unknown in that period. This year she 
and State Governments guided by her 
have made several administrative changes. 
Why not display the old courage and 
admit mistakes instead of trying to find 
scapegoats in people who have no hope of 
regaining power? The charge that attempts 
to reorganise the administration are being 
obstructed is not very convincing. 

The Moradabad incident on the first day 
was clearly the result of poor handling by 
the authorities. Despite advance informa- 
tion about possibility of mischief by some 
elements no preventive measures appear to 
have been taken. This will no doubt be 
gone into during the judicial inquiry, as 
also the question whether the police over- 
reacted and went berserk when there was 
an attack on them. After the initial inci- 
dent, known Muslim communal elements 
got active at several places almost simul- 
taneously. The Hindu communal rumour 
mill no doubt also went into action. It is 
to be noted that these riots have taken 
place at a time when the prestige of the 

- RSS has been at its lowest since 1948-49, 
` thanks to the performance of the Janata 
Party of which the RSS was a part via the 
Jana Sangh and to the heated public con- 
troversies over the dubious role of the 
_ RSS. This is important because communal 
riots have invariably helped the RSS to 
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get fresh life or to establish itself in new 
areas. 

A strange aspect is that there has virtu- 
ally been no condemnation of either the 
Muslim or the Hindu communalists by the 
different political parties, not excluding 
the ruling party at the Centre. Should 
organisations like the Muslim League and 
the RSS go scotfree in such a situa- | 
tion? Have our secular politicians pondered 
over this strange phenomenon? In Uttar 
Pradesh the PAC has a poor reputation: 
criticism of that force is justified. But do 
we stop with condemning the police in 
respect of particular incidents? Did a res- 
ponsible Union Minister do a service to 
the Government or the country by suggest- 
ing that the Army would be brought in 
where the police fails? Is bringing the Army 
to solve civil problems the answer? Have 
we learnt nothing from experience? If the 
guilty are punished (the Prime Minister 
assures us they will be, though not only in 
the case of communal disturbances but 
even in cases of atrocities against Harijans 
the real culprits have rarely been punished), 
public confidence in the administration 
will be restored at least partially. Whether 
the promise will be kept to the satisfaction 
of the people is to be seen. 

There has been consistent failure on the 
part of the Government, at the Centre as 
well asin most of the States, to protect 
Harijans and the weaker sections generally, 
including the minorities, tribals and small 
linguistic groups. If the events in Kashmir 
cannot be viewed in isolation from the 
happenings following the Moradabad inci- 
dent, the situation in the North-Eastern 
Region too cannot be seen in isolation 
from the Government’s handling of pro- 
blems of a sensitive nature elsewhere in 
the land. Also to be noted is the generally 
poor performance of our intelligence ser- 
vices. 

After the communal disturbances at 
Ahmedabad and Bhiwandi more than ten 
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years ago, the Centre directed that the 
district officials should be held personally 
responsible for any failure to forestall 
trouble and to take timely action. Has this 
directive been carried out by the State 
Governments who are being “alerted’’ to 
be “vigilant” every time trouble has actu- 
ally taken place somewhere or the other? 
But there are more important questions. The 
biggest reason for the recrudescence’ of communal 
violence — or even caste clashes or.attacks on poor 
Harijans and tribals — has been the earlier sloppiness 
of the secular, democratic parties and elements, and 
their present sorry state of disarray. Secularism is 
the major plank upon which we can build demo- 
cracy, not to speak of socialism — while on the 
contrary communalism has been a potent weapon 
in the hands of vested interests to keep the masses 
divided and weak. But the secular parties have had 
no time over the years to unite on this single plank 
and forge a common strategy to fight the communal 


menace which has never been hidden from view. No 
combined effort has been made to prevent sections 
of the police from getting into the trap of com- 
munalists and casteists. 

Indeed, political parties which together should 
have given shape to a secular, democratic, socialist 
India have themselves at times compromised with 
caste and communal elements for short-term 
electoral gains. We are paying the price of allowing 
caste and religion to gain a respectable place in 
political life, undermining the whole concept of 
secularism. The worst victims of all this have been 
the poor — and poverty knows no religion or caste. 

We cannot allow a handful of communal elements 
to poison the springs of democracy. But they can be 
contained only if all non-communal, non-casteist 
parties and individuals join hands purposefully to 
meet the grave challenge. 

There is no short cut to secularism — or to 
genuine, functioning democracy. 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
August 19 
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ESOLUTIONS adopted by the 
All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference are generally not 
taken seriously, by journalists 
among others. The reason is not 
any sudden devaluation of editors 
— that is a process which has 
gone on fora long time. Many 
will remember the “literary 
agents” mentioned by the First 
Press Commission twenty-six 
years back. The fact is that the 
AINEC has a track record as the 
mouthpiece of newspaper owners 
` andas a handmaid of the Estab- 
lishment. 
From time to time this organi- 
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earthly 


sation wakes up to some profes- 
sional problems, and it passes 
suitable harmless resolutions 
without having to bother about 
forging sanctions or about follow- 
up action. Once in a while 
the AINEC even engages in 
drawing up ‘“‘codes of conduct” 
whose purpose and effect remain 
a mystery. But we shouldn’t 
draw all kinds of inferences; the 
AINEC may be interested in. no 
more than keeping afloat in a 
troubled world. 

Normally we could have ignor- 
ed the latest resolution of the 
AINEC which like its numerous 
predecessors no one really means 
to implement — granting that 
pious platitudes can be imple- 
mented. The editors concerned 
believe that they are mentors of 
not only persons in the media but 
even of those engaged in politics, 
administration, academic pur- 
suits, and what not. There is no 
reason why anyone 
should be so unkind as to meddle 
with the fond illusions which 
keep them going. Why then are 
we discussing the AINEC and its 
resolution? Because our rulers 
have come into the picture with 
sermons that seem to ring warn- 
ing bells. 

The AINEC resolution refers 
to “recent trends towards grow- 
ing violence in public life’? and 
to “reporting and presentation of 
news pertaining to civil disor- 
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ders.” The situation in many 
parts of the country is worrying 
every responsible citizen, and if 
the AINEC discharges its res- 
ponsibility by passing a prim and 
proper resolution, nobody need 
grumble or snigger. What is 
freedom of expression guaranteed 
for, anyway ? 

The AINEC “is particularly 
distressed to note that some 
newspapers are magnifying these 
tensions and violence’ and it 
calls for “‘self-restraint’. One 
would have expected a respon- 
sible body like the AINEC to 
name the wayward ones or to 
explain what its editor-members 
have done to expose and isolate 
the black sheep. It may not be 
polite to ask what each of these 
editors has done within his own 
domain to observe the glib guide- 
lines they have laid down for 
everybody. There are enough 
laws to deal with mischievous 
sections of the press. Why does- 
nt the AINEC find out the 
reasons for governmental inaction 
in such cases ? 

What the public must study 
carefully is not the AINEC re- 
solution, but the way the power- 
ful editors have been lectured to 
by two Central Ministers and 
then by the Prime Minister her- 
self. What passes for a free press 
in this country has become used 
to sermons from the powers-that- 
be. It would be unfair to single 
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out the present administration for 
criticism on this score, for 
_ Morarji Desai and Charan Siagh 
were no less high-and-mighty in 
dealing with the press. Most of 
our editors and many of our 
senior journalists have shown 
they deserve what they get. Some 
might even like more of it. 

But the recent sermons seem 
to have hurt the feelings of two 
editors known for their deep 
affection for the present ruling 
Establishment. That one of them 
has been more vehement than the 
other is interesting. It is also 
quite interesting that one of them 
has referred to “those newspapers, 
usually parochial rags in the re- 
gional languages (and Urdu), 
which are blatantly inflammatory 
(and) flout every professional and 
social rule and pervert freedom 
into licence”. The other, in con- 
trast, has said that “‘except for a 
microscopic section of what can 
easily be identified as the com- 
munal press, newspapers in India 
have contributed their share to 
national integration. The latter 
clearly reflects. the truth better 
than the former, even if neither 
newspaper is interested in basic 
socio-economic changes. The 
general attack on regional and 
language newspapers would seem 
to indicate arrogance as well as 
ignorance. 

In any case, the lofty advice 
tendered to the press by such wor- 
thies as Information and Broad- 
casting Minister Vasant Sathe 
ana. Home Minister Zail Singh 
should cause concern all round. 
Sathe came out with the philoso- 
phical proposition that the Gov- 
ernment and the press are “part 
of the same family” — a rather 
blasphemous diminution of our 
Fresident’s favourite quotation 
about the whole of mankind 
being one single family. Given 
the situation and the audience, 
Sathe may perhaps be forgiven 
for taking a more limited view. 


All of them, Sathe, Zail Singh ' 


and Indira Gandhi, were talking 
about the various incidents in 
recent times, from Moradabad to 
Srinagar. Sathe wants restraint; 
newspapers should be “objective” 
without sensationalising inci- 
dents. They should not ignore 
facts. In the name of freedom the 
press could not get “‘licence’’ to 
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fan troubled situations. This was 
anti-national and “I am not will- 
ing to compromise”. 

But he did not leave it at that. 
He wanted the editors not to 
“over-simplify’” incidents like 
those in Moradabad by blaming 
the police or anyone else. People 
with vision — Sathe obviously 
counts himself among these — 
could see a tremendous under- 
current of volcanic murmur (that 


is how the UNI has worded it; we 


dare not try to explain it). 

Worse was to come. The first 
shot (at Moradabad) was fired at 
the police and this was a challenge 
fo authority, which was very 
dangerous. It was the job of the 
press to see that disaffection 
against the police did not spread. 
Sensible, because the police and 
their friends in office can anta- 
gonise everybody without external 
aid. Zail Singh’s sermon earlier 
had been on similar lines, though 
in-built limitations made him far 
less eloquent. 

How does the press exercise 
restraint when violent clashes 
occur, whether they are between 
two sections of people or between 
a group of citizens and the police? 
The suggestion that casualty 
figures should not be given with- 
out full verification and without 
attributing ‘them to proper 
sources sounds excellent — on 
paper. But what does if mean? 
It means simply that the official 
version, or the police version, 
will be the first and perhaps the 
last to get into print. Ina situa- 
tion, say, wherein the police have 
been highhanded or have taken 
sides, which citizen will dare to 
get his own version duly attribut- 
ed in cold print? Or when it is 
known that communal goondas 
are seeking victims? Wouid you 
blame anyone for refusing to 
stick his neck out even for the 
best cause in the world? Doesn’t 
the reporter, who is supposed to 
investigate, seem rather redun- 
dant in these circumstances? 

So, whatever happens in any 
part of the country, the press 
should give out the official ver- 
sion which can be properly attri- 
buted and can be taken witha 
dose of salt. It is difficult not to 
agree with the Establishment 
newspaper which says quite blun- 
tly, “‘Our Ministers think India 


will become a garden of peace 
and progress, of communal amity 
and religious tolerance, if only 
the newspapers do not report 
what has gone wrong in some 
parts of the country”. 

When Authority, local, State 
or Central, begina to deal with 
the press, the first casualty would 
seem to be that impressive 
national motto of ours — Safya- 
meva Jayate. When the Govern- 
ment js in trouble because of in- 
eptitade or lack of an adequate 
intelligence apparatus, all prob- 
lems will be solved if the news- 
papers dish out what All India 
Radio dishes out, at present 
under Vasant Sathe’s guidance. 
It is rather amusing to be told 
editorially by one of our leading 
newspapers that all will be well 
if official figures are put out fast, 
for, “the truth, instantly dissemi- 
nated, would do much to restore 
public faith in the bona fides of 
authority’. Quite a lot is taken 
for granted here, isn’t it? And 
then, what is truth? 

But all this is nothing com- 
pared to what the Prime Minister 
told the editors. The most amaz- 
ing point she made was that in 
all her eleven years as Prime 
Minister, she had never tried to 
impose her yiews on others, So 
Emergency and censorship were 
all just a silly dream. Just like 
Muzaffarnagar, Sultanpur and 
Turkman Gate. Indira Gandhi 
said it was entirely for the press 
to decide how to discipline itself. 
But then, ‘does the press come 
above the country?” Ironically, 
at a time when Gandhiji and his 
ideals remain forgotten, she hark- 
ed back to his “‘talisman” which 
presumably is not meant as a 
guide to those wielding power but 
is meant to be used with suitable 
modification to put the press on 
the mat. So, “is your reporting 
helping the country’s unity and 
strength??? Who is to ask the 
Government if its actions have 
always promoted harmony, or, 
“Is your performance in power 
in any way helping the poorest in 
the country?” 

Cynics might notice an 
ominous ring in some of the 
things she told the editors. But 
it is clear she understands our 
editors, and their masters, quite 
well. L] 
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Moradabad : 
What 

Really 
Happened 


A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


“ POLICE par junoon tari tha”, 
remarked Hafiz Mohammad 
Siddiq, one of the most respected 
leaders of Moradabad town. The 
words meant th at the ‘police 
had gone completely berserk’. 
Siddiq, Congress-I MLA from 
Moradabad town, had just given 
the details of what he himself had 
seen and experienced at the 
Idgah on the fateful morning of 
August 13. 
Many reports have appeared in 
the national press on the distur- 
bances in Moradabad on the day 


‘of Id celebrations. But almost all 


of them are largely police ver- 
sions of the incident — versions 
which have undergone many a 
change. None of the ‘investiga- 
tive’ journalists cared to meet the 
really secular and democratic 
elements among the mass leaders 
of Moradabad to get a clear pic- 
ture of the tragedy that befell the 
town and in spite of which 
Moradabad is not, as has been 
made out in a section of the 
media, a symbol of communal 
frenzy in the sense in which such 
a view is understood widely. 
What is of supreme importance 
for a highly communally sensitive 
place like Moradabad is.that the 
disturbances of August 13 were 
not communal in nature — nor 
did they turn communal in the 
subsequent days. How could this 
happen surmounting desperate 
police attempts to lend ita com- 
munal colour? To get at the root 
of the question, one should note 
that ever since the Lok Sabha 
elections this year, communal 
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elements had been gradually cor- 
nered in this'town. The Assemb- 
ly elections for the first time 
witnessed Siddiq, the popular 
Congress-I leader, breaking the 
usual communal lines of voting 
to win the seat with a thumping 
margin of 26,000 votes. He 
secured a massive 40,000 votes, 
that is, he had the confidence of 
both Hindus and Muslims in 
equal measure. 

This fact of paramount signi- 
ficance was also reflected in the 
latest Moradabad disturbances 
when, braving the gravest provo- 
cations from the custodians of 
law and order, the entire range of 
riots remained confined to street 
or house battles between a sec- 
tion of the minority community 
and the police (the minority com- 
munity being the worst victims, 
as is Clearly revealed from even 
the official figures of casualties 
dished out), with a few instances 
of lumpen elements allegedly 
employed by the police attacking 
and killing some members of 
minority families. 

According to a senior CPI 
leader of the locality, Anees 
Jalali, the police action has not 
been able to break the strong 
bonds of communal amity, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of the 
administrative officials. What is 
singularly noteworthy is that 
both Hindus and Muslims have 
condemned the police misdeeds, 
“unprecedented in Moradabad’s 


history”. 
President of Moradabad Ward 
Congress- Committee Altaf 


Hussain and also General Secre- 
tary of Moradabad Town Cong- 
ress-I Committee Shamsul Islam, 
said they had seen how Hindu 
traders had denounced the role 
of the police when the police and 
the PAC were looting Muslim 
shops in Mandi Chowk at 4 p.m. 
on August 13. 

Now let me return to 
Siddiq. He looked haggard and 
tired that night when we called 
on him at his place. It was that 
same day — August 13 — an aus- 
picious day turned into a black 
day of sorrow. Siddiq said he 
had himself seen about 150 
bodies, a large number being 
those of children, in the Idgah 
and Galshahid areas. 

‘Were you there when the firing 


took place? Siddiq nodded 
in the affirmative. When he saw 
the police resorting to indiscrimi- 
nate firing, he tried to implore 
the officers to call a halt to it. 
He had in his arms a small child 
hit by bullets. But his requests 
were of no avail. 

And then Siddiq disclosed 
Something which has not been 
mentioned in any national daily, 
The bodies of the dead were all 
assembled by the police, thrown 
into trucks and driven away to- 
wards Sambhal, 

The Congress-I leaders, includ- 
ing Siddiq, were emphatic in 
claiming that most of the deaths 
had taken place as a result of 
police firing. 

This correspondent is convin- 
ced that the police in the begin- 
ning had deliberately tried to 
suppress the number of civilians 
killed. On the first day while 
details were given about the 
police constables on duty killed 
and injured (the names of the 
three deceased policemen were 
released and it was said that 16 
more had been injured, three of 
them seriously), the number of 
civilians who died was kept as 
low as 21. The next day, when 
attempts to cover up proved 
fruitless, the figure jumped to 8] 


. (with four policemen and one 


Provincial Civil Service man 
making the official total 86). On 
August 18, the number of dead 
was Officially placed at 112, most 
of these being those killed on 
August 13 at the Idgah. 

The police tried to make out a 
case that most of the people, 
including children, were killed 
on August 13 at the Idgah on 
account of a stampede following 
police firing and not directly as 
a consequence of being hit by 
bullets from the side of the 
police. Eyewitness accounts — 
including that of the local Imam 
Syed Qaari Dr Kamal Fahim 
(Bachelor of Unani Medicine and 
surgery, Aligarh) who conducted 
the Id prayers at the Idgah — 
were very different. Dr Fahim 
categorically stated that he had 
himself seen persons in three safs 
(rows in which they stand to offer 
prayers at such congregations) 
lying on the ground inside the 
Idgah. They had been hit by 
bullets fired within the Idgah, In 


S 


Dr Fahim’s own words: ‘“There 
‘ were 125 of them, dead and 
injured, some of the latter breath- 
ing their last. I implored the DM 
to send the injured immediately 
to hospital. But he did not pay 
any heed”. 

He went on: “At that time a 
truck came and stopped at the 
main gate of the Idgah. I thought 
it had been brought to carry the 
injured to the hospital. Police 
descended from the truck. First 
‘Jathi-wielding police and then 
armed police entered the Idgah 
and proceeded towards the in- 
jured and the dead. Relatives of 
the injured and the dead refused 
to let them take away the bodies. 
I told the Dy. S.P. leading the 
police force: ‘We will allow the 
bodies to be handed over to you, 
but you ask your men to go out 
of the Idgah compound.’ But in- 
stead of listening to me he ordered 
a lathi charge, and firing inside 
the Idgah was resumed. People 
began to run helter-skelter. The 
police then came forward, drag- 
ged the bodies and put them in 
the truck. When I saw the bodies 
being dragged into the truck, I 
told the Dy. S.P.: ‘They are 
human beings, not animals. They 
should not be dragged like this 
and dishonoured.’ A policeman 
pushed me aside and said: ‘We will 
throw the bodies this way.’ At 
that point I went and sat down 
on the front seat- of the truck 
so as to ensure that the injured 
were taken to the hospital. But 
the police pushed me out and 
threw me on the road. I got hurt 
on the right thigh.” 

The authorities claim that 
= extremist Muslims were behind 
the disturbances in Moradabad. 
There is nothing in this writer’s 
possession to contest or confirm 
this assertion. One really does 
not know from where the pig or 
pigs intruded into the congrega- 
tion and who, if at all, drove the 
animal or animals there, though 
according to Maulana Ishaq 
Sambhali (former CPI Member 
of Parliament from Sambhal) 
and Hafiz Mohammad Siddiq, 
the pigs strayed into the Id con- 
gregation ‘‘not by accident, and 
‘they came from the side where 
the police were posted? and 
“hence the Muslims’ contention 
that the police should have pre- 
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vented the pigs from entering the 
congregation was quite justified”. 

But all this will have to be 
ascertained by the judicial inquiry 
instituted into the incident. It 
could well be that some extremist 
Muslims began the brickbatting. 
Whether such elements had 
foreign arms with them will no 
doubt be gone imto during the 
inquiry. 

However, it 1s absolute non- 
sense to claim, as the editor of a 
widely circulated New Delhi 
daily has done, that “‘no one can 
possibly dispute it (that the 
attack on the police in Morada- 
bad was clearly pre-planned) in 
view of the fact that some mem- 
bers of the congregation at the 
Idgah had brought knives, daggers 
and even firearms with them”. 
This 1s the height of fantasy. 
Even the police who first claimed 
that there was firing from the 
Muslim mohalla behind the 
Idgah (later this was changed to 
‘suggest that the Muslims behind 
the Idgah had first attacked the 
police with firearms) never said 
that those in the congregation of 
Muslims offering prayers inside 
the Idgah were armed. In fact 
police officers and local policemen 
whom this reporter met clearly 
pointed out that the one lakh 
congregation inside the Idgah 
was totally peaceful. Only those 
outside had turned unruly and 
violent, they said. 

The point to note is that even 
if a section of Muslims (belong- 
ing to the extremist fringe) was 
bent upon creating trouble, the 
majority of them had no such 
motive. Why then did the police 
strengthen the extremist Muslims 
by their action? It is here that 
one is compelled to accept the 
local Imam’s observations. He 
said: “I feel this is a conspiracy 
of the administration with per- 
sons who are prejudiced. J must 
point out that nowhere did I find 
any Hindu-Muslim tension. All 
responsibility for the incident 
on August 13 at the Idgah 
and the adjoining areas rests on 
the police and the administra- 
tion. It is they who are to be 
blamed.” Also relevant in this 
context is the opinion of Maulana 
Ishaq Sambhali and Hafiz 
Mohammad Siddiq. “We must 
say,” they affirmed, “that if the 


police had not provoked the 
people by opening fire, then these 
unfortunate developments would 
not ‘have taken place...If the 
police had made immediate 
arrangements for sending the 
injured to hospital, many lives 
would have been saved....The 
Moradabad disturbances bring 
out in sharp focus the callous 
rejection of life. This is unpre- 
cedented.”’ 

Both the Central and State 
Governments have been prompt 
in taking certain administrative 
measures like removing the Dis- 
trict Magistrate and SSP in view 
of the grave complaints against 
them. Now the duty is to initiate 
political action by way of setting 
up popular relief and peace com- 
mittees comprising representa- 
tives of all secular and democra- 
tic parties in all affected localities 
to instill confidence in the people. 
It is only through such political 
activity that normalcy can be res- 
tored. And this should not be 
difficult precisely because the 
Moradabad riots were not com- 
munal in character. 

Moradabad has highlighted the 
crying need to change our ad- 
ministrative and police set-ups 
and give them a new orientation. 
The UP PAC’s record is noto- 
rious. This correspondent also 
had a taste of the local police’s 
highhandedness before the Kot- 
wali police station in Moradabad 
on August 14. Butitis strange 
that renowned columnists are’ 
demanding “‘boosting up” of the 
administrators’ and _ police’s 
morale. They are actually hinting 
at something ominous. If the 
Government, which has displayed 
remarkable promptitude despite 
administrative callousness, fol- 
lows the aforementioned sugges- 
tion, it would mean literally play- 
ing into the hands of extremist 
saboteurs in the Jamaat-e-Islami 
and the RSS. 

The need of the hour is to 
reinforce the secular political 
elements who alone can preserve, 
protect and further communal 
harmony with the active cooper- 
ation of the Government and 
the assistance of vigilant, for- 
ward-looking, healthy and far- 
sighted administrators. And they 
are the best guarantee against the 
police going berserk. (Aug. 18)0 
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CONSTITUTION 


Aim and Scope 
of 
Amending Process 


M. K. RAMAMURTHI 


TH judgement of the Supreme Court delivered in 

the last week of July on the validity of certain 
amendments made to the Constitution by the Consti- 
tution (Forty-second) Amendment Act, 1976, has 
brought to a full circle the controversy which began 
in 1951 regarding the scope of the amending power 
dealt with by Article 368 of the Constitution. 

Soon after the coming into force of the Consti- 
tution on January 26, 1950, the Legislatures of 
various States proceeded . to enact zamindari aboli- 
tion laws which came under prompt challenge in 
the various High Courts. The prospect of protracted 
_ litigation in an area where speedy action was requir- 
ed to transform economic relations in regard to 
agricultural lands was so disturbing to the political 
leadership of the country at that time, that the 
Constituent Assembly which was functioning as the 
provisional Parliament before the 1952 elections 
quickly adopted an amendment to the Constitution 
introducing Articles 31A and 31B. These Articles 
provided as follows: 


“31A. Saving of laws providing for acquisition of estates, ete. 
— (1) Notwithstanding anything in the foregoing provisions of 
this part, no law providing for the acquisition by the State of 
any estate or of any rights therein or for the extinguishment 
or modification of any such rights shall be deemed to be void 

„on the ground that it is inconsistent with or takes away or 
abridges any of the rights conferred by, any provisions of this 
art: 


Provided that where such law is a law made by the Legis- 
lature of a State, the provisions of this Article shall not apply 
thereto unless such law, having been reserved for the consider- 
ation of the President, has received his assent. 

(2) In this article — 

(a) the expression “estate” shall in relation to any local 
area, have the same meaning as that expression or its local 
equivalent has in the existing law relating to land tenures in 
force in that area and shall also include any jagir, inam or 
muafi or other similar grant. 

- (b) the expression ‘rights’ in relation to an estate, shall in- 


clude any rights vesting in a proprietor, sub-proprietor, under-- 


proprietor, tenure-holder or other intermediary and any rights 
or privileges in respect of land revenue.” 


The author is a Senior Advocate of the Supreme 


Court. 
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“31B “Validation of certain Acts and Regulations: —Without 
‘prejudice to the generality of the provisions contained in Article 
31A, none of the Acts and Regulations specified in the Ninth 
Schedule nor any of the provisions thereof shall be deemed to 
be void, or ever to have become void, on the ground that such 
Act, Regulation or provision is inconsistent with, or takes away 
or abridges any of the rights conferred by, any provisions of 
this part, and notwithstanding any judgement, decree or order 
of any court or tribunal to the contrary, each of the said Acts 
and Regulations shall, subject to the power of any competent 
Legislature to repeal or amend it, continue in force,” 


It will be seen that ‘particularly Article 31B 
created a constitutional device by which laws inclu- 
ded in the Ninth Schedule were to be immune from 
challenge on the ground of violation of the Funda- 
mental Rights embodied in Part III of the Consti- 
tution. The Constituent Assembly, by the manner 
of exercise of the amending power on this occasion, 
indicated in clear and categorical terms the width 
of the amending power. The amending power was 
unhesitatingly exercised to put the laws which were 
aimed at changing radically the economic relations 
relating to land amongst large sections of the people 
beyond the pale of slow litigative process which 
would have bogged down the reform itself for 
several decades. 

This was only to be expected if the history of the 
provisions of the Constitution relating to amendment 
of the Constitution is examined carefully. 

On January 22, 1947, Jawaharlal Nehru said in 
the Constituent Assembly: “We shall frame the 
Constitution, and I hope it will be a good Constitu- 
tion, but does anyone in this House imagine that 
when a free India emerges it will be bound down by 
anything that even this House might lay down for 
it? <A free India will see the bursting forth of the 
energy Of a mighty nation. What it will do and 
what it will not, I do not know, but I do know that 
it will not consent to be bound down by anything... 
It may be that the Constitution that this House may 
frame may not satisfy...that free India. This House 
cannot bind down the next generation or people who 
will duly succeed us in this task.? On November 9, 
1948, he reiterated: “While we who are assembl- 
ed in this House undoubtedly represent the people 
of India, nevertheless, I think it can be said, and 
truthfully, that when a new House, by whatever 
name it goes, is elected in terms of this Constitution 
and every adult in India has the right to vote, the 
House that emerges then will certainly be fully 
representative of every section of the Indian people. 
It is right that that House elected so...should have 
an easy opportunity to make such changes as it wants 
to” 

That the Constituent Assembly was extremely 
anxious to avoid even by inference any limitations 
op the power of amendment can be illustrated by a 
very striking incident. On April 23, 1947, the 
Advisory Committee on Fundamental Rights presen- 
ted an interim report addressed to th: President of 
the Constituent Assembly containing an Annexure 
providing for justiciable Fundamental Rights. 
Clause 2 of the Annexure to the report was as 
follows: 


“All existing laws, notifications, regulations, customs or 
usages in force within the territories of the Union inconsistent 
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With the rights guaranteed under this part of the Constitution 


. Shajl stand abrogated to the extent of such inconsistency nor 
shall the Union or any unit make any law taking away. or 
abridging any such right.” 


Clause 2 of the Annexure to the interim report 
was discussed in the Constituent Assembly on April 
29,1947. K. Santhanam moved an amendment to 
Clause 2. The amendment was as follows: ‘‘In 
Clause 2, for the words ‘nor shall the Union, or any 
unit make any law taking away or abridging any 
such right’; the following be substituted: ‘Nor 
shall any such right be taken away or abridged 
except by an amendment of the Constitution’.” The 
amendment was adopted by the Constituent Assem- 
bly. 7 . 

No wonder therefore that when there was a chal- 
' lenge to the validity of the Constitution (First) 
Amendment by which Articles 31A and 31B were 
inserted, in 1952 the Supreme Court rendered a 
unanimous verdict in Shankari Prasad’s case holding 
that Article 13 (2) was a bar to ordinary laws taking 
away or abridging Fundamental Rights and did not 
come in the way of Parliament’s consituent power to 
amend the Constitution including the provisions 
contained in the Fundamental Rights chapter. The 
. way was thus cleared for the exercise of constituent 

power as and when necessary to, put laws outside 
the pale of long and protracted litigative process so 
that social and economic changes might be under- 
taken for transforming a backward, feudal and caste- 
ridden society into a modern democratic state. 

- - Sixteen further amendments and 15 years after the 
judgment of the Supreme Court in Shankari Prasad’s 
case, a narrowly divided Supreme Court by a 
majority of 6 to 5 enunciated the proposition that 
Parliament, in enacting an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by following the procedure provided in 
Article 368 was making “law” and therefore Article 
13(2) of the Constitution stood in the way of abri- 
dgement of the Fundamental Rights even by a con- 
stitutional amendment! So unsound was this pro- 
position of law that, when 13 judges of the Supreme 
Court decided what is known as the Kesavananda 
Bharati case, not one of them, including Justice 
Sikri and Justice Shelat who were parties to the ear- 
lier decision, was willing to support this proposition 
of law and they joined the rest of the judges in over- 

ruling this decision. 

It will thus be seen that, as far as Fundamental 
Rights were concerned, the Constituent Assembly 
was conscious that Article 13 might be misconstrued 
as imposing a limitation on the amending power 
and categorically resolved that it should not be so 
understood and when, in spite of that, by a narrow 
majority the Supremé Court in Golak Nath’s case 
spelt out this limitation, that error was soon recti- 
fied by a unanimously verdict of 13 judges in the 
Kesavananda Bharati case in 1973. 

One would have imagined that the Supreme 
Court, which ruled unanimously that there was no 
express limitation on the power of amendment in 
regard to the Fundamental Rights guaranteed in 
_ Part HI of the Constitution, would have come to the 
necessary and inevitable conclusion that in the face 
of the categorical resolution of the Constitutent As- 
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sembly dated April 29, 1947, there were no limita- 
tions at all on the amending power at least in rela- . 
tion to the Fundamental Rights. However, bya 
majority of 7 to 6 it ruled, on the basis of the re- 
asoning of Justice H.R. Khanna, that Article 368 did 
not enable Parliament to alter the basic structure or 
framework of the Constitution. 

Nonetheless, while proceeding to apply this new 
principle, the majority including, Justice H.R. 
Khanna, affirmed the. constitutional validity of the 
Constitution (Twentyninth) Amendment 1971 by 
which two Kerala Acts were added in the Ninth 
Schedule. In contrast, it should be noted that six of 
the judges who construed the amending power more 


narrowly, held that these two laws would have to be 


examined by the Constitution Bench to see whether 
any: of their provisions abrogated or took away 
fundamental rights as in such a case they would not 
have any protection of the Ninth Schedule. 

It is thus clear that, according to the majority 
judgment of the Supreme Court in the Kesavananda 
Bharati case, the basic structure of the Constitution 
is not affected by the inclusion of laws in the Ninth 
Schedule. The Court was‘ doing no more than ac- 
cept the width of the amending power as indicated 
by the: Constituent Assembly in practice when it 
enacted Articles 31A and 31B of the Constitution 
functioning as the provisional Parliament in 1951. 

What the Supreme Court has now held unani- 
mously, to which-Justice Bhagwati is also a party in 
the recently decided cases, is that all amendments to 
the constitution which were made before April 24, 
1973, that is, the date on which the Supreme Court 
decided the Kesavananda Bharati case by which the 
Ninth Schedule was amended from time to time by 
including various Acts and Regulations therein, were 
valid and constitutional. Amendments to the consti- 
tution made on or after April 24, 1973, by which the 


‘Ninth Schedule of the Constitution was amended 


from time to time by including various Acts and Re- 

gulations therein, are open to challenge on the 

ground that they, or any one or more of them, are 

beyond the constituent power of Parliament since 

they damage the basic or essential features of the - 
Constitution or its basi¢ structure. 

This unanimous decision has been rendered pur- 
porting to apply the ratio of the Supreme Court in 
the Kesavananda Bharati case where, as pointed out 
earlier, this gives effect only to the minority view 


‘and not to the majority view. 


` Having thus overruled, without expressly saying 


‘so, the majority view in the Kesavananda Bharati 


case, itis inevitable that the Court should strike 
down by a majority the amended Article 31C of the 
Constitution by which protection was given to laws 
giving effect to the Directive Principles of State 
Policy contained in Part [V. of the Constitution from 


- challenge on the ground of violation of the Funda- 


mental Rights guaranteed by Articles 14 and 19. 
Before this amendment such protection was avail- 
able only to laws which purported to give effect to 
the Directive Principles contained in’ Article. 39(b) 
and (c) of the Constltution. Articles 39(b) and (c) 


‘lay down: “The State shall, in particular, direct its 


policy towards securing — (b) that the ownership - _ 
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` and control of the material resources of the com- 

munity are so distributed as best to subserve the 
common good; (c) that the operation of the econo- 
mic system does not result in the concentration of 
wealth and means of production to the common 
detriment.” 

In an elaborately reasoned judgement, Justice 
Bhagwati, dealing with Article 31(C), has observed: 
‘The dynamic provisions of the Directive Principles 
fertilise the static provisions of the Fundamental 
Rights. The object of the Fundamental Rights is to 
protect individual liberty, but can individual liberty 
be considered in isolation from the socio-economic 
structure in which it is to operate? There is a real 
connection between individual liberty and the shape 
and form of the social and economic structure of 
the society. Can there be any individual liberty at 
all for the large masses of people who are suffering 
from want and privation and who are cheated out 
of their individual rights by the exploitative econo- 
mic system? Would their individual liberty not 
come in conflict with the liberty of the society and 
economically more powerful class and in the process, 
get mutilated or destroyed? It is axiomatic that the 
real’ controversies in present-day society are not 
between power and freedom but between one form 
of liberty and another. Under the present socio- 
economic system, it is the liberty of the few which 
is in conflict with the liberty of the many. The 
Directive Principles, therefore, impose an obligation 
on the State to take positive action for creating 
socio-economic conditions in which there will be 
an egalitarian social order with social and economic 
justice to all, so that individual liberty will become 
a cherished value and the dignity of the individual 
a living reality, not only for a few privileged persons 
but for the entire people of the country. It will 
thus be seen that the Directive Principles enjoy a 
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very high place in the constitutional scheme and it is 
only in the framework of the socio-economic 
structure envisaged in the Directive Principles that 
the Fundamental Rights are intended to operate, 
for it is only then they can become meaningful and 
signifivant for the millions of our poor and deprived 
people who do not have even the bare neces 
sities of life and who are living below poverty-line.”’ 

A question might be asked why even Justice 
Bhagwati who recognised the pre-eminence of the 
Directive Principles has chosen to agree with the 


rest of the Court on the validity of laws included in 


the Ninth Schedule. Theoretically all laws included 
in the Ninth Schedule may not be for the purpose 
of giving effect to the Directive Principles of State 
Policy, and to that extent some of them may not be 
protected by amended article 31(C). But would that 
make any difference? More so, when despite sharply 
divided views on the amending power discussed in 
the Kesavananda Bharati, case, Justice Khanna who 
propounded the “basic structure” theory himself 
affirmed without qualification the validity of Con- 
stitution (Twenty-ninth) Amendment Act. 

The basic question therefore is not whether the 
majority of the judges were right in the Minerva 
Mills case when they declared as unconstitutional the 
amended Article 31(C) or Justice Bhagwati is right 
when he upheld the validity of the amended Article 
31(C). The basic question is: Can the Supreme 
Court spell out limitations on the amending power 
when none were intended by the framers of the 
Constitution as the proceedings of the Constituent 
Assembly clearly disclose? This is a pertinent 
question because, whenever a court proceeds to 
interpret the provisions of the Constitution, it does 
no more than attempt to give effect to the inten- 
tions of the framers of the Constitution. 
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more far-reaching implications for a country like 
ours than it would be if the American Supreme 
Court were to spell out such limitations in regard 
to the American Constitution. Courts can only 
interpret the provisions of the Constitution on the 
basis of certain value-systems, and it has been a 
tragedy in Indian constitutional law that the Supreme 
Court could not evolve a value system of its own 
= consistent with the objectives for which the Consti- 

titution was adopted. Underlying every decision 
of the Supreme Court are the basic postulates and 
assumptions with reference to which courts in the 
US and the Commonwealth countries have dealt 
with similar problems. This can hardly be condu- 
cive to the evolution of an indigenous philosophy of 
interpretation of the Constitution or the evo- 
lution of a value system more congenial to Indian 
society. 

What a constitutional amendment can aim at 
and what the Court can reduce it tois demonstrated 
by the reaction of the Court to the amendment of 
the Preamble by which India is to be not only a 
secular but also a socialist democratic state. The 
court was invited, on the basis of this amendment, 
to apply socialist norms in judging the validity of 
‘laws and to hold that a law which required an emp- 
loyer to seek the permission of the State before clos- 
ing the business was a perfectly valid piece of legis- 
lation. The answer of the Court in its unanimous 
decision speaking through Justice Untwalia was: 
“But so long as the private ownership of an industry 
is recognised and governs an overwhelmingly large 
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proportion of our economic structure, is it possible 
to say that principles of socialism and social justice 
can be pushed to such an extreme so as to ignore 
completely or to a very large extent the interests of 
another section of the public, the private owners of 
the undertakings? Having thus answered this ques- 
tion, the Court struck down the law requiring the 


employer to take the permission of the State before _ 


closing his undertaking. 

Even the Janata Party, which professed to set so 
much store by the Fundamental Rights, had to 
recognise that litigative process in relation to laws 
intended to bring about economic change must be 
eliminated and it thought this could be achieved by 
removing the right to property from the chapter on 
Fundamental Rights. It had proceeded to-do so by 
deleting Article 31(2) which requires compensation 
to be paid for a property acquired, and 19(1)(f) 
which guarantees the freedom to acquire, hold and 
dispose of property. Little did it realise that the 
right to property inhered not only in this Article 
but also in Article 19(1)(g) which guarantees the 
right to practise any profession or to carry on any 
occupation or business. It is with reference to this 
Article that the law requiring an employer to take 
permission before closing his business has been 
struck down, notwithstanding ours being a socialist 
republic. 

Can Article 19(1)(g) be omitted now, or will an 
amendment for this purpose be struck down as 
altering the basic structure of the Constitution? The 
answer is anybody’s guess. [_] 
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Dacca Talks | 
Mark 
New Phase 


O.P. SABHERWAL 


. 


I it the earnest touch by P.V. Narasimha Rao or a 
discernible change in the climate in Dacca that 


has produced the hopeful note in Indo-Bangladésh ° 


ties? It is perhaps too early to diagnose the factors 
that have contributed to the good session of Indo- 
Bangladesh Foreign ministers in Dacca last week-end 
because the issues have as yet only been posed — 
definite results are still distant. This is true not only 
of the Farakka waters issue but also of the maritime 
boundary question and the new proposal mooted 
during the discussions for a South Asian forum. 
What is to be welcomed is the constructive manner 
in which these vexed — and in many cases sensitive 
— questions have been tackled by both sides. 

What appears to be a marked feature of the Dacca 
talks is an approach which is responsive to the pro- 
blems of the two countries as neighbours sharing a 
long boundary as well as a common legacy, both of 
. which give rise to a chain of questions to be tackled 
jointly. Without such an approach the bilateral ties 
between India and Bangladesh are bound to suffer. 
On the other hand, good-neighbourliness in political 
terms as well as economic cooperation can be of 
immense benefit to both countries. Perhaps the 
turmoil and tension which both countries have been 
undergoing are contributing to this realisation. 

Beyond this change in the overall climate in which 
the talks were held, the advance registered is of a 
limited nature. Solution of the long-term aspect of 
the Farakka waters question, to which India attaches 
great importance, is not yet in sight, though the 
Bangladesh side has indicated that the coming round 
`of summit parleys in September, when President 


Ziaur Rahman visits New Delhi, will enable both 


sides to deal with this question in a more conclusive 
manner. There is no longer a posture of total rigi- 
dity in Dacca over the long-term aspect of the 
Farakka issue, nor is there a stubborn claim that the 
Dacca proposal for augmenting Farakka waters 
alone is the way out. It is this that generates mild 
optimism that the forthcoming visit of Ziaur Rahman 
will enable a definite advance. 

It is gradually beginning to be realised in Dacca 
that Indo-Bangladesh cooperation in the economic 
` field can open the door for immense benefits for 
both, and even more for the people of Bangladesh. 
_ It is in this context that a long-term solution of the 
Farakka waters problem can be found. Neither 
country need be too fussy about one or other solu- 
tion, provided long-term economic interests of both 
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countries are simultaneously served. The Indian 
proposal for a link canal based largely in Bangla- 
desh territory can be justified only if it conforms to 
this acid test — and if it does, eventual acceptance 
of it by Bangladesh can be won. It is also possible 
to conceive of a modified version of this proposal, 
or of acombination of the Indian and Bangladesh 
plans. 

Against this backdrop, the Dacca initiative for 
convening a South Asian Forum which will bring 
together not only India, Bangladesh and Pakistan 
but also Nepal, Bhutan and Sri Lanka, is no longer 
the old concept which was mooted primarily to 
justify the Bangladesh idea in relation to Farakka 
waters. Dacca moved in this direction with the 
intention of involving Nepal in the Indo-Bangladesh 
differences over Farakka in the hope that the two 
‘smaller’ neighbours of India could prevail on New 
Delhi through a pooling of their points of view. 
Naturally, the idea did not attract New Delhi. But 
if the bilateral nature of the Farakka waters issue is 
not side-tracked, New Delhi can have little objection 
to the convening of a water forum of the countries 
of the sub-continent. 

However, the Dacca proposal suffers from several 
limitations. In the first place, it does not clearly 
specify the objectives of creating such a forum. 
Obviously, the aim is to foster economic coopera- 
tion and joint tackling of questions concerning two 
or more of these countries. Such a broad descrip- 
tion however is hardly adequate. Within the ambit 
of economic cooperation there can be a host of 
complex issues. Is the scope of the forum to be 
limited to riverine projects, and is to cover disputed 
bilateral issues such as Farakka? 

Further, even riverine projects can be of diverse 
types — irrigation development, hydel power genera- 
tion, and agro-industrial matters. Clearly, the scope 
of economic cooperation projects which a forum of 
the type proposed can take up can be so wide as to 
need spelling out. If the idea is to begin with specific 
issues and gradually to broaden the scope, that too 
needs to be clearly specified. But the more important 
limitation of the Dacca proposal is that it involves 
various nations and their prior consent is not there. 
, Itis not enough that India and Bangladesh jointly 
sponsor such a move—there should be involvement 
of Pakistan, Nepal and Sri Lanka in the preparatory 
and conceptual discussions of the forum plan. This 
is an aspect that should be looked after at the initial 
stage, and there should be no room for the feeling 
that a plan already partly backed has been put for- 
ward for endorsement by the other countries of the 
sub-continent. Posing these questions does not mean 
belittling the significance of the Dacca move. Taken 
in the right spirit, the plan for a South Asian forum 
can be of immense long-range value for the sub- 
continent. But in ushering in such a Project the 
hurdles too should not be underestimated. 

The best beginning would be to foster Indo- 
Bangladesh economic ties in a big way. There is 
great scope for this. Not only water, jute and gas but 
a host of industries can flourish on the basis of such 
cooperation. The Dacca session seems to have shown 
signs of this realisation even if only vaguely. [C 
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‘Rewards’ of 
Service in 


Rural Areas 


BHARAT DOGRA 


Harrr any official meeting or 
conference on health prob- 


lems concludes without official 


or ministerial pronouncements 
exhorting medical personnel to 
serve the rural areas. A laudable 
call, no doubt, but in the context 
of the brutal treatment meted 
out to the nurses — nicknamed 
“women in white” — serving in 
remote rural areas, these exhorta- 
tions have an empty ring. 

The following quotes from a 
study, made some time back by 
George Mathew, of the working 
conditions of nurses in remote 
villages, will help highlight their 
plight. A group of villagers in 
Madhya Pradesh made a written 
complaint: “We have come to 
know that the nurses of this 
hospital are undergoing a very 
hard time. It is more than what 
the Bangladesh girls had to 
undergo. The Civil Surgeon 
brutally spoils them. All the 
nurses are in tears. Please try to 
stop this open prostitution -going 
on in the hospital. Kindly help 
our little daughters.”” A nurse 
serving in the same State said, 
“In our primary health centre 
there is no vehicle for tours. We 
have to walk 10 to 15 miles. 
There are six compulsory night 


halts. It is painful for us to 
describe how we spend the 
nights.” Another nurse says of 


the plight of some of her collea- 
gues, “There are many unmarried 
girls with children born out of 
rape and other. similar forced 
circumstances...It is painful that 
such nurses, some of them from 
South India, are even cut off 


from their parents, as they can- 


not write to them out of shame.” 
Yet another nurse, after describ- 
ing similar hazards, consoles her- 
self, “Only my beloved Jesus 
has saved me.”’ , 
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These words of distress verging 
on despair are adequate testi- 
mony to the hazards to which 
many young girls posted in rural 
areas, far from their parental 
homes, are exposed, In trying 10 
earn an honest living in a much 
exalted profession praised for its 
devotion to serving suffering 
humanity, these young women 
have to undergo much inhuman 
treatment. Depending entirely 
on the doctor and other male 
colleagues in the hospital, or 
primary health centre, to survive 
in the remote, friendless place, a 


nurse cannot afford to incur their ` 


Cispleasure. If the colleagues, 
specially the doctor, are helpful 
and sympathetic, the nurse can 
lead a reasonably secure exis- 
tence. On the other hand, if they 
choose to make her the victim of 
their lust, there is nothing to 
protect her from their aggres- 
sion. 

Even if her colleagues treat her 
well, the life of a nurse can still 
be very insecure if she draws the 
attention of local gangsters. Her 
colleagues may be reasonable 
enough not to take advantage of 
her personally, but they may not 
go to the extent of protecting her 
from local gangsters. Local police 
are also often hesitant to take ac- 
tion against gangsters who engage 
in criminal assault on the helpless 
nurses because the thugs have 
political backing. The position 
of the nurse is worsened by pre- 
vailing social norms, specially in 
the rural and semi-rural areas, 
which stil] consider the tasks per- 
taining to child birth as being the 
work of women belonging toa 
particular lower caste. This 
degrades the social position of 
the nurse and makes her easy 
prey to the lust of local hoodlums 
or male colleagues, as the case 
may be. Their plight seldom 
evokes much protest in a society 
that is used to the degradation of 
lower caste women in numerous 
ways. 

Itis in this context that the 
recent cases of sexual assaults on 
nurses in Basti district of Uttar 
Pradesh and in some parts of 
Rajasthan, widely reported in the 
press, must to be seen. These 
cases are not isolated, but point 
to the deplorable state of nurses 
all over rural India. It is regret- 


table that by and large, these 
cases have been described and 


discussed in their-individual con- 


text. These discussions have 
failed to draw attention to the 
wider dimension of the problem 
of giving protection to nurses 
working in remote areas. 

In a hostel in Basti town five 
nurses were raped by gangsters 
on February 25, 1979, These 
nurses had come from Kerala to 
serve in the far-away district hos- 
pital in Basti. The most shocking 
aspect of this episode was that 


‘organised efforts, involving local 


police officials, were made to 
suppress the truth. The episode 
would never have attracted the 
widespread attention it did but 
for the untiring efforts of the 
enterprising reporter of a local 
daily. 

In Rajasthan, three nurses are 
alleged to have been criminally 
assaulted in rapid succession in 
recent months. In these cases too 
organised efforts were made to 
suppress the facts. All the three 
nurses, also from Kerala, lost 
their lives and attempts were made 
to present these as accidental 
death. The Rajasthan Govern- 
ment has ordered a CBI inquiry 
into their death. Are such ready- 
made official responses enough?: 
Should there not be measures to 
protect these hapless girls? 

The plight of the female health 
personnel engaged in family 
planning work in the rural and 
semi-rural areas is the worst. It is 
incredible how senior officials of 
this department expect unmarri- 
ed girls to educate in deeply 
personal matters the traditional 
rural women in strange surround- 
ings. In the course of their work 
they are subjected to taunts and 
embarrassing queries by mischief- 
makers. This has dangerous con- 
sequences; some time back a 
woman family-planning field. 
worker in Maharashtra commit- 
ted suicide. This forced the State 
Government to appoint an offi- 
cial committee which drew atten- 
tion to the insecurity of female 
personnel working in remote 
rural and semi-rural areas. 

Adequate provision should be 
made to prevent such gross injus- 
tice and shield the helpless rural 
nurses from inhuman treatment 
and worse. [] 
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IN A U.P. VILLAGE 


Changing 
Agrarian 
Relations 


SUDHA PAI 


` 


AGAR KHAS is a large village of Basti district in 

eastern Uttar Pradesh. Lying in Basti tahsil, only 
eight km from Basti town, it lies in its south-east 
corner, almost on the boundary with Harraiya tahsil. 
The village is on a State highway which in fact 
passes through it. 

Eastern UP is economically backward and its 
people are usually looked upon as caste-ridden, 
tradition-bound and unresponsive to change. 
However, in villages such as Nagar, a new agrarian 
class is emerging which has taken to self-cultivation 
and better techniques of agriculture;` and on. the 
other hand, petty farmers and agrarian labourers 
are no longer tenaciously attached to land and are 
prepared to consider different avenues of employ- 
ment, if available. 

Agrarian classes may be defined by their relation- 
ship to the means of production, and the type of 
use the means of production are put to. Land still 
remains the main factor in agriculture, so the owner- 
ship, control and use of land determines the various 
classes. However, terms such as ‘“‘land-owner’’, 
“tenant”, “agricultural labourer”, etc., cannot be 
used to describe definite classes in our agriculture. 
The mutual relations of these are not essentially 
based on conflict. In eastern UP the same person 
may often be a land-owner as well as a tenant (or 


The author, a research scholar, has made a special 
study of agrarian relations in north-eastern U.P. 
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share-cropper) and in certain circumstances an 
agricultural labourer as well. Class is thus also 
a dimension of social stratification. It is necessary to 
see not merely who owns the land, but who works 
on it and who controls its produce. 

Nagar is an important village because, prior to 
the abolition of zamindari, it was part of the estate 
of the rajas of Nagar. Itis thus a village of con- 
siderable antiquity, and for long it was the centre or 
“haveli” of the family that owned most of the vil- 
lage and surrounding areas and neighbouring parts 
of what is now Bansi tahsil. These rajas of Nagar 
were Gautam Rajputs, who ousted the Bhar Raja 
Rahilla 23 generations ago. Old records show that 
the family of Nagar was founded by a Rajpur chief, 
Jagdeo, who came east from Fatehpur and drove 
out the Domkatars. 

Basti, together with parts of Gorakhpur, was an 
area where most of the land was divided among a 
number of petty rajas who were in reality zamindars. 
Under the British, while their titles were not 
recognised, they remained owners of yast tracts. 

The area of Nagar village is 1,277 acres and the 
total population is 4,255 (males 2,230 and females 
2,025), made up of 820 households. There are 657 
literate persons. 

The village has eight hamlets falling within the 
same revenue mauza; each of them is so large that 
for all practical purposes they function as separate 
villages. Nagar Bazar is the area close to the main 
road and is fall of shops, giving it the appearance 
of a small busy town, while the fields and hamlets 
form Nagar Khas. All the households and hamlets 
in the revenue mauza ate not actively engaged in 
agriculture; soa sample of fifty households was 
selected for close study. The survey was carried out 
in February-March 1979. 

In Nagar there are now no large land-owners. No 
apriculturist owns more than ten acres. Indeed, there 
are very few landless agricultural families. Thus the 
agricultural community on the whole consists of 
mainly petty farmers owning less than one-acre plots. 
Sixty per cent of the villagers are engaged in 
agriculture either directly or indirectly, and there is 
overcrowding on the available cultivable land. 
Table 1 shows the size and distribution of plots in 
the village: 





TABLE 1 

Size of plots Number of pattidars 
Less than one acre a a 1.200 = 
1-5 acres 600 

5-10 acres 46 

10-15 acres 5 

Over 20 acres — 
Landless labourers* 10 





* Those not engaged in any other occupation. 


We see that 646 own more than one acre and in 
a village of such a large size only 46 have between 
5-10 acres. A holding of less than one acre often has 
to support a family of 10 members. There is not 
much demand for agricultural labourers because of 
this; often the holding does not provide enough 
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work for all the adult members oi the family and 
some of them work as labourers for bigger farmers. 
Therefore many of the 1,200 pattidars listed as 
owning less than an acre also provide agricultural 
labour to the village. 

The size and distribution of plots among the 
sample households, and the average number of per- 
sons dependent on the family holding are shown in 
- Table 2: 








TABLE 2 
Size in acres Number of Average size 
households of family 


—_——— ee 


Less than one acre 20 6-12 
1-5 acres 20 8-15 
5-10 acres 2 10-15 
10-15 acres — — 
Over 20 acres — ~- 
Landless families 8 5-10 


—_—_— SS ese 


The largest plot in the sample is 8.34 acres and 
belongs to a Brahmin household. Out of the 8 Jand- 
less households 3 are agricultural labourers who 
have no other source of income and 5 are shop-keep- 
ers who are strictly speaking not agriculturists but 
who nevertheless affect the agrarian structure of the 
village. Most of the traders would like to invest in 


land in the village and they are the only class with a 


little capital. 

There are three major classes of peasants in Nagar 
today. Although it is an ex-zamindari village, there 
are no peasants who can be classed as “big land- 
owners”, “rentiers?” or “‘absentee landlords”. The 
descendants of the rajas live in Bansi tahsil where 
they still own land. They have some land around the 
village. Their land in the village proper was divided 
among their erstwhile tenants. In many villages in 
eastern UP tension between the earlier land-owners 
and their erstwhile tenants is present even today, 
specially where the former belong to the higher 
Rajput/Kshatriya caste. They may not own much 
land, but still play a dominant role in village affairs. 
In Nagar, such tension is absent. In fact there are 
no Kashatriyas in the village now. 

Medium land-owners are those who own 5-10 
acres of land and form a small but important segment 
of the population. Among the sample households 
only two belong to this category. They can on the 
basis of their activity (which reveals their position 
and relationship with other classes) be divided into 
two: (1) self-cultivating Jand-owners who do not 
lease out or lease in Jand for share-cropping, and (2) 
Jandowners who may undertake share-cropping from 
time to time or lease out some of their land to a 
share-cropper. 

These medium land-owners have certain charac- 
teristics in common apart from the size of their 
plots. These households are largely self-cultivating 
households — that is, as far as possible they carry 
on cultivation with the help of their own families 
and avoid the use of agricultural labourers. However, 
in plots which are almost 10 acres in extent, during 
the peak season outside help fora few days some- 
times becomes necessary. However, among the 
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medium class land-owners, those owning very small 
plots, in order to increase their income, lease in 
land on a share-cropping basis from a bigger land- 
owner. In any case, due to the existence of a big 
business community, share-cropping is losing im- 
portance in Nagar, and farmers have taken to other 
occupations. 

The next class consists of petty land-owners, with 
less than five acres, who constitute the largest seg- 
ment of the land-owning population of the Village. 
Among the sample households, 40 belong to this 
category. These farmers own land, share-crop extra 
land whenever it is available, and work as agricul- 
tural labourers during peak season. Among the total 
sample households only three admitted that they 
were share-croppers; the rest were perhaps afraid 
to say so, as share-cropping is illegal in UP. Share- 
cropping is slowly disappearing in Nagar and work- 
ing as agricultural labourers is becoming more 
important for petty land-owners. This sets the petty 
land-owners apart from medium land-owners. At 
the time of the survey, in the total sample 26 house- 
holds were working as agricultural labourers. Most 
of the households belonging to the petty land-owner 
class said their income from agricultural labour 
exceeded their income from land. 

The last class consists of landless agricultural 
labourers. According to the 1971 census there were 
266 agricultural labourers in Nagar. Among the 
sample households eight were landless. On being 
questioned, most of the labourers said they preferred 
batai (share-cropping) to mazdoori, as share-cropping 
gave a person land, food for his family, indepen- 
dence from the landlord, and some status in the 
village community. Agricultural labourers who 
form the poorest section would thus like share- 
cropping, if land was available. It was found that 26 
petty land-owners also work as agricultural lab- 
ourers; among them 10 said that their main source 
of income was the wages received as agricultural 
labourers and. not the yield from their small fields. 
Of the remaining, 12 felt they could not feed their 
families without working as labourers for a few 
months every year. All of them are Harijans or 
Khatiks. 

There are two types of agricultural labourers in 
Nagar: those hired for a whole year by bigger far- 
mers and by Brahmins fọr ploughing (casual lab- 
ourers) and contract labourers who are sometimes 
given a piece of land to cultivate for a year on pay- 
ment. Buf usually usar and poor quality land is 
given to them for this purpose, 

Before analysing the relations among these various 
peasant classes, we shall briefly consider two impor- 
tant factors — the occupational and class structure 
— to complete the picture of the agrarian system in 
the village. 

The occupational structure of Nagar shows,’ n 
marked contrast to most villages in Basti, a shift 
away from land to other professions. This is perhaps 
because Nagar has a large and enterprising commu- 
nity of Banias who are keen to set up industries and 
expand trade. Table 3 gives the occupational struc- 
ture of the village according to the 1961 and 1971 
census reports. 
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The number -of cultivators has decreased since 
1961, while the number of agricultural labourers has 
increased. However, not all cultivators have been 
reduced to agricultural labourers; a large number of 


- them are engaged in trade, industry, construction, 


transport, public service, etc. The number of 
persons engaged in trade and industry has increased 
since 1961. These newly emerging classes have an 
effect on the agricultural life of the village as they 
are the one section with some capital to invest in 
land or business. They have also managed to provide 
jobs to a few landless families. As for ‘industries’, 
there are only the blacksmiths, carpenters, brick- 
makers and a few women who weave cloth mainly 
to meet domestic requirements. The Banias said 
they could not set up any large-scale industry as 
they lacked the capital. There is only one -coopera- 
tive which provides loans up to Rs 400. Nor does 
the bank give a loan without security; most of the 
villagers have very little land, so they cannot raise 
big loans. There is no commercial bank in the 
village in spite of its having a fair-sized merchant 
community. ` The Banias have been demanding the 
opening of a commercial bank. 

Traditionally, the big land-holders belonged to the 
two higher castes and the petty land-owners and 
agricultural labourers to the lower castes. However, 
there is more to consider than this simple classifica- 
tion, of caste-based inequality. Today the situation 


_ is mere complex; caste and class no longer coincide. 


Both have been undergoing change — class due to 
monetary economy and the entrance of land in the 
market; caste due to education and secularisation. 
Thus economic and political power in a village may 
be found combined with caste-based social status or 
may be autonomous of it. At the village level, caste 
may be studied from many points of view. Here it 
is examined only as an aspect of social stratification, 
and of an agrarian system. , 

in Nagar, caste as an institution has lost the 
importance it had perhaps a generation ago. There 
are today no jati panchayats, and untouchability is 
not practised, but the various castes do not dine 
together. Divisions seem to be on economic lines, 
among the haves and the have-nots, the landed and 
the landless, rather than on caste lines. The main 
castes’ among the sample households together with 
the land owned by each caste group are given iu 
Table 4: 
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- TABLE 3 TABLE 4 
Caste Number of households Total land owned 

Occupation Persons (1971) Persons (1961) (acres) 
Brahmin 10 40.70 

Cultivators 703 1145 Rajput -— =-= 

Agricultural labourers 266 180 Kayasth l 0 92 

Livestock, hunting, etc. 1 pene Bania o 6 0 67 

Household industry 78 77 Khatik , 9 3.01 

Non-household industry 29 8 Koeris 7 19 36 

Construction ; 8 5 Harijans 17 527 

Trade 180 85 ee ea Bas a 

Transporters 5 6 ` 

oe atic an ee The Harijans, together with the Khatiks, form the 

otal workers . A 
Total non-workers 2931 1961 single largest category (26 households) but they own 


only 10 households have among them 40.70 acres, 
The Brahmins living in a separate tola at an extreme 
end of the village form a comparatively literate 
and prosperous section. They mix freely with the 
Other castes, but they do not, even today, touch the 
plough or work as agricultural labourers, no matter 
how poor they are. They pointed out that they 
employed a permanent halwaha (ploughman) as they 
considered it a degrading task. Halwaiain eastern 
UP is no longer a word of contempt nor is the 
person treated badly, but he is always a poor 
labourer and invariably a Harijan. This is true in 
Nagar too, where there wages are paid in kind, 
usually grain, and are very meagre. A few Brahmins 
however pay cash wages as they grow high-yielding 
varieties. 

The Brahmins largely fall into the caiegory of 
medium land-owners who employ agricultural 
labourers and at times give out Jand for share-crop- 
ping because of their ritual status, but do not occupy 
a dominant position in the village hierarchy. This is 
largely because economic power is no longer associa- 
ted with ownership of land alone, This change is 
due to the more prosperous class of Banias who 
have taken to trading and are working in nearby 
towns. (In the absence of a Kshatriya caste the 
Bania trading caste occupies an important position 
between the high-caste Brahmins and the lower 
castes). This is a welcome irend because agriculture 
is over-crowded and traditionally most villagers 
would never Jeave their ancestral Jand. Ownership 
of land is no longer a status symbol; land hunger 
still exists but only among agricultural labourers 
who have no other skill or alternative employment. 

Harijans and Khatiks own very little land and are 
mainly agricultural labourers. The Koeris are tradi- 
tionally a class of horticulturists and they own the 
largest area, next to the Brahmins. Thus caste 
divisions no longer determine, but have an effect on, 
the relationship between the various classes, the 
nature of agricultural activities carried on by them, 
and the attitude of these classes towards each other. 
Social life in Nagar is however still governed by 
caste. 

Coming to the inter-relationship among the major 
agrarian Classes, there is no open conflict or hosti- 
lity, and on the surface it would seem there is no 
tension on any matter. The relationship among these 
classes is determined by their relationship to the 
means of production. Some are land-owners and 
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therefore employers or rentiers: whereas others being 
-landless are tenants or agricultural labourers. There 
are issues where differences of opinion can lead to 
— and have led to — conflict. .An examination of 
these areas of conflict is attempted as they reveal 
the nature of relationship among the main agrarian 
classes. ` 
Water is the bane of the farmer’s life in Nagar as 
in the rest of eastern UP. Either there is too much, 
causing floods, or too little, leading to drought. In 
Nagar, as in other villagers, disputes over water 
meant for irrigation may have always existed, but 
with the installation of tube-wells they have assumed 
the character of a class conflict: There are 13 tube- 
wells in the village, five run with power and eight 
with diesel. There is a large, deep pond or tal called 
Chando tal. Many wells are no longer used. Of the 
total of 671 acres, about 389 acres remained unirri- 
gated. Among the sample households, six have tube- 
wells and 22 receive water from tube- wells. 
The possession of a tube-well has come to be 
looked upon as a sign not only of wealth, but of 
power as well as social prestige. Today it gives a 


villager an important place. In Nagar, ‘most of those, 


who have set up tube-wells do not own very large 
‘ plots and are unable to utilise the potential of their. 
tube-wells; they “sell’’ water to their less fortunate 
neighbours. This has brought increased Irrigation 
facilities as well as conflict. This conflict can be 
seen among the sample households also. 

Most of the households in the sample who have 
set up tube-wells are farmers with medium-size 
plots. Five of them are Brahmins, only one is a 
Khatik. The Brahmins traditionally having larger 
plots and being better educated have always been 
quick to take to new methods. They managed to 
` borrow from the bank and set up tube-wells. The 
six households who own tube-wells have between 
them only 27.37 acres and so sell water to neigh- 
bours. There is no fixed rate, as.in the case of 
Government tube-wells, the amount varying from 
person to person, from Rs 4 to Rs 6 per hour. This 
is disliked by the poorer villagers who feel that the 
Government should provide irrigation facilities at 
fair rates. 

Villagers whose fields are quite near the six tube- 
wells complained that they managed to get water 
but with great difficulty. Some said that even after 
paying the water rent in advance they were not 
given water, or were supplied after much pleading 
when their crops were almost dry. Sometimes the 
water was cut off after half an hour. The Brahmins, 
Koeris and Khatiks,-whose fields are close to the 
tube-wells, buy water and are able to pay their bills, 
The Harijans have not benefited at all as their basti 
is on high ground away from the tube-wells, and it 
is not possible to use the water unless a lot of 
money is spent on raising water channels. 

These problems have led to many fights and inter- 
caste disputes which have come up before the pan- 
chayat. The tube-well owners point out that Nagar 
is a large village with over 1,000 acres of cultivable 
- land for which there are only 13 tube-wells with low 
capacity. Frequent stooppage of electricity does 
not allow even the owners to irrigate their own 
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fields, and they are in no position to supply to 
others. The agricultural cycle is also such that 
water for irrigation is required during certain 
reasons and ‘the proliferation of.tubé-wells in eastern 
UP -has caused shortage of power during these 
reasons. Many farmers have therefore acquired 
diese] pumpsets. The position of water channels, 
their depth and the direction of flow have also led 
to much tension. 

Share-cropping is not widely practised in Nager 
now as there are no large land-owners with surplus 
land or absentce rentiers. A few.-farmers hire out 
land to share-croppers because it ensures for them a 
cheap and steady source of agricultural labour 
during peak seasons; the land is given as payment for 
the work done. The petty land-owners complained 
that before the installation of tube-wells land, where 
water was not easily available or which required 
arduous labour for lifting from wells, was usually 
given out on a share-cropping basis to them. How- 
ever, most of the bigger farmers today either own a 
tube-well or can easily “buy” water, and find it 
profitable to cultivate it themselves. 

The steady decline of the system of share-cropping.. 
in Nagar can be looked upon as a sign of progress 
because it is a system which js both uneconomical 
and has created unequal relationships between large 
and petty land-owners. The plot of land given to 
the share-croppers is usually only two to three 
bighas, the yield is very low, and after giving half 
to the owner the share-cropper does not have enough 
to feed his family. Nor is he inclined to use better 
techniques or fertilisers or improve the land because 
he may not get it again the next season. Again, the 
relationship between land-owner and share-cropper 
is not even that of landlord and tenant, because in 
UP share-cropping is not recognised in law. It is an 
“arrangement”? outside the law, and the share- 
cropper is not protected. Nor are such leases 
recorded by the lekhpal, and—the share-cropper is 
afraid to insist as he may then not get any land at 
all. Even if such leases were recognised, the clause 
of “voluntary surrender” ensures that the land- 
owner can get his land back by peaceful means .or 
by the use of force. Thus the relationship between 
the two is unequal, usually one of servitude on the 
part of the share-cropper, though he may himself 
own a small parcel of land. However, the decline 
of share-cropping has led to land hunger among the 
poorer cultivators who now cultivate less Jand than 
before. In Nagar it has increased the economic 
distance between the petty land-owner and the 
bigger and more innovative medium land-owner. 

Agicultural labourers occupy the lowest position 
in the agrarian hierarchy. As we have seen, a large 
number of households owning land also work from 
time to time as agricultural labourers, so -the rela- 
tionship: between this class and the rest of the 
peasantry is complex. An individual often has divi- 
ded loyalties, being simultaneously a Jand-owner and 
a manual worker. The situation of agricultural 
labourers and their relationship with their employers 
has deteriorated in recent years due to the low 
wages they receive, and the manner in which these 

l (Continued on page 22) 
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HERE are wheels within wheels 

and sub-plots waiting to be 
. discovered within the bestowal of 
the Delhi Development Autho- 
rity’s 25-crore-rupee indoor. sta- 
dium for the 1982 Asian Games 
on architect Shart C. Das and 


Design Consortium, bypassing ` 


Ram Sharma and -Raj Rewal 
who, with Mahendra Raj as their 
structural consultant, had won 
the first-prize for their design for 
the stadium at a competition held 
earlier. . 

‘The affair of the indoor stadium 
has drawn protests from all quar- 
ters — not the least of them 
being the architects of New 
Delhi. About 50 of them met the 
Prime Minister in a delegation 
- and submitted a signed memo- 
randum drawing her attention to 
the gross irregularity of side step- 
ping the Board of Assessors and 
piving the contract for construc- 
tion to an ‘“‘also-ran’’ who was 
only awarded a consolation prize. 

Indeed, Maj-Gen. Harkirat 
Singh, President of the Associa- 
tion of Consulting Engineers 
(India), has pointed out that the 
‘Board had come to the “unani- 
mous- decision that the design 
submitted- jointly by Ram 
Sharma, Raj Rewal and Mahen- 
dra Raj was ‘far superior to any 
other project” and awarded them 
the first prize”. “The rules, con- 
ventions and ethics of- design 


competitions”, he has said, “are . 
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quite clear on the point that the 
project shall be built according to 
premiated design”, while calling 
upon “the highest authority in 
the Government to immediately 
intervene in this case and put an 
abrupt stop to- such unethical 
practices”. 

J.R. Bhalla, chairman, Indian 
Institute of Architects (Northern 
Chapter), has also voiced his pro- 
test, as have senior Faculty mem- 
bers of the School of Planning 
and Architecture and A.P. Kan- 
vinde, an expert on DDA’s Board 
of Assessors for the competition. 
According to Kanvinde: “The 
idea behind the competition is to 
select the architect. It is only 
when the assessors (no one else) 
fee] that the winner does not have 
the requisite technical expertise 
or organisational ability that 


‘changes are made”. He is empha- 


tic that the experts on the panel 
did examine the entries from all 
angles like technical feasibility, 
safety aspect and the time-frame 
of the project. It was a once-in 
a-lifetime project for the nation 
which could not be given to just 
anyone. “This”, he points out, 
“is not like building a factory or 
a shed”. 

One of the key characters in 
this play is V.S. Ailawadi, Vice- 
Chairman, DDA. It was during 
his tenure as District Commis- 


sioner of Gurgaon, in the heyday 
of the Maruti enterprise, that he , 


was first introduced to Shart Das, 
designer of Indira Gandhi’s farm- 
house in Mehrauli, and a close 
associate of Sanjay Gandhi. That 
Das was a confidant of Sanjay is 
well known—a national daily hav- 
ing thought it fit to interview him 
recently, along with industrialist 
Kamal Nath, Youth Congress-(I) 
leader Jagdish Tytler and others, 
to record his impressions about 
Sanjay Gandhi. At that point of 
time, this architect from Orissa 
with an originally-spelt name, is 
said to have become the chief 
link between Sanjay and Aila- 
wadi. In the wings, too, is an- 
other firm of architects, Pradhan 
Ghosh Associates, who designed 
the Maruti factory shed at Gur- 
gaon and are winners of the 
second consolation prize in 
DDA’s indoor stadium design 
competition. 

When DDA had earlier decided 


to build an indoor stadium to 
hold 10,000 to 15,000 people, it 
had asked Pradhan Ghosh Asso- 
ciates to design it for them. This 
upset Das — who is said to have 
gone directly to Sanjay Gandhi 
with his complaint. Sanjay is 
supposed to have sent for Lieute- 
nant-Governor Jag Mohan, and 
asked him to call for ‘‘quota- 
tions” for the stadium. Jag 
Mohan interpreted this to mean 
a competition for architects. ` 

A competition, this time for a 
vastly larger stadium with a seat- 
ing capacity of 30,000, was thus 
declared open to all who had 
competed in the earlier NDMC 
(New Delhi Municipal. Commit- 
tee) and MCD (Municipal Cor- 
poration of Delhi) competitions 
for an indoor swimming poll and 
a stadium respectively. Since 
time was short, it was felt that 
those who had already applied 
their minds to solving structural 
problems related to large indoor 
stadia would be the most compe- 
tent to compete for this prize 
stadium, which was to be the 
venue of the Asiad 82 indoor 
games. 

The booklet listing the rules 
and regulations governing the 
competition gave the names of 
the 10 members of the Board of 
Assessors. They were: The Lt- 
Governor of Delhi (Jag Mohan); 
eminent architects A.P. Kanvinde 
and C.S.H. Jhabwala; internation- 
ally known structural engineer 
and - director of the Indian 
Institute of Technology, New 
Delhi, Dr O.P. Jain; Adminis- 
trator, NDMC; President, IX 
Asian Games Organising Com- 
mittee and. Chief Architect, DDA 
(member secretary). The ex- 
officio members included the 
Vice-Chairman, DDA (Vidya 
Sagar Alawadi); Engineer-Mem- 
ber, DDA and Finance Member, 
DDA. Anonymity of the con- 
testants was to be ensured by 
submitting the names and 
addresses of the participants in a 
separate sealed envelope and 
allotting serial numbers to the 
documents. - 

The Board of Assessors unani- 
mously found one entry to be far 
superior to the others. Following 
the rules of competition, they 
had judged each entry on the 
basis of “structural feasibility 
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and its soundness, ease of con- 
struction, concept and environ- 
ment, economy and use of 
jndigenous building material and 
flexibility in the design and uses 
later”. Not only did the assessors 
have an eminent structural 
engineer, Dr O.P. Jain, in their 
ranks, they could also have con- 
sulted any other structural 
engineer had they so desired. 
They would have been within 
their rights, too, “‘to reject all the 
entries or decide not to award 
the prizes, in case the entries” 
were ‘“not- of the desired 
standard...” 

While cash awards of Rs 10,000 
were given to each of the 
entries, only one merited an 
award — and that the first prize 
which carried Rs 50,000. This 
prize-winner turned out to be the 
entry submitted by Ram Sharma, 
Raj Rewal and Mahendra Raj. 
Since design-wise and in every 
other respect it was head and 
shoulders above the other entries, 
the assessors decided not to 
award any second or third prize. 
Consolation prizes of Rs 17,500 
each were awarded to two of the 
other entries. Later, these entries 
turned out to be by Shart Das 
and Design Consortium, and 
Pradhan Ghosh Associates. But 
not for a moment could the 
assessors imagine that this would 
provide anyone with an excuse 
for dumping the first prize win- 
ning entry into the waste bin. 
After all, the colossal sum of 
money spent in organising the 
competition would be justified 
only if it served its object of 
selecting, as it proposed to do, 
a “design which should be an 
architectural landmark in the 
landscape of Delhi”. Obviously, 
no fifth-rate design would fill the 


bilt. 

If DDA had any genuine doubts 
in spite of the meticulous screen- 
ing of the entries by Assessment 
Board, it was open to it to refer 
them back to'it. Instead, it chose 
to ignore the Board completely. 
The results of the competition 
were announced on May 29. Yet, 
when Mahendra Raj and Raj 
Rewal went to meet Ailawadi on 
June 9, on behalf of the award- 
winning team, they found a sub- 
committee — presided over by 
Ailawadi himself and comprising 
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apart from DDA's engineer- 


member Gupta V.R. Vaish, 
former Director-General of 
CPWD; Y.N. Sharma, Chief 


Engineer, NIDC; and K.A Patel, 
one of the contestants who had 
entered: and lost the indoor 
stadium competition — sitting in 
a huddle, now that the period of 
ancnymity was over and it was 
quite clear who was who. Not a 
single expert from the original 
Board of Assessors had been 
invited to offer his opinion. 

It was to this sub-committee 
of men of far less calibre and 
vision thatthe country’s topmost 
structural engineer, Mahendra 
Raj, was expected tó explain how 
he proposed to complete the 
work in time for Asiad-82. Raj 
explained that the work would 
have to be done on a war-footing, 
with each person doing his 
utmost. The Bombay, Delhi and 
the Kanpur IITs would have to 
be involved in a series of structu- 
ral analyses with the help of 
their computers, from which he 
would be able to draw his own 
conclusions. The 40 or so 
architects working with the three 
of them would make the work 
possible, but several contractors 
would have to pool in, since 
none of the major contractors 
could singly handle a project so 
massive, and which,. moreover, 
would involve a recurring month- 
ly cash flow of one or one-and-a- 
half crore rupees. Finally, he 


added, the DDA would have to` 
be geared up to passing bills. 


worth such vast amounts every 
month by streamlining and 
strengthening its own apparatus. 
With all this, the work could 
certainly be completed on time. 

The most charitable thing that 
could be said of the sub-com- 
mittee -was that all this went 
above their heads. For, the 
DDA’s minutes of that meeting 
note that the prize-winning archi- 
tects had expressed their inability 
to complete the work on time! 
Shart Das, on the other hand, 
could not be said to be lacking in 
confidence — he had promised 
to finish the work not only in 
time for the 1982 Asian Games, 
but a year ahead of the event! 
This might come as a surprise 
to most of his professional col- 
leagues who know that in other 


countries such gigantic projects 
are planned at least four or five 
years in advance, and not rushed 
through in barely two years’ 
time. But that is another matter. 

Questions were raised in Parlia- 


ment over this irregularity and- 


the Minister for Works and Hous- 
ing, P.C. Sethi, assured MPs that 
the Union Cabinet would take a 
decision. The Cabinet has now 
decided to sanction funds so that 
the DDA give shape to the lesser 
design envisaged by Shart Das. To 
the DDA’s credit, it is said that 


‘it tried at one to point to bring 


together Pradhan Ghosh Associa- 
tes and Shart Das —,the logic 
presumably being that two con- 
solation prize-winners are better 
than one. Be that asit may, it 
is Shart Das alone who has 
triumphed, though according to 
many architects and other know- 
ledgeable people who visited an 
exhibition display all the entries 
to this design competition there 
were several models superior 
to Das’s which had been by- 
passed. 

Curiously, the competition 
rules had clearly said: “The pro- 
moter may appoint the author of 
the premiated design as architect 
to provide detailed professional 
services for the project. If, how- 
ever, the author of the premiated 
design, in the opinion of the 
Assessors does not have the 
required organisational set-up to 
undertake the work or is not in a 
position to undertake or is not 
willing to act as architect for the 
project, the promoter will have 
the right to ask the winner to 
associate with a firm which is 
adequately organised in develop- 
ing the design for the proposed 
project”: 

It is clear that even if 
Ram Sharma, Raj Rewal and 
Mahendra Raj had refused to 
build the stadium, the DDA 
should have been bound by its 
own rules to get their design 
executed with the help of another 
firm. Where then, is the justifi- 
cation for picking up the desiga 
of Shart Das or any other com- 
petitor? The question is whether, 
even at this stage, the Cabinet 
will make amends by compelling 
the DDA to get the premiated 
design executed — by architect 
Shart Das or any other.1 
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Writer 
in 
Exile 


ASEEM CHHABRA 


LEX la Guna, the South Afri- 

can coloured novelist, was 
in India recently in connection 
with the Afro-Asian. Writers’ 
Conference, held 
This was his second visit to India; 
in 1969 he had come here to 
receive the Afro-Asian prize for 
literature. . 
+ Alex has to: his credit several 
novels depicting the pathetic con- 
ditions of Africans and other 
non-whites in racist white mino- 
rity ruled South Africa. Among 
them.are The Stone Country, 


which deals with life in South 


African jails and the experiences 
of an African freedom fighter in 
the company of murderers and 
rapists. Fog of the Season’s End 
is the story of police repression 
and the attempts of a political 
Organisation to push forward its 
Struggle in South Africa. Another 
novel of his deals with the gross 
injustice involved in the Bantus- 
tan policy. As 

Alex la Guma has been in 


exile from South Africa since ' 


1966. Prior to that he had been 
under house arrest. He was im- 
prisoned on various occasions, 
notably as a defendant in the 
marathon South African Treason 
Trial. At present, be runs the 
African National Congress mis- 
sion in Havana, 

He gladly agreed to answer 
some of my questions. 


Q: Could you explain the role - 


of a South African writer in 


exile? Can he become an instru- 


The author is a research scholar 
i n Jawaharlal Nehru University. 
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in Calcutta. . 


Wiss a D 3st 4 $ 
fiient of political change? 

A: The writer; whether in exile 
or not, naturally continues work- 
ing because he must express him- 
self. Those who are conscious of 
the necessity for change hope to 
make their readers aware of that 
necessity. Such writers hope to 
stir the consciousness of the 
reader, to compel him to examine 
himself and society and thus con- 
tribute to changing that society 
for the better. The works of many 
South African writers, who are 
in exile, are’ prohibited. from 
circulation in their country under 
various laws against the dissemi- 
nation of progressive ideas. These 
writers however continue to write, 
and so people outside South 
Africa are acquainted with the 
realities of the aparthied society. 
This helps in the work of soli- 
darity with the South African 
people against injustice. 

- Q: One hears of many repres- 
sive laws in South Africa, especi- 
ally in regard to freedom of 
expression. What are the cons- 
traints on writers inside the racist 
country? 

A: South Africa is governed 
through a host of oppressive laws 
which also control printing and 
publication. Such regulations as 
the Riotous Assemblies Act, 
Suppression of Communism Act, 
Publications and Entertainment 
Act, to name a few, all determine 
what works can be legally read 
by the South African people, 
Inside South Africa the writer’s 
work must conform to such laws 
ifit is to be circulated. Schoo! 
text-books are vetted by the 
Bantu Education authorities, and 
school-goers are allowed to read 
only works that conform to 
norms set by the apartheid gov- 
ernment. In addition, the press 
and the publication mechanism 
are in the hands of white enter- 
prise which does not encourage 
progressive writings. Only small 
literary magazines generally carry 
articles by progressive authors, 
but these are usually suppressed 
or confiscated. Books by authors 
inside South Africa, for example 
Andre Brink and Nadine Gord- 
ner, have been banned. Militant 
poetic works circulated in South 
Africa have been used in political 
trials to claim that the accused 
who had them in their possession 


were engaged in anti-government 
activities. 

O: The white minority regime 
talks of changes in the country’s 
racial policies, How much libera- 
lisation has taken place? 

A: There is no sign of ‘liberali- 
sation’ in the oppression of the 
South African people. Loca! 
parks or restaurants or theatres, 
formerly segregated, might have 


been opened to all races, or indi- 


vidual companies might have 


-made gestures, but the oppressive 


nature of South Afr.can society 
remains the same. 

Q: Zimbabwe has been libera- 
ted through an armed struggle. 
Can the desired change in South 
Africa be brought about through 
constitutional methods or is 


. armed striggle the only way? 


A: South Africa has no Con- 
stitution which ailows for legal, 
peaceful change. In addition, 
all extra-parliamen‘ary opposi- 
tion has been suppressed, and the 
demands of the black people are 
ignored. The only alternative, 
left to the people is mass action 
supported by armed struggle to 
defeat the racist state and recon- 
struct society on democratic lines. 

Q: What is your idea of the 
state of African literature in inde- 
pendent Africa? 

A: African literature in inde- 
pendent Africa today is generally 
concerned with pointing out the 
need to improve or advance the 
gains of independence. It: is cri- 
tical of those who have come to 
power and who control the desti- 
nies of the people. At the same 
time, literature is concerned with 
uncovering the traditional wealth 
of Africa and combining this 
with modern forms and techni- 
ques, as well as distinguishing 
between the valuable clements of 
the African past and those that 
hamper progress. 

Could you spell out the 
role of the African writer as an 
instrument of social change? 

A; As pointed out in the first 
answer, the writer who is socially 
or politically conscious is aware 
of the realities of Africa and 
hopes to make his reader aware 
of them. In general, the progres- 
sive writer hopes to advance all 
positive concepts and denounce 
the negative characteristics of his 
world. C] 
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INDIAN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


~ 
™ 


KRISH] BHAVAN : NEW DELHI: 


C.A.R. Senior Research Fellowship under the Human Research 
- Development Programme—1980-81 


The I:C.A.R. has introduced a 
new scheme for the award of 
Scholarship and Fellowship 
‘under the Human Resources 
Development Programme of the 
‘Council with a view to develop 
trained professional manpower 
-in tribal, hill drougtht or flood- 
prone and comparatively back- 
ward areas of the country in the 


field of Agriculture and allied 
sciences at post-graduate level. 
Under the scheme it is proposed 
to allot one Senior Fellowship to 
each of the districts fisted below 
to promote Agricu/tural man- 
power development in these 
areas, The districts in each state 
to which the fellowship will be 
awarded are indicated below:- 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 


Arunachal Pradesh 
Bihar 


| Gujarat 


Haryana 
Himachal Pradesh 


- Jammu and Kashmir 


Karnataka 


Kerala 
Orissa 


Rajasthan 

Tamil Nadu 
Madhya Pradesh 

Maharashtra 

‘Manipur 


Meghalaya 
‘Uttar Pradesh 


Nagaland 
West Bengal 


eee 
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Anantpur, Chittor Guddapah, Kurnool, 
Mahbubnagar. 

Mikir Hills, North Cachar Hills, Goalapara, 
Nawgong, Sibsagar, Dtbrugarh, Kamrup. 


-Siang, Subansiri, Kemeng, Lohit, Tirap. 


Monghyr,- Palaman, Nawaday, Rohtas, 
Ranchi, Singhbumi, Saharsa, Patna, Sita- 
marhi, Motihari, East Champaran, West 
Cham Paran, Dharbanga, Muzaffarpur. 


` Kutch, Banaskantha, Sundranagar, Rajkot, 


Jamnagar, Amreli, Panchmahal (also hill 
area) Dangs. 

Mahindergarh. 

Bilaspur, Chamba, Kangra, Kulu, Kinnaur, 
Lahaul & Spiti, Mahasu, Mandi, Simla, 
Sirmur. , : 

Doda (also hill area) Srinagar, Anantnag, 


Baramulla, Ladakh, Udhampur, Jammu,- 


Kathua, Rajauri, Poonch. a 
Bijapur, Belgaum, Dharwar, Chitaldurg, 
Kolar, Coorg, North Kanara, South Kanara. 
Palghat, Malapuram. 

Phulbani (also hill area), Kalahandi (also 


hill area), Bolangir, Dhonkanal, Ganjam, 


Keenjhar, Koraput, Mayurbhang, Sambal- 
pur, Suniargarh, Puri, Cuttack, Balasore. 
Jaisalmer, Barmer, Jalore, Durgapur, 
Banswara, Pali, Jodhpur, Nagour, Churu, 
Ajmer, Sirohi, Udaipur. 
‘Ramnathapuram, Dharampuri, Nilgiris. 
Jhabua, Dhar, Betul, Sidhi, Nandia, 
Sarguja, Bastar, . 
Nasik, Ahmednagar, Pune, Satara, Sangli, 
Sholarpur, Ratnagiri. 

Manipur North, Manipur West, Manipur 
South, Manipur Central, Manipur East. 


. United K & J Hills, Caro Hills, 


Mirzapur, Allahabad, Banda, Jalaun, 
Hamirpur, Dehradun, Nainital, Uttar 
Kashi, Chkmoli, Pithorgarh, Almora, Pauri 
Gerhwal, Tehri Gerhwal, Azamgarh, 
Gorakhpur, Basti, Ghazipur,’ Ballia, 
Deoria, Lakhimpur (Kheri). 

Kohima, Mokokochung, Tuensang. 
Purulia, Bankura, Midnapur, Darjeeling, 
Hoogli, Murshidabad, Buidwan, Jalpai- 
guri, Siliguri, Nadia. 
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Applications are accordingly 
invited for the award of I.C.A.R. 
Senior Fellowship. for Post-Gra- 
duate Study and research at 
Doctorate level leading to award 
of degree in the field of Agricul- 
ture, Animal Sciences, Agricul- 
tural’ Engineering and Home 
Science during 1980. The 
fellowships could be availed 
only at an Agricultural Univer- 
sity/ICAR Institutes or any other 
Institution of Agriculture recog- 
nised by 1!.C.A.R. where the 
Post-Graduate degree is awar- 
ded on the basis of course 
work and research. 


Value of Fellowship 

The value of Fellowship will 
be Rs. 400/- p.m. for a period 
of two years and Rs, 500/- p.m. 
for a period of one year. It also 
carries a-contingents‘ grant of 
Rs. 1,500/- per annum for the 
purchase of essential chemicals, 
books and ftor 
undertaking tours connected 
with Post-Graduate work. 
Eligibility 

(a) The candidate must be a 
domicile for not less than 10 
years in one of. the districts 
listed and must have passed. 
one of the qualifying examin- 
ations from an Institution in 
the district (High school/Pre- 
University/ist degree MSc. 
MVSc. or equivalent}. However, 
preference will be given to can- 
didates in service and to the 
first generations learners. The 
candidates applying for this 
fellowship should produce a 
certificate from the competent 
authority to this effect. In the 


` absence of such a certificate the 


application will not be con- 
sidered. ' 

(b) A candidate who has 
passed the Masters degree 
exam. with a minimum of 45% 
marks (40% in the case of 
Scheduled Tribes/Scheduled 
Caste candidates) or equivalent 
grade point average will be 
eligible for the fellowship in the 
respective subjects. 

(c) A candidate who has 
appeared in the final year exami- 
nation of the Master’s degree 
programme is also eligible to 
apply. However, he has to 
produce satisfactory evidence . 
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for passing the Master’s degree 
(marks sheet) latest by 
15.10.80, otherwise his applic- 
ation will not be considered. 

(d) A student who has com- 
pleted one year of study in the 
Ph. D. Programme on the last 
date for the receipt of applic- 
ations (viz. 30.9.80) will not be 
eligible to apply. 

Age Limit 

Below 45 years, on the 1st of 
August of the year in which the 
candidate is seeking the fellow- 
ship. 

Duration of Fellowship 

The normal duration of fellow- 
ship will be 3 calender years. 
This will be extendable by a 
maximum of 6 months period in 
exceptional cases. 


Mode of Selection 
_ The selection for the Senior 
Fellowships will be made on 
the basis of the academic per- 
formance of the. candidate 
‘starting from Matric to the 
Master's degree and also his/her 
performance in an interview held 
by I.C.A.R. for the purpose. 
Application forms and the list 
of subjects for which the fellow- 
ships are. available can be 
obtained from the Section 
Officer (HRD Cel] Room No. 
410-A 1.C.A.R., Krishi Bhavan, 
New Delhi-110001). A self 
addressed envelope of the size 
of 23X10 cm bearing 0.35 
paise stamp should be sent 
alongwith the request for applic- 
ation form. Requests for the 
supply of application forms will 





be entertained up to 20.9.80. F 


Applications completed in all 
respects duly supported by 
_ Attested copies of the mark lists 
on the prescribed proforma to- 
- gether with crossed Indian Pos- 
tal Order of the value of Rs. 5/- 
and (Rs, 2/- in case of S.C./S.T, 
candidates) in the name of the 


Secretary, Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, Krishi 
Bhavan, New  Delhi-110001 


payable at the G.P.O., New 
Delhi as application fee should 
reach the Section Officer HRD 
Cell Room No. 410-A Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research 
H.R.D. Cell, Krishi Bhavan, New 
Delhi-110001, latest by 30.9.80. 
davp 1020(4)/80 
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Poll Fever 
in 


Campus 


PURABI BANERJEE 


(CONTESTING elections is no joke, 
Arun would try convincing 
his parents every day. His mother 
believed him but his father 
would not sympathise. For him 
it was a big waste of time, money 
and energy, and he would try 
telling his son that. But Arun 
had no time to sit and listen. 
This was his final year in college 
and the last chance to be presi- 
dent of the students’ union. He 
was determined to make his 
dream come true. Of course it 
needed long-term planning and 
good friends. Madan and Deepak 
were always ready to help him. 
Together they had started the 
spadework during the summer 
vacation, braving the heat and 
dust. Helping admission-seekers 
might not always be directly use- 
ful but it gives one a chance to get 
to know the freshers and create a 
favourable impression. Arun 
played his cards well, and help- 
ed by his friends, made himself 
known to most of the freshers. 
The first part of his plan had suc- 
ceeded, and they sipped chilled 
beer (it was too hot for the usual 
chai) in Deepak’s house which 
they had to themselves as his 
parents had gone out of station. 
They planned the second step. 
There was not much time — col- 
lege was scheduled to open ina 


week and then the date for the 
elections would be announced. 
As soon as college opened 
Madan and Deepak started a 
quick survey of problems faced 
by students. Some complained 
that the canteen never gave them 
credit, while others wanted the 
time-table to provide enough 
scope fora matinee or at least a 
noon show. Freshers were touchy 
about not being given a proper 
welcome party, whereas the 
second and final year students 
were not pleased at their classes 


- having started in full swing right 


from the first week. A compar- 
ative study showed that eight out 
of ten students had a grudge 
against the DTC — conductors 
had been rude, drivers had re- 
fused to stop...It was an endless 
story. So D.T.C. was declared 
the common enemy. Arun wag 
glad — he and his friends had an 
‘Issue’, now. By this time the 
date of the election had been 
announced by the University. 
There was less than a month left. 
The pace had to be quickened — 
rivals had already started distri- 
buting leaflets. 

The very next day Arun and 
his friends hijacked some buses. 
Reason: the drivér had not let 
some of the boys get into the bus 
through the door marked ‘exit’ 
even when they had shown their 
passes. The police had to be cal- 
led and the students were told to 
go on strike, When everyone did 
not comply, there was some trou- 
ble, and the principal had to 
close the college for a couple of 
days. By now Arun and his 
friends had got into the spirit of 
the thing. Handbills decrying 
police atrocity and DTC high- 
handedness were distributed 
among the students. This was 
followed by another in which the 
rival group was accused of trying 
to kidnap Arun, threatening him, 
etc. A poster war devoted to 
name-calling followed, but one 
noted with amusement that the 
abuses used by both were more 
or less the same and too hackney- 
ed to have much impact. 

At' this stage Arun stole a 
march on his opponent. With 
unbelievable quickness, he went 
on fast outside the college gate (a 
better spot could not have been 
chosen), demanding justice. Thig 
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was also a way of purifying his 
own self, hè told reporters who 
had been tipped off about the 
fast. Only a week to go now. On 
the fourth day Arun broke his 


fast with the traditional glass of - 


juice. His friends told him that 
every student in the college knew 
him now, and respected him. He 
would win for sure, why not cele- 
brate his victory in advance? But 
Arun was not as feather-brained 


as his friends imagined. With an 
astuteness that would have made 
his father proud he requested his 
friends to wait. ; 

Turn-out of voters on election 
day was not as large as had been 
expected. Even those who had 
come had to be coaxed to go and 
cast their votes. Arun was on 
tenter-hooks though he wore his 
best smile throughout the morn- 
ing. By twelve he was ready to 


drop down with exhaustion and 
his smile hurt. Counting would 
Start at two. He desperately 
wanted to go home and sleep 
but he knew he had to wait for 
the results to be declared. Would 
he wia? He was not so confident 
now. He sat down tired cutside 
the room where counting was to 
start in another hour and impa- 
tiently waved aside the offer of 
some lunch. 


eee 


In a U.P. Village (Contd. from page 16) 


wages are paid. UP lags far behind other States in 
laying down wages and working conditions for 
labourers, and the minimum level is the lowest in 
eastern UP. The current minimum wage for casual 
workers (fixed in 1973) is Rs 3-4 per day. However, 
in February 1979 casual agricultural labourers were 
receiving only about Rs 2.50 per day. They were 
able to get work only fora few months, leading a 
precarious existence during the rest of the year. 
‘ Wages are not paid in cash, and wages paid in kind 
are even more meagre. p i 

The labourers pọinted out that in the days of the 
zamindars there was a fixed wage paid in kind on 
the threshing floor to all the agricultural labourers 
and village workers. The system of grain-sharing 
assured them a fixed amount of the produce annually, 
or a fixed piece of land to share-crop and build their 
houses in lieu of wages. This unwritten rule was 
largely adhered to as the village economy itself func- 
tioned on a barter system. The barter system has 
now been replaced ‘by monetary economy and a 
minimum cash wage fixed by the Government, but 
it is not adhered to. A number of land-owners 
continue. to pay labourers in kind but the break- 
down of the village system has deprived them of 
protection. Thus, while the minimum cash wage has 
increased appreciably in the last five years, the 
labourers are still paid with the same quantity of 
grain; often all they got for a day’s work was a 
handful of grain. a 

In Nagar Khas changes are taking place within 
the agrarian system. While capitalist relations are 
emerging due to the coming in of a monetary eco- 
nomy, as seen in the existence of a market in land, 
cash credit, cash wages, etc., and the desire of the 


villagers to move from land which is overcrowded to 
alternative employment, yet feudal features remini- 
scent of an earlier age are present. 

Agricultural labourers are all “free”, that is, no 
extra economic ccercion is used. They are paid 
wages, not merely given a grain-share as earlier. In 
this way their relationship with the land-owners has 
undergone a change. But employment opportunities 
are low, and wages are ‘not always paid in. cash. 
Today, desperate conditions of poverty and unemp- 
loyment afflict the agricultural labourers. In Nagar, 
production for the market, which is a feature of 
capitalist economy, has not yet started; production 
for direct consumption is still a characteristic of the 
village. This is partly due to the small size of their 
holdings and because of the mode of production. 

A number of farmers have set up tube-wells taken 
to HYV seeds, begun using fertilisers and a few have 
bought small pieces of farm machinery though no 
tractors. However, the basic technology of agri- 
culture remains the same. Since there is hardly any 
surplus generated, the question of reinvestment 
leading to accumulation of capital does not arise. 
Yet, spending on weddings, rituals, etc., is still con- 
sidered necessary even if it means getting into debt. 
However, a number of villagers have managed to 
borrow from the local rural bank and set up minor 
industries. The bank does not finance exorbitant 
spending on-weddings, etc. For this he still continues 
his unequal relationship with the moneylender. 

We see thus that the relations among the major 
agrarian classes are undergoing a change in Nagar 
but new relations and attitudes are yet to crystallise. 
Change has always been slow in eastern UP. Vil- 
lages such as Nagar, which are realising the need : to 
improve their conditions, may provide the much 
required ‘middle class’ in eastern UP. O 
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Distorted Study 


MOHIT SEN 


India, A Political Economy of Stagnation: by Prem 
Shankar Jha, Oxford University Press; pp 311; 1980; 
Rs 70. 


[t is good to come across a book which boldly- sets 

out a thesis and seeks to support it by analytical 
and factual study. Prem Shankar Jha has attempted 
a tendentious work in the non-pejorative sense of 
the term. It stimulates thought and provokes dis- 
agreement, never allowing boredom or facile accep- 
tance. 

Before one sets out the main argument and states 
one’s differences, it is necessary to make some 
seemingly unrelated criticism. The first is that it is 
somewhat odd to find the author himself in the 
preface claiming that his work’s ‘‘principal merit” 
was the “incorporation of political power as an ex- 
plicit variable in the model of Indian economic 
development”. Later on in the same preface we are 
told of the “chief value” of the book. The merits 
of a book, principal, chief or otherwise, should be 
left to be discovered by others than the author. 

The book could have done with a little revision, 
considering that much: of it was written between 
July 1975 and October 1976 and left unchanged 
despite the analysis being brought forward to March 
1978. In the preface the author notices that since 
1976 two major changes have taken place — the 
second spurt in agricultural production and the 
sharp rise in foreign exchange remittances to India 
by Indians working abroad. These two major 
changes should, surely, be critically analysed from 
the angle of the thesis of stagnation and not brushed 
aside with the statement that this does not affect 
the instability of the equilibrium of the Indian 
polity. The author clearly did not anticipate these 
two major changes because his thesis of stagnation 
prevented him from doing so. He makes the signi- 
ficant and even seminal point that “in many impor- 
tant ways, the economic situation has returned to 
what it was during the first Plan (1951-56)’’ (xii). 
But how-did this happen if from 1965-66 onwards 
there was only stagnation and structural regression? 
The author does not and cannot provide an answer. 

As a matter of fact, these two major ‘‘unexpec- 
ted”? developments, along with many others, make 
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sdinewhat of a hash of his carefully selected data 
to establish his thesis of stagnation after 1965-66. 
A more careful economic historian of contemporary 
India would have posed the problem differently. The 
problem is not one of stagnation after the first two 
decades of freedom. It is one of growth that is slow 
both in relation to the needs and possibilities of 
India as well as of the world in which India is 
placed. There-was never a period of very specta- 
cular growth nor one of decline of growth to the 
point of stagnation. Another aspect of the inade- 
quate growth is that the basic socio-economic pro- 
blems of the country have not been solved by it, 
that is, abolition of mass poverty, attainment of 
self-reliance and advance to a imore egalitarian and 
just society. Finally, the inadequate growth is the 
result of the fundamental inability of capitalism to 
achieve basic socio-economic transformations and 
has certainly proved to be no substitute for such 
prior transformations. 

At the same time, it has to be stressed that there 
has uudoubtedly been growth, significant growth 
which has pushed India from a colonial economy 
to that of a medium developed capitalist economy. 
Its problems are located in the inherent cantradi- 
ctions of this kind of development and not in 
Stagnation. It is because of this kind of develop- 
ment that it would be futile to expect solutions to 
fundamental socio-economic problems. It would 
also be folly for precisely the same reason to 
expect either breakdown or stagnation. 

Since the author has made very frequent re- 
ferences to the undoubtedly important writings of 
Professor K.N. Raj, one would like to refer him to 
the latter’s article published in Seminar a few 
months ago entitled “Recent Economic Trends in 
India and Perspective Changes in Development 
Strategy”. In that article it is stated that following 
the drought of 1965-66 and 1966-67 our national 
income grew atthe annual rate of five per cent for 
four years, that is, till 1970-71. This was followed 
by a lean period of five years when the growth rate 
slowed down to an annual average of about 1.5 per 
cent because there was hardly any increase in agri- 
cultural production. But from 1975-76 to 1978-79 
the average annual growth rate came to 5.5 per 
cent. 

In that article K.N. Raj writes that it ‘‘seems 
highly probable however that a process of accelera- 
tion has got initiated during this period...more than 
circumstantial evidence to suggest that important 
changes have been taking place in the economy, and 
that they make a perceptable difference over the next 
years”. He points to the “rather dramatic improve- 
ment in the rate of saving’’. The rate of saving in 
1966-67 was less than 12 per cent of the net national 
product, was 14.5 per cent in 1974-75, 18.75 per cent 
in 1976-77 and 20 per cent in 1978-79. It is impossible 
and inadvisable in this review to do more than ad- 
vise every reader to go through that article and to 


_ pay particular attention to the perceptive conclusion 


that the national economy even as it is at present 
structured can have an over four per cent rate 
of average annual growth but it seems likely to 
be a pattern of growth that would increase dispar- 
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ities regionally in each region and in society as a - between the large-scale professionally managed ` 


whole. 

The problem, therefore, according to this unusu- 
ally acute and accurate analyst of the Indian eco- 
nomy is not stagnation but the policies and pattern 
of development concerning both of which he sounds 
a note of warning for all who cherish India’s ad- 
vance in a democratic, progressive direction. This it 
seems to the present reviewer to be far more correct 
than Prem Shankar Jha’s stagnation thesis. 

But whether it be contradictions of a specific type 
of capitalist development or stagnation, the com- 
mon point is that development has been woefully 
unsatisfactory. According to the author the causes 
for this are many. But “the root cause of the failure 
in planning in India is that the rate at which the 
Government has been prepared to discount the 
future in relation to the present has borne absolutely 
no relation to the rate at which the people have 
been prepared to do so. What is more, under a 
democratic system the Government has lacked the 
means to coerce people into falling in line with its 
preferences” (p-75). 

He also said that the “prime cause” for what he 
feels is the fall in the rate of investment “‘is the crea- 
tion of an entire edifice of economic legislation 
which has systematically discouraged investment in 
productive activities and weighted the scales in fav- 
an of low-priority over high-priority investment” 

p-82). 

Industrial licensing “‘has had the not altogether 
unintended effect of creating a formidable bias 
. against large and medium scale investment, and in 
. favour of small-scale investment...it has also made 
investment in trade far more attractive than any 
form of investment in industry” (pp 83-84). 

The author makes similar scathing criticism of the 
Government’s tariff policies, price controls and ex- 
cise duties. He emphasises the disastrous nature of 
the growing menace of the parallel economy based 
on black money. 

Much of what he writes is obviously correct. But 
itis odd, to say the least, that there is not a word 
about the adverse consequences for our national 
economic development of our still occupying the 
position of being an exploited part of the world 
capitalist division of labour. And despite the im- 
pressive array of statistical material on other points, 
there is nota single statistical or other reference to 
the growth of the counter-productive big business 
houses in our country over the past three decades. 
Now is any analysis attempted of the intertwining of 
semi-feudal, capitalist landlord and commercial 
capital modes of surplus extraction in the country- 
side. 

According to Prem Shankar Jha it is not the 
capitalist class that is the ruling class of our coun- 
try. This place he assigns to what he terms the 
‘intermediate class”. In this connection he draws 
heavily upon and develops the analysis made of 
intermediate regimes by Kaleeki and Raj, though 
the latter did not refer directly to India. According 
to him the intermediate class in India can be broadly 
defined as the self-employed class in towns and in 
rural areas. ‘“‘The self-employed thus lie midway 
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capitalist enterprises of the private sector, and the 
working classes. They include traders, truck and 
taxi operators, restaurateurs, small- scale industria- 
lists, lawyers, doctors, and other professionals and 
the owner proprietors of closely-held companies 
who have no share-holders to answer to” (p-95). 
He includes in that category the self-employed 
peasant farmer (as distinct from the poorer land- 
owners) as well as the corrupt bureaucrats beginning 
with the chaprasi who takes a few rupees to put an 
applicant’s file on top of the heap on the officer’s 
desk (p-100). He lumps them all together as “the 
gainers from a regime of shortages”? (p-102). Their 
number is computed as “‘at least 20 million income 
earners and eight to ten times as many dependants 
and relatives in joint families who have their 
interests,” and “the intermediate class is easily the 
largest single class in the country” (p-103). The 
author is of the view that “the class as a whole is 
parasitic in the sense that most of its members 
actually gain from the shortages that are caused by 
economic stagnation, OF a poor monsoon, and all of 
them have the capacity to shift the burden of these 
shortages on to other segments of society. 

“Thus the intermediate class fattens on the 
debilitation of the economy. What is more, a large 
part of this class produces not goods but services, 
and, therefore, contributes very little to the net 
material product of the economy.. 

“Herein lies the root cause of the economic 
stagnation of the last 10 years. It is thus that in the 
short run at any rate, this stagnation has increased 
the power of the dominant class in society, and that 
the class has sought to consolidate its hold on power 
by perpetuating this stagnation. But the prolonged 
stagnation is at last beginning to cause political 
repercussions in other segments of society” (p-121). 

Prem Shankar Jha’s view is that “tbe Left has 
unwittingly played the role of a stalking horse in the 
achievement of its (i.e., intermediate class — M.S.) 
designs.... | 

‘The Indian left’s commitment to nationalisation 
and to state entrepreneurship in general, was rooted 
in Stalinism, while its support for the demand of 
the organised working class for land reform, centra- 
lised planning, small-scale industry and a regime of 
controls, was rooted in social democracy.... 

“The Indian Socialists failed to realise that the 
big bourgeoisie and the comprador capitalists whom 
they condemned so heatedly were a product of 
mature capitalism and far closer to the point of 
socialist transformation than the national bourgeoisie 
with whom they were prepared to join hands” (pp 
125-131). 

In the three decades of Independence there has 
been an expansion of medium and small-scale busi- 
ness, peasant proprietorship, small trade, and of the 
intelligentsia. But there has also been an increase 
in the numbers of the working class, agricultural 
proletariat and poor working peasants. Additionally, 
along with the tremendous growth of the public 
sector, the big business houses (with both industrial 
and trading activities) and the rural rich have also 
increased their power. All this has been accomplish- 
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ed on the basis of a significant though inadequate 
growth in national production and national produc- 
tivity. It is the heterogeneous capitalist class as a 
whole that has gained the most cut of this increase, 
but it will not do to forget that it is heterogeneous 
and that all segments have gained. But it is not this 
class alone that has gained — the petty commodity 
sector and the working people have also gained in 
an obsolute sense though they have lost in a relative 
sense. 

It is far from correct and quite one-sided to 
depict the contemporary history of India as being 
one of the rise of only a particular class, least of all 
what is called by the author erroneously as the 
intermediate class. 

Prem.Shankar Jha is also wrong in his claim that 
the phenomenon of the intermediate strata (not 
class) received the attention only of Kaleeki and 
Raj. From around the middle of the 1950s the 
entire world Communist movement alerted itself to 
the reality that in the newly-independent coun- 
tries it was not only people’s democratic revolu- 
tions, under the leadership of the working class 
headed by Marxist-Leninist parties, that came to 
power. In many countries, bourgeois-led national- 
liberation movements succeeded, for example India. 
In many others, even before the two modern classes 
— capitalist and working classes — had taken full 
shape or were relatively weak, representatives of the 
intermediate strata had taken power following the 
overthrow of imperialism. This new reality was 
discussed in depth and the conclusions reached put 
down in the documents of the 1957, 1960 and 1969 
world ‘conferences of the Communist movement. 
The concepts of national democracy and revolu- 
tionary democracy scientifically abstracted the 
cardinal features and driving forces of this new 
reality. Among these were the relatively new and 
greater possibilities of the intermediate strata, 
especially the intelligentsia, playing an independent 
role as holders of state power and embarking on the 
path of non-capitalist or socialist-oriented develop- 
ment in the conditions of the existing balance of 
world forces in which the world socialist community 
was becoming the decisive force determining the 
main trends of world social development. These 
concepts have been further elaborated in the docu- 
ments of the Communist Parties of the Third World 
as well as in the writings, particularly, of Soviet 
theoreticians Ulyanovsky and Brutents. 

Apart from failing to make the distinction bet- 
ween class and stratum, it is strange to find the 
author claiming to adhere to the Marxist methodo- 
logy and yet defining class without reference to the 
relation of groups of people to the means of pro- 
duction and their place in a historically evolved 
social division of labour. To make bribe-taking the 
basis of class definition is eccentric, to say the least! 

The author displays a certain lack of knowledge 
of Marx when he asserts that the latter adopted a 
two-class polarity model of social study. This is not 
so even in The Communist Manifesto and Capital 
Vol. I,to say nothing of The Eighteenth Brumaire 
and Capital Vol. IIT. Lenin in his Development of 
Capitalism in Russia and in numerous writings just 
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on the eve of and after the November 1917 Revolu- 
tion developed concepts of multi-structural societies 
and of transitional classes and strata which are very 
far from being bipolar models. 

The world Communist movement, including the 
CPI, has no illusions about the intermediate strata. 
But it does believe that, broadly speaking, in the 
newly independent countries the advance of soceity 
in the direction of socialism is held up, primarily, 
by the imperialists, big or monopolistic bourgeoisie 
and the landlords. That is why these are chosen as 
the targets of the present stage of the revolutionary 
process in this part of the world. The intermediate 
strata, with all its inherent vacillations and pri- 
vate property pulls, is an ally and not an enemy 
because its material interests would be served and 
not thwarted by social progress in the direction 
of socialism. To make them the main target of the 
driving forces of the revolution would only aid 
those class forces whose material interests are diame- 
trically opposed and hostile to any advance in the 
direction of socialism. To put it in an exaggerated 
way, Tatas and Birlas are our enemy and not the 
bribe-taking chaprasi! 

Having made what the reviewer considers to be a 
distorted analysis, Prem Shankar Jha’s solutions do 
not tackle the essence of the Indian problem, though 
some of his suggestions are not to be brushed 
aside. 

He wants a change in life-style away from the con- 
sumerism of the West. He wants greater attention 
to be paid to labour-intensive methods in production 
and construction. He wants tenancy reforms, an on- 
slaught on black money, use of organic manures and 
gobar gas plants, change in pricing policies, Kaldo- 
rian tax reforms and state financing of elections and 
parties. All this is to clip the wings of intermediate 
classes by a package of moderate reforms. “There is 
likely to be less opposition to such moderate reforms 
than to a more fundamental restructuring of society” 
(pp-278-279). In outlining “an alternative strategy 
of growth, I am advocating what are broadly speak- 
ing Gandhian prescriptions.... The passage of time 
has weakened the validity of Marx’s assumptions, 
while strengthening those of Gandhi. Indeed, we 
can go so far as to say that Gandhi’s prescription 
are different from Marx’s precisely because he lived 
three-quarters of a century later and saw the end of 
the industrial road more clearly” (Xiii-Xtv). 

It is pointless here to go into the Marx-Gandhi 
evaluation. But one would like to stress that the pas- 
sion of Gandhiji for the poor was also a passion 
against concentration of wealth and power in a few 
hands. He had his own ideas about what to do about 
this but he never sought to reinforce private owner- 
ship of national wealth by the imperialists, big busi- 
ness and the landlords. To claim to be a Gandhian 
and to leave this out is to insult the Mahatma in the 
name of placing him above Marx. 

The reforms suggested, given the outlook of the 
author, are a programme of preventing revolutionary 
transformation and not a part of it. And yet witb- 
out the latter, no matter how tricky and long it may 
be, there is no question of saving and renewing 
India. [] 
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cones and 
Land Reforms 


A pamphlet published by the 

West Bengal Government 
has angered a section of lawyers, 
who have demanded withdrawal 
of the publication since it had 
made “‘insinuations against the 
noble profession’’. 

What does this pamphlet con- 
tain? Entitled “Land Reforms in 
West Bengal”, it is written by 
D. Bandyopadhyay, a senior 
IAS officer who is Land Re- 
forms Commissioner. It is a 
theoretical exercise by an expert 
in land problems, elaborating the 
land reform measures introduced 
in West Bengal and the diffi- 
culties the State Government is 
experiencing in implementing 
them. 

In his analysis Bandyopadhyay 
criticises the role of Jawyers, the 
judicial system, the bureaucracy, 
rural cooperatives and nationalis- 
ed banks. But only the lawyers 
- have logded a protest. The emp- 
loyees’ association of the Land 
Reforms Department has come 
out in support of the observa- 
tions, though a few officers are 
apparently annoyed. 

Out of a total of 5,000 words 
` the author devotes 138 words to 
the role of the legal profession — 
just five sentences. Much more 
space is devoted to the bureau- 
cracy, a class to which Bandyo- 
padhyay himself belongs. 

Criticism of the lawyers relates 
to their failure to successfully 
deal with a large number of peti- 
tions in the High Court challeng- 
ing the implementation of land 
ceiling laws. Latest statistics show 
that about 1.71 -lakh acres of 
vested agricultural lands have 
been hit by injunction orders. It 
is estimated that there arein all 
about 47,000 civil suits in diffe- 
rent courts. The State Govern- 
ment is reported to be spending 
Rs 47 lakhs every year on law- 
yers alone on this account. 

Bandyopadhyay refers to the 
“tradition of inviolability of 
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private property” permeating the 
judicial system including the legal 
profession, and add: “What 
appeared to be very surprising 
was the role of the legal profes- 
sion. Whether because of constant 
espousal of the cause of proper- 
tied classes or because of the 
impulse to be on the right side of 
the Establishment or because of 
lack of inner conviction, by and 
large, the profession in the State 
failed to rise to the occasion in 
the legal battles in the law courts. 
Perhaps, their class interests 
often transcend their professional 
ethics, with the result that the 
programme was being stalled 
through innumerable injunction 
orders”. 

The author, therefore, says that 
land reforms continue to be.a 
major victim of “the private pro- 
perty cult of the judicial system 
even after the abolition of the 
Right to Property from our Con- 
stitution”. 

It is stated that vested land 
available for distribution comes 
to over 3,73,904 acres and this 
land is certainly not lying fallow. 
This land still waits to be distri- 
buted and what is being done 
with this land which brings an 
income of several crores every 
year? Bandyopadhyay says: 
“Often former land-owners con- 
tinued to exercise possession of 


these lands and enjoy the pro- - 


duce of these lands by clandestine 
arrangements with lower echelons 
of bureaucracy”. 

But he does not put the blame 
on the lower echelons alone. He 
refers to the age-old tradition of 
the administration maintaining 
order, with or without law. “The 
main burden of administrative 
ethos and procedure, general Civil 
and criminal laws, judicial pro- 
nouncements and practices is the 
maintenance and safeguarding of 
existing property relationship in 
the rural areas. Hence it is 
natural for the bureaucracy to 
develop a bias against any action 
or an isolated law which aims at 
altering the existing socio-econo- 
mic arrangements.” 

The pamphlet also deals with 
the unhelpful and even hostile 
tole of rural cooperatives & banks 
in providing alternative credit 
support to beneficiaries of land 
reforms, particularly the recorded 


sharecroppers and holders of 
land vested in the state. Misuse 
of Cooperative finance is referred 
to. 

Summarising the difficulties, 
the author concludes: “In the 
debate on the failure of imple- 
mentation of land reform in our 
country in the early seventies, 
administrators, social scientists 
and even politicians found a 
catch-all reason — ‘lack of poli- 
tical will’. It was argued and 
quite correctly that with resolute 
and unambiguous political will 
all shortcomings and difficulties 
could have been overcome .... 
West Bengal’s experience shows 
that even with definite political 
will at the top, to carry’ through 
any measure of reform which aims 
at slight rearrangement of pro- 
perty relationship in a constitu- 
tional frame through the rule of 
law is a herculean task ... It is 
true that without political will 
nothing could be done, but its 
existence does not solve all the 
probiems. Sharp reaction of the 
entrenched interests is both pre- 
dictable and understandable. But 
inner dynamics of agencies which 
are expected to implement the 
programme often cause surprise”. 

One wonders why even those 
lawyers who claim to be Leftists 
should be so annoyed at this 
objective analysis of the problem. 


Calcutta Sailen Dasgupta 


‘News from 
Kabul’ 


NDER the heading “News from 
Kabul” (Mainstream, August 

2) you had quoted Jonathan 
Steel’s critical remarks about the 
Western press published in Guar- 
dian Weekly (July 20), but pre- 
ferred to omit the portion relating 
to the Soviet press: ‘“‘Reports 
from the ground on which a 
more accurate picture of the 
truth might be based are almost 
impossible to obtain. Soviet 
readers get stories from Soviet 
journalists who may or may not 
be KGB men but who only pre- 


_ sent the official Soviet line”. 


Hyderabad A.K. Das Gupta 
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>. 
INTRODUCTION 


- - — - _ — -< 
As most of you know by now, this will be my last speech at € 
the Annual General Meeting as Chairman of Hindustan >. 
Lever Limited. I have worked in this company for 24 years of . 
which 12 have been as a member of the Board and 7 as the ~ 
Chairman of the Board. Now that I am laying down that 
office, I thought it would be appropriate to share with you and ° 
with a wider audience of those interested in business andthe . 
management of our economy, some of the lessons I have 
learned and some ideas that have evolved while trying to . 
manage a business which is today one of the largest and most ° 
successful companies in the private sector in India. These 
thoughts may haye relevance to several others in our country. ' 
In any case, as shareholders, you will, I hope, obtainaclearer - 
understanding of the process of thinking that your Chief 
Executive has had over the years during which you entrusted _ , 
him with the task. ‘ 


J 
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I It is difficult to coverin a speech like this all the functions of 
a Chief Executive; so I have selected the following three 4 
=o oa of the job because they are important and not always i 
adequa mea 


tely understood: 


a” he 


ae D Managing the Relationship with the Environment l 


i e 
‘2, . Managing the Board , $ 


l3. l Longer Term Planning 


Obviously, these three functions are unrelated to éach’ 
‘other and can be pursued separately and with differing de-: 
grees of emphasis as well as success by individual Chief Ex-' 
ecutives. In our own case, it is the effective discharge of these 
responsibilities as well.as the quality and commitment of our , 
people which have contributed to the growth and prosperity 
tof the company. mene a 


f 


zi 
_/ Before I take up these topics for discussion, I-would like to © 
offer an explanation about some of the observations made in 
this speech which may appear to be somewhat critical of 
attitudes and policies towards private industry in our country, ' 
The observations are meant as a positive contribution to- , 
wards finding solutions to the larger problem of national 
economic development. Business has ceased to be the narrow 
commercial pursuit of growth and profits although these are 
very important. Business has also become a social activity as 
more and more people at the top are realising. If businessmen 
are now taking greater interest in the wider issue of national 
economic development, it is because they realise that no 
business can survive and ‘grow except as an integral part of the 
overall national growth. Furthermore, businessmen are in- 
creasingly exposed to- international trade and commerce and 
to international competition and comparisons. This results in 
_ a special patriotic fervour which seeks expression in trying to 
compete and excel internationally. However, in the business- 
man’s endeavour to do so, he meets with a great deal of 
frustration arising from policies and procedures which are not 
in keeping with the spirit of entrepreneurship or the fervour 
to excel. For those of us who have the opportunity to make 
international comparisons, the frustration is even sharper 
‘because we can see how fortunate our country is in the quality 
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GING A BUSINESS IN INDIA 


Pea, 






: “of people and their commitment and yet how slow and erratis 
7 our progress has been compared to several other developing: 
3 countries who are not so fortunately placed. The major 
reason for this seems to be the restrictions placed on ene 
_terprise. Furthermore, one can see that in the years ahead, 
the kind of cushion provided to us by international agencies 
and aid will become scarcer and we will have to fall bacx upon 
our own resources increasingly. All this hastens the need to 
remove the frustrating influences. The various remarks in this 

: speech are only a reflection of the intense desire for change 
and improvement which is shared by most of our compatriots 
here and abroad. l ~ 


I MANAGING THE RELATION HIP} 


Te eG 


ao. WITH THE ENVIRONMENT - 
~ 1.. The importance of relationship with the” 
-environment 


aye 
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PEREN 


One of the most important roles of the Chief Executive in 
< many parts of the world today is the management of the 
| relationship with the external environment which consists of 
Government, the Media, the Trade Unions, Industry Associ- 
ations and various Interest Groups. Of course, one should not 
belittle the importance of managing the business internally. 
Without strong internal management there is much less value 

`- in managing the relationship with the external environment. 
However, in many countries it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the long term prosperity and growth of large 
businesses will be determined as much by factors emanating 
from the external environment as from the internal function- 
ing of the business. Because of this, the antenna of the busi- 
ness to the external environment has to be very sensitive and 
located very near, if not at, the top. This has, of course, 

. resulted in the Chief Executive having to spend more of his 
“| time in understanding, interpreting and communicating with 3 
1 the environment. = i 
cr Business in India is rio exception to this near-universal 
H. phenomenon, A major difference is that in India, the Gove 
ernment is such an overwhelmingly dominant factor that I can 
confine myself to what has become the most important task of | 


’ 
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a. 
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a Chief Executive of any large company in our country, viz. 
the management of relationship with Government. Govern- 
ment in India has such an all-pervasive and predominantly 1 
restrictive influence over various aspects of business, e.g. 
industrial licensing which decides location, capacity and pro- 
cess; import licensing for machinery and materials; size and 
price of capital issue; loan finance; pricing; managerial re- 
,  muneration; expansion plans; distribution restrictions and a 
host of other enactments. Therefore, a considerable part of 
the attention of the Chief Executive and his senior colleagues | 
| has to be devoted to continuous dialogue with various Ġov- ! 
ernment agencies to ensure growth and profitability within 
the framework of controls and restraints. ` 


i 
2. Trends in Government attitude to Private 
‘ . Sector 


A distinct trend in the network of the Government controls. 
in India has been that despite intentions and pronouncements = 
to the contrary, it has become increasingly restrictive over the | 
years. The Industries Development-& Regulations Act which , 
was Originally meant and was in fact initially used for develop- 
ment of industries, is now very much more a restrictive instru- , 
ment, along with the Companies Act, the Monopolies Act 
and many similar regulations which have been enacted over 
the years. As a country, we are prodigious in lawmaking and 
this Is reflected in this sphere as well. 

Another notable trend has been the manner in which 
_ decision-making has moved up the ladder of Government, Í 
‘ Decisions which were taken in the early sixties by Joint Sec- 

retaries became decisions for Secretaries and decisions for 
Secretaries became decisions for Ministers as the decade 
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o : (continued): 
‘progressed. In the seventies, “these became decisions for ~ ` 
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‘Cabinet Committees and even for the whole Cabinet. This . 
movenient has had a significant effect, not only in slowing 
down decisions, but also.in increasing the chances of negative 
decisions. 


4 Obviously, there must have been many reasons why this 
‘upward movement of decision-making took place in Govern- 
ment. It is contrary to all principles of efficiency. As an 
;Organisation - in this case, Government - expands and di- 
į versifies its activities, there should be greater delegation of 
(decision-making if its management is to be efficiently con- 
ducted. However, in the case of the Government of India, 
expansion and diversification have gone hand in hand with 
less delegation and an upward movement of decision-making 
\with greater dilution of responsibility at the lower levels. This 
could be one of the contributory factors in the gradual slowing 
„down in the growth rate in our economy. Incidentally, it has 
also resulted in increased Government overheads rather than 


in productive enterprise. peed 
k ‘ ™ ‘5 
p it is interesting to reflect on why, Government have ex- - 
i tended its controls over private sector and also why the 
! decision-making has moved upwards. There are obviously 
| Many reasons for this. Perhaps the natural desire of all human. 
beings to exercise power and patronage, whether in the public 
ror private sector, is satisfied to a preater extent with the | 
enlargement of controls. ae 
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r This can explain partly also the trend for decision-making _ 


to move up in the hierarchy. But one reason for lesser delega- 
ltion, which ts often not recognised and which is worth bring- 
jing out, is the anxiety of individual Ministers and officials to 
ao themselves against possible questions and accusations 
| oy certain political factions, who, in any case, do not believe 
jan the survival of the private sector in our country. It is high 
, time that such intrinsically negative attitude of such factions is 
‘treated with the attention it deserves rather than the Govern- 
"ment having to be constantly on the defensive and taking a 
4Posture of being more restrictive towards private sector. As a 
result, most Chief Executives and others in private sector 
have to spend a considerable part of our time explaining our 
roblems and our view points to politicians and bureaucrats in 
elhi. Some people have felt that doing business in India is 
like being constantly under surveillance. It will be interesting 
| to trace the evolution of this attitude to private sector. Fortu- 
| nately, it has not been based on any deeply thought-out 
į Political philosophies or ideologies and therefore, it should be 
! possible to modify them by learning from experience during, 
, the past 30 years. 


4 
t 


be a 
3.“ The need to modify attitudes towards , 
‘= ) Private Sector & Public Sector 


Pe ey i : at. ean — - a 
— When the history of ier pendent India is written, perhaps 
ín the next century, one of the major paradoxes which will 


\ 


emerge is that while India has some of the ablest people in 


large numbers, and most of the natural resources required, 
yet we have one of the lowest and most erratic rates of 
economic growth compared to many less well-endowed : 
countries in Asia and Latin America, In my view, one of the 
major contributory factors for this state of affairs has been the 
Jack of trust and understanding between Government and 
private industry in our country. Many people in India, includ- 
ing politicians, admire the achievements of Japan, and rightly 
so. Yet, if you study the history of Japanese economic prog- 
Tess, it was based on a deliberate policy of Japanese Govern- 
ment from the days of Meiji restoration to nurture and 
strengthen Japanese private industry. Because they had no 
natural resources, Japan had two important early advantages 
over countries like India. Firstly, the conquering European ` 
‘traders of 16th to 18th centuries did not take any great and 
damaging interest in Japan - unlike in India, East Indies, etc, 
Secondly, the Japanese people had to develop skills of inter- 
national trading from the very early days to procure their 
basic necessities - and this led to the growth of the large and 
resourceful Japanese trading houses which have been the 
comer-stones of Japanese business and industry and the 
growth of Japanese economy, | a Wier 
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A “But the most notable feature of the Yapanesé econdmre 
policy which has relevance to India is the way successive 
Governments have trusted and worked closely with large 
scale private enterprise. When Japan setup its steel industry 
in the last century, the Government handed it over to private 
sector with assured orders for steel for the railways. Even 


today, there is a free exchange of top people between Gov- . 


ernment and industry and the policies of both are directed 
towards a common goal of economic development. This does 
not by any means imply that Japanese businessmen or politi- 
cians enjoy or insist on any superior moral codes of behaviour 
as compared to the ones advocated by our own politicians and 
businessmen, = 


‘ In India too, throughout the freedom movement, there was’ 
close understanding between Government and private en- 
terprise. Gandhiji trusted and used a successful businessman 
and patriot like Birla. But the unrelenting attack on private 
enterprise over the last thirty years has gradually ied to the 
present state of affairs where a small minority whose political 
ProD eschews private enterprise is able to create an 
atmosphere of distrust and more controls and curbs on private 
enterprise. Yet it is the enterprise of individuals and groups of 
people that has to be the main driving force in the develop- 
ment of our country, It is time for us to challenge this trend 
and to restore faith in enterprise in our own country and 
people. Throughout the world Indians have succeeded in 
- trade and commerce and lately, in industrial enterprise. We 
should harness this great skill within our own country without. 


constantly chastising it or indulging in self-flagellation. P 


iy- We should pause and think as to what meaning words like 
y Social justice, equality, adult franchise, freedom and democ~ 
tacy will have for an individual who sleeps with his ailing wife 
and under-nourished children on a broken footpath on 
Bhulabhai Desai Road in Bombay with only a polythene 
sheet to keep out the monsoon - not knowing whether tomor- 
-© row he will find any work or bread; or to a landless labourer in 
„Alipur village of Etah district in UP; or to an educated, 
a E ha but intelligent young man in Midnapore or Kot- 
| tayam. We as a country can provide meaningful answers to 
_ their problems only through faster economic development. 
With the net rate of growth of 1.4% p.a. which we have 
achieved over the last three decades, it will take us 50 years to 
” double our miserably low per capita income of Rs. 1200 p.a. 
|. | During that time, the rest of the world would have gone ahead 
i at least 4 or 5 times from their present already advanced level 
and we will probably have to satisfy the needs of another 800 
' million people in India! If things do not change drastically and 
` Improve, Pave will be tempted to experiment with other 
' forms of social and political organisation, some of which may 
$ Jead to points of no return -at least for a while. If we are to 
. achieve the 7% p.a. rate of economic growth, with probably a 
^ 10%+ p.a. growth rate in industry, we should take two sets of 
" bold steps, viz. (a) release Indian private sector industry from 
, the shackles of Licensing and Controis and (b) improve the 
,' Working and limit the role of the public sector strictly to those. 
‘ areas where it is the only possible choice, as 


4 ) 


~ Unlike the USSR and China, we have been fortunate in 
India to have achieved our freedom without a bloody revolu- 

. tion or dictatorship; As we are a democracy, we do not need 
- the public sector as.an essential part of political control over 

- people. If we look at Britain, the first democratic country 
“which went in for public sector and from which the major 

` Inspiration for our political institutions and public sector was. 
largely drawn, the lessons are perhaps more appropriate, 

“ Most public sector in Britain has been inefficient and the 
_ Present Government are exposing them to a process of im- 
a po The traumas that British Steel and British Ley- 
"| Jand have recently passed through - strikes, closures, large 
<, Scale redundancies, loss of market to domestic and foreign 
| competition, revolt of rank and file workers against en- 
trenched Union leaders, etc. - are all part of that process. 
| These institutions are being released from the shackles of 
Government and at the same time being made accountable 

! for their performance and financial viability against 
competition, a z 
"One important lesson that all this holds for us is that in a 
democracy, ownership of public sector by a Government, 
places it in a very weak position when it comes to dealing with 
public sector employees. No politician can afford to be tough 


, With an organised and dominant group of potential voters. By 
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‘owning public sector esterprises, the Government is weaken- A 


ing its own ability to manage the economy. By entrusting 
industry to private sector, Government can mediate between 
different interests ratier than become a party involved in 
conilicts and corfrontations. Therefore, in terms of economic 
strategy, Goverament should plan to have the least 
direct exposure through public sector. Experience in India 

with State Electricity Boards, even for Leftist Governments, - 


` 
‘ 


provide the most telling example of this inherent weakness, .'’ 


However, one must not lose sight of the powerful vested 
interests in favour of public sector. Firstly, there are those 
who see the A Ha sector as an ever-expanding vista for 
themselves. Thus, unwittingly, these individuals and the 
leftists in our country have developed a common interest in , 
expanding public sector and restraining private sector. As the 
permanent Establishment in Government has the most effec- 
tive voice in formulation of policy and the longest staying 
power, it would require very strong political leadership with 
firm faith in the private sector to change the current policy. 


Then we have some of the politicians who are wedded to 
public sector. Some are well-meaning politicians whose ideals 
ere based in the 1930s where they are unfortunately trans- 
fixed. They have only to look at what is happening in the UK 
or Italy with public sector or how on the other hand, the 
Socialists in Germany have forged ahead on the back of 
private enterprise (with minimal public sector). As a nation, 
we cannot afford the luxury of having to go through the 
traumas resulting from political philosophies that retard 
growth. It is probably a very useful exercise to send our 
politicians to visit other countries like Japan, Malaysia, In- 


Gonesia and Thailand in Asia and also Argentina, Brazil, “ 


Columbia, Mexico, etc. in Latin America or Nigeria, Came- 
roons, Kenya, etc. in Africa, to see for themselves the policies, 
adopted and the consequences. Our officials also may benefit 
from having opportunities to work in countries like Japan and: 
Mexico. Living in India and being obsessed with domestic 
developments is to some extent making us insular to trends 
and lessons from the rest of the world. Although we are one of 
the poorest countries in the world, blessed with the most 
_ talented people, we are making the most inefficient use of our 
resources - capital and people - because of our obsession with 
public sector and suspicions of private. sector. The conduct 
and behaviour of our big houses are not very different from 
their counterparts elsewhere. The skill of the politician has to 
te in harnessing and using these national enterprises as they 
do, for instance, tn Japan or Mexico, rather than curbing and 
destroying them, hl 


4. Some of the problems of Private Sector 
4.1 Delays ’ 


Trying to set up a new industrial unit in India is like running 
an obstacle race, except that in this case, as you go along, the 
obstacles are increased both in numbers and complexity with- 
out prior warning. We have estimated that it takes about 7 
years from the conceptual stage to the production stage for 
any significant investment to take place in India. Out of this, 
at least 50% of the time is spent in procedures to satisfy 
Government regulations. In any 3-year period of such delay, 
the cost escalation in modern times will be aimost 50%. In our 
protected economy, the Indian consumer ultimately pays the 

rice for this cost escalation. At the same time, our exports 
Pan. less competitive. A further consequence of the delay 
is that in many cases, we are compelled to import or lose the 
export potential for longer periods, 7 : 


4.2 Capacity Restraints 


Another major obstacle for industry in India is the curb to 


— 


“growth through licensing of capacity-This “stop-go” system _ 


does not help either the investor or the consumer, because it 
has led, on the whole, to intermittent shortages of almost all , 
vital products. 


4.3 Price Restraints 


Another area in which industry is adversely affected is that” s 


of price restraints and price controls, The only surest way of, 
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possible ,, 
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IN INDIA (\ bringing “down prices is through competition which means 


providing more production capacity than is immediately re- 
quired. Any form of price control will only lead, in the longer 
term, to greater shortages as investment will shift away to 
more attractive avenues. The study by the National Council 
of Applied Economic Research in 1977 is probably the best. 


' documentation of Indian experience on this subject. 


_ According to this study, the effects of price coztrol ag 
applied to India in the last decade were as follows: : 


‘a) Erosion in quality of products over a period of time as a` 


result of industry trying, with diminishing success, to maintain 


i adequate return. 


b) Shortages which lead to blackmarketing of increasing 
proportions of total production of articles under price | 


control. 


c) Lack of investment in the price controlled industries due to ` 
inadequate margins and this resulting in acccntuated 
shortages. 


d) Generation of considerable sums of black money leading to 
the creation of a parallel economy. : 


e) Attraction of a class of investors to price cortrolled in-* 
dustries whose basic objective was to generate and enjoy the | 
use of black money. i 


f) Corruption in bureaucracy which wes invested with vast” 
discretionary powers. 


g) Abuse of shortages by trade as it was difficult to control the 
actual price charged by retailers. 


h) Total neglect of consumer neecs and feelings by the pros ` 
ducer who did not have to face any competition or obliyation 
to attract the consumer. 


i) Decline and erosion of financial resources of major ` 
producers. 


„r Price controls have been traditionally applied to essential 


commodities. Therefore, all the above iil effects have visited 
the most essential segment of industry. Thus, while luxury 
industries have thrived without hindrance of price control, , 
the essential article production was adversely affected. This in. , 
turn aggravated the problems of the consumer. , 


The broad conclusion to be drawn is that price control is not“ 
a remedy to problems of inflation or shortages. It can, at best, : 
be only a temporary crisis measure. The real solution lies in 
increasing supplies which is the opposite of what price control, 
will achieve. 


4.4 Reservation for Smati Scale 


During the two years of Janata rule, there was a lot of’ 
well-meaning but misguided talk about ‘smail vs Lige’ scale 
and there was an attempt to shift artificially the g:owth in. 
industry to small scale. This resulted in uncerta.nties and 
shortages of pee in the organised private sector which 
was constantly threatened with reservations, vacation, etc. It 


has to be realised that nowhere in the world has small scale 


ector of industry grown except hand in hand with large scale. ' 
“Small is beautiful” is meta-economics or philosophy as 
Schumaker himself has admitted. In other words, it is iacap- 
able of standing up to quantitative analysis. Cynics may even. 
say that concepts like “small is beautiful” and “appropriate 
technology” have been designed to keep the less developed 
countries in a state of under-development with a peaceful 
acceptance of this in a suitably philosophical manner! India 
has to develop industrially if we are to make progress. For 
that, large industry is essential. Smal! industry grows only asa 
pon of that overall process of growth and not by itset, So itis 

igh time to get away from the mirage of ‘small vs large’. The 
reality is ‘small with large’. 


4.5 Financing 


Financing has been another major constraint on private” 
sector in India. Having nationalised all sources of finance, the 
attitude towards private sector is that all long term finance 
comes from public sector financial institutions and therefore 
bureaucratic control is to be accepted as an inevitable part of 


borrowing. The truth, however, is that almost all finance * 


comes from either the savings or the tax paid by private 
individuals/institutions. Therefore, private sector industry 
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g 
has the right to obtain loans on commercially justifiable basis $; | 
{without having to subject themselves to conversion clauses <: 
‘and management intervention, etc. which are non- y 
‘commercial. The convertibility clause is probably one of the 
‘most pernicious instruments designed by bureaucrats. One 
‘consequence is that well-managed companies are most re- ; 
.luctant to borrow from the institutions who, as a result, end , 
i up with large portfolios of sick companies! l, 
4.6 Dependence on Public Sector 7 
rèy . : . . P > T 2 
Dependence on an increasingly inefficient public sector for ~ 
[the supply‘of essential inputs like electricity, coal, petroleum 
‘products, transportation, communications and banking 
Services is another major problem of private sector in India. . ; 
| The average efficiency of public sector electricity generation | = 
, and distribution is 45% whereas for the Tata Hydel system, it ' 
is 85%. The result is that a company like ours has to instal and E 
utilise in our factories throughout the country, between 50% 
and 70% of our power requirements with captive diesel : 
generators whose power output costs several times more than *; 
what power from large scale generating units would cost. In 3 
the case of public sector banks, the quality and dependability 
of service is constantly deteriorating. In some places, we have 
to institute a parallel system of verifying whether cheques , 
drawn against customers have been actually collected and : 
credited by our bankers! Yet, we as a nation are capable of 
managing power systems, banks and a host of other services 
Mid ara aah Do we have to make even the private sector , | 
ine 
j 


we Ya SEa 


cient by the encircling dependence on public sector?. -7 ~ | 
i ; | 
4.7 Managerial Remuneration | 


S 


r A major setback to honest private enterprise in our country ) x 
was the illogical restraints placed on remuneration, Ishallnot ¢ 
‘elaborate on this as J had spoken about it last year and’ ~. 
because everyone expects the Government to adopt a more zI 
rational policy now. However, the whole principle of not p 
being allowed to recognise and reward responsibility and ; 
achievement can only lead us more towards a non-achieving 


society. Í 1 gia 


F „I have listed the above problems mainly to provide the 1j, 
for some of the suggestions that follow. Lest this |: 


a tuu E -ET + ~ 
wet et bad 





settin 
‘should lead to exaggerated gloom about the present state of ’ 
affairs, I would like to record most gratefully that India has 
one of the most open and accessible Governments in the | 
world. This is probably a reflection of our joint family tradi- 
i tion as well as the traditions of ancient rulers who devoted a 
considerable part of their time listening to problems of 
eople. The hours put in by Ministers and Civil Servants in 
dia and the patient hearing they give to all comers are 
remarkable achievements in themselves. 


Bt CREE r e 


{ a Furthermore, we have some of the finest and most intelli- | 3 
gent Civil Servants in the world and politicians who are y ; 
sincerely committed to progress of the nation. These are great $. 
assets on which we can build if a more positive attitude is «f 
adopted towards private sector. . ak 
he aoe 
5. > Suggestions for Remedial Action | | 
ae á (o 
5 1 Growth 
Like all dynamic organisms, an industrial unit has to grow 18 
continuously. If the growth of any unit is artificially curbed, it i 
will lead to increasing costs, which will either ruin the unit or i& 
will have to be passed on to consumers. Neither of thisisin the ‘73 


public interest. Therefore, we must recognise the need for ie 
continuing growth for units in each industry. For all existing ‘3; 
i 


_—— — one. ee 


ak x 


industries, Government must allow growth at 5% p.a. on a 2 
cumulative basis for the next 5 years. This will still leave ba 
enough room for new entrants as our industrial growth rate {3 
has to be at about a minimum of 10% p.a. In any case, sucha jy 
Pony can be laid down for the next 5 years and a review can w. 
be provided at the end of that period. Much of the current |’ 
‘Shortages in our economy is due to artificial restraints to |> 
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increased domestic demand but arso WO Exakt" 4 
g| surplus for exports in which India 1s still a small participant, , 
a 5 
5,2 Indexation of exemption limit fos 
Siia, licensing & MEIE 
The cost of fixed capital required for the same level of 
capacity has increased between 3 to 5 times during the last 7 
ears. Simultaneously, the optimum size in many industries 
i also gone up substantially. Therefore, it is only logical to 
# increase the exemption limit for industrial licensing, MRTP, 
etc. on the basis of an index that takes into account inflation in ; 
< capital costs, Such indices are already available from Govern- 
~ ment sources like RBI. Adoption of this policy will reduce the 
number of applications and the consequent delays... za 


5,3 Export oriented industries to be treated 


oe differentiy  - sH 


pH 
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' It will be to our advantage for all licensing and permissions | 
for export oriented units to be placed under the special care of, 
ae istry responsible for stimulating exports. a 

À Another important step for stimulating exports will be to 
treat any factory that is engaged in producing for exports - 
_ with a minimum proportion of production (say 25%) being 
` for exports - as a free trade zone. It is unrealistic to expect that 


— a Oo 


ae 
Q r 
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. | anyone will invest normally in a 100% export oriented factory 


,* as it is very risky, or that he will locate it in remote areas like 
“Kandla. It is more realistic to accept that exports will be 
complementary to domestic production, and to give the 
i| necessary stimulus to such complementary production in any | 
|. location. If we adopt a sensible export policy, many countries ' 
! = in the world have cause to worry as one of my Dutch journalist 
|‘ acquaintances pointed out to me! He was talking mainly 
‘about motorcars and TV sets. If only we opened up our 
“u frontiers to export oriented industries, we can make better 
$ and cheaper cars than European countries or Japan because 
=, our labour costs are much lower for the same level of skills. - 
* We have to shed some of our blinkers and see the world as one 


E al 


ta 
” 


‘= of opportunities for a gifted nátion to exploit rather than one 
*, ofimaginary snares set by unfriendly tribes. _ yo s 
\ r 
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i 3 4 Reservations to be discontinued | 


Aa Ta t 
re b Efficient use of resources, innovation and better service to 
= “consumer will all point towards the growth of large scale 

„ enterprise. Even the quality and numbers in employment are 

“ better with large scale industry. Therefore, we have to accept 
w the logical evolution to large scale industry in industries like 
' textiles, sugar, engineering, etc. If we want to give a measure 

’ of protection to small scale industry, let us do so through 

excise concessions which are a charge that society has to bear 

in order to sustain these inefficiencies. How much of this a 
_ society like ours can afford to bear is a question which politi- 

” cians have to decide. But let us not in the meanwhile hold 
| back the progress of large scale industry because of some 
philosophy which will only take us backwards to a pre- 
i + | Industrial society where the benefits of science and technol- 
- ogy and its innovative management would be denied to the 
consumer. This will require the scrapping of the system of . 
' reservations for small scale industry which, in any case,is only 
1: a form of issuing passports to inefficiency and obscurantism. 
However, one should not under-estimate the forceful resist- , 
ance to this suggestion which should be expected from the 
, ‘instant’ establishment created in the recent past to take us to ° 
the promised land where everything will be small! A ' 
pragmatic policy would be to explore how greater co-! 
operation can be developed between the inevitable large scale 


= and the desirable small scale in each segment of industry. 
Nae 


. 5.5 Training of Officials in Business & 
lee Commerce .: “Aah 


ig One of the major problems in the administration of 
lations is the lack of trust and understand- 


— m oe ee = 
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Government re 


growth, Addition to capacity is required not only to meet... P ing between businessmen and officials, Each has a stereo-type , 
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I believe that we have arrived at a stage where we should 
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image of the other with some exceptions. While the business- 
man is compelled by circumstances to gain a deep uncerstand- 
ing of the working of Government systcms and rules, there 1s 
no corresponding opportunity for a Government official to 
ain an insight into the working of a private sector company. 
e basic training of IAS officers still retains the emphasis on 
Government administration. Perhaps it is time to recognise 
that unlike in the past, a significant portion of several Govern- 
ment officials’ time is taken up today in dealing with industry 
and trade and general economic activity. Therefore, as a part 
of their training and development at a certain stage in their 
career, they should be given an opportunity to work as offic- 
ers in a private sector company. This can lead to much greater 
mutual understanding and trust. Implementation of this sug- 
gestion will require a measure of co-operation and openness, 
especially by the pr.vate sector industry. We have an ade- 
quate number of large and well-run companies which could 
provide suitable training opportunities for officials. Training 
at Staff Colleges, Business Schools, Seminars, etc., while 
being valuable supplements, are not a substitute for say, a 
2-year spell in an actual job in a company. After that, any 


form of academic training will be even more meaningful and 


effective. 


l 5 6 Public Sector Iemopolies to be modified 


P One of the major weaknesses of Indian public sector is that 
the curb on imports coupled with increasing restraints on 
domestic private sector, has placed most of our public sector 
enterprises in monopolistic positions. Where they are not ina 
monopolistic position, they are adequately feather-bedded by 
assured injections of capital from the Government. 
FN Ag gts 
rt The 
paid ultimately by the hard-pressed Indian consumer — 
hether it is in the price of coal, electricity, kerosene, 
cement, steel or railway freight. It is often assumed by most o 
us that when there is a power cut, it affecis only industry and 
people in urban areas to some extent. But some of the worst 
-affected people are the farmers in remote parts of India and 
.the landless labourers who depend on agricultural work for 
‘their livelihood. Without electricity they cannot get water for 
irrigation and their entire livelihood is disrupted. Therefore, 
the inefficiency of public sector is affecting the poorer people 
on an increase large scale in ail parts of the country. At 
least for their sake, let us hasten to improve this sector. i 
, One of the immediate remedies available to Government is 
to impose cash limits on public sector enterprises as the UK 
Government have successfully done in the recent past on their 
nationalised steel and automobile industries. This will induce 
both management and labour to realise that the future of their 
enterprise wiil depend on efficient functioning. Simultane- 
ously, the Government will have to throw these sectors open 
to private enterprise. Why cannot we have electricity genera- 
tion in industrial centres like Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
_ Delhi entrusted to private enterprise increasingly by making’ 
the return on capital more in line with present cost of capital 
and removing archaic restrictions which are meant only to 


‘preserve uneconomic state monopolies? Why don’t we allow | , 


private sector to expand in the stee! industry? Why should we 
not, like Nigeria or Indonesia or indeed Britain, allow private 


oil companies to explore for oil offshore and share in the , 
benefits on terms advantageous to our country? Is it not ` 


better than paying vast sums of money to oil exporting 


countries and even having to subject our political interests to - 


their own dominant interests? Are we not large enough, 
competent enough and confident enough to trust our own 
private enterprise to control and use their collaborators from 


other countries in these areas of higher technology - where . 
even advanced European countries have to admit their de- : 
pendence? Is it not a better proposition than being so depen- 


dent on foreign sources of oil? If a private sector oil compan 


were to produce oil off the coast of Bombay or Bengal, it : 


would be almost entirely under our control. Now we are atthe 7°’ 
mercy of foreign governments who control the quantity and ' 


-e T 


questions to a whole range of industries... 
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rice for this monopolistically-sustained inefficiency is 


price of oil supplied to us. One can extend these and similar , 7 





place more faith in our private sector and also allow them to 
collaborate more freely with private sector throughout the 
world. Let us not shut out the world lest the world shut us out. 
We have enough skills commercially, technically and man- 
agcrially in our country that we can conridently let our private 
sector collaborate more frecly. One could almost draw a 
lesson from our tradition of tolerance in religion and culture. 
India is a country that created as well as received and ex- 
ported religious and cultural institutions. We received the 
Aryans and evolved the Hindu ethic which has c«rried us 
through 5000 years. We evolved the Buddhist philosc yhy and 
exported it and then created a Shankaracharya to revive and 
restore the purity of our own culture and beliefs. Christianity 
came to this country and was tolerated and survived from the 
first century A.D. Later, we absorbed the Zoroastrians who 
also have enriched our sub-continent. Islam addcd another 


dimension of culture and heritage to our country. ee s 


Again, in more recent times, it was only when people hike 
Gandhiji and Pandit Nehru, who had firm roots in our own 
culture and tradition, absorbed the philosophies of the liberal 
West, that we were able to emerge from political bondage. A 
similar change in attitude is required for us to emerge from 
our economic backwardness. Perhaps the younger genzrauon 
will have less inhibitions and more confidence. Let us revive 
our private enterprise because that is the root of all en- 
terprise, as even Russia and China are now discovering, , 


IL MANAGING THE BOARD 


Now I would like to deal with a very diferent aspect of the 
Chief Executive’s role viz. the management of the Board. The 
Board of a company like ours, like any other group of senior 
persons, is in need of leadership and motivation. We have on 
our Board, some of the best professional managers in the 
country with exceptional competence and commitment. Jam 

rivilezed to have been associated with them and proud to 
eave them in such a good state of morale. That encourages 


_me to share with you a few of the special features of our 
functioning as a Board. 


1. Management by Objectives 


` / Throughout the company we have adopted system of man~ 


A 
. 


agement by objectives — right from the shop floor supervisor 
to the Boardroom. This has not been put in by any consultant, 
We have evolved it over the years in a participative manner. 
As a part of this process, each member of the Board of this 


‘company, including the Chairman, work to an agreed set of 


objectives which are set for them before the beginning of each 
ear. These objectives cover various aspects of that part of the 
usiness for which he is responsible — and he knows that his 
standing and progress in the company depend in a large 
measure on his performance against these objectives and his 
personal qualities as seen by his peers. 


The Chairman himself works against objectives which he 
formulates and a major part of which he exposes for discus- 
sion with his fellow Board Members. (There is another part 
which relates to his objectives for development of some of his 
Board colleagues, which _ understandably, is kept 


. _ confidential.) 


:? Tn addition, the Board as a whole (as distinct from indi- 


vidual members), has certain objectives which the Chairman 


, Sets in consultation with the Board. The achicvement of these 
? objectives will depend very much on collective effort. i 


\ 


om Š ~= 
"At the middle of each year, and at the end of the year, the 


Board discusses the progress against these objectives by eaca 
member, including the Chairman. We have found this excr- 
cise a very useful discipline in keeping oursclves reminded of 
our responsibilities and in evolving a supportive system cx 
interdependence within an organisation where each one has a 


' Jarge measure of independence. The mid-year review which 


? 


we hold early in July, gives us also an opportunity to discuss 


| | the basis for preparing our annual estimates for the following 


year. This is then prepared between July and September for 
the next yearn. T 7 cat may 


ò 7 
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¥ Fyears, he will be kept very busy merely reac ting to situation 
yather than controlling and directing the future of the 
company. A T 
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'_ In this company, we are fortunate in having a system of 
Longer Term Planning. When I took over in 1973, we had just 
completed a Five Year Plan covering the period upto and | 
including 1977 and therefore, a lot of thinking had gone into ' 

the plans for different parts of the business, and to some 
extent for the business as a whole.Since then,we had another | 

, ' Five Year Plan prepared in 1977. These gave expression to 

' some of the long term objectives which I had formulated for 
my period as Chairman. The major ones are listed below: ` ; 

i 


` 


» An annual review is held early in January. Apart from 
reviewing performance against objectives. during the past 
year, it provides an opportunity to revise our assumptions, if 
necessary, for the new year and to adjust our sights. This 
system of planning and review has been a major factor in our y 


achievement. ;. =F 
| K= as | 
2.7 Openness in Communication ` 


As we are all professional managers who have been | 
brought together for the achievement of common and chal- 
lenging objectives in what is invariably difficult, if not 
eeu circumstances, we believe our personal relation- - 
ships are of great importance. We are not bound together by; 
blood relationship nor do we have stock options or profit 7 
sharing as incentives. Once we have joined the Board, mostof ‘ 
us have not even the ladder of further promotions to look 
forward to. Our major incentive has to be the pride and 
pleasure of working on this Board and loyalty in our relation- 
ships, both in the Board and with people at other levels who 
work with us. Therefore, we devote a lot of time in ensuring 
that there is openness in communications and speedy recon- 
ciliation of Geene which are inevitable among intelligent - 
and active individuals. Without being immodest, the role of 
the Chairman as a strong but fair individual is very crucial in 
this respect. He cannot be vacillating or open to fluctuating 
influences. There is a mistaken notion in many quarters thata 
democratic Chairman is one who allows differences to thrive 
and to resolve themselves through a process of prolonged 
discussion. In my view, discussions have to be purposeful and 
guided in such a manner they do not aggravate problems and 
misunderstanding. The gest ieee should be to expose various ` 
feelings and arguments so that firm and speedy resolution of 


'1. that we should expand and diversify in the area of 
Chemicals; 
2. that we should continue to control costs and improve 
productivity very rigorously; = 
3. that ve should build up our management skills for future 
>  . growth; 
4, that we should utilise our R & D more effectively in 
creating new business opportunities; 

5. that we should build a strong Board balancing the advan-, ° 
tages of decentralising proht responsibility against the 
advantages of centralised controls on personnel, finance 
and technology; { 

6.. that we should communicate more openly and purpose-, 

fully, internally as well as externally; and 

7. that we should develop succession to the Board and ta 
oa Chairmanship. i ) 


1 Lwould now like to tell you how far we have progressed in 
each of these over the last seven years, - $ z 


1.. Growth & Diversification 


a} Í ` e « i . . ~ r> s 
' Our company had tried in the early sixties to diversify 





differences and harmonious functioning can be achieved. In 
this process, the Chairman has to play a decisive as well as 
supportive role, 


3. Role of the Wives. 


‘Another very important dimension in our working has been’ 
the role of wives. Although none of you see our wives and 
none of them is paid any salary by you, I can assure you that 
they can, and many of them do; play a very important role in 
the effective functioning of the group of men which consti- 
tutes the Board. We are not a Board of socialites. We lead our 
own private lives as most ordinary people do. Our wives have 


to tolerate the long working hours of the husvands. In addi- | 


tion, the husbands tend to abdicate totally the responsibilities 
for the children and all domestic matters. And to cap it all, in 


mainly into convenience foods and dairy products. This was 
based on a belief that in a country like India, food was an area. 
of importance and as prosperity and sophistication de~} : 
veloped, there would be scope for applying modern technol- 
op or processing and preservation of food. However, this 
„eltort at diversification did not prove successful. = 

7 ; 


Er . ` a = 
t It was becoming increasingly clear. to some of us towards 


the end of the sixties that for a large company like ours, the 
future was more appropriately in capital mtensive or higher 
technology sectors of industry. This, of course, meant a de- 
arture from the traditional view of conforming to areas of 
usiness where we had previous experience. It is a tribute to! 
our major shareholders and to the management of this com- 





aay that we have, in the last few years, successfully 
foraulitcd and implemented projects worth over Rs. 30 
crores, most ci which are outside our traditional business. On 

.- present indications, all of them have been successful 
l investments. a -r 


i e Apart from providing growth, this experience has also en-" 
ahled the company to diversify its base away from consumer 

‘goods. Although we are still strong in consumer goods, more 
of our assets are row employed in core sector and sophistica 

. ted technology areas, 3 ge pen ; A 


` i = i 


most cases, tae wife is the only person with whom ke can share 
all his frustrations, anxieties, feelings of hurt, aspirations and 
joy: Yet, if this seemingly docile female, who receives such 
ethal information and feelings were to act or react on the 
basis of these, the husband would really regret having shared 
them with her. But for his peace of mind and sanity, he has to 
share it with her. So it places a tremendous burden and | 
A SponsipIuty onher. . ii l i 


. —A 
In addition, the wife is very often the only person — other 

than perhaps some of the children — who can afford to tellthe ; 
man What his real weaknesses are, without upsetting him, . 
because in his heart of hearts, he knows that she adores him 
and wants him to be happy and successful, A 
i. ; oo eee 
+ Itis therefore necessary for us to recognise that these wives 
are very important supports to the husbands on whom he is so 
dependent. Whatever the text books may say to the contrary, 
the mental quality and character of the wife become increas- | 
ingly mporn! as aman PoR upwards on the corporate 
Jadder. 


-Another very important consideration in our growth plans 
was to increase our export turnover and to stimulate import _ 
. substitution, both of which are of national significance. While 
‘ our Ossein and Solvent Extraction plants at Taloja are export 
l] : a » r a 
oriented, our STPP plant is import substituting. i 


i! 
K 


d 
I 


n P This process of growth has also been attended by the open- 
! ing of three new sites at Taloja, Jammu and Haldia. We 
pea that these will be our growth centres for the future and 


t 


we are already planning for further growth in all these new 


n the successfúl management of a group of senior. : | Jocations, . 
Managers, an adequate understanding of their wives is a key i A 
sare f -> EME, E E dac Of course, along with the new units, the old ones too have 
ea” a . ' 


‘Ghaziabad and Etah, and we have recommenced operations 
Y% i at Trichy. Our decentralised Animal Feed units at ten other 
x places have also grown over the years., ut. em 7 

` ae ete, Fs 


> 
STY mert > LE paiT 


HI LONGER TERM PLANNING 


.” When a man takes over the Chairmanship of a company t ' 
‘like this, among other. things, he should have a vision about 4 vst Tak as 
the future course of the Company. Of course, he will have 148% Asa result of the growth during the period 1973 to 1980, the 
"more specific.and immediate problems confronting him. But,- - profile of the company’s business has changed from a limited 
„unless he has a plan for the tuture over a horizon of 5 to 10 product range to a much wider profile with businesses in 
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i : expanded according to our plans at Bombay, Calcutta, 


4 


ere eel nen oe a naa el mPa 


cals and we continue to be very active in these. A second 


a a eR ee nena ae ee RNR eT Bee Hp 
g MANAGING A BUSINESS IN INDIA commendable results in areas of olls and fats and fine chemi- 
Ae | 
i “<i 


(continued) 


rocessed triglycerides, soaps, detergents, edible oils and 
fat animal feeds, toiletries, fine chemicals and catalysts, 
heavy chemicals and exports, each of which is growing and 
profitable in its own right. In fact, one of the great stren eths of 
this cn aed today is its very broad base which enables it to 
cope with diverse economic trends, 


2. Control on Costs & Productivity 


| Probably because of my origins as an Industrial Engineer, I 
have tended to devote more attention to cost effectiveness 
than a Chief Executive should normally do. However, I have 
felt that in a period of growth and diversification, especially if 
it is attended by a growth in profits, it is a very human 
tendency to relax on costs, especially in terms of numbers of 

. people and standards of expenditure. Therefore, in such 

‘ circumstances, one has deliberately to keep up the pressure 
on costs despite better profits. We have meticulously ex- 
tended work study and incentive schemes to all our units 

i including the new ones. This has been very satisfactory, both 
in terms of controlling costs as well as creating cost and 
efficiency consciousness in management as well as workmen, 
many of whom by now prefer to have some part of their 
reward related to performance. We have also simultaneously 
invested capital for modernising processes and equipmen : 
and improving working conditions for workmen. As a result 
of all this, there has been a marked improvement in. pro- 
ductivity. Although there can be no common yardstick for 
measuring it ina diversified company like ours, it may be no- 
ted that while the tonnage of sales has gone up by 70% during 
the last seven years, the numbers have increased only by 20%. 

Similarly, by applying management by objectives, value 
analysis, process and product development and other techni- 
ques, we are constantly reducing the cost of materials through 

_innovation. Every section of the company has a cost effective- 
ness budget alongside its annual estimates and achievements 

. of the former as an integral part of the annual plans, 

: 2 I consider that such a plan of action to ensure rigorous 
control on costs and performance as an essential and integral 
part of any long term planning. 


3. Build-up of Management 


) The future direction and performance of this company will 
depend on the quality and commitment of its Board and 
management more than any other single internal factor. One 
of the dangers of a company that is going through a process of 
diversification and expansion is that its management may get 
over-extended. Conversely, if the company runs out of the 
steam of expansion, it may end up with a lot of surplus 
dissatisfied managers. Therefore, one has to evolve a fine 
balance between these two. In 1973, we had 440 managers 
and today we have 500 in all grades. In addition, replacements 
had to be provided against normal retireiaents, resignations, 
etc. to the extent of about 30 managers per annum. As the 
management trainee programme by itself cannot cover all 
these needs in the time span, we had to recruit over 100 
managers from the outside during these seven years. This has 
been a major exercise, not only in recruiting but also in 
grafting them into our company and its traditions and values 
and providing them with the stimulation and prospects they 
were looking for. Today all of them are an integral part of this 
company. In doing this, we have taken great care to maintain 
and improve the quality of managers. In fact, every visitor 
from abroad to our company pays handsome compliments to 
the quality of our people and we have constant requests for 
managers to be spared for assignments abroad. Today, we 
have a dozen of our managers working in associated com- 
panies in the UK, Nigeria, Brazil and Indonesia as engineers, 
technologists and accountants. i 


) 
t All this was made possible because we had a longer term 


plan for recruitment and development of managers, . --~~-—~+« 


4 Utilisation of R& D ~ 


L Research in our company started over 20 years ago, mainly 


as a part of our effort to substitute imports, We have achieved 


— ee ee 
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phase of our R & D effort was to improve on the cost effec- 
tiveness of our product formulations and to introduce new 
products in our existing businesses. This again has met with 
tremendous success, resulting in improved performance in all 
parts of our business. One of the major reasons for our 

erformance being better than that of competition Is our 
investment in R & D. 


As a third phase in the evolution of our R & D efforts, we 
have been encouraging our R & D scientists during the last 
five years to create technologies that will provide new busi- 
ness opportunities. We have made considerable progress 1n 
this direction and several projects are awaiting licensing by 
Government. For example, we have developed a new plant 
growth stimulant which will increase yields of cereals and 
vegetables by over 20 %. This may open up avenues for a 
whole range of special agricultural nutrients. We have em- 
barked on tissue culture of coconut palms which could 
eventually lead to a business in improved planting material. 
We have a substitute for petroleum-derived alkyl benzene 
which is the basic ingredient in detergents. Our product is 
based on fatty acids from non-edible indigenous oils. We have 

rocesses ready for certain basic organic chemicals being 
imported at present by the pharmaceutical industry. We have 


a range of catalysts under development. 


Therefore, in the next 2 or 3 years, we hope to see several of 
our R & D-based business units taking shape and providing 
further growth and diversity to the business. This will require 
continued investment in Research and the maintenance of 
scientific inputs. The latter is becoming more difficult as 
Indian scientists who are trained abroad are increasingly re- 
luctant to return to our country where salaries have become 
inadequate for them to maintain a reasonable standard. 


5. Board and Organisation Structure 


When a company grows in size and diversity, it is necessary 
to decentralise profit responsibility and decision-making to a 
very large extent in order to achieve effective functioning and 
to develop people. On the other hand, there are curtain 
resources of a company which are best utilised with 
centralised control. In my experience, there are 4 such ele- 
ments, viz. Relations with the External Environment, Man- 


agement, Technology and Finance. 


However well-defined may be the profit centres or regional 
divisions within a company, major elements in the environ- 
ment will continue to treat the company as one entity. This is 
true of Government, Press, Parliament, etc. Therefore, one 
has to direct and control the relationship with environment 
centrally. 


Similarly, the more promising managers in a company, 
after some initial experience in a specific part of the company, 
should have the opportunity to move across boundarics bet- 
ween profit centres of the company. Otherwise, good mana- 
gers will not join or stay in the smaller or less exciting parts of 
a company. Nor will it be possible to develop managers with a 
broader base in the whole company. This is why the deyclop- 
ment of management resources in the company has to be 
treated as acentral function. Of course, this will mean that as 
the size of the company grows, such centralisation will have to 
be progressively limited to the more senior levis of 
management. 


The third resource which is best centrally directed is Tech- 
nology. Except in very large companies, the constituent parts 
of a company cannot afford to support the quality and range 
of scientific disciplines that the company as a who'e can 
suppor The same applies to Engineering and Technoiogical 
skills required in translating R & D into commercial ventures. 
Therefore, it is advantageous to consider these as corporate 
resources on a selective basis. 


* Lastly, the financial resource of a company constitutes a 
common pool. The allocation of this resource and the 
monitoring of its utilisation has to be a central function, 


Taking into account the need to reconcile decentralised 
profit responsibility with centralised control of key resources, 
_we have evolved a matrix organisation with a Board wherein 
Š = (continued) 
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Pa MANAGING A BUSINESS IN INDIA line the need for planning. For the essence of planning is the 
( SEF : indentification and evaluation of options while one isstill not 
LE (continued) ` in a panic situation. In the least,it avoids unpleasant surprises. 

l At the best, one has the satisfaction of secing most of one’s 


some are: responsible for functions like Finance, R & D, plans accomplished as I can state this afternoon. 


Personnel, etc. and some are responsible for Profit Centres. 
Each profit centre is self-sufficient in its requirements of CONCLUSION : 

shorter term resources and is responsible for the performance \ 
and profits of the business entrusted to it. It is also possible 
that some individuals can carry profit centre responsibility 
along with some corporate functional responsibility on the 


It is perhaps appropriate at this stage to look at the progress 
of the company over the last seven years in terms of certain 


Board. We nave found this kind of a matrix completely feasi- key parameters. 
ble and suited to our circumstances. But it did take some 
evolution of individuals and organisational relationships. 1973 1979 
Sen eee 1. Sales (Net of Excise) Rs. crores 123.6 322.6 
6. Improved Communication 
we : 2. Profit before tax z j 9.2 30.6 
It was traditionally our policy to keep a low profile as a 5 ps 
company as we believed in selling E Prou and not e 3. Profit after tax l 3.3 17.6 
company. But in the modern world, which is increasingly . 99 ” 
inquisitive about the activities of business, one is left with less 4. Gross Capital Employed ane te 
ofa ae aa ae profile aah a Partagas EE It bs dae 5. Shareholders’ Funds ” " 40.3 75.0 
* our policy normally, not to see publicity. But we have foun d ; 
` it necessary to tell the public about ourselves - our base in 6. Yield on Gross Capital % 6.5 17.0 
technology, our evolution as a company over the years, our 7. Yield on Shareholders’ i tf 
‘commitment to people and our increasing commitment to "Funds % 8.2 23.5' 
) R&D. This is because wefound that in the absence of such ees 
' communication, people had a fixed idea about our company ; a aa . 
which was based on a combination of outdated (mis)informa- The ‘above results are a matter of great satisfaction to you as ' 
tion and the criticisms which are inevitable about any large shareholders as it is to us as employees of this company. í 
organisation. We have found this process of communication l 
effective inasmuch as the understanding about the role of our Looking back over the years, apart from the results that 
company is better today, although still far from complete. have been achieved, there are some other activities which we 
yet : commenced over this period which have piven me great 
The other aspect of communication is the internal one. As satisfaction. There is, for instance, the work at Asha Daan 
we have grown and diversified, we have taken mote care to with Mother Teresa, in which several of us are involved. 
ensure that our people, who are spread literally from Srinagar Caring for the poor has certainly enabled many of us to 
to Cape Comorin, are kept informed about the company, discover something latently good in ourselves. Then there is 
both through the written word as well as face-to-face com- the Integrated Rural Development Programme in Etah Dis- 
munication for which there is no substitute. Starting with the trict, which is providing a model of how such a programme 
` Chairman, all of us spend a great deal of time touring and can be effectively carried out. Although I leave the Company 
talking to people at all levels, both to tell them about the now, I can never truly disassociate myself from these and 
company and to listen to their views. This has helped tre- many other activities which I have shared with my co- 
* mendously in making it truly a company of people. empioyces in the company. So, like all those who retire from 


$ this company, I shall continue to be forever a part of it. 
7, Succession Plan pony p 


I became Chairman of this company in 1973 at the ageof45. Iam grateíul to ali m colleagues at all levels in Hindustan 
So there was a distinct danger that I could look forward to a Lever who have helped me in several circumstances, to you 
15-year spell! But I was more afraid of that eventuality than the sharenolders who have put your trust in me, and to the 
anyone else. So, from the end of my first year in office, I had many people of goodwill outside this company who have 
started preparing succession plans for myself as well as my made it possible for this remarkable institution to grow and 
colleagues on the Board with the years of departure and prosper. fay Ged help my successor to carry on our tradi- 
succession against each name. My own departure in my mind, tions of integrity and diligence above all things. 
was fixed between 1980 and 1982. I did not know at that time : ; 
where I would go. Despite such an uncertain personal future, Exactly 30 years ago, in 1950, I came by train from the 
I made these plans because I knew that I would outlive my South to Bombay with a first class degree in Chemical En- 
utility to this company within less than ten years as Chairman, gineering and Rs. 50/- which was all that was left of the money 
It should be added in fairness to you as shareholders, that you my widowed mother had borrowed to send me here looking 
have never expected nor encouraged my predecessors or me for a job. Neither she nor I ever hoped or expected that I 
to go before our normal retirement age of 60! Yet,all of us wouid travel this far, and leave this city as the Chairman of 
have felt the need to go, so that others could succeed. That what is one of the largest companies in India, without any 
has been a very good tradition in our company and I hope our influence or favour except that trom God. If any young man 
successors will keep it up. A who is now in a situation similar to mine in 1950, feels the 
anxiety which I felt at that time, I can only say that what has 
` Tam very happy that today I can present to you my succes- ala to me is still possible in this wonderful land of ours. 
sor who was ultimately selected as a result of the continuin With all its problems and rare i India is still a country 
process of planning for my succession which started in 197 with a warmth and a faith that make up for everything else. 
ı When none of us knew where we would be in 1980! A And as for me, wherever I may go to work, my homc is here 
! and my heart will always be with Hindustan Lever, especially 
There is a view that it is wasteful to ți an for the future in a with all our people who have made this a great company anda 


climate of uncertainty. But in my view, uncertainties under- good one to work for. 


—— — n 


~ 
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' (NOTE: This does not pumonte be areportof the proceedings of the Annual General Meeting, 
If any shareholder wishes to have a copy of this speech in booklet form, please write to: 
ommunications Department, Hindustan Lever Ltd., P.O. Box - 409, Bombay - 400 001.) 
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That’s the measure of nioneered a range of cutting metal cutting operation, span- 
Indian Oxygen’s metal cutting equipment and accessories— ning the needs of a job cutter to 
technology. technology that embraces every fabricator to the complex 


The ‘eye’ is the photocell of demands of a ship builder. 
India’s most sophisticated metal {OL‘s leadership in all its 
cutting machine—the Mayur 22C, activities is the leadership of 
A marvel in precision, the photo- technology. Cross-fertilising 
electric scanner in this machine latest trends with existing 
reads drawings of intricate knowledge to breed a new 
specifications and directs six generation of products and 
cutters to cut six identical services. For progress. 
shapes simultaneously. The 
Mayur 22C cuts off a design 
office drawing and nota 
template. What’s more, larger 
sections can now be cut with 
ease. 


| Always anticipating the 
needs of industry, IOL has 


eae a 
IOL offers the bestin technology 


# 


Oxygen 
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Grind! 


international business has 
been in India’s favour. 


Opportunities to take it at the 
flood, crop up in many guises. 
Perhaps, a fertiliser plant in 
Ghana or a chemical complex 
in Indonesia needs Indian 
collaboration. Or, maybe, 
there’s a big export order for 
Indian electronic components, 
even know-how. 


Wherever there’s need for 
foreign exchange financing, 
there’s always Grindlays 


or projects and products’made in India’: 


ays foreign currency loans. 


For quite some time, the tide in offices in 37 countries, including 


India. And, a Merchant 
Banking professional at your 
doorstep. 


The other facets of Grindlays 
pioneering achievements are 


equally useful: pre-investment 


Totem tee O a 


A 

A ‘made in India’ turnkey project 
overseas by one of the many Grindlays 
clients, Western India Erectors. 


of conventional banking 
practice. 


As for Grindlays, the spirit that 
inspires this approach springs 
Straight from its heritage of 
professionalism and service. 


studias, in-depth project reports, 


global market probes, advice 
on acquisitions and mergers, 
project finance, management 
of public issues, indeed the 
whole gamut of Merchant 
Banking. 


For businessmen, this means 


rindlays 
ank 
i imitari 
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= $ There’s a moment. 
= |. in your life for 


Hes so fond of machines that 


ake him master 


Give us that moment 
and we ll turn it into a 
future for your son 


Machines are what he loves most. 

He can spend hours playing with 
them : amusing himself with the 
dinky toys, the mechano sets, the 
cranes you keep presenting him. 
+ Until one day you suddenly 
realise that all these toys will have 
to give way to books and college 
fees and an engineering degree. 

But all you have to make him 
master these machines is your dream’ 
and a salary cheque. - 


You have us—UCOBANK. z 

Come to us with what you can - 
put aside and we'll show you how 
you can build a future for your son. 

UCOBANK has many long.term 
schemes that will help multiply your 
savings. 

We'll show you the profitable 
combinations of these schemes to 
make your savings grow quicker, 

By earning more. 


Visit any of our branches. 

Your son’s future begins the 
moment you decide he’s going to te 
somebody. 

Bring that moment to UCOBANK- 


United Commercial Bank oS 
the friendly bank round the corner 
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Here are two top-of-the-market 
table fans. 
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The most-wanted tabie fans in india. 
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‘Industry & the Worker 


a How both are progressing in West Bengal 


Just three years, 1977 to 1980, has infused new life into 
industry, in the men that man the machines, in the total 
potential of West Bengal. 


The objectives were simple and clearly defined. Industrial 
Stagration would have to be overcome. Employment would 
have to increase and gradually erase the spectre of 
unemployment. Cottage and Small-Scale Industries would 

į have to grow. The stranglehold of monopoly houses and 
multinationals would have to go. Indigenous technology and _ 
į industrial self-reliance would have to be encouraged. The 
public sector would have to expand and embrace wider areas. 
The workers, the actual producers, their lives, their aspirations 
would have to be given top priority. 


| Success followed success in quick succession in all these areas 
over the past three years. 


| The Central Govt. approved 277 projects with investments of 
Rs. 467,51 crores. 


153 more sophisticated projects with investments of Rs. 116.25 
crores gave rise to production units as diverse and necessary 
as — domestic gas meters, cameras, thyristor controlled 
modular drive systems, mini steel plants, rubber, chemicals 
etc. etc. 


| Still 94 more projects are in advanced stages of implementation. 


Fiscal assistance by Banks and other institutions showed a 
severalfold increase. 61.95% in one case alone. Not to speak 
of the assistance rendered by organisations like the West- 
Bengal Industrial Development Corporation, WBIDC etc. 

| Employment went up by 32,000 in the organised sector alone. 
33 new industrial units received 274 acres of land at new 

| growth centres at Kalyani, Kharagpur and Haldia. 


In the Small Scale Sector, the State Government tried to 
preserve and extend the priceless heritage of talent and skill, 
of the artisans so far dormant in remote corners of West 
Bengal. 


In the year 1979-80 in the Cottage and Small-Scale Industries 
sector alone, proposals were sent to the Bank for setting up 
6850 industrial units requiring investments of Rs. 59 crores in 
15 districts, excluding Calcutta. Out of these approvals was 
received for 4158 units at an investment of nearly Rs. 30 
crores, Thus additional employment was created for 28,482 
persons. In fact the last three years saw more than 1 lakh 
persons employed in the Cottage and Small-Scale, Cotton 
and Silk industries. 


Durgapur-Asanso] Ancillary Industrial units received 
substantial orders from large industries. 


Marketing of Cottage & Small Scale Industries in rural areas 
was started through Panchayat Samities. 


Major breakthrough in recycling waste products was achieved 
with letter of intent received by West Bengal State Leather 
Industries Development Corporation for production of 

2880 tonnes of Leather Board per year. 


Number of Handlooms increased by 31% under the Handloom 
Weavers Co-operative Societies. 6 such Co-op’s for Loom-less 
Weavers have been started. A Hosiery factory under this 
scheme has already been set up. ` 


Mulberry production went up. Improved varieties of Silk 
found good markets, Training in Bee-keeping began in 
earnest in Malda and Murshidabad. Production of Carpets 
and Umbrellas began in hill-districts of Darjeeling. 


35 closed industrial units with 24929 employees were revived 
and reopened. 


In the field of Industrial Relations, the present Govt. along 
with the millions of the working masses registered a marked 
development. Regionalism and parochialism were not 
entertained. State machinery was never used to curb labour 
movements of any sort, Workers enjoy full democratic 
rights including trade union rights. 


A Tripartite Labour Advisory Board was created. Right to 
Bonus was recognised and bonus disputes amicably settled, 
54,000 textile workers benefited by the Tripartite agreement. 
300,000 engineering workers had their wages increased at the 
rate of Rs, 52-56 per month. Dispute between workers and 
authorities of Calcutta Port and Dock was peacefully settled. 
The Govt. stood behind the Press Workers. A separate 
agreement benefited nearly 24 lakh Tea workers Ané the 
Jute workers of the state found a new lease of life when their 
minimum wages rose to Rs. 470.10 average per month. 





40,000 unemployed persons received employment through the 
Employment Exchange. And for the first-time-ever the f 
Unemployment Allowance was introduced in the state and it 
has covered so far some 3 lakh unemployed persons. 


GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 
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Would you gamble away the price of a fan 
to save just a few rupees ? 








A few questions that 
might help you select 
the right fan. 


Will the motor start 
giving trouble in a 


few years? sagi 





l RA N ee, 
The totally (wide Wis ‘ Fiji 
enclosed, $ Fhrorenreseat ES 
capacitor type, ali metal 
Goldline motor offers trou- 
ble-free service. No danger 
of faulty alignment. No 
wearing away of parts. 


Will the blades 
circulate enough air 





f 

Goldline blades are 
‘scientifically shaped 
_toensure wider air dispersal. 
: These rustproof light alumi- 
nium blades put less press- 
_ure on the motor. 
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Will the regulator 
over-heat and consume 
9 more power Pp 


The resistance 


regulator never heats up. 
Consumes minimum power. 
it also offers total control 


Put your hard-earned cash 


on a hard working fan 
GEC 


Will the paint chip off 
and rust set in 
no time P 








GEC 
Goldline is 
electrostatically J. 
painted to 

ensure a uniform and highly 
durable finish that does not - 
chip or rust. 


Is the guarantee 
‘foolproof’ P 


Only GEC 

gives you a ; 
genuine 3 year § 
guarantee that } 
includes FREE 








The General Electric Company 
of India Limited. 
Magnet House 

6 Chittaranjan Avenue 
Calcutta 700 072 


™ . Vv r e æ 
` cie PS d £ L TRADE MARK SPEC PAAMTTEO USER-THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY OF INDIA UISTED 


Grant 636/2 





time of nationalisation. 

_~ The number of retail t) 
=~ accounts, too, almost 

doubled from 11,715i 

= 1975 to 21,333 in 1977 

=" to 24,433 in 1978. 

7 1/8th: our big credit 
Today, 1/8th of our cre 
goes to the small scale 
sector alone. 


In fact, from the time o 
nationalisation to the ej 
of 1978, our outstandin 
advances have record: 
a phenomenal increase 
539.43%. 


We aren't just another ` 
As you can see, the 

small scale sector isa) 
scale operation with us 
C > On the other side of th 
coin, we happen to be 


isting twice the numberof pank thats kavng wel 
ll scale units than others, proves 82% 9f its deposits on ) 








24 3 l roof of customer loyal 

ren t just another bank! All of which ead Ww 

It is a fact that, on an Taking Small Scale we are not just another 

average, our branches Industries on the double! bank. 

supporttwice the number Between 1975 and 1976, 

of small scale units than our small scale units 

other banks. Or, more account almost doubled — Pete 

precisely, our figure is 36 from 12,381 to 23,706 —on -> Way ex 

small scale units per to 27,886 in 1977—to 32,175 indian Bank 

branch, compared to 18: in 1978. A remarkable (A Government of India Enterp 


S for others. jump from only 750 at the _ Helps build your fort 
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“Our country is a very big country 
and there is a great deal to be 
done by all of us. If each one of 
us does his or her little bit, then 
all this mounts up and the country 
prospers and goes ahead fast.” 


— Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


M.N. Dastur & Co (P) Ltd 


Consulting Engineers 
CALCUTTA 
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BEL... In 25 years 

vertically integrated 

from base materials to 
versatile electronic systems 
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Materials Devices Modules 
Equipment Systems 


About 25 years ago, the electronics 
revolution had just begun. Bharat 
Electronics Limited played its modest part 
in this revolution with the production of 
just two items. The design was foreign, the 
components were imported, put together, 
assembled, tested and delivered to BEL’s 
first Customer. 


In 25 years, the demands of industry and 
the requirements of national security have 
led to the development of ever more ` 
complex systems composed of different 
equipment performing diverse functions 
configured into complete systems to serve 
national needs. gt ` 


In these 25 momentous years, from its 
modest beginnings, BEL has grown into a 

iant national enterprise manufacturing 

50 different products to serve the diverse 
needs of such national customers as the 
Defence Forces, Police, All India Radio, 
Doordarshan, Railways and Civil Aviation. 
Today BEL is self-retiant in design 
capability. A majority of BEL’s products 
are the result of its own Design & 
Development. 


The story of this transformation at BEL is 
the story of the build-up of three tiers of 
vertical tntegration. in the first tier, BEL 
transforms raw materials into parts — a 
crucial step that distinguishes a self-reliant 
industry from a dependant one. In the 
second tier, BEL’s different Divisions , 
integrate parts into functional modules and 
reliable equipment. In the third transform 
making up the last tier, BEL configures 
different items of equipment into complete 
systems to serve the needs of a variety of 
customers, both in India and abroad. 
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EXQUISITE PIECES 
OF TRIPURA HANDICRAFIS 
ON DISPLAY AND SALE 
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‘that’s new. A larger lobby, ` reason why you should stay | 
shopping arcade and another anywhereelse, __ 
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_Testaurant. Not to mention 150 Because it’s the Akbar, = 
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Today's Imperative 


THe time has come when we can no longer afford 
to indulge in mutual recrimination. The time 
has come for us to hang our heads in shame. 

What has happened at Moradabad isa blot on 
eur patriotism. No amount of quibbling, finding 


fault with each other, can save us from the ignominy ` 


of having to face a situation in which citizens of 
this country were shot dead by the police for the 
crime of belonging to a minority community. It is 
an indication of the magnitude of corrosion of our 
political life that the guardians of law and order 
should themselves have turned communal. 

Many arguments have appeared in the last few 
weeks to show that the minority community itself 
has turned recalcitrant. But these provide no 
justification whatsoever for brazen attempts at 
scaring it into a sense of insecurity. If any citizen 
of our Republic has to face the prospect of his or 
her life and living being in utter jeopardy because 
of his or her belonging to a particular community, it 
not only brings disgrace to the nation but destroys 
the very democratic fabric of the Republic itself. 

It is not a question of hidden hands not being 
there. Agents provocateur galore are actiye today 
in many parts of the country, from the Valley of 
Kashmir to the hills and plains of the North-east. 
Saudi funds have no doubt poured in, as have resour- 
ces of different kinds from Pakistani agencies, since 
they are mere surrogates of the mightier power or 
powers whose rulers have long been engaged in 
creating destabilisation in our country because this 
nation, its Government and its people have remain- 
ed unbending before the frowning of those mighty 
powers. But all this can hardly provide an alibi for 
our own negligence at home. 
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What has been attempted recently in Kashmir 
brings out clearly the sinister designs of far-flung 
transnational agencies not only to unleash anarchy 


' but a state of virtual civil war. Sheikh Abdullah’s 


prompt action in snuffing it out has not only saved - 
Kashmir but has shown how swift and firm hand- 
ling of even the most difficult situation can defuse 
it. In this background, the rather intemperate 
attacks on Sheikh Abdullah by some of the local 
leaders claiming to be secular only a few weeks be- 
fore, bring out their infantile short-sightedness in 
gauging the explosive situation in the Valley. 

It is a matter of gravest concern for our demo- 
cracy that the police in UP, particularly in 
Moradabad, should have misbehaved as they did. 
For quite some time past, the blatant irregularities 
in the conduct of the UP police — at Baghpat, for 
instance — have been shielded by politicians beholden 
to the very same police for petty partisan gains. No 
doubt this has emboldened.the police to the point of 
forgetting their primary role as the protector of the 
public. Added to this is the undeniable reality that 
in some of the States in the Hindi belt, the police 
force itself has been subjected to the infection of 
communal malignancy. The Prime Minister is right 
in Warning against maligning different arms of the 
administration, and yet it will be playing into the 
hands of the communalist forces themselves, Hindu 
and Muslim, if the grave misconduct of the police in | 
Moradabad and such other places does not attract 
swift and exemplary punishment. 

Indira Gandhi carried conviction with a vast 
section of her countrymen when she rebuked the 
Janata Government for its failure to protect diffe- 
rent communities. But if the police under Janata 
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Raj were party to a pogrom against Muslims in 
Aligarh, the police under her Government have 
shown no better record at Moradabad. It would 
be betrayal of the electoral mandate she has won 
twice over this year if she cannot put down with 
a heavy hand any manifestation of communalism in 
any section of the administration. 

The media too have a responsibility which they 
have yet to fulfil. It is not a mere question of asser- 
ting the right to publish how many are hit from 
which community or even unearthing the hidden 
hands behind communal tensions, however impor- 
tant that may be. Overriding everything else, there 
must be constant reiteration of the citizen’s right 


to be protected and respected. It is ignoble on the ' 


part of the Fourth Estate to be patronising to the 
minority community, or to harp on the separate 
identity of any community. ` No self-respecting 
Muslim would like to be patted, or treated as some- 
body apart. It was shocking to learn that over the 
Government-owned radio, a distinguished journalist 
talked about the separate identity of the Muslims 
— that they are different in the way they look, 
dress, eat, worship and believe. 

Let it not be forgotten in the heat and dust of 
the tension-charged atmosphere of today how much 
India with her rich culture owes to Islam, to those 
who are its votaries. The magnificent river of India’s 
great civilisation is fed by many a stream of which 
Islam has been one of the mainsprings. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that our national leaders 
refused to accept the proposition that the partition 
of the country effected in 1947 was along communal 
principles, and rejected the notorious two-nation 
theory. 

In fact, what we have been witnessing today, this 
alienation of the Muslim community — acquiesced 
in, if not connived at, by many of the leaders of 
public opinion in this country — 1s the pernicious 
legacy of the partition of India. Thirty-three 
years after that black spot in India’s history, even 
today many look upon a Muslim as a stranger 
in this, his own land, while many a Muslim is 
forced to look upon Pakistan as his or her haven. 
There could be no worse commentary on Indian 
democracy. It is not a question of offering pro- 
tection to a minority community, it is a question 
of recognising it as an integral part of the nation, 
its members as patriots in their own right, and 
whose forefathers had joined hands in building 
the rich civilisation of which every Indian is proud. 
Let us not dissect a Muslim as an alien, because 
that would amount to dispossessing the Indian 
nation of one of its vital components. There can be 
no India without the Muslim being a part of it. 

We look down upon the rulers of Pakistan not 
because they are Muslims, but because they have 
trampled upon democracy in their own country and 
permitted their country to be subservient to foreign- 
power overlordship. A Badshah Khan or a Sheikh 
Mujib could never be an alien in this land. 

Moradabad should shake up every patriotic 
Indian. No party, no individual worker claiming 
to be Indian can escape responsibility for what has 
happened there and what is still happening at many 


of the tension-spots in northern India. 

No doubt it is part of the parliamentary game 
that the Opposition parties should try to exploit 
every shortcoming of the Government, and hold up 
before the public all its sins of omission and com- 
mission. At the same time, every party has a res- 
ponsibility to the people of India, a sacred national 
trust. It would be betraying that trust if it did not 
fight with its own resources, however limited these 
may be, any danger to the common national well- 
being. The menace of communalism today 1s creep- 
ing into even educated circles. Many of these are 
not stirred by the enormity of communal hatred 
destroying our national fabric. 

Administrative measures, however  well-meant 
and effective, cannot cope with this menacing 
phenomenon. The frightening problems of Muslim 
alienation can be solved only by a sustained mass 
campaign. It is a measure of the bankruptcy of our 
political life today that the national leaders of no 
political party have cared to go and camp in 
Moradabad in the way Gandhiji used to do m 
much more difficult circumstances. Noakhali, Bihar 
and Calcutta were no stunts on his part, they were 
part of a crusade for nation-building, staking his own 
life for the protection of his fellow-citizens. The 


_ brassworker at Moradabad or the teacher at Aligarh 


cannot function only under police protection even 
if the police force is purged of the virus of commu- 
nalism. With all the tall talk about defending 
national integration, where are the leaders to under- 
take the crusade? 

Much is heard nowadays about youth power and 
scores of seminars and symposia have been called 
to discuss the urgency of consolidating national 
integration. But here is a live case where the dyna- 
mics of the urge for national integration can be 
tested out on the spot. Is it not a shame that no 
national level youth organisation has so far deemed 
it necessary, its sacred task, to go to the areas of 
communal pogroms in large groups to undertake 
relief work, to help the fear-stricken by living with 
them, restore normalcy and in the process educate 
themselves about the urgency of national integ- 
ration? 

Our value-system has been shattered, and it is 
time we thought of a genuine cultural revolution 
to lift this nation of six hundred million out of? the 
morass of demoralisation to a realisation of its own 
greatness. As the first step towards sucha cultural 
revolution, the fight against communalism in all its 
ugly manifestations, overt and covert, needs to be 
taken up. 

Towards that objective of nation-building, Main- 
stream once again dedicates itself as it completes 
eighteen years of its modest but purposeful exis- 
tence, and steps into the nineteenth. 


September 7, 1980 N.C. 
The special report on Iran by N.C. could not 
be included in this number for reasons of space. 


It will appear in the next issue of Mainstream 
to be dated October 11, 1980. 
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SECULARISM 


Corner-stone 
of 


Our 
Political Faith 


SHEIKH MOHAMMED ABDULLAH 


i polity is an admixture of variegated ethos 
and divergent cultures. Many are the common 
ideals and objectives which we share. Amidst this 
apparent sea of diversity there is a common bond 
which unifies us, that. is, our heritage of being 
Indian. 

At the centre of this great heritage is the concept 
of freedom of the spirit and oneness of mankind. 
It is this great principle that made Gandhiji identify 
himself with the high and the low and dedicate his 
life to removing untouchability and. communal 
disharmony from our land. He worked for an 
India in which every one would feel that it is his 
country in whose making he has a role to play and 
in which every individual shall feel part of the 
whole India, the land of the Buddha which has 
bequeathed to the world the message of tolerance 
and goodwill. 

Gandhiji and Nehru strove to give substance and 
form to our ideals. They projected as the corner- 
stone of the philosophy of the political system of 
our society, and themselves practised its basic 
principles ‘which are non-violence, tolerance, accom- 
modation and brotherhood. 

The term secularism enshrines these very princi- 
ples. With secularism as the fundamental basis of 
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our society, we gave ourselves a Constitution which 
aims at establishing an equitable social order in 
which the ideals of virtue and freedom will inspire 
political, economic and social institutions so that 
millions submerged in abysmal poverty are re- 
deemed and their quality of life is raised. 

In recent months, and particularly during the last 
few days, there surfaced certain situations that put 
the very foundation of our society under great 
strain. Separatist tendencies, distrust and hatred 
seemed to foul the atmosphere. There wasa com- 
munal eruption at Moradabad recently which 
rocked several other places. Forces of reaction and 
obscurantism loomed large on the horizon threaten- 
ing the very fabric of our society. 

But every time there have arisen such dark clouds 
blurring our vision momentarily, the conscience of 
India has awakened and beckoned us to the right 
path. The voice of secularism comes loud and clear 
again and warns us that there is no salvation for us 
except through mutual goodwill and 'amity. We 
have to pull in unison if we are to prosper asa 
nation. The builders of our nation saw that the 
only hope for our country lay in its adherence to 
the ideals of socialism, secularism and democracy. 
Such is the vastness, variety and composition of our 
masses. ` 

And I am proud that our people have time and 
again demonstrated unwavering faith in these 
ideals. A handful of those who try to disrupt the 
course of our progress along the path shown by our 
leaders by polluting the air with communal poison 
or by raising sectarian slogans should realise that 
their folly will only bog them down in poverty and 
backwardness and that India of Gandhi, Tagore, 
Nehru and Azad will march ahead in spite of them. 

Today our country is confronted with many chal- 
lenges, both internally and externally. While there 
was need to build internal cohesion and solidarity 
and close our ranks, we have to be alive to the 
situation in the whole region. The forces of desta- 
bilisation have to be kept on leash and no quarter 
should be given to them. ‘The challenges on the 
external fronts can be faced more effectively if we 
maintain unity and solidarity and do not allow 
sectarian forces to raise their head. 

Distrust and suspicion find expression in many 
ways. The long-drawn-out turmoil in the North- 
East and Assam, the struggle for economic better- 
ment, rise of communal and parochial forces, and 
Jack of the urge to work and feel like Indians are 
matters that should exercise our minds. These can 
be overcome, I believe, if we learn to show under- 
standing of each other’s viewpoint and demonstrate 
a greater degree of tolerance and patience. After 
all, no problem is incapable of solution, provided 
there is the will to solve it. If this atmosphere of 
lack of trust and understanding is allowed to 
continue, it could surface in the form of various 
types of flare-ups or violence, as has been witnessed 
from time to time. It is secularism alone — that 
is, understanding, accommodation and tolerance — 
that will help us out of this confusion. 

It is rather tragic that thirty-three years after 
achieving the freedom of the country we should still 
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be groping in the dark and fumbling for a clear-cut 
political and social objective. These very aberra- 
tions in our basic convictions have sustained the 
atmosphere of uncertainty, where some sections of 
our population still harbour doubts about their future 

and entertain a feeling of insecurity. It was the 
duty of all Indians, to whichever part of the country 
they may. belong or to whichever ideology or faith 
they may adhere, to work for creating a sense of 
oneness and unity among all, especially the Hari- 
jans, Muslims and other backward classes. 

In the State of Jammu and Kashmir, we remain 
steadfast and consistent in respect of our objec- 
tives as enunciated in the Naya Kashmir program- 
me. This political document represents the sheet- 
‘anchor of our philosophy — social, economic and 
political. The concept of secularism is not some- 
thing which has found its way into our body-politic 
suddenly or recently. It is embedded deep in our 
philosophy and heritage. Our faith in this ideal 
transcends many other things and no Kashmiri can 
reconcile himself to a situation where this ideal is 
not allowed to flourish. This is the lesson which has 
been passed on to us by great seers, saints and 
sages. . 

The greatest acid test of the Kashmiris’ commit- 
ment to secularism, socialism and democracy came 
in the dark days of 1947 when the whole sub-conti- 
nent was engulfed in an orgy of violence and hate. 
At that time, the Father of the Nation, Gandhiji, 


could see a ray of hope only in Kashmir. - Kashmir 
was the only and an, isolated outpost of sanity and 


tolerance in the whole of the sub-continent. In 


those crucial days, our message was truth, non- 
violence and amity. The people of Kashmir did not 
allow passion or emotional stresses to overtake 
their reason and they gave a clarion call to their 
countrymen to shun violence, hate and distrust. 

It is not as if there are no elements in the State 
who do not want to fish in troubled waters and pol- 
lute the peaceful atmosphere of communal har- 
mony. But the people here have “neyer paid any 
heed to this propaganda and have always rejected 
such elements. Recently, as everybody has seen in 

the wake of unfortunate happenings in some parts 


-of. the country, determined efforts were made to 


spoil the peace in Kashmir and ,test our secular 
credentials. It has to be recorded ‘that people — 
Muslims and Hindus — throughout the State have 
emerged unscathed and demonstrated their firm 
adherence to secular values. 

While warning the people against the shatienses 
to our secular and composite fabric, I would be 
failing in my duty if I do not beseech the people to 
continue their endeavours and march to progress. 
In fact, one of the principal objectives of such aber- 
rations is to distract our attention from whole- 
hearted devotion to development. ‘The only effec- 
tive reply to such challenges, in the ultimate sense, 
I believe, is to step up the tempo of progress. O 
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Forewarning 
for 
Highties 


.C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


T= Seventies, ranging from the euphoria of 
Bangladesh liberation to the nightmare interlude 
_of Emergency to the chaotic non-governance of the 
Janata Party and the Lok Dal, were described by 
someone as the Stormy Decade. That is a mild des- 
cription, considering the terrifying tremors that 
shook Indian democracy itself to its foundations. 

And as we stand, uncertain, confused, perhaps 
rather frightened as well, at the start of the Eighties, 
there come sepulchral voices telling us to beware, 
in terms reminiscent of that old soothsayer, - the 
` Dangerous Decade ahead. Clearly, this is a time 
when all of us who can think for ourselves, to what- 
eyer limited extent, should ponder over the past, 
specially the period since Independence, over the 
‘great expectations of thirtythree years ago and the 
disturbing disillusionments of recent years, over 
‘promise and performance seeking clues to the ever- 
widening gap between the two. We now have to 
consider, urgently and with deep concern, but with- 
out losing our balance or getting into near-desperate 
pessimism misnamed cynicism, what lessons we 
have to learn or unlearn, what we did right and 
where we went wrong, what from now on we should 
do or refrain from doing. 

It is in this context of a nationin turmoil — not 
all of it evident on the surface despite outbreaks of 
‘tension and violence in different parts of our coun- 
try — of a nation whose massive achievements have 
been blurred by the equally massive failure to move 
forward, perceptibly and with no room for doubt, 
towards the goals the people of this great land of 
ours set before themselves, goals partly enshrined in 
a written Constitution but hidden from view by the 
peculiar combination of activity and inertia that 
marks the political-economic skyline — it is in this 
context that one tends to re-read Parmeshwar 
Narain Haksar’s Premonitions —- not missing the 
sub-title that offers the key to understanding the 
purport of the exercise: Imperatives of Change. It is 


a small volume that can be looked at from two © 
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angles: either as a collection of some of the speeches 
and writings of a brilliant diplomat and adminis- 
trator who has provided a summing up in a packed 
postscript, or as a collection of wise thoughts in- 
duced by contemporary events, tempered by a sense 
of history, providing broad guidelines for meaning- 
ful action by those chosen to govern and by the 
vast masses who chose their rulers subject to the 
constraints of current realities which are not merely 
political but economic and social as well. 

One would prefer the second approach. Haksar 
claims to offer no ready-made solutions for the many 
maladies that afflict our country and our people; he 
offers no ‘Agenda for India’. That 1s one important 
reason why what he says should be listened to 
with care. If like some of our intellectuals—or even 
some of our politicians for that matter—he had lis- 


- ted a series of “points”, most of us would no doubt 


have welcomed it or condemned it or just ignored it, 
according to individual predilections; such “points” 
are ignored in action anyway, and that goes even 
for “points” promulgated from on high followed by 
a neatly orchestrated chorus of praise from pre- 
dictable quarters. Points have been shown to be 
convenient devices for keeping the impatient in 


` leash and for ensuring that the socio-economic 


status quo is not unduly disturbed. Those in power 
obviously cannot allow their allies in command of 
money power to have heart attacks all over the 
place. The money helps to buy votes, or so the 
thinking goes, judging by the way many of our 
parties and their leaders have functioned from elec- 
tion to election. 

What Haksar does instead is to remind us of 
many things. Of the dreams of yesteryear going back 
to the period before the advent of freedom, dreams 
dreamt not by a handful of opinionated intellectuals 
or politicians or bureaucrats, but by whole masses 
of people, young and old, most prominently the 
youth of that period, namely, the generation that 
is now passing out. Ofthe hurdles that come in 
the way of realisation of those distant dreams. Of 
fundamental democratic, social, cultural values now 
long forgotten amidst a conspiracy in which Power 
occupies the centre of the stage and the People have 
been pushed out, to be sought out only when the 
votes need to be brought in. Of the connection 
between internal developments and relations with 
the world outside. Of the growth of national 
wealth and the simultaneous growth of its concen- 
tration in a few hands. Or, as Haksar puts it, con- 
trasting reality with the promise in the Directive 
Principles and in the Preamble: “We have, instead, 
created the grossest inequalities in our rural and 
urban areas. The social oppression of the caste 
system is reinforced by the new rich...all these 
years of freedom have only intensified the social 
and economic exploitation of women. The owner- 
ship and control of the material resources meant to 
subserve the common good have become concen- 
trated in the hands of a few to the common detri- 
ment of nearly ninety per cent of our people.” And 
all this while there has been quite a din about 
socialism. Thanks to the uninhibited practice of 
populism, “there is no credibility about any ideolo- 
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gical posturing, be it in the name of the poor, or of 
the kisan or of the workers.” 

It is well to remember at this point that Haksar 
is no political operator; while in authority he was 
no hide-bound bureaucrat unconcerned with the fate 
of the millions. He functioned outside the country 
for long years, and then for a period was considered 
close to the highest seat of power. Without going 
into how he was treated, it may be noted that when 
he speaks or writes of the country and its people 
and their problems, what comes forth is not bitter- 
ness but deep anguish — anguish that is shared 
widely even if it does not always find adequate 
expression in words. Jn words. But on the ground 
it does express itself in different forms, sometimes 
violent, sometimes peaceful, but always angry and 
impatient, the danger lying not in the eruption of 
discontent but in the advantage taken of it instanta- 
neously by forces favouring the status quo to divert 
attention from the root causes and to fan irrational 
passions that divide our people instead of uniting 
them. Unity of the masses is the one prospect that 
rulers and their allies within and outside the country 
dread most: for, it is popular unity in action that 
alone can dethrone vested interests of all kinds and 
bring about changes in values and in the structure 
of society which can pave the way for the realisa- 
tion of the dreams dreamt long ago by those who 
gave up all for national liberation, dreams which 
Nehru tried, even if not very successfully, to keep 
always before the masses of India so that some day 
radical changes could take place, transforming this 
nation beyond recognition in social and economic 
terms, perhaps in political terms also. 

Nehru was not just a dreamer, as some would like 
to make out. Foreign policy, for the shaping of 
which he was almost solely responsible, has remain- 
ed a continuity, with continuing validity,- and the 
infantile attempts under Moraryji Desai’s leadership, 
with the RSS and some others lending a helping 
hand, to reverse its direction, necessarily had to fail 
` as they did. Haksar deals with the many aspects 
of this policy, which has included non-alignment at 
one end and economic independence of nations and 
cooperation as equals at the other, and even if the 
observations were made at different times and on 
varying occasions, the running theme of Nehru’s 
relevance today and tomorrow Is valid. As Haksar 
told a distinguished London University audience in 
May 1974, “With the passage of time, Nehru will 
be of greater relevance, and not merely to my coun- 
try, but to the world at large.” As for our own 
country, the younger generation, “to whom Nehru 
is a mere name”, will, “in the measure they address 
themselves to the real problems of India’s historic 
transformation,” understand the ideals he stood for 
and translate them into reality. At the least, they 
will try, unless events overtake everyone because of 
the overwhelming complacency that informs the 
functioning of our democratic institutions, the ad- 
ministration, the political parties, and the places of 
learning at different levels. 

That last is not rhetoric. Haksar is more than a 
seasoned administrator. In the galaxy of able ad- 
ministrators this country has had over the years, he 
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stands out as one of the very few who felt deeply 
for the impoverished millions, who realised that 
poverty cannot be hataoed by flowery oratory but 
only by collective hard work ona national scale 
in which the bureaucracy must be fully and unreser- 
vedly involved. Once the agents of vested interests, 
including many of the leading lights of the profes- 
sion to which the present writer belongs, spoke and 
wrote a lot of nonsense about commitment, implying 
that commitment could only be ideological or 
personal: it was not convenient to acknowledge the 
simple truth that commitment could be, and should 
be to the poverty-stricken masses of this country 
who are its masters but who have been kept in bon- 
dage by an affluent minority. It did not suit them 
to admit that commitment could be, and should be, 
to the removal of the social and economic barriers 
that stood in the way of national progress and the 
well-being of all our people. Commitment to a ruling 
coterie or to misleading slogans including the ones 
coined by Indira Gandhi and Charan Singh or to 
those who have the power to reward “‘Joyalty’’, is no 
commitment; it is plain self-seeking by individuals or 
by groups, whether based on caste, religion, region 
and so on, or on plain personal pursuit of wealth 
and power to the common detriment of the sub- 
merged half and sinking quarter of our population. 
Our economy is stagnating, says Haksar, and 
gives the reasons which are fairly well known. 
Those in the seats of power, our elected represent- 
atives, the bureaucracy, all are constantly under 
pressure to act in such a way as not to disturb pre- 
vailing economic and social relationships; or they 
are often under pressure not to act in a certain way 
because it will hurt the power, influence and profits 
ofa few families here and a few transnational cor- 
porations with tentacles in many developing coun- 
tries. Even after so-called change brought about by 
the Lok Sabha election early this year we have seen 
that a massive popular mandate is not enough to 
make the Central and State Governments act deci- 
sively in the interests of the people as a whole. 
From the mishandling or worse of the situation in 
the North-Eastern Region to the patent reluctance 
to stop the merry upward spiralling of the prices of 
essential commodities, what 1s clear is the absence 
of political will, combined with the presence of un- 


‘healthy linkages with Big Money, rural and 


urban. 

What Haksar wrote about basic questions like land 
reform remain valid, and there is nothing to indi- 
cate that it will cease to be valid in the near future, 
despite Finance Minister Venkataraman’s easy 
promises about many things economic, including 
prices and effective distribution and so on. Says. 
Haksar: “Those who make impassioned speeches 
about rural development and express their concern 
for the landless workers, for the small and marginal 
farmers, never talk about land reforms, about 
implementing land ceiling legislation, about organ- 
ising the rural poor to guarantee to them a mini- 
mum wage, for rescuing them-from the tyranny of 
the rural rich who hold them in bondage. They 
never talk of the rural rich becoming richer...The 

(Continued on page 158) 
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N recent months much concern has been expressed 

— and quite rightly — about the need to stren- 
gthen and consolidate national security and unity 
throughout the country. It is my intention to focus 
attention on some of these issues, as well as inter- 
related matters, both internal and external, in the 
light of the latest developments. 

Perhaps the first and the most crucial issue which 
has attracted world attention and is vital to India 
and her neighbours, is the concept of a zone of 
peace in the Indian Ocean, which was formally 
adopted by the United Nations in its Declaration 
in 1971. There are several aspects of this policy 
question, which include the security of India’s coast- 
line, the strengthening of our naval force, Diego 
Garcia, and Indian Ocean as a zone of peace. 

Taking the totality of the question into consider- 
ation, I think our country needs to develop a three- 
fold or three-tier approach to the concept of zone 
of peace in the Indian Ocean. This concept is fully 
explained in the UN Declaration of 1971, and our 
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commitment to it is complete and irrevocable. This 
is the basic approach. The other two-tiers of the 
concept arise out of the realities of the rivalry of 
the super-powers and their political manoeuvres in 
this region. These rival forces at work, I am sure, 
will make an attempt to distort this concept of 
zone of peace, and try to mislead some of the littoral 
States into adopting varying postures, which may 
not go well with the main concept of peace. These 
manoeuvres may also create problems of disunity 
among the littoral and hinterland States over the 
concept of peace. Therefore, there is need to take 
care of other aspects of this policy. We will have to 
be in touch with the littoral and hinterland States 
to see that these distortions do not occur. 

The second tier of our policy arises out of this 
assessment, which is that, in all our discussions, 
particularly in the conference scheduled to take 
place in 1981, we must guard against any situation 
which might lead us to compromise on the funda- 
mental components of the Declaration of 1971. 
Prior to this conference, there should be intense 
preparations by ourselves, and comprehensive con- 
sultations with as many littoral countries and 
hinterland States as possible, so that we may not be 
confronted with any surprises at the last minute. 

The third aspect is to see what India should do 
in the interim period, till the zone of peace in the 
Indian Ocean becomes a political reality. The zone 
of peace concept isa great ideal, but taking into 
account the hard realities of political life and of 
international relations, we should be prepared for 
a long waiting period before it can be achieved. It 
is, therefore, our national responsibility to secure our 
jong coast-lines and our islands, against any possible 
dangers. We have coastal merchant shipping which 
is to be protected. The incalculable sea-bed wealth 
will also have to be exploited, and it is imperative 
for us to develop technical expertise to achieve this. 
Our naval development is an issue very much to the 
point. Our Navy is still a junior partner in our 
defence forces. The responsibilities geo-politics 
impose on our Navy are exceedingly heavy. The 
third-tier approach thus implies a mandatory 
expansion and modernisation of our Navy and 
simultaneous development of technical capabilities 
to exploit the sea-bed wealth with the help of 
modern technology... 

Only recently we have seen the views of the British 
Government, once the traditional masters of the 
Indian Ocean. It seems these views reflect those of al- 
most all the Western powers. The USA has possibly a 
similar approach. We will have to take these views 
into consideration while we make an effort towards 
ensuring a successful outcome at the 1981 confer- 
ence. 

The Western group will pay lip-sympathy to the 
concept of peace zone, and will take the position that 
the presence of their navies in the Indian Ocean is 
desirable and inevitable. They will particularly cite 
the recent developments in Afghanistan and try to 
argue not only that the presence of forces in the 
Indian Ocean is essential but that the presence of 
their forces in the hinterland is equally necessary. 

This brings me to the situation in Afghanistan. 
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Although no one seems to have a total and precise’ 


picture of what is happening in Afghanistan at the 
moment, it is my impression that the situation is 
gradually being defused. Much will, however, 
‘depend on what happens in the coming months. 
India has all along taken a very correct stand on 
Afghanistan, basically a balanced stand. Although 
certain historical and ‘geo-political developments 
which have occurred in Afghanistan have to be re- 
cognised, it does not follow that an event in a 
hinterland State of the Indian Ocean should be the 
pretext for jeopardising the original concept of 
peace zone. This is and has to be a primary con- 
cern of all littoral States of the Indian Ocean region, 
as they should in no case allow their national sover- 
eignty and life-styles to be warped by super-power 
rivalries. 

The need for strengthening national security and 
sovereignty is as relevant to the other countries in 
Asia as it is to India. There is wholehearted sym- 
pathy in India with the movements for the econo- 
mic emancipation of peoples in the West Asian 
countries and the removal of any neo-colonial 
vestiges from them. In the pluralistic and multi- 
racial society, of which India is proud, there is an 
abiding and deep faith in the secular values of life. 
This enjoins on us the duty to be extremely alert, 
for we must guard our secular way of life in all 
spheres of activity. The responsibility in this parti- 
cular field naturally falls on the majority community 
in India which should see to it that secularism is 
not allowed to be compromised under any pressure 
or temptation. It is also, however, the responsibi- 
lity of all others to ensure that obscurantism does 
not introduce tensions into society and undermine 
our secular life-styles. 

Ever since India became independent, we have 
been fighting relentlessly against communalism, and 
endeavouring to remove any disabilities under 
which the minority communities and the weaker 
sections have been suffering. It is today all the more 
necessary, in view of certain untoward events in 
some of the Asian countries, that we should set our 
face firmly against wrong trends. Consolidation of 
national unity and integration of all the people, 
irrespective of religion or personal beliefs, into our 
national life is our ultimate goal, our destiny, with- 
out which we have no future. India should furnish 
a shining example of tolerance and brotherhood — 
the way of life followed here through the ages. 
Mahatma Gandhi and Nehru had constantly re- 
minded us during some of the dark phases of recent 
history of the Indian sub-continent that the reju- 
venation of a climate of mutual understanding and 
amity alone can restore the elan and joy of life and 
consolidate national strength and unity. l 

It is my belief that unrest and confusion in isolat- 
ed areas or among small sections of the people in 
India are due to economic distress or deprivation. 
Though India’s economic strength today is infinitely 
superior, after we embarked on planned develop- 
ment, there are still areas where, for one reason or 
another, poverty and unemployment exist within 
sight of affluence. Our social and economic order 
still remains iniquitous. Indeed, this, sadly, is not 
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only true of India but also of three-fourths of the 
world. It was in May 1974 that the United Nations 
adopted the Declaration on the New International 
Economic Order. Since that time, quite a few 
international conferences and assemblies have been 
held to put together a model for an economic order 
which is socially just to the developing nations. 

The efforts started for a North-South dialogue in 
1975 in Paris have not succeeded, but the Third 
World has not given up its effort to continue this 
dialogue and, ultimately, we hope to achieve some 
success. The dialogue seems to have taken deep 
roots, as we now find that even some of the leaders 
of the Western world like Willy Brandt and his 
colleagues on a Commission have come forward 
with a “programme for survival’’ of all the peoples 
in the world. For, economic inter-dependence of 
both the developed and the developing countries is 
not academic rhetoric but a compelling, irresistible . 
reality. 

In conclusion, I may summarise my views at this 
juncture of our history on the urgency of consolida- 
tion of national strength and unity. The primary 
concern for us is to impart to our diplomacy a 
thrust to safeguard the Indian Ocean as a zone of 
peace, for which we must engage ourselves in in- 
depth discussions with littoral and hinterland States. 
We must develop a community of ideas and consi- 
stently pursue a course of action which should aim 
at lessening super-power rivalries. In no case should 
we be drawn into the vortex of the power game in 
the Indian Ocean. Secondly, we must strengthen 
our capability to protect our coast-line and to im- 
prove our technical] skills to exploit mineral and oil 
wealth on the sea-bed off our shores. Our marine 
and naval strength must be enhanced — the Indian 
Navy should now be an equal partner with our land 
and air defence services. For this we must act now, 
for no time is left for us to indulge in paper exer- 
cises. Lastly, the ill-winds of fanaticism and obscu- 
rantism must be dissipated and neutralised jointly 
by the majority and minority communities. 

Our common enemy is poverty, and the sooner 
we join in a struggle against it the better for 
national strength and unity. G 





LONG, LONG WAIT... 


Things have slowed down a bit (after Sanjay Gandhi’s 
death). There is nobody around to get them moving 
fast. The younger people feel a little lost as they have 
lost their all-important contact with power. Mrs Gandhi 
does her best to find time to meet all the youth leaders, 
but she has so much other work on hand. The young 
MPs themselves don’t seem to be taking any initiative. 

‘They are quiet and waiting for something — I don’t 
know what, 


— Rajesh Pilot, Congress-I MP, in 
interview to The Weekend Review, 
August 31-September 6, 1980 
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HE Indian people, after achieving their indepen- 

dence, opted for a democratic parliamentary 
form of government. This form involves formation 
of parties, people’s right to elect parties and repre- 
sentatives of their choice at general elections, vigor- 
ous electoral propaganda, political campaigns and 
so On. 

Parliamentary democracy also postulates assump- 
tion of office by a party or group of parties com- 
manding a majority in the elected house to which 
the Government is ultimately responsible under this 
form. Thus there is competition and conflict among 
parties not only during elections but throughout the 
five-year term ‘in the legislatures as well as outside. 
It cannot be denied that there is confrontation bet- 
ween the ruling party or group of ruling parties and 
the opposition groups all the time, the only condi- 
tion being that this competition or confict or con- 
frontation — whatever word we use to describe the 
clash of parties — never takes a violent form and is 
confined within accepted democratic forms so that 
the security of the nation and the safety of the state 
are not endangered. 

In societies where political forms do not permit 
expression of dissent, the opposition is inevitably 
driven underground and it surfaces from time to 
time in incidents of violence and sometimes even in 
armed revolt. 

To prevent this from happening, the Father of the 
Nation breathed new life into conventional parlia- 
mentary forms by giving a powerful weapon to the 
common people, namely, civil disobedience and 
self-suffering. 

From Gandhiji’s voluminous writings and speeches 
which are now being published it is clear that the 
Mahatma attached general significance to his new 
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discovery. He not only considered it as the best 
method for winning Swaraj, he thought that it 
would be equally effective in fighting oppression and 
injustice everywhere. 

For Gandhiji the essence of civil disobedience 
was to seek redressal of grievances, first by legal 
and parliamentary means. He also wanted the 
grievances to be formulated in terms of specific, 
moderate and concrete demands. Only after the 
Government failed to respond to the lawful agita- 
tion were the people to have recourse to the power- 
ful weapon of civil disobedience which involved self- 
suffering and self-strengthening. 

This briefly is our politica] system and political 
methodology appropriate to it. However, from time 
to time, botn well-meaning persons and frustrated 
politicians get impatient with this system and begin 
to toy with supra-parliamentary, supra-party solu- 
tion. The theory of compulsive need for coopera- 
tion among parties in backward economies, the 
theory of partyless democracy or the idea of a 
general national consensus are variations on the 
same theme, 

When the theory of compulsive need for cooper- 
ation and seeking areas of agreement was advanced 
it was the late Dr Rammanohar Lohia who put the 
Opposite case succinctly: 


«The search for areas of agreement somewhat removes from 
sight the very much wider areas of disagreement. In a coun- 
try where a hundred million people have to live on one meal 
a day..., where ejectments, police repression, unemployment 
and other injustices continually prevail, the party will only 
stultify itself by shutting its eye to the sweeping areas of 
disagreement with the Government party,” 


In the subsequent period this theory received a 
decent burial and the author of the theory himself 
was drawn into the so-called confrontationist poli- 
tics which he seemed to so much abhor after the 
electoral: disaster of 1952. 

The late Lok Nayak Jayaprakash Narayan was an 
exponent of the system of partyless democracy. 
However, the logic of events drove him into organ- 
ising popular resistance against corruption and in- 
justice. He could not, in the nature of things, keep 
away from electoral politics, and although he never 
aspired for office himself he acted as a cementing 
force in regard to opposition unity. He sought this 
unity to enable the people to confront the ruling 
party unitedly and inflict defeat on it with a view 
to bringing the country back on the democratic 
path. 

After the Janata victory in 1977 few voices were 
heard in favour ofa “general national consensus”. 
So great was the pressure within the Janata Party 
for punishing those who were guilty of Emergency 
excesses that not even feeble voices were raised 
from that quarter. Even those Janata men who 
talked of goodwill only tried to moderate the 
demands for strong action within the party. Nobody 
suggested that Indira Gandhi’s cooperation should 
be sought to build up a national consensus. 

As for Indira Gandhi, although she had been 
routed at the polls, she did not remain despondent 
for long. Even the intellectuals and journalists who 
sided with her did not give any call for national 
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consensus between the ruling Janata Party and the 
Congress led by Indira Gandhi. All that Indira 
Gandhi’s partisans did was to speak out against 
launching of inquiries and registering of cases. 

Indira Gandhi did not believe in the politics of 
national consensus when she was in power. Nor did 
she advocate politics of national consensus when 
she was in opposition. She not only believed in 
confrontationist politics, but hoped to come out 
successful in this conflict. Her will to power was 
absolute. When in power she disdained cooperation 
or consensus except on her own terms. When out 
of office she was Satisfied with nothing less than 
her return to absolute’ power so that she could 
mould the destiny of the nation according to her 
own lights and without paying any price for secur- 
ing the cooperation of the opposition in formulat- 
ing a general national consensus. 

However, most of the opposition parties and their 
leaders have neither the determination nor the 
patience required to build up the party organisa- 
tion, or an all-India alternative, win the support 
of the electorate and emerge triumphantly in the 
contest for power. Now that they are out of power, 
they give the impression that they are afraid to' talk 
in terms of confrontation and conflict. The Indian 
Express, (August 5, 1980) under the caption “BJP 
not for confrontation with Centre” says the follow- 
ing: 

The Bharatiya Janata Party President, Mr Atal Behari 


Vajpayee said today that his party was not bent upon a con- 
frontation with the Congress(1) Government but would still 


raise people’s grievances alone and in cooperation with other 
opposition parties, 


~ 


That this is not a case of misreporting or dis- 
tortion will become obvious if we take into account 
the following observation in the editorial of Organ- 
iser (July 6, 1980) which is supposed to be the 
mouthpiece of the RSS and BJP: 


Today the PM must be suffering from a great shock. The 
way she has stood this shock has elicited the admiration of 
one and all We hope that in the new climate of the new 
_ Situation, she will give thought to the possibility of a new 
politics — the politics of consensus, cooperation and good 
will. Divided, the Government and the opposition are hund- 
red versus five; united, they are hundred and five. Let the 
politics of cooperation replace the politics of hate. Let us 
give this great country the politics it deserves. Let us join 
hands to solve the people’s problems. Let us make India 
me again. That will be the prayer of all good Indians 
today. 


There are also ex-Cabinet Ministers like Mohan | 
Dharia who speak inthe same way. Dharia is re- 
ported to have met the Prime Minister and “ex- 
plained”? to her his idea of a national consensus 
which, he carefully added, was not a plea for na- 
tional government! 


It is curious that newspaper proprietors, intel- 
lectuals and journalists who were associated with 
the Janata Party insome form or the other have 
suddenly become advocates of the politics of con- 
sensus. Ramnath Goenka was considered unofficial 
propaganda chief of the Janata Party. He is not 
known as a writer of great talent, but even he felt 
the compulsive need of expressing himself on this 
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theme in a signed centre-page article. He has sug- 
gested that “all the important politicians in the 
country could form a unity which would work 
towards a solution of the ills of India.” He con- 
tinued: 


This would not only be in the interests of the opposition, 
who would have a new opportunity to convince the public 
that they have the national welfare at heart and when normal 
conditions are restored could freely pursue their own policies 
as a party. There should be no preconditions either by 
Mrs. Gandhi or the opposition, should the two forces unite 
to attempt a solution of the apparently insoluble. For 
Mrs. Gandhi, too, will understand that only a politically 
united nation can face the tasks of today.... 

In the ranks of the opposition there are minds and men of 
stature, whose assistance and cooperation would be invalu- 
able to the Prime Minister today. They closed their ranks 
around her at the moment of her deepest sorrow. Why should 
they not now unite under her at another time of despair in a 
spirit of unselfishness, aspiration and hope? (Indian Express, 
June 30, 1980). 


It is not possible to dismiss this as an attempt by 
a newspaper baron to be on the right side of the 
powers-that-be and ward off the vindictive measures 
that are likely to be taken by them for his support 
of the late Jayaprakash Narayan and the Janata 
cause. 

This is a trend among a section of our people and 
the feeling is also articulated by a leading intellec- 
tual and journalist, B.G. Verghese. Says Verghese: 


The country needs an alternative; not a saviour but an idea, 
an ideal to strive for, and the institutional and structural 
changes necessary for its realisation. There is an all-pervasive 
crisis, political, economic and social, which neither the Gov- 
ernment nor the Opposition is presently capable of meeting 
alone, Among the options that Mrs. Gandhi must then 
seriously explore is one of national reconciliation and secur- 
ing responsive cooperation from the Opposition and all 
elements in the country that have been excluded or have 
hitherto stood aloof. (India Today, July 16-31, 1980) 


This is not to suggest “coalition building”, Verg- . 


hese clarifies, “but it is to offer to work together in 
problem-solving and developing a new and forward- 
looking consensus.” 

Personally speaking I do not think this is a very 
healthy trend. Once you have adopted a parlia- 
mentary form of government and a system of par- 
ties competing for people’s suffrage, we cannot think 
in terms of a national consensus or a general policy 
of cooperation. When the Janata Party was in 
power IJ repeatedly said that the party should be 
run on the basis of internal consensus, mutual 
accommodation and power sharing so that stability 
can be combined with programme implementation. 


Party leaders and intellectuals who could not prac-~ 


tise the doctrine of toleration and consensus within 
their own party are now maintaining that there 
should be consensus between the Congress(J) and 
the opposition parties! The advocacy is not only 
motivated but also ridiculous. One wonders whether 
these people are not airing their deep frustration at 
the loss of power or convenience of being in close 
proximity to the ruling party. 

The omnibus call of national cooperation and 
consensus means that we are tired of the parliamen- 
tary system, that we want a paternalistic form of 
government, with a big brother or big sister bringing 
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the entire nation under his or her protective .wing. 
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This kind of psychology can pave the way only for 
a semi-authoritarian regime or evena full-fledged 
dictatorship. 

It is true that we are all citizens of this ancient 
land; that it is faced with an adverse security 
environment. It is also true that there are disrup- 
tive and separatist trends within the country, 
especially in the north-east and north-west. I there- 
fore consider it not only desirable but necessary 
that there should be a common national approach 
on specific issues like the foreigners’ issue in Assam 
or matters directly involving national security. But 
it would be seen that even on these matters there 
are wide differences among the opposition parties. 

I would therefore assert that only in limited and 
specific areas of policy impinging on the nation’s 
security and safety of the state, an attempt can be 
made to evolve a joint approach or agreement. In 
other areas this will not work. Can there be con- 
sensus between those who uphold the social status 
quo and those who want to abolish it? There also 
cannot be agreement between those who support 
the multinationals and the big business groups in 
their drive for self-aggrandisement and those who 
want a decentralised economy and dispersal of 
ownership. What is common, for instance, between 
those who stand for priority to agriculture, rural 
development and cottage and small industries and 
those who want a consumption-oriented economy 
to please the urban elite? A consensus 1s unthink- 
able between those who want to preserve their 
narrow sectional interests and those who want to 
work for the downtrodden masses. 

The areas of differences and conflict in the matter 
of internal economy and social order will always be 
large and it cannot be wished out of existence by 
talk of consensual politics which demoralises the 
opposition and confuses the poor and the 
oppressed. 

Personally, as one who has taken an active part 
in his young years in the national freedom move- 
ment against British imperialism and subsequently 
in the Goa liberation movement against Portuguese 
fascism, I put national security and integrity of the 
nation above everything else. I shall therefore not 
allow any interests which are narrower or smaller 
to interfere with the task of defending our national 
independence, our security and integrity. 

But beyond this, clash of parties, conflict of ideas 
and struggle for redressal of wrongs cannot be 
avoided. Such a course would mean disarming our- 
selves in the face of oppression and injustice. Here 
I would make a stand, no matter what the conse- 
quences. The Prime Minister’s wrath holds no 
terror for me nor does it hold any terror for those 
men of goodwill who are interested in the well- 
being of our country. 

Let us therefore be moderate in the formulation 
of demands and let us observe absolute non-violent 
discipline enjoined on us by the Father of our 
Nation. Opposition parties, wherever possible, 
should cooperate on specific issues and continue 
their modest search for a wider unity based on the 
basic principles of the national freedom move- 
ment. [0] 
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Towards 
Radical 
Democratic 
Alternative 


S.M. JOSHI 


[Noma GANDHI was dislodged from power in 1977 

and now the same electorate has again put her in 
office rejecting the Janata Party, both at the Centre 
and in several States. Those who believe in the 
democratic way of life must accept the popular ver- 
dict gracefully. This, however, does not mean that 
even if the ruling party tries to trample underfoot 
the democratic rights and liberties of the people it 
should go unresisted. 

It is true that the Janata Government failed to 
fulfil the expectations of the people and therefore 
the party was rejected by the voters. But where is 
the guarantee that the new Government will be able 
to find satisfactory solution to our problems? 

It would be unfair to say that the Janata Govern- 
ment was mainly responsible for the economic mess 
we are in. The allegation that it aggravated the 
crisis is equally unfounded. On the contrary, the 
economic policy of the Janata Party with its empha- 
sis on agriculture and development of small indus- 
tries in rural areas was basically sound. If they 
could have kept themselves in the saddle for the full 
term of five years, a break-through would not have 
been impossible. 

Nevertheless, one cannot be blind to the fact that 
no political party can put the house in order simply 
through an electoral victory. In the fulfilment of 
that task the people have to play an important 
active role, and without popular initiative a radical 
change in the socio-economic structure is well-nigh 
impossible. 

Unfortunately, our political parties are getting 
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more and more isolated from the rural masses. 
Gandhiji used to tell us that real India lives in the 
villages. Therefore, how can any political party 
without any roots among the down-trodden masses 
Satisfy the expectations of the people merely by 
capturing political power? Universal franchise cer- 
tainly is a potent instrument and can be effectively 
used for radical changes. But that demands a very 
strong. well-knit organisation from the bottom up- 
wards, an organisation with roots reaching deep 
into the lowest layers of our society. 

At present general elections are looked upon by 
political parties as a gamble, more or less. Success 
or failure depends on the mood of the people, and so 
parties in opposition try to whip up discontent on 
issues which they themselves will not be able to 
solve if put in power. Atrocities on the Scheduled 
Castes, injustice to minorities, communal riots, and 
rising prices are examples of such issues. Even the 
Indira Congress, when in opposition during the 
Janata regime, did not fight shy of whipping up dis- 
content on such issues, but now they are complain- 
ing that the opposition is making political capital 
out of the Baghpat incident. 

Corruption is another issue which no political 
party is in a position to tackle effectively. The 
people are being told in season and out of season 
that the bureaucracy is corrupt to the core. At every 
step one has to pay a bribe to get things done, 
things which it is the duty of the bureaucrat to do. 
This may be true, but can it be said that the bure- 
aucracy is alone responsible for this state of affairs? 
Are not the political parties cooperating in these 
shady transactions? No political party or combi- 
nation of parties strong enough to make a bid for 
power will have the grit and courage to burst the 
racket of corruption that has become all-pervasive, 
as they themselves depend upon those anti-social 
elements for success in elections. As a consequence, 
the broad masses are subjected to endless suffering 
and hardship. Corruption has become part of the 
System that exploits the helpless, unorganised 
masses. 

The Bihar movement led by Jayaprakash Narayan 
was mainly intended to fight corruption, rising 
prices; unemployment and defective system of edu- 
cation. The slogan of Total Revolution was signi- 
ficant and meaningful. It warned the people that a 
mere change in government without a corresponding 
change in the psychology of the people will not 
serve any purpose. Therefore, JP wanted us to carry 
the message of Total Revolution to the villages. He 
expected the younger generation, the standard- 
bearers of revolt, to be in the forefront of the 
struggle for social equality, and to prepare the masses 
for a total change in outlook and attitude towards 
the socially depressed communities. 

Evidently JP did not pin his faith merely on cap- 
ture of power. He wanted to kindle the minds of 
the people at the grass-roots level. The people must 
be inspired to take the initiative backed by their 
organisations pledged to bring about radical change. 
Unfortunately, due to certain political accidents, 
the very nature of the JP movement was changed. 
The strong moral accent was lost, and it acquired 
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political overtones, to the detriment of the revolu- 
tionary ethos generated by the movement. 

It must never be overlooked that the problems we 
face are not mainly political but social as well. 
Events of the last ten years have proved this, if 
proof be necessary. During that period the elec- 
torate gave a massive mandate three times to our 
political parties — once to Janata and twice to the 
Indira Congress; yet problems have not only re- 
mained unsolved but have become more acute and 
complicated than before. The victory of the Janata 
Party in 1977 helped the restoration of democratic 
rights. It was believed that with the emergence of 
the Janata Party the foundation for parliamentary 
democracy, normally meaning the existence of two 
viable parties, had been firmly laid. However, that 
hope was dashed when the Janata Party split and 
asa result was dislodged from power. After its 
` rout at the polls a second split occurred, and even 
in States ruled by the Janata the Indira Congress 
came to power in the mid-term elections held after 
the dissolution of State Assemblies. ` 

Now for some time to come the Indira Govern- 
ment appears to be well entrenched and in full 
control of the political apparatus. Power-hungry 
politicians feeling left out might try to create a 
wave of discontent by starting some struggles in 
haste. But even if by chance they succeed in their 
adventure it will not be of much use to the hungry 
and helpless masses. In the absence of a well-built 
organisation with roots reaching the lowest layers 
of society, it will have neither the will nor the capa- 
city to tackle the basic problems of the people. 

Indira Gandhi’s Government will not be able to 
do anything substantial in the existing situation. 
Even the moderate promises made during the elec- 
tion campaign are difficult to fulfil. Discontent is 
bound to grow from day to day, and before it 
reaches boiling point preparations to meet that situ- 
ation have to be made. 

Immediately after the defeat of the Janata Party 
in January last one heard a lot of talk about the 
need to develop a viable national alternative to the 
ruling party. Undoubtedly there must be one if the 
revolutionary potential latent in universal franchise 
is to be used successfully for radical social change. 
That task could be accomplished by an alternative 
political instrument commanding organisational 
strength with deep roots in the masses. Yet another 
experiment of merger is not advisable. In the pecu- 
liar situation of Emergency, merger of the opposi- 
tion parties having ideological differences became 
almost imperative. 

The situation today is different. Those groups 
and parties who have no fundamental differences 
and who feel the urgency of developing an alter- 
native, to begin with, should put their heads toge- 
ther to chalk out a strategy and programme of 
action. The need now is to build organisational 
strength and initiative from below. This can be done 
only on the basis of vital demands. The most im- 
portant demand of the rural masses is freedom from 
want and freedom from fear. This demand is com- 
mon to all and therefore provides a starting point 
for co-ordinated action. Unless and until this basic 
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demand is recognised, 
meaningless. 

It is thirty-three years now since the country 
became independent. The Founding Fathers gave us 
a democratic Constitution, providing equal rights 
to all. Political equality was assured by the intro- 
duction of universal franchise. Nevertheless, there 
are millions of our downtrodden people who even 
today are not ina position to cast their votes in 
favour of the candidate of their choice. 

Capturing of polling booths by political and 
anti-social goondas is a common phenomenon in 
certain parts of the country. Voters are even pre- 
vented from reaching the polling booths by the 
goondas. Their votes are cast by others. 

Scheduled Castes people are not allowed to draw 
water from community wells if the so-called high 
castes are against it. If they try to assert their 
democratic rights they are subjected to social boy- 
cott with a view to starving them by denial of 
employment. The first step would be a guarantee 
of employment in rural areas. This will assure them 
freedom from want and also provide a sound basis 
for building their organisation. In Maharashtra, 
employment for those who are prepared to work is 
guaranteed by legislation and unions of the employ- 
ed are coming up to fight for the rights of this 
section. 

Demand for similar legislation on an all-India 
basis must be made, and if necessary agitation in 
support of it must be planned by a national steering 
committee. That would make the masses conscious 
of their right to exist. 

When the rural proletariat get organised they will 
be in a position to assert their rights with organi- 
sational strength, bringing in its wake freedom from 
fear. 

Rising prices of essential goods is another serious 
problem vitally concerned with the life of both 
urban and rural masses. A general agitation against. 
price rise will not cut much ice. A concrete demand 
for rationing of essential commodities at fair prices 
within the reach of the common people would go a 
long way to reduce their suffering. Minimum 
demand backed by maximum moral strength is the 
answer. 

(1) At the national and State levels steering com- 
mittees representing the parties intending to coor- 
dinate their actions should be set up to guide unite- 
dly-sponsored activities. Their function would be 
to guide the struggles and to explain to the active 
workers the tasks in the legislature and outside, 
through literature, training camps, etc. 

(2) Front organisations such as trade unions, 
youth wings, etc., owing allegiance to individual 
parties, have to be brought under a coordinating 
committee witha view to ultimate merger at a 
suitable opportunity. 

(3) As discontent begins to mount there will be 
occasions when struggle against injustice will be- 
come inevitable, and such: demands with concrete 
struggles arising out of them must be taken up 
unitedly and not separately by the different parties. 
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of 
Fighties 


CHANDRA SHEKHAR 


TH Seventies formed a very eventful decade in 
national life. Many swift changes took place 
during the decade. People’s hopes were roused and 
also belied. People’s authority was eroded but they 
also asserted themselves subsequently. The decade 
ended with the frustrating experience of a joint 
effort by many opposition parties to. provide an 
alternative to the ruling. Congress. 

The Eighties seemed to have begun with promise 
and hope. The slogan was given that people should’ 
elect a Government that works. With all the com- 
plex problems facing them, the Indian people have 
shown tremendous patience, and they continue to 
try the parliamentary system. That is why they 
again elected those forces to power in 1980, whom 
they had discarded in 1977. 

While people suffering from poverty, unemploy- 
ment, growing disparity and all sorts of economic 
and social difficulties have been showing tremendous 
awareness of their responsibility in shaping the 
destiny of the nation, unfortunately the political 
parties and their leadership, completely oblivious of 
their own past experience, go on harping on old 
themes. It has been said rightly that those who fail 
to learn from history tend to repeat the mistakes. 
‘This has been proved by the political leaders of this 
country, whether they are in power or in Opposi- 
tion. 

In the Seventies, from 1971 to 1979, there were 
many a moment of hope and frustration, and each 
time the situation was prevented from reaching the 
point of disaster. Even in 1975, when Emergency 
was clamped, a considerable section of enlightened 
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public opinion genuinely believed that the then 
ruling circles had no other option and had to resort 
to that extreme measure as a short-term and un- 
fortunate but unavoidable step. 

The tragedy, however, is that the current decade 
began with almost total disillusionment among all 
sections of our population. Within six months of 
its rule, the Government that had promised to 
work, has lost grip over the fast-deteriorating politi- 
cal and economic situation. Ominous signs are 
visible on the political horizon. Whether they be 
happenings in Kashmir, long-drawn agitation in 
Assam, insurgency situation in many of the North- 
Eastern States, growing separatist tendencies in 
Punjab and Tamil Nadu and some other parts of 
the country, complete disenchantment of the tribal 
population, growing tensions among various regions 
or the total incapacity of the ruling party as well 
as the opposition parties to respond to the situation 
— all these add to the apprehension that the present 
contours of the political parties are inadequate and 
even meaningless in the matter of meeting the chal- 
lenges of the times. 

It is regrettable that there has been little change 
in the attitude of the political elite; nor is there 
any recognisable realisation on the part of enlight- 
ened sections of public opinion of their responsi- 
bility to the country. It is equally strange that 
when the nation is facing a grim situation, the 
ruling party seems more concerned with finding a 
replacement for the promising young man who had 
become the sheet-anchor of their hope and faith for 
the future. 

It is also pathetic that responsible people in the 
Government, and even many of those who had spent 
purposeful decades of their lives in the national 
struggle, are vying with one another in proclaiming 
that an alternative can possibly be found only in a 
particular family. If this psychology permeates the 
ruling party, and the enlightened sections of our 


people allow it to continue unchallenged, it would be 


impossible to expect that such a party will mobilise 
our 650 million people to make sacrifices and work 
hard for rebuilding the nation. Such an approach 
can only alienate the teeming millions, for this isa 
sure sign of total lack of faith in the people. 

While the ruling party is engaged in the game of 
demeaning and degrading the entire democratic 
system, the Opposition seems to be totally uncon- 
cerned about the happenings around them and their 
implications for the future. More than a dozen 
parties and their self-styled leaders perhaps 
genuinely believe, on the basis of astro-politics, 
that each of them would alone be the alternative 
in the event of the present regime collapsing. For 
each of them, his small group is the most impor- 
tant, and none of them feels it necessary to mobilise 
the people on the basic issues confronting the 
nation. Maybe they suffer from psychological 
apprehension that a united and cohesive effort 
would get their party only a secondary position in 
any future set-up. This craze to be on top is the 
weakness of many Opposition leaders. This psyche 
was the most outstanding cause of disintegration 
of Janata rule, though one can trace its fall to 
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many other causes also. 

We are face to face with a volcanic situation. It 
may erupt any moment. The recent trend of com- 
munal disturbances can be said to be a serious 
warning and a threat to the unity of the country. 
The growing discord between the people and the 
administration adds a new dimension to the prob- 
lem. It is distressing that the forces on which we 
must depend for maintaining peace and amity have 
become the target of mass anger and violence. 
Whosoever may be responsible for such a situation, 
we can ignore the serious implications of this deve- 
lopment only at very heavy cost. 

‘As things stand today, even in such urgent 
matters there seems no possibility of a joint end- 
eavour to meet the situation. The ruling party per- 
haps does not feel the need for others’ help because 
it has lost the capacity to comprehend the gravity 
of the situation, while the badly fragmented 
opposition has lost nerve and dare not take the 
plunge afresh. - 

The political prospect seems gloomy. However, 
the only ray of hope lies in the unique awareness 
among our people. It has been our experience that 
whenever a crisis overtakes the country and the 
political leadership fails to give a lead, it is the 
people who take the initiative; their intuitive reac- 
tion has always been so sound and healthy that 
through their determination and decision they bring 
the nation back from the brink of disaster and 
usher in a new era of hope. 

There is however yet another lesson to be learnt. 
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The people in their search for a better tomorrow 
had to depend hitherto on one or other section of 
the same leadership that had been found guilty of 
making and breaking promises without any qualms 
of conscience. 

We have now reached a stage when new forces 
must assert themselves, and the younger generation 
should be in a position to provide new leadership 
based on policies, programmes and principles. 
Unprincipled, apolitical and amoral youth power 
cannot be an answer to present-day problems, 
which are grave, because such a force, in a way, 
would contribute to perpetuation of status quoist 
policies of the vested interests and would therefore 
be self-defeating. . 

Let awakened young men identify themselves 
with the suffering people, let them be sharers in 
their agonies and problems, and from that will 
emerge a new leadership capable of giving a lead 
in the desired direction. The fast-deteriorating 
situation in the country is a challenge, but it also 
provides an opportunity to sincere and honest 
political workers and other enlightened sections to 
mobilise themselves on a common platform to face 
squarely the problems that face the nation. 

With this perspective, coupled with necessary 
determination and will-power, we can tide over the 
prevailing crisis which is deepening every day. This 
will usher in a new era of hope and confidence, 
when the country’s affairs will be managed on the 
basis of mass mobilisation and not by crass political 
manipulation. O 
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RecN developments in Assam and the North- 
Eastern Region as a whole have sent a wave of 
shock.and horror throughout the country. During 
the last few days, the dangerous confrontation in 
the streets has subsided and hopefully, signs of a 
negotiated settlement have emerged. ) 

All the same, the truce is tenuous. There is no 
restoration of confidence and mutual trust between 
the contending elements. Tension and minor con- 
flicts continue. Under the surface, the embers are 
still burning. This is a warning that even if some 
provisional agreement on the immediate issue of 
foreign nationals is achieved, the explosion can 
erupt again. It is very necessary for patriotic and 
democratic forces to use the respite for a compre- 
hensive examination of all the complications and 
get down to the task of grappling with them 
systematically and with determination. 

The problem is clearly one of national integration 
But it has developed new features and aspects, not 
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only in comparison with the pre-Independence 
period but even as compared with the India we 
knew till the early seventies. We havea long and 
bitter experience of communal and caste violence, 
and latterly, of chauvinistic linguistic movements. 
But never before have the reactionary and disrup- 
tive forces succeeded in seriously raising the menace 
of secessionism in free India. They have now 
brought it on the agenda in the entire North-Eastern 
Region. 

Our territorial integrity itself is at stake. It is 
this threat of national dismemberment that has 
caused profound anxiety and concern all over the 
country. This is a qualitatively new development 
that calls for analysis and action. 

In the pre-Independence period, when British rule 
was the obvious impediment in the path of advance 
of all sections of the people, and when the problem 
of socio-economic transformation of Indian society 
was yet to come to the forefront, the task of forging 
national unity was relatively less difficult to 
handle. 

Particularly since the advent of the Gandhian 
era, our freedom movement began to make active 
efforts to build Hindu-Muslim unity and to eradi- 
cate untouchability. Gandhiji was also acutely 
conscious of the language problem in India. He 
consistently campaigned for the equality and full 
development of all the languages in the country, 
and on that basis, for the voluntary acceptance of 
Hindi as the language of inter-lingual intercourse. 
He even attempted, during the non-cooperation 
movement, to found universities with our mother- 
tongues as the media of instruction and to put our 
educational system on a patriotic, secular, voca- 
tional basis. 

The pre-Independence generation also remembers 
with pride that our freedom movement brought 
Hindi and Urdu closer to each other by evolving a 
simple, popular, mass form called Hindustani. It 
should also be recorded that Gandhiji was the first 
national leader to take up the work of tribal uplift 
as an integral and sustained part of his multifarious 
activities. 

Communists and other Leftists also made a con- 
tribution to this process. It is true that even in 
that early périod, our movement carried within it 
the germs of economism. But it is equally true 
that it was we who insisted that the abolition of 
imperialist-feudal-capitalist exploitation and the 
forging of class-conscious unity of the toiling masses 
was the key to the effective solution of the problem 
of national unity and integration. And we con- 
stantly compaigned for this viewpoint in all our 
mass struggles. 

The freedom movement and the liberal-humanist 
ideology of its leadership had their class limitations. 
That is why our anti-imperialist struggle failed to 
develop the degree of democratic consciousness and 
solidarity required to withstand the provocative and 
disruptive intrigues of British imperialism and its 
feudal allies in India. The heavy price we had to 
pay for this weakness was the partition of the coun- 
try into two separate states. Independence was 
achieved, but by a divided India: 
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There was also a facile -and widespread belief 
during the freedom movement that disruptive social 
conflicts in the country were due almost exclusively 
to the British policy of divide and rule, and that 
independent India would get rid of them fairly 
easily and within a measurable period of time. 
There was more than sufficient evidence even in 
those days that this easy assumption was not true. 
We had inherited innumerable forms of exploita- 
tion, oppression, inequality and injustice from our 
feudal, hide-bound, caste-ridden past. We had 
bigoted vested interests who were anything but 
champions of democratic national unity. These, 
‘with an added factor, have now come home to 
roost. Reality has dispelled fond illusions. 

The added factor is the crisis of the capitalist 
path of development followed both by the Congress 
and Janata Governments. This was not so evident 
till the mid-sixties, that is to say, during the first 
-two decades after Independence when capitalist 
development, despite all its hardships and misery, 
raised hopes of the implementation of land reforms, 
combined with a steady industrial development that 
would assure price stability and the gradual elimi- 
nation of unemployment. 

But capitalist development would not be capitalist 
‘development if it could achieve these results. 
Nemesis had to come sooner or later, and sooner in 
the case of a country. like India with its colonial 
inheritance of an under-developed economy. Begin- 
ning with the mid-sixties the illusion of economic 
progress with social justice began to wither, and, 
-by the time of the declaration of Emergency in 
1975, lay in ruins. 

World capitalist economy entered a new and 
pernicious stage of crisis from 1974. As a result, 
the giant transnational corporations have been 
tightening their squeeze on the Third World coun- 
tries. This has still further aggravated the crisis of 
stagnation, inflation and unemployment in India. 


Tuis chronic crisis has, no doubt, heightened the 
militancy and broadened unity in action of the wor- 

. king class, including middle-class employees, and 
the rural poor. In the mass struggles for immediate 
demands, Hindus and Muslims, caste Hindus and 

- Harijans, tribals and non-tribals, workers speaking 
different languages, and people coming from various 
other social divisions repeatedly unite to fight for 
their just demands against the vested interests and 
the anti-people policies of the bourgeois-landlord 
governments. This is the most powerful mass force 
we have today for cementing the superstructure of 
democratic national integration. 

This unity, however, as is now recognised by 
all Left forces including Communists, is essentially 
limited to struggles for economic demands, occa- 
sionally extending to protest actions in defence of 
trade union rights and/or against police repression. 
Some general anti-imperialist and anti-monopoly 
propaganda is also done in mass rallies and demon- 
strations. But in regard to politics, in the compre- 
hensively democratic sense, and even more, in the 
socialist sense, mass consciousness is still very 
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feeble and fragile. We have experienced this bitter 
truth time and again. Aligarh, Jamshedpur, and 
now Assam, and even more, Tripura, are eye- 
openers that can be ignored only at the gravest 
peril. 

This is not due only to the traditional economist 
rut of our mass movements in urban and rural 
areas. It is also, and very much, due to a super- 
ficial understanding of the crisis of capitalism and 
its relation to the sinister policies which foreign 
and internal reactionaries adopt to divide and crush 
mass discontent under conditions of a chronic, in- 
surmountable crisis. 

What most people (many in the Left not exclud- 
ed) understand by a capitalist crisis is industrial 
stagnation, rising prices, growing unemployment, 
mass pauperisation, and fierce repressive measures 
by capitalist governments against workers and pea- 
sants for passing on the burdens of the crisis to the 
common people. A capitalist crisis obviously means 
all this. But what is missed is that it has grave 
ramifications. 

In India, as elsewhere, capitalist development has 
led to the development of monopoly capital which 
is getting increasingly linked with foreign monopoly 
capital. Lenin sharply pinpointed that the develop- 
ment of monopoly capital leads to the growth of 
reaction all along the line. It 1s the crisis of this 
capitalism that we are now confronted with. And 
how it strengthens reaction all along the line is 
precisely what needs to be understood if we have to 
successfully fight the battle for democratic national 
unity. ; 

The ruling classes are finding it well-nigh impos- 
sible to suppress, by repressive measures alone; the 
volcanic mass discontent unleashed by the profound 
crisis of their own economy, which is now characte- 
rised, not only by the traditional forms of capitalist- 
feudal exploitation, but by rampant hoarding, profi- 
teering, inflation, black money, corruption, tax 
evasion, and what not. 

In this situation, the incitement of chauvinistic 
and disruptive passions, of mass frenzy leading to 
arson and genocidal violence, by exploiting divisi- 
ons based on religion, caste, Janguage, nationality, 
regional economic disparities, tribal formations, 
the scourge of untouchability, and so on — this has 
now become the key ideological-political weapon of 
all reactionary forces (foreign and internal) for 
drowning our democratic forces ina fratricidal civil 
war. And the spearhead of this offensive is directed 
against the worker-peasant movement, the Left par- 
ties, and above all, the Communists, precisely because 
reaction seesin them the potential vanguard and 
unifier of all the democratic elements in the 
country. 

This is why the threat of disintegration and seces- 
sionism has become so grave in the recent 
period. 

Two or three illustrations will bring out the point 
concretely. 

Take the case of regional economic disparities 
which now provide, probably, the single most fertile 
soil-for the-provocative and disruptive intrigues of 
US imperialism and its stooge, internal reaction. 
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Uneven development is the law of monopoly capi- 
talist development. No recommendations of the 
Planning Commission, no appeals by the bourgeois 
leaders to the industrial tycoons to divert capital 
investments to the undeveloped regions, no budge- 
tary grants ‘to backward regions for bridging the 
gulf between them andthe more developed areas, 
can arrest the operation of this law. Everyone 
speaks of the poor growing poorer and the rich 
richer under the present dispensation. The widening 
of the gap between the economically advanced and 
economically neglected parts of the country is 
equally inexorable for the same reason. Capital 
must flow to regions where maximum profit can be 
made in the shortest time. That requires infrastruc- 
tural facilities which are available in the advanced, 
not the backward, parts of the country. 

For obvious reasons, discontent against regional 
backwardness and neglect gets linked with the ex- 
tremely sensitive question of the linguistic and cul- 
tural identity of the people of such regions. They 
feel they are being reduced to the status of second- 
class citizens. 

We are not dealing here with the solution of the 
problem which, basically, is the problem of nationa- 
litites. The point being stressed is that monopoly 
capital, on the one hand, accentuates regional eco- 
nomic disparities and, on the other, its agents 
divert the consequent discontent into chauvinistic, 
separatist and even secessionist channels under such 
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Assan, “Liberated Mizoram”, “the backward 
regions area colony of India’, “Quit, Indian 
Dogs”, and so on. 

The Shiv Sena was not a secessionist movement. 
Its divisive chauvinistic appeal was based on the 
perversion of the solution of the problem of employ- 
ment and housing in Bombay, whose population 
has trebled since the Second World War. It is 
known that while the city is situated in Maharashtra, 
the Marathi-speaking people constitute a minority 
of its population. Bombay, the citadel of Indian 
industry, is naturally the most multi-lingual city in 
the country. The specious argument of the Shiv Sena 
was that Marathi youth were unemployed and 
houseless in “their own city”? because they had 
been deprived of jobs and housing by ‘‘foreigners’’, 
most ofall, the South Indians, the “lungiwallas’’. 
So, “naturally”, they had to be driven out. It is 
notorious that the bloodiest violence of the Shiv 
Sena was directed against the trade union move- 
ment and the Communists, that it was financed by 
the Bombay Milf Owners’ Association, and that it 
was in constant contact with the US Consulate in 
Bombay. 

The phenomena! increase in recent years in mass 
violence against Harijans in rural areas has only 
one explanation. Capitalist development of agricul- 
ture has increased the number and power of the 
rich peasants and capitalist farmers. It has simul- 
taneously led to the expropriation of masses of 
poor peasants. The number of landless labourers 
DEAD ALY POLI EL ELTA OLS 
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lias swelled. Their class consciousness and organis- 
ation are growing. At the same time, the ranks of 
agricultural labourers are drawn both from Harijans 
and expropriated caste Hindu peasants. The easiest 
course for the upper caste rich peasants is to incite 
the casteist passions of the ‘touchable’ landless 
against the Harijan landless in order to divide and 
Suppress the entire. class of rural proletarians and 
semi-proletarians. 

Can we forget that the obscurantist, communal 
Janata Party, during its brief spell of power, banned 
Secular, democratic, scientifically written text-books 
of history and condemned their writers as Commu- 
nist agents? Anti-Communism, anti-Sovietism, 
sadistic violence, nihilism, obscurantism — such is 
the ideology, politics and culture of the bourgeoisie 
caught in the vortex of the incurable crisis of their 
system. 

Any number of such illustrations can be given. 
The point is to see how and why the crisis of capi- 
talist development in India has strengthened not 
only political reaction but reaction in every sphere 
of social and cultural life, and how it constitutes 
the new menace to national unity and integration. 

Reference must be made here to a vital point, 
though the scope of the present article precludes its 
elaboration. 

The conspiracy of US imperialism and its inter- 
nal allies to destabilise and disintegrate India from 
within is naturally connected with the designs of 
the rulers of the USA, Maoist China, Bangla Desh 
and Pakistan to threaten our security by military 
encirclement. They are two component parts of 

one and the same diabolical aim, namely, to sub- 
vert our national unity and independence. 

Itis not an accident, therefore, that all these 

sinister forces should have concentrated on our 
North-Eastern Region as the ideal ground for. their 
‘nefarious operations. Not that their intrigues exclude 
other parts of the country, but it is the North 
‘East that provides them with the best ‘“oprortu- 
nity”. 
l E and the entire North-East are, economi- 
‘cally, one of the most neglected and backward 
` „regions of India. The bourgeoisie from other parts 
of the country go there, not for industrialisation, 
but purely to exploit its minerals, timber, tea, agri- 
cultural raw materials and cheap labour. 

Social divisions based on language, religion and 
- tribal formations cover the entire region. All of 
‘them have been aggravated to the point of ex- 
plosion by the mass exodus from former East 
Pakistan, now Bangla Desh. This has not only 
intensified the problem of unemployment in general, 
but very specifically, the problem of tribal land 
seized by the immigrants. This adds fuel to the 
fire by making it a problem of foreign nationals 
who have either to be deported back to their coun- 
try or settled in Assam and other parts of India. 

Is it any wonder that the Amra Bangalis, the 
. Anand Margis, the TUJS, the RSS, the Christian 
- missionaries, the secessionists from Nagaland, 
Manipur, Tripura, Mizoram and Meghalaya, and 
' chauvinistic elements in Assam should have formed 
a grand alliance to tear the North-Eastern Region 
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to pieces and declare the “independence” of the 
“Seven Sisters”? It must be noted that the Bharatiya 
Janata Party is also givinga helping hand to the 
“holy crusade” (the Amra Bangalis naturally, 
demand Bangalistan). 

The North-East borders on China, Burma and 
Bangla Desh. Its terrain is all hills and forests. It 
is a paradise for the Chinese leaders and the rulers 
of Bangla Desh for giving military training and 
equipment inside Tibet and Bangla Desh to rebels 
drawn from India and send them back for insurgent 
armed actions. And the ubiquitous CIA, of course, 
is always there to pour dollars and arms into the 
region not only through the Church but countless 
other agents. 

The focal point of this virulent, disruptive of 
Offensive is, naturally, the working-class movement 
and the Communists. 

Such is the revealing and alarming picture of our 
North-East today. It may be said that other parts 
of India are not so vulnerable. But who ever. said 
that destabilisation must always take the extreme 
form of secessionism? There are a thousand other 
forms of chauvinism and disruption which can 
reduce our country to anarchy and chaos. Don’t 
they endanger our unity and security? And can 
anyone give a guarantee that Kashmir is not the 
next victim on the agenda of the “angels” from 
China, the USA and Pakistan? 


THE preceding treatment has referred to some of 
the weaknesses and shortcomings of our struggle 
for national integration in the past. Mention has 
been made both of our general democratic forces 
and the worker-peasant movement under the leader- 
ship of Communist and other Left parties. This 
does not mean that in the pre-and post-Indepen- 
dence periods, our Left and democratic forces have 
not fought for national integration against the dis- 
ruptive intrigues of imperialism, feudalism and the 
monopoly bourgeoisie. We do havea proud tradi- 
tion of defending the rights of religious, caste, 
linguistic and ethnic minorities against various 
kinds of chauvinistic and disruptive movements. 
Certain proposals for Strengthening national in- 
tegration in various spheres of our social, cultural, 
economic and political life have been worked out 
by the National Integration Committee, however 
partial their implementation may have been. There 
is no doubt that despite the grave fissiparous deve- 
lopments in recent years, our pariotic and demo- 
cratic forces are powerful enough to defeat the 
forces inimical to national unity. 

Above all, homagé must be paid to thousands of 
our compatriots who, before and after Indepen- 
dence, have laid down their lives in fighting incen- 
diary hooligans in the thick of communal and 
chauvinistic mass frenzy.’ Writers, intellectuals and 
Communists who risked life and limb in the recent 
orgies in Assam and other North-Eastern States 
evoke our unqualified admiration. 

At the same time, new dangers arising from 
changed circumstances naturally call for new think- 
ing, a new approach and a new type of mass activity. 
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The first point is to realise that the struggle for 
national integration has now become a burning, 
inseparabJe part of the struggle for democracy and 
` the economic emancipation of the toiling masses. It 
has to be carried on as a constant, running battle, 
as part and parcel of our routine political and mass 
activities. We are passing through a period in 
which all sorts of chauvinistic, disruptive move- 
ments can erupt in any part of the country most 
unexpectedly and like a tornado. 

Therefore, unless the struggle for national unity, 
for the defence of the minorities and weaker sections 
is linked up and interlaced with our usual struggles 
for economic and political demands, the class and 
democratic unity we build through years of hard 
and patient labour will be repeatedly disrupted and 
overwhelmed by foreign and internal reactionary 
forces. In fact, a very important reason why reac- 


tionary forces are able to come to the head of such 


movements is the failure of the Left and democratic 
forces to take the initiative in fighting for the demo- 
cratic rights of the minorities, the backward regions, 
etc.,ina manner that would bring them into the 
broad stream of democratic national unity. _ 

Rushing like a fire brigade to restore peace and 
amity after the wildfire of chauvinistic frenzy enve- 
lopes whole cities and regions just will not do. If 
our Leftists and democrats, above all the Com- 
munists, do not wake up to this grim reality, our 
future, indeed, is very dark. 

There is no reason for despair. Wehave a mass 
base of ‘workers, peasants, agricultural labourers 
and youth to build on. There are other powerful 
democratic forces passionately devoted to national 
unity and integration. The danger does not lie in 
our weakness. It lies in our complacency, in our 
hardened ruts of thought and action, in our casual 
attitude towards the problems of national integra- 
tion as’ though they were the concern only of 
goody-goody social reformers and humanists. 

Various concrete proposals for protecting the 
rights and interests of the minorities (religious, 
ethnic, linguistic, etc.) and weaker sections of 
society have already been worked out. Similar pro- 
posals for the development of backward regions are 
also there. They can be further elaborated. Some 
of them — for instance, the question of reservation 
in Government services — need greater clarity in 
both principle and practice. A team of representa- 
tives of Left, democratic and secular parties; of 
mass organisations of workers and peasants; includ- 
ing influential, independent democrats and progres- 
sives — such a team can surely be organised to 
study all the problems of national integration in a 
comprehensive and integrated way. It should work 
out a platform of national integration covering the 
fundamental solutions of all the issues involved as 
also concrete partial solutions capable of imple- 
mentation in the present political situation. 

A national convention for national integration 
should be convened on the basis of such a platform 
as early as possible. Mass organisations have to 
take an active part in the convention. 

Two vital points will have to be borne in mind in 
working out the platform. Firstly, representatives of 
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the liberal-democratic, humanist tradition represen - 
ted in our country by Gandhi and Nehru have sure- 
ly to participate in its formulation as also in the 
subsequent convention called for its ratification and 
implementation. But it has to be crystal clear that 
problems of national integration cannot and must 
not be isolated from the struggle against imperial- 
ism, landlordism and monopoly bourgeoisie. . 

Secondly, it has also to be clear that while fight- 
ing for the just rights of the minorities and weaker 
section of society, the struggle for national integra- 
tions necessarily involves a struggle against chauvi- 
nistic trends among the linguistic, casteist and 
religious majorities. It also involves criticism and 
exposure of separatist, sectarian trends among the 
various minorities, though naturally this has to be 
done with patience and sympathy. 

The last point I want to stress is, in fact, the 
most important. Even today, any amount of de 
facto discrimination against Harijans, Muslims, 
linguistic minorities, etc., is practised by the indus- 
trialists and urban civic authorities. They are 
denied employment in certain branches of industry 
and business offices. Harijans have to live in 
separate chawls, not at all as a matter of their own 
choice. Innumerable such questions directly affect 
working-class unity, the unity of the trade union 
movement. Do our trade unions take up the 
struggle against such discrimination as an indispen- 
sable. part of forging working-class unity? 

In India the slogan of working-class unity is 
meaningless unless it is translated into unity of 
workers of all languages, religions, castes, ethnic 
groups, and so on. Can this be achieved by econo- 
mic struggles alone? Has such a miracle ever 
happened in the history of the working-class move- 
ment? Have our trade unions ever given any thought 
to working out programmes, organising functions 
and leading struggles that will forge such all-in 
proletarian unity? 

This is not being stated for denying or denigrat- 
ing the great achievements of our working-class 
movement. Thousands of activists have toiled for 
years to build the unity, militancy and conscious- 
ness of our working-class. Frank criticism is need- 
ed, not for belittling our sacrifices and achieve- 
ments, but to highlight dangerous weaknesses that 
must be overcome without delay if we have to face 
the responsibilities ahead. 

The same is true of our work in rural areas. A 
constant, daily struggle against the myriad injus- 
tices heaped on the Harijans has now become indis- 
pensable for the further advance of the Kisan and 
Khet Mazdoor movements. Without such a strug- 
gle, the unity of the peasants and the rural poor 
has become impossible. There is no dearth of 
issues on which the Kisan Sabhas and the Khet 
Mazdoor Unions can help the Harijans and fight 
for them. In recent times, some activity of this 
nature has been taken up in a few States. But its 
inadequacy and haphazardness are obvious. 

It is not enough to be shocked by the holocaust 
in Assam and the North-East. We have to wake 
up and act before the prairie fire engulfs other 
parts of the country. (August 13). 
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. Before you go to bed tonight, 
-count how many times steet has 
: touched your life today: ° 
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steet, And the list goes on. 
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Giving strength and solidity to-the Nation’s aspirations. 
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Nove except perhaps the most credulous in the 
Congress-I believed that their electoral victories 
at the Centre meant stability for their rule or for 
= the country. Six months of Congress-I rule should 
have smashed ‘the illusion. From Gwalior, Bagh- 
pat, Dabwali to Ahmedabad and Moradabad, it is a 
long series of confrontations between the people and 
the newly-elected rulers, accompanied by unheard- 
of brutalities and barbarities. And over all these 
stand the developments in Assam, the entire North- 
East Region and Kashmir, with the lengthening 
shadow of secession and disruption over the coun- 
try. The specific form and reason for these confron- 
tations may be different — but the essence is the 
same, the incapacity of the burgeois-landlord rulers 
to hold the country together, to keep democratic 
value and the parliamentary system intact. 
Three murders and arape in broad daylight — 
. this was the story of Baghpat. This was an extra- 
ordinary record even by Indian standards familiar 
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under Congress-I rule. And yet what was the re- 
action of the authorities? No genuine expression of 
a sense of guilt over heinous crime. On the other 
hand, there was every effort to condemn the angry 
protests and challenge facts, refusal to take 
immediate action, and finally a most atrocious and 
hypocritical step — a leisurely judicial inquiry which 
has not yet started. The Government in the begin- 
ning was unwilling even to transfer the notorious 
Officials, one of whom is reported to have said that 
he would have shot the woman who was paraded 
naked, because she was so ugly. 

The massacre of Muslims at Moradabad on Id 
Day — more than 150 were killed in an insane kil- 
ling spree — would put to shame even the notorious 
Idi Amin. This was another record showing which 
way the police was travelling in its dealings with the 
people. It recalls Justice Mullah’s observation that 
the police force in UP was a force of organised 
gangsterism. 

Again, what was the reaction of the Congress-I 
Government of UP andthe Prime Minister herself? 
Neither a passionate denunciation of the killers, nor 
steps against them, but a plea of extenuating cir- 
cumstances and hypocritical pleas not to “‘politicise’’ 
the issues — not to disturb the callousness of the 
Government. There was some talk of organised 
conspiracy and so on and there might be some truth 
in it also. But nothing can extenuate the cruel 
attack against the Muslims gathered for Id 
prayers. 

If these happenings had taken place under a non- 
Congress Ministry, under the Janata Ministry, what 
would have been left undone by Indira Gandhi to 
denounce the perpetrators of the crimes and demand 
justice for those affected? 

Gwalior, Baghpat, Dabwali, Moradabad show the 
paralysation of the Congress-I Government and the 
Ministries before the force of bureaucracy and the 
police. This fact is part of the present crisis of the 
system. A Government elected with a two-thirds 
majority at the Centre and in many of the States is 
not only not in control of the bureaucracy, but is 
afraid of it. Parliament and Assemblies under the 
Congress-I have now become forums where the 

‘elected majority sbamelessly defends all the foul 
deeds of the bureaucracy against the people — 
from corruption and sell-out to foreigners, to mur- 
ders, atrocities and rape. After three decades of 
Congress rule, the sanctity of the Constitution and 
the parliamentary system now centres round the 


_ defence of the bureaucracy against the people. 


No wonder then that Parliament and the Assem- 
blies have been turned into a strom-centre of public 
protests and indignation by the opposition parties. 
Not a day passes without the Government being 
badgered by the Opposition on this or that issue. 
From Sanjay Gandhi’s ill-fated plane and the shady 
deals connected with itand Ghani Khan’s infam- 
ous coal deals to outrages against the people, every- 
thing is exposed to public gaze and the accusing 
finger is pointed towards the Govrnment. The re- 
duction of the Government and the parliamentary 
system to the level of a subordinate agency of the 
bureaucracy and the police stands out as a naked 
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fact in the wake of Baghpat, Moradabad, etc. 

The process has been going on for the last three 
decades and it marks the growing alienation of the 
ruling party from the people under stress of the eco- 
nomic crisis. Intent on imposing the burdens of the 
system and its crisis on the common man, main- 
taining anti-people land relations and concentration 
of land which reduces the mass of the rural popula- 
tion to destitution, the ruling party has to use 
greater and greater force against the people and 
increase its dependence on the bureaucracy and the 
police. Its earlier capacity to use its influence with 
the people to control the bureaucracy has dwindled 
because its own mass pull has shrunk considerably. 
Law and order is the main problem — the problem 
‘of survival and existence against mass indignation 
—and the bureaucracy is the only firm supporter. 

Nineteen hundred and eighty is not Nineteen 
hundred and seventy-one. A decade back Indira 
Gandhi, triumphant with her victory against 
Pakistan, swept the Parliamentary polls and return- 
ed not only with a thumping majority in Parliament 
but also with strong popular support. No one 
could then think of destabilising the Congress-I in 
the near future. An irreplaceable Government and 
its popular support kept the bureaucrats under con- 


ol. 

The 1980 victory has come under different cir- 
cumstances. Indira Gandhi’s victory is based on 
narrow electoral support. Our calculation is that 
only 17 per cent of the total electorate has voted for 
her and she has secured hardly 32 per cent of the 
votes cast. Besides, the bureaucracy and ‘the police 
know very well that they played a crucial role in 
Indira Gandhi’s victory in many States. . 
` The mass transfers of officials in Madhya Pradesh 
— it seems more than 30,000 transfers are afoot — 
are not only a scandal but also underline a new 
phase of relationship between the Steel Frame and 
the elected representatives of the people. The bur- 
eaucracy is no longer united in its loyalty to the 
ruling party. Itis divided. This makes the ques- 
tion of a ‘committed’ officialdom, sworn to serve the 


ruling party at all costs, a question of supreme. 


importance. Placed in strategic positions, the dis- 
loyal or suspected elements can create incidents 
compromising the prestige and stability of the 
regime. Besides, for shady economic deals people 
of utmost confidence and ‘total commitment’ are 
required. Hence the replacement of Secretaries, 
Joint Secretaries and high officials, and the .Bhin- 
ders; the Jagmohans and others being placed in 
strategic positions. Even in matters of recruitment 
at the base a new Praetorian Guard is to be created, 
swearing faith only to the accepted bosses. This 
further means that the Bhinders and Jagmohans, 
thrown out from their privileged positions by the 
. electoral victory of one party, must be returned 
with the victory of the rival party and the N.K. 
Singhs should be persecuted. 

But this division of the bureaucracy — with one 
half of officialdom working against the other half 
— also means excessive dependence of the regime 
on the higher and lower ranks of ‘the bureaucracy, 
who cannot be offended or displeased, whatever 
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they do with the people. An officer dealing softly 
with the people is suspect and a danger to the 
regime. An officer guilty of excesses is at worst an 
embarrassment. 

Besides, it must be realised that the barbarous 
behaviour -of the police during mass agitations, 
their atrocities to suppress mass struggles, are pre- 
cisely expected of them. The law and order question 
is no longer a question of restoration of law but of 
intimidating and terrorising the people. The intensi- 
fication of social conflict in India in which scores of 
people are easily murdered by the exploiters and 
vested interests (witness the murders of Harijans 
labourers in the villages), and resistance by the 
masses, however small, is treated by the ruling 
party as rebellion, calls forth maximum use of force. 
If this is applied during such incidents as the one at 
Baghpat, it has to be accepted as part of the game. 

What type of confrontation often develops under 
these circumstances can be seen from the following. 
This relates to Jammu and Kashmir. According to 
a special report in Commerce: “What happened on 
the two dates? (July 26 and 27)? Allegedly truck- 
loads of army jawans, dressedin vests, underwears 
and lungis, ran amuck on the evening of July 26 
and carried out depredations on civilians in the. 
vicinity of Lal Chowk and Badshah Chowk, burnt 
down at least eight taxis and damaged about 50 
others in the nearby stand, set some buses and shops 
ablaze and fired several shots resulting in the death 
of two persons. All this was done after an army 
truck driver, who got involved in an accident with a 
three-wheeler scooter, was overpowered by some 
civilians and taken to a nearby police station. The 
police officers, including the SSP, Mr Watchi, who 
intervened, were ruthlessly beaten. Inthe process, 
two army vehicles were also burnt. The army 
version of the story is that the driver of the vehicle 
involved in the accident was mercilessly beaten, two 
army water tanks were burnt and a party of 
jawans led by a young officer who went to take 
stock of the situation was attacked and injured, one 
of them in the stomach with gun-fire. 

“On July 27, when four more lives were lost 
as a result of firing by paramilitary personnel 
outside a local hotel and outside the office of 
the Accountant-General, selected shops belonging 
to non-Kashmiri minority community were looted. 
Hardly anywhere did the police intervene, and it is 
generally believed that many shops could have been 
saved had the authorities acted. Another difference 
was that while the July 26 incidents took place in 
the night between 8.35 p.m. and past midnight, the 
July 27 incidents took place in broad daylight 
almost right from daybreak.” 

What chance have democracy and people’s will in 
these circumstances? The fact is that India is now 
saddled with a Government at the Centre with less 
support than any previous Government since 
Independence and a bureaucracy which is grow- 
ingly uncontrollable. It is the latter that now deter- 
mines the way of controlling popular discontent, 
and the initiative thus passes to the police. The 
balance of forces in the present situation is shifting 
towards a police state which is the’ need of the 
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authoritarian party and of the dictatorial ambitions 
of its leader and without which bourgeois-landlord 
rule will be difficult. The many steps the ruling 
party has taken since its return to power show its 
firm resolve to introduce dictatorial principles and 
methods. Its resolve to give primacy to the Direc- 
tive Principles, its surreptitious introduction of 
Preventive Detention first in the name of control- 
ling hoarders, then of controlling communal riots, 
are milestones on the same road. Its games stands 
exposed when it proclaims a P.D. Ordinance to 
check the anti-price rise agitation in Gujarat. 

Only a rapid accession of strength for the demo- 
cratic movement, only a broad front of resistance 
to rouse the conscience of the people against past 
and future Baghpats will save the people from the 
danger of police rule. The growth of bureaucratic 
influence in Indian politics has become an indepen- 
dent factor and the people must reckon with it and 
fight it. 

Three decades of Congress rule show that the 
bourgeois-landlord rulers cannot protect demo- 
cracy. It has to be sacrificed for.their class interests. 
Class rule and the capitalist path must be quickly 
rejected if democracy is to be ensured continuing 
existence in India. . 

Moradabad and subsequent happenings have 
raised the question — how long is the country to 
suffer from communal carnage, from holy cows and 
unholy pigs unleashing murders of innocent people 
and widespread arson? Talk of fundamental rights 
and democratic liberties, of democracy itself, 
appears ridiculous in the midst of communal frenzy. 
If after three decades of Independence India cannot 
instil a sense of common citizenship and secularism 
among its citizens, if the secular banner is to be 


folded at the first provocation, what claim has India - 


to being rated among modern advanced nations? 
Here again the utter bankruptcy of bourgeois-land- 
lord class rule and of the Congress Party now re- 
presented by the Congress-I is revealed. It again 
shows that the various segments of the nation wiil 
not be integrated till the policies associated with 
the present class rule are ended and it is replaced. 
Its domination is becoming a standing danger to 
the unity of the country. 

In the first place, three decades of Congress rule 
have brought no change in the inferior status of 
the minority community. The problems of unemp- 
Joyment, poverty and impoverishment, which are 
the common problems of the Indian people, have 
worsened the condition of the minority — creating 
a feeling that it is specially chosen for discrimina- 
tion. Besides, discrimination in the matter of 
jobs, facilities, etc., also exists. This is the basis 
for the feeling of separatism which is fully utilised 
by the reactionary communal leaders to drive a 
permanent wedge between the two sections. The 
‘problem of minority and its rights, of bread, living 
and democratic rights, can be solved only through 
joint struggles against the ruling classes. But this is 
precisely what the communal minority leaders: do 
not allow. In order to keep their monopoly of leader- 
ship over the minority masses, they divert their 
discontent into communal channels, utilising every 
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provocation and incident. 

Big issues affecting the people like price rise, pea- 
sant unrest, working class struggle are bypassed. 
Issues like the atrocities of Baghpat are ignored and 
the Muslim mass is deliberately isolated from the 
democratic struggle. They are legitimately roused 
on issues affecting minority rights, freedom of 
worship, but here also the struggle is presented i 
isolation from the common democratic struggle, 
often in opposition to it. And with all their talk 
about Islam these people never rouse their followers 
in defence of the democratic and revolutionary 
movements in Islamic countries. And finally, when 
the chips are down, these leaders are prepared to 
support the authoritarian party 1n the elections and 
call on their followers to vote against Left and 
democratic forces. 

But the minority communal] leaders are not the 
only guilty party. In fact they are not the major 
guilty party. 

In the first place, the Hindu communalism of the 
RSS and Jana Sangh has supplied a strong basis — 
apart from the economic conditions of the minority 
— for minorities’ fear and aloofness. The horrid 
memories of atrocities during the Aligarh and Jam- 


- Shedpur riots under Janata rule cannot be wiped 


out for decades. And when the official machinery, 
the defenders of Jaw and order, take a hand in the 
minority hunt, who else but the fanatical separatist 
leaders should come on top to fight ‘Hindu persecu- 
tion’ and ‘domination’? Democratic elements and 
forces have denounced these Hindu chauvinistic 
elements in no uncertain terms and our party 
strongly criticised and attacked the Janata Party 
leadership when it gave a clean bill to its leader in 
Aligarh. 

But the question is, what is the record of the 
three decades’ rule of the Congress? It has already 
been stated that the minority mass is being given 
inferior treatment and its economic condition js 
worsening. Nothing has been done to rectify the 
situation because nothing substantial can be done 
by a government which is committed to maintaining 


“certain vested interests. The ruling party has been 


vociferous in condemning the communalism of the 
RSS, but it cannot be said thatit has educated its 
own mass to adopt a secular outlook and avoid 
communal frenzy. 

How can it do so when its main leader herself 
flits from one temple to another during the electoral 
campaign to impress the Hindu voters? Temples in 
Dwaraka, Tirupathi, Guruvayoor, all are visited. 
For a change sometimes a church also is visited. 

What can be the result of this outlook? What can 
be the result of the total failure to spread secular 
values, of upholding of revivalist traditions? Riots 
took place during the Congress regime. In fact the 
worst riots in India since Independence took place 
in Ahmedabad, under a Congress Ministry. 

But all this has not prevented the Congress-1 from 
securing the mass of Muslim votes. How is this 
paradox to be explained? This is explained by the 
fear of the minority leaders that by joining hands 
with Left and democratic forces, that is, by really 
challenging the oppressive rule, their mass will get 
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politically radicalised, and they might lose their 
leadership. 

Efforts by the Communists and the Left to draw 
the Muslim masses into the common struggle are 
stoutly resisted by these leaders. Only in West 
Bengal and partially in Kerala has the Left succeed- 
ed in breaking this blockade. 

Unable to do justice democratically to the minor- 
ity masses, the - Congress-I has been striking a deal 
with the minority leaders by making undemocratic 
concessions. In the name of guaranteeing the 
minority character of an institution, a feudal set-up 
is promised, inimical to democratic functioning. In 
the name of guaranteeing minority character, obs- 
curantism is allowed to be freely preached, closing 
the minds of the minority students to progressive 
and democratic thought. It is necessary to combat 
the reactionary appeal to Islamic revivalism coming 
from abroad, but this is precisely what will not be 
done by those who are authorised to guide the 
minority educational institutions. The result is that 
a deeply humiliated and even hunted minority mass 
votes for a party which the advanced democratic 
forces are fighting with all their strength. The 
oppressed minority mass is driven to defend a re- 
actionary Government and set itself against the 
democratic forces. And secularism and unity remain 
a distant dream. 

The reactionary international and. interventionist. 
effect of this state of affairs can be seen from the 
use made of it by reactionaries in Pakistan and 
elsewhere. 

The Sunday Standard of August 24 carried the 
following report about Pakistan reactions to the 
riots: “A leading newspaper has gone to the extent 
of warning that the riots could cause the Muslims 
of India to demand a third Pakistan.” Others have 
called upon the Muslims of India to shun secular 
parties and “draw up a fresh line of action for 
themselves.’ 

Press reports from Pakistan indicate that the 
high-level meeting held at the Foreign Office on 
August 19 under the chairmanship of President Zia- 
ul-Haq, considered for some six hours the steps to 
“raise the issue of Muslim massacres in India at the 
international level and take it up with other Muslim 
countries’’. The Islamic revivalist card is being 
used internationally against the democratic and re- 
volutionary movements in the Arab and other Mus- 
lim countries. It is going to be increasingly used 
against India by the imperialists backed by reaction- 
ary Muslim rulers of a number of countries. 

It is obvious that the Congress-I Government has 
no remedy against this growing danger from outside 
and has no policy to stem disruption from inside. It 
can be safely asserted that during the three decades 
of Congress rule the alienation of the minority, its 
separation has increased and hardly anything has 
been achieved in the direction of its integration with 
the democratic forces. 

This is a situation which is extremely perilous for 
the country, and it cannot be remedied without re- 
placement of the authoritarian Government and its 
policies. Bourgeois-landlord rule cannot protect the 
inner unity of the country, cannot - promote a pro- 
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cess of democratic assimilation and secular unity, 
based on the individual’s right of freedom ~of 
worship. 

. Disruption in the country’s unity brought by 
three decades of Congress class rule now stands re- 
vealed in the happenings in Assam and the North- 
Eastern Region generally. It cannot be stated that 
the writ of the Central Government runs in these 
States. The ruling party for years now is keeping a 
facade of Central authority by alternately siding 
with this or that local nationalist leader who hap- 
pened to have the support of the fighting masses. It 
has happened so in Nagaland, in Mizoram, and so 
on: And finally in Assam the local Government and 
administration itself joined the-agitation on the 
issue of ‘foreign nationals’. 


Only the blind can fail to see that the issue of 


foreign nationals — an issue of justified concern — 
is being used to rouse secessionist and chauvinistic 
feelings directed against other Indian citizens. Only 
the blind can fail to see the hand of imperialism 
and secessionists behind it. 

The atrocities perpetrated against the minorities, 
with hundreds massacred and driven into refugee 
camps, the direct anti-Bengali and anti-Indian char- 
acter, all point out that the agitation has crossed 
the frontiers of a just agitation, and has been side- 
tracked into a reactionary path. 

Tripura alone in this region stood out as an 
- exception with the strength of the common 
democratic movement of the tribals and Bengalis 
under the leadership of the CPI-M. This binding 
tie survived a number of assaults of the imperial- 
ist-financed church and other enemies. The main 
mass refused to fall victim to the designs of the 
secessionists. Therefore a handful of young people 
on the one side and avowed mercenaries on the other 
were used to create riots and organised killings. The 
role played by the Anand Marg-Amra Bengali com- 
bination in Tripura is often under-estimated. But 
the question again is, why has the sense of national 
solidarity and unity deteriorated during the last 
three decades of Congress rule? 

During the last three decades the Congress did 
nothing to strengthen the sense of national solidar- 
ity and unity but did everything to fritter away this 
serious heritage of the freedom-struggle days. The 
British had to retreat before this mighty force which 
took nearly a hundred years to come into being. 

The Congress Party, on each critical occasion, 
` took steps which went contrary to the sense of 
national unity and imposed on the people of the 
States a sense of inferior status. The Congress oppo- 
sed the formation of linguistic States — a legitimate 
democratic demand. It made all efforts to suppress 
the agitation in cold blood, killing scores of 
people. ` 

For long it dreamed of imposing Hindi as the 
official language which helped the separatist agita- 
tion in Tamil Nadu at one time, helping the DMK 
to come forward and make a regional appeal. 

By increasingly appropriating all power to the 
Centre, it not only reduced democracy in the States 
to a farce, it enabled the vested interests dominat- 
ing the State Governments to escape responsibility 
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out “outsiders”. 


for solving people’s problems and gave them an 
alibi. They pleaded helplessness, pointing out that 
ali power lay with the Centre. This enabled them to 
rouse regional and chauvinistic. feelings against the 
Centre whenever it suited them, which finally went 
against the sense of national unity. 

The concentration of power in the hands of the 
Centre reached its peak during Emergency, leading 
to further accentuation of regional and chauvinistic 
feelings. Short-sighted political parties and indivi- 
duals appealed to local and caste feelings to fight 
this advance of dictatorial forces instead of making 
a straight appeal for the unity of democratic forces 
in all States. Till this day the Congress-J and other 
bourgeois-landlord parties fail to understand the 
political importance of a new redistribution of 
power between the Centre and the States and the 
role it can play in promoting a sense of equality 
among constituent units, thereby strengthening 
national unity. In this background the consequences 
of the capitalist path, the economic stagnation and 
crisis, the rising unemployment and mass growth 
of destitution in the rural areas and the general 
increase in impoverishment have dealt serious blows 
against national unity, undermining it and initiating 
a process of disintegration. 

Though all States and regions are confronted 
with the same problem of poverty and unemploy- 
ment, despite some marginal differences and uneven- 
ness, each region and State feels that it is not 
having a fair deal; that it has been specially chosen 
for discrimination. And there are enough learned 
people in each State to rouse regional feelings by 
pointing out some statistical difference between 
their State and some other State or region. Instead 
of understanding it as the common problem of the 
Indian people in the struggle against poverty, as the 
dire consequence of the capitalist path, attention is 
directed against other regions. This isan approach 
which has been extremely helpful both to the vested 
interests in the States and the Centre because it 
prevented the people from wmiting and challenging 
the capitalist path itself. Along this road the Cong- 
ress leaders made several compromises; Indira 
Gandhi herself had encouraged the slogan of ‘sons 
of the soil’ raised at first by the Shiv Sena of 
Bombay. In Bombay it was raised against emp- 
loyees and workers from Kerala, Tami! Nadu, 
Karnataka, etc. 

With the transfer of administration of employ- 
ment exchanges to the States, the State Govern- 
ments imposed restrictions by orders against 
recruiting “‘outsiders’’? in order to give preference 
to the sons of the soil. The State Governments of 
Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Maha- 
rashtra, Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, Rajasthan and 
Himachal Pradesh imposed various restrictions on 
recruitment through employment exchanges to keep 
A number of these restrictions 
are considered to be in violation of the Constitu- 
tion. . Indira Gandhi has now seen the havoc done 
by this ‘sons of the soil’ cry and recently repudiated 
it after it had done irreparable damage to Assam. 
But her party leaders still raise the slogan and the 
Congress-I Chief Minister of Karnataka, Gundu 
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Rao, once again raised it recently in a threatening 
manner. And another public figure in Karnataka 
threatens to transform Karnataka into Assam. 

Indira Gandhi, the Congress-J and a number of 
bourgeois parties cannot disown their responsibility 
for undermining national unity in order to remain in 
power, and deflecting mass discontent into regional 
and chauvinistic channels. The’ ruling bourgeois- 
landlord classes and their political parties are 
unable to protect the unity of the country, the 
_ people have to intervene to protect the country’s 
integrity. 

All this again shows that there is a constant 
threat of disintegration of the country with the 
Congress-I in power. The rule of the authoritarian 
party is not only a constant menace to democracy 
but also to the unity and integrity of the country. 
In the border areas it fuels secessionist movements 
because its class policies, the slow economic pro- 
gress under them, condemn the border States to 


penury and misery. Ea 
The Budget of the Finance Minister showed that 


there was to be no let-up in the economic situation. . 


His recent utterance about reducing food subsidies 
— the World Bank recently had demanded this — 
is an ominous development and will inflict on the 
people higher prices for food. This was not spelled 
out in the Budget speech before Parliament. What 
. are the counteracting forces against these policies 
and problems? Which are the forces that can con- 
sistently defend democracy, fight the communal 
virus, protect the unity of the country and wage a 
struggle for the people’s livelihood? The Left par- 
ties and their followers are more consistent than 
any other forces in carrying out this struggle. The 
achievements of the three Left. Front Ministries 
have already made a mark, with their alternative 
policies. Had the Janata Ministries followed 
similar policies, the return of the authoritarian 
party to power could have been prevented. 

The three Left Front Ministries must be consider- 
ed the advanced outposts of democracy against the 
. forces of dictatorship and all conspiracies of the 

-Congress-I to destabilise them must be frustrated 
and defeated. 

The Left parties have a common outlook on the 
question of maintaining national unity and fighting 
the communal virus, especially communal Hindu 
chauvinism. The other bourgeois opposition parties 
are often swayed by caste considerations, their 
secular outlook is limited, and they are not free 
from revivalist ideas. Besides, the Left parties alone 
have a clear idea about the machinations of US 
imperialism against our country. 

The responsibility of the Left parties, their follow- 
ing the democratic parties aiding them is therefore 
very great. In Assam they have done a big job in 
resisting the-secessionist tide at great risk, braving 
assaults, intimidation and murders. 

But other forces of resistance are also in the field 
— with whatever reservations and limited under- 
standing of the issues at stake. The electoral verdict 
is not easily accepted by the opposition parties and 
a wide section of the people. It was no accident 
that_Charan Singh declared immediately after the 
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elections that ‘Parliament had become irrelevant 
and recalled the days of mass struggles launched by 
Congress leaders. Other opposition parties, after 
overcoming the shock of defeat, are taking the 
Same position and have started appealing to the 
people. It is quite clear that with the elections 
the conflict between the ruling parties and the 
bourgeois opposition parties has intensified. This 
forms the basis ofa broad front of resistance in 
Parliament and outside. 

The crisis of the’ capitalist path and the rise of 
authoritarian forces are accompanied by a growing 
conflict and attacks against the bourgeois parties 
also, against the multi-party system. Four decades 
back Dimitrov pointed out at the Seventh Congress 
of the Communist International: “Comrades, the 
accession to power of fascism must not be consi- 
dered in so simplified a form, as though some com- 
mittee or other of finance, capital decided on a 
certain date to set up a fascist dictatorship. In 
reality fascism usually comes to power in the course 
of mutual, and at times several struggles against 
the.old bourgeois parties, or a definite section of 
these parties, in the course of a struggle even within 
the fascist camp itself — a struggle which at times 
leads to armed clashes as we have witnessed in the 
case of Germany, Austria and other countries.”’ 

This explains the need increasingly felt by various 
sections and parties to form a broad front of resis- 
tance against a force which threatens all political 
parties. It is of course the task of the Left parties 
to act as the spearhead in forging this broad front 
of resistance while steadfastly working for Left and 
democratic unity. It is at the same time to be 
understood that the opposition bourgeois-Jandlord 
parties do not see beyond parliamentary advantages 
and electoral games. But the situation compels 
them to appeal to the people for action. In their 
appeal they often fail to take a consistent anti- 
authoritarian and democratic stand on several issues 
of importance. 

A genuine anti-authoritarian movement, a move- 
ment which has at the same time to solve the 
important issue of national unity and integration, 
cannot be conducted if the challenge of imperialism 
to the country’s unity is ignored or in matters of 
foreign policy an opportunist pro-imperialist stand 
is taken. It also cannot be conducted without firm 
opposition to communalism, firm defence of the 
rights of the minorities and opposition to the in- 
terests of the monopolists and landlords. 

On all these issues these parties which are to be 
drawn into the broad front of resistance have their 
vacillations, compromising points of view. 

But despite all these difficulties the Left has to 
strain every nerve to bring about resistance on as 
many issues as possible. With the activisation of 
the masses the issue will no longer be in the hands 
of this or that leadership. Today when the unity 
of the country is at stake, when the threat of dis- 
integration is hanging over it, when democracy is 
at the mercy of the bureaucracy under the Cong- 
ress-I regime, the Left forces have to realise their 
historic responsibilities and shape a successful 
front of resistance. (August 24) O 
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TRANSFORMING 
DREAMS INTO - 
REALITIES. 
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Making dreams coma true. 
Of Yes, that’s what we have been 
wy doing these twenty-four years since 
y we came into being om the 
1st of September 1956. 


Transforming dreams of taking piped water 
supply to the villages, reaching electricity to 
rural areas to energise pumps and homes, 
providing roofs over heads and helping India 
grow more food and industries through our 
investments. 


aiio. “i Transforming dreams of attaining economic 
i ; security to millions of families ìn the country. 
While entering the twenty-fifth year of our 
operations, we re-affirm our piedge 

to serve the nation in every way. 


| $2) Life Jasurance Corporation of India 


ANNITIAT. 1920 
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Defence 
Structure: 
Any Options’? 


INDRAJIT GUPTA 


PiiGaTEEN years after the traumatic experience of 
the 1962 war, where do our Defence planners 
stand? 

This year’s Defence budget with its accompany- 
ing papers tells laymen (or even Members of Parlia- 
ment) precious little about how and with what pers- 
pective it is proposed to spend the allocation of 
Rs 3,600 crores. 

A Defence Plan was announced for the first time 
in 1963. Its accent was on modernisation and speci- 
alised training (particularly for high altitude 
warfare), integrated battle techniques, and deve- 
lopment of self-reliance in essential weapons. The 
Defence budget that year was of the’ order of Rs 
867 crores which appeared astronomical at the time, 
but received wide support as being necessary to 
avoid a repetition of the NEFA debacle. 

But apart from voting ever larger sums year after 
year to maintain our military sinews, how much is 
Parliament really told about the actual state of 
Defence preparedness achieved over the years? The 
Government of India maintains a curtain of secrecy 
in the name of ‘“‘security’. This is obviously a 
device to hide as much as possible from public 
scrutiny. The British Parliament, on whose pattern 
we are Supposed to have modelled ourselves, would 
of course never tolerate such a hush-hush attitude. 

Even the precise location of US missiles stationed 
in Britain is revealed to the House of Commons. In 
the public hearings of US Congressional com- 
mittees, the pros and cons of various types of 
weapons are openly debated. All such subjects are 
taboo in India. Our Parliament has not even been 
taken into confidence regarding the Government’s 
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assessment; in terms of experience and lessons, of 
the 1965 and 1971 encounters with Pakistan. 
Nobody grudges money well spent in making our 
Defence system really purposeful in terms of our 
specific capabilities and requirements. Nobody can - 
turn a blind eye to the ominous developments in 
our region, from the Afghan crisis and the Persian 
Gulf build-up in the west, to Diego Garcia in the 
south, and our own disturbed North-Eastern borders. 
But the very magnitude of the Defence outlay has. 
to be judged and scrutinised from the standpoint 
of a developing country where 60 per cent of the 
population lives below the poverty line. We have 
to tailor our Defence fabric from shrinking cloth in 
the shape of rapidly growing financial constraints, 
runaway inflation, and enormous budgetary deficits. 
This year, Venkataraman, the Finance Minister, 
has given Rs 2448.74 crores to the basic “Economic 
Services” namely Transport, Industry, Mining and 
Agriculture — all of which go to make up the life 
and standards of our people. Grants-in-aid to States 
and Union Territories account for Rs 2752.47 


‘crores of the revenues. Interest payments alone 


swallow up Rs 2597.64 crores. Add to this the 
Defence expenditure of Rs 3,600 crores, and then 
it is hardly surprising that the Plan outlay for 
Health, Housing and Education receives only Rs 796 
crores. Is there no food for thought here? 

Government must convince the nation that the 
funds appropriated for Defence are in fact being 
prudently spent with, above all, an eye to the future, 
and that avoidable expenditure and waste are being 
consciously detected and, weeded out. Unless this, 
is done, the Defence budget can become an intoler- 
ably crushing burden on an already deprived people 
without providing an effective security structure. 

“Modernisation” should be first and foremost, 
in terms of thinking and international experience, 
and not necessarily in terms of acquiring the most 
sophisticated and expensive weaponry. Let us recall 
that all the billions of dollars of Yankee sophistica- 
tion did not save them from defeat in Vietnam. 
More billions of dollars’ worth of the latest US 
lethal arms and gadgets could not protect the Shah 
of Iran against an awakened and largely unarmed 
people. Our strategic and economic concepts should 
be to allocate funds in such a way as to build up a 
properly trained and physically healthy nation 
imbued with patriotism, and not to ensure a high 
poverty line as at present. Empty bellies, ignorance 
born out of illiteracy, and ill-health only help the 
one implacable enemy that India, along with all 
ex-colonies, has to face. And that is Imperialism 
which has many faces but a single purpose. 

The Ministry of Defence repeats, year after year, 
that we have become largely self-reliant “in small 
arms”. There should be no belittling of what has 
been achieved in this field by our inadequately 
renovated Ordnance factories. But is it enough to 
claim this after nearly two decades of Defence 
““planning’’? 

India is most fortunate to have her own heavy 
industry — a factor which gives us a formidable 
advantage over our immediate neighbours. on the 
sub-continent. The mechanical capacity to manfac- 
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ture our own defence tools is present. Our designers, 
scientists, engineers, and technicians are second to 
none. We are not lacking in friends abroad to fill 
the gaps in technology. Has self-reliance in terms of 
indigenous industry (aircraft is thé most glaring 
example) been sacrificed for the continuing pur- 
chase of prohibitively expensive instruments of war 
` just because they are the “latest”? 

Why is it not possible even to have a meaningful 
debate on this in Parliament after the experiences of 
1962, 1965 and 1971? 

Hindustan Aeronautics has been manufacturing for 
years the Gnat fighter which so conspicuously 
distinguished itself in the 1965 operations. Maybe it 
is out of date today. The Soviet MIG-21, complete 
with engine drawings and designs down to the last 
detail, has been a dependable product of our fac- 
tories for at least fifteen years. Is it really unavoid- 
able that we go on acquiring more and more expen- 
sive aircraft from abroad, as symbolised in the 
Janata Government’s Jaguar deal with British Aero- 
space? The unit cost of Jaguar is Rs 11 crores, that 
of MIG-23 only Rs 4.5 crores, and the latter has 
been rated higher in performance by the Interna- 
tional Institute of Strategic Studies. 

While it is true that the Jaguar contract envisages 
its licensed production in india, the decisive consi- 
deration for our planners should have been that by 
1983 Jaguar production in the parent countries of 
Britain and France will be abandoned and, there- 
after, sets of spare parts only will be manufactured 
for India till 1984 at very high prices. 

It is reported in the press (though, here again, 
there is no direct confirmation from the Ministry) 
that the present Government is having second 
- thoughts on the negative features of the Jaguar 
deal. And well it might. It does not take much 
expertise to understand that as HAL is already 
manufacturing the MIG-21 fighter successfully, the 
development of the MIG-23 project would be rela- 
tively easy and the setting up of its assembly line 
cheap. Several components of the two types of 

aircraft are common. 

But the real and nagging question is — could we 
not steer clear of both Jaguar and MIG-23 if by 
now we had developed our own deep penetration 
strike aircraft and resolutely pursued its fruition 
instead of being mesmerised by Pakistan’s reported 
„acquisition of French Mirages and American F-2s? 
India is the only Third World country which has the 
necessary infrastructure and skills, but has it the 
will and determination? The answer can be discer- 
ned in the story of the ill-fated MK-II project which 
was launched in 1972 with great fanfare. The 
“Marut”? was being designed and built as our own 
indigenous, faster-than-sound, deep penetration 
strike aircraft which would stand us in good stead 
for many years to come. 

The ultimate denouement is well described in the 
ea Report on Defence Services, 1978-79 (Chap- 
ter II): 


“An aircraft development project sanctioned in September 
1972, which was originally expected to be completed in about 
three years time, had not been completed in all respects even 
after, nearly seven years. 


ANNUAL 1980 


Due to delay in development, the Air Force were not able te 
equip their units with the improved version of the aircraft from 
1976-77 as planned and had to re-equip (September 1977) cer-. 
tain units required to be sailoped with MK-II aircraft with 
another imported aircraft. 

The numbers of aircraft manufactured by the undertaking 
(cost: Rs 1352.75 lakhs) and accepted (March 1978) by the Air 
Force after relaxing certain important operational parameters 
had not yet (September 1979) been cleared for operations after 
flight-testing. 

Some of the aircraft (approximate cost: Rs 245.65 lakhs) had 
been lying in storage since their manufacture (March 1978). 

Due to reduction in the number of aircraft to be manufac- 
tured and to be retro-modified arising from delay in develop- 
ment of MK-II aircraft and improvements not being as expec- 
es expenditure of Rs 199.64 lakhs had become redun- 

ant. 


Expenditure on the project of Rs 261.38 lakhs and 
Rs 3734.01 lakhs had been incurred (up to July 1979) on the 
development and manufacture of the aircraft respectively, be- 
sides Rs 245.32 lakhs on retro-modification of 10 per cent of 
MK-I aircraft. 

The Ministry of Defence stated that: 

— though the development of MK-I aircraft as conceived in 
the undertaking’s proposal of April 1972 was completed, there 
was a shortfall in the radius of action. 

— the main reason (according to Air Headquarters) for 
reduction in the order for MK-II aircraft as well as in the 
retro-modification work was the incepability of the MK-II 
aircraft ro meet all operational requirements of the Air Force 
in 1980's (Emphasis mine). 


An essay in frustration, which has been quoted 
at some length as an illustration of how challenges 
in self-reliance are defeated by those more interested 
in taking the easy(?) way out, namely, purchase of 
expensive machines from abroad. No less disturbing 
is the fact that the responsibility for the MK-II 
failure at a cost of over Rs 42 crores to the nation 
remains anonymous. 

The ‘Vijayantha’ tank is being fabricated at Avadi 
for years. By available accounts its performance is 
not unsatisfactory. But the curtain of secrecy is 
never lifted to inform the country as to plans and 
progress in further development of indigenous tank 
designing and manufacture. 

Sometimes, obviously inspired stories are put out 
in'the press to prepare the ground for further ex- 
pensive purchases. A case in point is the reported 
deal being negotiated with Hitler’s old friend and 
financier — Thyssen — for supply of West German 
submarines at a cost of about Rs 50 crores each. If 
the press is to be believed, “‘the need to acquire 
more modern submarines arose because the eight 
Soviet-built Foxtract class submarines with the 
Navy are considered very good for a conventional 
war but not in an environment of sophisticated 
underwater. warfare’? (Statesman, July 11, 1980; 
emphasis mine. 

However, the Defence Ministry’s Annual Report 
telis Parliament nothing about the sudden discovery 
of this “environment of sophisticated underwater 
warfare’ which apparently surrounds India and 
which cannot be coped with by the poor, ‘‘conven- 
tional’ Russians! The assessment of Soviet sub- 
marine technology by “Jane’s Fighting Ships” is, 
however, rather different. 

The same newspaper report says, “West European 
shipyards ...have developed small submarines 
which operate silently under the sea.” This is really 
classic publicity for Thyssen. And all these years 
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we have put up with the wretched Soviet Foxtrot, 
which apparently makes too much of a din! 

The real point at issue remains side-tracked. Why 
cannot Bombay’s Mazagon Docks which has been 
launching sophisticated Leander-class frigates for 
the Navy, take up submarine manufacture with 
necessary expansion of facilities and addition of 


equipment, using imported technology if necessary? 


Replying to the debate on the Grants for the 
Ministry of Defence this year, Indira Gandhi made 
much of a policy of acquiring equipment from a 
variety of sources as, according to her, this would 
give a firm “underpinning” to our policy of non- 
alignment. Nobody has ever suggested that essen- 
tial hardware or technology must be obtained from 
a single source. We should certainly keep our 
options open in the national interest. But top 
priority has always to be the quest for greater and 
greater self reliance by a developing country with 
. resources too inadequate to afford the most expen- 
sive shopping for the most glittering, sophisticated 
items with a high rate of obsolescence. 

Not only are costs important but also the poli- 

tical reliability of the supplier during crisis situa- 
tions. Non-alignment in foreign policy need not 
necessarily mean, as the Prime Minister seemed to 
suggest, that we must appear “neutral” or “balanc- 
ed” in our choice of arms vendors. Defence policy 
. should be guided by the same principles as deter- 
mine our foreign policy, namely, defence of our 
national sovereignty and territorial integtity, anti- 
imperialism and anti-colonialism, peace, indepen- 
dence and security. Friends and foes have to, be 
identified by this touchstone, unless some in the 
- ruling party want to jettison it. 
‘ Yet another area where efficiency-cum-economy 
is being obstinately neglected by the Defence brass- 
hats and bureaucrats is the command staff pattern. 
War after war has proved that unity of command 
is the sine gua non of modern military operations. 
Yet we continue to cling to the outmoded structure 
of a Services Command which is divided into three. 
The two smaller services — Air Force and Navy — 
are always wanting to look as big and important 
asthe Army, and there naturally are jealousies 
over the share of the cake. This year’s Defence 
Estimates (pp 91-92) contain a grudging admission 
of the need for an integrated and unified command. 
But old habits die hard. Only at Chiefs of Staff 
level there is a “committee”? for coordination, 
otherwise the three Services remain virtually in- 
dependent of each other, and each works on its 
own with the Ministry — an arrangement obviously 
to the liking of the bureaucrats in South Block. 

Is this triple command pattern the best that 
money and limited means can give us, the most 
modern and effective in terms of world experience? 
Is it not a fact that the relatively efficient and 
smooth handling of the 1971 operations in Bangla- 
desh was due to the (unfortunately only ad hoc) 
arrangements whereby the Prime Minister and the 
three Chiefs of Staff functioned from day to day as 
one single team? 

The existing structure results in a tremendous 
amount of duplication, including duplication of 
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costs. Much economy could be achieved by in- 
tegrating, and not keeping separate, services which 
are to a large extent common between the Army, 
Navy and Air Fọrce, as also between the nation in 
general and the defence services, namely factory 
production, supplies and stores, transport, medical 
infrastructure, etc. 

‘The Ministry (like other non-combatant bodies) 
has become too large and cumbrous. Its job should 
be confined to control of finance and of liaison in 
things like procurement, provisions and logistics. 
But this can only be done when the overall com- 
mand is integrated into one single structure. 

The Defence Audit reports reveal huge waste. 
They naturally do not and cannot identify more 
dubious transactions in slush money, kickbacks, 
etc., which have become the trade mark of inter- 
national commerce in arms. 

When all is said and done, history proves the 
decisive worth of the man behind the gun — the 
jawan, the ex-serviceman, the defence factory 
worker, the industrial and transport workers, the 
farmers, etc. It is their morale, their sense of 
national unity, their patriotism which can turn the 
tables despite heavy odds. That is the loud lesson 
of Vietnam, Korea, Iran, Algeria; Bangladesh. India 
has the finest potential of manpower in the world, 
but it needs to be inspired and organised through 
a system of democratic planning. Our Defence 
forces have traditionally been a symbol of national 
integration. All this is now under heavy strain due 
to the offensive of communal, separatist and dis- 
ruptively chauvinist movements, which can be 
disastrous for our Defence effort, and which cannot 
be countered merely by adding more crores to the 
annual Defence budget. C 
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They should be conducted by the steering commit- 
tee at that particular level. 

(4) Constructive work by voluntary organisations 
in the field of co-operation, education, public health, 
etc., will be useful to win the confidence of the 
people and restore lost credibility. The parties com- 
ing together to develop an alternative should make 
it a point to work in co-operation in various volun- 
tary organisations, and never succumb to the temp- 
tation of undermining each other. 

(5) Whenever a by-election comes, only one can- 
didate should be put up; if there is no agreement as 
to who should contest, it can be decided by lots. 
Under no circumstances should a contest among the 
co-ordinating parties be allowed. l 

These are some suggestions for consideration in 
deciding the strategy and programme of action to 
meet the situation we are in. A revolutionary alter- 
native will emerge out of the struggles of the ex- 
ploited masses. Those of us who believe in politics 
with principles and perspective have to work hard, 
unitedly and patiently for the participation of the 
masses in the struggle for their liberation from ex- 
ploitation and bondage.[] 
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{NDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Need 
for 


Viable System 
in 
Changing Society 


T. ANJIAH 


HE field of industrial relations is basically one . 


of human relations. The human relations ap- 
proach does not envisage only a relationship of one 
person and another at the same level of hierarchy, 
but extends to the workplace, both upwards and 
downwards. 

It is now common knowledge that a workplace 
or an industrial enterprise is a social organism. 
There is also an awareness that, very often, manage- 
ment policies and practices aimed at increasing 
efficiency and productivity may have negative 
effects on the people at work, if their aspirations 
and attitudes are not properly understood and 
utilised. It is also realised that people generally 
work at optimum efficiency if they are motivated 
for it, and are not under constant pressure. 

It is not always possible to ensure total identity 
between the objectives of an organisation and those 
of the workers. However, the human relations 
approach calls for a conscious attempt to under- 
stand human behaviour at the work-place and uti- 
lise or modify that behaviour, so as to achieve the 
objectives of the organisation and also fulfil the 
aspirations of the workers. Such an approach, based 
on a consultative and cooperative model, can help 
‘in speeding up the process of integration of workers 
with the organisation cencerned. 
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Following from the concept and technique of the 
human relations approach, there arises the need 
for managements to change their style of function- 
ing and lay greater emphasis on the development 
of an effective system of communication. Absence 
of communication in industry may cause misunder- 
standing, frustration and eventual alienation of the 
workers. 

If, however, a management has an effective 
arrangement in its enterprise through which its 
policies and programmes are made known to the 
workers at all levels and they are allowed to express 
their reactions which are then given due weight, the 
management will get a valuable opportunity to 
adapt or modify its policies to suit prevailing condi- 
tions and the sentiments of the workers. The 
workers are also likely to attain greater job satisfac- 
tion and develop greater involvement in their work. 
The management on its part would develop greater 
insight and effectiveness in its work. Such a system 
would contribute greatly to better relationship and, 
therefore, to greater efficiency and to higher levels 
of production and productivity. 

The need for an entirely different approach to the 
handling of industrial relations problems arises also 
from two other considerations. The worker today 
has changed. He is more urban in his tastes and 
outlook than his predecessors. The vast majority 
of workers in the urban areas are now committed to 
industrial jobs. In the older industries a second or 
even a third generation of workers has emerged. A 
self-generating working class with its roots in the 
industrial environment in which a worker is born 
and bred has grown in strength. 

The worker is now better aware that it is essential 


-© to acquire knowledge and competence for improved 


earning. He has-.a higher aspiration for growth 
and promotional prospects than the older workers. 
He is also conscious and keen about the education 
of his children and about their future. His aspira- 
tions have, therefore, grown and so have his econo- 
mic demands and his anxiety to have them fulfilled. 
Managements must take note of this new conscious- 
ness and rising aspirations of the workers. 

At the same time, the management has become 
professional and is expected to have a modern out- 
look. But its style of functioning has often been 
affected by its consciousness of the social and 
cultural gap between it and the rank and file of 
workers. In its interaction with the workers it has 
generally been found to be correct rather than com- 
municative and participative. Traditional manage- 
rial parctices have, therefore, to be changed and 
new practices evolved which are related to the 
culture and to the social environment of our 
country. 

But such a change cannot be fruitful if it is imita- 
tive (or borrowed from outside) or is imposed on 
the workers. These practices have to be evolved in 
consultation with the workers. A manager’s per- 
formance would depend on how he understands and 
responds to the pressures and dilemmas on the job. 
An enlightened management should not merely 
promote efficient use of inputs to achieve increased 
production, but should also create greater willing- 
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ness among the people to work for the good of 
‘society. 

The problems of industrial relations are complex, 
but they are vital to a country as they affect all 
sections of society and the economy. It would not 
be an exaggeration to say that the standard of living 
of the people of a country depends largely on the 
harmony -and cooperation available in the field of 
industrial relations. It is for this reason that a 
consistent attempt has been made by Government 
in every couniry to devise suitable procedures and 
machinery to maintain industrial peace and har- 
mony. This has been particularly so in countries 
like India which are engaged in the gigantic task of 
- eradicating poverty and creating greater avenues of 
employment for the vast millions who suffer from 
want and are unable to eke out their living. 

Our Government has always considered the 
maintenance of cordial industrial relations an 
important ingredient of labour policy. We have had 
experience of over three decades of the working of 
the existing industrial relations system. The 


National Commission on Labour which studied the ' 


entire gamut of industrial relations laws and prac- 
tices presented a comprehensive report in 1969. 
Since then there has been a debate on changing the 
existing laws which have become inadequate to 
meet the changed situation and evolving an indus- 
trial relations system which will have greater 
acceptability and which can help in the process of 
rapid economic development. 

But harmony in industrial relations depends 
largely on self-discipline among the workers and the 
employers in the exercise of their respective func- 
tional responsibilities and the mutual understanding 
they develop for augmenting production of goods 
and services in the larger interests of the economy. 
However well-conceived and salutary the provisions 
of a statute may be, they will be of little avail if 
there is no basic understanding in the relationship 
‘between management and workers. 

It is, therefore, necessary that, apart from the 
statutes that the Government may bring forward 
on the pattern of industrial relations, both manage- 
ments and trade unions should develop voluntary 
practices, separately or jointly, to generate, pro- 
mote and stabilise mutual tolerance and understand- 
ing. ‘This will be not only to their own advantage 
but also in the interest of planned economic 
growth. 

Consistent with our policy of having full consul- 
tations and discussion with all concerned for evolv- 
ing a more effective industrial relations system, 
which ensures quick justice to workers and pro- 
motes production and productivity, soon after our 
Government was formed at the Centre we started a 
series of discussions with representatives of the em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organisations and the State 
Governments. The Prime Minister also met the 
labour leaders and industrialists to exchange ideas 
with them on how to improve the present economic 
situation, and with the cooperation of workers and 
employers, take the country along the path of pro- 
gress and prosperity. These meetings were very use- 
ful and a number of constructive suggestions were 
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made. The Government has also decided to revive 
the national tripartite and the institution of tripar- 
tite industrial committees so as to allow full parti- 
cipation of all concerned in evolving labour policies 
and programmes and tackling labour problems. 

Recently, at a conference of Labour Ministers 
a number of proposals for making changes in the 
existing laws on industrial relations were considered. 
The conference recommended, among other things, 
some essential legislative changes which would pro- 
vide for settlement of industrial disputes within 
prescribed time limits, enhance the powers of con- 
ciliation officers and labour courts and tribunals, 
entitle the workmen to approach a Labour Court 
direct in the ‘case of dismissal or discharge from 
Service, minimise multiplicity of trade unions, and 
provide an effective way of resolution of disputes 
arising from inter-union and intra-union rival- 
ries. It will be the endeavour of the Government to 
consider these proposals and take necessary action 
to implement them with the utmost expedition. 
Some of the basic issues such as machinery and pro- 
cedure for settlement of collective disputes and 
procedure for identification of collective bargaining 
agent, which have so far defied solution, will also 
be tackled after consultations at a meeting of the 
Standing Committee of Labour Ministers and later 
at the National Tripartite conference. 

The Government believes that workers’ partici- 
pation, which is an essential ingredient: of the 20- 
Point Economic Programme evolved in 1975 as a 
charter of economic transformation, must form an 
integral part of our industrial relations system. 
Sincere implementation of the scheme of workers’ 
participation is. bound to bring about, over a period, 
a transformation in the attitudes of both parties. It 
is also likely to narrow down the areas of friction 
and set in motion a desire to avoid disharmony 
under all circumstances. 

It is the wish and hope of the Government that 
an industrial relations system based on a coopera- 
tive, consultative and participative model will 
herald a new era of industrial relations in which 


occasions for conflict will be substantially mini- 
mised. [] 


EMOTION vs PERSUASION 


Television is dramatic, It appeals to the emotions, It 
captures your attention, Yet, we remain of the opinion 
that the printed page isa more effective instrument for 
both education and persuasion. The authors of a book |. 
can explore issues deeply ~ without being limited by 
the ticking clock. The reader can stop and think, turn 
the pages back without being diverted by the emotional 
appeal of the scenes moving relentlessly across the tele- 
vision screen, 

Anyone who is persuaded in one evening (or even ten 
one-hour evenings) is not really persuaded. He can be 
converted by the next person of opposite views with 
whom he spends an evening. The only person who can 
truly persuade you is yourself. You must turn the issues 
over in your mind at leisure, consider the many argu- 
ments, let them simmer, and after a long time turn your 
preferences into convictions. 


— Milton and Rose Friedman in Free 
to Choose: A Persona] Statement. 
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Realism 

in 
Centre-State 
Relations 


E.K. NAYANAR 


T ODAY, aS we consider the question of Centre- 
State relations, I would like to go back to the 
times when our present Constitution was framed 
and the circumstances in which it came to be 
written. Then alone will we be able to make a clear 
assessment. 

All of us know that when our national leaders 
and constitutional experts sat down to frame the 
Constitution it was not possible for them to foresee 
how exactly Centre-State relations would develop 
in future. They could not even visualise that our 
country would be reorganised on the basis of lan- 
guage. All that they then visualised was a reor- 
ganisation of the then existing provinces and 
“native states” on the basis of so-called administra- 
tive convenience. 

The main thing that guided the framers of the 
Constitution was the pain of partition and its conse- 
quences. The emergence of Pakistan on the east 
and west, the communal riots, the move by certain 
foreign powers, all drove our national leadership 
towards a strong, all-powerful Centre. Besides, our 
own experience of Indian administration was that 
the entire country was ruled from Delhi. There- 
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fore, it was not surprising that our national leader- 
ship chose a system which was more unitary than 
federal in content, a Centre with absolute powers, 
a Centre with more concentration of power than 
was visualised even in the much-denounced 1935 
Àct. 

I do not want to deny the fact that there is a 
general federalistic approach. Nobody can deny it. 
It is part of India’s very make-up. Nobody can 
ever rule the whole of India. A number of empires 
sprang up at different times. All these empires left 
the local administration almost undisturbed. The 
Mughals could not lord it over the entire country. 
Even the British could not. They had to accept the 
reality of over 600 princely states. In that sense 
British India itself had a federal structure. What 
I want to emphasise is that federalism is inalienable 
from Indian life. The question is what should be 
the content of this federalism — in other words, 
how much autonomy should be there for the federat- 
ing units? 

This is a question which came to be widely debat- 
edasthe freedom movement gained momentum. 
I would like to draw attention to the Congress- 
League Lucknow Pact of 1916. In the federal set- 
up then visualised, all subjects excluding Foreign 
Affairs, Defence, Customs and Currency were to be 
Provincial or State subjects. Besides, there was to be 
no concurrent list. The historic Quit India resolu- 
tion of August 8, 1942, also maintained ihe same 
position. It declared: “The Constitution of Free 
India will be a Federal Constitution with the largest 
powers for the States, the residual powers being 
vested with the States”. 

Of course, positions changed later on. And we 
know the conditions under which the Constituent 
Assembly met. The experience of our national 
leadership in the few Provincial Assemblies during 
the 1937-39 period had its limitations. But most of 
our national leaders who were Ministers in the 1937 
Ministries strongly advocated more powers for the 
States than have been written into the Constitution. 

After the framing of the Constitution, it took 
twenty years of prolonged struggle for our country 
to be reorganised on the basis of what are termed 
our major national languages. Since then about 
half a dozen States have emerged in the North-East, 
none of whose languages finds a place in the Eighth 
Schedule of the Constitution. We also find ‘that 
languages having no recognised status as such, like 
Konkani, Tulu, Maithili, Marwari and others, 
clamouring for recognition. While the Constitution 
recognises only 15 languages, the Kendra Sahitya 
Akademy has recognised 22 languages. But the fact 
is that today journals, newspapers and books are 
published in 59 languages. 

One thing seems clear from this: those whom we 
describe as the ‘‘authorities’’ are very much behind 
the people and their development. Viewing the 
growth and development of what are termed 
“linguistic States” and the languages of the various 
peoples inhabiting our country, I would say that the 
next decade will be crucial in the matter of forma 
tion of new linguistic States, recognition of new 
languages and emergence of hitherto underdeve-. 
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loped languages in the arena seeking recognition. 

Why I am dealing with languages and linguistic 
States instead of Centre-State relations? Because 
languages and linguistic States form the key. 
Linguistic States in India represent a particular 
stage in the development of each individual people 
through history. We all know that a people talking 
a particular language which they have historically 
evolved through a long period of intercourse, inhabi- 
ting a contiguous area, having a common cultural 
and historical heritage and economic life — all 
reflected in a common outlook — is a nation. The 
Tamils are one such people. So are the Malayalees. 
The Bengalees, the Assamese, the Manipuris, the 
Maharashtrians, the Kashmiris are all such indivi- 
dual peoples. And in India all these and more such 
peoples live. The same is the case in small Yugo- 
slavia or Switzerland or the biggest land mass of 
the world, the USSR. The reality of Indian life is 
that it is a multinational state and that marks the 
basis of the diversity of India’s life. Once this 
reality of the nationalities question in India is ac- 
cepted, there is not much to debate about the auto- 
nomy of the States; it just follows automati- 
cally. 

The problem is that the ruling classes of India 
refuse to accept the multi-national character of 
India. That is why the people have been compelled 
to wage prolonged struggles for the recognition of 
their languages and the formation of linguistic 
States. We remember Potti Sriramulu and other 
valiant patriots who fell in the battle which marked 


a turning point in the achievement of linguistic 
States. This victory was wrenched from unwilling 
hands. And the struggle has today entered a new 
phase. 

The existence and development of linguistic States. 
have become the main force of real federalism in 
the country. The ruling classes seem to fear that 
federalism and autonomy will open the road to 
divisive tendencies, that somebody might run away. 
But who wants to run away? Nobody wants to 
run away. Attributing more patriotism to some and 
less patriotism to others is a dangerous approach. 
We are pledged to’ guard the integrity of India as 
the apple of our eye. In fact, it is my party which 
bore the main brunt of attack from the narrow 
chauvinists of Assam. At the same time, may I ask 
who neglected Assam and the North-Eastern 
Region as a whole? The problem of the numerous 
developing languages, the problems of development 
of the people who speak these languages and the 
areas they inhabit, can be effectively solved only 
within the democratic framework of federalism and 
autonomy. 

It is only natural that in a capitalist society, the 
biggest of the capitalists would dominate, whether 
it is economic life or political power. And in the 
peculiar set of conditions in India, state capital and 
monopoly capital get bound together by a thousand 
and one visible and invisible strings. It is easier for 
them to exercise their power from one point, and 
that is why the powers-that-be are against federa-. 
lism and autonomy. They are against any sort of 
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decentralisation, and this is reflected in the growth 
of the Central administrative apparatus into a vast 
empire, many times bigger than it was during the 
British days; it has infiltrated deep into all the 
spheres of state activity. As a result, the functioning 
of the States is tied to the Centre in a thousand 
ways. C. Rajagopalachari once described the States 
as “glorified municipalities’. The situation today 
has further deteriorated to such an extent that if 
Rajagopalachari were to return to our midst, he 
would lead a revolt to regain at least the position 
of “glorified municipalities’ that existed in the 
early post-independence period. 

My approach is not based ona clause-by-clause 
analysis of the various provisions in the Constitu- 
tion. I feel such a discussion would be easy once the 
basic premises are accepted. So here I do not pro- 
pose to go into the details of various clauses in the 
Constitution which have become virtual chains ob- 
structing democratic functioning of the States and 
preventing proper Centre-State relations. 

I shall share with you some of my experience 
during the past seven months as Chief Minister of 
Kerala. On assuming office, we declared the release 
of prisoners from jail. But things have taken such a 
turn that the Governor is still examining the cases 
of life-term prisoners on an individual basis. And 
the Governor has. powers to do so, as you know. 
Four Bills passed by the State Legislature, some of 
them unanimously, are still pending with the Centre. 
These include Bills passed as far back as 1977. 
These are just ordinary Bills — the Kerala Casual, 
Temporary and Badli Workers Wage Bill, the Head- 
load Workers Wage Bill, the Cashew Workers 
Relief and Welfare Fund Bill, and the Land Reforms 
Amendment Bill invalidating bogus tenancies crea- 
ted after 1964. All these are subjects which, accor- 
ding to the Constitution, itself, fall within the juris- 
dication of the State. But the Bills are pending with 
the Centre on one pretext or another. And workers 
who are to benefit by these Bills are denied the bene- 
fits. And in the last case, landlords who have- crea- 
ted bogus tenancies to escape the ceiling laws conti- 
nue to remain protected. . 

Or let us take the much-discussed cocoa and rub- 
ber issue. Kerala is the main producer of these two 
agricultural products. And the Centre issued licen- 
ces to industrialists without consulting us who are 
the actual producers. Cocoa prices crashed, and the 
Kerala Government had to organise a rescue oper- 
ation to save the cocoa cultivators. Rubber and 
coconut prices also have started falling. Now, if 
only the Centre had consulted us in advance, this 
type of crisis could have been avoided. Is there any 
provision for such things in our Constitution today? 
The answer is, no. 

Let us take a much bigger and general issue like 
planning. During the last 30 years of planning, 
what Kerala has received in the Central sector is an 
investment of Rs 381 crores, that 1s, some 3 per 
cent of the total outlay. This is unfair on the basis 
of both population and the economic position of 
our State. It is also unfair considering our substan- 
tial contribution in the matter of earning foreign 
exchange. So also in the context of the large num- 
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ber of educated unemployed in our State. 

In the matter of planning itself, the National 
Development Council has been reduced to the 
position of a rubber-stamp. It was only in the post- 
1977 period that certain changes began to take 
place inits functioning, though within the old 
framework. But again this year, the attempt was to 
finalise the first year Plan at the officers’ level. And 
then I intervened, and it was only then that discus- 
sion was taken up at the political level. 

Before concluding, a few words about the law and 
order angle of Central intervention. Within a week 
of our coming to power, a Central Minister, C.M. 
Stephen, called for Central intervention because law 
and order had broken down in the State! This was 
the issue on which in 1959 our Ministry was dismis- 
sed. Now again, Stephen’s party is out to create a 
law-and-order situation in States where Left and 
democratic forces rule. It was precisely the play 
with the problem of law and order coupled with 
local chauvinism and communalism, which parties 
including that of Stephen used as a weapon to beat 
down the Left forces, that ultimately recoiled as the 
Assam and Tripura problems of today. So, 1 would 
warn that it is not so safe now as it was in 1959 Lo 
play with the law-and-order problem. And to use 
that stick to beat down Left and democratic 
Governments will boomerang devastatingly on the 
powers-that-be. 

I say this because the classes that dominate the 
political power scene refuse to see today’s reality. It 
is a fact of life that we arc living in a multi-class 
and multinational society. Our country is wedded 
to parliamentary democracy. In the circumstances, 
it is inevitable that different parties come to power 
in the various States and at the Centre. Multi-party 
parliamentary democracy has become the basis of 
our life, and Centre-State relations have to be fram- 
ed accordingly. 

It is in this context that my repeated suggestion 
for the formation of the Centre-State Council as 
directed in the Constitution becomes relevant. So 
also the concept of four-tier democracy. Democracy 
is meaningless without decentralisation of power. 
And we in Kerala have already moved in the direc- 
tion of elected panchayats and elected District 
Councils, both with wide powers in the matter of 
local administration and development. 

Unless the Centre unloads most of the burden of 
its activities regarding internal affairs, the Centre 
itself will break under its own weight. Only if it 
decentralises its powers will it be able to concen- 
trate on matters of planning, foreign policy, defence 
and national co-ordination and national integration. 
In fact, today, the energies of the Centre are wasted 
in the exercise of powers which it has taken upon 
itself under circumstances which have no relevance 
to the conditions prevailing in the country. 

I would conclude thus. Ours should be a federa- 
tion of nationalities and national groups inhabiting 
this vast country. It should be a federation govern- 
ed by the principles of autonomy and multi-party 
parliamentary democracy with a four-tier adminis- 
trative system, evolving upwards from grassroots 
level panchayats. C1] 
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Towards 
Better: 
Quality 
of 

Life 


ARJUN SINGH 


‘TH sooner we realise that the road to development 
is not strewn with roses the better it will be for 
all of us. Indeed, there is no road laid out for it. 
Every inch of the ground has to be built up and a 
path carved out by the sweat of the brow. This is 


no easy task, particularly in an under-developed - 


State like Madhya Pradesh where, although we 
have all the natural resources necessary for econo- 
mic development, the financial and technological 
inputs required for the purpose have still to be 
mustered, often at great sacrifice. In other words, 
development under our conditions calls for sacrifice 
all round. 

Poverty and concomitant backwardness is a very 
complex phenomenon. For this reason, the solution 
of problems and allocation of priorities is a difficult 
exercise. Progress in such circumstances can only 
be achieved by grappling with the problems with 
courage, determination and foresight and we in 
Madhya Pradesh have resolved to do it to the best 
of our ability, because our leader, Indira Gandhi, 
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has made a commitment to the people of the State 
and we are determined not to let her down. 

Itis a happy augury that the people of this 
country have placed their trust in the leadership of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and we have the 
benefit of her advice and guidance in undertaking 
this challenging task of banishing poverty and 
backwardness through concerted endeavour. 

The socio-economic scene today is forbidding. The 
exploiters have had a field day and exploitation is 
ramified deep in our social fabric. A vast majority 
of our people live below the poverty line and these 
sections, particularly the Harijans and the Adivasis 
who constitute over a third of our population, have 
been ruthlessly exploited. They have often been 
dispossessed of their lands and valuable timber 
standing on them. They have been subjected to 
social indignities. They have been denied the basic 
desiderata of human existence, and indeed large 
sections have been so emaciated that they do not 
even have the hope of a better future. Communal 
disharmony and mutual ill-will still lurk in the most 
unsuspected quarters. We can ill-afford to sweep 
these grave realities under the carpet. 

Let us face the facts. The aftermath of the 
worst drought of this century is still with us. It has 
greatly undermined our agro-economy which will 
take time to mend. Thousands of farmers have been 
reduced to penury. The prices of consumer goods, 
particularly items of common consumption, have 
shot up so high that they have got beyond the 
reach of the vulnerable sections. Productivity is at 
a low ebb. 

We have to remedy this situation very quickly 
because progress can only be made from a stable 
starting point. Nevertheless, progress we must 
because this is the only way we can solve our pro- 
blems and bring hope and cheer into the lives of 
those sections of our people whom I have just men- 
tioned. 

The people of Madhya Pradesh have given us a 
massive mandate. We have the will, the determination 
and the drive required for bringing about the kind 
of socio-economic transformation that will ensure 
social and economic justice for all. We have been 
in office only for three months but within this short 
span we have already launched programmes of far- 
reaching importance. These, I am sure, will bring 
about fundamental socio-economic changes, so vital 
for galvanising a near-static society. 

‘In Madhya Pradesh as elsewhere a large number 
of farm workers live on small plots of their masters’ 
lands or on small lots of unoccupied Government 
lands on which they have unwittingly encroached. 
They have always been harassed and exploited 
because of such unstable tenure. One of our first 
steps on assuming office was to provide security of 
tenure to these hapless farm workers, who may 
number well over a million, by settling such plots 
of land on them. By this one step we have assured 
them a roof over their heads. This measure, I do 
hope, will give these people, however tiny the piece 
of ground, a base from which to take a stand 
against injustice and exploitation. 

We have tried to rectify yet another aberration of 
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economic development by nullifying all transfers of - 


holdings of Adivasis and Harijans after the year 
1959 unless the transferee established beyond doubt 
the legitimacy of such transfer. This aberration 
was the result of the uneven flow of the benefits of 
development which placed in the hands of the rela- 
tively well-off sections the means and the capacity 
` to alienate the lands of unsuspecting Adivasis and 
Harijans. The impact of these measures cannot be 
measured by economic scales alone, as they are 
bound to have positive inter-personal impact in 
rural life and may indeed prove germinal for the 
social change we seek'to bring about. 

When we assumed office the unprecedented 


drought of last year had severely mauled the agri- > 


cultural economy of the State. Thousands of farmers 
faced the prospect of their fields lying fallow for 
want of seed and inputs. Immediate and positive 
measures were needed to help them out of their 
distress. They had managed manfully to tide over 
it through large-scale employment provided to the 
needy through numerous relief works opened all 
over the State. What was needed was an equally 
large-scale programme to provide them with seed 
and farm inputs, with the kharif season having 
arrived and the weater conditions being favourable. 
I am happy to say that through a well-orchestrated 
programme, we could distribute in good time nearly 
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four lack quintals of kharif seeds — a record in the 
State. We have arranged to distribute 2.35 lakh 
quintals of seeds during the ensuing rabi season. 
We have also arranged to distribute 2.65 lakh 
tonnes of fertilisers this year during the kharif and 
rabi seasons — also a record. In addition, farmers 
have received taccavi loans of over Rs 11 crores 
and other farm loans amounting to Rs 13 crores. 
Providence has been kind to the farmer this year, 
and we hope that we will harvest a bountiful kharif 
crop if all goes well in the next two months. 

Nevertheless, these are only palliative measures. 
We have decided to implement a comprehensive 
programme of agricultural development to make 
farming more remunerative. The programme seeks 
to take the benefits of agricultural research and 
technological development to the common’ farmers 
and to diversify agriculture by introducing cattle- 
rearing, poultry-keeping and silk production. These 
will make farming viable, particularly for marginal 
farmers and farm workers. 

We propose to greatly extend the services of the 
agro service centres so as to make them meet prac- 
tically all the needs of farmers. To improve ware- 
housing in the countryside we are soon launching a 
programme of constructing a large number of rural 
godowns. We propose to introduce crop insurance 
to encourage the farmer to apply inputs necessary ` 
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for remunerative farming and to protect him from 
the vagaries of nature which often deter him from 
making such an investment. The importance of 
this measure will be appreciated if we notice that 
nearly 84 per cent of agriculture in Madhya Pradesh 
is directly dependent on local rainfall. 

In the ultimate analysis, agriculture can be a 
remunerative proposition only with the provision of 
assured irrigation. Nature has been kind to us in 
Madhya Pradesh and we have vast hydrological 
resources which, when fully tapped, can transform 
the agriculture scene. In the matter of irrigation 
we are still far behind the national average and we 
will seek to catch up with it as soon as possible. 
Our immediate programme is to expedite work on 
the on-going major and medium irrigation works 
and their canal systems alongside large-scale con- 
struction of minor irrigation works which can be 
commissioned quickly. We propose to double the 
area under irrigation in the drought-prone and 
tribal districts in the next five years. 

For the proper industrial development of the 
State it is necessary to promote the integrated 
development of large, medium and small-scale 
industries. We propose to identify areas with 
potential for industrial growth and to provide in 
them all infra-structure facilities and services. Due 
attention will be paid to the development of agro- 
based and forest-based industries as also technologi- 
cal improvement of village industries so as to 
improve their productivity and profitability. 

I am convinced that the 20-point economic pro- 
gramme of the Prime Minister is a positive pro- 
gramme for the socio-economic uplift of the econo- 
mically weaker sections, and if there is effective 
implementation, it can bring about fundamental 
social change in the lives of our people. We have 
therefore resolved to vigorously implement this pro- 
gramme in the State with the fullest involvement of 
the people at all levels. The Harijans ‘and the 
Adivasis constitute over a third of our population 
and for any developmental effort to be meaningful 
it must bring about a change for the better in the 
lives of these sections. Freeing these sections from 
social disabilities and improving their economic lot 
is, therefore, central to our programme for the 
development of this State. Inthe past there have 
been many lapses and precious funds earmarked for 
the uplift of these sections have remained unutilised 
for various reasons, lack of co-ordination being a 
major one. [ have therefore kept this portfolio with 
me and I hope, with the cooperation of my Cabinet 
colleagues and the people, to steer the programmes 
meant for the welfare of these sections clear of the 
hurdles that have impeded their progress in the 

ast. 

j We have already taken steps for the devolution of 
administrative and financial responsibilities at the 
appropriate levels and to devise an arrangement 
whereby redressal of people’s grievances will be 
prompt and adequate. The people’s representatives 


will be fully associated with the planning and imple- . 


mentation of development programmes in the tribal 
sub-plan areas and they will also oversee the pro- 
gress of various schemes. A Cabinet sub-committee 
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will review the progress of various schemes every 
month. The social transformation of these areas 
will not be complete until we are able to instil a 
strong awareness among the Adivasis and Harijans 
of oppression and exploitation and to create in them 
the will to resist these with all their strength. We 
Shall systematically campaign to bring about such 
transformation. 

Forests have a major role to play in the economic 
betterment of the Adivasis. We have, therefore, 
decided to provide a firm footing for cooperative 
institutions in tribal areas and to make over to them 
the entire collection of minor forest produce. In the 
last season the cooperatives collected tendu leaves 
worth Rs. 10 crores — an indication of their capibi- 
lity, given encouragement and help. 

In view of the fact that the disabilities and eco- 
nomic problems of the Harijans are fundamentally 
different from those of the Adivasis, we have deci- 
ded to set up a separate Directorate for the welfare 
of Harijans which will be responsible for effectively 
implementing programmes of socio-economic uplift- 
We purpose this year under a Harijan component 
plan to lift above the poverty line 75,000 Harijan 
families by providing them economic assistance and 
guidance, 

In view of the rising cost of living we have revised 


` upwards the stipends and scholarships paid to the 


Adivasi and Harijan students; and this will benefit 
about two lakh students. Facilities for games and 
sports are being provided to 200 secondary and 35 
higher secondary schools in the tribal arcas where 
the students will learn to play games under trained 
coaches. Equipment worth Rs. 2.5 lakhs has already 
been purchased and supplied to these institutions, 
Even a legitimate case of a poor man often goes 
by default because he does not have the means 
either to present it properly or to defend himself 
against an adversary who can muster the necessary 
resources. To remedy this iniquitous position before 
the law, the Government has launched a compre- 
hensive programme to provide legal aid to the poor. 
Such aid will be available to them for civil, criminal 
and revenue cases, and the State will meet all the 
expenses. As we do not intend to encourage liti- 
gation, the programme will lay emphasis on concili- 


_ ation. Nevertheless, in the event of a contest, no 


effort will be spared to secure justice for the poor. 
A Legal Aid and Advice Board has been constituted 
for the purpose, and cells for legal aid are being set 
up in all districts. Legal aid and advice committees 
will be set up at district and tehsil levels. Gram 
panchayats have already been notified as village- 
Jevel legal aid committees with limited powers of 
conciliation. 

I have only briefly mentioned some of the 
measures we purpose for the all-round development 
of our State which has immense potential for econo- 
mic growth, and I look forward to fundamental 
improvement in the quality of life of our people as 
a result of these. 

Hope is the generator of all actions but often it 
is not tested by action. This shall not happen here, 
for we are aware that history and our own con- 
science will not forgive us if we fail. [Q 
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Poverty 
and 
Planning 


BANKA BEHARY DAS 


T HE weakness of the Indian economy, and parti” 
cularly of our planning, is always exposed in 
years when the climate fails. Planners take the 
credit whenever there is a good crop. They blame 
the rain-god when the economy goes wrong. This 
is the paradox of the situation. 

After about three decades of planning the econo- 
my has not been geared up to face any eventuality. 
Introspection is urgently called for. But it seems 
the Sixth Plan that is being drafted lacks miserably 
in direction and long-term objectives. Slogans of 
‘Garibi Hatao’, ‘growth with social justice’, etc, 
have never been concretised into definite program- 
mes and we have all along responded to ad hoc 
situations with ad hoc solutions. That is why during 
each Five-Year Plan we face new and unforeseen 
situations. 

No more do we talk of the ‘‘take-off stage”? of 
the economy, nor do we talk of “‘self-generating 
economy”. The more we talk of ‘swadeshi spirit’ 
or ‘self-reliance’, the dream becomes a nightmare 
and dependence on international factors increases 
more and more. No attempt has been made to re- 
structure the economy to suit our socialist goal. 
Perhaps we think politics and economy are separ- 
able ingredients of a given situation. 

After thirty-three years of Independence, the 
Indian polity and economy and their social value 
system continue to be bedevilled by the worst 
features of all the three historical systems of feud- 
alism, capitalism, and socialism along with the 
worst kind of parasitic ruling class. Its crisis is 
both political and economic and our attempt to 
separate one from the other Jands us in situations 
for which we have no solutions. 

With this background of confused thinking, 
Indian planning lacks moorings. We have been plan- 
ning for non-crisis situations and have betrayed our 
incapacity to cope with a single abnormal situation’ 

In 1979-80, there was a fall in industrial produc- 
tion by one per cent, a fall of 10 per cent in agri- 
cultural production and a decline of 3 per cent in 
Gross National Product. Who is to be blamed for 
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the consequent crisis in the current year? The Janata 
Government, that preceded the present one? The 
climate that betrayed us? Alibis and scapegoats 
can be easily found, but it does not solve the pro- 
blem of hunger of the common man. 

Indian planning and the economic policies deriv- 
ed therefrom are not designed to meet any challeng- 
ing situation. It gets out of gear the moment there 
is a crisis, internal or external. We have three parts 
of the economy; that is, (i) planned, (ii) non-plan- 
ned, and (iii) fast-growing black market economy. 
The unplanned sphere overwhelms the planned one 
and upsets all our calculations. That is why even a 
small spurt in demand or a situation of drought or 
an unexpected national security crisis throws up 
challenges which we fail to meet. At least after 
three decades of planning, we should envisage such 
eventualities anda built-in mechanism should be 
provided in our planning strategy. 

In spite of all weaknesses in planning during - 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s time, there were certain long- 
term objectives. We laid a strong infrastructure and 
the economy did not oscillate much beyond our 
calculations. The sixties brought out all the weak- 
nesses when successive drought years confronted the 
nation. Agricultural scientists provided much- 
needed assistance at that time, when they brought 
in new technology into agricultural production. But 
it was a temporary palliative and we relapsed into 
a situation of crisis. 

So in the seventies we tried to solve the crisis by 
the political instrument of Emergency. When eco- 
nomic crisis comes, political instruments are applied 
to meet the situation. When political crisis re- 
appears economic slogans are raised. And all the 
time the nation suffers and the poor man’s burden 
increases. 

This is a larger question and unless our goal is 
clearly defined and restructuring of the polity and 
the economy is undertaken, we will have to be 
engaged in this futile hurdles race. The present 
political instrument is incapable of delivering the 
goods. Therefore the immediate problem is how to 
protect the polity and the economy against present- 
day crises. 

The country is faced with situations of inflation, 
recession, poverty, inequality and unemployment. 
A political crisis is round the corner. Planning and 
our development strategy do not take care of these 
immediate difficulties. We have not been able to 
guarantee the minimum necessities of life. From 
sugar, coal, pulses, vegetables and edible oils to 
textiles, they are allin short supply and prices go 
up every week. The economy still depends on agri- 
culture and its products for its stability. Lack of 
adequate employment pushes down the purchasing 
power of the community, and glut and scarcity 
continue to plague the economy alternately. 

When more than 50 per cent of the national 
income is derived from the agricultural sector, its 
primacy both for price stability and employment 
potential cannot be under-estimated. We talk of 
primacy of agriculture, but do little about its 
growth. Excepting removal of intermediary interests 
to a large extent, we have not restructured rural 
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society. The infrastructure of agricultural growth is 
still weak, and agriculturists are still at the mercy 
of God and the market mechanism. Our support 
price is often unremunerative, or irrelevant ina 
situation of bumper harvest. 

Man is the centre of planning, not wealth. Have 
we taken into consideration, during these three 
decades, what are his necessities, whether arrange- 
ments have been made to produce all of them in 
adequate measure and whether we are providing 
the purchasing power needed by utilising his labour? 
All talk of conflicts like rural versus urban, agricul- 
ture versus industry, pale into insignificance the 
moment we try to solve the problems posed 
above. Determination of the core sector or the 
priority sector depends on how we go about the 
job of tackling the problem of hunger of the 
common man. This is the economics of ‘Garibi 
Hatao’. From the beginning of the seventies, we 
shouted this slogan, without attempting to concretise 
it and without developing a planning strategy for it. 

Out of 650 million people, with 50 per cent below 
the poverty line, the overwhelming majority have 
not the wherewithal to meet their basic needs. 
common man has few needs — enough food to eat, 
afew yards of cloth to cover himself, minimum 
education. a weather-proof house and minimum 
medical facilities to ensure a healthy existence. 
Even after 33 years we have failed to provide’ these. 
It is a shame that more than 25 per cent of our 
villages have no safe drinking water facilities. 

Wrong approach to planning has resulted in this 
crisis, and the time has come to review the entire 
planning process. l 

Various models have been followed during these 
years, but we have not touched the fringe of the 
problem. Consumption needs of the common people 
are to be properly identified, targets are to be fixed 
for their production, investment is to be ensured 
for the purpose and proper distribution machinery 
is to be set up to make the items available at fair 
prices. The production process is to be so evolved as 
to include labour-intensive technology, involving 
the common people in production and gain the 
requisite purchasing power. In other words this 
means enlargement of employment (including self- 
employment) potential. There is a marriage between 
production and employment. The emphasis is not so 
much on mass production, but on production by the 
masses. , 

Herein comes the question of appropriate techno- 
logy: the masses should share the technological 
changes ofa modern society. Only then will science 
and technology be beneficial to the masses. 

In the terminology of economics, this strategy 
may be called “extended wage-goods strategy of 
development’? — amodel of planning strategy rele- 
vant to a country inhabited by large mass of poverty- 
stricken people. This is a basically anti-inflationary 
strategy because production and mass employment 
go hand in hand and the economy of scarcity is kept 
under control. 

This wage-goods strategy has two components: (1) 
Production of all essential commodities and availa- 
bility of essential social services are to be expanded 
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at a substantially faster rate than the growth rate of 
population. (Control of population is a must in any 
circumstances). These are consumption necessities 
required for subsistence and performance of work. 
(2) Production of capital goods which lead to pro- 
duction of wage goods, are to be given priority 
(machinery and plant, tools and raw materials). 

This “integrated wage-goods complex” (consump- 
tion necessities plus capital goods involved in this 
production) must grow at a substantially higher rate 
than population to absorb the unemployed and the 
disguised unemployment category in the production 
process. As the bulk would be drawn from the low 
subsistence and low income sectors, the distributive 
effect of this strategy is wholly egalitarian. Inequa- 
lity in society will tend to go down. 

Some of the essential wage-goods are at the private 
consumption level and others at the collective level. 
Some experts identify the former as (i) foodgrains, 
cereals and pulses; (ii) milk and milk products: (iii) 
fish, eggs and meat; (iv) sugar and sugar products; 
(v) vegetables and fruits; (vi) edible oils; (vii) spices; 
(viii) tea and coffee; (ix) cloth; (x) matches; (xi) 
soap; (xii) salt; (xiii) kerosene; (xiv) fuel and (xv) 
bicycles. The later category (collective level) are 
goods and services like (1) drugs for common use, 
medical and hospital facilities; (2) minimum utility 
services like water, electricity, roads, etc; (3) edu- 
cation. Housing comes under both sectors. 

One such an identification is made, the target for 
production according to the minimum requirements 
of the people is to be fixed and necessary invest- 
ment ensured. Unless this requirement is guaran- 
teed, any other expenditure, however necessary for 
an elitist society, should be discouraged. Hence 
the necessity for an atmosphere of austerity in both 
Government and the private sector. 

We have already reached a level of investment 
and savings which is more than 21 per cent of the 
national income. When we started our voyage of 
planned economy, it was not even ‘11 per cent. This 
is a fairly good achievement and it can take care of 
requirements, given the political will. 

As long as we live with the existing mixed eco- 
nomy, all sectors, public, private and cooperative, 
should conform to this strategy~ and the ‘appropri- 
ate technology’ for production should be mass-ori- 
ented. Applied research has to be so directed as to 
utilise indigenous materials and skills on a regional 
basis. The very basis of this approach will create a 
self-reliant economy free from dependence on foreign 
capital. This strategy has the built-in capacity to 
function as a countervailing force against monopoly 
capital, whether indigenous or multinational. 

This strategy means a sharp departure from the 
existing one which relies more on growth of national 
products and less on distributive justice. 

Grinding poverty and unemployment have eaten 
into the vitals of our society. Inflation and reces- 
sionary conditions have aggravated the misery and 
hardship of the common man. Banishment of 
poverty will remain a slogan if the necessary mecha- 
nism and strategy for waging a war against poverty 
are not worked out. It is a challenge, and we must 
meet it without delay if democracy is to survive. ] 
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A Week 
in 

Turkey: 
Reflections 


S. GOPAL 


Hyver since I can remember, my imagination has 

been haunted by Turkey and, in particular, Istan- 
bul. Historic names jostle each other at this junc- 
tion of two continents — Hero and Leander, Justi- 
nian and Constantine, the Ottoman Sultans 
capturing Constantinople and pushing right up to 


the gates of Vienna. And then the struggle, shall. 


it be Constantinople or Istanbul, Turks against 
Slavs, Muslims fighting Christians. Gladstone leads 
a strident campaign that the Turks should be driven 
‘bag and baggage’ out of. Europe; but Disraeli is 
shrewder and recognises that interests of great 
power rivalries must prevail over religious and racial 
sentiments. It was more to the advantage of British 
imperialism in the 19th century that Russia be ‘kept 
out of the Mediterranean than that Turkey be ex- 
pelled from Europe. So the ‘Eastern question’ be- 
comes a labyrinth of issues and the straits leading 
from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean a prime 
focus of international strategy. 

But in the twentieth century Turkey ceases to be 
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a pawn and comes into its own. Kemal Ataturk 
gives new life to a defeated people and removes the 
ground from beneath the Khilafat movement which 
had given such impetus to the nationalist. movement 
Nehru was among the first to see that 
Ataturk rather than the Sultan represented the 
forces of the future. 

Turkey, therefore, has always been a symbol 
though not consistently of the same values — 
throughout of interest in itself but always too conjur- . 
ing up a wider relevance. It is a country which no 
Indian would pass by if the chance offered — and 
to me the opportunity came this summer, with an 
invitation to take part in the organisation of the 
celebrations of the centenary next year of the birth 
of Ataturk. 

To be actually in Istanbul, to lie in bed in Europe 
and gaze through the window at the hills, streets 
and buildings of Asia, is an unparalleled experience. 
And then, the Bosphorus, the strip of blue water 
separating two seas and two continents and over 
which for centuries men have fought and died. 
Today still its control is a matter of crucial impor- 
tance and, as one watches Soviet tankers cruising 
down from the Black Sea and under the impressive 
bridge which spans the water, an awesome sense of 
the beauty and the significance which merge in the 
Bosphorus comes through vividly. 

History and geography have worked together to 
make Istanbul, the city which commands the straits, 
a unique marvel inthe life of man. The reality 
transcends all expectation. 

There is more to Turkey, however, than the 
impact of past grandeur and present Strategy. It 
has still much to contribute in other spheres to the 
contemporary world. Everyone knows of Ataturk 
as the leader of resurgent Turkey but only a visit to 
his country can drive home the dimensions of his 
problem and the magnitude of his achievements. He 
carried a beaten and bewildered people almost over- 
night into the twentieth century. 

A look at the dark and dingy prison which was 
the harem of the Topkapi palace shows the level of 
backwardness in which the Turks lived till the end 
of the First War. This is in sharp contrast to the 
status of Turkish women today. Their veils have 
been cast off and they enjoy all the same Tights as 
men. The emancipation of women is the most 
striking aspect of Ataturk’s social reforms. 

As ‘far-reaching was his decision to secularise 
Turkey in fact as well as in law. In 1925 he decreed: 
that Islam would not be the state relj gion of 
Turkey. In our own time, which has witnessed a 
wave of Islamic fundamentalism, Ataturk’s policy 
has a relevance and, over fifty years after even a 
revolutionary potential. 

Perhaps emotionally the most moving sight in 
Istanbul is the sancta Sophia. Built originally as a 
church and later converted by the Sultans into a 
mosque, Ataturk announced that it would be pro- 
tected by the state as neither a church nor a mosque 
buta museum. And so there we see the early 
mosaics of Christianity and the austere pillars and 
minarets of Islam and overall an atmosphere of 
silent dignity but not of religious ritual. Ataturk’s 
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decision stirred Nehru even at the time to write a 
moving article contrasting the wisdom and nobility 
of the Turkish ruler with the fanaticism of the 
promoters of communal riots in India. It is the 
sophistication of Ataturk’s revolution which is his 
major contribution to what he liked to speak of as 
“contemporary civilisation.” 

Clearly India and Turkey have much in common 
and partnership between them in the world’s affairs 
would be natural. Itis what Ataturk would have 
expected, for, though he westernised his country, he 
knew that Turkey had two faces and that the one 
which was turned to Asia was not necessarily the 
lesser one. Indeed he is, in a sense, along with 
Gandhi and Mao, one of the founding fathers of 
the Third World. He was one of the initiators of 
the counter-offensive against the aggressive 

‘éncroachments of Europe. He moved the capital to 
Ankara to belie Lloyd George’s menacing demand 
that Turkey’s capital should always be at the mercy 
of British cannon; but the move had also the im- 
plicit assurance that Turkey’s centre of gravity was 
Clearly placed in Asia. 

Nehru too, noting the shared objectives of the 
two countries, had hoped for much in their 
relations after India became free. It was a hope 
founded on reason and logic; for when two peoples 
are committed to secularism and democracy, work 
for economic development and have no bilateral pro- 
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blems, their relations can be expected to be cordial. 

But since Ataturk’s time, and even more since 
Nehru’s death, India and Turkey have not drawn 
closer together. The Islamic strand in Turkey’s 
foreign policy has not faded out, despite all the 
pledges to Ataturk’s memory, and. the importance 
given to regional cooperation and development 
with Iran and Pakistan has tended to blur the links 
with India. It is perhaps significant that one of the 
main avenues of Ankara is named after Jinnah, but 
there is no similar commemoration of Gandhi or 
Nehru. Delhi has appropriately a Kemal Ataturk 
Marg; but we too need todo a little more to build 
on the foundations laid by Ataturk and Nehru. 

Today Turkey is passing through a political and 
economic crisis. The ideals and achievements of 
Ataturk are threatened; and now, perhaps more 
than ever before, the friendship of India might 
prove of relevance. We need more contacts with 
all the sections of liberal and intellectual opinion 
in Turkey which still abide by the principles and 
policies of Ataturk. The present state of Indo- 
Turkish relations is a sad commentary on an 
obvious friendship frozen by seeming indifference 
on both sides.L 


1. “Two Mosques”, written in Almora district jail, August 7, 


1935. Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru, Vol. 6, p. 456-461. 
2. See Schofield Coryell, “Turkey and the Latin American 
Model’’, Mainstream, May 10, 1980. 
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Punjab Towards New Horizons 


The Punjab Government under the leadership of Sardar Darbara Singh has embarked upon a massive programme for 


accelerated economic growth and social justice. Here are some of the facets of its multipronged thrust :— 
* Various components of 25 Point Socio-Economic Programme of Prime Minister Shrimati Indira Gandhi and late 
Shri Sanjay Gandhi, M.P. will be implemented for which Rs 206 crores have been set apart in 1980-81. 
* Work on 450 crores Thein Dam and other on-going projects including Ropar Thermal Plant given priority. 
* Power generation will be enhanced at a cost of Rs. 104-31 crores as against 81.01 crores last year. 


* More than 28,000 tubewells will be energised and 1,40,000 general and 3,000 industrial connections given to the 
consumers, ; 

* Foodgrains production to be raised to 125 lakh tonnes during 1980-81 from 112 lakh tonnes last year. Rs. 5.10 crores 
also earmarked for giving incentives and relief to the farmers. Govt. of India also requested to raise wheat and 
paddy procurement support prices. 

* 3.000 hectares of land will be brought under horticulture for promotion of diversification in agriculture. 

* Three tier system of Panchayati Raj revived. Incentives to best administered panchayats in each block also assured. 

* Rs, One crore set apart for rural industries the number of which will increase to 6,000 from 3,000 Jast year. Central 
Government’s sanction for getting up light commercial vehicle project in Punjab being obtained. Proposals to set up 
spinning mills, cotton spinning mills and electronic exchange equipment units also drawn up. 

* 10,000 new residential houses for landless agricultural workers will be constructed in the countryside, - 

* An intensive village to village survey undertaken to identify the weakest of the weaker sections who are having to 

oe Lal the poverty line so as to bring them into the beneficiary fold of specific development scheme meant for their 

uplift. - 

Rs, 30 crores will be disbursed as loan amongst weaker sections, Scheduled Castes, Special component'plan for the 

current year also envisages an expenditure of Rs, 8.06 crores for their welfare under different schemes of various 

Departments.. 

Mor than 12,717 standard acres of surplus land will be distributed amongst Scheduled Castes and agricultural 

workers. -~ 

An all time record amount of over Rs, 100 crores will be spent for development of education in the State and covered 

accommodation for all the primary schools in the State promised in three years. 

* Direct and indirect employment will be’created for more than one lakh persons as a result of investment of Rs, 300 
crores under various plan schemes to be implemented this year. 

* Short, medium and long term credit worth Rs, 185 crores will be distributed to the farmers through Cooperative 
Institutions as against Rs. 150 crores last year: , 


+ 


* 


+ 


Inserted by: 
PUBLIC-RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, PUNJAB. 
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Nationa! 
Advance: 
Learning 
from 
History 


E. HABIBULLAH 


A look at recent history shows that India, which 
was the richest country of the world only 250 
years ago, has become one of the world’s poor 
countries. We blamed it on the British but when the 
British left we were hesitant to make any radical 
changes from their ways. We talked of freedom 
without answering the question: Freedom for whom 
or freedom from what? We dreamt dreams and even 
tried to give them shape before we were free, by 
such means as the Nehru Committee which visualis- 
ed anew structure of economy and production for 
free India. In the dark winter of British rule we 
looked forward to that spring which must come; 
and at daybreak we ask, where is it? 

Iwas in my thirties during partition, and was 
posted in New Delhi at Army Headquarters. On the 
morning of August 15, I looked out of my Canning 
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Lane house and thought I breathed fresh air. As I 
looked across Curzon Road my mood clouded a 
little. My thoughts crossed the road to Constitution 
Club where I had gone only a few weeks earlier to 
pay my respects to the Frontier Gandhi, Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan. I had last seen him striding 
down the tidy, well-kept foot-path beside the wall at 
Peshawar. I had seen this vigorous, clear-eyed, fear- 
less leader as the sinecure of all eyes. Dr Khan 
Saheb, his brother, and even more Dr Khan Saheb’s 
son John, were good friends. Dr Khan Saheb 
always welcomed us Indian personnel of the 16th 
Light Cavalry when we went to pay our respects, 

So now lhad gone to see the towering and fear- 
less Badshah Khan, to renew those wonderful 
memories and to ask him what his own view was 
of partition. He was sitting on the floor, but his pre- 
sence filled the quite hot room, with one fan on in 
the middle of summer, just before the rains. I greet- 
ed him with warm salaams. He barely looked up 
and waved a hand slightly towards his face. There 
was silence and an atmosphere of exceptional solem- 
nity. My wife and I sat down after asking about the 
leader’s health. After a while I ventured, “What in 
your opinion is the value of freedom with parti- 
tion?” ‘Why do you ask me?” he said. “They never 
consulted me. We Pathans probably had to suffer 
more than anyone else in order to stand up to the 
British; but they never consulted us”. 

Here was this great hero, with fire still in his eye, 
unconquerable courage in every inch of him; but his 
frame seemed to have drooped and he seemed to 
despair of all that was around him. His voice was 
full of sorrow. I thought to myself that there would 
be no room in Pakistan for him. So I ventured to 
say, “You must now ask the doctor (his brother) 
and you too must make your home in India. There 
are many things you can do for us’’. He shook his 
head and said, “No, I am going back. I belong 
there. Those are my people”. His voice trailed off. 
We left after a few minutes. But that picture of the 
great man, defying the world and totally loyal to his 
people, will remain with me to the end. 

So, that humid August morning, I felt a slight 
emptiness in the pit of my stomach when I cast my 
eye across the road and thought to myself, “Where 
will Badshah Khan be today and what will he be 
doing?’’. Soon my thoughts were drowned in scenes 
of hilarity, while bad news also started to come 
across the frontier of cruelty to the minorities. Yet 
we began to prepare ourselves for the main function 
of that day, the flag-hoisting ceremony beyond 
India Gate. We had our invitation cards, and had, 
the day before, made sure of where we were to be 
seated so that we could go straight there without 
assistance. When we did arrive about half an hour 
before the scheduled time, we found a sea of 
humanity from India Gate to the Stadium, and this 
spread further afield in greater or lesser degree up 
to Vijay Chowk. There was no question of seats or 
of sitting. One simply stood amidst this human 
surge facing the flag-pole. The rest has been well 
recorded. So, after the unfurling ofthe flag, we 
slowly dispersed, taking our thoughts with us. 

I told myself: “What is there difficult or impos- 
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sible of achievement? If you multiply the human 
concourse we witnessed today by hundreds of thous- 
ands, that is India”. Then I said to myself, “Why 
should it be two countries today? When I served in 
the Frontier, I was as one with them. Why not for 
ever? What are my needs which are not theirs?” 
And as I neared my house I said, “We took part in 
a terrible war, we all fought as Indians in the Indian 
Army; but who has bothered to consult us, whether 
or not we want to separate?”’ So by the time I was 
home again my mood of hope was clouded by re- 
gret and doubt. 

Looking back on that day now, one finds that 
life is no longer full of hope. Of course, at the age of 
70, there is not much space in which to store hopes; 
but there should be horizons for the country. 
` Instead, we find that there still are “miles to go”. 
We must at this point ask ourselves, Why? 

The answer rests in class interest. Let us take a 
look, 

_ With the rise of the World bourgeois class'in the 
17th and 18th centuries, power shifted from the 
hands of individual despots to the people. It was 
supposed then that the 19th century would see a 
great surge forward of the people, the elimination 
of want and social injustices; a continual creation 
and establishment of cultural levels reaching out to 
all humanity. But as it unfolded, history showed 
the even greater ruthlessness of the bourgeoisie and 
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the comprador, than of yore. Furthermore, depriva- 
tion of the masses and the massive exploitation of 
the weak became even more marked. Where earlier 
the serf, the king and the people had an established 
relationship, the capitalist had acquired the power 
to use and throw aside whomsoever he wished. 
This laid the foundation for sharp class antagonism 
followed by open class struggle, leading ultimately 
to the October Revolution in the USSR and the 
age of socialism. 

But in India, the imperialist powers had ruled 
with the consent of the feudal elements whom they 
had consistently protected. In fact, it was the 
European intruders who had created a feudal class 
in India. So, after the 1857 Mutiny in which many 
of the lower classes and some of the self-interested 
feudal overlords had joined hands with the soldiers, 
Britain was forced to abolish the East India Com- 
pany, and within two decades of the Mutiny to 
permit the rudiments of capitalism, by establishing 
some modern industries, chiefly leather and cloth to 
supply the Army serving in India. By doing this 
they saved the cash they would have had to spend 
to buy these goods from abroad, and could invest 
it to create more subordinates. 

In 1857 we saw the final destruction of Mughal, 
Muslim-cum-Rajput power in India; but Syed 
Ahmed Bareilvi’s followers and other Muslim sects 
sought death or glory by opposing Britain to the 
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bitter end. To a lesser or greater degree they carried 
on up to Chauri Chaura in the 1920s. The Mapilla 
rebellion in the extreme south was inspired by 
this struggle. Consequent on the basic changes 
brought about by 1857 those (chiefly caste Hindus) 
who had their traditional vocations shaped by 
service to the feudal bosses, now changed to face 
the new environment. They took to Western eco- 
nomies and Western professions to fit themselves 
into the new ways of life.-Liberalism rapidly took 
root among them; but by 1880 an ICS officer, 
Hume, founded the National Congress, giving shape 
to the leading bourgeois political forum of India. 

Another Syed Ahmad started the Aligarh move- 
ment to divert the Muslims also into the Western 
(British) stream. By 1906 the Viceroy was ready to 
exploit the contradiction that developed in the 
nascent Indian middle class. It was not difficult to 
preserve in the conflict two religious forces. It was 
this middle class shape which helped England to 
depart in peace. 

Thus, when the British decided that India was 
not economically worth keeping in subjugation, it 
was still the most desirable place in the world to 
exploit. They did not take long to see how it could 
be done. 

Each of the two wars that overtook the world 
left Britain no choice but to accelerate industrial 
production in India. After the first war Kanpur and 
Bombay took on the look of industry. After the 
second war thé Indian money-lender bought out 
British interests where he could and shared in them 
where he could not. He reached a position where he 


could take the reins in both hands. But the east ° 


and north-west of India had strong feudal interests 
which were viable. They had Muslim majorities, 
so it was easy to come to terms with Jinnah for a 
separate nation-state, though the western wing had 
never voted for Muslim power. 

In this the British parliamentary system, which 
is a symbol of bourgeois capitalist hegemony, came 
to their rescue. In the early twenties, several leading 
Congressmen had almost pushed Gandhiji into 
accepting office and fighting elections. The 1937 
election gave the impression that through this 
system people’s power had been well established. 
But in fact Britain was making sure that the future 
of India was passing well and truly into the hands 
of the rising capitalists of a limited class and select 
cases. 

Duing the war that followed, while the political 
leaders went to jail, the situation created by them 
in 1942 was such that they could negotiate with 
whichever side won. Only the Communists, taking 
a look at the world situation, saw the war as a life- 
and-death struggle for socialism and also for the 
combined world forces against imperialism in decay 
in the form of totalitarian fascism. They opposed 
brutal domination of the earth by a ‘master race’. 
The Communists are even today reviled for this 
stand, but it was the only possible stand for victory 
of the peoples of the world. Any other stand was 
opportunistic. 

With the end of the war, the war-time accumula- 
tions of capital were very powerful. The first 
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political manifestation of this was a hurried 
rapprochement with Britain and weeding out of all, 
even seemingly, socialist elements from seats of 
power. Thus negotiation and agreement with 
Britain was according to British wishes, in a spirit 
of bonhomie. While Britain left behind a Trojan 
horse in the form of a disputed and vague partition 
of India in which Pakistan was from the start at 
Britain’s beck and call, she ‘educated’ us to retain 
an outmoded bureaucracy and a parliamentary 
system, and to create the most wasteful and 
indecisive armed forces organisations, such as even 
she herself did not maintain in India. 

No wonder 1947 was a year of joy for those 
governed only by their emotions. They looked to 
their heroes who had been to prison as wondermen 
capable of taking the country forward. The popular 
emotion to undertake such a thrust was certainly 
there. But how could it be harnessed? We had 
before us the lesson of the Soviet Union; but could 
we politically dare to study and apply the lesson? 

A look at India’s first Cabinet shows that Nehru, 
Giri and possibly Azad were the only ones who 
could think in terms of the people. The others were 
all ready to help the prosperity of India through 
industrial growth; the growth of friends who had 
financed them in the struggle and those now ready 
to finance them. Within a decade we find Chief 
Ministers, Cabinet Ministers, MLAs and MPs. all 
associated with big finance. Quickly followed the 
next stage in the shape of foreign collaboration. 
This opened the way for inroads by foreign capital 
ready to exploit India, the best market in the 
world. 

Again, the lone Nehru, instinctively feeling his 
way towards socialism, forced the issue about the 
establishment ofan infrastructure by creating heavy 
industries and heavy machine-building capabilities. 
But towards the end of his life, how weary he was 
of his lone role! Those of us who met him then, 
will well remember this. The public sector never 
had a chance to function. It has quietly been con- 
verted into a state-capitalist sector. 

But what is the public sector? It is the sector 
owned by the people of India. It is the sector in 
which the workers are equal partners and where the 
management staff are appointed by the Government. 
Therefore, the workers, in working for the public, 
are also working for themselves. The public sector 
is the infrastructure to meet the natural need (or 
demand) for further and quicker growth and for the 
creation of goods to meet the necessities and grow- 
ing standards of national consumption. This is the 
base for national employment. Pricing has to 
depend on cost of provision of raw material, cost of 
replacement or expansion and cost of internal social 
inputs. The remuneration of workers and all others 
has to be fixed on a national pay system. What 
create discontent are illogical remuneration and 
disparities in living standards. The producer is not 
consulted, but is ordered to produce. He has no say 
onthe norms and is presented with the fact of 
having to do without those things which the higher- 
ups, who make decisions, are enabled to have. 

The labour union system in India is probably the 
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Worst and weakest in the world. Even the most 
conservative political parties have organised unions 
of their own. The disarray is so great that India’s 
innocent labour knows not who stands for its 
interest. There are even caste-based unions. This 
suits employers well. One also remembers the late 
Michael John going about in a car provided for him 
at Jamshedpur where he also had a house, This is 
the position since the INTUC was formed in rivalry 
to the AITUC. But-where is the room for collective 
bargaining in the public sector if it is properly 
organised? Jt would mean the workers are bargain- 
ing against their own interests and against the 
people of India! 

But from top to bottom the public sector is run 
and judged as if it is the same as the private sector. 
It is run primarily for profit, without any planned 
output; whereas the output should not only have 
been planned but further use of the end-product and 
its correct.utilisation constantly monitored. Cases 
we can highlight today are the products of our 
electrical equipment and generator making plants 
and our steel production. While the former cannot 
hope to catch up with the national backlog for years, 
the latter cannot, for lack of ‘resources’ and produc- 
tive efficiency, meet the national demand, so that 


this year alone we have to import 500 crores worth 
of iron and steel. 
Even in the villages, where there is said to be so- 


remunerative prices too. 


and profiteering. 
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foodgrains helps in the battle against 


called Panchayati Raj, the British parliamentary syś- 
tem has come face to face with nemesis. Every party 
fights to establish a hold, so that it can get votes. 
Such votes are best organised with the stick; so the 
services Of those who intimidate and corrupt, and 
collude with the underworld, are indentured. Village 
life today is marked by sharpening of the struggle 
among themselves by such elements throughout the 
countryside, in my own State of UP for instance. 
In Punjab and Haryana, where the big landlord still 
dominates, he does so through such elements. Thus, 
if one person or party dominates a panchayat, the 
others tend to get together to oppose him or it. 
Who is left to serve the people? The police, who 
are Of the old British tradition, find that they have 
to face these alternatives. Can they ensure law and 
order with fairness? There is a large field where it 
could be advantageous for them not to be very 
honest. Isit not clearly the system that creates 
these circumstances of lawlessness? 

In 1948 the defence budget of India was below the 
region of Rs 175 crores. Today it has rocketed to 
over Rs 3,300 crores. What great measure of secu- 
rity has that increase heralded? India and Pakistan 
face each other eyeball to eyeball and accuse each 
other of increasing the sizes of their armed forces. 
What is the danger that India poses to Pakistan or 
Pakistan to India? I did ask one of the Daudbhai 
family not so long ago, “Why not have normal fron- 
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tiers?? After a brief silence he came out with 
“Bila kha jaiga’ (will eat us up). By creating 
vested interests opposed to each other with a threat 
to their security, the British had arranged to enjoy 
the fruits thereof. | 

So we have trodden the paths of poverty, sickness 
and weakness. Wehave gone through the motions 
of progress and are still advancing. We turn out 
doctors, scientists and technicians — but without 
proper inter-relation. The path of pragmatism will 
hold us back and the brain drain must grow. The 
democratic approach for India is broad democratic 
cooperation with ever-increasing profiles of produc- 


tion, with a powerful heavy machinery and machine 


tool manufacturing base. The provision of mass 
transportation and electric power in cities and rural 
areas can help reduce the growing disparities. 

Can we afford to spend Rs 3,300 crores on defence 
with an exclusive defence production and go on 
denying ourselves the full utilisation of our heavy 
industries? Where accumulation of resources is 
being suppressed or denied is in the useless growth 
of offices and control mechanisms, and in the para- 
military and military forces which are on the in- 
crease. These go largely to maintain a kind of law 
and order which Mahatma Gandhi once described 
as “the peace of the grave.” If every Indian family 
is to be provided half a pound of atta/rice per head 
per day and enough salt and lentil to go with it, it 
could also be, after consultation, put to work on one 
ofa myriad useful things from stone-breaking to 
manufacture of things in labour-intensive industry. 
The denizens of the catacombs known as offices can 
be put to work. These can be organised in local and 
regional groups and such groups can co-ordinate 
with each other over the length and breadth of the 
land. Backward regions need rapidly to be opened 
up. Health and education services together with 
roti, kapra, makan (bread, clothes and a roof) can 
be quickly provided by self-organisation, co-opera- 
tion and production, ending the need for a contrac- 
tor. Such a productive effort is highly flexible, 
constantly need-based. 

The word regimentation is used as a bad word. Is 
regimentation bad? I have spent my life in a regi- 
ment. War needs supreme effort, therefore regi- 
mentation is necessary. People’s effort and their 
work and çooperation for their own good, the good 
of the public, a fraternal contribution properly con- 
trolled, is just at the opposite pole of prevention 
of strikes, banning of trade unions, fruits of pro- 
duction going into the pockets of a small member 
of families. 

Was it the freedom of India for which we 
fought, or for the freedom of some to grow at the 
expense of others? Even those who go through the 
defence services are fed, clad, educated, and then 
produced as the cream of manhood. They are then 
carefully cut out of the social order, excised from 
India’s work-force and carelessly thrown on the 
growing heap of poverty-stricken and demoralised 
people. If put to work they could have created 
wonders. 

So Jong as we follow the lure of profits, the 
capitalist modes of lending and rates of interest, 
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their banking systems, and the old imperial legacies 


. of organisation of the bourgeoisie and armed forces, 


neither our economy nor our social order can take 
an upward turn. We have to, as the Bible says, 
“agree with thine adversary quickly”. It ts even 
more important for our neighbours than it is for 
ourselves to be certain of peace in order to have 
hopes of shared prosperity. Free flow of goods 
and culture will then have to become a regional 
feature. 

The most urgent and difficult task for India is to 
overcome caste-based vested interests. The best and 
most direct solution is to have universal conscrip- 
tion. Conscription, properly done, can involve 
work as well as military training. In the socialist 
countries it has been one of the prime factors in 
countering prejudices. Conscription can be an 
economic asset. 

Lastly we come to the suggestion that study be 
made from the Planning Commission and the Home 
Ministry downwards of the Stalin-Lenin theory of 
the “question of nationalities.” Based on this they 
solved a far more diverse problem of peoples of far 
greater historical and ethnic differences than we 
will ever have to face. The USSR stretches over 
one-sixth of the world’s land space from the North 
Sea and the Mediterranean to the Pacific. The 
problem, as proved by subsequent history, was 
brilliantly solved therefor all time. We must take a 
lesson from the pages of history. 

As I said at the start and hope I have now shown, 
vested interests, based on class which in India is 
supported by caste is our prime enemy. Unless we 
eliminate class we cannot suppress caste differences. 
We cannot mete out-justice. It is not sufficient for 
all to be “equal before the law”, when the law itself 
protects some classes against others. 

From time to time people point out how we 
have made progress since 1947. Who can deny 
that in many spheres we have made strides? But 
what is the measure of the progress of a nation? 
Comparison with other countries may seem 
odious. 

The rapid and continuing progress of the socialist 
world, as compared to the bursting and even self- 
devouring capitalist world, may also be an _ unplea- 
sant reminder for some. But as good Indians let us 
look inward: The two leading industrial houses that 
were always considered our biggest and which 
backed the freedom movement then, were probably 
not worth Rs 200 crores between them in 1947. 
Today they have capital only just short of India’s 
1980 defence budget! Dozens of others are now 
worth more than these two then were. Yet, while 
the percentage of literacy has now increased, the 
total number of illiterate people is far greater than 
in 1947. The number of people living below the 
starvation line in 1980 is greater than the total 
population of undivided India. If this is the 
measure of our progress, we can see what is the 
progress of those areas that were also once 
India. 

Hungry stomachs breed greed and ferocity. Only 
a classless society can change this situation and 
give us a new direction. [] 
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CMDA stands for Calcutta Metro- 
politan Development Authority. It is 
engaged in infrastructural development 
work in the metropolis. 


Waiter Supply 


Provision of drinking water 
supply in a wide 1450 sq. km 
area for nearly nine million 
people is the task It is being 


q 


tackled by augmenting the . 


capacity of the Palta Waterworks,constructing 
new waterworks at Garden Reach and How- 
rah (to be completed next year), new under- 
ground reservoirs (Auckland Square is ready 
and work is going on at Subodh Mullick 
Square), new deep tubewells and miles and 
miles of pipes to carry drinking water to the 
remotest corners. 


t 


in Traffic ang 
OE Transportation 
Besides arterial roads like 
Barrackpore- Kalyani ex- 
pressway and Eastern- 
Metropolitan bypass (both under construc- 
tion). many roads have been widened 
(Diamond Harbour Road. Acharya Prafulla 
Chandra Road, Acharya Jagadish Chandra 
Bose Road, Raja Subodh Mullick Road, 
Sarat Bose Road etc.) bridges have been built 
(Chetla, Ultadanga and Ballygunge), subway 
constructed (Howrah), and to add, streets 
illuminated 


Sewerage and 


Rann Drainage 
> Large areas which were 
LN SS unsewered before now have 

the benefit of underground 
drainage for disposal of storm water and 
sewerage Chronic waterlogging points ‘are 
being treated and old sewers and canals are 
being renovated 








Slum Improvement 


Efforts are being made to 
improve all the slums of 
the metropolis by providing 
tap water. paved roads, 
sanitary latrines and elec- 

: tricry. Moreover. consider- 
able progress has been achieved in extending 
the services (like new roads, drains and 
water reservoirs) to the people of Municipal 
and Anchal areas of the metropolitan district 


New Township 


Work has started on two 
new townships at Baishnab- 
Ht ghata-Patuli and East Cal- 
cutta. These will provide not 
only housing for the poor but 
also opportunities for them 
to earn their livelihood 


Besides, CMDA_ constructs new primary 
schools and renovates old ones. It has pro- 








“jects on Health, Solid Waste Management, 


Parks and Playgrounds, Cattle Resettlement 
and beautification of roads and avenues and 
constructs sanitary latrines in place of service 
privies free of cost 


Whatever has been achieved has been possi- 
ble because of people’s cooperation. People 
are not only beneficiaries, they are partners 
in metropolitan development 


Something has been achieved: much remains 
to be done. 
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Public Relations Directorate, 
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INDIA-CHINA BORDER 


Being 
Led 


Garden Path’? 


S.N. ANTIA 


HE 1962 India-China armed conflict over the 
border issue between the two countries, brought 
upon us national humiliation. In its wake, on 
November 8, 1962, Parliament solemnly resolved 
“With hope and faith, this House affirms the firm 
resolve of the Indian people to drive out the aggressor 
from the sacred soil of India, however long the strug- 
gle may be”. 
This pledge, coming as it did a decade and a half 
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after Pakistan’s illegal occupation of our territory in 
Jammu and Kashmir and soon after our political 
and military debacle in NEFA (now Arunachal 
Pradesh), was perhaps a spontaneous emotional out- 
let. More precisely, it underlined Parliament’s 
remorse and shame at not being able to safeguard 
our territorial integrity. Typical of the political - 
environment and loss of national morale prevailing 
at that time, the pledge was nothing more than 
rhetoric. It lacked conviction and realism. 

Eighteen years have elapsed since, and the pledge 
remains unfulfilled. To be brutally frank but prag- 
matic, it is unlikely to be fulfilled either politically 
or militarily in the foreseeable future. The inter- 
national political environment has undergone such 
vast changes and political and military postures and 
attitudes are so different from those in the sixties, 
that only the most incorrigible optimist or a govern- 
ment with no sense of historical perspective can 
hope that the miracle of recovering every inch of 
our territory could materialise at the turn of the 
century. 

Yet it would not be out of place to emphasise 
that our past approach to territorial problems could 
have been made easier had we adopted a more prag- 
matic approach based on real-politik rather than 
relying on sham diplomatic and political morality, 
to recover at least those portions of our territories 
in Jammu and Kashmir illegally occupied by Paki- 
stan. We failed to grasp the opportunities during 
the 1947 and 1965 wars with Pakistan to press home 
the military advantage we had and recover territories 
that rightly belonged to us under international law 
and usage. Even during the 1971 Indo-Pakistan 
war we missed a golden opportunity to make use of 
captured Pakistani territory and the ninety thousand 
prisoners-of-war of a demoralised nation and its 
armed forces, as an effective bargaining counter to 
recover the territories grabbed by Pakistan. 

Now comes a suggestion by China, that its border 
problem with India be settled on the basis of the 
present line of actual contro]. The suggestion, 
initially made through the medium of an interview 
with a visiting Indian editor, may or may not have 
been conveyed to New Delhi formally. This is not 
important, as the Chinese have a penchant for 
making policy announcements in devious ways. 
However, it is reasonable to assume that at least the 
broad outlines of de-freezing the Sino-Indian border 
dispute were discussed by Chinese officials with 
External Affairs Secretary Gonsalves during the 
latter’s recent visit to China. 

Prima facie the proposal enunciated by Chinese 
Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping involves a “package” 
deal. Inter alia, it is willing to recognise the ‘“so- 
called” McMahon Line in the eastern sector, while 
it expects India to recognise the status quo in the 
western sector which includes occupied territories 
in the Ladakh and Aksai Chin regions. If on the 
other hand the two sides could not reach agreement 
on this problem, then it could be put aside and other 
measures to normalise relations continued. 

The confusion caused by an earlier statement on 
the border issue by the Chairman of the Chinese 
Foreign Relations Committee, Wang Bingman, on 
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the actual existence or otherwise of the McMahon 
Line, but released for publication subsequent to 
Deng’s authoritative statement of the Chinese posi- 
tion, should cause us no undue alarm. The Chinese 
over the years have never formally accepted the 
McMahon Line as a demarcated border between the 
two countries. 

The Government of India’s initial reaction to the 
Chinese move has been one of studied caution. 
While on the one hand it welcomes the move by 
China for making efforts to normalise relations, on 
the other hand it is chary of giving any positive 
indication at present on the “package”? deal, which 
has far-reaching political and military ramifications. 
Yet there is nothing new or significant in the latest 
Chinese proposal, as it is a reiteration of the policy 
enunciated by the late Chou En-lai in the sixties and 
resembles what Beijing told former External Affairs 
Minister Vajpayee when he visited China in February 
1979. New Delhi has sufficient time to formulate 
its considered stand. Perhaps there may be ways 
other than the “package” solution suggested by the 
Chinese which could prove more effective and 
enduring. 

If it is any consolation to India and her people, 
China’s concern on the score of territory is not con- 
fined to this country alone. It embraces three other 
areas: border dispute with Russia along the Ursuir 
river and in the Singkiang region; West Pacific, 
revolving round the question of territorial waters 
and continental shelf as in the case of the Paracel 
Islands (the Spratley group) with Vietnam; and dis- 
pute over the Senkaku peninsula at present under 
the occupation of Japan. Then there is the well- 
known and prolonged dispute over the establish- 
ment of the rightful authority in regard to Taiwan. 

After the 1962 India-China war, the Chinese 
wanted the world community to note that on the 
question of demarcation of boundaries between her 
and her neighbours she is ali sweet reasonableness. 
To highlight alleged Indian intransigence, she con- 
cluded border demarcation treaties with small and 
weak nations like Burma and Nepal who could 
hardly be expected to resist the pressures of a 
powerful neighbour. Yet with India, asis the case 
with the USSR and Vietnam, China has maintained 
its adamant posture and has not hesitated to use the 
force of arms. 

China’s thesis that historically the areas now 
under its occupation belong to her and only the 
unequal treaties concluded in the past with the 
British and Russian imperialists have distorted the 
geographical and historical boundaries, is unaccept- 
able in international forums. Would China like us 
to believe that the configuration of other nations’ 
boundaries, including her own, was not a legacy of 
history? But let that pass. Recriminations over the 
past will only add to more bitterness. It is also not 
in our national interest to change through military 
means what diplomacy has failed to achieve all these 

ears. 
. It is interesting to note the timing of the latest 
Chinese proposal. The feelers for a border settle- 
ment come at a time when generally world opinion 
is unfavourable to the Soviet Union on account of 
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her intervention in Afghanistan. The timing also 
coincides with the knowledge that its own unpro- 
voked attack on Vietnam is all but forgotten by the 
world community. In China’s assessment, India’s 
stand on Afghanistan is not entirely pro-Russian 
as the former has unequivocally declared its opposi- 
tion to any form of military intervention by any 
country big or small. China now has perhaps shed 
its earlier apprehensions about the Indo-Soviet 
Friendship Treaty and the possibility of any Indo- 
Soviet Collaboration to encircle her from the south. 
It has also taken into consideration the cool Indian ` 
response to Soviet overtures on an Asian Security 
Pact. It must also have noted with satisfaction 
India’s sympathetic but constructive attitude to- 
wards Pakistan in the wake of the crisis in Afgha- 
nistan and its efforts to enlarge the scope of further 
normalisation of Indo-Pak relations. 

The Chinese proposal must have the full support 
of the USA, its enemy number one of yester-years 
but now an avowed friend and supporter of China’s 
confrontation with the Soviet Union. The Chinese 
have also calculated that the erstwhile paramount 
power in India, Britain, will lend diplomatic support 
to the latest border settlement proposal notwith- 
standing the fact that so-called “unequal” treaties 
were concluded during British rule at the zenith of 
its imperial power. Now a second-rate world power, 
Britain can hardly ignore the prospects of increased 
trade and commerce and the immense investments 
she is prepared to make in China for the establish- 
ment of sophisticated military hardware installations 
and cannot bother about the niceties of treaties 
concluded in the past. Since Pakistani and Chinese 
political and strategic interests now converge, parti- 
cularly with their physical link-up through the Kara- 
koram Highway, and as both these countries are 
in an identical position of illegal occupation of our 
territories in Jammu and Kashmir, it is certain that 
their basic approach has been closely discussed and 
coordinated. 

India too must have taken note of the changing 
pattern of China’s political and military posture — 


‘the discarding of pro-Mao doctrines and practices 


and the evolution of more down-to-earth policies; 
China’s new equations in global strategy in the con- 
solidation of its friendly ties with the USA for car- 
ving out its spheres of influence in the South-East 
Asia and Pacific regions; its overtures to NATO 
countries and the joint Sino-US bid to accentuate 
the anti-Soviet confrontation; the likely emergence 
of a US-China-Japan axis; the rapid strides China 
is making in rearming and modernising the PLA 
with active support and help from the USA, its 
NATO allies and other Western nations; its emer- 
gence as a ranking nuclear power; its bid to acquire 
the leadership of South-East Asia and its arrogant 
posture towards its one-time Communist friend 
Vietnam to weaken Soviet influence in this region, 
as well as in West Asia; its active and close political 
and military support to its newly-found ally Pakis- 
tan, including her nuclear programme for the manu- 
facture of a deterrent. Its temporary shift on 
Kashmir, that it is a bi-lateral problem between 
India and Pakistan, from its earlier theme of ‘self- 
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determination’, is perhaps a tactical gambit in rela- 
tion to the border settlement problem and it may 
change once again depending on the outcome of the 
move on the border dispute. Finally, India must 
-have taken note of not only the intense internal 
struggle now being waged in the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party for political leadership and for control 
of the PLA, but also of the stifled but quite percep- 
tible trend among the Chinese people for a more 
democratic set-up and personal liberty. 

It would be desirable to analyse some of the 


implications of the acceptance or otherwise. of the. 


latest Chinese “package”? proposal. Prima facie the 
temptations to accept it in its present form or with 
some suitable modifications are. many. There is 
an inclination in this country, among some Govern- 
ment officials and ranking politicians, to concede 
that there is a genuine territorial dispute arising 
out of differing interpretations of the position at 
the end of British rule in India and from the diver- 
gent views about the merits of documents handed 
down from the British period. Acceptance of the 
Chinese proposal will, therefore, end the dispute 
which has soured relations between the two great 
nations of Asia. It would increase the country’s 
foreign policy options or at least lend them greater 
flexibility. China and India working in consonance 
could be a major factor for ensuring would peace 
and stability generally, and in Asia particularly. 


Since the Simla Agreement between India and 
Pakistan is based on acceptance by the two sides of 
the line of control being inviolable, it will make it 
easier to secure Pakistani acceptance for settlement 
of the Kashmir issue, thus enabling India to end 
both the longstanding border disputes almost simul- 
taneously. The enormous burden of defence expen- 
diture now being incurred could be reduced sub- 
stantially and funds diverted to the socio-economic 
progress of millions of our citizens living below the 
poverty line. Settlement of the boundary dispute 
will also help New Delhi in stabilising the political 
and economic situation in the North-Eastern Region 
and bring the subversive and secessionist extremist 
groups aided and abetted by outside powers under 
control. These are all valid and strong arguments, 
at present only but in the realm of conjecture. 

The implications that arise from non-acceptance 
of the Chinese proposal are also many and varied. 
It has been contended that without a border settle- 
ment with China and/or Pakistan, India will have to 
reckon with the possibility of more disquieting deve- 
lopments in this region. Acceptance of the ‘‘so- 
called” McMahon Line on the basis of the line of 
actual control would mean formal acceptance by 
India of a newly-aligned border as an internationally 
recognised boundary. India will therefore forfeit her 
sovereign rights to those areas and territories which 
lie outside the scope of the new boundary but in- 
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-orporated in the various internationally recognised 
reaties inherited by her as successor power at the 
ime of Independence. This is basically against 
Mndia’s consistent stand all these years and totally 
oullifies irrefutable historical and cartographic evi- 
wdence established in the Jagat Mehta boundary 
meport. As regards the Aksai Chin region, the argu- 
ement that if there was any Indian control’ Chinese 
-activity would have been detected much earlier, or 
the Chinese plea that they have constructed a lot of 
highways, ete., is spurious. This type of argument 
does not give licence or moral or physical right to 
any country, big or small, to occupy another 
nation’s territory surreptitiously. 

The territories occupied by China and Pakistan 
are an integral part of the Union of India and its 
sovereignty cannot be bartered away without violat- 
ing the Constitution and without the express will 
of.the people and Parliament. The Chinese proposal 
will only legitimise aggression or illegal occupation 
of another sovereign nation’s territory. While China 
is so anxious about retaining the Aksai Chin 
region, which may currently rank high in her vital- 
national-interest considerations, she must also re- 
alise that her surreptitious occupation of this region 
is against international law and morality. At the 
same time, she must reassess her vociferous protests 
over Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, which is 
by no means aimed at annexation of any territory of 
that country, or its own unprovoked armed attack 
on Vietnam for further acquisition of another 
nation’s territory by raising the bogey of a border 
dispute. The Desai Government’s stand ruling out 
close relations with China unless it vacated aggres- 
sion was consistent with India’s basic policy tenet, 
apart from re-emphasising the strong emotional 
appeal it has for the people of India. The Chinese 
proposal also has the implied suggestion that it is 
offering concessions to India is a spirit of good- 
will in order to end the border impasse. It is doubt- 
ful whether the Government or Parliament will 
accept this view. These too are valid and strong 
arguments based on realities. 

In considering the last of the options open to India 
for normalising relations with China sans a border 
settlement, there appears to be no impediment. 
Nonetheless, even with all the goodwill. we may 
muster, realistically the process of normalisation 
can be only on a restricted scale. Frankly speaking, 
both countries will have a facade of friendship 
and outward cordiality without substantive rapport 
or progress, with the long dark shadow of non- 
settlement of the border issue looming large in the 
background. On the other hand, the longer the 
time taken for reconciliation on the border issue, 
the greater the consolidation by China and Pakistan 
of their entrenched positions in the occupied areas 
in a fast-developing geo-political and military situa- 
tion in this region. 

As regards Pakistan, her independent foreign 
policy options are limited as these are circumscrib- 
‘ed by those of the United Stats and China to a 
‘great extent. Over the past decade Chinese-Pakis- 
tani political military relations have developed con- 
siderably. Both countries are now physically linked 
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albeit through occupied Indian territory. Pakistan 
therefore will not opt for a settlement with India 
on the Kashmir issue until the final Chinese res- 
ponse is known. No political or military leader- 
ship in Pakistan has ever or will ever be able to 
mould Pakistani public opinion towards rapproche- 
ment over Kashmir. The present massive rearma- 
ment programme being undertaken by Pakistan 
gives little room for, feeling that notwithstanding 
the Simla Agreement it has shed its anti-India 
posture, 

In considering the Chinese proposal, the crucial 

role of the Soviet Union just cannot be ignored. Its 
influence in West, South and South-East Asia in 
the current geo-political context is a reality. Over 
the years the Soviet Union has been India’s staun- 
chest friend and supporter. It has made substantial 
contributions in many spheres of our national end- 
eavour. The Indo-Soviet Friendship Treaty is an 
important factor in sub-continental geo-political 
and economic considerations. 
. New Delhi has repeatedly emphasised that nor- 
malisation of relations with China will not be at the 
expense of our tested friendship with the Soviet 
Union. In considering this aspect, India cannot 
ignore the rabid anti-Soviet stance of China on 
global and local issues. The Soviet factor there- 
fore, must assume considerable importance in the 
formulation of our border settlement policy. 

These are some of the major implications that 
come to the fore in the wake of the Chinese border 
settlement proposal. This is not to suggest at this 
juncture that New Delhi accept or reject the pro- 
posal, but its many-sided ramifications must -be 
thoroughly studied in detail in all respects and 
from all angles in the light of India’s national 
interests. There is urgent need for eliciting public 
Opinion on this vital issue before the Chinese 
Foreign Minister, or his successor, chooses to visit 
this country at some distant date. It would be 
pertinent to point out that while the people of India 
have given the present Central Government a mas- 
sive mandate, if public opinion is moulded along 
constructive lines, irrespective of party politics, 
whatever may be the ultimate decision of the Gov- 
ernment on the border issue, the country should be 
able to support it with one voice. The ultimate 
decision so taken must be in conformity with our 
national interests and national honour. 

What the future may’ unfold, even in the next 
few months, is difficult to forecast. Let us be prag- 
matic and take decisions by which the millions in 
India can live in honour and peace. We have over- 
come centuries of foreign domination; we have 
during the past three decades as a sovereign, indep- 
endent nation made reasonable progress in all 
spheres of national endeavour. The process of nor- 
malisation of relations between India and China 
will be extremely slow and painful. The greatest 
quality of the Indian people by and large is their 
immense patience and fortitude. 

At this critical juncture of history let not the 
Government falter. In the mirage of short-term 
political allurements let us not forget our long-term 
national perspectives. 


MAINSTREAM 


Policing 
the 
Police 


VASUDHA DHAGAMWAR 


Pras is the traditional Indian response to the 
police. Children grow up with the threat that 
the policeman will come and get them if they don’t 
behave, ringing in their ears. Nor is the fear of the 
police-bogeyman dispelled by our adult experiences. 
They remain something to be avoided. It is thought 
better to suffer a theft or an assault — and certain- 
ly rape — than to go to them. That is a way of 
adding to one’s woes, a sure sign of lunacy. 

It is common knowledge that in our country the 
police routinely beat up and even torture suspects 
in their custody. Rape by policemen is also not a 
new phenomenon, although its ventilation is new, 
dating from the Open Letter to the Chief Justice of 
India in the Mathura case. 

The middle class has known these facts and has 
ignored them, for the very good reason that such 
outrages are committed upon the working class, 
from whom it feels far removed. After all, the 
women are shameless — they are easily available — 
and the men will never confess to their crimes with- 
out a thrashing. “‘Laaton ke Bhoot baaton se nahin 
mante”? — spirits which are exorcised by kicks will 
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fiever respond to words. 

By and large the post-Independence middle class 
has not run into the police in any serious way. The 
only exception seems to be students, who long lost 
favour with the country for being hot-headed, un- 
reasonable; extremist and lawless; and political 
agitators. The latter are few and far between. Since 
Independence the middle class has taken little inte- 
rest in public affairs. It has contented itself with 
making a living, getting daughters married and sons 
into lucrative employment. It maintains a very low 
profile on the national scene. Politics is for the 
professionals. The police and their doings, good or 
bad, are not part of its concerns. 

Emergency gave most of us our first taste of what 
it is to be in the clutches of the police. The bruta- 
lity and arbitrariness of their conduct came as a 
shock to us. A shock, but not an eye-opener. We 
still did not realise that police misconduct during 
Emergency was not exceptional; it was of a piece 
with something that had always happened before 
Emergency. Only the victims had now changed. 
The outcry raised in 1977, the examples that were 
listed, were mainly if not entirely of police brutali- 
sation of the middle classes. The lamentable death of 
Rajan in police custody was taken up by the 


‘national press because he was middle class. Surely 


he was neither the first nor the last to die in such 
circumstances. Having ignored this vital aspect of 
police behaviour, we naturally did not recognise 
that after Emergency the police continued their 
practice of beating up their traditional victims, the 
same as ever. So far as we were concerned, we re- 


. turned to our everyday low-key inward-looking 


lives. What happened to others did not worry us. 
We were content to keep out of harm’s way and 
didn’t seek trouble. Indeed, we still don’t. To us, 
every man is an Island, entire in itself. 

The middle class, though small in comparison 
with our total population, is not a homogeneous 
group. It harbours people of very different kinds — 
professional, businessmen, landlords, white-collar 
employees, civil servants. In this context, lawyers 
stand out as a special group. Everyone buys favours 
from the police. But fhe others are not, as are the 
lawyers, part of the law enforcement machinery. 

The police, the law courts, the magistrates, the 
lawyers and the jails are different facets of our legal 
system. For their daily living, for the practice of 
their professional skills, lawyers, especially criminal 
lawyers, depend on all of them. It is more impor- 
tant to them to maintain their relations with the 
police, the judiciary, the magistrates and even the 
clerks of these officials, than to fight for their clients. 
Thus it is that when a client, whose civil suit or 
criminal case has been adjourned and who must get 
his presence (hajra) recorded, is made to fork out 
some money by the court clerks and chaprasis (two 
rupees for the clerk, 50 paise for the chaprasi), law- 
yers do not demur: Nordo they complain when, 
in direct violation of a new rule, undertrials are 
brought to court in handcuffs. This rule, typically, 
was introduced because some students were escorted 
handcuffed from jail to a court in Chandigarh. The 
then Prime Minister, Morarji Desai, had bowed to 
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public indignation and a rule was introduced tô 
stop the practice. 

Hardly ever does a lawyer complain about the 
violence done to his client by the police while he 
was in their custody. Complaints about police mis- 
conduct, such as tampering with witnesses or deli- 
berate introduction of inaccuracies in First Informa- 
tion Reports, often seem to be morea matter of 
form, a way of winning the case, than of conviction, 
leave alone indignation. The gap between the 
theories laid down by progressive Judges in the 
Supreme Court and the practice in the district 
courts is unbelievably wide. But as the lawyers 
undoubtedly feel, clients come and clients go. The 
rest of the machinery is here to stay. Why should 
they antagonise it? From co-operation to conni- 
vance to collusion, it is a slippery road. Whether 
or not paved with good intentions, it certainly is the 
right way to build a good practice! 

Against this background of special relationship 
between lawyers and the police, the attack by the 
latter on the former in the Gwalior High Court in 
March this year was all the more shocking. Not 
only did it violate the tacit immunity of the middle 
class from police violence; even more important, it 
was an onslaught on an “in”? group, with whom 
there was a working relationship, a kind of camara- 
derie. Again, it was not an attack on individuals 
who happened to be lawyers. It was an attack on 
lawyers as lawyers. 

Every lower court has its arrangements for keep- 
ing under-trials who are required to be present in 
court on any given day. The Gwalior High Court 
building houses lower courts on the ground floor 
and the High Court on the first and second floors. 
The Bar Room is on the first floor. On the day of 
the incident, just as the courts were beginning their 
business for the day, two lawyers, who were passing 
by the lock-up on the ground floor, were hailed by 
some men inside. The strict rule is that lawyers 
need the permission of the court to talk to persons 
in the lock-up. It is a rule more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance — one of the ‘perks’ 
of a good relationship with the police — and 
lawyers do talk to under-trials. On this day, how- 
ever, the two constables on duty rushed at the law- 
-yers and assaulted them. One of them was an office- 
bearer of the Bar Association. When these gentle- 
men recovered from their initial shock, they 
captured one of the constables and compelled him 
to go with them to the Bar Room on the first floor. 
The other constable ran away but was also rounded 
up and brought along. The lawyers narrated their 
experience to their colleagues. The constables 
would not apologise. There was then a suggestion 
that the S.P. should be rung up and asked to fetch 
his men and tender an apology on their behalf. 
Another suggestion was that the men should be 
handed over to the public Prosecutor. 

Before the Bar Association could decide on one 
of the courses of action, an ASP and the SP 
arrived in the Bar Room and began parleys. Some- 
one, probably a policeman attached to the PP’s 
office, had sent an SOS to the police. As a 
result, the senior police officers had come to meet 
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the Bar. Atleast 86 évéryone thought. The truth, 
which was soon known, was different. 

A little earlier, the police had arrived at the court 
in force — about 100 men. First of all they locked 
all the gates of the High Court compound and thus 
closed entry and exit. Then there was a short meet- 
ing of police officers in the PP’s office on the 
ground floor where it was decided to beat up law- 
yers — the helpless PP, himself a lawyer, could 
only watch. The police officials had come upstairs 
to keep the Bar engaged in futile discussion until 
their men should make their way up. Downstairs, 
the police started on the courts. Any black coat 
was a target. No one in ordinary clothes was attack- 
ed. One magistrate who was sitting on a case was 
injured — his arm, which he raised to protect his 
head from a truncheon, was broken. Another 
magistrate escaped injury by leaving his seat and 
fleeing to his chamber. Wielding their truncheons, 
the policemen made their way upstairs, hitting such 
lawyers as they came across. As was to be expected, 
the Bar was full of lawyers, all attired in their black 
coats and even gowns. Before anyone could realise 
what was happening, the policemen began to rain 
blows on lawyers, in the presence of their superior 
officers. One senior lawyer trying to stop them re- 
ceived a head injury which needed several stitches. 

Meanwhile,’ news of this extraordinary fracas 
reached the judges, and two or three of them brave- 
ly started for the Bar Room, dressed in their black 
coats and gowns. One of them barely missed being 
hit himself. It was only when he cried out “Will 
you now start beating judges too?” that the police- 
man stayed his hand. 

After this brief but traumatic assault the police- 
men lost their advantage of surprise. There were 
more than a hundred lawyers in the building and 
they were beginning to rally round. So now the 
policemen changed their tactics. They began to hit 
and run towards the stairs and quickly left the High, 
Court premises. Their officers also left, except for 
- one or two who were found in the Government 
Pleader’s rooms by the senior lawyer with the head 
injury. He said to these officers: “This is nothing 
new. The only thing is so far you were doing it on 
the bada (market place). Now you are doing it here, 
in the Court.” 

I served my apprenticeship at the Gwalior Bar. 
I know both the gentlemen — the judge and the 
lawyer — who made the above-mentioned com- 
ments quite well. One of them was my senior and 
taught me some of the mysteries of the legal pro- 
fession. Both of them are so steeped in the common 
law tradition that principles such as Equality before 
the Law, Rule of Law, Due Process, are second 
nature to them. And yet, in a crisis, when the 
moment of truth was upon them, they did not pro- 
test their rights as citizens. Instead, they fell back 
upon their privileges, not even of class; but of being 
members of the legal profession, a part of the same 
system as the police.... 

As a consequence of this incident the Gwalior 
(not MP) Bar went on indefinite strike and deman- 
ded a full inquiry and action against the police. Bar 
Associations in other States observed.a one-day 
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token-strike. The préss gave quite some coveragé 
to the story. That was the end of the matter. The 
Gwalior strike seems to have fizzled out during the 
summer vacation. Business is again as usual. 

After making due allowance for what the Govern- 
ment describes as the propensity of the news-hungry 
press to sensationalise the ordinary, and the incli- 
nation of the opposition parties to make political 
capital out of anything that shows up the Govern- 
ment in a bad light, I think one can still see two 
facts. First, the misuse and abuse of power by the 
police is increasing rapidly. It is becoming both 
more naked and more frequent. Baghpat was incon- 
ceivable until a few years ago. 

Secondly, we, the people of India, in whose name 
the Constitution was adopted not so long ago, are 
at the moment in no position to fight the police 
and to control them, for we are not united. The 
attack on the Gwalior advocates did not generate 


-any heat even amongst their brother lawyers, not 


to speak of the intelligentsia or anybody elsc. 

The middle class, though small in number, is 
vocal aud voluble — at least it can be, if itso 
wishes, as it was after Emergency; but its small 
numbers mean that its words cannot really compel 
action, that they remain empty echoes. On the 
other hand, the toilers in this land who number 
in millions have no voice and their potential strength 
is dissipated. Such trade unions as we have are 
almost entirely in industry, and they are more keen 
to obtain financial benefits for their members than 
to secure any invisible rights. Heavens, how many 
of them even ask for schools for their children? 

Clearly, something has to be done to end the 
isolation of these two classes from each other and 
to bring them together. Nothing sort of that seems 
likely to' curb the colossal powers which the police, 
who are as well organised as they are deeply entren- 
ched in the Establishment, have amassed for them- 
selves. The Gwalior incident is not without signi- 
ficance. It is an indication that when the chips are 
down the police have no friends, no obligations. If 
they are no respecters of persons, it is in the worst 
possible sense. 

An experienced civil servant, whose sensitivity 
was equalled only by his feeling of powerlessness 
and frustration, said to me, “It is the police who 
rule over us. Until every child in the land realises 
that not a leaf falls unless they wish it, until we 
gauge the full extent of their power, we can do 
nothing about them”. 

That is the rub. Our problem is that when we 
hear of police atrocities and lawlessness there is no 
sense, no feeling in our breast that “there, but for 
grace of God, go I’’. No man’s death diminishes us. 
But then, as a logical corollary, our deaths diminish 
no man either, and all our wailings are as nothing. 
So long as we remain a land of a myriad islands, 
all the breast-beating by our press and our political 
parties will be no more than a cry in the wilderness. 
If anything, it will increase the brazen confidence 
of the police that no one can touch them. 

Whoever or whatever can bring us together to 
form a cohesive united people will also answer the 
cri de coeur — who will police the police? C] 
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Basic 

Questions 

and 
Elusive 

Answers 


V.K.R.V. RAO 


j is now thirty-three years since we achieved our 
political independence. At that time many of us 
thought we were entering a golden era and would 
be able to solve our economic and social problems, 
remove mass poverty and social inequality, and 
shape our economic and social policies in the light 
of national requirements. 

No doubt we have made considerable progress 
during these years. Our national income has nearly 
trebled at constant prices but the per capita income 
has increased by less than 50 per cent; and there is 
more dissatisfaction with our level of living today 
than during the early years of our. Independence. 
The economic condition of some of the weaker 
sections of our people has improved to some extent 
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but the vast majority still remain in a state of 
poverty. In fact, the proportion of the population 
below the poverty line has increased after Indepen- 
dence in spite of economic development, while there 
has also been an increase in inequality of income 
and wealth. Our school-going population has in- 
creased by many millions but the drop-outs continue 
and illiteracy has not recorded any significant 
dimunition. 

And we have the dubious distinction of being a 
leader in the Third World which has the largest 
number of the poor and the illiterate who exceed 
the total population of the bulk of the developing 
world. Inspite of our policy of non-involvement 
in military blocs and our policy of non-alignment, 
we find ourselves forced to build up our armed 
strength and devote a considerable portion of our 
Central revenues to Defence expenditure. Inter- 
nally, with all our policy of secularism, socialism 
and democracy, we seem to have failed to achieve 
emotional integration or control the growth of 
divisive forces in the country. What has gone 
wrong with the Indian dream that swayed us all so 
powerfully in the years before Independence and the 
early years that followed? 

I cannot claim to have all the answers but because 
of the long years that I have spent both as an ob- 
server and with some contact with Indian public 
life and concern for the country’s economic and 
social development and, maybe, also because of the 
hindsight that comes with age, I can try to pinpoint 
some of the factors that have led to the present 
situation. 

Because we had stood together and united as a 
nation during our struggle for Independence, we 
took our nationhood for granted and did precious 
little to undertake or implement a programme of 
emotional integration and national commitment. 
We failed to identify the divisive forces inherent in 
our vast sub-continental country with its diversities 
in religion, language, tradition, modernity and the 
caste structure and the varying historical memories 
and cultural identities of different regional and 
other groups among our people. The National 
Integration Councils we set up from time to time 
in the later years of our Independence did not result 
either in releasing or activising any positive or 
significant forces for emotional integration. Mino- 
rity grievances have certainly been able to get more 
forcible expression than in the past, and this has 
led to more of governmental programmes and ex- 
penditures for meeting these grievances. 

But all this has been at the governmental level. 
Public response and people’s action in this field have 
been poor and emotional integration among the 
Indian people has been dwindling rather than in- 
creasing over the three decades of our new nation- 
hood. In some sense India has become a land of 
minorities who all have grievances but are unable 
to identify their mutual interest or work for their 
collective uplift. We have failed to solve either 
our language problem or our communal problem or 
our regional problems or our problem of mass 
poverty. 

Sarvodaya with its culture of Satya and Ahimsa 
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disappeared with the passing away of the Father of 
our Nation. The country has now to go through 
the hard task of rediscovering the economic, histori- 
cal, social and cultural bricks that bind its different 
regions and peoples and the national identity that 
these give them. We have to recover our sense of 
national identity and with it the rights and obli- 
gations that nationhood imposes on all the groups’ 
within the country who collectively constitute the 
Indian nation. 

Our conception of secularism has to undergo a 
positive change from just tolerance to mutual 
esteem and respect among the different religions 
that our people profess. Religion is a fact of Indian 
life and its influence on our behaviour in various 
aspects of personal and national life cannot be 
ignored. At both the governmental and the popular 
levels, we have to go all out to implement this con- 
cept of secularism as mutual respect among differ- 
ent religions; and positive action has to be taken 
against all aspects of religiosity or ceremonials and. 
rituals or preachings that work against the basic 
concept of the equality of all men in the eyes ‘of 
God and mutual respect for the different paths that 
men may take to satisfy their religious impulses. 

Iam not suggesting a revival of Akbars: Din 
Elahi or one universal religion for the whole of 
India. ButI plead for an active programme through 
the mass media, the educational system, voluntary 
organisations, and governmental functions for driv- 
ing home to our people the identity in the basic 
values of all religions and the religious need for 


mutual esteem and respect among all religions.. It 
is for the intellectuals and spiritual thinkers in 
each religion to re-examine their faiths from the 
point of view.of their elements of commonness and 
identity. I would even suggest the formation at 
different levels of panels of leaders of different re- 
ligions for the purpose of identifying their common 
values and exerting their influence for the obser- 
vance of mutual respect among their different 
religions and the non-involvement of religious 
groupings in matters of political and economic con- 


‘cern that affect the votaries of all religions. 


What I am saying may be misunderstood as a 
reversion to medievalism or an appeal to the reac- 
tionary and the irrational. That would be a mistake. 
India is a land of religion, whatever label it may 
wear for different individuals. And as Swami 
Vivekananda said so long ago, the special national 
genius of our people is in the realm of religion and 
spirituality. Instead of ignoring this fact, it is time 
we recognised its strength and used it in a positive 
manner for restoring harmony among our people 
and building emotional identity as children of one 
God and as custodians of India’s integrity and 
identity as one nation. 

It is also time that we took a new look at what 
we mean by socialism and objectively assess the 
results we have achieved so far by our attempt to 
give a socialist pattern to our economic develop- 
ment. Has our programme of nationalisation led 
to an increase in Our productive efficiency in terms 
of cost-reduction with output enhancement? Have 
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our public enterprises really resulted in a greater 
commitment to the public interest, greater concern 
for the mass consumer, and greater supply of mass 
consumption goods, apart from greater surplus 
creation for the acceleration of national economic 
growth? Do those who work in public enterprises 
display a greater sense of social commitment? Or 
are we only building up a vast system of state 
capitalism without even the redeeming features that 
have enabled private capitalist enterprise to survive, 
if not flourish, in so many parts of the world in- 
cluding our country? Have we made any effort to 
lay the psychological foundations of worker parti- 
cipation and identification with the mass interest 
without which the mere fact of public ownership or 
operation fails to give the economy a socialist 
pattern? 

We know so much about the shortcomings of the 
capitalist system. Do we know enough about the 
essential conditions for the success of a socialist 
system in terms of productive efficiency and mass 
welfare, and have we examined our attempt at 
giving the economy a socialist pattern in the light 
of such knowledge? Is the adoption of a total 
socialist system of the Soviet or Chinese pattern the 
answer? Ifso, are we willing to pay the price that 
accompanies these systems in terms of civil liberties 
and the personal freedoms we cherish so much? 

Apart from the political price that has to be paid 
for having a total socialist system, is it possible to 
achieve such a system through the operation of 
parliamentary democracy? Parliaments can enact 
socialist legislation and create socialist institutions; 
but can such legislation and institutions work 
within the framework of our existing property 
relations and economic structure? Will not a radical 
change in our property relations and economic 
structure involve a violent revolution? 

The only visible social change I have been able to 
identify in our thirty-three years of Independence 
is the growth of a powerful middle-class in both 
urban and rural areas that works with the political 
system when its interests are only marginally affec- 
ted but which shows its power to impede and 
obstruct, if not also’'reorient, if governmental pro- 
grammes or Parliamentary powers are used to bring 
about a significant reduction in their strength and 
influence. How do we deal with this power if -we 
want to have a violent revolution? 

What could have been done with India’s vested 
interests when we attained our Independence cannot 
be done today after thirty-three years of the type of 
economic and political development that we have 
had. Really radical change would mean civil war; 
and civil war in a country with so many diverse 
regional, religious, linguistic and caste interests with 
their potential for divisive exploitation can only 
mean a threat of national disintegration. 

At the same time, the present state of drift is no 
answer. Is it not time we thought of alternative 
models for India’s economic and political develop- 
ment that would take into account the various non- 
economic forces that influence our life and devise 
measures for harnessing them im the direction of a 
more egalitarian and mass-oriented society that 
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would at the same time not threaten the mainte- 
nance of our national integrity but act as a cemen- 
ting force for our newly-won nationhood? 

These are hard questions to which I have no 
answer; but the questions are relevant and stem from 
the process of looking back at what has happened 
in and 10 our country during the three decades since 
it became a sovereign nation. 

Finally, what has happened to our dream of 
democracy with people’s participation in decision- 
making and implementation of national programme 
of economic and social development? Has our exis- 
ting parliamentary system given our people a sense 
of involvement or participation in matters that 
affect their daily lives or the plans and programmes 
that are intended to deal with their problems? Can 
MPs and MLAs function as good proxies in this 
matter? Do representatives of the people require no 
positive qualifications or does their ‘mystical repre- 
sentation of the people’s will by being elected give 
them the knowledge and competence to deal with 
the many complex problems that Governments face 
in the modern world? 

What is the accountability of our legislators to 
their electorate and how far is the electorate free to 
choose the representatives? To what extent are State 
Governments accountable to their legislatures and 
the Central Government to the houses of Parlia- 
ment? How does our Cabinet system work and 
what are the respective roles of Ministers, legislators 
and bureaucrats in the making and implementation 
of public policy and programmes? Where do the 
people at large come into this exercise? If the 
common man has no sense of involvement or parti- 
cipation, how can mass organisations grow and 
become a countervailing power to class forces? To 
what extent does the Central Government dominate 
the State Governments and, equally important, to 
what extent do the.State Governments permit the 
growth and effective functioning of local govern- 
mental bodies as instruments for mass participatory 
democracy? 

In the light of our experience, can we accept the 
doctrine of unilateral parliamentary power or should 
we think in terms of checks and balances in the 
constitutional process as has been done in other 
democratic countries with written Constitutions? Do 
we not also need to look again, in the light of ex- 
perience, at Centre-State relations, State-local gov- 
ernment relations, and [local government-local 
people relations, and the extent to which political 
and economic power can be decentralised so that 
there can be participatory democracy at the grass- 
roots level? Again I have no answers, but I think 
the questions are relevant and need examination 
and discussion. 

There are of course many other factors that have 
contributed to the present situation, like our edu- 
cational system, working of our mass media, policy 
regarding population control, non-involvement of 
intellectuals in problems affecting mass welfare and 
mass strength, and the non-release of the creative 
and productive energies so obviously latent in our 
vast population. But I hope I have said enough to 
start a debate. 1) 
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Environmental 
Health Plan 
for 
Developing 
Society 


C.R. KRISHNA MURTI 


AS early as 1946 the Bhore Committee constituted 
by the Government of India to report on medi- 

cal and health services defined health as: 
more than absence of sickness in the individual and indi- 
cates a state of harmonious functioning of the body and mind 
in relation to his physical and social environment so as to 
enable him to enjoy life to the fullest possible extent and to 

reach his maximum level of productive capacity. 


This definition is still valid for our country. On 
the basis of the criteria implied in the above defini- 
tion, an attempt is made to look at man’s health not 
in isolation but against the totality of his genetic, 
occupational, social and environmental background. 

The three decades of national planning, it is be- 
lieved, have helped to’ push our country up to a 
place among the top ten highly industrialised nations 
of the world. Our agricultural production supported 
by agro-technological innovations has nearly taken 
us to the goal of self-sufficiency in foodgrains with 
the capability of even building a buffer stock and a 
sizable export of sugar, tea, tobacco and oil-cakes. 
Side by side there has been some tangible improve- 
ment in the health standards of our people as 
evident from indicators such as the rise of life expec- 
tancy at birth (from about 33 in 194] to about 52 
in 1975), a significant fall in infant mortality (from 
30 per thousand in 1941 to 15 per thousand in 1975 
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in some States), and a general expansion, though 
still inadequate considering the rising population, in 
the provision of hospital beds, community health 
centres, doctors and nurses. 

Notwithstanding allthis progress, our medical 
and health care facilities do not stand comparison 
with those enjoyed by people of the developed 
nations. Some of these countries have even thought 
of updating their medicare programme to meet the 
challenges of modern technology. Thus in the USA 
there is considerable public debate on the planning 
of health care for the era commencing 2000 AD in 
the context of high rise in cost of medicare and the 
absence of any State-supported general health care 
scheme. The winter 1977 issue of the prestigeous 
Daedalus — the Journal of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences — was entirely devoted to 
answering the question: 


Doing better and feeling worse — is this a fair appraisal of 
the “health system” that now prevails in the United States? 


Stepping as we are into the “take-off stage” in 
our development, appropriately after the successful 
launching of SLYV-3, it is all the more important to 
conceive of a plan of medical care against the over- 
all situation in respect of population explosion, 
regional imbalances and, all the self-contradictions 
of a mixed economy comprising an aggressive 
private sector coexisting with public control over 
production and distribution of goods. 

Elsewhere in a thought-provoking article Prof. V. 
Ramalingaswamy, one of our eminent biomedical 
scientists, has focussed attention on the double bur- 
den our people have to carry — 

...the burden of poor health conditions consequent upon 
under-development, the hall-marks of which are poor environ- 
mental sanitation, malnutrition and rapid population growth; 
and the evolving burden of new health problems consequent 
upon the adoption of a current pattern of economic develop- 
ment, 

From the experience of the developed countries it 
is evident that improvement in living conditions can 
by itself bring about dramatic changes in health 
standards. Undoubtedly, our primary concern should 
be with the application of existing knowledge of 


the manner in which the general standard of living 


of our people can be raised. Even without going 
into any detailed socio-political analysis it should 
be clear to anyone that provision of good drinking 
water, a basic minimum of balanced food, sanitary 
living environment with a roof to protect from rain, 
wind and heat and basic literacy are primary and 


‘indispensable requisites of the major sector of our 


people. Our Plan has naturally to be geared to the 
attainment of these priorities within the shortest 
time. 

Socio-economic planning to eliminate poverty and 
a politically committed strategy to contain the 
growing population pressure are expected to liqui- 
date the first of the double burden, namely, the 
burden of inheritance. We shall consider now some 
aspects of the second burden, namely, the stresses 
imposed by any given pattern of national develop- 
ment towards a welfare state. Before doing this we 
may as well accept Prof. Ashby’s famous axiom as 
a working guideline: 


Tl 


Ít is surely not necessary for nations in, as it were, an 
adolescent stage of technological growth to have to recapitulate 
in aig autogeny the whole drab phylogeny of industrial 
growth, i 


The history of developed nations which have gone 
through the painful processes of industrialisation 
can be very useful to us in avoiding many of the 
glaring mistakes they committed. But are we learn- 
ing the lessons? 

The foremost consequences of transformation of 
an agricultural society to an industrialised ‘state 
are: 

(a) urbanisation with its concomitant evils of 
overcrowded human settlements, ill-planned indus- 
trial’ estates and slums; 

(b) degradation of environment, namely, 
water and food chain; 

(c) change in patterns of living involving greater 
recourse to subsistence on processed foods and 
beverages, need to commute long distances to reach 
work place; 

(d) new manifestations of metabolic and infec- 
tious diseases; 

(e) the uprooting of a large section of people 
from the moorings of an age-old culture with its 
own values and the intermeshing of familial, tribal 
and regional loyalties and the resultant loss of a 
sense of security; and 

(f) the psychosomatic illnesses arising out of ex- 
posure to the tension of competitive efforts for 
survival and the stress of noise and vibration and 
other aspects of degradation’ of the working and 
living environment. 

In our country, we have in addition seen urbani- 
sation to exercise an impact on the residual popu- 
lation in the rural area by spreading the culture of 
the city exemplified, among many other things, by 
the use of artificial baby foods, dress made out of 
synthetic fibres and the use of plastic containers for 
storage of water, foodgrains and processed food. 
Add to this the problems that can be generated in 
the vicinity of the rural area by the use of synthetic 
fertilisers or modern methods of control of plant 
‘pests by the double-edged weapon of chemical 
pesticides. . 

The rapid pace of industrialisation and moderni- 
sation of agriculture have led to an increase in man- 
power gainfully employed in our developmental 
programmes. By 1986 we expect 248 million out of 
a projected population of 705 million to be our 
labour force with a distribution of 196 million in 
the rural sector and 52 million in the urban sector. 

The aims of an ideal health service (to cater to 
our industrial and agricultural workers) include the 
promotion of the general health of the individual 
by the provision of a good working environment, 
prevention of occupational diseases, prevention of 
injuries and accidents at work, rehabilitation of 
those disabled by injury or disease, dissemination of 
information on methods of prevention and prophy- 
laxis and promotion of research for constant 
improvement in the medico-health care delivery 
systems for our vast labour force. 

It is obvious that industrial growth can generate 
many psycho-social health problems which could 
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air, 


hardly be met by the existing medicare facilities. 
Occupational health care has hitherto tended to be 
more concentrated on organised industries and has 
hardly touched the worker toiling ina small back- 
yard work-place with no adequate protection against 
the hazards of his trade nor any access even to 
simple first aid or outdoor medicare facilities. The 
health problems faced by the farmer in his modern 
setting, increasingly dependent on diverse chemical 
tools of soil fertility and pest control, have to be 
charted by extensive epidemiological studies. New 
manifestations of known disease such as fluorosis have 
occurred due to disturbances evoked in soil ecology 
and the micronutrient status of food crops. This 
has been attributed by indirect evidence to the cons- 
truction of multi-purpose dams and artificial reser- 
voirs with feeder canal systems as happened in the 
Aa ae and Prakasam Districts of Andhra Pra- 
esh. 

Air pollution: Excepting for some pockets which 
are already identifed — the Thana-Chembur area 
of metropolitan Bombay, Ahmedabad-Baroda in the 
Gujarat area on the west coast, metropolitan area 
of Delhi-Ghaziabad and Agra, Kanpur, the Durga- 
pur-Howrah-Dum Dum belt of metropolitan Cal- 
cutta, the Manali complex in metropolitan Madras, 
Udyogmandal beit of Kerala — air quality over the 
rest of the country is fairly satisfactory. By and 
large the rural atmosphere is free from noxious 
gaseous pollutants. However, over the entire Indo- 
Gangetic belt and Central India the ambient air is 
believed to carry during the major part of the year 
a heavy load of suspended particulate matter com- 
prising vegetable and fugitive mineral dust and 
microbial spores and plant pollen. With the increas- 
ed application of nitrate fertilisers to the soil and 
consequent release into the atmosphere of nitric 
oxides, there is the possibility of suspended parti- 
culate matter acting as nuclei for photochemical 
reactions, giving rise to nitrosoamines and other 
free radicals with a carcinogenic potential. This 
poses a new dimension of environmental hazard. | 

As far as a national air quality network system 
goes, the urgent task appears to be (a) to collect 
reliable data on the existing levels of pollution 
contributed by thermal power stations, industries, 
automobiles, etc., and (b) to devise measures for 
containing pollution by known technology adapted 
to local conditions. Along with this there is ample 
scope for launching landscaping programmes in the 
existing industrial belts by plantation of trees, grass, 
etc., of proven worth in controlling dust, mineral 
and gaseous pollution. l 

The background levels of respiratory infection, 
particularly tuberculosis, are very high in some 
industrial towns suchas Kanpur. Assessment of 
the health hazards of air pollutants on industrial 
workers and also on selected population living in 
such cities has to be made. This involves measure- 
ment of lung function tests, chest X-ray and general 
blood picture by teams of medical personnel pro- 
vided with mobile vans fitted with all the necessary 
biomedical diagnostic tools. 

Water pollution: It is recognised that the major 
source of contamination of drinking water is the 
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discharge of sullage by drains. ‘The Central Board 
of Prevention and Control of Water Pollution and 
the State Boards have drawn up detailed plans for 
monitoring pollution of our major rivers by human 
wastes as well as by industrial effluents. The Local 
Self-Government agencies have also submitted 
detailed plans for modernising the disposal of muni- 
cipal wastes by recycling processes. World Bank 
assistance has been sought for some major schemes 
` in the KAYAL towns of Uttar Pradesh. 

Supply of potable water to our rural community 
has been assigned the highest priority in the current 
Plan. It must be emphasised that in many rural 
regions adjacent to the flooding boundaries of our 
major rivers, water is drawn from shallow tanks 
and wells. Ina pilot study conducted in 1977 of 
such wells in Unnao district of Uttar Pradesh, un- 
usually high levels of manganese were detected. 
There was some correlation between the incidence 
of endemic paralysis resembling subclinical lathy- 
rism and the relatively high intake of ionic manga- 
nese through water. The importance of providing 
drinking water from deep bore-wells to such villages 
was brought into focus by the limited study conduc- 
ted jointly in the area by the K.G. Medical College 
and the Industrial Toxicology Research Centre, 
Lucknow. ; 

When it is envisaged to supply drinking water to 
the villages through a network of feeder canals, etc., 
proper care has to be taken about the imbalances in 
micronutrients that could be created by huge water 
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the best gift anywhere...anytime 


India tea is a gift of an unforgettable experience - rich, 
stimulating and exquisite. It’s no wonder, 
tea is a way of life for millions of peopis in over 

80 countries around the world and one man's Cha” 


Apart from producing some of the finest teas, 
India to-day leads the world both in produc- 


There is indeed a fortuneinevery cup of tea. 
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reservoirs. The impact of such disturbances has 
been dramatised by the episode of Ganu Valgum 
syndrome in Andhra Pradesh. Since canal water is 
likely to be used in other belts known to be endemic 
in fluorosis such as Rae Bareli District of Uttar 
Pradesh or the plains of Punjab, there is need to 
monitor changes in the concentration of heavy 
metals and fluoride in rural drinking water along 
with nitrates and nitrites in view of the increasing 
use of nitrate fertilisers. 

Food adulteration has assumed alarming propor- 
tions and has already become one of our worst 
social evils which has spread even to our villages. 
Besides deliberate adulteration as exemplified by 
addition of cellulose pulp to casein and milk pre- 
parations, soapstone to dal and polished rice, 
colours to turmeric and curry powder, non-permit- 
ted colours are extensively used in edibles. We have 
also to reckon with situations when pesticides get 
accidentally mixed with foodgrains. The extensive 
use of a variety of fungicides and pesticides which 
are sprayed on fruits and vegetables lead to bio- 
accumulation of non-biodegradable chemicals in our 
food chain. The Handigodu (Karnataka) episode 
was the outcome of such bioaccumulation. Modern 
food processing techniques have introduced new 
packaging materials for food preparations and beve- 
rages. Most of the containers at present used in 
India are made from low-quality plastic polymers 
with the possibility of toxic components getting 
leached into the vegetable oil, pickles or water 
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Stored in them. ‘There should be af agénéy which 
can implement effectively the laws promulgated in 
regard to food adulteration and food standards. As 
itis we have comprehensive Acts but extremely 
ineffective implementing machinery. 

It is heartening that our Government has enun- 
ciated a policy statement on Environmental Pro- 
tection. To make the policy statement functional, 
several programmes have to be initiated. The gaps 
in our knowledge about permissible limits of pollu- 
tants in the working and living environment wil 
have to be plugged by determining the same -under 
Indian conditions. For this it is essential to deve- 
lop research capabilities in the emerging areas of 
environmental and ecological toxicology, These 
disciplines deal with the effect of pollutants by 
inhalation, by contact with skin or through intake 
along with water or food on man and his ecological 
partners. Long-term effects on the immunological 
system, potentiation of mutagenic or carcinogenic 
effects will all have to be assessed by appropriate 
experimental studies as well as epidemiological sur- 
veys. The present syllabus taught to graduate stu- 
dents of medicine and life sciences will have to be 
reoriented to take into account the threat to man’s 
survival by misguided application of technology. 
The multi-disciplinary nature of the task requires 
inputs from several agencies concerned with research 
and development as well as those connected with 
public welfare and above all the tade unions. 

We have already on the Statute. Book many im- 
portant Acts such as the Factory Act, Employees’ 
Insurance Act, Water Pollution Act, Air Pollution 

` Act, Drug and Food Standards Act, etc. Over the 
years the ISI has done commendable work by evol- 
ving working standards for many consumer items 
directly related to human health. Some Acts like 
the Factory Act are outmoded and need redrafting 
to define occupational diseases caused by chemicals 
as notifiable diseases, the victims to be compensa- 
ted adequately. There is many a lacuna in the 
implementation of these health laws. The deterrents 
provided are often ineffective. Punishment for gross 
violation of the tenets of many Acts can be over- 
come at present by payment of token fines or with 
the help of the universal social evil of graft money. 

Side by side with the reformation of the Acts and 
institution of implementation agencies, it would be 
necessary to have much stricter vigilance over the 
licensing and expansion of industries or while intro- 
ducing new industries on turn-key technology im- 

ported from the developed nations. The experience 
of the fertiliser Industry should make us wiser now 
while deciding about the import of technology 
particularly from the newsprint of their pollution 
potential. A system of levying cess on industries 
has to be introduced by which a small percentage 
of their profits can be pooled for funding R&D 
activities on pollution control and health education 
of the worker and his family. 

For an integrated approach to discover solutions 
for the many human problems ensuing from indus- 
trial growth, a detailed study of the health aspects 
of technological innovations should be made part 
and parcel of all developmental programmes. This 
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is all the tore important for ‘us becaitse the 
experience of the developed nations has shown that 
technological developments can produce dangerous 
after-effects that become perceptible only after 
irreversible biological damage has already been 
inflicted. So the need is all the more urgent for , 
developing simple and reliable techniques to detect 
ill-effects to forestall the problems likely to arise 
in succeeding generations. We must recognise the 
limitations of the present techniques of predicting 
longe-range biological effects. In contrast, the 
means available to us for achieving rapid techno- 
logical progress are very effective. Our endeavour 
must be to meet the deficiencies in the former by 
instituting intensive training programmes in the 
related biomedical disciplines. Above all, the press 
ing need is the creation of awareness in the minds 
of our administrators of the complexities of the 
problems to be dealt with in managing development 
programmes. 


Recommendations 


(1) There is need for the establishment of a full- 
fledged Environment Protection Agency vested with 
all powers to implement Acts relating to environ- 
mental health and the preservation of our ecologi- 
cal wealth relevant to human welfare. 

(2) The present Industrial Health Service has to 
be reinforced with inputs from research in the area 
of occupational diseases peculiar to our country, . 
environmental carcinogenicity and epidemiological 
surveys, including models for predictive purposes. 

(3) The admass techniques employed by multi- 
national or big industrial houses advocating the use 
of artificial baby food, drugs by seif-prescription, 
pesticides and household chemicals including cos- 
metics, etc., should be discouraged or at least coun- 
teracted by spreading reliable information on the 
need to develop positive health by ' prevention, the 
superiority of breast-feeding, unprocessed cereals 
and pulses and vegetable oils. 

(4) Agencies dealing with health problems attach- 
ed to different Ministries or Government depart- 
ments should be brought under one umbrella at 
least at the stage of planning of resources. 

(5) Voluntary organisations, trade unions, kisan 
sabhas, consumer societies, safety councils and 
other non-governmental agencies should be encour- 
aged to take greater interest in the multi-faceted 
problems of health posed by industrial development. 

(6) The syllabus for training medical and health 
personnel should be reoriented to cover the newly 
emerging frontiers of science such as industrial 
hygiene, occupational disease. Appropriate train- 
ing programmes should be initiated to turn out a 
large number of persons possessing the requisite 
skills to deal with the problems of health posed by 
industrial growth. 

(7) There should be political commitment to dis- 
courage the import of pollution potential techno- 
logy and to encourage research in developing indi: 
genous technologies appropriate to our needs fora — 
rational utilisation of our human and other bio- 
resources. (_] 
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What’s Wrong 
with 
Parliamentary 
System? 


SATYAPAL DANG | 


“F HERE have been serious moves for quite some time 
to secure replacement of the present parlia- 
mentary form of democracy by some sort of a pre- 
sidential system. A serious attempt in the direction 
of rewriting the Constitution with a view to bring- 
ing about a change on these lines was made during 
Emergency by the powerful extra-constitutional 
authority that had come into existence: No lessa 
person than the second son of the Prime Minister 
was behind this attempt which had the blessings of 
Indira Gandhi herself. The attempt did not succeed 
then, but it was not finally given up. 
It is not without significance that the demand for 


replacing the parliamentary system by a presidential - 


system began to be championed again, openly and 
in a big way, by one of the trusted Chief Ministers 
soon after the January 1980 Lok Sabha poll victory 
of the Congress-J. The untimely and tragic death 
of Sanjay Gandhi and the failure as yet of the 
Congress-I to get the necessary reliable two-thirds 
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majority in the Rajya Sabha may push this matter 
to the background for some time. 

However, it will be wrong to think that the ghost 
has been laid for ever. After all, it was not a brain- 
wave of Sanjay Gandhi. The change had earlier 
been suggested by J.R.D. Tata. The crisis of the 
capitalist path has been deepening. There is now no 
hope of India being able to solve such acute pro- 
blems as poverty, unemployment, etc., as long as it 
remains wedded to the capitalist path. 

In the days to come, more and more people will 
realise the urgent necessity of putting into power 
forces which will take India away from this path and 
toward socialism. To prevent such an eventuality, 
Big Business will need some sort of an authoritarian 
rule, to control the people and also to put some 
order into the capitalist system in its own long-term 
interest. A President having maximum executive 
powers and even many legislative powers but not 
responsible to Parliament will, it seems, suit more 
the needs of Big Business and its allies. From the 
viewpoint of the people, their struggles, their demo- 
cratic and trade union rights, etc., it will be a 
change for the worse. Rightly, the Left is strongly 
opposed to the move. But that is not enough. 

The Left must realise that the present parliamen- 
tary system is bedevilled by so many drawbacks that 
people cannot feel inspired to defend it with all their 
might. It was not for nothing that Indira Gandhi, 
only the other day, dared speak of people over- 
throwing the democratic system and going in for 
some other, if the present system failed to deliver 
the goods. A serious fight to reform and improve 
the existing parliamentary system isan indispens- 
able part of the fight to prevent its replacement. 
A widespread debate about the defects, drawbacks, 
etc., of the existing parliamentary system and how 
to remove them is urgently needed. This article js 
a humble effort in this direction on the basis of the 
experience of the writer as a Punjab legislator for 
some years. 


Over the years, the tendency to have as few 
sittings of the legislature as possible has been grow- 
ing. There was a time when every year there used 
to be held three sessions ofthe Punjab Assembly. 
For a long time now, the practice is to haye only 
two sessions — the Budget Session and one more. 
More often than not, the latter session lasts only 
3-4 days andvis held only because of the Constitu- 
tional requirement that the period between two 
sessions must not exceed six months. 

Procedure to pass the Budget is provided in the 
Constitution itself and cannot be cut down beyond 
a particular limit. However, the way legislative 
business is rushed through is shocking. With every 
passing year, bills which are brought forward are 
more and more defective. Often, even the minimum 
time which must be given to the legislators to study 
them is not allowed. The rules procedure in this 
respect are often violated quite blatantly. Likewise 
the obligatory rule that bills must be circulated also 
in the regional language and not only in English is 
violated. And this happens even when the number 
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of non-English-knowing legislators is quite large. 
Often, it happens that a bill is circulated after the 
session has already begun and is passed before the 
session ends. There are also instances of a number 
_ of bills being rushed through in an hour or even less 
time. Amending Bills; which cannot be even under- 
stood unless they are read along with the Acts which 
they seek to amend, are often rushed through in like 
manner. They often get passed before legislators 
have had’ the time to understand what they are 
. about. 


Violation of rules of procedure is not the only sin. 


that is often committed to reduce the duration of 
the session to the minimum. Other methods resorted 
to are to have double sessions leaving no time for 
members to study and prepare; to transact official 
business even on non-official days; etc. Power to 
enact legislation by Ordinance has been grossly 
misused repeatedly. Laws have been enacted by 
means of Ordinances, which could easily and should 
have come before the legislature in the form of 
bills. The shorter the session, the less the opportu- 
nity to ventilate and agitate about the grievances, 
problems and difficulties of the people. 

During the first session after the proclamation of 
Emergency in June 1975, all non-official business 


-= was done away with. During Emergency, rules of © 


procedure and business of the Punjab Vidhan Sabha 
were amended to the detriment of the rights of 
members. Even the Akali-Janata Government did 
not do away with those amendments. 

Why this fear of the legislature on the part of the 
ruling bourgeois governments, even when they 
command big majorities? Obviously, it has some- 
thing to do with their inability to solve the prob- 
lems facing the electorate and to provide a clean 
administration. The greater this inability, the greater 
the fear of exposures, etc., which may take place in 
the legislature and their likely adverse effect on 
public opinion. 

Perhaps it is time to consider amendments to the 
Constitution to make obligatory certain minimum 
functioning of every legislature and also to avoid 
misuse of Ordinance-making powers. 

It can be argued with justification that, as far as 
passing of legislation is concerned, full justice is not 
possible in legislatures with large membership. 
There is also the fact that many legislators hardly 
take any interest in this aspect of their work. The 
way out is to have the committee system. There 
should be a number of committees ‘attached to 
different Ministers, having many of the powers of 
the legislature itself. All bills can first come before 
these committees. They can also exercise sufficient 
control over the functioning of the various Minis- 
tries and departments. The sooner the committee 
system is introduced in our legislatures, the better. 

A question may be asked! How about the com- 
mittees which the legislature has at present? In 
Punjab, the Assembly elects by a system of propor- 
tional representation a Public Accounts Committee, 
an Estimates Committee, a Committee on Public 
Undertakings and a Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes Welfare Committee. The chairmen of these 
committees are nominated by the Speaker from 
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among their members. The Committee on Subordi- 
nate legislation, Assurances Committee, Library 
Committee, House Committee, Petitions Committee 
and a few more are nominated by the Speaker. 

My experience of working as member/chairman 
of some of these committees is as under: 

(a) If they function regularly and efficiently, some 
of these committees can keep the Government and 
the top bureaucrats on their toes, though their re- 
commendations are not binding and can be overruled 
by the Government. They can certainly get many 
useful suggestions and recommendations accepted. 

(b) The partisan spirit is much less in the commit- 
tees than on the floor of the House. Often, it is 
completely absent. Recommendations are mostly 
unanimous. . 

(c) The staff for the committees is provided by 
the Vidhan Sabha Secretariat. As Vidhan Sabha 
officials have to look to the Government for their 
promotions, etc., they tend to be soft towards it 
and also conservative. This pattern needs to be 
changed. . 

(d) Effective functioning of the committees 
depends upon the quality of. members, the interest 
they take in their work, etc. Above all, it depends 
on the quality of the chairmen. 

Given genuine interest on the part of members 
and given effective and intelligent chairmen, these 
committees can do really useful work, even expan- 
ding their scope in many respects. Unfortunately, 
genuine interest and effective chairmen are becoming 
more and more rare. Majority of the members of 
the bourgeois parties are interested in these commit- 
tees only for getting money as TA/DA. Many are 
keen to leave meeting and actually do leave soon 
after they have marked their presence. Most of the 
committees have many meetings but every meeting 
is generally very brief. The reasons are obvious. 

It is amazing but true that ever since the Punjab 
Assembly came into existence, its Petitions Commit- 
tees have received till date only five petitions — all 
through CPI members. Reports have been sub- 
mitted in connection with only two of these peti- 
tions. 

Steps to prevent further deterioration of the 
functioning of existing committees are urgently 
needed. 


LEGISLATORS belonging to bourgeois-landlord parties 
on the one hand and Communist legistators on the 
other have been holding quite divergent viewpoints 
on the question of emoluments, perks and facilities 
for legislators. And this has led to many sharp 
exchanges between them. - 

Legislators of the former category have been 
demanding, pressing for and getting more and more 
of these on two grounds: One, legislators must be 
in a position to discharge their duties and obliga- 
tions efficiently. Two, after one becomes a legis- 
lator, his business (be it trade, farming, industry or 
something else) suffers a lot. 

There can be no two opinions about the correct- 
ness of the first argument and that will justify many 
of the facilities which legislators of Punjab get at 
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present (a lot of free travel by rail — I class; un- 
limited free travel by public sector buses; free 
telephone facility to the extent of rental plus a 
maximum of Rs 300/- p.m. for additional calls; and 


so on). Since all this is in addition to Rs 500/- p.m. 


as Compensatory Allowance (not called salary so 
that it remains outside the purview of Income-tax), 
it is difficult to think of any justification for an 
additional Rs 300/- p.m. as Constituency Allowance 
or for free travel to the same extent for spouse 
and/or one companion. Legislators and their fami- 
lies of course get free medical treatment. 

As far as the second argument is concerned, I 
for one cannot think of any legislators who have 
actually suffered. Many have gained. Even if the 
argument had some validity, it would be an argu- 
ment for higher CA. There is however one thing 
which no bourgeois legislator has been able to 
justify. Punjab legislators can and do travel free to 
attend Assembly committee meetings. For every 
meeting Daily Allowance (DA) of Rs 45/- is paid. 
The legislator is also paid Travelling Allowance 
(TA) equal to 14 times First Class fare for every 
journey performed, though he may perform the 
journey by bus and that too free of charge. And in 
most cases, this is the source of a greater part of 
what a legislator gets. And this the bourgeois legis- 
lators are not prepared to forgo. Nor are they 
satisfied with all that they are getting at present. 

It reminds me of a day in 1969. The Punjab 
Government was headed by the late S. Gurnam 
Singh. It was an Akali-Jana Sangh Government, as 
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far as I can recollect. When J took my seat and the 
beli rang, I noted that but for the Ministers, the 
Treasury benches were empty. They had gone on 
strike for demands (some of which have not yet 
been accepted). A worried Chief Minister rushed 
to them in the lobby, gave some assurance and 
brought them in. Of course, in that very session, 
Punjab legislators got not a few new facilities. 

Communists have been opposing unreasonably 
high amounts being spent on legislators of a poor 
country. The reply we get is, ““You need not avail 
of the enhanced allowances, facilities, etc. You can 
surrender them’’. The reply we give is, “If you must 
pass the bill despite our opposition, we will draw 
accordingly and hand over the amounts to our Party. 
That will be a better utilisation of the money.” And 
itisa fact all that the Communist legislators in 
Punjab get in this manner goes to the Party. 

Politics once meant a life of hardship and sacri- 
fice for the country. Today bourgeois politics has 
become a profession like any other which yields 
income of both types — No. | and No. 2. 

One wonders what can be done to control the 
rapid commercialisation of bourgeois politics. If 
not checked it will eat into the vitals of any system 
— parliamentary or other. Perhaps only a viable 
Left and democratic alternative with the Com- 
munists as its core or decisive force can do the 
needful. Meanwhile legislation requiring every legis- 
lator and his family to declare publicly their pro- 
perty, assets, etc., once every year will help. 

Besides emoluments etc., there is the question of 
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privileges of legislators. To be able to discharge 
their duties and functions freely and fearlessly, 
legislators must of course have many privileges (for 
example, no legislator will be prosecuted for any- 
thing said by him on the floor of the House). There 
is however another aspect. Two examples from 
actual life will illustrate what I have in mind. 

Once, I had information about some legislators 
having got a number of Vespa scooters at controlled 
rates from the Government — one after the other 
at short intervals, selling the earlier ones in “‘black’’. 
I wanted to raise it in the Assembly. The Speaker 
would not let me do it. The second instance is even 
more shocking. A law had been enacted to enable 
Punjab Assembly members to undertake I Class 
railway journey .free of charge. Necessary modal- 
ities were yet to be worked out with the Railway 
Board and members had not yet been given coupon 
books. It was decided that members might travel 
by paying and then get the amounts spent reimbur- 
sed. Some ruling party MLAs (Congress) submitted 
bogus bills. There were some cases in which TA/DA 
was drawn for attending some committee meetings 
at Chandigarh. On the same days journeys were 
shown to have been unhertaken to Bombay/Cal- 
cutta. Some of us came to-know of it. We were 
keen that the black sheep among the legislators 
should be hauled up and suitably punished. All the 
efforts we made were without any result. Nothing 
was allowed to be said on the floor on the House. 
Privately, the Speaker advised me to forget about it. 
“They have made a mistake but they are legisla- 
tors’’, he said. ) 

Perhaps it is time that the concept of privileges is 
clearly defined, privileges are codified and this con- 
cept is not allowed to become a cover for black 
sheep. 


THERE are many more aspects of the subject under 
discussion. For reasons of space, we will mention 
only three of them. These need to be mentioned 
only briefly because much discussion has been going 
on in the country about the same. 

= (1) Democracy is said to be rule of the majority. 
Generally the _presént electoral system — first past 
the post — has given big majorities to parties get- 
ting a minority of polled votes. Take for instance the 
case of the present Congress-I Government in UP. 
About half the voters did not exercise their fran- 


chise. Only about.37 per cent of those who voted - 


did vote for the Congress-I which, however, has got 
about 75 per cent of the seats in the Assembly. And 
this is by no means an exceptional case. In fact for 
most of the time after Independence India has been 
ruled by Governments having only minority sup- 
port among the people. Once in Assam a candidate 
was elected to the Assembly though he got less than 
one-eighth of the total votes polled and forfeited 
his deposit! 

What is needed in this connection is a system of 
proportional representation. It must be fought for 
by all Left and democratic forces. p 

(2) In a capitalist society, money power will 
continue to distort the will of the people. There 
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cannot be fool-proof constitutional and legal safe- 
guards. Money has the knack of getting round all 
these. Every effort must however be made to reduce 
it as much as possible. 

The present maximum limits for election expenses 
are hypocritical. Almost every serious candidate 
spends much more and files false returns. (Perso- 
nally, J have no qualms of conscience. It is our party 
which has been raising funds to fight elections and 
incurring all the expenses. And for parties there is 
no limit in law.) Law should not be such as makes 
successful and unsuccessful candidates tell lies. 
Many steps can and should be taken to make elec- 
tions less expensive. For example: 

(a) Certain types of publicity which have no 

effect on anyone but which cost a lot can be 

banned. For instance, writing the names and sym- 
bols of candidates on walls. 

(b) Effective steps to prevent in actual practice 

hiring of vehicles on polling day. (At present, 

every one violates it with impunity). 

(c) The State should meet certain types of elec- 

tion expenses. For instance, slips can be provided 

by the Government. , 

(3) Last but not léast, there is the malignant 
disease of defections. Bourgeois parties have by 
now evolved a code in this regard. Gain by defec- 
tions when you can, oppose defections when you 
stand to lose, promise effective law against them 
when you are in opposition, forget the promise 
when you come to power. 

Communists in the country can be proud that 
they have remained free of this disease. Lest it may 
have some infectious germs, they must do what 
they can to eliminate it from the body politic. 0 





SCOTCH TRUTH 


In the August issue of Debonair K. R. Sundar Rajan 
records an interview with Morarji Desai which runs as 
follows: “Desai then asked me why Mr Khushwant 
Singh, then Editor of ‘the Illustrated Weekly of India, 
was singing Indiraji’s praise. Before I could give an 
answer, he said: ‘It is all because of drinks. I am told 
he is regularly provided with bottles of scotch whisky by 
Indiraji and her supporters’ ”. . 

Morarji Desai must have known that there could be 
no truth in this statement. Although Indira Gandhi does 
not trumpet her aversion to alcohol the way Morarjibhai 
does, she is as much an abstainer as he and is known to 
pull up her drinking Ministers as much as he did. 
Neither she nor anyone of her innumerable supporters 
has ever given me a single drop of liquor. (1 wish they 
had.) By simply prefacing his remark by “I am told” he 
cannot evade the responsibility of having falsely accused 
Indira Gandhi as a corruptor and me as easily corrup- 
tible, Morarjibhai must have the strangest notions of 
truthfulness. i 


—Khushwant Singh in Hindustan Times, August 30. 
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Growth 

of | 
Media 
Imperialism 


D.R. MANKEKAR 


BYES in the days of the pigeon post, and the tele- 

graph, of the nineteenth century, ambitious 
European statesmen, monarchs and heads of govern- 
ment exploited the media to stir the cauldron of 
European political intrigue and manoeuvre. Then 
the media comprised. only newspapers and news 
agencies. 

-` Britain, France and Germany, the three major 
rival powers of the time, used the press as an instru- 
ment of policy and a weapon to discomfit one 
another. Thus Reuter, Havas and Wolffe, the three 
news agencies, respectively controlled by the three 
powers, were manipulated to do propaganda against 
one another as a preliminary to precipitating a war. 

The part news agencies took in shaping a coun- 
try’s foreign policy is illustrated by the pivotal role 
played by Reuter in Iran and Prussia, by Wolffe 
in Prussia and Havas in France. Indeed, in 1887 
Francisco Crispi of Italy held talks with Bismarck 
on pronioting the Triple Alliance — Italy, Germany 
and Austria — through an association of Stefani of 
Rome, Wolffe of Berlin and Korrespondenz Bureau 
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of Vienna to crush Havas’s dominant position in 
Europe. 

Kent Cooper, the intrepid general manager of 
Associated Press (AP) in the twenties and thirties, in 
his relentless crusade against Reuter’s world news 
monopoly, charged (in his book Barriers Down) that 
the foreign propaganda carried on through these 
channels over a hundred years had been one of the 
causes of wars, and that the news barriers erected 
around Germany had contributed to Hitler’s rise to 
power and the eventual outbreak of World War II 
within the short space of twenty years. 

Cooper accused Reuter of “‘a domination the 
like of which for international ramifications com- 
plication and regimentation of world opinion, has 
never been equalled.” He went on to affirm, “Inter- 
national attitudes have developed from the impres- 
sion and prejudices aroused by what the news agen- 
cies reported. Monopoly made the system of decep- 
tion work.” 

Reuter was a vital instrument of imperial Britain’s 
foreign policy. Reuter was so much feared and 
respected by Britain’s adversaries that at the con- 
clusion of World War I, in September 1918, the 
German newspaper Berliner Tageblatt commented: 
“‘Mightier and more dangerous than the fleet or the 
army is Reuter.” 

Sir Roderick Jones, the then chief of Reuter, even 
boasted about the role played by Reuter in the 
British imperial scheme. Speaking at the Institute 
of Journalists in London in October 1930, he declar- 
ed: “... Reuter’s news in some form or another 
finds, its way without a single exception, into every 
country in the world — literally from China to 
Peru. ... I do not think there is any other factor 
that has been consistently working directly and 
indirectly throughout that period (60 years) with 
such effect for the advancement of British influ- 
ence.”’ 

Today, in the electronic era, multi-pronged, omni- 
potent mass media can indeed be a pivotal instru- 
ment which, placed in right and wise hands; could 
do great good to the world, but in wrong and selfish 
hands, could do untold harm. As Dr. Herbert 
Schiller put it. “Gunboat diplomacy is now an item 
in the antiquities showcase, but communications 
diplomacy is a very thriving business of the moment. 
Consider the rich possibilities for manoeuvre that 
accompany the establishment of radio-television 
broadcast facilities in a society lacking an industrial 
base”. 

In the 19th century, imperial Britain was the 
superpower that. laid down the law for the rest of 
the world. Thatnation of shop-keepers, dependent 
for its prosperity, for its very livelihood, on exports, 
invented the doctrine of Free Trade, and strove to 
impose Free Trade as a hallowed principle upon other 
countries. America’s current passion for Freedom of 
Information can be likened to imperial Britain’s 
for Free Trade — an equally hallowed universal 
doctrine that simultaneously benefited the super- 
power’s global interests most. 

A powerful instrument that bound together the 
vast British Empire and spread its influence beyond; 
was Britain’s command of international telecom- 
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munications through its near-monopoly ownership 
of the submarine cable system around the world. 
The lesson was not lost upon the USA. That mono- 
poly had demonstrated that communication is 
power, through which a country could acquire a 
grip on the economy and culture of other nations. 

As atthe close of the Second World War the 
‘mantle of super-power passed on from Britain to 
USA, the golden opportunity came to the latter 
to break through British monopoly. of international 
communications and capture the initiative. The end 
of World War II found the USA, the only Ally 
physically unscathed, emerging as the world’s un- 
challenged super-power, economically overpowering. 
American leaders, conscious of their country’s 
newly-acquired stature in the post-war world, now 
planned its new world leadership role and charted 
its course for the future. They concluded that the 
USA must, at any price, command and dominate 
international communications. War-time develop- 
ment of communication technology had found the 
USA ahead of her war-fatigued Allies. The USA 
was now determined to retain that invaluable lead, 
as American leaders had noted that communication, 
and through it, information, was the key to inter- 
national power and dominance — more so in the 
new era of omnipotent, all-pervasive, multi-pronged 
electronic media. 

Like Britain’s pre-war slogan of Free Trade, 
which served and fostered Britain’s vital self- 
interest, the doctrine of Free Flow of Information, 
-now peddled by the USA in international lobbies, 
carried with it a supreme virtue in the weary eyes of 
Europe that had gone through the trauma of an 
unprecedented war, with all its oppression and 
suppression of freedom of expression. Simultane- 
ously, the USA could become the greatest bene- 
ficiary of that altruistic doctrine, so long as US 
hands were at the controls. 

In the electronic era, then in the offing, informa- 
tion was a new mantra which gave its possessor 
unprecedented economic and cultural grip never 
witnessed in the years of pre-war imperialism. It 
was an insidious grip that was well-nigh impossible 
to shake off, as it permeated the very mind and 
soul of the victim through the twin doors of trans- 
national media and transnational corporations. It 
came to be known as neo-colonialism in contra- 
distinction to the old colonialism, which had proved 
to be quite fragile in comparison. 

The slogan, besides, proved a powerful rallying 
cry for the non-Communist countries against the 
Soviet Union — a convenient common platform on 
which diverse, otherwise differing non-Communist 
ideologies could meet, thereby isolating the Soviet 
bloc. Checkmating the growing power of the Soviet 
Union, a potentional rival, was now the corner- 
stone of US- foreign policy, which culminated in 
the Cold War of the fifties. 

“Free Flow of Information’? was an old slogan 
first raised by the American Press. As far back as 
the pre-First World War days, Kent Cooper had 
been carrying on a vigorous crusade.in the cause. 
It was his battle-cry in his war against Reutet’s 
monopoly. At the end of his pet First World War, 
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Cooper had even tried, but in vain, to get the 
doctrine inserted in the Peace Treaty signed at 
Versailles; he had been curtly brushed aside with 
the Anglo-French comment that the issue had been 
left for settlement to the British and French news 
agencies. Twenty-seven years later, at the conclu- 
sion of the Second World War, Kent Cooper had 
the satisfaction of seeing the doctrine of Freedom 
of Information enshrined in the peace treaty. The 
first conference of the victorious United Nations 
convened in San Francisco had no difficulty in 
incorporating and consecrating the Free Flow 
doctrine in the statutes adopted. 

But Britain, which had enjoyed the monopoly for 
so long, resented Kent Cooper’s victory. The Lon- 
don Economist sourly commented: The huge finan- 
cial resources of the American agencies might 
enable them to dominate the world...(Cooper), like 
most big business executives, experiences a peculiar 
moral glow in finding that his idea of freedom 
coincides with his commercial advantage... Demo- 
cracy does not necessarily mean marking the whole 
world safe for the AP.” 

Commenting on the US posture on Freedom of 
Information at the Unesco conference in 1948, ithe 
Economist bitterly editorialised: “It was the impres- 
sion of most delegations that the Americans wanted 
to secure for their news agencies that general free- 
dom of the market which has been the object of all 
their initiatives in commercial policy — that they 
regard freedom of information as an extension of 
the Charter of the International Trade Organisa- 
tion rather than as a special and important subject 
on its own. And the stern opposition they offered 
to Indian and Chinese efforts to protect infant 
national news agencies confirmed this impression.” 

Nor has America made any secret of its own con- 
cept of its responsibilities as super-power and leader 
of the world, and how it proposes to exercise those 
responsibilities. In order to discharge its inter- 
national authority, Washington considers it indis- 
pensable that it should command global communi- 
cations, retain control over the technical facilities 
of global information and over the content of infor- 
mation flow. Howevermuch Kent Cooper and his 
successors at the Associated Press might protest, 
the US Government is confident that the American 
news media would play ball with the Government 
on matters of high foreign policy, particularly in 
an international crisis. The Government could ex- 
pect the private news media to carry “objective” 
news that gives the “world a correct understanding 
of America.’’ Washington has, in addition, its own 
colossal communications channels to put across 
official propaganda to the world. 

There was a time, in the fifties, when American 
correspondents posted to New Delhi constituted 
the largest contingent among foreign Journalists — 
not less than a dozen. When in the late fifties Indo- 
US relations reached their nadir, the number of 
American correspondents in New Delhi dwindled 
on an average to a bare seven. Quite a few Ameri- 
can newspapers withdrew their correspondents on 
the ground that India had become a ‘back number’ 
— ‘It is no more news’, they claimed. How they 
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arrived at such a conclusion was a closely guarded 
secret! The truth is that in such matters, the “hi ghly 
sensitive’? and ‘independent’ American press takes 
the cue from the State Department. Many even 
decided to ‘give hell’ to India by way of either 
punishing it for failing to toe Washington’s line or 
inducing it to fall in line. 

As John A.R. Lee has pointed out, “It is self- 
evident that the content of the international flow 
of communications — and ‘news flow’ — cannot be 
unrelated to the power interests of the political or 
economic owner of the news medium, in the same 
way the interests of the medium owner cannot 
deviate very far from those of the social class in 
power in society’. (“Towards Realistic Com- 
munication Policies: Recent Trends and Ideas Com- 
piled and Analysed’? — Unesco). 

That it is part of the US State Department’s cons- 
cious policy to utilise the mass media at the inter- 
national level to promote the country’s image and 
foreign policy objectives is apparent from Washing- 
ton’s official pronouncements from time to time. 
As far back as 1944, the then Assistant Secretary of 
State William Benton told the US Congress: “The 
State Department plans to do everything within its 
power to help break down the artificial barriers to 
the expansion of private American news agencies, 
magazines, motion pictures and other media of 
communications”. 

In 1948, the then Secretary of State James. Byrnes 
stated to the House Appropriations Sub-Committee 
that it was the policy of the State Department “‘to 
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assist and support private channels of communica- 
tion in giving the world a correct understanding of 
America”. He described the objective-as: “To assist 
in making clear to foreign peoples the nature and 
objectives of American foreign policy in order to 
prevent : misunderstanding of American aims and 
policies and to aid foreign people to arrive at a true 
understanding of American life; andto present a 
representative picture abroad of American opinion”. 
John Foster Dulles, architect of US foreign policy 
during the critical Cold War years, has gone on 
record as saying: “If I were to be granted one point 
of foreign policy and no other, I would make it the 
free flow”. 

. Lest there still be any doubt on the point, the 
Inter-Government Committee of International 
Communications in its report to the US Senate and 
House Commerce Committee, 1966, proclaimed: 
‘*‘Telecommunications has progressed from being an 
essential support to our international activities to 
being also an instrument of foreign policy”. 

Even more revealing of Washington’s mind is the 
following passage from a report of the Congress 
Committee on “Winning the Cold War” and “Ideo- 
logical Operations and Foreign Policy”: 

“sae Certain foreign policy objectives can be 
pursued by dealing directly with the people of 
foreign countries rather than dealing with their 
governments. Through the use of modern instru- 
ments and techniques of communications, it is 
possible today to reach large or influential segments 
of national populations — to inform them, to 





Now meet the trouble-shooter:: `. 


DCPL’S LABORATORY- 
BACKED CHEMICAL 
CLEANING SERVICE 


Development Consultants Private Limited 
with decades of engineering consultancy 
experience in Fertilizer, Power, Petro- 
chemical and related utilities, isa proven 
specialist inthe sphere ofchemical cleaning- 
Supported by its own analytical laboratory, 
a versatile team of technologists, DCPL’s 
Chemical Cleaning Cell can investigate 
deposit problems and undertake complete 
precommissioning and postcommissioning 
chemical cleaning services. It assures a 
economicdesignsystem, optimum selection 
of process and prompt execution of the 
cleaning task. This efficient combination 
of expertise and experience js yours ta use. 


Know the trouble-maker 


Boiler tube leaks, corrosion in process vessels and 


pipelines are often caused by water deposits, 
‘system-contaminating residues and corrosive pro- 
ducts. The result is unscheduled outage, reduced 
efficiency, uneconomic operation and costly shut- 
downs. Mechanica] cleaning like brushing and 
wiping cannot cope with the trouble. 
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influence their attitudes, and at times perhaps even 
to motivate them to a particular course of action. 
These groups in turn are capable of exerting notice- 
able, even decisive, pressures on their governments.” 

What were the private channels Byrnes referred 
to in, his 1948 statement to the House Appropria- 
tions’: Committee? They are the powerful print 
media spearheaded by AP and UPI, the two Ameri- 
can new agencies, supplemented by the New York 
Times and Washington Post-Los Angeles-Times fea- 
ture services and other American feature syndi- 
cates, and reinforced by Time, Newsweek, Readers 


Digest, Disney comics as well as tons of television . 


programmes from Kojak and Tarzan to “Ilove 
Lucy” and Bonanza, which all constitute the mental 
food of the intelligentsia and elite in the vast deve- 
loping world and collectively attract the charge of 
cultural invasion. 

Herbert Schiller (‘Communication and Cul- 
tural Dominations’) refers to the introduction 
to a new sub-division of communications study 
named “public diplomacy’? which concerns itself 
with “‘the causes and effects of public attitudes and 
opinions which influence the formulation and execu- 
tion of foreign policies.” Schiller remarks that that 
was another way of saying that “‘public diplomacy 
is actually the utilisation of communications re- 
search and related interdisciplinary fields for get- 
ting a grip on the minds of foreign audiences so 
that the foreign policies of the United States — or, 
for that matter, any nation utilising such techniques 
— is admired, or at least accepted and tolerated.” 
Some examples of public diplomacy cited are the 
space exploration programme which contributed 
substantially to “American stature in the inter- 
national arena,” and the Peace Corps which was 
conceived with an eye on public diplomacy. 

Of the role played by Readers Digest in spread- 
ing the American message around the world, David 
Ogilvy, founder of Ogilvy and Mather Advertising 
Agency, has the following praise to offer: “The 
magazine exports the best in American life...In my 
opinion the Digest is doing as much as the USIA 
to win the battle of American minds.” (Readers 
Digest promotional brochure, September 1913). 

Apart from the reach and impact of the “private 
channels” of the American mass media, American 
official publicity effort is colossal. The operations 
of the United States International Communications 
Agency (until recently called United States Infor- 
mation Agency) comprise news handouts and 
feature material, films, radio and television pro- 
grammes. The ICA puts out daily 6,000 to 10,000 
words of news. It has 187 posts in 111 countries 
around the world. In West Asia and South Asia 
alone 1200 daily newspapers use [CA material. 
Policy statements and interpretative material are 
radiotaped to 126 outposts in five regional trans- 


missions of 8,000 to 12,000 words, five days each ’ 


week. Features, bylined articles, reprints from US 
publications, and photos are regularly mailed to 
posts. This material is for placement in indigenous 
media and for background information of US mis- 
sion personnel. 

ICA produces and acquires about 200 films and 
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television documentaries annually and videotapes 
another 200 programmes for closed circuit television 
showing. In addition, ICA provides foreign TV 
stations with newsclips of events in the USA. The 
worldwide audience for ICA films approaches 
100,000,000 annually. In 1964 USIA (now ICA) 
began satellite transmissions and till 1975 had satel- 
lited 119 programmes abroad. 

The Voice of America, an ICA-run world-wide 
radio network, has 113 transmitters in the USA and 
abroad, with a total power of 22.3 million watts; it 
broadcasts 776 hours weekly in 35 languages via 
short and medium wave. VOA’s estimated direct 
adult audience is over 50 million in an average. 
week. ICA maintains or supports libraries in 247 
information centres, reading rooms and _ binational 
centres in more than 93 countries. These libraries 
contain about 1.6 million books and 22,000 periodi- 
cal subscriptions which are used by more than 9.] 
million visitors annually. 

In addition, the State Department has its own 
cultural exchange and international educational 
programmes, which include the Centre for Cultural 
and Technical Interchange between East and West 
at the University of Hawaii. The Department of 
Defence has its own Armed Forces radio and TV 
services operating from more than 200 radio 
stations and some 30 TV transmitters overseas. 
Then there is the Peace Corps, an altruistic-cum- 
public relations venture, which was estimated to 
have 5,700 volunteers in 67 countries during 1977. 

The harvest gathered in by this colossal, multi- 
pronged, highly skilled information effort is evident 
all round, particularly in the non-Commmunist part 
of the world, including much of the developing 
nations. Elite public opinion, constantly fed on 
American media, is already converted to the 
American viewpoint on international controversies. 

India is a typical example, where official govern- 
mental policy is firmly non-aligned to the point of 
incurring Washington’s wrath and censure, but 
elite public opinion is generally pro-American, 
thanks to American cultural domination through the 
media. 

Indeed, culturally speaking, Britain has long been 
displaced by America in the columns of the press 
and minds of the intelligentsia in India. The Indian 
intelligentsia’s sources of information being largely 
American, their thinking on world events is often 
coloured by what they read day after day in 
their newspapers fed by Western news agencies pre- 
dominently American in content, and the Amcrican 
magazines Time, Newsweek and Readers Digest. 

This is the dividend earned by the USA from 
enforcement of the doctrine of Free Flow of Infor- 
mation. The overcoverage of American political 
events such as the Presidential election (right from 
the primary stage), Watergate, and Washington 
political and sex scandals and the over-emphasis on 
what Washington thinks, or does not, on any subject 
are glaring instances of “media imperialism”, 
reminiscent of the British imperial days when every 
detail of British domestic politics was forced down 
the throats of newspaper readers in India and other 
parts of the Empire. O 
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Right 
Approach 


to 
Solar 
Energy | 


K.F. RUSTAMIJI 


HE hundred scientists met and spoke words of 
wisdom on energy; words which ought to have 
been spoken five years ago. Perhaps they spoke them 
several years ago too, and will go on speaking for 
several years more in the same strain. But the fact 
is that nobody will listen to them. As a nation we 
are almost impervious to scientific knowledge, ex- 
cept in elitist organisations of atomic energy and 
space. 
- The reason is not that our scientists are third- 
rate. Wherever they go, they make their mark. They 
are always considered first rate. Even in the new 
field of genetic engineering, some of the biggest 
names are Indian. 

What is wrong then with our method of propagat- 
ing scientific doctrine which prevents widespread 
use of new ideas? Is it that we waste the precious 
time of scientists in preparing reports for publicity, 
answering parliamentary questions, and in meeting 
and educating the top people? Or is it that we are 
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always teaching, always improving our knowledge, 
but never descending into the earthy world of appli- 
cation of science? An Indian by nature loves equa- 
tions. He loves theory. But ask him to use a saw, a 
chisel or even a hammer, and you will find that he 
will relegate such inferior work to assistants. Ask 
him to apply his knowledge to industry, and he will 
be as surprised as if you had asked him to enter the 
film world. “Yes — but how? I don’t know anybody 
there.” 

Perhaps the real reason why we cannot apply 
science is that we are afraid of failure. BARC or 
ISRO may flaunt their failures as a token of the 
spirit of scientific adventure. A scientist from India, 
who cannot produce perfection in the first model, 
can be cut to pieces by auditors, industrialists, 
bureaucrats and politicians. How can we build up 
the scientific spirit in a poor country? We dare not 
experiment and write off losses for fear of audit, 
departmental discredit, or political uproar. Science 
after all is almost 80-90 per cent failure — and we 
are not organised to make the successful part pay, 
and compensate us for the loss. 

In the field of energy, atomic designs and safety 
studies would require much advanced scientific 
work, large funds, and persuasion to accept the 
hazards. In technology connected with coal and 
electricity, there is a vast requirement of capital, 
infrastructure and technical knowledge. But the one 
technology that lends itself to the widest dispersal 
is that of solar applications. The theory is simple, 
the raw material is readily available everywhere, the 
application is comparatively inexpensive, and the 
results are quick and startling. 

Let the scientists in their laboratories spend their 
time in making solar cells cheaper for photovoltaic 
conversion. A break-through would be of immense 
value to us. Let the engineers devise large furnaces 
like the one at Font-Romeu in the Pyrnees in 
southern France which can concentrate 1,000 KW 
of heat in a space you could put your arms around, 
and raise it to a temperature of 3,800°C instanta- 
neously. Or let them study the Sicilian EEC pro- 
ject of IMW., and the giant US pilot plant of 10 
MW in California. Give the scientists a chance to 
see tidal plants like the one on the Rance River or 
study the work on electricity from satellites, or 
work on the best module for producing steam from 
the Sun. But if we- want to make headway in solar 
energy, we must start with the schoolmaster, the 
gram sewak, the Block Development Officer, the 
Collector and the Superintendent of Police, the 
young student fresh from college who is good with 
his hands — in a word, start from the district. 
These are the men who must understand the poten- 
tial of solar energy. The appeal of pristine energy 
—-of sun, wind and water — will go well with them. 
This is the true indigenous energy, as rural as the 
water-mill in Kashmir or sun-dried fish in Kerala. 
It is from rural applications that we may get the 
best results. 

No subject in the West on the scientific side, 
except electronics, has developed the do-it-yourself 
cult as effectively as solar energy. No subject, ex- 
cept perhaps sex, is talked about more frequently. 
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The shelves of bookshops all over the world are 
sagging with books on how to make your own solar 
gadget. Magazines regularly feature new improve- 
ments, adopt ideas from elsewhere. TV makes 
everything understandable, with the result that not 
only the scientists who work i in the field of energy 
in the West, but almost every second or third boy 
and man have got it on their minds. It would be 
interesting to compute what happens in a country 
where it is not the 100 top scientists dealing with 
solar energy that contribute to the subject, but 20 
million heads decide that this is a subject to which 
they can and must contribute, or else perish. 

If we propagate the subject in the right way, we 
will find that we will inject speed and a feeling of 
critical urgency into- the solar programme. No 
great inventions are needed. All that we have to do 
is to make people get on with the job of applying 
the knowledge that is available, and which instinc- 
tively is known to mankind. We will find that mil- 
lions of cheap solar heaters will be developed all 
over the countryside. Thousands of homes in the 
northern region will receive heat from hand-made 
solar panels — perhaps only a wooden frame with 
black tin beneath and a sheet of plastic to cover it. 

Our soldiers in the mountains will get additional 
warmth in their bunkers from solar panels, and 
EME-built wind generators. 

Hospitals will boast of their own hot water 
supplies. In Rajasthan and the sea-coast, and in 
areas like the Sunderbans, distillation plants will 
turn 1 araeRISh water into potable water, Solar stills 


will distill alcohol for industrial and agricultural 
use. Mushrooms will grow in thousands of hand- 
made hot-houses. 

Fruit dryers and solar coolers will be plentiful 
from Kashmir to the grape districts of Andhra and 
the coconut groves of Tamil Nadu. 

Brick-making, which suffered a serious setback 
because of the steep rise in the price of charcoal, 
may get a fresh lease. Even ‘chicken shit? will be 
dried and made into manure. 

The uses and application of solar energy are end- 
less. All that we need to do is to make people 
realise that they can contribute to the programme. 

Educating rural India on the subject of solar 
energy does not require high-sounding scientific 
statements of science policy. In fact, I have begun 
to get sceptical of such attempts at extending scien- 
tific knowledge which have again and again failed. 
Also because they talk of self-reliance, and at the 
same time do not hesitate to import technologies 
to wreck local research and block the emergence of 
our own scientists in the industrial field. Anyway, 
the pattern of propagation could be based on the 
method that was used to popularise new wheat 
strains developed in agricultural universities. 

Several methods can be tried, a few of which are: 

(i) Travelling exhibitions organised by Indian 
Institutes of Technology or educational institutions. 
The test of a good educational institution should 
not only’ be a good standard or research as des- 
cribed in the science plan, but its contribution to 
spreading oe in areas where scientific ap 
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proach is difficult. 

(ii) Text-books have to be rewritten. Several 
books of the senior classes contain no mention of 
solar energy. New subjects will have to be organis- 
ed for study in schools and colleges and polytech- 
nics. Proper laboratories of a simple nature will 
have to be devised to explain the basic principles of 
a solar panel — that if sunshine strikes a pane of 
glass, and heat is taken up by a black-coated sur- 
face, the outward radiation will to a large extent be 
trapped, and the temperature will steadily rise in 
the panel. 

(iii) Educational institutions must be made res- 
ponsible for preparing booklets, pamphlets, docu- 
mentary films on solar energy for rural areas. TV 
can play a very important part in science educa- 
tion. ‘Krishi Darshan’ must put out a whole series 
on solar energy applications. Special supplements 
on solar energy or heating items can be carried by 
newspapers. AIR should be talking about it all the 
time. 

(iv) A lot can be done by an enterprising District 
Collector and Superintendent.of Police assisted by 
Block Development Officers or a Development 
Assistant. Each year solar exhibits made in the 
area can be displayed at the Block office. You do 
not need: high-level physics even to generate power 
from the sun: 600°C of heat.can be concentrated 
by mirrors. A small-town student can do it; given 
the spirit and the money. So, why should we not 
be able to make solar cookers? 

(v) A big effort can be made by the army and the 
para-military because it is a subject which is closely 
connected with the work of providing healthy 
accommodation and drinking water for them. 

The damage that non-regular supply of coal and 
diesel has done to the industrial field in just one 
year of drought has not yet been estimated. The 
big project suffers losses; the small man is wiped 
out or survives on loans. It is to the small man that 
we must go for developing alternative sources. 
One very big source in an agricultural country is 
the utilisation of agricultural waste. Groundnut 
Shells have been made into briquettes in many 
countries. One plant can produce three tonnes of 
briquettes per hour, and they have almost the same 
calorific value as second-rate coal. The briquetting 
industry will thrive in-the small-scale sector because 
of the new industrial policy. Even a small carpentry 
workshop could have a briquetting plant casting 
about Rs 3 lakhs which will produce 100 kg of coal 
substitute per hour. Garbage-briquetting is another 
field in which no great knowledge is required, 
though the small garbage compactor, the latest 
wonder of the Western kitchen, may be a few years 
away. Waste material from breweries, starch plants, 
paper mills and hundreds of other industries can be 
used for fermentation processes. i 

Incidentally, researchers at Canada’s National 
Research Council have developed a fermentation 
vessel that produces ten times more methane than 
conventional fermenters. The technique utilises the 
propensity of bacteria to adhere to small-diameter 
tubes (of glass, plastic and baked clay) which are 
clustered together in the middle. This seems to be 
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a simple idea which can be copied even in larger 
high-technology digestion plants. 

A study of industrial heating shows that 7.5 per 
cent of heating is used at a temperature below 
100°C and 28 per cent below 288°C. Solar power 
can be used for pre-heating materials to intermediate 
temperatures, from which they can be taken to 
higher temperatures, if required. Solar pre-heating 
can therefore play a vital energy-conserving ‘role 
in almost every industrial heat application. 

Take the food processing industries. Ninety per 
cent of the industry’s energy needs are below 150°C 
and 80 per cent below 100°C. Why should the soft 
drink industry not use solar heating on the large 
roofs if 50-70 per cent of the plant’s requirement 
can be met that way? 

Application of solar energy to the textile industry 
where thousands of pounds of steam and millions 
of gallons of hot water are required can give employ- 
ment to thousands, besides saving units that get 
sick because of energy shortage. 

Tea, which is one of our foremost and most reli- 
able exports, has been suffering from fuel shortage, 
with the result that withering and crunching have 
been delayed, thereby spoiling the quality of the 
tea. Solar heaters should be able to produce the 
temperatures required. 

There are hundreds of industrial applications in 
which solar heating can be used. The main question 
which an industrialist would ask is: Is it economi- 
cally feasible? The answer is, yes, definitely yes, if 
the Government steps in to give incentives, and soft 
loans, and agrees to amortise the system oyer five 
years. The industrialist usually calculates in a hard- 
headed way, but if he adds up all the losses incur- 
red by him due to irregular supply of energy, he will 
be conceived that solar energy can help him out 
today, and be a source of strength tomorrow. 

What a miracle can be achieved if, along with 
these incentives, the Government passes a law mak- 
ing 1t compulsory for all industries that use heating, 
and in which solar applications are possible, to 
Introduce solar heating even if it is a substitute for 
one or two per cent of the energy requirement! In 
doing this, we will not only be saving energy but 
we will be taking the largest consumer of energy to 
the water and forcing him to drink for the sake of 
his own health. O l 





LOOKING AHEAD 


We (Communists) do not believe in divinity of any 
kind, nor do we go to the astrologers or Sai Babas. 
Many new members have come in — thousands and 
thousands — and many are in important positions. I 
dare say we will leave behind us — when we go out of 
the scene — the iron battalion of the proletariat. We do 
not go in for the dynastic quest or the family cult. 


— Bhupesh Gupta, MP, in interview to The Weekend 
Review, August 31-September 6, 1980. 
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Strategy for 
Change in 
Third World 


PRANAV KUMAR VANDYOPADHYAYA 


T=: Third World is a vast umbrella covering 
different shades of economies and political set- 
ups — from wealthy oil-producing nations to poor 
subsistence level states; and from some sort of 
democratic functioning to dictatorial and military 
operations. To social critics it is, therefore, a hard 
task to examine the mind of the Third World, which 
is a Western term, to understand the dynamics of the 
generally non-affluent millions. 
Ironically, the crisis of the Third World has creat- 
ed questions in the First World and the Second 
World and very little impact can be located among 
those whom the issues are related to. But this is 
not surprising. The affluent nations. operated on 
the economic and social scene of the Third World 
in a well-planned manner and were able to create a 
bankrupt and satellite psyche there. 

Since the end of the Second World War the pers- 
pective of the Third World has taken a meaningful 
shape within the global economic system. This 
involves an in-depth consideration of economic 
relations ~ between the Third World and the 
rest. In a production-based economic order the 
system contributes to the welfare of capitalist 
institutions that enjoyed the fruits right from the 
beginning. The Third World concept offers a new 
meaning to all production activities. Itis not just 
re-allocation of resources. As the social relationship 
among people is a non-economic issue, production 
potential in the poor nations does not hold the key 
ofany betterment. Economic production and its 
relations with human dimensions are the immediate 
socio-economic and developmental issues of the 
Third World. 

There is unending confusion about the economic 
system of the Third World because of explicit im- 
perialism in different forms over weaker nations. This 
confusion obstructs the manufacture of an indige- 
nous apparatus suiting the reality of the soil. The 
old colonialism has now two different types of grip 
over poor economies — neo-colonialism that con- 
_ Spires to make poor people dependent, and frag- 
mentation, from racial to religious, that weakens the 
strength of the Third World. Because of these twin 
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grips and dependent psyche, opportunities to gene- 
rate social forces to bring about change have been 
minimised. 

The global economic pattern, which is the decid- 
ing factor for international trade, investment and 
economic growth in terms of commodity production, 
is an environment within which poor economies 
have been trying to find out an alternative. This 
pattern was fabricated over a period of last 400 
years by colonial forces. The Third World, instead 
of looking for a different alternative, sought answers 
of its problem within the system. This was a 
question of whether the existing economic system 
nourishes forces of equitable economic growth or 
not. The general experience of Third World nations 
Suggested that they had been adopting satellite 
growth models which were a misfit in respect of 
population crisis, industrialisation and employ- 
ment potential. This required identification of the 
global economic pattern as a force hostile to the 
Third World community. 

The affluent growth technique does not realise 
the massive capacity of production models. Ironi- 
cally, both developed and developing economies are 
keen to increase the total product and rate of pro- 
duction, ignoring the risk involved. Senseless pro- 
duction is infiltrating into the social relationship 
where there is not much scope to use technology 
towards a betterment of social resources. Only a 
complete transformation of the social structure can 
save the situation. 

A large number of Third World countries are free 
from colonial power for over three’ decades. They 
had been planning their development possibilities 
applying all sorts of techniques but, unfortunately, 
they could not take reasonable advantage of their 
freedom. ‘This is because they hardly took care to 
analyse the social structure which demands a home- 
ly growth pattern. Social structure is a dynamic 
concept and all economic Viabilities are embodied 
in it. A non-yiable economic plan, instead of 
escalating growth, de-escalates the whole affair in 
the long run, though sometimes in the short period 
it provides a mirage of development. The Welfare 
States has been misunderstood as the consumption 
state, and that 1s a good reason for the Third World 
crisis. 

The Third World has unconsciously accepted the 
state as the product of a social order at a particular 
level of economic growth. In this course the social 
order embodies all self-contradictions and is placed 
in a position where it fails to exercise any power. 
Third World society has weakened itself by not iden- 
tifying its social structure within the framework of 
its basic economic issues. 

The infiltration of developed nations’ technology 
first creates a privileged class to exploit economic 
sources of production including human capital in a 
highly sophisticated way. The whole system is 
arranged in such a way that social labour yields a 
product which just exceeds what is necessary to pro- 
vide them with a subsistence level of living. This 
system absorbs a huge quantity of human capital as 
such labour which is an agency to restrict the rate 
of growth. By the side of this class, another class of 
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Jabour is made in the service sector to manage the 
general business of the society. Both thé classes are 

exploited though because of their inner contradic- 
tions they suspect each other, strengthening the ex- 
ploiting agency which can be identified as the con- 
sumption society. 

The pattern of consumption is caused by an in- 
equitable distribution of incomes, though to ration- 
alise it, the illusion of a balancing tax structure is 
often focussed. This great disparity in the distribu- 
tion of national income is a consequence of factors 
of production holding market forces in their jaws. 
Market forces produce mainly for the consumption 
society and do not appear directly against the large 
masses. Many a time they themselves create an in- 
termediate pressure in the name of political union to 
be an agency between them and the human capital 
employed at a much lower level. This is an econo- 
' mic gimmick in the garb of political infrastructure. 

The Third World experience has not been entour- 
aging in this matter. The human capital at the bot- 
tom level of a society earns very little and through 
intermediate pressure it agitates for a bigger wage 
packet which is partially or fully granted as it does 
not pose any danger to the social set-up. The infla- 
tionary gap widens and market forces transfer the 
political pressure to some other front. The wage- 
earners do not remember that it is not income that 
is important, but rather the distribution of income 
with an acceptable price index. The poor nations 
cannnot afford an inflationary pressure beyond a 
reasonable point, for the sake of sheer subsistence. 

The developed nations establish economic rela- 
tions with the Third World at two levels. First, 
with the pretext of cheap labour they employ multi- 
national activities in poor countries to stop the 
latter from being independent. They use less sophis- 
ticated capital for obvious reasons. Sometimes they 
install heavy industries in the Third World to avoid 
environmental pollution and allied problems. In 
such cases theré is no constraint in using the most 
modern technology with a promise to buy the 
finished product. : 

Secondly, developed nations are deeply concerned 
with establishing trade relations with the Third 
World. No developed country can operate on the 
given scale without procuring raw materials from 
developing economies. In fact, this is the basic 
principle of colonialism which has been replaced by 
neo-colonialism. The market considerations of the 
Third World create the grounds for the exchange 
market. This exchange market is monopolistic in 
nature and eats up the growth possibilities of 
weaker nations. This poses a problem of stagnation 
or a very low rate of growth, which has been mark- 
ed even after decolonisation despite a reasonable 
flow of capital from rich nations to the Third 
World. The affluent world has realised that produc- 
tion of capital goods should under no circum- 
stances be transferred to the Third World where 
secondary .industries are being set up to boost 
‘economic cooperation’. 

There is a type of impassioned expansionism of 
economic growth argument based on the imperialist 
system. An expansionist knows the jugglery of con- 
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vincing people. He makes others feel that his deci- 
sions on all economic activities are right and there 
is an absolute and unconditional value in his econo- 
mic logic. He creates an environment that makes 
people think his is the welfare motive. 

The social reality of the Third World has been 
pushed aside by the illusions and gimmicks of indus- 
trialised nations. Whether it is an investment deci- 
sion or military aid, the actuality of the Third 
World has generally been suppressed. Every econo- 
mic activity has a direct cultural effect and such an 
effect acts on future programmes on economic as 
well as other fronts. Consequently, the Third 
World’s ignorance about its own reality creates a 
long-term danger for the developmental process. 

The developed nations with a neo~colonial atti- 
tude cannot be allowed to become a justification for 
slow growth in the development functions of the 
Third World. Planning mistakes and superfluous 
growth logic have been concentrating everything on 
fake models irrelevant to the developing nations. 
The developed nations have no legal obligation to 
offer the developing nation a new level of living on 
the ground that they had been directly exploiting all 


, possible resources of the poor people. Exploitation 


is a matter of power and opportunity, and it does 
not come within the purview of any legal or econo- 
mic obligation. By raising such questions the deve- 
loping states have been deviating from the real 
issues. It would rather be significant to achieve eco- 
nomic and social justice within the system of the 
Third World as an alternative model of social set- 
up. 
The unequal relationship between the developed 
and developing nations is perhaps the best known 
form of the neo-colonial system. In the inter- 
national exchange market, Third World forces are 
operating within the imposed norms of powerful 
economies instead of searching for an alternative 
balance of payments system. Primary resources 
can enjoy the status of holding key positions in the 
pipeline of production function. This alternative 
attitude will generate a favourable balance of pay- 
ments position for the Third World. There can, of 
course, be transitional economic cooperation on a 
short-term basis for the immediate future between 
the developed countries and the Third World. 

But the irony is that within every Third World 


' economy there is a highly sophisticated consump- 


tion class at par with developed economies like the 
United States and the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Every poor economy straddles development and the 
subsistence level of living. Our development is 
related to technological advancement and our com- 
mitment to and faith in liberal economic institu- 
tions. But the reality is that we have to set up a 
new economic order to plan all production possi- 
bilities in terms of social growth. Because we 
straddle the worlds of North and South, we can 
perhaps move the Third World crisis towards a 
positive direction. 

What is the line of demarcation between the 
North and the South? A common belief is that 
itis the inadequacy of the process that creates 
the illusion of economic growth on the basis of 
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senseless production activities. One group of social 
critics however take it differently. To them it is 
inequity in the structure itself. All Third World 
economies on the one hand participate in the pro- 
cess and on the other hand condemn the global 
economic order as iniquitious. There is heavy 
confusion within the Third World as it is a totally 
defensive concept. At. this stage of dialogue it is 
ridiculous to talk of international welfare. The 
North American and European societies within their 
own framework are creating an international order 
of development to convince the,Third World. Radi- 
cal social critics, on the contrary, are attempting to 
convince the developed world of the strong psyche 
of the Third World. 

In general, psyche and technolo gy are interlinked. 
Both of them change with the change of cultural 
issues. In fact, culture is the factor that should be 
held responsible for all economic and social ques- 
tions. If we refer to technology, we find that the 
economic and political price of its transfer from 
developed nations to the Third World is illogically 
high because there is a strong demonstration effect 
of commodities from industrialised nations. This 
effect gives poor nations a low bargaining power. 
One has to realise that a technology emerges from 
the cultural framework and local conditions of a 
society. Had it been an independent variable, it 
would have been easier to install a particular choice 
of technique without bothering about the social 
set-up. Hence, an irrelevant technology, instead of 
creating social welfare, rather offers obstructions to 


developmental activity. This issue is a critical one 
because there can be no development without 
relevant technology, and the Third World’s depen- 
dence on developed economies makes the whole 
affair crippled or lop-sided. Perhaps the only solu- 
tion lies in creating an alternative technology suit- 
ing the culture of the Third World with an approach 
of redistribution of internal resources. 

The international monetary system has shown 
sharp changes since the end of the Second World 
War. There is a huge amount of hard currency 
floating around, which cannot be controlled by any 
agency. .That is a reason why prices in the domes- 
tic market of the Third World have increased. 
Because of this floating monetary force, there are 
tremendous activities in economic production in 
industrialised nations. At this juncture, all Third 
World economies, irrespective of their political 
shades, have a common interest in controlling the 
floating hard currency. 

The general prescription for production suggests 
stimulation in market opportunities. But Third 
World production issues demand maturity in the 
earlier stage of economic activity, that is, availabi- 
lity of capital, extension service and training for 
new technology within the given framework. The 
Third World requires a bigger time-span to estab- 
lish favourable balance of payments. 

It is inevitably an inter-dependent world. Conse- 
quently, it involves a strong coordination of pro- 
duction resources in different parts of the world. 
Developing economies are exhausting their non- 
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renewable factors of production at a high rate on 
the pretext of balance of payment. And a stage 
will soon arrive when the production gear will be 
reversed, which will create a totally unfavourable 
balance of payments.. 

In the pipeline of production the raw-material 
suppliers could not convince the world economic 
community that their production is as important as 
the finished product. So, if one takes this signi- 
ficance into account, a different price structure will 
appear on the international economic scene. Given 
the price of the finished product, the Third. World 
should debate on the issue of a proportionate 
Increase in the price of raw material. 

' The conflicting complex of international econo- 
mic cooperation and monetary agencies are the 
legacy of a distinct stage of economic imperialism. 
This is the central factor which looks after the 
welfare of the industrialised nations. This system 
is born of collaboration among some hard-currency 
economies. 

The conflicting complex of international econo- 
mic cooperation does create social transformation 
through political understanding and grasping econo- 
mic issues. In the long run it has the potential to 
solve the crisis that follows capital accumulation in 
the world economy. Now the issue is, how this capital 
can be transferred to the producers of raw material. 
It is a political task, though bargaining capacity in 
the international market plays an important role. 
` An economy grows with its amount of surplus. 
This surplus may be gradual or sudden. The oil- 
producing economies have sudden surplus, while 
most states of the Third World have recorded 
gradual or slow surplus. It is significant to under- 
stand how a state can appropriate its surplus. In 
a free economy the surplus will be enjoyed by the 


consumption society, while in a Marxist economy 


the surplus will be redistributed. But the whole 
issue should not centre round the appropriation of 
surplus; rather, it should focus on social transfor- 
mation. This will require change in the power 
structure, in the economic as well as the political 
sense. 

It is a very delicate issue to decide how this can 
be made possible. Most social critics believe that 
this.can be translated into reality through revolu- 
tion. The Great October Revolution of 1917 and 
thereafter the Chinese Revolution confirm the possi- 
bilities of social transformation “through radical 
ways of operation. About the reality of social trans- 
formation inthe USSR and China there may be 
doubts, but no one can deny that the Marxist- 
Leninist way of operation brought about a change 
by involving millions in the process of revolution. 
Revolution in itself is a total and continuous flow 
of people-oriented operations that never stop. The 
doubt among social critics is because the whole 
thing has stopped and society has been divided into 
a number of privileged classes. However, all these 
do not challenge the truth of transformation needed 
in the Third World. 

The determining relationship between the produc- 
tion structures of the developed and developing 
worlds proposes an unfavourable order between the 
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economic system of a society and the existing cul- 
tural order. Through this relationship the forces of 
commodity production sharply influence the whole 
superstructure of a society — from economic to 
cultural. They, at a subtle level, determine the 
requirements and potential of the surplus popula- 
tion in their own terminology. In a highly industri- 
alised society this surplus is left with no choice but 
to accept the imposed economic order until a social 
transformation takes place. Radical social critics 
have often asserted that the force of production 
mechanism was distinctly the product of a super- 
structure. But the relationship is one that a 
technologically determining factor, .with which 
surplus labour is directly concerned, plays between 
the stage of growth of productive forces of a society 
and its economic structure. 

On the one hand, economic determinism by and 
large influences human behaviour by different 
methods. On the other hand, the economic structure 


. determines the political superstructure and social 


consciousness by eliminating all components that 
block the way. 

The relations of production, namely, human 
behaviour, economic factors of production, and 
social consciousness, are historically conceived. 
Consequently, the forces of production to which 
Jabour is so related, change from time to time. The 
scientific laws of social dynamics have been con- 


` verted into laws of exchange of surplus value with 


certain obligations on the part of poor nations. 

Eventually, the most crucial principle of the 
international economic structure is the pattern of 
highly industrialised economies. This means 
effective ownership of significant factors of produc- 
tion by the consumption society spread over different 
parts of the world with a strong sense of collabor- 
ation. 

The Third World issue is not a struggle for a new 
system primarily concerned with production and 


- distribution aspects. It has rather an ethical bias. 


It is easy to suggest a better redistribution of global 
resources, but the focus of attention is a humane 
social order on the basis of equality among rich and 
poor countries. Equality is certainly the chief goal 
of the Third World struggle, but the consumption 
society within the poor economies acts as the agent 
of the industrialised nations. Like radical Marxists 
many social critics believe that transformation of 
society is the only answer to this problem. 

Assuming increased social consciousness, one 
must enquire where the immediate Third World 
force should be directed. The Third World has to 
begin to alter the balance of economic and social 
power on the international scene through greater - 
self-reliance. The transfer of productive resources 
among poor economies will meet the challenge in 
the long run. 

We all know material and quantitative growth is 
not the only objective of human society, but the 
basic struggle for bread ruins all possibilities 
of development. Poverty sometimes destroys con- 
science and creates social fluctuations. The Third 
World, of course, faces the challenge to eliminate it 
from the social order without lowering its dignity. C] 
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Why 

Don't 
Americans 
Take Over ? 


G.N. ACHARYA 


‘Ts business of cousins, nephews and nieces is 

getting out of hand. It is legitimate to requisi- 
tion a third generation computer to manage the 
business. The other day, for instance, one of my 
nephews (sister’s son) had called on me. While he 
was there, in walked one of his nephews — also sis- 
ter’s son. The second visitor announced that he was 
staying with an uncle. The uncle would be my 
nephew’s cousin. I asked why he had not so far 
mentioned a Bombay cousin.- 

My nephew is a scientist. He took out paper and 
ballpoint, and started drawing up a chart of his 
father’s brothers and their sons and daughters, his 
father’s sisters and their sons and daughters, his 
mother’s brothers and their sons and daughters, his 
mother’s sisters and their sons and daughters. He 
managed to count up to fifty, then gave up. “You 
cannot know, much less keep friendly with, every- 
one,” he announced. 

Thanks to endogamy enforced by the caste 
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system, the growing clans have managed without 
computers so far. Computers are an essential part 
of management; no computers, no management. As 
management and computers were invented and 
flourished together, a new complication has arisen. 
There is no Indian family, particularly a South 
Indian family, more particularly a South Indian 
Brahmin family, which has not one or more of its 
members abroad. United States, Canada, Iran and 
Arab country, is the order of preference. Some of 
them marry abroad too — whites only, for Hindus 
yet; Muslim women prefer Arabs. 

That is how I have acquired an American 
nephew. The nephew and his wife, a nice girl, came 
to India recently. It seems they had come at other 
times too, but sensibly managed to give me the 
go-by. As an ailing, bearded, curmudgeonly old 
man; I seem to be getting to be a “‘sight”’ for visit- 
ing relatives — from near and far. 


WHEN peopie arrive from dollarland, they keep a 
particular type of company. In Bombay, for 
instance, my visitors stayed in a businessman’s 
mansion with many rooms in it. They obtained a 
car for their travel, which involved dining with an 
ex-Maharanee. Up north somewhere they had an 
agreeable encounter with an ex-legal adviser to the 
ex-Chogyal of Sikkim. It is through such quarters 
that travelling Americans get their picture of India. 

My American nephew got an alarming picture of 
India in the pre-Sanjay era. While discussing it 
with me, he threw up his hands ina dramatic ges- 
ture and rhetorically asked: “What will happen to 
the Nation?” With slow, philosophical detachment, 
I told him that the Nation had survived one thou- 
sand years of invasion and various degrees of rule 
from Turks, Arabs, Mongols, coming through the 
north-western mountain passes. Earlier the Huns 
had come over in the same way and lingered some- 
where around for a couple of hundred years. But 
they must have been very poor in management, 
because they have left virtually no trace of their 
presence — not even tombs for their queens. 

Later, we had seen four hundred years of invasion 
by the sea, by the French, Dutch, Portuguese and 
British. About half that time the British stayed and 
consolidated, and do not seem to have quite left yet. 
They are managing to linger. Managing India has 
always been a profitable business. Since then we 
have a different type of air-borne cultural and eco- 
nomic invasion. The Nation has survived and grown, 
getting on to be about 670 million. 


My nephew must have been a bit disconcerted, 
but was too polite to say so. If I had been an astro- 
loger and could foresee things, and less inclined to 
prattle, I might have briefly told him to what the 
Delhi skies on the morning of June 23. These 
Americans are not to be easily put off; not in 
polemics. After the dinner break, my nephew re- 
turned to the all-absorbing subject of the fate of 
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the Nation. “India is a rich country of poor 
people,” was his opening gambit. 

“Yes, that is what Krishna Menon always liked 
to say,” I said. 

“Why is it so? Whatis wrong? It is mismanage- 
ment. Don’t you think so?” 

I made no answer. That word “‘mismanagement”’ 
had called up a vast vista of memories and regrets. 
**Mismanagement”’ is inevitably included in manage- 
ment. They stick together like paste and binder, or 
my life and its handling. My questioner must have 
thought I was asleep, and moved away to exercise 
his polmical talent elsewhere. I lay awake with my 
memories — which was a little better than what I 
had been doing on earlier nights — wondering why 
no one has invented a quick and easy way of making 
the last journey at will, with some dignity and no 
fuss, before or after. By the time I had finished 
with my memories, my nephew and his nice wife 
had gone. 

My first encounter with management was pro- 
bably about a quarter of acentury ago. Having 
become unemployed and employable, a kind friend 
thought he should send me to a big firm which 
wanted certain services life drafting speeches and 
revising reports, which a journalist is thought to be 
capable of doing better than others. The first person 
I ran into was the Personnel Officer — a young chap 
called Patel. Don’t try to identify a Patel. The tele- 
phone directories of Western India are full of Patels, 
Shahs and Desais. This Patel was just 23. He had 
spent four years in the United States learning Per- 
sonnel Management. All recruiting had to begin 
with him. He had devised (probably merely copied) 
a form to be filled, with just space for one-word 
answers. 

- One of the questions was: “Where was your 
father born’? — 

` “He died a long time ago and he didn’t tell me,” 
I said. 

There was a question about marital status. 
“Married? Divorced? Widower”? I told him it was 
not customary in India to discuss one’s marital 
status with outsiders, even prospective employers. 

There were questions about health. “Are you 
punctured”? Was one of them. I did not know what 
that meant, nor did I understand several others. 

There was a question which involved getting my 
previous employer’s certificate: and if there was 
more than' one employer, more certificates. I am 
told it has now become standard practice in all 
personnel management to make references to four 
previous employers. If there are more than that, the 
candidate is rejected out of hand as a “rolling 
stone”. 

At this stage I told Patel that my previous emp- 
loyer thought and thinks that I am a bad fellow and 
it would be undesirable for anyone to employ me. I 
told him that he had to satisfy himself or his 
bosses that I could do the work for which I was to 
be hired. The rest was irrelevant. Idid not know 
then something which comes with the maturity of 
experience — that in management, as much as in 
politics, irrelevance is the spice of life. 

“That comes at the interview board,” Patel said. 
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“But before you come before the Board, the form 
must be filled. This is standard American procedure, 
and the regulation here”. I told him I was an Indian, 
and my self-respect did not permit me to fill the 
form. With that I walked out. That walk-out, 
unlike those of MPs and legislators, was permanent. 
I have remained jobless and poor. One does not 
defy modern American management techniques with 
impunity. 


& 


SINCE those distant days, Management and 
Management Studies have become a craze. In a 
revealing article on ““Reorganisation of Management 
Institutions’? (Mainstream, May 13, 1980) Sobhen 
Banerjee has given a picture of the irrelevance and 
extravagance of the most prestigious of these insti- 
tutions — the Indian Institute of Management, 
Calcutta; the Indian Institute of Management, 
Ahmedabad; and the Administrative Staff College, 
Hyderabad. The last named had even a luxurious 
bar inside the campus, till Morarji Desai had it 
closed. That must be one of the few good things 
Morarji did; but that doesn’t mean he stopped any- 
one concerned from drinking. I wonder if the “bar” 
has come back under Indira rule. 

It would not be proper to encroach on the infor- 
mation already given by Sobhen Banerjee. It is 
enough to note that management institutions have 
proliferated. It has become a craze to demand, and 
therefore to obtain, degrees, diplomas and certi- 
ficates for Personnel Management, Materials 
Management, Systems Management and what not. 
The craze long ago spread to Government depart- 
ments which provide such courses to their officers. 
The Defence Ministry, for instance, runs a Manage- 
ment Training School at Jalahalli on the outskirts 
of Bangalore. 


ONE of my many nephews was asked to go 
through a two weeks’ course in Personnel Manage- 
ment at this school. He was a chemist, working 
virtually alone in a laboratory. He protested to 
the General Manager. He had no personnel to 
manage. He had only to deal with bottles of chemi- 
cals. He had an assistant to bring them down from 
shelves to the experimental table, and put them 
back again. If the assistant was absent, he manged 
without. Protests would not do. It was the 
Ministry’s orders and covered all officers above a 
certain rank. 

So my nephew arrived, because Bombay is a place 
which people must pass through from anywhere to 
anywhere, with bulky bundles of unread papers. I 
had a look at them and impounded the lot -as im- 
ported cargo. It was. Cyclostyled extracts from 
American texts on Management. “Travel light, is 
the rule on Indian Railways,’ I told him. “You 
can,do without these. Nobody will notice their ab- 
sence.” He agreed. 

There was a set of instructions which attracted 
our attention. Among other absurdities pertaining 
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to dress, etc., trainees were told that if they took ill, 
they should phone a particular doctor. But before 
doing so, they had to take a permit from an office. 
The doctor lived in the Cantonment; the permit 
offiice was near the Vidhan Soudha — three points 
of a triangle, each side being about seven miles long 
The permit Office would naturally close at t p.m. on 
Saturdays and reopen at 11 a.m. on Mondays. So 
my nephew asked the director what he should do if 
he got fever on a Saturday night. 

That one got the director one peg down (and 
probably two compensatory pegs up that night). 
Nobody had any trouble in those two weeks. No- 
body learnt anything. They drew their due TA and 
DA. An excellent example of the Defence Depart- 
ment’s management of our economy. 

The director was an amateur, a requisitioned 
import. But professional experts like N.S. Rama- 
swamy, Director of the Indian Institute of Manage- 
ment, Bangalore, came of a different mould. I 
always like to call him bullock-cart Ramaswamy, 


because he has been labouring so hard to get spon- . 


sors for a better bullock-cart. But it isa failure of 
management imagination not to realise that in an 
age when things that shoot into the sky (though 
unseen) from Aryabhatta to Rohini, monopolise 
attention and money, no one cares for things that 
crawl on earth. Yet Bullock-cart Ramaswamy is a 
top-class expounder of the cause of Management. 


I heard him once at a conference, where I too had 
been invited to read a couple of papers for which 
no one cared. He had been put up to speak ata 
crucial moment. A Minister was due to arrive from 
somewhere, and address the meeting. People had 
to be held together till he came. No easy job that. 
Ramaswamy was equal to it. He spoke beautifully; 
the words flowed smoothly; the gestures were perfect- 
ly synchronised; the jokes were appropriately placed. 
The audience was kept laughing, till the Minister 
arrived, and Ramaswamy’s eloquence was brusquely 
cut off. 

That was an instance of audience management. 
It was only then that I realised that the speech may 
have been perfected through repeated delivery. 
Secondly, the.supreme irrelevance had gone wholly 
undiscovered. The speech was about Management, 
a world over which he dwelt lovingly. The confe- 
rence was about Population Explosion and Urban 
Development. There is something to Management, 
after all. 

The Americans are its masters; they are the spon- 
sors of the spread of its teaching here. Sobhen 
Banerjee has summarised the findings of a commis- 
sioned report by Thomas Hill, Professor of Manage- 
ment, Massachusetts’ Institute of Technology. It 
reflects the feeling that they didn’t quite hit it off, 
in the two most prestigious institutions sponsored 
by them. Others are only poor imitations. What 
other way is there then except a wholesale take-over, 
to carry on and complete the job undertaken? 

One of the pillars of the Ahmedabad Institute was 
a member of the Press Commission that couldn’t 
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finish its job before the Indira landslide. After 
listening to the evidence tendered by a team of the 
Indian Federation of Working Journalists, he sum- 
marised his reaction by a toss of the head and the 
remark: ‘‘So you want to change values, by bring- 
ing about changes in institutions.” 

I made a cautious reply: “We want to make 
structural changes, so that these do not become an 
obstacle to achange of values, whenever we are 
ready for such change.”’ 

It occurred to me later that this may be one of 
the prime functions of Management — to preserve 
institutional structures, to run them a little better, 
so that there is no scope for any fundamental change 
of values. Values have been changed successfully 
in placess like Cuba and Vietnam; but equally 
successfully halted in dozens of other places. 

America should learn its lessons and change its 
methods. It must take over the management of 
India in time. Itis very easy. Jt only needs an 
agreed resolution passed by both Houses of Cong- 
ress. It will bring spiritual satisfaction to all the 
people who directly and indirectly champion and 
encourage the teaching of American management 
methods in India. Doing these half jobs is no good; 
it is against the principles of sound management. 
With that, hopefully, may also be solved the pro- 
blem of nephews and nieces. Maybe they can go 
to America en masse. [] 





EXPERT APOLOGISTS 


Not many will think that government economists and 
economic advisers have much distinguished themselves 
of late, but they have succeeded, quite remarkably, in 
making themselves and their principals ridiculous, This 
they have accomplished by a combination of innocent 
hope, repetitive banality, and uncomplicated fraud, The 
economic system is behaving badly. A high rate of 
inflation is combined with high unemployment that is 
All effective 
remedial action requires energetic public steps, and for 


appalling among....vulnerable people. 


some influential groups somewhere in the polity some 
sacrifice of prospective gain, 

The Administration yearns not to inflict such loss...So 
it has become the priestly and deeply unwortby function 
of the advisers...to explain that inflation and unemploy- 
ment can be mitigated without loss to any influential 
group, to counsel symbolic as distinct from real action 
and if something real must be done, to propose or agree 
to the line of policy that arouses the least influential 
line of protest, In practice, this means monetary policy 
combined with whatever fiscal action is most damaging 
to the inarticulate poor. 


—J.K. Galbraith, New York Review of Books, 
June 12, 1980. 
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| Andrew Yule & Co. Ltd., a well known name in engineering “pas 
technology has now entered the field of belting. Yule’s | 
Kalyani Plant is geared to produce conveyor belting for the 

most vigorous applications. 


| The Yule Assurance of Quality 
+ The most advanced conveyor belting process machinery is 
` operating at the Kalyani Plant. Like the giant Siempelkamp 
| Belt Vulcanising Press and the belt building table from 
Pathex, Canada. Manned by a team of highly trained 
scientists, engineers and technologists, the plant will 
produce superior quality conveyor belting in widths 
up to 1600 mm—the only unit in the country 
|. Capable of this achievement. 


Besides, only the Yule factory has an Instron 1199 
testing machine fitted with special precision 
equipment to ensure accurate measurement of 
Strength and durability in Yule Conveyor 
Belting. Rigid quality control is exercised at 
various stages of production and Yule 
belting conforms to ISI, ISO, BS and other 
international standards. 


With a licenced annual capacity of 1900 
tonnes the Yule Plant will be the 
largest conveyor belting unit in India. 


| Yule Technology—The Quality Choice , 

| Yule has already secured orders from 

the Bokaro, Rourkela and Durgapur 4 
Stee! Plants, TISCO, Central 
Coal Washeries Organisation, 
Fertilisers & Chemicals 
Travancore Ltd. arid others. 
This surely reflects the 
confidence of leading users 
in Yule conveyor belting. 
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Our Expanding 
Tragi-comic 
Middle Class 


ANAMIKA 


Rs the exploding universe, the middle class 

keeps swelling within its skin, absorbing and 
corrupting more and more people every day. As it 
bloats like a balloon, the membrane separating it 
from the rest of society stretches thin — making its 
upper and lower lines of demarcation very trans- 
parent indeed. . 

Affluence has made those belonging to its upper 
reaches almost indistinguishable from the millio- 
naire class with their fun-and-frolic culture. At the 
lower levels, the going is dificult with prices ruling 
high and the memory of less bitter times making 
it impossible to give up pretensions and sink into 
the relatively comfortable cultural milieu of those 
who think nothing of sweetening their morning cup 
of tea with a lump of jaggery. 

The disparity between the upper and the lower 
middle classes has certainly increased. The only 
thing still common to both is the desperate urge to 
acquire and hold on to the material symbols 
of their immediate superiors in terms of monetary 
affluence. To pretend to money and the cultural 
clap-trap it can buy has, after all, always been the 
privilege of this class. Today, this is about the only 
mark of identification that sets it apart as a class. 
The story of the middle class family, then, is the 
pathetic one of effecting private economies and 
making a public affectation of wealth which fools no 
one. But such are the compulsions of the game to 
which each member of this class is born and bred. 

The poor Indian has no option but to remain 
true to traditions — good and bad. The stinking 
rich come in many colours—ranging from the dyed- 
in-the-wool desi to those immersed totally in 
Western culture. It is the middle class Indian, how- 
ever, whose relative affluence determines his degree 
of Westernisation. So much so, that ina city like 
Delhi you can more or less place families in their 
exact economic bracket by listening to them speak 
within the family or outside, to others springing 
from the same linguistic stock. From extended con- 
versations in English to the mere peppering of 
native speech with foreign phrases and words, each 
family gloats over its inability to express itself 
effectively in the language of its ancestors. Parents 
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teach children to call them Mummy and Daddy — 
or, worse still, Mummyji and Daddyji. Indeed, 
listening to us speak, a foreigner could well wonder 
whether our languages are so poor as to be unable 
to provide indigenous forms of address for parents. 

Apocryphal is the story of the woman educa- 
tionist who went abroad on a study tour and re- 
turned to exclaim: “One thing I noticed — all the 
children are very fair!’ The second thing she 
noticed, and was full of admiration for, was the 
fact that “their? children were far superior to 
“ours”? in table manners — being more adept at 
the use of knife and fork! And so typical is this 
reaction of a middle-class snob that quite con- 
ceivably many readers may fail to see the point of 
the story. And that, precisely, is the point I am 
trying to make. 

Efforts to culturally attune a child to the fixed 
responses of his class begins early. The middle class 
child learns the importance of dressing well, even 
at the cost of his daily glass of milk and vitamins 
if need be. He also learns the importance of being 
sent to an English-medium school, though it may 
be too overcrowded to pay individual attention or 
impart an education worth the name. But it is 
literacy in a foreign language rather than education 
that the parents aim at. And efforts at home 
fortify the attempts of the school to make him learn 
by rote, rather than learn to ask questions and find 
answers to them. 

The child is also taught to categorise people 
according to the clothes they wear. This is impor- 
tant, because the child must be able to distinguish 
those richer than himself and kow-tow to them, while 
expressing contempt for those born poorer. An 
imported nylon shirt or a pair of Levis jeans could 
drape the altar at which he bows his head, with 
howe-spun khadi eliciting only a derisive twitter. 

Objects, especially articles of clothing, after all, 
determine the social position of this vulnerable 
naked ape in the world at large, much as the 
Brahmin’s “sacred thread” and painstakingly paint- 
ed caste-mark on the forehead declare his superi- 
ority to lesser mortals. No member of the middle 
class can therefore afford to wear functional, com- 
fortable clothes when he steps outside home. Even 
in the sweltering heat of summer, imported nylons 
and Japanese georgettes cannot be exchanged for 
cool cottons. Married women of this class must 
dress as though they are headed for a cocktail party 
no matter what time of day it is. This is true even 
when they are headed for a ride in an overcrowded 
bus in the morning to a place as glamourless as the 
typists’ pool m a government office. For, ordinary 
work-a-day clothes might possibly give the impres- 
sion that the woman is not the millionaire’s wife 
that she is so desperately trying to appear to be. 

The corrupting influence of the urban middle 
class can be felt all the way down — beyond the 
class barrier. For, irrespective of their true earnings, 
the so-called superior castes tend to identify them- 
selves with the compulsive social climbers of the 
middle class. A poor Brahmin or Kshatriya, then, 
tries his best to make himself socially acceptable to 
more affluent members of the same tribe. But what 
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the “‘sacred thread” could once achieve quite readily 
has now to be acquired with costlier affectations. 
Thus the family budget goes awry in the non-stop 
effort to keep up with the Joneses. 


Next, the affectations of poor but caste-proud 


communities tend to spread horizontally, across 
caste barriers. This process is helped along by the 
fact that the blue-collar industrial worker in the 
cities frequently earns more than the lowest white- 
collar employee and aspires for entry to the charm- 
ed circle with its phoney values. From the blue- 
collar worker who’ is ready to chop away at his 
earthy cultural moorings in exchange for the glitter 
of tinsel, social pretension percolates down the 
caste hierarchy to the lower reaches of society. And 
so do the warped. values of an acquisitive culture 
spread misery all round, robbing society of its 
vital life-force in the process. 

The middle class strangulates its victims lovingly 
—making them adore and indeed aspire for its anni- 
hilating embrace. The poorer the victim, the worse 
his plight — and the more crude his urge to flaunt 
the symbols showing that he “belongs”. Its hypno- 
tic influence erodes not only values but good taste, 
makings men and women discard beautiful and 
exquisitely-made traditional attire and ornaments 
in favour of mass-produced hybrid synthetics which 
are so typical of this plastic culture. Ugly clothes, 
ugly books and a disturbing cacophony that passes 
for music are the hall-mark of the middle class. It 
is neither natural nor instinctive for any of God’s 
creations to wallow in such a rancid atmosphere. 
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But then, the sado-masochism which substitutes a 
lust for life with peptic ulcer is a learnt philistinism 
which acquires roots too deep to be pulled out 
easily. 

The sitting room has replaced the room dedicated 
to the family deity in middle-class homes. Itis not 
a living room, mind you, for it does not have lived- 
in look about it. Rather, it is as artificial as the 
cleverly designed show-window of a shop. The three- 
piece sofa set, set in a rigid line here, need not have ~ 
lines that please the eye, so long as it is covered 
with sufficiently shiny upholstery. The cushions, too, 
are arranged in a’ row rather than strewn around 
for comfort. They also provide the background for 
a display of foreign-looking milk-maids and baskets 
of flower embroidered painstakingly in cross-stitch. 

This, presumably, indicates an affinity of soul 
with the supposedly superior culture of the West. 
It matters not that the mod culture of the West 
today has little use for frills and pastel colours and 
revels in the Oriental splendour of bold shapes and. 
solid blocks of bright colour. Foreign gee-gaws 
clutter up the room alongside mass-manufactured 
tiddlywinks — all arranged within a glass case, like 
hot-house plants. The lights, including the hookah 
converted into table lamp in one corner, are covered 
with painted glass or metal shades, making the light- 
ing of the room most unsatisfactory. Pride of place 
is for the television set, the telephone and the refri- 
gerator — the three symbols of the up-and-coming 
middle class meant to impress upon the most casual 
of visitors the high status of the family. And this 
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even though it may be more convenient to keep the 
fridge and the phone near the kitchen where the 
lady of the house spends most of her time. 

Showmanship of a very inferior order marks the 
life-style of this vulgarised class. Anything at all is 
considered worthy of display — down to children’s 
toys, provided they aré imported and smell of 
money. This is why the class as a whole goes in, in 
a big way, for “art’’— paintings, pieces of sculpture 

and artefacts, without bothering to learn about 
the nuances of arts and crafts. That appreciation of 
culture in its many facets has to be painstakingly 
cultivated is a concept that is beyond most of them. 
Glib are their comments on films, plays, music, 
dance, ef al, for their ignorance is too profound for 
them to realise that these are disciplines that can be 
mastered and flavoured fully only with the humble 
dedication of a life-time. One needs a certain per- 
ception, sensitivity and understanding to realise 
one’s own limitations. This presumably, is beyond 
what the constraints and compulsions of this class 
dictate. 

The middle class reflects the worst of both cul- 
tures — modern and traditional. Its veneer of 
Westernisation notwithstanding, it wallows in the 
_murkiest superstitions.of medieval India. The wor- 

ship of Mammon makes this class one of the most 
corrupt; but sins are sought to be expiated through 
. pujas, other forms of purchase of piety and bribes 
offered to various deities. Astrologers and sooth- 
sayers are lavishly paid for their supposed services 
in warding off the effect of malevolent stars and 
spirits. The cherished values of this class make it 
quite permissible to cheat, accept bribes and indulge 
in nepotism — and not even bother to hide what 
one is doing from the rest of the community. 
Money can buy both virtue and social status, and 
itis the rare honest person who is regarded con- 
temptuously as a fool. 

An extension of this corrupt scheme of things lies 
in the relentless exploitation of others — usually the 
vulnerable and powerless human beings one encoun- 
ters at work and within the confines of the home. 
And this brings as to the attitude to women, child- 
ren and “menials” that is so typical of this class. 

The typical middle class male is as meek asa 
mouse before his boss — but expresses contempt 
for lesser mortals in various little ways, not exclud- 
ing the commands that he barks out to them from 
time to time. As an employer, he can be crude, con- 
ceited and without compassion towards those fated 
to serve him, especially as paid domestics. As a 
husband, he expects instant and total obedience 
from his wife who must worship him and bow to his 
superior will and wisdom at every turn. As a father, 
he is not only the infallible known-all but a strict 
disciplinarian. He cannot, however, - be bothered 
about the day-to-day task of bringing up children 
or moulding their minds by exploring the world 
with them — through walks in the garden, story- 

‘telling sessions, listening to music together and so 
forth. The physical well-being of the child, too, is 
none of his business, though he makes sure that his 
wife, hard-worked though she may be, makes no 
slip in this respect. 
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In all this he is not alone — for belief in the 
supremacy of the male transcends the sex barrier, 
with the mother-in-law and sisters-in-law being quite 
capable of putting the wife and the children in their 
place. Indeed, the wife too, almost instinctively, 
starts differentiating between ‘her sons and her 
daughters, and sisters are made not only to do with 
much less and inferior food, clothes and schooling, 
but also to bear the burden of domestic chores and 
even wait on their brothers, while these little demi- 
gods indulge in the all-important task of growing 
up into men. They will not boil an egg or wash 
their shirt or shine their shoes, as long as there are 
servants, sisters and mothers to do all this for 
them. 

Her usefulness notwithstanding, the birth ofa 
daughter can send parents into paroxysms of grief, 
imagining the size of the dowry that will have to be 
provided for her. And these days, she must be sent 
to school, too, though this is a sheer waste of money 


‘because the daughter will bring no commensurate 


return by looking after the parents in their old 


age. 


The wedding procession winds through the lanes 
of the big city, with boys carrying bright lights and 
a band in scarlet and gold playing a discordant 
beetle-drum “orchestra’’. The resultant noise is far 
from well-orchestrated, but that is beside the point. 
A semi-sozzled bridegroom in a dark suit and an 
incongruous head-gear sits astride a white mare 
which he knows not how to ride. Around him, men 
and women in all kinds of glittering attire contort 


-their bodies and gyrate regardless of rhythm. There 


is nothing beautiful or elegant about this familiar 
sight. Looking at it, one wonders what has happen- 
ed to the beautiful traditional costumes for men and 
the rich textured saris that used. once to adorn our 
graceful women. The traditional wedding songs and 
the shehnai are considered passe by today’s connois- 
seurs of filmi culture. 

The visual ugliness apart, one knows for certain 


that the parents of some unfortunate girl have had 


to pay for all this and more through their nose. 
The haggling over and the bargain struck, the girl 
is ready to be handed over on a platter to the man 
who considers her a fair bargain in view of the size 
of her dowry. Municipal rules are broken in setting 
up a canopy bang in the middle of the road, and in- 
stalling loud-speakers designed to keep the entire 
neighbourhood awake the whole night. But they 
only show that the girl’s father is affluent enough to 
have bribed the right people. And that is what 
makes him enough of a pillar of society. 

Perhaps this girl, too, will be driven to death by 
her in-laws before the shine on the furniture and 
TV set she fetches wears off. But that is life. And 
that is exactly what attracts more and more people 
into the fold of the middle class. The exploited 
father of the girl: today will become the exploiter 
when it is his turn to marry off his son. That 
thought is enough to keep everyone happy. 

So the middle class thrives and expands beyond 
proportion. One only wonders for how long it will 
continue to bloat like a gas bag — and when it will 
finally explode with a Big Bang. O 
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Moradabad 
Backdrop 


ANEES JALALI 


NE of the most significant developments in the 
last few months in Moradabad was the rout of 
both Hindu and Muslim communalists in the last 
Lok Sabha and Assembly elections. It was the result 
of the people’s wisdom and initiative at least in 
Moradabad town. However,. the arch-reactionaries 
among the Hindu and Muslim communalists, who 
felt threatened by the course of events, were deter- 
mined to stem this tide of growing Hindu-Muslim 
unity. They contemplated immediate action, and 
sufficient indications of this were available on the 
day of polling in the Assembly elections. 

Whereas the entire town remained peaceful that 
.day, BJP workers clashed with Congress-I acti- 
vists at one of the polling stations. As a conse- 
quence curfew was imposed in one locality. 

The local CPI leadership was able to discern the 
imminent danger in the face of increasing Hindu- 
Muslim fraternisation. The CPI leaders repeatedly 
warned the Congress-I and other democratic parties 
of the danger. Unfortunately, the others .did not 
give serious thought to it. Most of the Congress-I 
activists were overtaken by complacency after their 
victory at the polls. 

Let us ponder over the significance of the Hindu 
and Muslim communalists’ defeat at the hustings. 
The BJP (Jana Sangh) was defeated in the Lok 
Sabha election by the Lok Dal (Charan Singh), 
nominee Ghulam Mohammad, who happened to be 
the sitting MP. However, the Moradabad town area 
falling within the broader Lok Sabha constituency 
saw people voting heavily in. favour of the Cong- 
ress-I providing its candidate, a Hindu, with 31,000 
votes, a record in terms of votes secured by a single 
candidate in the town. In the Assembly elections the 
BJP candidate lost the seat to Congress-I candidate 
Hafiz Mohammad Siddiq who won with a margin 


of nearly 26,000 votes in Moradabad town, break- ° 


ing the Lok Sabha record by bagging about 40,000 
votes (that is, 9,000 more than the Congress-I had 
secured in the Lok Sabha poll). Naturally, Hindus 
and Muslims voted heavily against the communal 
' forces. : 

Not only did the Congress-I candidate win by a 
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huge margin over the BJP, whose candidate was an 
RSS man, but the Muslim League was more 
thoroughly trounced with its candidate, Dr Shamim 
Ahmed Khan, losing his deposit, having received 
only 3,500 and odd votes. In fact Dr Khan was 
completely isolated among the Muslim masses who 
treated him shabbily during the election campaign 
— at some places CPI cadres had to intervene to 
prevent Muslims from roughing him up. Even sec- 
tions considered to be part of the Muslim League’s 
hard core did not vote for him. 

Both during the Lok Sabha elections and later 
in the Assembly elections, Hindu-Muslim unity, 
especially among youth, was at its zenith. In Hindu 
mohallas Hindu young men successfully shattered 
the Jana Sangh bases. For the first time in the 
recent history of Moradabad town, Hindu and Sikh 
youth were able to isolate RSS workers completely. 
The BJP cut a sorry figure in polling booths pre- 
viously regarded as impregnable fortresses of the 
Jana Sangh. For good reasons I refrain from 
naming the mohallas. 

Imagine the situation of those days and just look 
at the present position in Moradabad town. In 
what short span of time the communalists hit back 
with a blitzkrieg! Eternal vigilance is the price not 
only of liberty but also of secularism in the Indian 
context, since what happened in Moradabad has 
stirred the entire country, and more than that, the 
very foundations of the country’s democratic and 


' secular set-up are being shaken simply because 


sufficient vigilance and care to preserve amity bet- 
ween Hindus and Muslims had been lacking when 
the communalists struck with a vengeance to wreck 
all that had been achieved in the last few months. 

The state of affairs within the ruling party is 
tragic in the town as Congress-I members are 
openly divided into Hindu and Muslim camps. Even 
the Central and State Ministers who visited 
Moradabad have become aware of this situation. 
One has to mention with a note of deep sorrow that 
within the span of a few months the Youth Cong- 
ress- was seen raising the anti-Muslim banner. 
One must also mention, with a heavy heart, that 
local Congress-I members were the first to congra- 
tulate the police officers for the carnage at the 
Idgah. All this was revealed before Union Home 
Minister Zail Singh. 

Here one must distinguish between the com- 
munally-minded Congress-I workers and genuinely 
secular Congress-I leaders. Congress-I MLA Siddiq 
was the worst target of slander and baseless char- 
ges. Lamentably, local Congress-I members were in 
the front ranks of those who circulated the venom- 
ous slander that Siddiq was distributing arms to 
Muslims. And without bothering to ascertain the 
facts, the Times of India and Navabharat Times 
gave publicity to the canard. 

What was Siddiq’s crime? It was that on the 
fateful day of Id (August 13) and subsequently he 
was wandering all over the town day and night, 
visiting every troubled spot. His very presence, 
which gave solace and comfort to the people in 
general, was a source of irritation to the local 
police, PAC and district officials, Most of the time 
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a local Muslim leader belonging to the Congress-I, 
Babu Ashfaq Ansari, remained with him. He was 
humiliated and threatened by the police and 
goondas alike. Guns were pointed at his chest, 
stones were thrown at him. He was, in a naked 
display of police high-handedness, driven out of the 
Kotwali P.S., forced to come out of his car and 
walk alone at night. Yet he worked silently and 
tirelessly. 

I found him a heart-broken man, slandered even 
by his close colleagues. In reality he could do noth- 
ing to improve the situation. But it must be men- 
tioned that only the Central and Sate Ministers 
came to his rescue. Knowing the capabilities, devo- 
tion, sincerity and earnestness of this honest, up- 
right and inherently secular Congress-I leader, 
Home Minister Zail Singh, before the very eyes of 
the officials who had misbehaved with him, express- 
ed full confidence in him. 

There can be no dispute about the existence of a 
conspiracy behind the events of Moradabad. But 
the question is: How many and who were involved? 
No doubt certain foreign powers would have suffer- 
ed a miserable failure in their attempts to create 
trouble if they had not had trusted men posted in 
the disturbed areas. This can be revealed only 
through a high-power inquiry. 

Another aspect of the Moradabad carnage is 
economic. This had -been repeatedly pointed out 
by CPI leaders. But the Congress-I and other demo- 
cratic forces did not pay heed. Instead, they main- 
tained that the Communists always tried to find 









some economic theory behind all trouble. 

In the past 15 years a new wealthy class has 
emerged among Muslims in Moradabad. They have 
constructed huge buildings of their own. The num- 
ber of Muslim exporters 1s on the increase. The 
families of “‘karkhanadars’ (manufacturers) and 
‘karigars’ (artisans) are now living in better con- 
ditions than before, with electric bulbs and electric 
fans in their small dinghy -houses. One sees many 
young Muslims driving motor-cycles. Ordinary 
Muslim shop-keepers are doing good business. 
There are TVs, radios, refrigerators, coolers and 
such other items in average-income Muslim house- 
holds. They have transistors, tape-recorders, long- 
playing records. One comes across bearded Muslims 
and burqa-clad ladies sitting in motor cars. One 
can easily notice zest and zeal in Muslim mohallas, 
and much pomp and show during festivals. 

At the same time, one- finds villagers from eastern 
UP and Bihar plying rickshaws and working as 
labourers in construction projects. These persons 
have come as a boon to the wealthy Muslims who 
can use them as cheap labour.. Alongside these 
villagers one notices youngsters of old Moradabad 
families also working as cheap labour. Even middle- 
aged ‘karigars’ and old people are plying rickshaws. 
Coexistence of wealth and-poverty is sharper and 
clearer among Muslims than in any other’ com- 
munity. : 

Now petty crimes have also increased in Muslim 
mohallas. Claimants to land are increasing in 
number. There have emerged new goonda groups 
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forcibly occupying houses belonging to weak and 
helpless owners. Even municipal lands can be 
occupied by bribing the municipal functionaries. 
Cases and disputes over graveyards and wakf lands 
are common. Exporters and other new-rich people 
are occupying properties of wakf, widows and old 
zamindars. Land prices in and outside the city are 
sky-rocketing. There is a mad race to buy up land. 

As elsewhere, no work can be got done. without 
big bribes in the departments of police, electricity, 
civil supplies, railways’ and the Collectorate. 
“Agents” of these departments are constructing 
new buildings of their own. People are also becom- 
ing rich through theft, dacoity, smuggling etc. 
These days police intervention in Muslim mohallas 
is far greater than in the past. 

In the recent past religious revivalism among 
Muslims has rapidly grown as in other communi- 
ties. This is particularly evident among the rich. 
About two years ago an international religious 
gathering took place in Moradabad. A huge camp 
was set up at Karola village on the banks of the 
rivulet Gangan, some eight kilometres from 
Moradabad. More than a lakh of people attended 
this ‘Aalami Ijtema’ (international gathering) orga- 
nised by the Tableeghee-Jamaaet. Nearly 30 delega- 
tions from all over the world attended this Ijtema. 
The cooperation of the then Janata Party Govern- 
ment and local Hindu-Muslim people made the 
gathering a success. But the local Sunni Jamiat-e 
Ulema vehemently opposed this gathering. It was 
only the district authorities’ intervention which 
silenced them. The cooperation between local 
Hindus and Muslims was so great that people 
speedily reconstructed the whole camp after a 
strong cyclone followed by heavy rains had pulled 
it down. l 

For a year and a half the Khaksaar-e-Khalq or 
Belcha Party has come on the scene. About this 
non-Muslims are suspicious. It has about 50 ‘raza- 
kars’. 

There is a lull in the cultural and literary life of 
Moradabad, though Moradabad was one of the 
centres of Urdu culture in India, and Moradabad 
has produced poets and literary figures of national 
and international repute. The only cultural life of 
Muslims in Moradabad now centres round cinemas, 
urs, qawwallis, tape-recorders, long-playing records, 
TV. Poor Muslims are mere onlookers. 

In the last five years the race for buying land 
reached the outskirts of Moradabad. Every ex- 
porter, other rich people, and newly-formed housing 
societies began buying up land. In Karola, petty 
‘karigars’ are buying small bits of land. Two 
Madrassas called Islam-Arabi Universities are under 
construction, situated on the Rampur and Delhi 
roads. Huge signboards proclaiming the names of 
big exporters can be seen from the road. 

No doubt only people of Moradabad will live 
there. The old city is now over-populated. During 
H.N. Bahuguna’s tenure as Chief Minister such 
colonies were planned by the Government. Indus- 
trial colonies were also planned for “karkhanadars’ 
and ‘karigars’. Now such Government schemes 
“are in cold storage mostly due to corruption in 
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Government departments. 

There is now another talk of the town. It is 
about ‘petro-dollars’. Arab countries are demand- 
ing more and more brassware articles and Muslims 
are exporting those wares. On the other hand, 
European and American orders are mostly in the 
hands of Hindu exporters. 

Money has increased the number of Hajis from 
Moradabad. But the quota is fixed by the Govern- 
ment through Haji Committees. There is nothing 
surreptitious as far as the Haj is concerned. 

Muslims from their experience of the 1971 riots 
know that the police always help the rioters in loot- 
ing their properties. They found only one way to 
defend their lifeand property. This was to defeat 
the communal forces of both Hindu and Muslim 
brands. On their own initiative the Muslims 
decided to support the Congress-I in the Lok Sabha 
and Assembly elections. The same was true of 
Hindus. Hindu-Muslim unity gained strength day 
by day. The common sentiment to defeat both 
Hindu and Muslim communalism”’ naturally opted 
for candidates who could be supported by both 
communities. In Hafiz Mohammad Siddiq they 
found their candidate. 

The complete economic destruction of Muslims 
in Moradabad is the major aim of the reactionaries. 
This is because they know that only through this 
process they can get the upper hand in Moradabad 
politics. In the PAC and among district officials 
these reactionaries found willing hands to help 
implement their nefarious designs. 

Two attempts were made during Ramzaan month 
to create trouble. Once it was a conflict between 
Harijans and Muslims when intervention by Mus- 
lim leaders prevented escalation of tenston. The 
other time a bull was repeatedly made to enter a 
Muslim prayer congregation near the Ramganga 
(allegedly by the local police). These two attempts 
did not succeed in causing trouble which was con- 
sciously avoided by the common people. 

In this setting, the reactionaries took no chances 
on Id day at the Idgah. The pretext of entry of pigs 
into the congregation followed by intense brick- 
batting provided the much-awaited opportunity to 
perpetrate the Moradabad carnage. The reputation 
of Morababad was besmirched, thereby shaking the 
secular-democratic structure of the whole country. 

Fortunately, peace has been restored, though it 
is still fragile. Even a small spark can lead to a big- 
ger flare-up, and reactionaries are on the prowl. 
The reason is that complete economic destruction 
of Moradabad Muslims has yet to take place. This 
is needed to be realised by all secular and demo- 
cratic forces who must unite and defeat the sinister 
forces of communalism, and defend and protect our 
beloved country’s secular-democratic set-up. 

The wounds are deep in Moradabad. Healers are 
few and weak. The process of healing, it seems, 
will take a long time. But a start in the right direc- 
tion should be made immediately. Will the 
Government take the necessary steps and catch the 
real culprits? It is necessary to take Moradabad 
back to the days of Hindu-Muslim unity — of only 
a short while ago. [] 
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Social Justice: 
Not By 
Words Alone 


K. SARADAMONI 


Toss of words have been written in the recent 
past on women, the poor, and all deprived 
sections. The verbal concern expressed in the last 
quarter of the twentieth century about the dis- 
advantaged sections of humanity certainly surpasses 
that in any earlier period. Yet, with less than 
twenty years left for the dawn of a new century, it 
is hard to believe that there will be any fundamental 
change in the position of the under-privileged. 

It is difficult to point out any single reason for 
this spurt of interest which has mounted progres- 
sively in recent times. It is equally difficult to give 
a single or straightforward reason for the non- 
achievement of certain aims. Among a combination 
of reasons for the former, the most important is 
growing awareness on the part of: the deprived of 
their disadvantages and the rights denied to them. 
On the other side, there are among the not depriv- 
ed, persons who are genuinely concerned about the 
“aJl is not well” state of the world. 

Though a large number among the not so poor 
are unconcerned about what is happening around 
them and are interested only in their own small 
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lives, there are individuals and groups who arè 
worried about the injustices and iniquities persist- 
ing in the society of which they are a part. Even 
when they do not know how to end or cure this 
unhappy state of affairs, they are disturbed and 
often suffer from a sense of guilt. There are others 
who do not have any such feeling, but do enter the 
areas we are discussing because of the official or 
non-official positions they occupy or out of mere 
“academic interest”. 

The less privileged have thus been able to capture 
the attention of a significant section of the opinion 
„and decision making public. As a result, a large 
number of studies which are often technically cor- 
rect and even sophisticated in methodology have 
come up. At the same time, we have not compre- 
hended the varied and complex nature of the prob- 
lems. The tendency has been to examine problems 
of the deprived in pieces. We have by and large 
failed to look at the problems of the less privileged 
as an integral part of the problems of the whole 
society. If it were so, we would not be worrying so 
much about the poverty line and those below it, 
with our eyes closed to those above that line, be- 
cause the problems of the former can neither be 
viewed nor solved without reference to the latter. 

The decision-makers as well as researchers belong 
to the not so poor sections, and it is difficult to 
convince them that the problems of the poor are 
linked to theirs. The way our society has been shap- 
ing in the last few decades and the ideology and as- 
pirations unleashed in society do not promote such 
thinking. Any number of examples can be given to 
prove this point. lam ‘citing here only two such 
which I cannot forget. 

One was during a visit to a housing colony of the 
poor. Modest dwellings were distributed by ihe 
Government almost free and all occupants had 
more or less the same economic ability. There were 
complaints against the local panchayat about the 
distribution of the houses. As we were approaching 
the colony we heard loud shrieks and abuses. A 
lame man with a bitter tongue and his blind wife 
were staging a satyagraha in protest against dis- 
crimination against them. They were entitled to a 
house which was alleged to have been given to a 
less deserving person. He was said to have influenc- 
ed the panchayat leaders. A young man who owned 
one of those houses narrated the background. 
While summing up he said: “No one except me in 
this colony is a deserving case. All of them have 
dwellings elsewhere. I am the only one without 
anything. Now that I have this house and work, all 
of them are jealous. Nobody likes to see light in 
another man’s house’’. I hesitate to generalise from 
this, but his words still ring in my ears. Neither 


- deprivation nor receipt of the same type of houses 


under the same scheme brought any kind of bond 
between them. 

The second occasion was when a non-guzetted 
officer, who is an active member of a radical politi- 
cal party, told me recently: “When we NGOs raise 
our demands we are immediately told of the poor. 
The poor have to be attended to and their situation 
bettered; but it should not be at our cost.” Rising 
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tòst of living and increasing demands from all sides 
are pressing him, no doubt. He is an intelligent 
man with good intentions. He has been taught to 
look at problems in compartments. 'He is well aware 
of injustice and discrimination against him. He has 
broad sympathy for the poor, but he is the product 
of a development which has not taught him that the 
various types and levels of injustice and wrongs are 
interlinked. 

It is for this reason that we talk of women and 
the poor together in this article. We are aware that 
all women are not poor and that they are widely 
heterogeneous in many ways. To some extent this 
can be true of the poor also. For example, it is 
wrong to treat alike the deprivations experienced 
by a poor Harijan who has been the victim of social 
and economic oppression for generations and the 
increasing number from higher 
categories who are being impoverished. Poverty 
cannot be tackled without taking into account the 
differences in its manifestation and extent in differ- 
ent regions and among different people. At the 
same time, women, the poor and all deprived sec- 
tions are victims of a social order where injustice, 
discrimination and iniquities prevail and lasting 
improvement in the situation of all concerned will 
come about only by changing the present systern 
and by a reordering of society. Asa first step, the 
problems of the various segments within the depriv- 
ed have to be understood in detail and with 
thoroughness, but keeping in mind the social frame- 





socio-economic ` 





work within which the present arrangements prevail. 
Similarly; it is not enough to ask how much more 
employment can be given to women and what pro- 
grammes and schemes can be worked out to help 
the poor; we have to ask what type of society will 
bring fairness and justice to the deprived and dis- 
criminated. Such questions have to be asked with 
reference to concrete day-to-day realities. 

Talking of women, in the years since the Inter- 
national Year greater attention has been focussed 
on them and their problems. Greater emphasis is 
given to women belonging to the lower strata. In 
fact these women have become an attractive topic 
of enquiry. Reports, books and articles appear 
regularly dealing with women from the slums and 
in the unorganised sector. The view that there 
should be more women in the decision-making areas 
did not gain much weight in our country. The IFS 
woman who faces discrimination is left to fight her 
case by herself. On the other hand, the life and 
work of poor women are under continuous obser- 
vation. The information available about them may 
not be complete, but we have by now sufficient data 
to talk authentically about iheir condition. There 
have been meticulous studies based on the massive 
secondary data thrown up by the Census and 
National Sample Survey reports, all coming up: 
with interesting findings on the worsening condi- 
tion of women in many spheres. All these studies, 
which have a universal pattern, recommend special 
action programmes. Education, employment and 
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sometimes health fall within the prescriptions 
offered. 

We find the same concern for the poor. Poverty 
has become a favourite topic of research during the 
last two decades. After the Government came up 
with the idea of minimum levels of living in the 
sixties a large number of studies have taken place on 
poverty, inequality and distribution of income. Off- 
cial statistics have been almost completely thrashed 
out to examine the level of poverty. A friend of 
mine working on such topics told me recently that 
there was nothing more to be done with the statis- 
tics used to study inequality and income distribu- 
tion. All possible analyses had been done. The first 
committee to study inequalities in the country was 
set up soon after Independence. Statistics collection 
since then was geared to preparing a strong data base 
which was needed to make realistic observations. 
Though terms like concentration, inequality and 
income distribution have entered the parlance of 
even ordinary persons and more and more data are 
coming up year after year, no dent has been made in 
the skewed system. The academician, politician and 
newspaperman together prevent the “poverty line” 
and those below that line from going into oblivion. 

Most of these talks on the poor, women and other 
deprived and backward sections are without emotion 
and earnestness. Reports that should shock civilised 
minds appear every day. It has been so for many 
months. Reports on atrocities and assaults on 
women, Harijans and others in all their harrowing 
details have become mere news items read without 
much feeling. It is not only to things like illiteracy 
and malnutrition that we have become used; even 
burning of Harijans and their huts, daylight murder 
of men and women, rape and dowry deaths cannot 
shake us. We appear to have become a soulless 
nation bereft of shame and anger; frightened perhaps 
but not knowing what to do. 

It is difficult to believe that everyone is contented 
with the present impasse, this groping. It is also clear 
from the disturbance erupting everywhere that 
delay is dangerous. A revolution which many dreamt 
of in the fifties is nowhere in sight. But there is evi- 
dence of continuing discontent, whether it be due to 
price-hike, harassment of women, atrocities on 
Harijans, communal quarrels, of students’ unrest. 
The crime rate is going up. There are persons who 
are afraid to move about even in broad daylight. 
Last year a seventy-year-old woman in Kerala said 
she never knew what fear was fifty years back. She 
was an activist in those days and in many ways a 
pioneer. Without fear she used to jump into strange 
cars and even lorries. “To reach the destination in 
time was my only goal’’. Today, in the last years of 
her life, she has to be cautious! 

A deep crisis is brewing in the system, and this 
has to be kept in mind when we deal with the 
women or the poor. Why have atrocities against 
women increased? J have met people who can com- 
placently say: ““Rape was always there, only now it 
gets this much of publicity”. It is not true. Neither 
can we say that men have suddenly become sex 
maniacs. We cannot similarly dismiss the inhuman 
attacks on Harijans and other poor labourers as less 
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harsh when compared to the tortures they used to 
be subjected to earlier. All these are the outward 
symptoms of the social malady about which we are 
not very clear. They also manifest the contradictions 
that emerge in the process of change. True, we do 
not know how to put all these together. But we 
cannot afford to become cynical when we find dead- 
locks everywhere. 

The way out is not easy. But we can be certain 
of one thing. The present pattern of development 
based on the maxim “To him that hath much, shall 
much be given” will only lead to further crises. 
Society cannot survive by displacement and annihi- 
lation of the weaker. Can the haves go on showing 
them the carrot of a brighter tomorrow — as they 
have so far done? The trick the media have so far 
successfully played and through which the poor are 
made to believe that a share of the wonders would 
one day reach them cannot go on for ever. Our 
society will get the strength to face any crisis only 
by adopting a pattern of development where every- 
one is made to feel wanted. To feel wanted, to feel 
useful, are not mere technical terms accepted by 
planners, scientists and technicians involved in 
making decisions about people and their future. 

Essentially, development is a human problem — 
not mere matching of various kinds of resources — 
and a nation can be said to be developing only when 
it can give to the people what they want, whether it 
be work, wages and food, clothing, housing and 
education, medical care or entertainment, and take 
from them their share towards the creation of these. 
Poverty and deprivation cannot be solved by pity 
or relief measures or charity. When development is 
accepted as a process which will make the earth 
a nicer and more decent place for all to live in, a 
reordering of priorities and revaluation of contribu- 


tions and gains of persons will have to take place. 


Questions like who produces what, is there enough 
for all, is everyone working, how to decide these, 
would become unavoidable. In finding the answers 
to these, men-and women will have to work together 
and struggle together — and in that process the 
difference between man and woman and one human 
being ‘and another will even out. | 

This call for a new social order with new priorities 
and values‘has to come from committed political 
parties, trade unions, student unions, women’s 
organisations and other organised bodies. C] 


DRUG-NET 


The Government’s new-found concern over the 
shortage of life-saving drugs has an interesting origin. 
During Maneka Gandhi’s confinement in February, 
doctors searched high and low for a critical drug — 
Syntocinon manufactured by Sandoz — which is pre- 
scribed to facilitate easy childbirth. 

Unfortunately for the first family the drug was not 
available in any of the city’s numerous drug stores, A 
survey of the drug stores in the Capital by the local 
chemists and druggists asscciation has a revealing Com- 
ment appended in respect of a prominent drug store in 
Connaught Place: “Even a request from Mrs Maneka 
Gandhi could not be met.” 

—Business India (September 1-14, 1980) 
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CRIMES AGAINST 
WOMEN 


Genesis 


TARA ALI BAIG 


national furore over crimes 
against women was long 
overdue. It is heartening that the 
press has given wide publicity to 
instances of rape and dowry 
deaths, though there are other 
= crimes like criminal desertion 
which continue to go unnoticed. 
This latter is increasing, judging 
by accounts from various social 
welfare sources, and we find con- 
siderable evidence of this in the 


work of SOS Children’s Villages, | 


where women who have been 
married without adequate educa- 
tion to be able to earn a liveli- 
hood are abandoned, in later life, 
some times with 4 to 7 children. 
In the whole of India there is 
no organisation which looks 
_after such abandoned and desti- 
tute women with children through 


an institution where they can- 


continue to be whole human 
beings with the ability to earn a 
living. Normally such a hapless 
woman, having been ill-treated 
and. deserted by her husband, 
who has made her breed child 
after child; is put into a women’s 
home. The children are taken 
from her and sent to boys’ and 
girls’ institutions. If women’s 
homes are about the most dismal 
places in the country, it is not 
surprising. Here a women’s iden- 
' tity is totally lost, and she has 
been deprived of everything that 
society has programmed her to 
believe is essential for human 
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happiness. 

There was an uproar recently 
when a Minister declared that 
rape and desertions have been 
going on for centuries, and this 
leads one to wonder why there 
is such placid acceptance of this 
mindless misery caused to women 
in a country that prides itself on 
its lofty philosophy and religious 
ethic. What is apparent to anyone 
trying to alleviate the condition of 
women placed in this untenable 
situation is that society, like the 
Minister, has in the past looked 
upon such crimes as a social 
evil against which nothing can 
be done. 

While morchas and demonstra- 
tions have played an important 
role in bringing this ugly social 
evil prevalent in our midst to 
the forefront in recent years, it 
struck me that it has actually 
partly been generated by women 
themselves. Every analysis — 
alas, there are not many — of 
the way women bring up children 
in our revered Indian tradition, 
shows how the preference for 
boys and their total indulgence 
by the women of the household 
may be at the root of the problem. 
It is my belief that we have a 
peculiar race memory in this 
country. The once powerful 
matriarchal forces had to bow 
to the patriarchal mores of the 
dominant Aryans in a later 
period of history. This led to a 
positive inner rebellion over 
women having had to relinquish 
their social powers. It may have 
taken centuries to evolve, but 
woman’s determination to main- 
tain her dominance may in time 
have led to the extraordinary 
emphasis put on the importance 
of the birth of a boy and the 
denigration of the woman who 
had the misfortune to have a 
girl. The Atharvaveda candidly 
states the case? “The birth of a 
girl O Lord grant elsewhere; here 
grant a boy”. This little quota- 
tion is significant for two reasons: 
one, that we do not care for what 
happens to someone else as long 
as we get what we want, and two, 
we want a boy and not a girl. 
Ironically, women have been the 
prime supporters of this thesis 
over the centuries. : 

Since the upbringing of boys is 
largely in the hands of mothers, 


grandmothers and aunts in the 
early years, women indulge and 
spoil the boys and consequently 
make them dependent. In this 
way women retain their power 
while appearing to be subservient 
to the male. But actually, 
motherhood confers on her a 
purpose and identity and a re- 
cognised feminine. status. When 
boys go out into life as men they 
are suddenly faced with another 
world. It is one which ts a shock 
to their psyche, since it is not 
necessarily indulgent, kind or 
adoring. 

In a recent book The Inner 
World by Sudhir Kakar, there is 
the following quotation from a 
psychoanalyst who has done con- 
siderable study on this somewhat 
unknown subject: “The child’s 
differentiation of himself from 
his mother is structurally weaker 
and comes chronologically later 
than in the West with this out- 
come: the mental processes char- 
acteristic of the symbiosis of 
infancy play a relatively greater 
role in the personality of the 
adult Indian’’. 

The dependence on women 
engendered in the pampered up- 
bringing of boys and refusal to 
let them work or look after them- 
selves has led to a later depend- 
ence which has never wholly 
liberated the male identity. If 
crimes are committed against 
women,-or the family planning 
programme is an uphill task 
because of the established rights 
of men over women, surely it 
can be traced to early childhood 
when everything a man did, how- 
ever ugly, selfish or mischievous, 
was readily condoned. 

Such evils are inherent — from 
sanitary habits to the neglect 
and abuse of wives, no consider- 
ation for their - health in procre- 
ation, nor their happiness as 
human beings to the point of 
total irresponsibility when the 
woman is deserted. By and large, 
avery great number of Indian 
males have been brought up to 
believe that they have the right 
to what they want within the 
confines of their religious or 
social environment. Women’s 
role is to serve them. Rape simply 
takes place outside of this frame 
because inner discipline; or the 
ethic which would inhibit such 
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actions, has never been properly 
enforced in early childhood. The 
mere fact that the custodians of 
law have been found to misuse 
their powers is indicative of the 
fact that within the protection of 
their own social structure they 





feel free to browbeat a woman 
in their custody. 

While legislation and penal 
measures are necessary to curb 
abuse of women in one way or 
another, the fact is that we have 
to look very closely at our child- 


training attitudes and begin to 
introduce systems that will reach 
more women who could help 
their own sex by bringing up 
boys and girls without the dif- 
ferentiation and distinctions of 
the past. O 





Struggle 


VIMLA FAROOQUI 


E is a welcome development that, under pressure 
of public opinion, in which women’s organisa- 
tions played an important role, a Bill to amend the 
Indian Penal Code to make laws concerning rape 
more stringent was introduced in the Lok Sabha on 
August 12 this year. 

The campaign against atrocities on women was 
being carried on by women’s organisations at the 
local level for many years, but it acquired a national 
character with Rameezabee’s case in Hyderabad. 
The criminal behaviour of.policemen in first raping 
her and then killing her husband enraged the people 
so much that students set fire to the police station 
where the incident had occurred. i 

Members of the National Federation of Indian 
Women organised several protest actions against 
the police and demanded a judicial inquiry. It was 
after much public agitation all over the country that 
Justice Mudhkar of the Andhra High Court was 

‘appointed to inquire into the case. He passed severe 
strictures against the policemen involved. The case is 
still going on. It has now been shifted to Karnataka. 

The consequent cases of rape of Mathura in 
Maharashtra and Shakila in Andhra Pradesh gave 
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rise to strong public indignation and were taken up 
by the press and women’s organisations all over the 
country. A 5000-strong demonstration of angry 
women in front of the Assembly House in Hydera- 
bad demanding punishment of the guilty in Shakila’s 
case was followed by demonstrations in several dis- 
tricts. In Mathura’s case, on March 8, International 
Women’s Day, processions were taken out jointly 
by several women’s organisations to demand its 
review by the Supreme Court. On March 17 a 
dharna was held by the NFIW in front of the 
Supreme Court to press the demand. It was only 
after a number of women’s organisations moved. 
petitions in the Supreme Court demanding review 
of Mathura’s case that the State of Maharashtra 
filed its petition, which has been accepted. 

In the cases of Maya Tyagi at Baghpat (UP) ‘and 
Shiela who was raped and murdered by policemen 
in Dabwali (Haryana), political parties have inter- 
vened effectively and organised protest actions. 
Inside Parliament, during its last session and in 
several State Assemblies the issue has been taken up 
forcefully. 

The Criminal Law (Amendment) - Bill, 1980, has 
come as a result of this campaign. Most of the 
amendments are based on the recommendations of 
the Law Commission. The Law Commission consul- 
ted many women’s organisations. 

The amendments make punishment for rape more 
severe for everyone but particularly stringent where 
police officials and public servants are concerned. 
The minimum punishment for rape for ordinary 
people will be seven years (simple or rigorous) and 
for policemen and public servants ten years rigo- 
rous imprisonment, This can be extended to life 
imprisonment in either case. 

In case of rape of a pregnant woman also the 
minimum punishment will be ten years RI. - 

Everyone will agree that if people in authority 
violate the law, they deserve stricter punishment. 

In the case of rape, the most difficult part is to 
prove the crime. In very few cases the guilty get 
punished. Women’s organisations had demanded 
that “‘when rape has been committed the onus of 
proving that consent had been procured should be 
on the accused’’. This principle has been accepted 
in cases of rape by policemen, other public servants, 
superintendents or managers of jails, remand homes, 
or places of custody for women; members of 
management or staff of hospitals; or in case of gang 
rape. 

It is welcome that in some cases at least the onus 
of proving consent has been put on the accused, but 
there are several other cases where it is very difficult 
for a woman to prove that she did not give consent. 
We know of cases where the boss in an office, a 
landlord or other influential person has raped a 
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girl and got away scot-free on the plea that he had 
the girl’s consent. It is generally poor girls who are 
raped by men with money and influence. In the 
present socio-economic system it is almost impos- 
sible for these girls to prove that they were raped. 

The fear expressed by some people that, if the 
onus of proving consent is put on the man, some 
girls might falsely implicate men in rape cases, Is 
far-fetched. The question of onus arises only when 
rape has been committed. In our society rape is a 
crime in which stigma attaches to the victim and 
not so much to the offender. No woman will make 
a false statement that she has been raped. The 
tendency is rather to hide the fact that she has been 

raped. 

A woman gives in toa man only when there is 
emotional involvement. She faces the possibility ` of 
conceiving a child. In the evolution of society when 
group marriages existed, it was woman who 
first opted for monogamy. No woman will have 
sexual intercourse willingly with a man she js not 
fond of. 

The proposed amendments have extended the 
definition of rape. Now it will be considered rape 
if it is done without her voluntary consent, by doing 
her an injury, by intimidation or by putting her 
under intoxication. These are new additions in the 
law. Still, one lacuna- remains in the definition. The 
NFIW had suggested to the Law Commission that 
consent obtained by ‘inducement’ should be deemed 
to be no consent at all. 

There are several cases when inducement is given 
to a husband, father or guardian to send a woman 
for sexual intercourse. Here, it is.a moot point 
whether the consent of the victim is free and volun- 
tary so far as the accused are concerned, for they 
do not threaten her directly. Thus it is important 
to add ‘inducement’ in the definition. 

In the description of rape it is stated that sexual 
intercourse with a girl under sixteen shall be re- 
garded as rape. The age limit should be raised to 
eighteen which is the age of marriage under law. It 
is ridiculous that a man cannot have a wife below 
the age of eighteen but can go about having illicit 
relations with girls of sixteen and ruining their 
lives. 

One of the demands of the women’s organisations 
is that rape case hearings should be held in camera. 
This has been accepted in the amendments. But the 
purpose of holding rape cases in camera is to pro- 
tect women from social stigma. The procedure 
should not be used to shield guilty men. 

The name of the accused, the crime and the 
punishment accorded should be given maximum 
publicity. Even during the proceedings of the case, 
there should be no bar on publicising the name of 
= the accused and the crime committed. 

It is common knowledge that many corrupt prac- 
tices are prevalent in jails, remand homes and other 
institutions where women are lodged. Dishonest 
persons in positions>of authority at these places 

“hire out” women to earn money for themselves. 
Severe punishment, a maximum of five years’ 
imprisonment, should be imposed on them. 

The most urgent need is to have a more effective 
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investigative machinery to apprehend culprits. 

The Government has passed certain orders re- , 
garding the procedure to be adopted by the police 
while dealing with women. It is necessary to make 
these a part of the law. 

It is of vital importance to protect women from 
having to go to police stations. A large number of 
offences of rape, which have recently come to public 
notice, were committed by policemen within the 
precincts of police stations. 

The following amendments to the code of 
Criminal Procedure are urgently required: 

Section 157 should be amended by inserting a 
proviso to the effect that where information is 
lodged of an offence of rape the case must be recor- 
ded. In such cases the officer-in-charge ofa police 
station must proceed to investigate the offence in 
person and not depute a subordinate to do it. Copy of 
the information lodged must forthwith be forwarded 
to the nearest Magistrate whether such magistrate 
is empowered to take cognisance or not. Such 
Magistrate, on receiving the information, shall be 
empowered to issue directions regarding investiga- 
tion on the case until cognisance is taken by a 
magistrate who is duly empowered to do so. In 
Presidency towns and district towns on sub-divi- 
sions, investigation should be made by an officer 
not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent of 
Police. 

Certain preventive provisions should be incor- 
porated in the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Section 160(1) should be implemented strictly (it 
prohibits calling a woman to .a police station for 
interrogation.). Section 160 should be amended to 
make clear that no woman shall be required to 
attend a police station between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
In special cases she can be kept under house-arrest 
during the night. 

A woman arrested in the course of investigation 
shall be lodged in the nearest jail, Nari Niketan, 
Remand Home or any other institution for women 
and children and not in the police lock-up. A 
woman, or girl accused of an offence shall not ordi- 
narily be arrested between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

The Evidence Act should be amended by pro- 
viding that evidence of character of the accused 
shall be relevant in all cases of rape and molestation 
of women. 

While the role of law and ineffectual punitive 
punishment of such crimes as rape need total re- 
view, it is important that society is awakened to 
the need for radical change in our sense of values. 

All laws passed about women’s equality and 
guarantees in the Constitution and our affirmation 
of-faith in democracy are of no significance if half 
the population is kept deprived of equal rights and 
used only as objects of sex. Recently, there have 
been innumerable instances where, in the struggles 
of workers, agricultural labourers, Harijans, Adiva- 
sis and other exploited sections, the honour of 
women has been violated by policemen or by hired 
goondas of landlords and factory managements. 

All men and women who believe in the genuine 
equality of women must raise their voice against 
the increasing atrocities on women. [D 
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Rendering unto 
Caesar 


C.L.R. SASTRI 


fE I am a journalist of any 

standing in the country today, 
it has been owing to the timely 
assistance rendered me by a few 
benevolent editors: the chief of 
whom have been the late Dr S. 
Sachchidananda Sinha of the 
Hindustan Review (long defunct), 
the late K. Ramakoteswara Rau 
of Triveni, and the late Kedar- 
nath Chatterji of the Modern 
Review, in that order. There 
have been some others also 
(like Sir Francis Low of the 
Times of India), but the three I 
have mentioned stand out most 
prominently, like Everest. Kan- 
chenjunga and Nanga Parbat 
among the Himalayan mountain 
ranges. 

My father (a distinguished 
journalist himself) was not only 
lukewarm to the idea of my be- 


coming a journalist but absolu- | 


tely antagonistic to it. But I in- 
sisted on my being one, and the 
person who first helped this parti- 
cular lame dog over the (journal- 
istic) stile was Dr Sinha, who 
somehow sensed, right from the 
beginning, that I had a flair (of 
sorts) for writing and that, as the 
editor of the second most reput- 
ed English monthly in India, 
the Hindustan Review (the first, 
without doubt, being the Modern 
Review), he was in a position to 
develop that flair to the best of 
his ability. 

He published quite a few of 
‘my effusions, both literary and 
political, and, by so doing, laid 
the foundation of my modest 
journalistic career. More than 
that, he always wished me well, 
bestowed his choicest blessings 
upon me, and read eagerly my 
contributions to other papers 
and periodicals, congratulating 
me on them without stint. He is 
no more now, and the journal 
also has gone the way of “the 
many Ninevehs and Hectam- 
poli”: and this is eminently the 
place for me to pay him the 
homage wfthat fis rightly his due. 
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He was not merely a great mani 
he was a good man. 

K. Ramakoteswara Rau was 
the second editor to recognise my 
talents; such as they were. It is 
my unforgettable misfortune 
never to have seen him “‘in the 
flesh’’. In those days Triveni used 
to come out from Madras and 
that, too, ina beautiful format 
because he was alover of the 
beautiful and the good in all the 
arts and sciences. He himself, let 
me interpolate, wielded a notably 
powerful pen though, unfortu- 
nately, he used it very sparingly 
in his own pages while lavishly 
encouraging others to spread 
themselves to any extent they 
pleased. J was in Trivandrum 
then and saw a copy of Triveni 
almost by accident. It was so 
seductive in appearance that I 
lost no time in sending in a con- 
tribution. I waited with bated 
breath for its fate at his hands, 
more than a little apprehensive 
that it would come back like a 
homing pigeon. 

Imagine my astonishment 
when I received a cordial letter 
from him, intimating not only 
his acceptance of it, but calling 
for more! Though it was far 


. from being one of my finest 


journalistic exercises it was far 
from being too infelicitous, 
either, and my succeeding offer- 
ings showed more signs of pro- 
mise. He “‘played host” to them 
with the same generosity as he 
did: to my maiden effort. There 
was only one contribution from 
my humble pen that he refused 
during all the years of my con- 
nection with his periodical. The 
Mahatma’s civil disobedience 
movement was at its height at 
that time and though, as a 
“Liberal”, I had been, at its 
commencement, somewhat in- 
different to it, I had perforce to 
align myself with it as the police 
zoolum against the satyagrahis 
escalated rapidly, even the 
“gentler sex” not being spared. 
So I indited a blistering article 
against our alien rulers, going at 
them, as the saying is, hammer 
and tongs. Ramakoteswara Rau 
politely declined to publish it, as 
in his opinion its publication 
would, infallibly, bring both him- 
self and his journal into endless 
trouble. Then I told myself that 


a cobbler should stick to his last 
and that, as I began my associ- 
ation with Triveni with a literary 
piece; I would do well to conti- 
nue sending in only literary 
pieces. After all, Triveni did not 
purport to be a political journal, 
its primum mobile having been, 
on the contrary, literature and 
the other arts. 

There was one instance when 
Ramakoteswara Rau exhibited 
his spirit of sturdy independence 
which I shall never forget. One 
fine morning I received a com- 
munication from him suggesting 
that, fora change, I might try 
my hand at a ‘“‘pen-portrait”’ 
(mentioning, in the process, the 
names of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
the Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri, Mr (not yet ‘Sir’) C.Y. 
Chintamani, and several other 
eminent personages). Well, it was 
true that I had not attempted 
this kind of composition before, 
and I replied that my intimacy 
with the high and the mighty 
was limited to Chintamani 
and that I might be able to paint 
a (wordy) portrait of him: pro- 
vided that, though he happened 
to be my own father, I would be 
allowed to criticise him as and 
when I proposed to do so. He 
readily agreed, intimating that he 
gave me, as he put it, carte 
blanche to write just as I chose. 

In due course I posted my 
“nen-portrait’’ of Chintamani, a 
Jong and frank and intimate 
affair: and, in due course also, it 
appeared in Triveni without the 
change of a single comma or 
semi-colon. The editor was very 
appreciative of it. Not so, how- 
ever, the subject of that portrait. 
He took Ramakoteswara Rau 
heavily to task for publishing it, 
but the latter bluntly riposted 
that J had written it at his own 
suggestion and that I had never 
mentioned in my article that he 
(Chintamani) and I were related 
to each other even “‘north-north- 
west. A certain C.L.R. Sastri 
(Ramakoteswara Rau proceeded) 
wrote on a certain “Mr. C.Y. 
Chintamani” and that, in conse- 
quence, he (Mr. Chintamani) had 
no grounds for any legitimate 
complaint, either against me or 
against him, the editor. But, of 
course, my father was not mol- 
lified by this (extremely cogent) 
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explanation: he was not easily 
mollified when he felt that his 
amour-propre was at stake. 
After some years Trivani fell 
on evil days and it has not yet, I 
Imagine, recovered from them. 
It was at its most resplendent 
when he took an active interest 
init and directed it himself in 
every important detail. But both 
ill-health and financial difficulties 
supervended and the journal 
visibly declined into desuetude. 
The great thing, however, is that 
it has not given up the struggle 
and that, under its present 
editorship, it is still carrying on 
gamely and that, on current 
showing, it may be relied upon 
to carry on gamely for several 
years more. But a “quarterly” 
is no substitute for a monthly; 
and, to that extent, it has suffer- 
eda sea-change into something 
not quite in keeping with what 
it had been inits heyday when 
Ramakoteswara Rau was at its 
helm, steering it as only a mas- 
ter-seaman can be expected to 
do. 
_ What is to be remembered is 
that he conceived his journal 


as a sort of moral and spiritual 
vehicle and that, come hell or 
high water, it must be kept alive 
in some form or other. As long 
as he lived he dedicated his 
energies to doing just that: his 
successors must, in their turn, 
consecrate theirs to tread in his 
illustrious footsteps. In our 
hapless. country it is not the 
easiest of enterprises to start a 
paper or a periodical: and when, 
by superhuman effort (nothing 
less), it has been got going our 
(collective) endeavour must see 
to it that that tender sapling 
does not perish for want of pro- 
per ministration. 

The thirties witnessed the 
heyday of Triveni. It was bliss 
“in that dawn to be alive”, and 
to be writing for Triveni was 
“very heaven’’. Those, indeed, 
were the days for aspiring young 
journalists: there was no dearth 
of monthlies — of famous month- 
lies, I mean. Among these 
Ramakoteswara Raus Triveni 
occupied pride of place: “It 
flamed in the forehead of the 
morning sky’’. In him we have 
lost a gem of a man: let me hope 


that there will be no dearth of 
labourers in the same vineyard. 
The very name he chose for 
his magazine gives us a measure 
of our hero: he was ever a seeker 
after “the eternal verieties’’. It 
is, indeed, a name to conjure 
with. One who was impelled to 
choose it, and none other, for 
his journalistic ‘venture could 
not, it may safely be presumed, 
go far wrong in the evaluation 
of fundamentals. It was proof 
positive that, in his order of 
priorities, principles and pro- 
grammes came before powers 
and principalities: a person of 
that high calibre can always be 
relied upon to stand foursquare 
to all the winds that blow. The 
following memorable lines of the 
post can easily be applied. to 
him: 
Last, if upon the cold, green- 
mantling sea 
Thou cling, alone with Truth, to 
the last spar, Both Castaway, 
And one must perish — let it 
not be he 
Whom thou art sworn to obey. 
Truth never perished at his 
hands. O 
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‘GEORGE’ BISWAS 


Power 
and 
Passion 
of Song 


HIREN MUKERJEE 


ARLY in the morning on August 

-18, there passed away in 
Calcutta a pre-eminent exponent 
of Rabindra Sangeet, truly a 
people’s artiste whose vast re- 
pertoire was always ungrudgingly 
at the service of the stricken 
society around him; his death 
marking almost the end of an 
era, the era that saw the bursting 
into the scene of the Indian 
People’s Theatre (IPTA) move- 
ment in the early forties, the new 
wave, the new dimension, the 
new categories of comprehension, 
asit were, which then suffused 
our consciousness. 

Debabrata Biswas, for some 
forgotten reason known fondly 
äs ‘George’ to his countless 
friends and admirers, had in the 
last decade of his life something 
of a cross to bear on account of 
certain paladins of purism lay- 
ing down the Talmud (which 
‘George’ would defy) for Rabin- 
dra’ Sangeet, but to the end 
George enjoyed, almost without 
a peer, an authority over his 
countless listeners which came 
out of the power, the perception 
and yes, the passion of his song. 

Mention of IPTA evokes; 
perhaps pardonably a certain 
nostalgia, for one recalls many 
memories, happy and säd, of 
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Anna Bhau Sathe, Shanti Bardhan 
and Amar Sheikh of Benoy Roy, 
Jyotirindra Maitra, Bijan Bhat- 
tacharyya, among others torn 
away before their time, of such 
as that prodigal prodigy, Harin- 
dranath Chattopadhyaya, whose 
astonishing versatility and verve 
lies shipwrecked somewhere 
about Bombay’s incredible film- 
dom, of unforgettable perfor- 
mances where People’s Theatre 
did not fail in its boast of star- 
ring the People! There is no lack 
these days, of course, of talent 
in our country and aesthetic 
pursuits find from the State and 
other sources sustenance which, 
howsoever dubious, was indis- 
pensable yet difficult to secure in 
former conditions, but often, as 
one listens, say, to a much- 
boosted “choir” of today, one 
feels the difference,, one misses, 
almost with physical pain, the 
unforced ardour of communion 
between performers and the 
audience which used to be IPTA’s 
special quality. . 

‘George’ had the advantage of 
having been able to train his 
inborn talent for song under 
such sensitive but virile expon- 
ents of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
music as Dinendranath and 
Indira Devi Chaudhurani. More 
perhaps than any other, he could 
often render Tagore songs 
uniquely, with a strength per- 
ceived at depth and purveyed 
with power as much as grace. 
In the endless treasury of Tagore 
songs there is no lack of those 
that can soar to the skies, onom- 
atopoetic in the best meaning of 
the term, the sound appearing 
also to convey the sense, of 
storm and serenity, the gamut 
of the emotions touched in the 
process. These were the songs 
perferred by ‘George’ and in his 
rendering he added his own 
sensibility and strength. If he 
defied directives from those who 
presumed to be ‘trustees’ of 
Rabindra Sangeet; he did be- 
cause no artist of his calibre 
could constrain himself to the 
beaten path which might have 
recommended itself to purists 
ibe a frog-in-the-well menta- 
ity. 

He was a great deal more, 
however, than a consummate 
vocalist, for he felt, as the poet 


Keats did in his time, that “the 
misery of the world was misery 
and will not let them rest”. It 
was easy for him to earn re- 
putation and money, and also to 
live a ding-dong life of respect- 
able indifference to the problems 
and struggles of the people 
around him. An insurance em- 
ployee, he was not content with 
just paying his union subscrip- 
tion but he looked deeply around 
him, imbided Marxist ideas float- 
ing in the early forties, parti- 
cipated in progressive cultural 
activities and truly befriended 
the people’s struggles in what- 
ever way he could. Thus, in 1940 
the Youth Cultural Institute set 
up by some University students 
with help from their elders, 
found in ‘George’ the automatic 
leader of ‘community-singing’ — 
a genre in which he alone, with 
the magic of a voice that could 
be strident and yet infinitely 
sweet, could demonstrate how in 
vocal music quantity can change 
into quality. When in late June 
1941, the Friends of the Soviet 
Union was set up, it was 
‘George’ along with Benoy and 
Jyotirindra and Bijan, who would 
electrify audiences, 

It was typical of ‘George’ not 
to hesitate for a moment when 
he was asked to come to Bombay 
in 1943 for the first Congress of 
the Communist Party of India 
and the inauguration of the 
Indian People’s Theatre Associa- 
tion (IPTA). I remember travel- 
ling in the same train from 
Calcutta, a third-class compart- 
ment all to ourselves, the plat- 
form in big stations like Allaha- 
bad thronged with people listen- 
ing to rousing patriotic and re- 
volutionary songs, George’s 
great voice lending a character 
and quality that made us alj 
happy and proud of the ‘com- 
munity’ that is our long-suffering 
India. 

. Later, in the terribly trying 
days of famine, of war, of com- 
munal conflicts, and again during 
the flaming months of 1945-46 
when our people were astir as 
hardly ever before, George was 
indefatigably in the fray, always 
with the toiling people, his voice, 
like Paul Robeson’s, inspiring 
thousands. He was never aloof, 

(Continued on page 124 ) 
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NORTHERN RAILWAY is Determined to Improve Quality 
of Service to its Patrons ! — 


PPL ep LAP APLAR L AL AIMS E. 


We are aware of inconvenience caused to passengers 
travelling in Reserved Accommodation 


Due to 


Unauthorised entry of others; and 
Carrying of bulky luggage 


There is also considerable Ticketless travelling 
despite Railways’ regular measures to check this 
| menace. | 


We shall carry on a relentless campaign te 
eliminate these irritants. 7 


As a first step, we propose to: 


* Organise massive checks in coming two months 


*k To enforce discipline to bar the entry of unauthorised passengers 
and bulky luggage in reserved coaches by ticket collectors 
manning alternate doors of the reserved coaches on 
non-vestibuled trains by bolting one door of each coach 
from inside and farther end doors of a set of two 
contiguous coaches on vestibuled trains at 
the originating and intermediate stations 
on selected Mail and Express 

? Trains to begin with. 


In this endeavour, we seek your active cooperation | 
‘Help us to serve you better | 


NORTHERN RAILWAY 
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YOUTH 





Yesterday 
and — 
Today 


PURABI BANERJEE 


T might seem unbelievable now 

but I remember how a lecturer 
' turned out a classmate in our 
undergraduate days. Reason: she 
was wearing a pair of hip-hug- 
ging jeans which the teacher 
found indecent. As I survey my 
students, little more than a de- 
cade later, I wonder what Pd do 
if any of them comes to class 
dressed ‘indecently’. My sense of 
decorum might not tally with 
theirs and arguments would be 
useless. No, I’m not going to 
rave and rant against today’s 
youth — just compare them 
objectively to their counterparts 
of about a decade back, and 
make a few suggestions. 

What I admire about the 
young today is a no-nonsense air 
about most of them that charac- 
terises their clothes, speech and 
general outlook. They are much 
more practical in most things 
and have learnt to dispense with 
‘frills’. A saree or ghagra are 
‘cute’ but denims or salwar 
kameez are less cumbersome. So 
the latter are given priority, and 
a sling bag completes the ensem- 
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ble. Of course in a city like 


Delhi one can’t avoid bumping 
into the offspring of that detest- 
able section — the noveau riche, 
who insist that their children 
display wealth as blatantly as 
they themselves do. Some time 
back, in one of the best known 
public schools of the Capital, a 
teacher was scolded by the prin- 
cipal for not letting a student 
celebrate his birthday in class 
with a three-tier chocolate cake. 
The fact that this section has 
been growing more and more 
powerful is something that 
frightens one, for there does not 
seem to be any redeeming feature 
about these boys and girls, thanks 
to their upbringing. 

The utilitarian attitude towards 
education, which one finds so 
hateful, is their contribution. 


-Every subject, every text, is re- 


duced to a series of questions 
and answers which are to be 
learnt and reproduced during 
examination. Can this add to 
one’s knowledge or fulfil any 
of the purposes of education? 
Who’s interested? A degree is all 
they need — perhaps as a pass- 
port to marriage or respectabi- 
lity. So everything has to be 
made easy. Ifa novel or a play 
is prescribed, the teacher is re- 
quested to tell the story before- 
hand, preferably in Hindi or 
Punjabi, so that it’s simpler for 
the student to start learning the 
answers to expected questions. 
What are ‘expected’ questions, 
the uninitiated may ask. I'd like 
to refer them to the numerous 
model/guess papers in every sub- 
ject that flood the market every 
year. The Honours students, at 
least some of them, are more 
serious, but even they take their 
subsidiary subjects lightly simply 
because the marks are not coun- 
ted. 

This lack of depth in perspective 
has spread to the field of enter- 
tainment as well. The world of 
films .with its tinsel glamour and 
catchy electronic music, whether 
it is in Hindi, or in English, has 
more appeal than say a classical 
dance or music concert. For the 
same reasons one prefers to leaf 
through a film magazine (with 
lots of gossip in spicy language) 
or a comic, preferring not to 
exert oneself by reading some- 


thing by classical writers or even 
contemporary writers of stand- 
ing. Till it is made into film, a 
story, a novel or a play is ignor- 
ed. Even where films are con- 
cerned, fantasies and extrava- 
ganzas click at the box office. A 
film dealing with social or indivi- 
dual problems in a realistic 
way are unpopular not only 
among youth but also among 
grown-ups, some of whom consi- 
der it wrong to project the 
poverty of the country outside. 
If some of our ‘responsible’ citi- 
zens act in this way, why should 
youth be blamed for not having 
the courage to face reality? 

The youth of today deserve 
praise for being less hypocritical 
than we used to be. My students, 
quite a number of them, don’t 
feign illness but tell me bluntly if 
they want to go somewhere and 
I appreciate the honesty. 

They are fond of violence. 
Often levelled against today’s 
youth, this charge has some sub- 
stance. Fanned by films that 
project horror, violence and 
sadism and sex, and often insti- 
gated by politicians, this feeling 
of violence expresses itself in 
rape, murder, setting fire to 
public property — all for the 
heck of it. Unless checked at the 
root, this can cause a lot of 
crimes and bring out the beast in 
man. Isn’t that a frightening 
thought? Judging from the way 
films like Sholay run, we seem to 
worship violence in a primitive 
way. The image of the angry 
young man who has turned anti- 
social after having being wrong- 
ed by society appeals to old and 
young alike, so much so that a 
number of our matinee idols 
have used it to rise to the top. 

Fantasizing comes naturally 
when the reality is bleak, depres- 
sing. What could be gloomier 
than the prospects of youth today 
as soon as they are out in the 
world, looking for a way to earn 
a living? Competition is keen, at 
times unfair, the one with the 
strongest ‘pull’ getting the cush- 
iest job. What about the rest? 
They have nothing but their 
dreams of equalling the angry 
man in the film and making it to 
the top. So they identify with 
him by dressing and behaving the 
way he did in the last film. 
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Harmful, not so much because 
of the anti-social activities they 
might resort to, but as the last 
step in desperation. ` 

To channelise their energy into 
something more positive, more 
fruitful, is what every Govern- 
ment should include among its 


Passion of Song ` 
( Continued from page 121) 


for though in his personal life 
often lonely, he had the funda- 
mental gaiety of the artist and he 
` could not keep away from shar- 
ing the agony and the ecstasy 
of our people during the troubl- 
ed eve of our country’s indepen- 
dence, 

When in early 1948 there was 
a ban clamped on the Commu- 
nist Party, he did not hesitate, 
along with Hemanta Mukhopa- 
dhyay and Suchitra Mitra, to 
sing at a meeting in the 
YMCA hall in Calcutta, the 
money collected going, as I re- 
member distinctly to have inti- 
mated, towards work to be con- 
ducted by the ort move- 


priority programmes. 
_ using cliches youth can be orga- 


Without 


nised in a meaningful way and 
provided more work-opportuni- 
ties, especially by way of small 
entrepreneurship, an area which 
has not been fully explored. To 
run down the young is common 





‘ment. Every time the Communist 


Party called for special fund 
drives, whether for its newspapers 
or for general purposes, George 
always helped generously: Behind 
an often grumpy air there was a 
big heart that now is stilled. 

For some two decades he suffe- 
red from asthma and allied ail- 
ments, but his devotion to music, 
that was his life, never flagged 
and his concern also for his 
pupils, boys and girls to whom he 
tried to impart his own gifts with 
the affection over-flowing within 
him. Not very long ago he wrote 
something like an ‘apologia pro- 
vita sua’, answering especially 
the furtive criticisms of his style 
that came from the vested 


‘Rabindra Sangeet’ interests, but 
it- was clear he v was too big a man — 


practice especially when one’s 
own reminiscences of youth are 
coloured by nostalgia, overlook- 
ing one’s own unruly behaviour 
in the good old days. Suggestion 
of concrete measures and their 
implemention is something that 


the young could benefit from. 0). 


and too sensitive also to give any 
very special importance to such 
adversaries. 

Nearest to him perhaps, in 
most ways, was Jyotirindra 
Maitra who never woke up in 
Howrah station at journey’s end 
from Hyderabad. ‘George’ died 


‘in his bed, unable to ward off 


@ persistent infirmity. To the very 
end, however, he lived the life of 
a People’s Artist. He knew that 
music at its sublimest is a bridge 
between the finite and the infinite 
but also a social power in diverse 
forms. In happier conditions he 
could have worked in the direc- 
tion of such as Bartok and 
Kodaly in Hungary, but in his 
time and place Debabrata Biswas ` 
was unique and will be terryy 
missed. ] 
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INDEPENDENCE Day celebration 

this year was marred by com- 
munal riots in many parts of the 
country. Even as Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi was declaring 
from the ramparts of the Red 
Fort her Government’s determi- 
nation to fight communalism the 
Capital was rocked by organised 
violence. 

The trouble started in Morada- 
bad in Uttar Pradesh, synchro- 
nising with the Id celebration. 
The story of a pig straying into 
an Idgah. kindled the fire. Those 
outside knew of the trouble only 
after reading the reports in the 
press the following day. A jour- 
nalist, like this writer, with over 
40 years of experience, must be 


reading the press reports and. 


between the lines to sort out 
which community started the 
trouble‘ and who suffered most. 
But journalists did not have to 
wait long to get at the truth. ` 

Reports of demonstration by 
Muslims came simultaneously 
from all over India, from Srinagar 
to Hyderabad, from Ahmedabad 
to Allahabad, and from numerous 
cities in: Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh. With black 
bands round their arms Muslims 
took out processions in sympathy 
with the Moradabad victims. In 
Moradabad the Muslim grie- 


vance was against the police, and __ 


elsewhere Muslim anger was 
turned against others. It is amaz- 
ing how news of the trouble in 
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Moradabad spread all over india 
within a few hours. Obviously 
excellent communication chan- 
nels are maintained by. those 
concerned and it is equally clear 
that they have leadership at 
different levels, resources, man- 
power and even weapons to orga- 
nise counter-demonstrations at 
short notice. There can be no 
doubt that these outbursts, at any 
rate this time, were pre-planned. 

Is it only a case of the Muslims 
struggling to establish their right 
to worship without being distur- 
bed by the hated pig? There must 
be something deeper. The grie- 
vances of the Muslims — there 
can be many — are . obviously 
being exploited by somebody and 
it is for the Government to estab- 
lish who that somebody is and 
what that objective is. The timing 
of the riots seems to be sinister. 
At.a time when the country is 
faced with separatist conflicts in 
the North-east, when the law and 
order situation is yet to be con- 
trolled and when soaring prices 
have provoked violent discontent 
among the people, the motive 
behind the current outbursts can 
only be to create a feeling of 
greater instability in the country. 

The Islamic Conferences and 
certain Arab countries have been 
pumping money into India and 


- obviously this money does not 


come in openly. Despite Sheikh 
Abdullah’s warning the Jamaat- 
e-Tulba, student wing of the 
Jamaat-e-Islami, tried its best to 
organise an international Islamic 
Conference in Srinagar. The 
object was obviously to rouse 
anti-India feelings and to ques- 
tion Kashmir’s accession to 
India. ` l 

One can only invite peril 
if one ignored the fact that 
following the spate of separatist 
agitations in North-east India 
disruptive forces; which remained 


quiet all these years, have sud-. 


denly begun to reveal their fangs. 
The Government should be on 
guard. Of course this country 
can never indulge in anti-Pakis- 
tan propaganda lest it provoke 


communal riots here. India has 


a very large Muslim population 
and Pakistan, which is free of 
non-Muslims, can freely preach 
and practise everything anti- 
India and anti-Hindu. This is a 


price this country has paid since 
Independence in defence of its 
secularism and this cannot but 
continue to be so. However, anti- 
Indian tendencies must be curbed 
with a firm hand. 

Indira Gandhi wanted the co- 
Operation of all political parties 
in putting an end to communal- 
ism. This cooperation can be 
obtained only on the basis of 
some principles. It has been 
the practice among the political 
parties, particularly the Congress 
groups, to solicit Muslim and 
Harijan support during an elec- 
tion and on those occasions extra- 
vagant promises are made. Mus- 
lims and Harijans, who contri- 
bute effectively to the success of 
many candidates, naturally feel 
that they are a pampered lot 
with special rights. If the minori- 
ties are to harp on their special 
rights and privileges when are 
they to grow and regard them- 
selves as equal citizens with the 
majority in the country? The 
problem must be considered in 
its appropriate perspective, and 
eagerness to win an election 
should not persuade political 
parties to make extravagant pro- 
mises. What one is facing in 
Assam is the agitation by the 
majority for its legitimate rights. 
To show special interest in the 
welfare of the minorities is quite 
legitimate. But one should 
beware of taking the issue to 
extremes and ignoring altogether 
the rights of the majority. 

While on the subject of com- 
munal rights one may refer to 
the role of the press. The press 
in India has, by and large, been 
observing certain carefully 
worked out guidelines and con- 
tributing to the reduction of 
tensions. But reports in the press 
alone do not and cannot alter 
the course of events. In Delhi, 
despite the total official blackout 
of news, riots continued for days. 
News passes from mouth to mouth 
and through communication 
channels. Is it possible to identify 
the trouble-makers and expose 
them? 

In Moradabad over 100 per- 
sons have been killed. Should it 
not be possible to give the names 
and the occupation of those 
killed? This is suggested in 
order to establish whether 
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among the victims arè to be 
found any middle or upper 
middle class persons, whether 
any politician or his relations 


are among those killed or wound- 


ed or whether all the victims are 
drawn from the ‘poorest strata 
of. society who could not be 
identified and whose bodies could 
not be claimed by anyone. The 
Government has the duty of 
explaining what class of persons, 
in economic and social terms, 
suffer in riots. People of any 
consequence are rarely victims 
of communal riots. 

Also, the arms that came to 
the surface during these riots 1s 
indeed frightening. It must be 
the duty of the Government to 
make a thorough search for arms 
in all areas noted for violent 
incidents. This should not be an 
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Operation during the time of 
trouble but in peace time with 
firm determination. The source 
of supply of lethal weapons must 
be discovered. In fact the sale 
of arms and ammunition must 


.be undertaken by the Govern- 


ment itself instead of leaving it 
to private individuals. Why 
should any individual be granted 
a licence to buy or retain arms? 
When it is the duty of the State 
to protect the life and property 
of every citizen, why should some 
people alone be regarded as 
privileged individuals to carry 
their own arms? Foreign diplo- 
matic missions could import 
what they need without customs 
duty but the Government should 
know what they bring into this 
country. 
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speech Indira Gandhi declared 
that ‘corruption must be up- 
rooted from both political as 
well as bureaucratic machinery’. 
She also said that “anarchy and 
indiscipline are growing in every 
aspect of the country’s life and 
must be checked at all costs.” 
There is no doubt that every 
patriotic citizen will lend warm 
and unqualified support to the 
Prime Minister’s declaration. The 
lead to the country must of 
course come from the political 
leadership. The administrative 
machinery has been completely 
demoralised from the time of 
Emergency. If officers have to 
adjust themselves to the whims 
and fancies of individuals bypas- 
sing established procedure and 
the normal laws and regulations, 
how can the morale of the ser- 
vices be maintained and how can 
such an administration inspire 
confidence among the people? If 
the Prime Minister were to de- 
clare that the services will freely 
and fearlessly carry on the 
administration and implement 
the Government’s policies and 
programmes without interference 
by politicians including Minis- 
ters, it may help restore confi- 
dence in the services. 

As soon as the Moradabad 
trouble developed Union Home 
Minister Zail Singh rushed to the 
spot. Did he not think that the 
Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh 
was competent enough to deal 
with the situation? When the 
Union Home Minister comes 
into the picture will it not para- 
lyse the State Government, even 
if it is the same party running 
the Government at the Centre 
and in the State? Law and order 
is a State subject and in the in- 
itial stages it is the State Govern- 
ment which must deal with a law 
and order problem. Unless the 
Chief Minister is alert and effi- 
cient he cannot deal with a 
problem tactfully and effectively. 
But then how can a Chief Minis- 
ter function effectively if all the 
time he has to look over his 
shoulders to see if someone is 
trying to stab him from behind? 

This raises the larger question 
of how the Chief Ministers should 
be chosen. Quite a large number 
of Chief Ministers in the States 
controlled by the Congress(I) 
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appear to be too weak to face a 
difficult situation. Obviously they 
lack confidence in themselves. If 
the Chief Minister enjoys the 
spontaneous and willing support 
of the members of the party in 
the State Assembly then he can 
take bold decisions. But then 
almost all the Chief Ministers 
have been chosen for their loyalty 
to the Prime Minister and not 
particularly for their competence 
and popularity. If Chenna Reddy 
is not wanted in Andhra Pradesh 
why should not the Andhra legis- 
lators be asked to choose a suc- 
cessor without any direction 
from anyone? 

A time has come when Indira 
Gandhi should concentrate on 
building up the country and play 
the role of a fatherly or motherly 
figure to leave behind a great 
name like that of her father. She 
need not waste her energy in 
building up this individual or 
that party. Ultimately the coun- 
try will stand by a person who is 
found to be competent. Man can 
propose but itis God who dis- 
poses. When Jawaharlal Nehru 
was Prime Minister the Chief 
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Ministers in the States were to- 
wering personalities and occupied 
their positions in their own right, 
and the result was that Jawahar- 
lal Nehru towered over towering 
personalities functioning without 
conflict and bringing glory to the 
country. 

Indira Gandhi has announced 
her determination to root out 
corruption from political and 
bureaucratic machineries. The 
lead must come from the Prime 
Minister herself. This writer al- 
ways felt that corruption found 
encouragement in India when 
Jawaharlal Nehru did not allow 
his Defence Minister Krishna 
Menon to appear before the 
Public Accounts Committee to 
answer charges of corruption and 
nepotism. Indira Gandhi can 
remedy the situation. The other 
day the Lok Sabha discussed a 
no-confidence motion against one 
single Cabinet Minister, Abdul 
Ghani Khan Choudhry, an 
unique event of its kind. The 
Minister was accused of issuing 
licences to many people in his 


_constituency in West Bengal to 


secure coal. The opposition com- 
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plained that it was the respoñe 
sibility of the West Bengal Gov- 
ernment to issue licences and 
that in any case many of the 
licensees chosen by the Central 
Minister were non-existant. It 
should not be difficult for the 
Prime Minister to ascertain the 
truth and take appropriate 
action. The Minister’s talents 
can be utilised on the organisa- 
tional side. 

Similarly, there is the Gurdev 
Singh Commission’s report 
against Home Minister Zail 
Singh. One should not get the 
feeling that if one belongs to the 
ruling party one can get away 
even with murder. The appoint- 
ment of enquiry commissions 
may be politically motivated. 
But after the enquiry commission 
gives its findings the person or 
persons accused must establish 
their innocence and not be allow- 
ed to get away with their parlia- 
mentary majorities. If findings of 
commissions are brushed aside 
as being politically motivated, it 
can only encourage disrespect for 
the processes of law and demo- 
ralise the administration. [Tj 
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Notes 
on 

Class 
Struggle. 
in 
India 


GHANSHYAM PARDESI 


At&t the three Marxist parties in India — the 
Communist Party of India, the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist) and the Communist Party 


of India (Marxist-Leninist) — differ in their assess- . 
ment of the class character of the Indian ruling - 


class which holds state power. The difference in 
- assessment is one of the principal factors responsi- 
ble for fragmentation of the Communist movement 
in India. 

The position of the CPI is that the ‘Indian state 
is the organ of the class rule of the Indian national 
bourgeoisie in which the big bourgeoisie holds 
powerful influence.’ The big bourgeoisie has strong 
links with the landlords. This assessment has a 
number of important implications. Big bourgeoisie 
is the national bourgeoisie, and, though it has strong 
links with the landlords, it does not share state 
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power with the latter. The implication is that in 
spite of its links with feudal elements, the nature 
of state power exercised by the big bourgeoisie is 
progressive. 

The position of the CPI (ML), on the other hand, 
is the exact opposite. It has characterised the 
Indian ruling class as ‘comprador bourgeoisie’ which 
has ‘hired itself to imperialism and Soviet social 
imperialism’. It feels that the Indian ruling: class 
has become a pawn in the hands of US imperialism 
and Soviet ‘social imperialism’. The emphasis in 
recent times has been more on ‘Soviet social im- 
perialism’ with US imperialism pushed to the back- 
ground. According to the CPI (ML), the big bour- 
geoisie and the landlord class share state power in 
India. 

The difference is clear. The CPI (ML) does not 
consider the big bourgeoisie-landlord combine to 
be national bourgeoisie; the character of the state 
power they exercise is therefore not progréssive. 
Further, in characterising the ruling combine as 
comprador, this party maintains that India isa 
‘semi-feudal neo-colony’ of not one but two im- 
perialist powers. 

The position of the CPI (M) falls somewhere 
between:these two. That party considers the Indian 
state to be ‘the organ of the class rule of the bour- 
geoisie-landlord combine, led however by the big 
bourgeoisie which is increasingly collaborating with 
foreign finance capital in pursuit of the capitalist 
path of.development.’ Since both partners in the 
combine share state power equally, its nature can- 
not be progressive. Secondly, the combine is 
neither national nor comprador. 

There are two important shortcomings in the 
works on the characterisation of the Indian ruling 
class. First, the power of the middle and petty 
bourgeoisie is not seriously taken into account, and 
secondly, the role of the power elite in the establish- 
ment of state policies is not given sufficient atten- 
tion. 

When Mao analysed Chinese society in the mid- 
twenties he did not base his analysis only on econo- 
mic status. Equally important for him was the 
attitude of the classes towards the revolution. (See 
Mao Tse-tung, Selected Writings, National Book 
Agencies, Calcutta, 1967, pp. 3-7.). He observed 
that the landlord class and the small comprador 
bourgeoisie were both appendages of the inter- 
national bourgeoisie, dependent upon imperialism 
for their survival and growth. 

The middle bourgeoisie which represented the 
capitalist relations of production in China in the 
towns and in the countryside, was chiefly national 
bourgeoisie. This class felt the need for revolution 
and favoured the revolutionary movement against 
imperialism and the warlords, but they became 
suspicious of the revolution when they sensed that 
the revolution could come in the way of their 
attaining the status of big bourgeoisie. It was in 
this context that Mao described the national 
bourgeoisie as a vacillating class. He depicted the 
dilemma of this class in the following words: 
“Raise your left fist to knock down imperialism and 
your right fist to knock down the Communists’’. 
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Close to the middle bourgeoisie in economic status 
but different in their attitude towards the revolution 
were the petty bourgeois classes consisting of owner- 
peasants, master-craftsmen, lower-level intellectuals, 
students, primary and secondary school teachers, 
lower government functionaries, clerks, small 
lawyers and small traders. 

While the upper sections of the petty bourgeois 
classes earned more each year than they could con- 
sume, the standard of living of most of the people 
in the lower sections of the petty bourgeoisie was 
falling each year. It was these people, according to 
Mao, for whom the question of revolution was 
quite important, and who formed the mass base 
and were the left wing of the petty bourgeoisie. 

In 1933 Mao again analysed the Chinese rural 
society. Following were the class categories: (1) 
Landlord; (2) rich peasant; (3) middle peasant; 
(4) poor peasant; and (5) workers and farm labour- 
ers. A landlord was a person who possessed land 
but did not himself engage in labour. The chief 
pattern of social relations of production was the 
practice of. share-cropping. The landlord also 
engaged in industrial and commercial enterprises. 
The rich peasant had, apart from land, abundant 
means of production and liquid capital. He engaged 
in labour himself but regularly relied on exploitation 
for the major part of his income. The middle 
peasant possessed land but relied principally upon 





his own labour for his income. As a rule he did not 
exploit others and did not sell his own labour either. 
The poor peasant possessed a small parcel of land 
which he farmed or rented out, and had to sell his 
labour. The workers and farm labourers did not 
possess any land and made a living by selling their 
labour power (See Mao Tse-tung, “How to analyse 
the Classes in Rural Areas” in Selected works, New 
York, International Publishers, 1954, pp. 138-40). 

No completely satisfactory answer is available in 
regard to the nature of class structure in India and 
so there are divergent views as to which class (or 
combination of classes) controls the state apparatus. 
Correct characterisation is essential to assess the 
revolutionary potential of the Indian masses. Which 
class is the principal enemy of revolution? 

It has been estimated that around 75 to 100 busi- 
ness houses own 50 per cent of all private company 
assets. Numerically this class constitutes less than 
0.5 per cent of the population. Obviously, therefore, 
the big bourgeoisie has a very narrow social base. 
A number of studies (by Paul A. Baran, Bettel- 
heim, Paresh Chattopodhyay, Amiya Bagchi, etc.) 

suggest that because of the substantial control of 
key industries in the years following independence 
and the gradual increase inthe amount of foreign 
debt, foreign capital exercises a dominant influence 
on the Indian economy. On the other hand, a large 
part of the Indian economy, still being in the tradi- 
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tional sector, is in the hands of Indians. Therefore, 


only a small segment of the Indian bourgeoisie. 


which is dependent on foreign capital, can be 
characterised as comprador. However, the extent 
of power this’ small segment -has. over the entire 
economy needs to be carefully studied. Secondly, 
does this class hold state power disproportionate to 
its economic status and numerical strength? 

A landlord in India has been called by different 
names. Bettelheim uses the term Malik (borrowed 


from Thorner). According to him a landlord usually 


possessed a farm of'75 acres or more. He estimated 
‘that in the mid-sixties this class consisted of 
600,000 families or 3-4 million persons. According 
to other estimates, in 1951 fifty to sixty per cent of 
cultivable land was under the control. of the feudal 
families and was mostly cultivated ‚by tenant 
farmers. . (See Hari Sharma, “The Green Revolu- 
tion in India’? in Kathleen Gough and Hari P. 
Sharma (ed.), Imperialism and Revolution in South 
Asia, Monthly Review Press, New York, 1973, pp. 
342). Today this must be a very small class though 
still having strong influence over the state 
apparatus. l l 

The middle bourgeoisie, which according to us is 
also national bourgeoisie, consists of fractions of 
former tenant farmers, rich peasants, middle peas- 
ants, peasant proprietors; small and regional busi- 
ness; big traders, and shopkeepers; better-off sec- 

tions of professionals; upper middle level of the 
= bureaucracy and established intellectuals. _ 

Rich peasants generally represent capitalist rela- 
tions of production in the rural areas. It is difficult 
to fix the size of the holding of a rich peasant. 
According to Kathleen Gough, whose observations 
are limited to South India, a rich peasant may be 
owning from 8 to 30 acres of land. In Punjab the 
` holding of a family may exceed even 100 acres or 
is some areas in Uttar Pradesh, like the terai region, 
it is common to find mechanised farms of up to 
500 acres. . 

Middle peasants do not own much land. The 
holdings may vary from two to twenty acres. A 
middle peasant may employ from one to ten 
labourers apart from his own labour. The mode of 
production is generally semi-feudal. Kisans, middle 
peasants or peasant proprietors may number about 
45 per cent of all peasant families. (See Daniel and 
Alice Thorner, Land and Labour in India, Asia 
Publishing House, 1962). i. 

The big traders and small capitalists form the 
rearguard of the capitalist system. The power of the 
class of small entrepreneurs in developing countries 
has continued to rise, and in countries like Bangla- 
desh, it has. been the leading ruling class (See 
Richard Nations, “The economic structure of Pak- 
istan and Bangladesh” in Robin Blackburn, ed., 
Explosion in Indian Sub-continent, Penguin, 1975.) 
In some countries small businesses even manifest a 
very high rate of turnover as compared to big busi- 
ness. (See Anthony Giddens, The Class Structure of 
the Advanced Societies). Obviously the social base 
of small business is very broad. 7 

A part of the middle bourgeoisie consists of 
upper. echeleons of the bureaucracy, better-off sec- 
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tions of professionals and the established intel- 
lectuals. These sections make up, what is called the 
upper middle class which is the arch-enemy of re- 
volution. It is not so much its economic status as. 
its attitude towards revolution that is significant. 
This class shares state power with the bourgeoisie 
and controls the state apparatus directly. In the 
developing countries we find that the bureaucracy, 
without owning any means of production or engag- 
ing directly in any class relationship with the work- 
ing ‘class, appropriates large- surpluses and- has 
emerged as a strong partner in the ruling alliance. 
The section of Indian petty bourgeoisie that can 
be compared to progressive sections of the Chinese . 
petty bourgeoisie in the mid-twenties, is made up of 
school teachers, students, small lawyers, non-estab- 
lished intellectuals, clerks, small peasant proprietors 
and lower political functionaries. This class earns 
just enough to survive and the standard of living of 
this class falls every year. This class is nearer to the 
proletariat (is semi-proletariat in Mao’s analysis 
and confronts not only the big bourgeoisie with 
which it has no direct contact, but also small busi- 
nessmen and traders. This section would be most 
happy if the state takes over wholesale trade. This 
class forms the mass base along with the proletariat 
of all radical political campaigns. ; 
The poor péasant leases out all his land (may be up 
to one acre) but to survive he has generally 
to work for the middle and top peasantry for part 
ofthe year. On the other hand, all landless peasants, 
apart from share-croppers, work full-time for wages 
either on farms belonging to the landed peasantry 
or in mines and industries. Landless peasants con- 
stitute around 28 per cent of the total rural popula- 


` tion depending on agriculture for livelihood. The 


Indian working class in 1951 consisted of 4.6 million 
workers. The figure may now be between fifteen and ° 
twenty million. 

The big bourgeoisie-landlord combine has a very 
narrow social base. During British rule, the attitude 
of this class, though basically nationalist, was not 
consistent. As long as the interests of this class did 
not collide with those of British capital and policies, 
it tended to collaborate. At the same time, this 
class supported the nationalist movement since no 
question of armed revolution was involved. The 
support was conditional. In the Congress party, 
Indian capitalists and landlords found a dependable 
ally. In fact the Congress was a bulwark against 
armed revolution. 


Even after Independence the ‘attitude of the big 
bourgeoise and the landlord class: towards imperial- 
ism has been one of vacillation. On the one hand 
the big bourgeoisie has increasingly favoured colla- 
boration with foreign finance capital and has amas- 
sed huge profits; on the other hand, whenever the 
entry of foreign capital has threatened its monopoly 
over a certain market, it has opposed foreign invest- 
ment. Naturally, the combine is against any radical 
restructuring of social relations of production. 
Meghnad Desai correctly points out that its 
narrow social base is a great handicap and does not 
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allow it to fully capture the state machinery. (See 
Meghnad Desai, “India: Emerging contradictions 
of slow capitalist Development” in Robin Black- 
burn, ed., op. cit., pp. 11-48). But that does not 
mean that the Indian state does not protect 
and promote the interests of monopoly capital 
and the landlord class. A state which today 
“maintains and furthers the capitalist relations of 
production, ipso facto essentially maintains and 
furthers the dominance of monopoly capital”. (See 
Goran Therborn, What does the Ruling Class Do 
When It Rules?, PLB, London, 1978.) 

The attitude of the middle bourgeoisie, which is 
not directly linked with the imperialist bourgeoisie, 
has consistently been anti-imperialist. Along with 
the petty bourgeoisie, poor peasants and workers, it 
formed the mass base of the nationalist movement. 
It was in favour of complete national independence 
and felt the need for a movement against the big 
bourgeoisie and the landlord class. (In the Khila- 
phat movement of 1920-21, middle peasants joined 
the poor peasants and thé landless in attacking big 


landlords). It has, however, like the Chinese middle - 


bourgeoisie, opposed revolutionary change in society 
because that would deprive it of whatever privileged 
status it has. It is against only certain forms of 
exploitation associated with the big landlord class. 
This class supplied the main support to the Congress 
and had leaders like Patel. Certain sections in this 
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class can be most communal and conservative within 
the national context. And it is as much interested 
as the big bourgeoisie in maintaining capitalist rela- 
tions of production. It wields tremendous political 
influence and has benefited most from Government- 
sponsored development projects and Government 
subsidies. (See Balraj Mehta, “Subsidies for 
whom”? in Indian Express, February 2, 1979). 
Because of its wider social base and direct control 
of the state apparatus, it holds the maximum state 
power. By implication, then, the nature of state 
power exercised by the middle bourgeoisie is nation- 
alist but anti-revolutionary. The progressive charac- 
ter is contextual. 

No single party in India can claim to be the sole 
representative of any of the classes mentioned above. 
Broadly one can say that up to the end of the fifties 
the big bourgeoisie, landlords, the middle bourgeoi- 
sie, and progressive sections of the petty bourgeoisie 
exercised influence to a large extent through the 
Congress party. Hindu chauvinist elements — petty 
traders, sections of feudal families, priestly hierar- 
chy and refugees from Pakistan — rallied around 
parties like the Hindu Mahasabha and later the 
Jana Sangh. We must remember that a section of 
the petty bourgeoisie set up its own parties based 
on what Marx called “petty bourgeois socialism.” 

A section of the big bourgeoisie and big landlords 
began to organise themselves separately in the late 
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fifties — via Swatantra Party — and cracks began 
to appear in the alliance between the big bour- 
geoisie and the middle bourgeoisie in the mid- 
sixties when terms of trade (agricultural and indus- 
trial products) further deteriorated. The serious 
capitalist crisis which was adding to political insta- 
bility created doubts in the minds of the big bour- 
geoisie whether the Congress could control labour 
unrest and adopt economic policies to check reces- 
sion. F 

Unfortunately the working class and the peasan- 
try remain largely unorganised. The Communist 
Parties have been able to politicise large chunks of 
organised industrial workers and a section of the 
peasantry (West Bengal, Kerala, tribals in Tripura 
and Bihar), but the bulk of the peasantry and 
workers have remained supporters of the bourgeois 
parties. Caste continues to play a crucial role apart 
from charisma associated with leaders like Nehru 
and Indira Gandhi. The ‘Garibi hatao’ slogan in 
early seventies and the twenty-point programme 
during Emergency retained for the Congress their 


support in spite of continuous deterioration of their - 


economic conditions. 

The class-alliance picture even today is confusing. 
After Indira Gandhi’s fall in 1977 there was a short- 
lived alliance among ali the three bourgeois classes 
(though some sections of:a number of business 
houses like the Birlas who kept their options open 
by supporting the Congress led by Indira Gandhi as 
it could provide political stability and protect their 
interests in the event of the Janata collapse) but it fell 
apart soon because of clash of interests. The Com- 
munist parties however did make gains and. succeed- 

“ed in consolidating their base in a few States. 
The big bourgeoisie and landlords on the one 
hand and the middle bourgeoisie: on the other, are 
the main classes frantically trying (using various 
parties) to strengthen their grip over the state 
apparatus. The reactionary, communal; anti-socialist 
and ultra-nationalist combination consisting of 
feudal elements, petty bourgeoisie (merchants and 
self-employed and lumpen intelligentsia) broadly 
subscribes to the ‘ideology’ represented by for exam- 
ple, the Bharatiya Janata Party. The BJP and the 
Janata Party have bases among ‘sections of the big 
bourgeoisie and tend to forge- links with the imperia- 
list bourgeoisie. Anti-Sovietism is shared by both. 
The leadership of the middle bourgeoisie is frag- 
mented but it' continues to be powerful in some 
regions. . 
All this accounts to a sketchy view of the nature 
of state power exercised by the various classes. Al 
the bourgeois classes, whatever their strength, have 
a vested interest in capitalist relations of produc- 
tion; therefore, to single out any one class as the 
_ principal enemy of revolution will not be correct. 

i This does not mean that parties representing the 
interests of the working class and the peasantry 
should not carry on the struggle against the big 
bourgeoisie and the landlord class.. The-question 
is, can they do it by allying with the middle bour- 
geosie which is hostile to revolution and from time 
to ‘time ally themselves with bourgeois parties 
(alliance with Lok Dal against RSS dominated 
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parties etc. or the Congress party led by Indira 

Gandhi). But why does the need for such alliances 
arise? Firstly the Communist parties have a narrow 
base, and secondly, it is felt that alliance with broad 
Left and democratic groups will strengthen the class 
struggle. The mistake the Left parties make here 
is to overlook the long-term implications of such 
alliances — they may lose even the support of 


. sections of the working class and the peasantry. Not 


only that, they alienate the revolutionary classes 
interested in class struggle at every level rather 
than in supporting a party that cannot do much 
even if it wins a particular election‘ 

The Left parties could devote their meagre resour- 
ces and manpower to politicisation and mobilisa- . 


- tion of the masses by taking up problems linked-with 


the capitalist path of development such as oppres- 
sion of national minorities or regional imbalances 
as part of their broad class struggle. This will not 
only broaden their base, but prevent the growth of- 
separatism which obstructs the development ofa 
united working class struggle against the capitalist 
system. The liberal bourgeois system that we now 
have provides ample opportunities for such a broad 
struggle. Sharing state power with bourgeoisie can 
very likely lead to slowing down class struggle and - 
eventually replacing it by bourgeois polity. O ` 
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Trouble 
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in 


Rumour 
Mill 


Rumours seem to be a major 
industry in our country 
— Indira Gandhi 


A~ R Monger, who runs a 
rumour mill, is believed to 
have made a fortune in the wake 
of the Moradabad incidents. 
His unit has been working round 
the clock to cope with demands 
' for rumours from Allahabad, 
Aligarh, Meerut, Bareilly, Ram- 
pur and other places. 
' Right now, he says, there is a 
run on communal rumours. Till 
recently his unit was turning out 
rumours on rape and other atro- 
cities on women. Monger, whose 
middle name is Rumour, says 
that every now and then there is 
a demand for rupee-devaluation 
rumour. During pre-Budget days 
panwallahs place orders for tax- 
hike rumours so that they can 
raise cigarette prices. 

At Monger’s: mill rumours are 
made to order. “We get plenty 
of orders. For the rumours we 
manufacture are hot and hard to 
scotch. Our factory is equipped 
with special burners that can 
heat ° up a rumour within 
seconds.”’ 

Monger claims that he can 
even recycle old rumours. “‘Give 
me a ten-year-old rumour. I mix 
it with some gossip and contem- 
porary flavour. And then the 
mix is fed into a machine which 
turns out a brand new rumour. 
The rumours flogged during the 
_ Ahmedabad riots years a gò were 
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recycled for Moradabad.” 

What did he think of the 
recent rumour that a slain pig 
was found discarded in a 
Lucknow mosque? 

“That one was lousy. It was 
scotched before it could spread 
through the Chowk area. We 
don’t make such rumours.”’ 

Monger, a stickler for quality, 
took me to a far-side wing of 
his sprawling factory where 
rumours discarded because of 
manufacturing defects were plac- 
ed in air-tight containers to be 
buried deep in the ground like 
time capsules. 

“I employ people only to check 
rumours for flaws before they 
leave the factory. Our rumours 
are quality controlled.” 

Did he mean they were ISI 
marked? 

Monger, suspecting that his 
leg was being pulled, said: 
“Look, if you are not serious 
about this interview, I have other 
work to do.” 

“I know,” I said, trying to 
get one up on him, “‘that you are 
busy with a Cabinet reshuffle 
rumour.’ 

Monger: “What do you know 
about this rumour?” 

“That you chaps are working 
on a rumour that Sathe is being 
relieved of the I and B portfolio 
and that Moopanar is being con- 
sidered for a Cabinet berth.” 


eee m yŘŮĖ 


POETRY AND THOUGHT 


A magician was in the habit of amusing his public with the following | 
little trick. Having well aired the room and closed the windows, he would | 
lean over a large mahogany table and carefully pronounce the word “fly,” 
And immediately a fly would be trotting about in the middle of the table, 
testing the polish with its soft little proboscis and rubbing its front legs 
together like any natural fly. Then the magician would ‘Jean over the table 
again, and once again pronounce the word “fly.” And the insect would fall 
fiat on its back, as if struck by lightning. Looking at the corpse through a 
magnifying glass, one could see only adry and empty carcass, no innards, 
no life, no light in the facetted eyes, The magician would then look at his 
guests with a modest smile, seeking compliments which were duly paid him. 

I have always thought this was a pretty pathetic trick. Where did it lead? 


Monger: ‘“Have you been nos- 
ing around in my factory? I can 
have you booked for trespass 
and industrial espionage.”’ 

On that intimidating note our 
meeting ended, with Monger 
showing me the door without 
being very polite about it. If 
there is one thing a rumour- 
monger doesn’t relish, it is the 
prospect of his rumour being 
stolen by someone. 

At the mill gate I met a group 
of workers carrying placards say- 
ing ‘Monger Murdabad’. Evi- 
dently, Monger was facing labour 
trouble. I wouldn’t say that I 
didn’t relish the situation. 

A spokesman of the workers 
said the rumour mill emp- 
loyees had not had a pay rise 
since Independence. The workers 
were on work-to-rule. The 
spokesman warned that if the 
workers’ demand was not met 
soon they would resort to “direct 
action”. He would not rule out 
an Assam-type blockade on 
movement of rumours from the 
factory. 

The spokesman called for a 
wage board for rumour mill emp- 
loyees. Ashe put it, “if news- 
paper employees can have a wage 
board why can’t we? After all, 
both of us process the same 
materia] — raw facts.” 


—- Anaari 





re i a a a 


At the beginning there was nothing, and at the end there was the corpse of 
a fly. Such progress. And one still had to get rid of the corpses — although } 
there was an aging lady admirer of the magician who collected them, | 
whenever she could pick them up unnoticed. It disproved the rule: where 
there’s two there’s always three. One expected a third utterance of the word 
«fiy” which would have made the insect’s corpse disappear without a trace; : 


in that way things would have been the same at the end as they were at the 
beginning, except in our memories, which are quite cluttered enough with- | 


out that. 


{ must add that he was a fairly mediocre magician, a failure who, having 
tried his hand at poetry and philosophy without much luck, transferred his 
ambitions to the art of wonders; and even there he didn’t really come up to 


scratch. 


—from Rene Daumal, Les Pouvoirs de la parole, Gallimard, 1972, 
(Courtesy: New York Review of Books). 
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` Literary Movements 
of 
Assam 


HIREN GOHAIN 


ITERARY movements in the West have come to be 

synonymous with frequent changes of fashion. 
Every five years or so there is a crop of new slogans 
on theme and technique with a group of people 
enthusiastically upholding them and receiving wide 
and ephemeral publicity in the media. Little of 
lasting worth is usually achieved in such passing 
crazes. To be worthy of the name, a movement 
ought to be a more deep-rooted phenomenon reflec- 
' ting certain basic changes of sensibility and out- 
look. For example, the changes that took place in 
English poetry in the period following the First 
World War were a movement, which had a more 
or less conscious set of aims expressed on: certain 
recognised platforms and which had a recognised if 
informal leadership and a fairly numerous following 
which could be marked. off from the majority of 
writers and readers who kept to the beaten track. 

On the other hand, we are obliged to distinguish 
movements.from dominant general trends. For 
example, the Victorian novel was a powerful popu- 
lar vehicle of expression, had many eminent and 
not-so-eminent exponents, was by and large marked 
by realism, social consciousness and a critical out- 
look. That was a general trend rather than a 
movement because its coherence and integrity did 
not depend on clearly defined opposition to esta- 
blished practice and norms. 

A corollary of the above proposition is the con- 
sciously collective nature of the endeavour in any 
movement, however informal and loosely organised 
it may be. The sense of exhilaration, commitment 
and creative zeal — the energy of collective will — 
marks a movement off from a dominant trend as 
well as from a fashionable craze. Real movements 
are those driven by a deep groundswell of social 
aspiration and reaction. 

Literary movements are usually, but not always, 
associated with social and political movements. For 
example, the literature of Romantic Revival in 
England had certain connections with the popular 
democratic movements, and the connections did not 
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disappear even when the literature ceased to express 
radical sympathies. The aesthetic specialisation in 
the West today has gone so far that literary move- 
ments appear to have acquired an autonomous 
character. But social life in Assam has not yet 
become as complex and as multi-faceted as in the 
West and all serious social and political movements 
still have some direct impact on the arts. 

Literary movements in Assam do not have a rich 
and chequered history mainly because Assamese 
society has not been marked by that kind of mobi- 
lity. The relative geographical isolation of the 
region, the backwardness of the productive forces, 
and lack of enterprise have imposed restrictions on 
the growth of commodity production and commerce, 
a fact that has in its turn put obstacles in the way 
of new ideas and new techniques. The colonial 
economy superimposed by the British on decaying 
feudal foundations led to changes that affected the 
superstructure but left the traditional foundations 
more or less intact. 

Hence cultural production here does not have the | 
verve'and variety of more dynamic societies. Some 
idea of the historical constraints against which 
modern culture in Assam has had to struggle may 
be formed if certain indications are taken into 
account., There is no permanent commercial 
theatre in any of the towns. So far very few authors 
have been able to live on the income from books, 
which has reduced writing to a subsidiary occupa- 
tion. The first university of the region was founded 
after Independence as a result of decade-long mass- 
movements. Education is still largely confined to 
a small section of the population and the move- 
ments, with the exception of the Bhakti movement, 
had not been endowed with a grass-roots character. 


Tse Bhakti movement was an exception because it 
was the cultural expression of fundamental and far- 
reaching changes in society. Medieval Assam rose 
from the ruins of an ancient order, of which scholars 
have only a vague picture today, almost like a new 
birth. Several kingdoms, patterned after those 
farther west, had flourished and decayed in this 
region without bringing about basic changes in the 
tribal way of life. But the two medieval races, the 
Ahoms and the Koches, one dominating the eastern 
areas and the other prevailing in the western parts, 
brought a large measure of forcible unity to this 
region inhabited as it is by diverse tribes and races. 
The Ahoms became the paramount power in late 
medieval times. They established firm internal 
unity, viable economic and peaceful exchange with 
neighbouring warlike tribes, guaranteed peace and 
military security to the ploughmen and practi- 
tioners of peaceful arts. 

But the tribes also had to pay heavily for this 
order. Ancient tribes were broken up, uprooted 
and scattered, their immemorial mores and rites 
were disturbed, and the population was forcibly 
drawn into a system of compulsory agricultural and 
military service for the feudal bureaucrats and dig- 
nitaries, in return for an allotment of tax-free land 
for subsistence. The dissolution of the tribal way 
of life, and the new system of forced labour and 
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commercial exchange in which they now found 


themselves created fertile soil for growth and spread 
of new ideology and outlook. 

The Bhakti movement had already reached its 
peak in the rest of India. The forefathers of the 
two founder-leaders of the Vaishnava movement in 
Assam had migrated from the West, though the 
movement they Jaunched had little in common with 
that of Bengal, as the form of devotion prescribed 
was ‘dasya’ rather than ‘prema’. Both had to face 
political persecution, sacerdotal hostility, and the 
wavering faith of the multitudes in their life-long 
endeavour to establish the new creed. Broadly speak- 
ing, the new faith rejected the complicated rites 
and priestly authority, emphasised popular preach- 
ing, congregational singing and the use of various 
cultural media to propagate and consolidate the 
creed. The central religious activity was the ‘nam’, 
chanting the name of God in congregational prayers 
and readings, which not only aroused devotion but 
also created a sense of solidarity among the con- 
` verts. The devotee, called “Bhakt’, acquired a trans- 

cendent importance as the living vehicle of God. 
The movement therefore had popular, if not demo- 
cratic, implications. Samkaradeva, the older óf the 
two and the fountainhead of the movement’s central 
ideas, declared that he had translated the religious 
classics into the vulgar language of the people for 
the benefit of the womenfolk and the lower orders, 
the ‘stree’ and the ‘Sudra’. 

The leaders of the movement were themselves men 
of extraordinary creative fertility and vigour. 
Samkaradeva (born c 1449) translated scores of Sans- 
krit Vaishnava classics, made popular rhymed ver- 
sions of Vaishnava legends, wrote learned and 
popular exegeses, composed many scores of devotion- 
al songs, wrote and staged vernacular dramas (of 
which the earliest is Chihna-yatra written around 
1468). Madhavadeva, the other leader, performed 
‘equally prodigious labours, though he showed a 
greater flair for austere meditative language. (The 
latter’s dates are c. 1489-1596). Both used a form of 
Brajabuli with a strong local flavour, something for 
which the older rock-inscriptions and the Assamese 
version of the Ramayana by Madhava Kandali 
(c. 1400) provided precedents. 

As the movement spread, overcoming all opposi- 
tion like a tidal wave, it began to receive royal 
patronage, which subtly changed its character. A 
new hierarchy residing in the monastic establish- 
ments known as the satras and headed by the Gosain 
or the Satradhikar, began to exact levies from their 
sich or following. The satra combined temporal and 
_ spiritual powers and became the centre of the new 
Vaishnava culture, From the satras radiated re- 
gional schools of dance and drama and music, 
namghars or village prayer-halls resounding with 
congregational singing, and even some academic 
institutions. On the whole it led to a remarkable 
enhancement of the cultural level of the ordinary 
Assamese villager. At the same time, the essentially 
popular nature of the cultural movement and its 
bias against professionalism, . while it did not dilute 
a sense of standards, certainly prevented self-con- 
scious pursuit of refinement and sophistication. In 
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fact, the influence of the aesthetic refinement of 
Bengali Vaishnavism at later times corrupted rather 
than improving its artistic quality, because its in- 
herent bias was so dissimilar. - 

The traditional cultural heritage of Assam today 
exists at two levels, one the folk legacy of pre-liter- 
ate times, with primitive, artless and vigorous rhy- 
thms and simple patterns, and the other the wide- 
spread residue of the Bhakti movement. At this 
point one can do no better than quote the eminent 
authority on Assamese Vaishnava literature, Dr 
Bani Kanta Kakoty: “Our classical literature oppos- 
ed the stream of folk literature in two ways. On the 
one hand classical literature made use of traditional 
folk motifs and patterns, and on the other it sought 
to decry folk literature as vulgar and inferior”. 


THE, British period which followed the collapse of 
the old feudal order and British occupation of 
Assam in 1826, witnessed a similar upsurge, though 
on a restricted scale. The British period had been 
preceded by a period of violent and bloody civil war 
and a reign of terror established by Burmese in- 
vaders. The restoration of civil peace, social re- 
covery and reconstruction on a limited scale, the 
spread of commerce, modern commniunication and 
modern education from its centre at Calcutta (then 
at the zenith of ‘its development and cultural pro- 
gress) not only brought a new unity to this region 
but also fostered a new national identity. The 
leaders and spokesmen of this new national aware- 
ness were middle-class beneficiaries of British rule — 
rent-collectors, Government servants and profes- 
sional people. 

The first fruit of this enlightenment was a move- 
ment against the domination of Bengali, a kindred 
but different language imposed by the British for 
administrative convenience with the support of some 
chauvinistic Bengalis. The recognition of Assamese 
as an official language had to wait until 1873. The 
movement for the recognition of Assamese was led 
by American Baptist missionaries (who also played 
an important part in the development of modern 
Bengali literature) with the first-ever periodical in 
Assamese, which they had themselves transliterated 
as Oroonodoi (1846-1883) and by newly-educated 
members of the Assamese gentry like Anandaram 
Dhekial Phukan (1829-59), author of an important 
pamphlet, 4 few Remarks on the Assamese Language 
(1855) and Hem Chandra Barua, compiler of an 
authoritative dictionary that standardised both 
orthography and usage. The periodical helped esta- 
blish the dialect spoken in and around Sibsagar as 
the standard dialect of Assamese and the basis of 
the modern written language. It also encouraged 
interest in enlightenment, progress, social reform and 
rudimentary national awareness. 

The next phase saw the growth of small towns as 
administrative and legal centres, opening up of the 
Jand by rapacious planters, increasing opportunities 
for the educated sons of the local gentry and nou- 
veau-riche. Batches of Assamese young men poured 
into the Mecca of modern learning in those days, 
Calcutta, and imbibed the heady inspiration of the 
Bengal Renaissance. While all of them were deeply 
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influenced by the living currents of Bengali culture 


of those days, they also resisted the submergence of 
their identity in it. They formed the Assamese 
Socio-Literary Club, the ASL Club in short, in 1867 
and the A-Bha-U-Sa society (the abbreviations stand- 
ing for words meaning in English ‘promotion of 
development of the Assamese language’) in 1889. 
The declared objectives of the latter were correc- 
tion of language, establishment of a standard form 
of Assamese in written language, collection and 
publication of old manuscripts, etc. This society 


© also staged the first modern play, a translation of 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors. The students also 
brought out at their own expense and on their own 
initiative a literary journal, Jonaki, which was des- 
tined to play an important role as the true herald 
of modern Assamese literature. 

The contributors of the magazine were evidently 
deeply influenced by their acquaintance with Eng- 
lish poetry of the Romantic period and Bengali 
authors like Bankim Chandra and Rabindranath. 
Romantic love-poems, historical fiction, short 
stories and novels inspired by Western models but 
drawing their subjects and atmosphere from their 
own society were the typical forms that dominated 
most of the contributions. Three of the outstanding 
writers of this period — Lakshminath Bezbarua 
(1868-1938), Hem Chandra Goswami (1872-1928) 
and Chandra Kumar Agarwallah (1867-1938) — 
were closely associated with this magazine which 
ran from 1889 to 1894. Since publishing was in its 
infancy, the book-market not wide enough, an ably 
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edited periodical like Jonaki almost became an in- 
stitution, a source of inspiration to aspiring writers 
and enthusiastic readers alike. Other journals that 
played a similar role were Bijuli (1890), Banhi 
(1909), Usha (c 1904) and Cetana (1919). 

But the liberal and moderate policy of co-opera- 
tion with the British rulers came to prove less and 
less of a blessing as opportunities for educated 
young men — limited as they were by the cons- 
traints of colonial economy — got narrower and 
narrower. All over India the youth began to show 
a spirit of greater independence and militancy, often 
against the advice of their elders. The sense of 
participation in a country-wide struggle against 
imperialism and colonialism began to qualify the 
narrower provincial loyalties, though it did not 
eliminate them altogether. The Assam Association 
(1904-1920), which served as the platform for the 
leading sections of the intelligentsia and the new 
gentry, and which was the leading political organis- 
ation of province through all those years, now came 
to be looked upon as ineffectual and timid, and the 
young cadres took a momentuous decision to seek 
affiliation to the Indian National Congress. 

The Non-Cooperation Movement of 1921 aroused 
a sweeping enthusiasm that won the admiration of 
an Enquiry Committee of the Indian National Cong- 
ress led by C. Rajagopalachari. In fact, while the 
total number of volunteers arrested and imprisoned 
all over India in connection with this movement was 
25,000, Assam with a population of barely two 
million accounted for 1,200 among them. Mass 
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politics had begun to render obsolete the earlier 
politics of negotiations. In Assam the youth dis- 
played a dedicated idealism and spirit of sacrifice 
that revealed among other things the liberating 
effect of modern collegiate education. The first 
college was,opened in 1901. The Indian National 
Congress was invited to hold its annual conference 
at Pandu, near Gauhati, in 1926 by.a couple of 
young delegates from Assam. The next big mass 
`. movement, the Civil Disobediencé movement, prac- 
tically put the movement in the hands of the 
younger, more militant generation of leaders. 

While the movement to extend the scope of free- 
dom went on apace, there was a parallel movement 
to consolidate the gains of earlier efforts. The 
Assamese middle-class took some notable steps to 
insure the growth of local nationalism, which has 
always remained an eddy within the broad national 
stream, „despite the idiotic dreams of proponent of 
_Akhand Rashtra or forcible integration. This period 
saw an organised effort to retrieve from oblivion 
Vaishnava manuscripts and Ahom chronicles, clearly 
out of a zeal for preserving the local-national iden- 
tity. The critic Bani Kanta Kakoty gave a scientific 
basis to the claim of Assamese to an identity 
separate from Bengali and in a series of extreme- 
ly-perceptive essays applied the criteria of modern 
secular ‘criticism to establishing the literary worth 
of old classics. | 

One important institution founded during this 
period was the Asam Sahitya Sabha, which succeed- 
ed in bringing together all shades of opinion and 
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attitudes on a. truly comprehensive national plat- | 


‘form. Though it never had a bold anti-imperialist 


role, it resisted the onslaught of Bengali chauvinism 
at a critical period of the history of Assamese litera- 
ture and fostered unity among a heterogeneous 
population. Its annual session almost became a sort 
of jamboree of local nationalism, which, one has 
reason to believe, became infected in post-Indepen- 
dence years with chauvinism. The first session was 
held in 1917 at Sibsagar. 

The leading periodical of this period. was the 
Avahan (founded 1929) published from Calcutta 
with the blessings of all the réspected elders and the 
free labour of most of the Assamese university- 
students. It published the delicate romantic stories 
of Rama Das; revealing subtle. psychological percep- 
tion, the wistful poetry of Jatin Duara, chiselled 
and sad, the satires of Mahi Chandra Bara and 
jaconically ironic tales of Hali Ram Deka, the fiery 
revolutionary verses of Ambikagir1 Raichaudhurt 
and Prasannalal Chaudhuri, and the passionate, 
reckless and technically daring poetry of D.K. Barua 
who reaped notoriety much later with another kind 
of poetry in politics. Thoughtful articles on the 
international situation and the promise of socialism 
formed another important feature of this widely- 
read magazine. The dominant themes were private 
romance and patriotic social reform. 


The period ends dramatically with the explosion 
of the Second World War which came to the very 
door-steps of Assam and introduced the Arcadian 


Assamese to a new world of violent stress and 
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movement, anxiety and destruction. The curtain of 
middle-class security was rent to pieces, ravenous 
war-contractors tore across the sleepy countryside 
like a violent gust of wind, and armies tramped to 
ever-increasing din. Prices rocketed, people had a 
foretaste of famine and want after decades of com- 
fort, traditional moral notions and values were left 
in tatters. On the credit side one could notice the 
radicalisation of the peasantry and the lower-middle- 
class intelligentsia. Even the staid Congress took to 
organising Rayat Sabhds or péasant organisations. 
The Quit India movement evoked a stormy response 
and peasants fearlessly gave their lives in the epic 
struggle. The provincial unit of the CPI was formed, 
and a little later the RCPI mobilised wide support 
in the countryside. Jyoti Prasad (1903-1951), per- 
haps the most versatile genius of the period, became 
a sympathiser, and Bishnu Rava, another illustrious 
name of this period, was a convert to the cause of 
armed revolution. The cross-currents of the age are 
vividly shown in Jyoti Prasad’s Labhita, a play 
where a peasant-girl is shown acquiring political 
consciousness in the upheaval of the war, the free- 
dom movement, and peasant agitations, under the 
influence of Gandhi, the Communists and the INA, 
and they do not cancel out one another. 

The cultural impact of those events was tremend- 
ous.and they led to a break with the romantic 
traditions. . The leading periodical of the age was 
Jayanti, which received an injection of Marxism 
from Kamal Narayan, who hailed from Uttar 
Pradesh. Modern poetry with studied roughness 
of tone and staccato rhythm, breathing deep disen- 
chantment with romantic humanism and responding 
to new slogans of class-war, makes its . appearance 
here. Jorhat, a district town, becomes alive with 
such fresh currents of thought. The first anthology 
of modern Assamese poetry appears here (1946). 

An ofishoot of all those popular movements was 
the Assam branch of the IPTA, which held its first 
provincial conference in 1947 in April, with Jyoti 
Prasad as the President and Hemango Biswas as the 
Secretary. Its impact on the cultural scene was felt 
at once, and remains active to this day. But the 
movement lost its momentum when the party itself 
began to founder in the swamp of liberalism. The 
IPTA gave respectability to such themes as the 
distress and struggles of the peasantry, restored to 
literature an awareness of the resources of idiomatic 
language, and upheld collective sentiments rather 
than private romance. 


INDEPENDENCE brought power at the local level and 
- the painless method of getting rich by helping one- 
self from public funds to the middle-class. ‘The 
popular democrati¢ wave continued to the end of 
the fifties, but the middle-class back-tracked at a 
quick pace to rid itself of such embarrassment. 
Socially conscious story-writers like Abdul Malik 
and brilliant intellectuals like Bhabananda Dutta 
(b. 1916) and poets like Keshab Mahanta and 
singers like B. Hazarika held aloft the banner of 
progressive culture; the new trends that came to 
stay found their champion in Hem Barua (b. 1915), 
poet, critic and politician. Though Hem Barua 
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believed in socialism and wrote some memorable 
poetry about the struggles and dreams of the 
labouring masses, he was a determined anti-Com- 
munist. Hence he became the natural leader of 
various middle-class groups that now found all 
manner of metaphysical objections to Communism, 
the patron of the arch and elliptical modern poetry, 
the Freudian story, and neo-romantic sentiments. 
Ramdhenu (founded 1951) became the most popular 
organ of the new trends, especially under the editor- 
ship of Birendra Kumar Bhattacharya (b. 1927). 
The poetry was marked by deep disillusionment 
(discomfort?) with the revolutionary solution and a 
craving for private peace and romantic escape for 
the harried self. It was often frothy, verbose and 
sentimental in expression. Though leading poets 
like Nava Kanta Barua (b. 1926) claimed Western 
influence, they appear to have been more deeply 
influenced by the Bengali poets of the thirties. But 
Baudelaire and Rilke were certainly read, and a lot 
of Japanese poetry in translation. As time passed 
poets acquired technical poise, but the total achieve- 
ment of this poetry appears in retrospect meagre in 
contrast with that of earlier periods. 

' The dramatic quality of Eliots poetry and its 
larger concerns like religion, civilisation and history, 
do not find an echo in the pallid bourgeois huma- 
nism of this group of poets. Their successors were 
also, like them, by and large students of English 
literature, but probably received better professional 
training. Some of them, led by the present author, 
who has since defected to the chagrin of his erst- 
while followers, made a frontal attack on the 
slipshod technique and loose, imprecise language of 
the older poets and on the vague liberal Marxism 
that still survived. They contributed a new sense 
of the subtle resources of language and intellectual 
alertness. Some of them also wrote poetry in the 
symbolist vein. However, neither the poetry nor 
the criticism draws sap from the deeper layers of a 
nation’s life. Though less patently derivative, it 
shares with the work of the elders the same defects 
of superficiality and narrowness. 

The seventies witnessed, doubtless under the 
impact of the countrywide political ferment, a 
veritable poetical movement. Many little magazines 
appeared from small towns, even from advanced 
villages, all devoted to poetry with a revolutionary 
message. They scorned the aestheticism of the 
sixties, preferred a more direct popular language 
and proclaimed the dawn of the new era with the 
innocence and confidence of youth. Even in plays 
and fiction this is the dominant trend. The fresh- 
ness and raciness of the new experiments have not 
always been matched by a deep understanding of the 
forces and conditions of modern life. But the future 
obviously lies with them. (May 7, 19790 
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Truth About 
Afghanistan 


Crisis 
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JET us call things by their right 
names and practice what we 
preach. l 
Lets begin with a few facts 
about Afghanistan. (1) Afghanis- 
tan and the USSR share an al- 
most 2,000 mile border and an 
ideological orientation to Mar- 
xism. (2) Since December 1978 
there has existed a treaty of 
friendship and cooperation bet- 
ween them, relating to economic, 
political and military affairs. (3) 
Under this treaty some 5,000 
Soviet civilian and miliiary advi- 
sers were openly in Afghanistan 


long before Soviet troops arrived. 
(4) The UN delegate (Ambas- 
sador) from Afghanistan under 
President Amin, who conti- 
nued to serve under Presi- 
dent Karmal, officially confirmed 
to the UN that the Afghanistan 
Government had requested the 
troops. A civil war had been 
going on for more than a year. 
The rebel forces were increasingly 
aided from across the border 
with Pakistan, and the authority 
of Amin’s leadership was clearly 
weakening. 

The same Revolutionary Coun- 
cil that had installed and remov- 
ed Amin, installed Karmal, who, 
with Amin and Taraki, had been 
a leader in the Marxist-oriented 
revolution of April 1978. Even if 
we assume that Amin got a raw 
deal from the Revolutionary 
Council in his sudden trial and 
execution, this is part of their 
system, and the USSR is their 
ally. 

One may well regret that any 
country chooses to have foreign 
troops and foreign advisers. 
Think how many countries have 
chosen ours. But no one can 
deny that it is the legal right of 
all sovereign states to choose 
their own allies and make trea- 
ties involving military aid. We 
ourselves have 60 allies by treaty, 
and more than 400 important 
foreign bases occupied by many 
hundreds of thousands of our 
troops, and President Carter said 
in the UN on October 4, 1977 


that we would use nuclear weapons 
against any ‘‘conventional attack 
on the US, our territories, our 
armed forces, or our allies.’ Yor 
our Government to condemn 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan as 
a “criminal invasion” is a classic 
instance of the double standard. 
Anyone who repeats the term 
“invasion”? in this context is 
clearly denying that Afghanistan 
and the Soviet Union have the 
same legal rights as other mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

The American public is today 
being hoodwinked into using a 
word which is increasing the 
danger of an omnicidal nuclear 
war. I mean the word “invasion” 
instead of “Intervention”? in re- 
ferring to Afghanistan. The diffe- 
rence between these two words 
is a qualitative one in every sense 
— legal, moral and political. 
Invasion is by definition illegal 
and immoral; it is something that 
could not have been invited, and 
must necessarily be judged as 
criminal aggression. In contrast, 
intervention can be legal, and 
even moral; it can be invited, 
whether wisely or unwisely. The 
whole point is that a legal but 
possibly unwise intervention can 
be made to seem like a criminal 
threat to world peace only if it is 
fraudulently cried up as “inva- 
sion.” 

The UN delegates were all well 
aware of these important distinc- 
tions when they passed their 
General Assembly Resolution of 
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January 14. But our public had 
by that time been sufficiently 
brain-washed not to notice that the 
word “invasion”? was never used 
— neither in the General Assem- 
bly Resolution that was passed, 
nor in the Security Council re- 
solution that was vetoed. The 


word “intervention” was used 
throughout in both, in recognition 
of undeniable facts. 


The UN General Assembly not 
only refused to use the word 
“invasion” referring instead to 
Soviet “intervention’’, but its re- 
solution also specifically refrain- 
ed from “condemning” the inter- 
vention, using instead the milder 
term “deplore”, although our 
delegation argued mightily for 
“condemn.” In spite of these 
facts our Government goes on 
endlessly repeating the false 
claim that the UN “condemned”? 
the Soviet “invasion” of Afgha- 
nistan. 

The reason for the persistence 
of this deliberate brainwashing 
is painfully evident. It is the best 
and quickest way to get the pub- 
lic to accept bigger military bud- 
gets, new foreign bases, draft 
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registration, the “tough” images 
of shelving SALT H, scuttling 
detente, returning to the cold 
war, resurrecting one-sided “con- 
tainment’’, declaring the Persian 
Gulf and its oil our national 
interest, threatening nuclear war 
to keep the Soviet “invaders” 


out, and re-electing Carter, the 


man eager to apply this whole 
born-again policy “around the 
world’, as he stated in his Carter 
Doctrine address. 

What has thus become of first 
importance in Afghanistan is not 
the treaty-based military inter- 
vention of the USSR, but the way 
this intervention is being deliber- 
ately exaggerated and falsified in 
order to brainwash and stampede 
our public to the very brink of 
nuclear holocaust. To reject this 
brainwash and stampede is not 
to condone Soviet policy; it is to 
refuse to allow our foreign policy 


_ to be dictated by the Pentagon 


and implemented by the CIA. 
From the point of view of jus- 
tice, of respect for international 
law and concern for world peace, 
on what terms should we urge 
an end to the civil war in Afgha- 


nistan? Simply withdrawing the 
Soviet troops would not end the 
war, but would only restore it to 
the original belligerents, with 
each side receiving aid from 
across the borders. 

If we are interested in peace 
under international law why not 
urge entering into discussion with 
the Soviets on the basis of their 
offer to withdraw their troops if 
we will join an international guar- 
antee of Afghanistan’s borders? 
If we are interested in preventing 
the mutual annihilation that 
would result from nuclear war in 
the Persian Gulf or anywhere 
else, why not urge acceptance of 
the twice-made offer (1976, 1979) 
of the USSR to conclude a treaty 
of no-first-use of nuclear wea- 
pons? If the best basis for world 
peace is equality of rights and a 
single standard among nations, 
why not urge the withdrawal of 
our own Guantanamo forces 
from Cuba at the same time that 
we urge the withdrawal of the 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan? 

Let us practice what we preach, 
and call things by their right 
names. ` 
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Issues in 
Block-level 
Planning 


I. SATYA SUNDARAM 


ŢŅEVELOPMENTAL programmes so far implemented 
have resulted in mounting unemployment, grow- 


ing inequalities in income and wealth, regional dis- . 


parities in development and worsening poverty. In 
a country of India’s size, planning at micro-level 
alone can solve these problems. This was recognised 
by the Government soon after we attained Indepen- 
dence, and community development programmes 
were implemented. Though theoretically sound, 
these programmes have failed to achieve the various 
socio-economic objectives expected of them mainly 
‘because the pre-conditions for their success are 
absent. The Planning Commission set up a working 
group on block level planning, headed by Prof M.L. 
Dantwala. The report of this group has highlighted 
the main problems in block-level planning and sug- 
gested the pre-conditions necessary to make it effec- 
tive. 

The community development programme is a laud- 
able attempt towards balanced regional development, 
but unfortunately it was treated more as a welfare 
than as a development programme. The country was 
divided into development blocks, each consisting of 


about 100 villages. Each block was allotted extension. 


specialists in agriculture, animal husbandry, social 
education, etc. Each village or small group of vil- 
lages was assisted by a village-level worker. Supple- 
mentary to these were the health services, family 
planning, small-scale and cottage industries, market- 
ing and related programmes. 

Theoretically the programme is sound as the 
block has to be considered the unit of development 


as well as of administration in a country of India’s 


size. But the programme met with very limited suc- 
cess for the following reasons: 


(1) The development blocks were constituted haphazardly, 
grouping together 100 villages without taking account of exist- 
ing linkages and the orientations of individual villages. The 
location of block headquarters was often determined by irra- 
tional criteria so that their effectiveness in diffusing information 
was severely curtailed. __ 

(2) The services provided at block level were inadequate in 
quantity as well as quality to meet the needs of the component 
villages. The number of extension officers was small. Even the 
most conscientious officer, working every day of the year in the 
villages, could not have spent more than 3 days in each village 
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annually, Added to this was the fact that the extension officers 
were mostly drawn from among lower level administrative 
functionaries in Government departments and were inade- 
quately qualified for the job. 

(3) The social structure of village society did not undergo 
much change; it remained caste-ridden and the benefits rarely 
passed down the caste-cum-landownership hierarchy to the 
poorer sections of the population which formed the majority, 
Land reforms and ceiling laws did not change the situation, as 
these were circumvented in various ways. 

(4) The village panchayats, the new faction-torn and caste- 
ridden institutions which replaced the old ones, could not take 
any initiative in the formulation and implementation of village 
and block development programmes. The block officers re- 
garded them as a nuisance so far as developmental activities 
were concerned, In most cases, they existed only in name. 

(5) The cooperatives, which were supposed to be the back- 
bone of the programme, performed in the same way as the 
village panchayats, The benefits from them accrued to the 
powerful and affluent minority leaving the large majority of the 
population, consisting of small farmers, landless labourers and 
share-croppers, where they were, or in even worse circum- 
stances. 

(6) The programme was as a whole largely oriented towards 
welfare rather than development. 


- In recent years, the Government has been think- 
ing in terms of Integrated Rural Development 
(IRD) with a view to making the best use of local 
resources and to confer benefits on target groups. 
There are people who think that this concept is 
simply a political shibboleth, but it should be re- 
membered that it has economic significance. The 
essence of this approach is that since various sectors 
of the economy are inter-dependent, no develop- 
mental programme should be implemented in isola- 
tion. In other words, the various programmes at 
regional level should be properly coordinated so 
that the regional economy does not suffer from 
what are called imbalances. The inter-dependence 
of sectors is well-known, yet it was not given due 
importance in our Plan priorities. What is the 
result? Though ours is predominantly an agricul- 
tural country, even agriculture is not free from 
problems and therefore suffers from low produc- 
tivity. 

The conclusion is therefore clear: block-level 
planning is the real answer to our economic ills. 
While this is true, regional planning in the Indian 
context is bound to face a number of problems. 
Unless these problems are properly looked into the 
present emphasis on block-level planning and integ- 
rated rural development may fail to achieve its 
objectives. 

Our thesis is simple: Rural poverty and unemp- 


` loyment are products of our excessive dependence 


on agriculture. The agricultural sector is not 
adequately supported by allied sectors. Even if 
we place the farm sector on a sound footing, it 
alone cannot provide productive employment to the 
growing labour force. Hence the need for diversifi- 
cation of the rural economy with due stress on 
rural industrialisation. It is however unwise to 
ignore the need for employing the available labour 
force on building productive assets like irrigation, 
housing and transport which go a long way in 
strengthening both agriculture and industry. The 
best way to step up farm productivity is to see that 
small and medium holdings do not suffer from 
credit and water constraints. Case studies have 
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revealed that small farms are as productive as big 
ones provided they have access to crucial inputs 
like irrigation and credit and the extension system 
is strengthened. 

For placing the farm sector on a sound footing 
and stepping up productive employment, the pace 
of rural industrialisation has to be accelerated. 
Unfortunately, the rural industrialisation program- 
me is in the doldrums in spite of industrial estates 
- and various incentives to small industrialists and 
entrepreneurs. It is time to evolve an appropriate 
strategy to develop small-scale, cottage and agro- 
based industries. In setting up rural industries we 
should take into account their capacity to (a) 
strengthen the farm sector by raising productivity; 
(b) diversify the rural economy to provide alter- 
native employment avenues on a permanent basis 
to the growing labour force, and (c) create such 
productive assets as will raise the incomes and pur- 
chasing power of the rural poor. 

The setting up of large-scale projects like steel 
plants in backward areas has failed to strengthen 
the regional economy and confer benefits: on 
the poor, These are not properly linked with local 
resources and needs. The ‘spread effect’ of the large 
projects depends largely on the characteristics of 
the area and the nature of the project in terms of 
the extent and character of linkage effects. More- 
over; no proper information is available in most 
cases regarding input-output relationships in back- 
ward areas. While setting up a large-scale project 
in a backward area the backward and forward 
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linkage effects should be properly studied and 
planned. 

For accelerating the pace of rural industrialisation 
we have to depend on small-scale and cottage indus- 
tries, as they possess several advantages, in our 
context, over large-scale units. They depend on 
local resources, meet local needs by producing large 
quantities of consumer goods in a short time, 
depend mostly on labour-intensive techniques, and 
so on. However, all is not well with the small 
sector. They are mostly concentrated in industrially 
developed regions. Over 65 per cent of the small 
units in the country are located in the States of” 
Maharashtra, Punjab, West Bengal, Tamil Nadu 
and Delhi. 

The strategy so far followed to develop small 
units consisted of provision of incentives, direct and 
indirect, to them. While incentives are necessary 
to step up production in small units and make them 
competitive, equally important is the need for pro- 
viding marketing, extension and other facilities. 
Thus, one important reason for the tardy progress 
of small units is that an integrated approach 
towards their development was not adopted in the 
past. No wonder the industrial estates programme 
failed to attract.entrepreneurs and even the limited 
facilities offered by them remained unutilised or 
under-utilised. 

Block-level planning should give top priority to 
basic needs since otherwise even decentralised deve- 
lopment can hardly reduce the incidence of poverty. 


The pattern of growth should be such that basic 


` 
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needs are met in a relatively short period with 
relatively low investment. The most essential 


element for successfully meeting basic needs is to’ 


increase the incomes of the poor. The basic needs 
approach increases the income-earning opportunities 
of the poor, makes public services accessible to the 
poor, ensures flow of goods and services to meet the 
needs of all members of the household, and also 
ensures participation of the poor. 

Thus, this approach involves a direct attack on 
poverty. The earlier approach to development con- 
centrated on production alone and even inequality 
was considered a contributing factor for growth! 
The emphasis on employment generation too failed 
to solve the problem of poverty. Over-emphasis on 
employment may also result in creation of assets of 
doubtful utility, with the result the regional eco- 
nomy remains as weak as before. Even reduction in 
inequalities fails to confer benefits on the poor. It 
is now realised that reduction in inequalities, though 
important, is less urgent than meeting the basic 
needs of the poor. 

To make rural developmental programmes effec- 
tive, itis necessary to provide suitable training 
facilities to the rurallabour force which is mostly 
unskilled and even illiterate. There is need to raise 
the productivity of labour by enhancing investment 
in human capital — education, training and health 
facilities. The demand for skills will increase with 
growing mechanisation of the farm sector and em- 
phasis on rural industrialisation. Rural training 
programmes have to be designed and carried out'as 
part of projects are activities geared to the estab- 
lishment of economic activities. Farmers have to be 
trained in modern technology pertaining to all on- 
farm activities like agriculture, horticulture, animal 
husbandry fisheries, sericulture, irrigation, organi- 
sation of cooperatives, obtaining credit from com- 
mercial banks, minor repair of farm equipment, etc. 

The present training facilities are mainly oriented 
to meet the skill requirements of urban industrial 
centres whereas the present stress on integrated 


rural development requires imparting skills to han- - 


die rural occupations and development schemes. 
Rural skill réquirements are diverse and complex 
and they can be met through appropriate institutes 
at village or taluk level. The mechanic can become 
viable only if he is trained to do a wide variety of 
jobs at the required level of sophistication. This 
means that rural training programmes should aim 
at multiple skill development. 

The training programmes which have so far been 
target group-oriented have in future to be area-orien- 
ted in view of the stress on decentralised planning 
and implementation at block level. There is also 
need to integrate and synthesise the various training 
programmes to evolve a national training system. 
Man-power planning has tobe carried out at block 
level. 
Imparting skills and provision of inputs and other 
services should go together as otherwise the newly 
acquired skills remain unutilised. It is no use deve- 
loping skills without proper arrangements to put 
them to use. This type of training should develop 
contacts with extension service, Companies should 
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MAH ARASHTRA’S 3 
FIGHT AGAINST POVERTY AND 
SOCIAL INJUSTICE 


* DeLt relief amounting to Rs. 49 crores to 
benefit about 8 lakh small holders and 
reimbursement of Rs. 8.15 crores to the 
State Co-operative Land Development 
Bank to free 58,000 farmers from debts. 


* Rescheduling of loan amounting to Rs, 23 
crores to benefit 2.50 lakh farmers. 


* Subsidy towards increased cost of 
fertilisers. The ceiling cost of construc- 4 
tion of house for the landless raised from $ 
Rs. 1,500 to 2,000. The scheme also 
extended to C Class municipalities, 


* Seed money assistance scheme and $ 
unemployment promotion programme 3 
modified to provide employment to the $ 
educated unemployed. 


* The special capital intensive scheme 
operating only in selected areas now 
extended to'units set up in undeveloped 2 
areas; additional concessions to units 3 
migrating to Taluka and Panchayat level. ;; 


* Drinking water supply to all villages in 
next five years and to 4,579 villages ¢ 
during the current year. ¢ 


* Priority to improving the quality of life of 

slumdwellers. 
To Achieve All This... $ 
.. » Effective Implementation $ 
of the 20 Point Programme. 
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Directorate General of Information and 
Public Relations, Government of . 
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ask their managerial trainees to serve various rural 
areas where developmental programmes are initia- 
ted and intensified for a specific period — say two 
years. 

There is another problem: though training pro- 
grammes are primarily meant for the poor, often 
the target groups are missed and relatively better-off 
people take advantage of the facilities. Vocational 
training centres should be manned by the right type 
of instructional staff. The practical experience of 
the instructors is more important than their aca- 
demic background. There must be follow-up 
arrangements to help the participants meet, field 
problems. 

If block-level planning is to achieve its socio- 
economic objectives, people’s participation in all 
developmental programmes, at the decision-making 
stage and the implementation stage, is important. 
The points on which the public could, with advan- 
tage, be consulted may be in areas relating to (a) 
” assessment of the efficiency of on-going program- 


mes; (b) suggesting measures for further develop- 


ment; (c) suggestion on assigning of priorities in 


the plan; (d) locational decision for different pro- 


grammes; and (e) role to be assigned to different 
groups in implementation. 

The planning process is enriched by popular 

participation in several ways. Firstly, it would help 
~ check the reliability of data on which plans are for- 
mulated. Secondly, there will be a commitment of 
the people to the projects formulated. Thirdly, ‘the 
technical and bureaucratic agencies will have to 
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make their proposals national before the people 
accept them. Fourthly, once proposals themselves 
are made public, the scope for unreasonable pres- 
sures through informal channels will be reduced. 
Finally, proposals will be based on the judgement 
of the people at large, who are affected by these 
proposals; this is a reliable corrective. 

Our past experience in development has made . 
one thing very clear: unless the rural power struc- 
ture is changed in favour of the poor, the lion’s 
share of the gains of growth will accrue to the 
already well-off sections. The rural power structure 
can be changed for the benefit of the poor by redis- 
tribution of assets, particularly. land, in favour of 
the poor, popular participation in administration 
and organisations of the poor. The concentration 
of land can be understood from the fact that margi- 
nal and small holdings (up to 2 hectares) together 
account for 70 per cent of the total holdings, but: 
the area operated by this group is.only 21 per cent. 
On the other hand, the large holdings (10 hectares 
and above) constitute just 4 per cent of the total 
holdings but the area operated by them is 30.5 per 
cent. 

The State Governments ought to have implement- 
ed land reforms even on political grounds. Since 
the rural poor constitute an important and powerful 
political force, politicians sincerely implementing 
Jand reforms will win their sympathies and stabilise 
their political base. Unfortunately present-day 
politicians hardly realise this. Ownership of land 
raises the social status of the rural poor. From the 
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economic point of view land reforms are obvioiisly 
desirable. The conclusions of farm management 
studies are: (a) productivity per acre is greater on 
small than on large farms; (b) employment per acre 
is a decreasing function of the size of farm; (c) 
intensity of cropping ‘decreases as the size of farm 
increases; and (d) the proportion of area irrigated 
and the investment per acre is greater on the small 
than on the large farms. 

The rural poor should be given due representation 

on the governing bodies of economic and political 
institutions. In the absence of this, even cooperative 
credit is mainly appropriated by the rural rich. 
There should be appropriate political and economic 
institutions to ensure popular participation. Such 
institutions should not only enable people to arti- 
culate their demands effectively but enable the 
Government to respond effectively to those demands. 
Popular participation has three elements: (a) parti- 
‘cipation in decision-making is participation in the 
process by which priorities are fixed and program- 
mes affecting growth or the people or both are 
designed; (b) participation in the benefits of growth; 
generally, effective participation in decision-making 
will lead to this; and (c) participation in implementa- 
tion is participation in the work of development 
through acquiring and putting to use the skills that 
characterise modern man. 

To bring about a change in the rural power struc- 
ture, it is important to encourage the rural poor to 
form unions. This will put an end to all kinds of 
exploitation. The poor will also be in a better 
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position to take advantage of the various facilities 
offered by the Government. Prof. P. C. Joshi was 
right when he said, “The question of combining 
land reforms legislation with peasant organisation 
and mobilisation of non-peasant support has emerg- 
ed as the most significant issue for the next phase 
of land reforms.” 

Last but not least is the provision of institutional 
credit to those desirous of initiating and implement- 
ing productive programmes. Not only is the avail- 
able institutional credit inadequate, it is mainly 
appropriated by the rural rich. Moreover, credit 
facilities offered for a block are not related to the 
requirements of that block. As such, regional im- 
balance in credit deployment continues. Coopera- 
tives, commercial banks and even regional rural 
banks, though they have adopted new approaches, 
have failed to serve the rural poor to the extent 
desired. 

More and more institutions like Farmers’ Service 
Societies should be set up not only to give repre- 
sentation to the poor on the governing bodies, but 
to provide, besides credit, all other services required 
by the weaker sections. It would be better if, 
though different institutions are engaged in financ- 
ing productive programmes, credit to a block is 
provided by a single agency at block level which is 
familiar with local conditions. 

It is high time to concentrate on the various pre- 
conditions for the successful functioning of block 
plans which alone can raise the economic and social 
status of the- poor. LJ 
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Commercial Banks 
and. ssst—i( 
Farm Financing 


PREM LAL JOSHI 


I A ODERN: banking in India was started’ mainly to 
cater tothe needs of industries and trade in 
big cities. Banks were generally reluctant to help 
the rural masses. Till. the ‘Green Revolution’, 
agriculture was nota profitable business. Increase 
in production was, and is, subject to the vagaries 
of the weather and biological factors. Therefore, 
in the past, banks were in no mood to locate 
‘branches in rural areas or change practices so as to 
serve agriculture and rural development. : 
The new agticultural strategy, which envisages the 
cultivation of high-yielding varieties, and use of che- 
mical fertiliser and pesticides, and the high impetus 
given by the Government to development planning 
with a bias towards agriculture, has placed a major 
responsibility on the participating commercial 
banks in respect of agricultural finance. Nationalis- 
ation of the 14 major commercial banks in July 
1969 marked a turning point in the history of the 
banking system in India.: This brought a new ethos 
to commercial banks, to extend credit facilities to 
priority sectors like agriculture, small scale indus- 
‘tries etc. : 

In this article an attempt is made to make an 
objective assessment of the achievements of com- 
mercial banks in providing credit to the agricultural 
sector in Garhwal region of Uttar Pradesh. 

Until the introduction of ‘social control’ in the 


sphere of banking in India in 1968, it was official. - 


‘policy “to develop the co-operative system as the 
sole agency for meeting agricultural: credit require- 
ments’, (RBI Bulletin, June 1978). It was perhaps 
for the first time that commercial banks were offici- 
ally assigned’ the role of financing agriculture with 
the coming of the second draft of the Fourth Plan 
- (1969-74). The All-India Rural Credit Review Com- 
mittee (1969) also suggested a radical change from 
the post by recommending that commercial banks, 
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including the State Bank of India, should playa 
wider -and vital role in_rural credit in order to 
bridge the enormous gap between the requirements 
of agricultural credit and the capacity of the co- 
operatives to meet. the same.’ Thus, commercial 
banks were: inducted into the field of agriculture 
finance to bridge the credit gaps by supplementing 


the efforts of the co-operative agencies. This was 


also reiterated by the Kamath Study Group of 


Reserve Bank of India in: 1977. 


Till the end of the Fourth: Plan, -agricultural ` 
finance was conspicuously absent in the Garhwal 
region (four districts, ‘namely, Chamoli, Pauri-Garh- 
wal, Tehri-Garhwal and Uttarkashi)!. It was only 
after the launching of district credit plans under the 
Lead Bank Scheme. that commercial banks started 
financing agricultural activities in the region. 

The credit plans prepared by the lead bank (SBI) 
for these districts were implemented for the first 
time in mid-1976. The credit plans were to be 
launched formally from April 1, 1974, but some 
delays: took place in the allocation of shares to the 
participating. agencies and due to the organisational 
bottlenecks of the commercial banks. The District 
Consultative Committees (DCCs) for‘ monitoring 


- the district credit plans, however, decided that-loans 


advanced by the commercial banks during the inter- 
vening period (from April 1, 1974 to mid-1976) 
should be assumed to have been made under the: 
credit plans. The commercial banks were advised to 
advance loans to the agricultural sector on the basis 
of credit plans supplied to them by the lead bank 
and granting of ‘individual loans’? were to be dis- 
couraged as far as possible. n 

It is evident that total commitment of loans fot 
working capital (crop production) was of Rs. 67.28 
lakhs while actual disbursement stood of Rs. 8.41. 
lakhs in the four districts as a whole. The percen- 
tage achievement of commitment of loans for work- 
ing capital,was only 12.5 while among the districts 
it was highest at 16.9 per cent in Pauri-Garhwal: 
This shows dismal performance by commercial 
banks in meeting the working capital needs of agri- 
culturists. The main factors responsible for ‘this 
poor performances may be land holdings being scat- 
tered and undulated, prone to soil erosion and 
mostly managed by marginal and sub-marginal 
farmers. Lack of irrigation facilities is one of thé 
formidable handicaps in promoting investment in 
this sector. There ‘is no major sign of.a shift in 
cropping pattern. A vital lacuna also lies in the crop 
Joan policy of the commercial banks, in the matter 
of judging viability. Charging a high rate of interest 
is another factor. . s 

In providing term loans, the commercial banks 
made a dent in the two districts of Chamoli and 
Pauri-Garhwal; they even overshot the targets. Rs. 
255.62-lakhs was committed for term loans by com- 
mercial banks and they advanced loans of Rs. 
212.08 lakhs in the region. Thus they achieved 82.9 
per cent in respect of term loans (from April 1, 1974. 
to June 30, 1979). This may be considered satisfac- 
tory, but when considering the overall position of 
agricultural finance, for both working capital and 
term loans, itis clear that the commercial banks 
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Table 1 


DISTRICT-WISE POSITION OF TOTAL COMMITMENT OF LOANS AND PROGRESSIVE DISBURSAL TO AGRI- 
CULTURAL SECTOR BY COMMERCIAL BANKS IN GARHWAL REGION (from April 1, 1974 to June 39, 1979). 





Rs. in lakhs 


eee eee —— Ř 














Total commitment Total Achievements ___Total 

District W.C. T.L. Total W.C. '% of total T.L. % of total W.C.--  % Achieve- 

(W.C.+ TL, ment 

T.L.) ae 
Chamoli 8,90 27.15 36.65 0.93 10.5% 43.36 156.2% 44.29 120.9% 
Pauri-Garhwal 9,97 56.10 66.07 1.69 -16.9% 65.46 116.7% 67.15 101.6% 
Tehri-Garhwal 18.29 56.99 75.28 1.70 9.3% 35.59 62.4% 37.29 49 3% 
Uttarkashi 30.07 - 114.78 144.85 4.09 13.6% 67.67 58.9% 71.76 49. 5% 
Total in region 67.23 255.62 322.85 . 8.41 12.5% 212.08 82.9% 220.49 o 68.3% 


Source: Official records of District Lead Officies, State Bank of India, Pauri and Uttarkashi. 


had achieved 68.3 per cent of the target (Rs. 322.85 
lakhs was committed and Rs. 220. 49 lakhs was 
disbursed). 

It may be correct for the commercial banks to 
feel that they achieved 68.3 per cent of their target 
and even exceeded the targets in two districts. This 
proposition, however, appears to be deceptive, if 
- we look at the break-up of the advances made by 
the banks. Their performance was, in fact, feeble 
and provided only additive funds to the agricultural 
sector but did not help fill the enormous geographi- 
cal gap in the availability of credit not covered by 
co-operative credit. In a study conducted by the 
National Institute of Bank Management, the above 
conclusion was drawn. But these commercial banks 
were the most successful agency in mobilising depo- 
sits from the hilly areas of Garhwal because the 
deposit/credit ratio stood at 30.8 per cent by 
December, 1978, in the four districts as a whole. 

Analysis of purpose-wise disbursement of loans of 
the commercial banks (see Table 2) shows that dairy 
farming had a big chunk and shared 73.5 per cent 
of the total loans. The position was more or less 
the same in all the districts. Crop production and 
land development got 3.8 per cent and 3.2 per cent 
respectively, and poultry farming a meagre 1.4 per 
cent, while loans for purchase of bullocks and mules 
recorded some encouragements and got 10.7 per 
cent of the total” loans. It is strange that com- 
mercial banks could not advance loans for minor 
irrigation and plantation of orchards. Thus, the 
banks were not successful in providing adequate 
finance to agriculture proper (crop production, land 
development, implements, minor irrigation, etc); 
they could advance hardly 20 percent of the total 
for these and confined themselves to financing milch: 

cattle. 

We may note several factors as reasons for the 
above state of affairs: 


(1) Financing ofa large number of scattered 


‘small cultivators involves operational difficulties 
which raise the operational costs of these banks. 

(2) The business of agriculture is more uncertain 
` than trade and industry and is subject to natural 
` conditions. On the other’ hand, agriculture is at 
subsistence level and does not generate much sur- 
plus production. Additional land to be brought 
‘under agriculture.is limited, and cultivation also 
becomes limited because of the conspicuous absence 
of irrigation facilities. Therefore, lending to the 
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agriculture sector by the banks involves much risk. 

(3) The inability of the average cultivator to offer 
adequate security is also a hurdle in the way of 
banks advancing loans. 

(4) Supervision and Disbursement of credit 
becomes tedious as agriculturist-borrowers are 
numerous and scattered over many villages, with 
only bridle-paths available in many cases. These 
banks also face the problem of lack of trained staff 
for processing appications and post-lending super- 
vision. 

(5) Credit demand of the farmers could have 
been met to the extent indicated in‘the credit plans 
through the ceding of primary credit societies to the 
commercial banks. But no society was ceded to any 
branch of the commercial banks in the entire region. 
Consequently, there was a substantial shortfall in 
crop loan extension. 

(6) It was reported by the commercial banks that 
records of ownership of land and right of tenancy 
were not clear and up-to-date, which obstructed the 
advance of loans to farmers. A large number of 
farmers were already indebted to co-operative socie- 
ties and other agencies and their‘assets were fully 
mortgaged. Generally it becomes difficult to lend to 


RAY : NEHRU’S VERDICT 


I would like to recall an incident. A young, unknown, 
film producer in India made a film putting into it all that 
he had — not only his own sense and sensibility, 
emotion and feeling, but also the little money he had 
(he even pawned his wife’s jewellery). My wife and I 
happened to see this film and we were both struck by its 
beauty. We felt it was the kind of film which should be 
entered at one of the international film festivals. I found 
that the film had been made several years previously, 
and that there was a ban against its being shown abroad, 
I made inquiries as to the reason for this extraordinary 
treatment. I was informed that as the film showed 
India’s poverty, it was not suitable for being entered in 
foreign film festivals. A great battle ensued to have the 
order banning the film removed, Ultimately, I had to go 
to the final court of appeal. 


Nehru’s reactions were spirited and I recall vividly 
what he said: “Whatis wrong about showing India’s 
poverty? Everyone knows that we are a poor country. 
The question is: are we Indians sensitive to our poverty 
or insensitive to it? Satyajit Ray has shownit with an 
extraordinary sense of beauty and sensitiveness.’’ And 
with this final judgement, Satyajit Ray’s film Pather 
Panchali became world famous. And Ray emerged as 
one of the great film producers of the world. 


—P.N. Haksar (Premonitions, 1979), 
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such farmers. On the other hand, the reluctance 
of bank staff to serve in the hilly areas and prob- 
lems of adjustment with the local people also cause 
difficulties. 

(7) The commercial banks were not favoured with 
the facilities available to co-operative societies in 
the matter of recoveries, stamp duty,4 etc. These 
banks were facing the problem of overdues. Under 
the UP Agricultural Credit Act, 1973 (as amended 
in 1975), agricultural advances can be recovered as 
arrears of land revenue; the district authorities who 
has to enforce the Act. The district authorities were 
giving casual treatment to the recovery certificate 
filed by the banks. Indeed low priority was given 
to recoveries by the district authorities. This res- 
tricts the recycling of funds and less resources are 
available with the banks to finance agricultural 
activities. 

“Jn any system of credit upon which the whole 
edifice of the banking industry rests, lending and 
realisation of loans with interest are the two most 
important ingredients. While the loans are neces- 
sary for boosting development, timely repayment 
with interest is necessary for rebuilding the banks’ 
capacity to give further loans. The case of agricul- 
tural lending is no exception to this principle’’.5 If 
repayment of-a loan is not made in time, it be- 
comes overdue which brings a sort of stagnancy in 
the credit system. Though no systematic research 
has been done so far on the problems of overdues 
of commercial banks, the overdues are reported to 
be 50 per cent. A recent survey conducted by the 


A Significant Succes 
By 
A Real Friend of Farmer 





Installation of Tubewells 


Gardening & Sheds 
_ Other Developmental Purposes 


at Sub-Divisional/Tehsil Headquarters. 
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Purchase of Tractors & Agricultural Implements. 
Channelisation of under-ground and upper surface watër courses 


Ministry of Finance showed that the recovery posi- 
tion of public sector banks was only 51 per cent, 
while the percentage of overdues to total outstand- 
ing credit of primary agricultural co-operative 
credit societies was only 31.5 per cent in 1977-78 in 
the Garhwal region. 

Commercial banks not being charitable institu- 
tions will have to review the rationale of continuing 
to finance agriculture. It may be inferred that the 
only suitable course left is to strengthen the co- 
operative societies. V.S. Vishwanathan, President, 
National Co-operative Union of India, on the 
occasion of the conference on multi-agency approach 
to agricultural financing (June 14-15, 1979 at Sri- 
nagar) concluded that what is needed is the provi- 
sion of proper credit support for overall agricultural 
development rather than multiplication of agencies. 
The only suitable course is to strengthen the co- 
Operative credit structure and to direct the efforts 
of the commercial banks and Regional Rural Banks 
to supplement the operations of the co-operatives 
in the sphere of agricultural finance. 

Thus, induction of commercial banks to finance 
agriculture has created numerous problems — over- 
lapping of jurisdiction, dual financing of farmers, 
multiplicity of criteria, procedures, terms of lend- 
ing, lack of expertise in commercial banks, diver- 
sion of clientele, avoidable overdues, etc. Under 
such circumstances, it may be justified for com- 
mercial: banks to be removed from financing of 
agriculture. The need is to strengthen base-level 
institutions, which are the prime source of credit 
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Table 2 


PURPOSE-WISE DISBURSEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL LOANS BY COMMERCIAL BANKS IN 
GARHWAL REGION FROM APRIL 1, 1974 TO JUNE 30, 1960. 














Rs, in lakhs 
Purpose Chamoli Pauri-Garhwal Tehri-Garhwal Uttarkashi Total in Garhwal 
eh te region 
Amount %of Amount % of Amount %of Amount %of Amount % of 
i Rs total Rs total Rs total Rs total Rs tatal 
Crop production 0.93 21% 1.69 2.5% 1.70 4.6% 409 5.7% 841 3.89 
Land development 2.29 5.2% 2.57 3.9%, 0.51 1.4%% 1.62 398° 6.99 Ae 
Tractors — — 2.28 3.4% — — = as 2 28 11° 
Gobar gas plant — 3 0.88 1,2% _ E Z — 0.88 ae a 
Dairy farming 29.39 664% 48.42 721% 30.50 81.89% 53.92 754% 162.23 73.5% 
Poultry farming = = 2.47 3 6% 0.58 1.5% 0.17 0.2% 3.22 1.4% 
Sheep rearing 6.37 14.4% 4.07 6.2% 0 25 0.7% 2.10 2.9% 12.79 5.8% 
Bullocks/others 5.31 11.9% 4.11 7.1% 3.75 10.0% 9.86 13.6% 23.69 10.7% 
Total 44.29 100.0% 67.15 100.0% 37.29 100.0% 71.76 100.0% 220.49 100.0% 


Source: Compiled from official records of District Lead Offices, State Bank of India, Pauri and Uttarkashi. 


to agriculture in Garhwal region. The Reserve Bank 
of India’s study team (1978) was also in favour of 
eliminating the multi-agency approach if necessary 
in the Hill areas of Uttar Pradesh and to strengthen 
and reorganise the base-level institutions as multi- 
- purpose ones.® 

Since the primary credit societies have been 
reorganised in Garhwal region, it will take time to 
have viable units, say five years. Commercial banks, 
instead of lending directly to the agricultural 
` sector, should adopt the weak primary agricultural 
co-operative credit societies to provide them finan- 
cial, managerial and technical help. The Kamath 
Study Group of the Reserve Bank also stressed the 
area-demarcation approach for financing the agri- 
cultural sector, but the area-demarcation approach 
is no panacea for overlapping and conflict between 
commercial banks co-operatives. Failure of: the 
village adoption scheme is an example. In fact, a 
single financial institution with fairly substantial 
resources meeting different credit needs of farmers 
with simple forms and procedures and with simple 
and flexible administration is preferable to a com- 
plex multi-agency system. Only co-operatives can 
form the basis of such an agency. 

I had once suggested the establishment of a ‘Hill 
Area Development Bank’ (HADB) to tackle the 
problems of agricultural finance in‘all the eight hill 
‘districts of Uttar Pradesh. Such a bank can be 
established utilising branches of the central co- 
operative banks, the land development bank, com- 
mercial banks (except branches functioning in flou- 
rishing town areas). The proposed bank can have 
regional offices at the district headquarters and 
area offices at block level. The bank can open 
branches within a radius of 10 to 15 kilometres or 
keeping in view the density of population, diffusion 
of villages and economic activities in the concerned 
areas. The primary agricultural credit societies may 
be branches or affiliates of the bank. The resources 
of the bank may be deposit mobilisation plus other 
facilities like borrowing from the State Government 
and the Reserve Bank of India. It can be provided 
refinance facilities from the Reserve Bank, the Agri- 
cultural Refinance Corporation and the Industrial 
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Development Bank of India. 

The bank can act as the main financing agency. 
leading to all-round development in agriculture 
and allied activities, small-scale and cottage indus- 
tries and sector services, providing short, medium 
and long term loans. It may be entrusted with the 
responsibility of balancing demand for and supply 
of funds. It may follow a differential interest rate 
policy so that higher rate of interest can be charged 
from richer borrowers and subsidised loans can be 
provided to poor farmers. It may issue pass books/ 
credit cards to farmers. The bank can also have its 
own extension staff fully acquainted with hill farm- 
ing and socio-cultural aspects of hill areas. 

All the subsidised programmes of the Central/ 
State Governments linked with Hill Area Develop- 
ment Projects, Small Farmers’ Development Project 
and Integrated Rural Development Project and 
other programmes of development for the weaker 
sections may be channelled through this bank. The 
UP Department of Hill Development can have 
direct control over the affairs of the bank. O 


NOTES 


1, This is substantiated by the fact that in December 1972, 
total outstanding credit to agricultural (including allied activi- 
ties) sector of commercial banks was only Rs. 8000/- while in 
December, 1973, it was of Rs. 49,000/- in the region. (Reserve 
Bank of India, Basic Statistical Returns, Banking Statistics 
1972 and 1973). 

2. Individual loans here mean loans advanced in the peri- 
phery of credit plans or other than credit plans. 

3. The staffing pattern of commercial banks as on June 30, 
1979, was: 10 technical/field officers against 26 branches in 
Pauri-Garhwal, 1 technical officer against 15 bronches in 
Chamoli, 3 technical/field officers against 17 branches in Tehri- 
Garhwal, and 2 technical officers agasnst 13 branches in 
aig ae 

. The UP Government has exempted loans up to Rs 
10,000/- for various agricultural activities defined in the Agricul- 
tural Credit Act from stamp duty, In case of pumping sets 
and tubewells, exemption has been given up to Rs 20,000/- and 
up to Rs 10,000/- in the case of gobar gas plant. 

5. Chaplot, G.L., ‘Agricultural Lending by Commercial 
Bank’s, Eastern Economist, September 15, 1978. 

6. In the four districts of Garhwal region primary agricultu- 
ral co-operative credit societies have been reorganised from 
1976-77 as multi-purpose ones providing short, medium and 
long term finance to the agricultural sector. @ 
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Achievements of the Great 


Al-Fateh Revolution in the 


Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 


The Libyan Arab Masses have just celebrated the 11th 
Anniversary of their Great Ist of September Revolution. In- 
deed it is a great anniversary in view of the vital importance 
of the event itself. It was a revolution of the masses, as they 
got involved in it from its very inception. They formed cells 
of liberal individual officers under the leadership of Brother 
Muammar Al-Qadhafi, Only because of their involvement it 
became possible to put an end to the monarchy which used to 
keep the people as prisoners through a terrorist police regime. 
The monarchy, in collusion with Imperialism, allowed America 
and Britain to have on the Libyan soil their largest military 
bases in any foreign country such as the American base 
at “Al-Mallaha” and its subsidiary air-bases; and the British 
base at “al-Adem”, which were maintained by huge imperia- 


-list forces. Libya, in this way, was an Anglo-American 


colony in addition to its being an Italian settlement, not to 
mention the monarchy which used to reserve the national 
wealth for its clients and deny it to the Libyan people. 


Freedom from Remnants of Imperialism 


The Ist of September 1969 Revolution came to free the 
Libyan Arab people of the remnants of Imperialism and Re- 
action as within a few months it was able to dismantle the 
bases of alien powers with the support of the people. The 
American and British bases were renamed after famous Arab 
Muslim leaders, Agaba B. Nafe and Jamal A. Nasser res- 
pectively. The Libyan people, through their revolution also 
succeeded in ousting the Italian Colonialism which had usurped 
their land and property. They became a ‘civilian army’ of 
the colonised people to fight the colonialist power. 

The revolution went ahead in making achievements and the 
most important one has been to realise freedom in its true 
revolutionary sense. It came to be represented in the cons- 
truction of buildings, health centres, hospitals, schools, aca- 
demic institutions, colleges and universities, and new roads 
connecting the Libyan cities with one another. A number of 
power stations were built and each city and village was elec- 
trified. Huge agricultural projects were taken up to convert 
the desert into cultivable land. The major share of the oil 
revenue was retained for public utility while in the past it 
used to be stolen by the agents of the exterminated monarchy 
and their colonialist masters. Oil companies were nationalised 
and the people took control of their sources of revenue, ‘Along 


. with this achievement of vital material importance which was 


denied to the people in the past, the “People’s Revolution” 
erupted in 1973 with the people forming their committees to 
run the different sectors of life after organising themselves in 
popular congresses, 

The leader of the revolution was very keen to see that. the 
Libyan people enjoy full authority through their Congresses, 
Committees and Unions. He continued to induce the Libyan 
masses to put their hands on “Authority, Wealth and Arms” 
and the people continued to practice their authority and to 
assert it day after day till the “Jamahiriya” formalised the Peo- 
ple’s Authority through its declaration on March 2, 1977, while 
the People’s Congresses and the General People’s Congress 
were in session at ‘Qahira’ in Sabha. This event marked an 
important turning point as the masses, for the first ‘time, 
became able to practise the authority instead of leaving it in 
the hands of a party, group or:a president. ‘So the Libyan 
People are rightly regarded as the pioneers of the era of 
“Jamahiriya” as they put an end to the era of the ‘“Monar- 
chies” through their great.revolution and then shattered the 
era of “Jumbhuriat’’ (Republics) which began with the esta- 
blishment of thé Ist Republic in the world in ‘France. follow- 
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ing the French Revolution. All these indirect forms of gover- 
nance and instruments of authority disappeared. Now the 
Libyan people alone practise their authority and there is no 
so-called representation of any kind. The Ist of September 
Revolution has practically confirmed that freedom can be 
achieved only through revolution. 


Partners, Not Wage-workers 


This has been the political aspect of the Revolution. So far 
as its economic aspect is concerned it has come to be reflected 
in the process of taking over the factories by the labourers 
which turned them from wage-workers to partners, and they 
subsequently, became free from the bondage of wages. They 
are no more slaves of their employers, as a wage-worker is a 
type of slave to his master, So the labourers in “Jamahiriya” 
exterminated both the exploitation and exploiters through the 
revolution. All essential requirements of the people in the 
“Jamahiriya’’ became free of all restrictions. The principle: 
“House for its dweller’’, was applied so that a person living 
in a house on tenancy might be under the threat or upon the 
mercy of the landlord, who could cause embarrassment to him 
and his family by throwing him out of the house at any 
moment, Every individual as citizen of the “Jamahiriya’’ has 
the right to get his share in the national wealth to own a house 
in such a way that his ownership is respected and remains 
intact, 

Women in Libya have started participating in every field of 
life. There is no more a difference between woman and man ex- 
cept what is required by her nature, On the Political front she 
came out to play her role in the People’s Congresses and the 
People’s Committees while on the economic front she became 
a partner in the factory where she works. Since the woman 
is one-half of the community her backwardness will mean that 
one-half of the community is backward. Itis with this view 
that woman in the Jamahiriya is being provided full opportu- 
nity to enjoy all her rights and perform all her duties in the 
light of the contents of the “Holy book, Quran;’’ which serves 
as “shariat” for the Libyan Arab Community. It may be 
noted that the woman in Libya has proved her merit in all the 
fields of life, such as medicine, education, military training in 
addition to performing her duties as a housewife. 


Revolutionary Transformation 


The observer of the great achievements registered by the 
People in the Socialist People’s Libyan Arab , Jamahiriya 
through the Ist of September Revolution and its historic 
leadership will see that there has been basic and considerable 
transformation on the political, economic and social fronts 
inside the country for the benefit of each citizen; and whatever 
happened at the external level has been very much in confor- 
mity with the internal developments. Notable among the 
efforts of the “Jamahiriya” on the external front is its assis- 
tance to the freedom movements; its support to the nations 
who are fighting all forms of Imperialism; its opposition to 
the ;racial discrimination and its aids to the peoples and 
governments hit by natural calamities. This fact is corrobo- 
rated by the process of taking over the Libyan missions abroad 
by the Libyan people, who turned them into People’s Bureaux 
and formed People’s Committees to run them with a view to 
asserting and consolidating the People’s Authority. They are 
doing their best to strengthen the relations among the different 
peoples and to attain freedom and peace based on justice 
among the nations of the world. 


MAINSTREAM 


Through this brief review we can have an idea of what the 
great Ist of September Revolution has achieved for the Libyan 
masses. While greeting the People in the Jamahiriya and 
their great Leader Brother Muammar AI-Qadhafi on this 
auspicious occasion we wish them further success and 
achievements, l 


Al-Fatah for ever 
People’s Authority for ever 


Can People Revolt Against Themselves ? 


Since the dawn of history there has been an incessant 
struggle by the world nations for freedom, self-rule and self- 
determination. All the instruments of governance, which, 
hypocritically, attempted to fulfil these aspirations of their 
respective peoples, failed to achieve any success. The Libyan 
Arab People being a part of the world community met the 
same fate and remained in a state of suffering till the great 
Ist of September Revolution took place under the inspiring 
leadership of Brother Muammer Al-Qadhafi and freed them 
from the shackles of all the instruments of government. It 1s as 
a result of this Revolution that the Libyan people today enjoy 
the real Freedom, With their full and final control over 


Al-Fateh for ever ! 


Authority, Wealth and Arms they have been able to promul- 
gate and practise the First Jamahiriya unprecedented in the 
history of nations. 

With the Libyan people ruling themselves through People’s 
Congresses and People’s Committees, is it not absurd to think 
that they may uprise against themselves? The picture which 
is sought to be drawn by a section of the press is far from 
the fact the people in Libyan Arab Jamahiriya experience 
today after trampling and dismantling the false and so-called 
traditional instruments and manifestations of government. 

Since the mission of a journalist is to report only what is 
true and based on reality we, the Libyan people, highly regret 
that a section of the Press published reports, prejudiced and 
fabricated beyond imagination. It alleged that there was a 
mutiny in some countrysides in Libya against the ‘government’ 
of Col, Qadhafi. The undisputed fact is that Col. Qadhafi is 
neither a ruler nor a president: hence, not vulnerable to any 
coup attempt. He is only the Leader of the Revolution and 
author of a theory which, if applied, is bound to usher in an 
era of freedom, liberty, equality and prosperity all over the 
world. We can only say to the bigoted and confused elements, 
agents of imperialist and rumour-mongers: “You burnin your 
rancour, while the Libyan people remain their master and the 
Al-Fateh revolution continues to grow in strength with its 
people and draw inspiration from its great Leader”. 


People’s authority for ever | 


No democracy without People’s Congresses ! 


Committees everywhere ! 


Issued on behalf of 
the Libyan Arab People 
by the: 

People’s Bureau, 


Socialist People’s Libyan Arab Jamahiriya 


22-Golf Links 
New Delhi-1 10003 
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Forewarning for Eighties 
(Continued from page 18) 


slogan of rural development is a convenient cover to 
Satisfy the greed of the rural rich and to sustain the 
exploitation of the vast multitude of the rural poor.” 
“Export-led growth” is another shibboleth emp- 
loyed by national and international vested interests, 
the purpose being to rip open this.country of ours 
for “deeper penetration of foreign capital and 
multinationals.”” Exports, he says with insight, will 
“create an enclave in the economy, linked to inter- 
national capital’ and ‘‘only the export enclave 
dominated by foreign capital and multinationals 
will display a face of seeming prosperity”. The need 
for greater production of items required by the 
mass of the population and for exports implicit in 
the concept of economic cooperation among nations 
as equals on the basis of complementarity (a term 
in usage these days) can hardly be questioned. But 
there is nothing of national interest involved in 
promoting exports at the cost of our people in 
order to create an enclave of the kind Haksar has 
warned us against. 
Nehru, more than anyone else, could grasp the 
essentials of a fundamental process of social, eco- 
nomic and political transformation; “‘yet he did not 
or could not forge the appropriate instruments for 
giving shape to India’s agrarian, industrial and 
‘social revolution.” Nehru’s failure is our failure, 
collectively as a people, for we could have exerted 
enormous pressure in those years and subsequently 
to force our rulers to make the structural changes 
vital to the kind of transformation Gandhi and 
Nehru dreamt of and Nehru tried partly to. set in 
motion. From. the late fifties began the jettisoning 
of “every principle of our nationhood” to which 
Haksar has referred with much feeling. Apart from 
.the growth of the divisive forces based on caste, 
region, religion, language and ethnic identity, there 
‘has been a deliberate distortion of moral values, 
a conscious rejection of honesty and integrity, a 
cynical resort to manipulation and corruption. 
Nehru taught us the importance of the scientific 
temper, but this concept, basic to any real national 
transformation, is alien to a section of our elites, 
with even some of ‘our scientists retreating from 
rationality to the comforting company to tantriks, 
babas and quacks. Insensitivity to economic prob- 
lems and possible technological solutions are indeed 
growing alarmingly. We need not belittle our 
scientific community, largely competent and imbued 
with ideals, but the tragedy is that the scientists 
too have been drawn into the vortex of ugly politick- 
ing, as are engineers, doctors, teachers and others 
who should legitimately be the torch-bearers of an 
‘overdue renaissance. The list of deviations from 
the well-conceived path is indeed long, and a recita- 
tion would be heartrending for those who cherish 
‘India’s nationhood, stature and future. The sum 
total is that “a sort of moral sickness pervades our 
- society”. l 
It is not as if we have only a list of negatives. 
There have been positive achievements. “We are 
not what we were in 1947. We produce more power, 
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more coal, more steel, more fertiliser and moré 
crude oil. We have a much larger area of land 
under assured irrigation; we now produce large 
quantities of food. We build machines, machine 
tools and products of heavy engineering. We have 
fairly sophisticated branches of industry. We have 
a large diversified pool of scientific and technologi- ` 
cal manpower ... We can go on listing the achieve- 
ments. We have obviously won many battles. And 
yet, we have not yet won the war against poverty, 
against social degradation, against cultural back- 
wardness, against illiteracy. The tryst with destiny 
still eludes us. Why?” 

Why? There is no single answer to that one-word 
question. And on the answers, on our comprehen- 
ding the answers and acting on them, depends the 
whole future of this country. The very first thing 
that strikes us — and is reinforced by Haksar’s 
perceptive philosophical analysis — is the moral 
decay at the top despite the rapidly increasing 
awareness among the vast masses at the base of 
the structure. “Emergency”, as Haksar points out 
tightly, “represented the maturing of the crisis in 
our entire social, economic, political, cultural and 
value system which became increasingly incapable 
of solving the basic structural problems of building 
a new India”. What followed emergency was the 
grabbing of power by a conglomerate which had 
failed to, and till its overthrow doggedly refused 
to, learn the lessons of Emergency and what prece- 
ded that nightmare phase of our recent history. It 
is not unusual to blame the bureaucracy for many 
of our failures, and the reproach is not entirely 
unjustified. But the deeper truth is that the bureau- 
cracy has behaved only as the political leadership 
— if what we have may be described as such — 
allowed it to behave. No one following events in 
the country could have failed to notice the links 
between the politician and the bureaucracy: such 
links have their price, a price paid by the common 
people, mostly with toil and tears, sometimes with 
innocent blood. 

All this, and the harmful conduct of caste-based, 
obscurantist or plain reactionary politicians and 
parties, cannot be changed except by conscious 
effort. And this effort has to begin at the roots, if 
it is to bear fruit. We talk of Left and democratic 
unity. Clearly, therein lies the answer to the ques- 
tion of how to organise the masses to assert them- 
selves against the direct and indirect wielders of 
power. It is not surprising that Haksar has not 
offered specific solutions. What we are facing is a 
confounding complexity, and the fate of paper solu- 
tions is notorious, 

The answers have to be provided by each one of 
us, in our daily conduct, in our refusal to acquiesce 
in the perpetuation of injustice and inequality, in 
our developing the courage to fight back the forces 
trying to take the country downhill. What Haksar 
has offered is a forewarning, with broad. indica- 
tions of how we have strayed from the Nehru path 
and with what results. 

We can ignore the forewarning only at grave peril 
to ourselves and, even more, to the generations to 
come. [] 
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SAF-T-SEAL GATE VALVES 


TACT, 


Wellhead Systems, inc, HOUSTON, TEXAS 







Serving in flow Lines 
Large and small 
all over the world 


W-K-M Saf-T-Seal valves come in sizes 
from 2” through 48”...or larger, if needed. 
Most sizes are available in 150, 300, 
400, 600 and 900-!b. classes. Some , 
sizes are also available in 1500 and 
2500-!b. classes. Venturi designs are 
also available. 


Pictured are the principal standard body 
types in which Saf-T- Seals are 
manufactured. The valves are available 
with flange, weld & weld-by-flange ands; 
in some types, with female threaded end 
connections for the smaller sizes. 


Handwheel operators are standard for 2” 
through 12” sizes. Bevel gear operators 
are optional at extra cost for 6” through 
12” sizes, and are standard for larger 
sizes unless power actuators are specified. 


The standard operating temperature range 
for Saf-T- Saal valves is—-20°F (— 30°C) 
to 250°F (120°C) on special order, valves 
can be supplied for temperatures as low 
as — 75°F (— 60°C). 


AGENTS : 


I VIRGO 
CONSULTAN?S 
PRIVATE LIMITED 


505. ROHIT HOUSs, TOLSTOY MARG. 
NEW DELHI-110091 

PHONES : 38573», 385798. 385751 
CABLE : KAYMOBGA 

TELEX ; 31-288% ARQ 31-4124 YRGO IN 
. 
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The sight of a child—a boy 
or a girl—without adequate 
food or clothing or house 
to live in always produces 
a sense of shock in me as 
well as a sense of shame 


— Jawaharlal Nehru 


LET US SHARE OUR GREAT LEADER'S CONCERN 


AND ACT ACCORDING TO OUR CONSCIENCE 


603/5 “NIRANJAN” 6th Floor 
99, Netaji Subhas Road 
Bombay-400 002 


BRO TERS 
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FOR 


Quality — Through Strict Control 
Speed — Through Detailed Planning, Adequate Resources 
and = = and Latest Plan and Equipment 
Economy -— Through Improved Technology 
on 


CIVIL CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Patrons and Clients in many Countries 
have Time and Again Depended 


CONTINENTAL CONSTRUCTION (P) LIMITED 


(Engineers and Contractors of Intercontinental Repute) 


JOBS COMPLETED INCLUDE: ; 


* Hydel Power Projects * Drainage, Sewerage and Water 


* Complex Hydraulic Structure Supply Schemes 


$ = 
* Thermal Power Houses Airport Runways 


* Marine Works—Drydocks, Break 
* Dams-Earth, Rockfill, Masonr ydocks, Brea 
and Concrete y Water, Wharfs and Jetties 
* Tunnel | * Steel Fabrication and Erection 


* Foundation Treatment, etc. etc. * Factory Building, Grain Silos 


Overseas Offices 
BAGHDAD 


Head Office 


‘Continental House’ 28, Nehru Place, 
New Delhi-110 019 Phone: 7766584, Telex 2567 IK 
Telex-CCPL ND 031-2878, TRIPOLI 

Telex: 20436 PHILIPS LY 


Grams: Continental 
Phones::682802, 682803, 682804 
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to know the land and culture of Hungarian people 


VISIT 


HUNGARIAN INFORMATION AND CULTURAL CENTRE 


I—A JANPATH, NEW DELHI—110 011 


Library for public 
+ News from Hungary 


* New Hungarian Quarterly 

* Publications of Hungarian Chamber of Commerce 
* Hungarofilm Bulletin 

* Hungarian Travel Magazine 


* Books on all subjects written by Hungarian experts 
and scholars 


* Trade Union News 


* Journals on medicine, technology, maths, science, 
economy, published by the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences. 


* Publication of HICC 


Regular film shows 
* Award winning films produced by renowned 
Hungarian directors. 


Regular Hungarian classes for Indian students 


Exhibitions | 
* Exhibitions of contemporary Hungarian artists. 


For further information contact: Tel: 374497 and 371152 
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India’s View 
of 
World Scene 


INDIRA GANDHPS 
SURVEY 
BEFORE CHOGRM 


The meeting of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers of the Asian and Pacific Region 
which took place in New Delhi on September 
4-8, 1980 naturally reflected strongly divergent 
views on the international situation and trends. 
It is important to note that India this time, 
unlike at Sydney in 1978, has taken a firm 
position on all important issues, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi has re-asserted this country’s 
foreign policy perspective before this regional 
summit in no uncertain terms. A review of 
India’s position as clearly given out by the 
Prime Minister is worth noting in detail as a 
point of reference in any discussion on our 
foreign policy. For this reason, Mainstream 
is publishing here what Prime Minister Indira 

`| Gandhi told her Summit colleagues of the 
Commonwealth who attended the meeting. 
Editor 


INCE the meeting in Sydney two and a half years 
ago, it is obvious that the international perspec- 
tive has worsened, both in global terms and in the 


Asia-Pacific region. The regional situation must be - 


seen in the global context. The roots of the present 
world crisis must be sought in the resumption of a 
cold war adversary relationship between the United 
States and the Soviet Union and in the strain to 
which all economies have been put, our developing 
ones more so than the developed ones, by further 
escalation of oil prices. Some basic European pro- 
blems have been transferred to our area. 
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SALT-II was a process of regulating the upward ` 
spiral in the nuclear arms race between the two 
super-powers, but the failure to ratify SALT by the 
US has undermined confidence between them. 
Disarmament is a mockery when the world’s arms 
bill runs to $ 450 billion per annum. “More arms 
do not make mankind safer, only poorer’, as the 
Brandt Report puts it. 

The military allies of the super-powers feel un- 
comfortable about the evaporation of the spirit of 
rapprochement. No great power is able to carry con- 
viction fully even in its own camp. Europe is afraid 
of becoming a nuclear battleground and is groping 
for an uneasy political accommodation to save 
detente. But detente or the Helsinki process is 
meaningless if itis thought of as a concept which 
can be compartmentalised either geographically 
oe Europe) or functionally (arms limitation 
talks). 

The inability of great powers to have their way 
has greatly eroded the awe they commanded. But 
the reality of their military stockpiles remains. 
What we see is that great powers cannot auto- 
matically turn their military might into tangible 
political gains or territorial supremacy. The rise of 
the economic, political, technological and military 
prowess of West Germany, France, Japan, China and 
others makes the world scene too complicated for 
easy generalisation and interaction among nations 
becomes unpredictable, But we are far from realising 
the objective of equality of sovereign nations. In 
spite of this, the essential polarisation between East 
and West remains. Every nation, even if non- 
aligned, must take note of the intentions and actions 
of Washington and Moscow and Beijing. 

In Soviet eyes, the dice was loaded against the 
Eastern bloc from the start. The alignment of China 
with the US since 1972 and its confirmation since 
1979 in a tri-continental “‘trilateralism’’ has pro- 
foundly shaken the Soviet psyche, as in the years 
after the October Revolution. Soviet policy has been 
reactive by attempting nuclear parity with the US. 
The bypassing of the Geneva meeting and the 
attempt of the US to deny any say for the Soviet 
Union in West Asia through the Camp David pro- 
cess only exacerbated tensions. 

What should have been an effort to reconcile 
Arabs as a whole and Israel became a narrow Israel- 
Egypt accord, and even that is now fragile. Arab 
nationalism and unity have been subjected to great 
strain. An atmosphere of suspicion is always con- 
genial for extremists. For five decades there has 
been close mutual sympathy between the Arab 
world and India, nurtured by common opposition 
to imperialism and our endeavour to reassert our 
national personalities. Of course the Arab world is 
not one world because of internal differences. 

Events in Iran have evoked strong reactions. The 
international media, so dominated by the interest- 
perceptions of the West, had made little effort to 
comprehend and interpret what was happening in 
the minds and hearts of the people of Iran through- 
out the seventies. In fact, this had been mentioned 
(by Indira Gandhi) to the Shah of Iran in 1976. The 
US Government has pursued a policy in Iran and 
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elsewhere of supporting particular regimes instead 
of seeking the friendship of peoples. The West 
found itself in discomfiture and bafflement when the 
revolution took place in Iran. The unfortunate con- 
troversy over hostages makes it difficult to be dis- 
passionate. India too deplores the holding of these 
hostages, out of our concern for international pro- 
prieties and on humanitarian grounds. But we feel 
that a lesson should be drawn from the events that 
have taken place in Iran. 

Closer to us, Afghanistan has been involved in a 
Crisis since the end of last year. The external facts 
are known ‘to all, but the truth is harder to grasp. 
The immediate aggravation of tensions between the 
super-powers has obscured the efforts of those who 
have advocated patient negotiations towards a poli- 
tical solution. Cold war has been brought to us. 
India’s position, originally misunderstood, has 
gained increasing adherence. The only way out is 
to bring the parties together and create conditions 
stable enough to procure a withdrawal of Soviet 
troops and of outside intervention, even though 
these may today appear over-optimistic. The people 
of Afghanistan have been our traditional friends. 
Their history and ours have interacted for centuries. 
We know their fierce love of independence, But out- 
siders’ attempts to exploit the rugged individuality 
of the Afghans for designs of global diplomacy may 
appear a bright idea in the beginning but we do not 
think it is likely to serve the long-term interests of 
Afghans. We have had some experience of such 
processes in our own country. 

Developments in certain parts of the Arab world, 
the cataclysm in Iran and other events in countries 
which are predominantly Muslim have given cur- 
rency to the idea of “Islamic fundamentalism”. One 
has to view this phrase with some reservation. It 
seems to bea verbal trap rather than a valid con- 
cept. The intention evidently is to create prejudice 
against all those who are asserting their national 
personality and also to give currency to the impres- 
sion that there are no liberal or rational elements in 
the Islamic countries. Fanatic groups exist there as 
they exist in India. In multi-religious societies like 
India every group has a right to explore its own 
cultural and. spiritual sources, but there can be no 
politics of religion. In the name of religion no other 
country has a right to take a political interest in the 
domestic affairs and events of any country. 

To our South lies the vast Indian Ocean. India 
regrets that great-power military presences there 
pose a serious threat to the independence and sove- 
reignty of littoral and hinterland states in the Indian 
Ocean. Recent escalation in these military presen- 
ces has contributed to a worsening of the situation. 
We are disturbed over the strengthening of military 
bases and facilities in the Indian Ocean and the 
Gulf and in particular the military — even nuclear 
— build-up on the Island of Diego Garcia. India 
has consistently striven for the relaxation of ten- 
sions and the defusion of great power confrontation 
in this region. We support the 1971 UN Declara- 
tion on the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace which 
envisages the elimination of great power military 
- presence from the area. The Declaration itself was 
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based on an initiative taken by the non-aligned 
countries. All the littoral states have always suppor- 
ted efforts to keep the Indian Oceana Zone of 
Peace. 

In South-East Asia a strategic contest has bcen 
going on for years. A chance for establishing dura- 
ble peace was lost when the Vietnam war ended. At 
that time, the US could have made amends for the 
futility and waste of the war in Indo-China. On 
the emergence of a united Vietnam and on Kampu- 
chea embroiled in the confrontation between Viet- 
nam and China, some of the leaders present here 
will doubtless speak. Our recognition of Heng 
Samrin’s Government has been criticised by some 
friends whom we value. We have our own norms 
about recognition of countries, which may differ 
from the practice of other countries. We recognised 
the People’s Republic of China as far back as 1949 
and continued through the years to support its entry 
into the UN. We were castigated and sought to be 
punished for this for years. Our argument that 
Chinese realities cannot be ignored was not appre- 
clated. During the Vietnamese war, we were told 
that the US was protecting us by fighting the Viet- 
namese and the Chinese. 

India understands the concern of those who do 
not approve of the Heng Samrin Government. We 
should like them to know that we shall work for 
genuine stability in South-East Asia with those with 
whom we have age-old links. We support the 
ASEAN concept of a zone of peace, friendship and 
neutrality. The way to stability is to follow the 
wisdom which is instructive in the people of Asia 
— to reach a fair accommodation in the spirit of 
co-existence. But Vietnam must not be ostracised. 
Let us not repeat the mistakes of the past, or Asia 
and the world will pay for it. 

The eastern réaches of our region comprise 
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Australia, New Zealand and the other Pacific islands 
of varying sizes. These have their own security 
arrangements and have happily been insulated from 
the turmoils of Asia since the war. But the reach of 
clashing strategies exempts no part of the globe. 
Warheads of various countries have been tested in 
atolls and island recesses of the Pacific, and there 
is no assurance that the peace of the Pacific will 
not be disturbed. 

International stock-taking at a moment like the 
present one 1s not exactly a cheerful exercise. Yet 
we cannot afford to give ourselves over to despon- 
dency. The very recognition of the dangers faced 
by the world makes us partisans of peace. Mankind 
has also, fortunately, some instruments which serve 
the cause of understanding, like the United Nations 
and the Commonwealth. As representatives of 
medium and small nations, untainted by global 
ambitions, we must exert our influence as a group 
to stop the great powers in their tracks as they 
seem set on a collision course. 

Non-alignment has once again a positive role to 
play as in the early years of the Cold War. At the 
Belgrade Summit in 1961, the non-aligned world 
was anxious above all to prevent the tragedy of a 
nuclear war. Today there is an even greater need 
to resolve tensions and promote co-existence. Non- 
alignment is not an ideology but an attitude, a 
refusal to accept the ego-centric world views of 
great powers. It is a challenging call from the dis- 
possessed against the inequities inflicted on them in 
the name of security. Even those who do not belong 
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to the non-aligned movément find much to subscribe 
to in its spirit and attitude. It is true that it does 
not have the cohesion that it used to have but we 
have to bring it back. 

Great men are not always wise, we have heard it 
said. Nor are great nations. We do not ask to 
inherit the earth, but we shall not suffer it to pass 
under the heel of any exclusive power or condomi- 
nium. We know we lag behind in science and tech- 
nology, but India will work for access to knowledge 
and skills for the benefit of our peoples. India will 
not accept nuclear apartheid or any other system 
of discrimination which retains global responsibility 
within a self-elected elite of powers. We remain firm 
and reiterate we are against nuclear arms. 

The root of the world’s problem in every case is 
either insecurity or instability. The paradox is that 
the more we seek security against one another, the 
less secure we feel. And the more we impose con- 
trols against instability, the less stable is the ground 
we tread. The only way is to seck security with 
one another, to build stability with our own people 
taken into confidence. We must regard ourselves 
as trustees of the earth and allow no plunder of its 
finite resources for the enrichment of the few to the 
exclusion of the rest. Unless we begin to transcend 


our narrow, short-term calculations, mankind can- 
not survive the challenges of the global problems it 
confronts — the Cold War, the arms race, poverty, 
racism. The eighties present a challenge to the 
vision and ingenuity of mankind and the preserva- 
tion of dignity of the human being.O 
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SOVIET LAND 


A Magazine of Soviet-Indian Friendship 
Published Every Fortnight in English 
and Indian Languages. 



















Subscription Rates — | 
English Edition— 1 Yr. —Rs. 9.00 3 Yrs.—Rs. 18.00. 
Indian languages— 1 Yr. —Rs. 8.00, 3 Yrs.—Rs. 16.00 


SOVIET REVIEW -© YOUTH. REVIEW 


A Soviet Press Digest, with five 
issues a month in English and 
Indian Languages. 


Illustrated eight-page weekly in 
English and Hindi. All about Soviet 
Youth for Indian Youth. 


Subscription Rates . : a 
English and Indian languages— Subscription Rates 
1 Yr.—Rs. 5.00. 3 Yrs.—Rs. 12.00 English and Hindi editions each— 


1 Yr.—Rs. 5.00. 3 Yrs.—Rs. 12.00. 
SPUTNIK JUNIOR 
Profusely illustrated monthly SOVIET PANORAM A 


for Indian children in English l 
and Hindi only. . A fortnightly pictorial review of 


Soviet life in English and Hindi. 
Subscription Rates 


English and Hindi editions -~ Subscription Rates 
each—1 Yr.—Rs. 8.00. English and Hindi editions each— 


3 Yrs.—Rs. 18.00 1 Yr.—Rs. 12.00. 3 Yrs.—Rs. 30.00. 
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Jammu and Kashmir 


Hallmarks of Progress 


The State of Jammu and Kashmir, under the dynamic leadership of Jenab 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, has entered upon a new thresh-hold of progress 
during the last few years. 


* The number of villages provided drinking water facilities has risen from 125 
in March, 1975 to 1524 in 1980. 
Hundred percent electrification on villages is expected to be achieved in 
next two to three years. 
Power generation has increased from about 93 MWS. in 1974 to 208.78 
MWS. 
State expects to achieve universalisation of elementary education by 
1982-83. 


Food production which stood at 10 lakh tonnes in 1975-76 jumped over to 
12 lakh tonnes in 1978-72. This year record production of 13.70 lakh 
tonnes expected. 


' Fruit production has shown a sharply upward trend. It touched an all time 
high level of 5.40 lakh tonnes last year. 


State's cocoon production has gone up phenomenally from 6.5 lakh Kgs in 
1969-70 to 11.53 lakh Kgs last year. 


Nationalisation in all sectors of forestry is contemplated by 1984. 


Over 1700 small scale units registered during 1979-80 generating employ- 
ment for about 10,100 persons. This brings total registered units to over 
6800 with employment to 36,600 persons. 


Revolutionary land reforms introduced. 


Issued by: 
DIRECTORATE OF INFORMATION 
JAMMU AND KASHMIR GOVERNMENT 
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Power For Dynamic Growth 


In all its programmes of power expansion, the Haryana State 
Electricity Board endeavours to extend the facility of power to areas, and 
people who remain deprived of its full benefits. 


Electricity was taken to every village of the State as far back as 
November 1970, ahead of all other states. 


Harijan Basties in villages and towns of Haryana are being illuminated 
on priority basis. 


\ 


Backward and drought-affected areas have been given priority in the 
tubewell energisation programme. 


More than 2,11,000 power-run tubewells irrigate more than 20 lakh 
acres of land helping farmers and peasants to improve their economic 
conditions. 


H.S.E.B. also helps to grow employment for skilled workers in 
factories. The number of power-run industrial units has increased to more 
than 40,000 from. less than 10,000 in November 1966, the date of 
formation of Haryana State. 


Haryana State Electricity Board 
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UTTAR PRADESH ON THE PATH OF INDUSTRIAL GROWTH AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


THROUGH 


Development of small scale industries 
Extension of facilities of loans to entrepreneurs 


Establishment of 15 more industrial estates 


Expansion of handicrafts like carpet weaving, chikan, metal 
artware work etc. with the present 183 training centres 
and the setting up of 300 more new carpet weaving centres 
under the Integrated Rural Development Programme 


- Development of large and medium industries like cement 
factory at Dalla and Chunar (Mirzapur) and spinning 
mills 


* Development of electronics industry and 


* Modernisation and expansion of Bajpur (Naini Tal) and 
Sarsawan (Saharanpur) sugar mills in the Cooperative sector, 


We solicit 
People’s participation in the implementation of 
Development Programmes 








ISSUED BY: INFORMATION & PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, U.P. 
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_ A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial 
| | Sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now available | 
| | (against Rupee Payment and/or under Open General Licence.) 


as 


t 
| Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, mutftineede : 
chain-stitch Machines, overlock and Safety-Stitchk 
Sewing Mechines, Ciothes Fashioning Machines, 
Pressing Machines, Garment Presses.. 
—A variety of sophisticated modern equipment 
for clothing and leather industry manufactured by 
world famous companies tike ALTIN, CLAES ang 
others ara now made available to Garment 
industry in india. 
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B 4 Thi Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machin, class 8332 
és the product of over 100 years of experience end 
research of ALTIN factory in the manufacture 

and development of garment making machinery. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF INDEPENDENCE } 


r2 


The aim of Independence is to 
raise the living standards of the 
people. In particular the welfare 
of Harijans, Backward Classes, 
Small Peasants is our primary 
concern. 


Towards this end, Haryana is 
committed to follow Prime 
Minister Shrimati Indira Gandhi's 
20-point programme. 


The entire surplus land has been 
distributed to the eligible Harijans 
and poor farmers. A massive 
programme of generation of one lakh employment opportunities in villages is 
under way. Water courses of small farmers are being bricklined at Government 
expense. All the villages are now served with consumers stores selling essential 
commodities at reasonable rates. New industrial townships are emerging at Kundli, 
Dharuhera and Dundahera. Harijan Kalyan Nigam, Khadi and Village Industries 
Board and Handloom Corporation are helping small artisans and weavers in 
securing raw material and marketing finished products. 





Eighty percent of Haryana’s population depends on farming and cattle 
rearing in villages. No wonder that four out of every five rupees are being 
invested in their welfare. Water for crops, link roads, bricklining of water courses, 
cottage industries—all spheres of rural development are receiving concerted 
attention. 


Haryana’s watchword is that in the welfare of villages and especially the 
weaker sections lies our prosperity. 





OS" BHAJAN LAL 
ne Chief Minister 


Issued by DPR, Haryana 
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Centre for Research in Rural and Industrial Development 
1037, Sector 21-B, Chandigarh-160 022 India 


Governing Body : Chairman : P N Haksar Editorial Board : Chairman: T N Kaul 


Editor : Dewan Berindranath 
Members : 
A J Kidwai, Ahmed Rashid Shervant, Attar Singh, J P S Uberoi, Mulk Raj Anand, Niharranjan Ray 
Rasbpal Malhotra, Rikhi Jaipal and V B Reddy. 


MAN & | 
DEVELOPMENT 


MAN & DEVELOPMENT is a Quarterly journal published by the Centre fop Research in Rural & Industrial Development. 
It is a forum for exchange of ideas, information, discussion and analysis of the problems of rural, industrial, socio-cultural, 
economic and technological developments in India and the developing countries of Asia, Africa and other parts of world. 


The Match issue of the journal, yol. II No. I contains contributions of the following authors: 


The State of the Economy: 1980 — Bhabatosh Datta E an Neutrality and i 
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Technological Policy — Option for Rural Development — The Socio- 
Industry — V G Rajadhyaksha Pisces it ae Constraints — B Sivaraman 
The Complementary Role of Small .pproaches to Land Management 
adas in India — S M Patil re ESCAP Region — B B Vohra 
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K Ministry of External Affairs and a number of Governmental & non-Governmental Organizations, planners, decision- 
makers, industrialists, civil services in India and by the similar category of subscribers abroad. 

i The Centre is a Non-Profit making, Non-Commercial, Non-Governmental autonomus body registered 

o under the Societies Registration Act of India. ` 

„ Please send your subscription to the Centre : Overseas subscription 

k Annual subscription (India) Rs. 100 (postage inclusive) US $ 25 (Air mail postage inclusive) 

= Price per copy Rs, 25 + postage UK £ 12 (postage inclusive) 
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Advertisement | 


The Government is against us. The police is harassing us. For we believe 
in telling our readers the truth. WE NEED YOUR SUPPORT AND HELP. 


REAL INDIA ASLI BHARAT 


(Weekly tabloid) (Weekly Hindi tabloid) 


Publications of the Kisan Trust, Delhi, an organisation deyoted to the service 
to India’s rural millions. 


The Trust, through its two journals and otber activities, is working towards | 
providing a “voice for rural India where over seventy per cent of our countrymen, 
those dumb millions steeped in dismal misery eke out a pathetic living”. 


In pursuance of these objectives, the Trust has set up its own publication 


' division, which besides regularly bringing pamphlets and booklets on a regular $ 


basis on topics affecting the masses, is currently working on a book on “The media «< 
in the rural context”. Besides this ambitious project, the Trust is also presently $ 
working on a directory of Indians from Rural India who have settled abroad. 
Readers of our journals will have noticed that we have been advertising this for « 
the past few weeks. These two Projects, which is just the beginning, will, we hope, 
go a long way towards furthering the aims of the Trust. 


But our most ambitious project is to start a school for journalists for young $ 
men and women from rural India. The aim of the project is to select and train $ 
people from the villages. The course and syllabus will be so organised as to weigh $ 
heavily towards rural India. That we are succeeding in all these tasks, especially $ 
with our two journals, albeit in a small way, is evident from the response of those 3 
who are bent on keeping the millions in darkness. Our offices have been raided « 
by the police, copies of our issue seized without any legal notice being served on 
us. And we have been asked to vacate our present premises. 


But we are determined to bring to light the truth. To present to our readers $ 
the REAL INDIA. We ask for your support in this arduous struggle. $ 


Head Office: 

4, Lodi Estate, 
New Delhi-110003. 
Phone: 693869. 
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J. K. SYNTHETICS LIMITED 


KAMLA TOWER, KANPUR 


For your requirements of quality 


Nylon & Polyester Filament Yarn, 
Nylon & Polyester Staple Fibre and Tows, 
Acrylic Fibre 
Nylon Tyre Cord., 

Cement, 
Synthetic fibre machinery, 
Metallic Cops etc. 


Executive Office: Administrative Office: 


“Ashoka Estate”, 2nd floor, J.K.C.M. Premises, 

24, Barakhamba Road, Kalpi Road, 

New Delhi-110 001. Kanpur-12 (U.P.) 
FACTORIES : 


Kota (Rajasthan) 
Nimbahera (Rajasthan) 
Bill Akbarpur, Dadri (U.P.) 
Kanpur (U.P.) 


Indo-Arab relations based on historic ties, beginnings lost in time 
immemorial, are gaining strength with mutual cooperation inspite of 
the hurdles and obstacles being placed in the way by vested inter- 


ests. 


The League of Arab States visualises a future where these relations 
will get so firm and so close that no hostile power will attempt to 


shake them. 


Issued by: 


The League of Arab States Mission 


62, Golf Links, 
New Delhi-110003 
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education now free in West Bengal | 
and heaith 


EDUCATION 


@ With the introduction of a planned 
curriculum, á change in the education; 


system and stricter examination 


arrangement, the anarchy that was 


reigning in this field 3 years back 
is gradually on the wane. 


è Close on the heels of making 


education free upto the Secondary 


stage, the Left Front Government 
in West Bengal has moved a step 


nearer to keeping its commitments 


to the people by declaring it free 


upto Higher Secondary stage from 


the beginning of the next year. 


@ This apart, about 3.4 million 
children in the primary schools 
throughout West Bengal have 
been brought under the ‘Child 
Nutrition’ programme, much 
to the relief of the poorer section 


of the society who needed it most. 


è With all Schools, Madrasas, High 
and Junior High Schools coming 
under the ‘Full Pay Subsidy: 
scheme, and payment of salaries 
arranged through Nationalised 
Banks, primary and secondary 
school teachers have been assured 
of their remuneration at the 
beginning of every month. 


j @ Retired teachers enjoying pension 


have received’an ad-hoc increase 
of Rs. 15 per month in their 
pension packet. 


o A comprehensive programme has 
been taken up for spread of-Adult 
Education. To revitalize education 
in villages, many new adult 
education Centres will be opened 
in these places. 


@ Provision has been made through 
legislation to provide for finance 
for setting up a large number of 
libraries in towns and villages 
throughout the state. 


è Institutions for higher education 
have now been reorganised, 
developed and expanded. A new 
University has been proposed 
to be set up at Midnapur and to 
democratize administration in 


several old Universities, legislations 


have been enacted to expand 
their councils by taking in more 
elected members including 
representatives of students and 
non-teaching staff. 


The State Government is determined À BRS 


to extend the opportunity of 
education to the weaker section 
of the society who had so long 
been denied the same. 


CULTURE 


The Left Front,Government is fully 


8 conscious of the rich cultural 


IPB 3 


heritage of the State. 
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ə As a mass medium for spread of 

: cultural activities, the Government 
has taken up a leading role in 
production of films, improvement 
of Studios and Laboratories, 
expansion of Cinema houses and 
setting up of an Art Film Theatre 
and a colour film laboratory. 


e Work is afoot for development of 
drama, literature, music and art. 


è Production of children’s film and 
literature is one of the major items 
of involvement for the State 
Government. 


e Bengali language has received the 
pride of place for official use in 
all departments of the State 
Government, 


e Along with Bengali, Santhali and 
Napalese languages have also 
received recognition for official 
use in their respective areas. 

A Nepalese Academy has been set 
up at Darjeeling for development 
of the Nepalese Language. 


e An Urdu Academy has been set up 

at Calcutta for promotion and 
development of the Urdu language 
and literature. 


Of late, dark clouds of perversion 
have invaded the cultural horizon, 
But the Government is determined 
to resist this decadence with the i 
help of people who are inspired 
witha sense of social consciousness 

3 and have the deepest respect for 

* their cultural heritage. 


Let's Work 
for People- 
Oriented Education 
and Culture 





e A Folk Academy is to be set up near 
Calcutta and many Cultural Centres 
are to be opentd in different 
regions of the State to maintain, 
preserve and develop the diverse 
forms of regional folk culture. 


e An archaeological Museum is 
nearing completion near Behala. 


Government of West Bengal | 
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” That's the measure of pioneered a gange of cutting metal cutting operation, span- 
Indian Oxygen’s metal cutting equipment and accessories— ning the needs of a job cutter to 
technology. l technology that embraces every fabricator to the complex 


demands of a ship builder. 


\OL’s leadership in all its 
activities is the leadership of 
technology. Cross-fertilising 
latest trends with existing 
knowledge to breed a new 
generation of products and 
services. For progress. 
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The ‘eye’ is the photocell of 
India’s most sophisticated metal 
cutting machine—the Mayur 22C. 
A marvel in precision, the photo- 
electric scanner in this machine 
reads drawings of intricate 
specifications and directs Six 
cutters to cut six identical 
shapes simultaneously. The 
Mayur 22C cuts off a design 
office drawing and not a 
template. What's more, larger 
sections can now be cut with 
ease. 

Always anticipating the 
needs of industry, 10L has 


IOL offers the bestin technology 
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lf people are treated with honesty and dignity, eh 4. 


and are allowed to participate — me ee 
go X i _ ` in a process of constant communication. es ee 
i - they respor” with commitment.” s aA 
. ~—T. Thomas, Chairman, Hindustan Lever Limited : 
One example of this: Kalyan Singh is more serious of time, result in the kind of 
-commitngent is the story of minded. Now.that he has ‘dedication that keeps Hindustan 
Jairam Singh, Kalyan Singh and retired, he is doing voluntary . Lever salesmen trudging around 
- Kuldip Singh—three generations work: caring for the devotees in bazars in the heat and the 
of Hindustan Lever salesmen. at the Golden Temple in dust...stocking retailers with 
Jairam Singh sold Lever Amritsar. “l had seen my father another dozen tablets of soap 
products in the pioneering days and grandfather work for the -or another bottle of shampoo. 
Sof the 1920's. Kalyan Singh Company, and be treated fairly It is relationships like this— 
joined him in 1935, and for a and with consideration,” says with employees and consumers; 
. while father and son together Kuldip Singh. “This developed with suppliers and the trade, 
manned the vast Punjab in me a great regard for the that make Hindusfan Lever 


territory. Jairam Singh was a © organisation.” Strong, emotional what it is: A company of. people- 
fun-loving, outdoor man, but _ bonds that have stood the test going from strength to-strength. 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


Left must 


T search for a national political “alter- 

native” goes on, with the achievement 

of the cherished and long-pursued objec- 

tive nowhere in sight. 

se The most curious part of the political 
scenario today is that what is sought to be 
replaced is itself a strange kind of 
“national”? party lacking cohesion and 
direction, held together by dubious self- 
secking loyalty to one individual, and ex- 
ploiting the confusion, clashing personal 
ambitions and the missing link of a com- 
mon socio-economic purpose in the ranks 
of a considerably thinned Opposition 
which even in its heyday not so long ago 
failed the people who had given it a mas- 
sive mandate to provide a stable and pur- 
poseful government and in consequence 

i had to go into the wilderness. 

The Indira Congress, as developments 
particularly since the Lok Sabha election 
early this year have shown, is a party rid- 
died with, inner contradictions, personal 
rather than ideological. The inability of 
the parties opposed to it to work out as 
credible alternative reflects poorly on 


them, especially when Indira Gandhi’s 
pompous electoral promise of a “Govern- 
ment That Works” has been conclusively 
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Wake up 


demonstrated to be so much hogwash. 

Crises on many fronts have deepened in 
the last nine months, with steady escala- 
tion in the prices of essential commodities, 
the deliberate and mischievous whipping 
up of communal tensions blessed by a sec- 
tion of the administration in some of the 
States, the continuing stalemate in the 
North-eastern Region resulting from Cen- 
tral inertia and mishandling at State level, 
the calculated attempts to curb civil liber- 
ties and debilitate political opposition by 
the introduction of draconian laws in the 
name of law and order or “nation: 
security”. 

It is in the context of this ugly situation 
that the two Opposition conventions held 
recently have to be considered. The more 
important of the two was undoubtedly the 
Six-Party Convention in which four Left 
parties, including the two Communist 
Parties, participated. The other conclave, 
even if it centred round one leader, Bahu- 
guna, was by no means unimpressive in 
terms of number of delegates or represent- 
ation of different parts of the country. But 
the two conventions between them cannot 
be said to have indicated with any degree 
of precision the answers to the major ques- 
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tions troubling the mass mind in the coun- 
try. If they can be seen as a vague sign of 
hope of consolidation of secular, demo- 
cratic, forward-looking forces, they can 
also be seen as pointing to the difficulties 
ahead in facing the manifold problems 
posed by a desperate administration deal- 
ing with a disenchanted people. 

The Six-Party gathering included the 
Congress(U) and the Lok Dal, apart from 
the two CPs, the Forward Bloc and the 
RSP. Madhu Limaye’s participation and 
initiatives were hardly unexpected: he has 
been a consistent campaigner for unity of 
Left and democratic forces; at the same 
time, he is aware of the obstacles to be 
overcome. The unmistakable signs of re- 
servations on the part of the big guns of 
both the Lok Dal and the Congress(U) 
are noteworthy as also the Big Brother 
hectorings of the West Bengal leadership 
of the CPM which seems to revel in sec- 
tarianism. However, the fact that a whole 
scheme has not been evolved for a step- 
by-step march towards the goal of a viable 
national alternative need not dishearten 
anyone, for in present-day politics one 
does not expect miracles. What could not 
be achieved while Indira Gandhi was not 
in power can hardly be conjured up easily 
in a wide uncharted expanse of political 
wilderness while she has returned. The 
significance of agreement on joint action 
in limited areas does not have to be under- 
rated; and Bahuguna’s praise of the Six- 
Party initiative is also not without mean- 
ing in terms of possible joint agitations in 
the coming period. 

The limited scope of the Six-Party Con- 
vention was neatly summed up at the out- 
set by Madhu Limaye who referred to the 
“large measure of agreement not only on 
demands but also on different aspects of 
the national situation’? and added: “We 
have not gathered here to launch a united 
party, nor form a united front or an elec- 
toral alliance. We have come together to 
launch joint action on issues affecting the 
people”. The Vijayawada rally and bandh, 
as also the mass satyagrahain Maharashtra 
on October 2, have provided pointers to 
the importance of the “joint action” of 
which the organisers of the Six-Party Con- 
vention spoke. 
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Non-participation by the Janata Party 
may be regretted by many, but considering 
the closeness of some of the Janata Party 
leaders to the RSS-dominated Bharatiya 
Janata Party, this should cause no surprise. 
Morarji Desai seems to be preoccupied with 
astrological predictions about the duration 
of Indira Congress rule while Chandra 
Shekhar appears to have little time to 
devote to planning and organising a viable 
alternative even if Morarji’s soothsaying 
should prove accurate. While the onward 
march of the masses in the struggle against 
exploitation and oppression cannot be halt- 
ed by pettifogging politicians and their pat- 
rons, there are bound to be doubts about the 
immediate validity of E.M.S. Namboodiri- 
pad’s assertion that the Six-Party Conven- 
tion marked “the beginning of the search 
for a national alternative of which we have 
been thinking for a long time.” 

Doubts arise for many reasons. As is 
known, this is not the first time that at- 
tempts are being made to bring Opposition 
parties together on a common platform. It 
has been admitted that “in the last fifteen 
years two experiments were tried in Oppo- 
sition cooperation” — SVD Governments 
on the basis of a common minimum pro- 
gramme and Left-led coalitions in two 
States, and the motley “Janata experiment” 
at the Centre — and that “‘the experiments 
failed”. With such a background, there is 
perhaps much to be said in, favour of 
“cooperation on specific issues” and against 
the kind of wild goose chase implicit in 
going in for “‘artificial mergers.” 

But then, cooperation on specific or 
limited issues cannot be in a political 
vacuum; it can come about or be effective 
only when the parties and groups coming 
together are clear in their minds about the 
route they will take and the goalthey seek 
to reach. And these are not matters to be 
settled by coining a string of slogans. That 
is the most important lesson of the Janata- 
Lok Dal fiasco at the Centre. Mixing up 
of secularism and communalism, of non- 
alignment and tilt towards the West, of 
socialist rhetoric and continued conces- 
sions to monopoly houses, transnationals 
and the rural rich—that. primarily was the 
bane of Janata-Lok Dal rule. Indira Con- 
gress rule is not very different on crucial 
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internal economic questions; there may be 
a semblance of clarity on international 
problems and relations, though here too 
the come-hither approach to the multina- 
tionals on the part of some of her Ministers 
hardly fits in with a striving for independ- 
ence in foreign policy. Experience the world 
over shows however that a foreign policy 
divorced from domestic realities does not 
really amount to much in the long run. 

Thé important question is: Will the six 
parties, as also the followers of Bahuguna, 
strain themselves sufficiently to achieve the 
limited objectives they have set before 
themselves, as the first necessary step to- 
wards moving on to the goal of offering 
to the long-suffering masses a real, alter- 
native to the status-quo philosophy and 
politics that those wedded to the present 
system stand for? It is while seeking the 
answer to this all-important question that 
one begins to be assailed by serious doubts. 

First of all, while the six parties and 
those who attended the Bahuguna conven- 
tion may be agreed on the need to engage 
in joint action on issues of vital and imme- 
diate concern to the mass of the popula- 
tion, nationwide or localitywise, they lack 
ideological identity even in. broad terms. 
The differences on fundamentals between 
the Left parties on the one hand and the 
Lok Dal and the Congress(U) on the 
other, are no secret. Neither the conven- 
tion document nor- post-convention pro- 
nouncements by leaders can be said to 
have hidden this truth. 

There is, then, the attitude of the CPI(M) 
which has hardly strengthened hopes for 


multi-party unity which has to be the basis 


for forging a “national alternative’? which 
is the stated aim. The CPI(M)’s high-and- 
mighty posture in West Bengal persists, 
and the Left Front Government in that 
State is not taking kindly towards the Lok 
Dal and the Congress(U) whose weakness 


there -is not in question. Promode Das- 


gupta, who does not seem bound by disci- 
pline of any kind, has been going out of 
the way to humiliate parties outside the 
Left Front, and even within the Front has 
been throwing his weight about, often to 
the embarrassment of others in the CPI(M) 
leadership. It does not seem to dawn upon 
him that such an insolent attitude will 
necessarily invite reciprocal hostility from 
the affected entities in other parts of the 
country. The Congress(U) may not be 


able to do muth, but at least the Lok Dal 
can bare its fangs in Bihar and Uttar 
Pradesh where, despite the electoral de- 
bacle, it cannot be ignored. It is well to 
remember that Bahuguna too is not a fac- 
tor to be brushed aside, though his fol- 
lowing cannot at the moment claim to, or 
even hope to, match a combination of 
Left . parties in respect of organised mass 
base and strength. What is to be noted is 
not the strength or weakness of each constituent of 
the Six-Party platform or of Bahuguna’s set-up, but 
the need for all of them to pull together if they really 
mean to fight the forces of reaction which find a 
ready ally in the one-woman party pretending to 
govern at the Centre and in most States. 

The impact of Emergency and the fouling of the 
atmosphere associated with it provided a unique op- 
portunity to the Opposition parties, particularly to 
the progressive sections, to impart a new direction 
to national advance. That opportunity was messed 
up. The people know quite well who are all res- 
ponsible for such a denouement. But having taken 
advantage of the shameful failure of the Janata-Lok 
Dal regimes, Indira Gandhi has demonstrated that 
she and her so-called party are unequal to the nume- 
rous challenges facing the country today. There is drift 
or chaos everywhere, on all fronts — from food 
distribution to employment to communal harmony to 
participatory peace in the delicate border areas to 
promotion of national integration. The fact that the 
sudden end of a foolhardy and opinionated young 
man, sedulously projected as the Successor, has 
thrown such a large, all-encompassing party as the 
Congress-I, into utter confusion is eloquent evidence 
of the state to which the party has reduced itself in 
the eyes ef the whole nation. If those who want a 
“national alternative” need opportunity, it clearly is 
here. Whether these latter have the will and the 
vision to grasp it in the interests of the masses is the 
only question that remains. The prospect is by no 
means bright — as yet. 

It is unrealistic — indeed totally misleading — to 
talk of radical social and economic change through 
a genuine “national alternative” without envisaging 
in concrete terms how to do it in the prevailing un- 
just socio-economic order and the status-quo power 
structure. For ensuring a reversal of attitudes to the 
existing iniquitous system, a new force has to emerge. 
It can emerge only through mass action—and to the 
extent this has been thought of, even in vague terms, 
the two recent conventions may be said to have 
served some purpose. But then the new force is fated 
to be still-born if outdated and irrelevant sectarian 
stances continue to dominate thought and action in 
some of the quarters concerned, like the CPI(M) in 
West Bengal or the die-hard Charan Singh following 
in western UP. The Left parties and individuals who 
in recent years have maintained or improved their 
strength have to provide the lead now, eschewing 
intolerance as well as a narrow-groove outlook— both 
of which can bring only discredit and help them to 
squander the opportunity that the present offers. 

The Left must wake up. 


October 7 C. N. Chitta Ranjan 
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| President’s 


Well-timed 


Moscow Trip 


' O.P. SABHERWAL 


PRESIDENT Sanjiva .Reddy’s visit 
to.the Soviet Union deserves 
special mention in any catalogue 
of Indo-Soviet events: as the first 


_ Indian President to visit the Soviet 


- 


Union he certainly leaves a mark 
on the expanding list of important 
State visits exchanged between the 


‘ two countries. But this is not an 


aspect adequate to size up the 
occasion. Rather, it is the timing 
that makes it significant and 
meaningful, in the bilateral as 


' well as the global sense. 


The President’s visit was an- 
nounced when American arm- 
twisting of New Delhi was being 
manifested quite crudely: it began 
after thie Iraq-Iran war burst out 
in all its ferocity, casting a gloomy 
look over the economic-political 
perspective. Clarification of Indo- 
Soviet identity of purpose on key 
issues of the day plus strengthen- 
ing ties of friendship therefore 
acquired a significance far wider 


- than could have been provided in 


a purely bilateral framework. 

It is not mere coincidence that 
India’s ties with the super-powers 
have a sort of invisible interaction. 
After an agonising American pro- 
cedure when everything seemed to 
be loaded against India in the 
matter of uranium supply for 
Tarapur, the argument which 
seemed to have weighed most 
heavily with some of. the hard- 
headed Senators of the US Cong- 


' ress was not the talk of the terms 
of contract being violated by ' 


America’s refusal to despatch 
the two instalments of uranium 


already due; nor the idealistic. 


presentation about India being a 


4, 


sovereign state. What seemed to 
have weighed most with the Sen- 
ators was the danger of India 
seeking and obtaining uranium 
from the Soviet Union — for a 
perfectly peaceful and legitimate 
economic activity. 

Not the Senators alone: 
Washington’s policy-makers too 
are prone to watch carefully if 
their actions towards India are 
likely to push this country too far 
in the direction of Indo-Soviet 
friendship. Is it a fall-out of this 
style of reckoning that the 
Washington posture has begun to 
relax in many ways? Countervail- 
ing duties are being lifted from 
Indian textile exports and a good 
bit more attention is being paid 
to Indian, executives and Ministers 
visiting Washington. This change 
in Washington’s responses was 
specially noticeable after Reddy’s 
visit to USSR was announced. 

In the context of the prevailing 
global atmosphere, however, it is 
the coincidence of Sanjiva Reddy’s 
trip to Moscow with the turbulent 
war in the Gulf region that has 
lent it great significance. From a 
strategic evaluation of the current 
scene in India’s neighbourhood as 
well as in the world at large, it is 
in uncertain times such as the 
present that the deeper import of 
Indo-Soviet ties becomes mani- 
fest. The important thing is that 
the New Delhi-Moscow linkage 
is no patchwork, nor a compact 
for division of spoils, nor a 
conspiracy against neighbours. It 
is an enlightened communion 
which takes into account the 
mutual interests of both countries 
and is based on upholding inter- 
national values of peace and 
warding off the threat. of local or 
bigger wars. In other words, the 
higher priorities of India’s global 
pursuits coincide with its friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union, and 
it is this aspect which has been 
reiterated and reinforced by the 
President’s visit. 

The presence of President 
Sanjiva Reddy in Moscow during 
the present trying times when two 
great Asian oil-producing nations 


_— Iran and Iraq — have been 


locked in a suicidal war has serv- 
ed to emphasise the futility of war 
as a means for solving disputes of 
any type between Asian neigh- 
bours. Indo-Soviet understanding 


is thus a means not only for pro- 
moting security in this part of the 
world but also for finding rational 
solutions to problems which could 
only be availed of by external 
forces to exacerbate the situation 
to the detriment of Asian 
countries. , 

Since the visit has come in the 
wake of the Gulf war, there has 
been a great deal of talk linking 
the visit to possible oil supplies 
from the Soviet Union. Perhaps a 
little too much has been made of 
it, since India is in a position to fill. 
the vacuum from fresh sources of 
oil supplies — Mexico being one,,. 
Kuwait another. But the visit has 
also made it clear that in times 
of emergency, if oil is to be made 
a strategic weapon and India is 
denied its oi] requirements because 
of extraneous considerations, the 
Soviet Union can and will step in 
to offset the adverse effect. Till 
such times, however, prevailing 
considerations of oil trade will 
remain.’ That is, the Soviet Union: 
will provide a cushion for India in 
the field of oil during the coming 
months, and not seek to displace. 
India’s various other sources. 

It is this twin political-economic 
string of understandings between 
the two countries that make the 
President’s visit important. As has 
been noted by both sides, these 
ties are now comprehensive and 
are developing no less in ‘the 
economic field than in ` inter- 
national relations. Thus, the two-. 
way trade has reached the mas- 
sive size of Rs 20,000 million. 

Much is made out by some 
circles in India about Brezhnev 
having been absent at President 
Reddy’s banquet. The fact of the 
matter is that on that day 
Tikhanov’s wife died and as a 
mark of mourning Brezhnev and 
other Soviet leaders did not attend 
any official reception. Tikhanov, 
it may be noted, is No. 2 in the 
Soviet delegation that met Presi- 
dent Reddy. The fact remains that 
the Soviet leader, despite his pre- 
occupations and present state of 
health, has paid more time to, all 
the protocol arrangements connec- 
ted with the visit than in the case 
of any other visiting dignitary in 
recent times. The reciprocal visit 
by Brezhnev to India — expected 
to take shape in December — will 
be a fitting follow-up. (Oct. 6) C] 
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HEN Indira Gandhi 


. failure paved the 
. counter-agitation led by the ruling 


North-East :. 


.dssues for: .. 


Next Round 


“GHANSHYAM PARDESI 


came 
back to power in January 


~ this year, she madé an effort to 


resolve the Assam crisis. She in- 
vited the student leaders to New 
Delhi for a discussion on the 
question of “foreigners.” Unfor- 
tunately, the talks broke down 
amidst pulls and pressures from 
many sides, while the’ movement 
in Assam acquired larger social 
dimensions: with sinister side- 
effects. Some students got killed 
in police firing. Later one student 
was allegedly beaten to death in 
Nalbari, and this led to the burn- 
ing of Bengali villages. 

While the Government failed to 
comprehend the social and politi- 
cal issues involved, the bureaucrats 


- who could have helped ease ten- 


sion resorted to repressive meas- 
ures; causing more deaths near an 
oil complex in upper Assam. The 
passions generated took toll of 
several Bengali lives. 


The talks held in . early March | 


again proved inconclusive. The 
stumbling block was the same old 
problem of the ‘cut-off’ year. The 
way for a 


party in association with some 


_ Left parties. Dozens more were 
. killed in -police firings, while a 
_ few belonging to both communi- 
_ ties died in stabbing 


incidents. 
The entire population now con- 
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fronted communal forces in 
almost every hamiet. 

In August there was a percep- 
tible change in the ruling party’s 


strategy. Manipur Chief Minister 


- Dorendra Singh and Congress(J) 


General Secretary Mohapatra 
took a new initiative, and the 
third round of talks was held in 
Shillong in the third week of that 
month; one could feel the relaxa- 
tion of tensions and the emer- 
gence of an atmosphere conducive 
to resumption of talks on basic 
issues. . 

On September 17 began the 


. fourth round in New* Delhi, bet- 


ween the students and the Home 
Minister. The talks were ‘infor- 
mal’ and the Minister showed 
better understanding of the pro- 
blem. The discussions, which 
lasted Over a week, left the im- 
pression that some solution could 
be found if all three parties 
(Assamese students, Government 
and students representing the ‘min- 
orities’) could agree on the base 
year for identification of ‘foreig- 
ners’. There was no question of 
a ‘cut-off’ year. The Assam dele- 
gation gave clear indication that 
after detection and deletion from 
the electoral rolls of those found 
living illegally in the State, the 
question of their distribution (in 
other States) and deportation 
could be amicably settled, keep- 
Ing in view both legal and humani- 
tarian considerations. 

The Assamese seemed to have 
made it clear that detection would 
have to be based on the period 
from 1951-52 onwards. In the 
draft submitted to the Home 
Minister, they said that the 1951 
NRC (National Register of Citi- 
zenship) and the 1952 electoral 
rolls should be used for detection 
purposes. Obviously, detection 
from 1951 onwards is the basic 
demand of the Assam agitation 
leaders. On this point the Assam- 
ese are unlikely to compromise. 
But the procedure for detection 
can be simplified and entrusted to 
a tribunal set up by the Central 
Government. Refugees who had 
settled in Assam in the fifties will 
not be affected—nor their children. 

- The most important thing now 
is however to accept a base year 
for “regularisation’ of citizenship. 
It would be an emotional victory 
for the agitation leaders if the 


1951 NRC is accepted in principle 
and ‘made use of’ for ascertain- 
ing the number of refugees settled 
in the State. Then the cases of 
those who entered Assam in the 
fifties as immigrants and have 
settled in that State can also be 
sympathetically considered. The 
fate of those who came during 
the 60s and 70s has to be decided 
by the Central Government ac- 
cording to ageed norms. 

It is a good sign that the AASU 
has given a call for reopening of 
schools and colleges. When the 
talks resume next week in New 
Delhi, it is hoped the Govern- 
ment will not allow itself to be 
pressurised by groups represent- 
ing the interests of the Bengali 
community in the State. The 
Bengali petty-bourgeois class, 
Which has a vested interest in 
legalising the mass exodus and 
has links with parties thriving on 
immigrant votes, will try to pre- 
vent any change in the status quo. 
They are waiting for the 198] 
census, hoping that Bengali may 
emerge as the language of the maj- 
ority in the State. 

There was a point in the draft 
submitted by the students to the 
Home Minister which needs to be 
carefully considered. The students 
have demanded that the inner- 
line permit system (now appli- 
cable to Nagaland, Mizoram and 
Arunachal Pradesh) should be 
introduced to Assam and that the 
provision should be in force for 
20 to 25 years. Immigration from 
the rest of India into the North- 
Eastern Region must be regulated 
to protect the rights of the small 
national minorities. 

What is happening today in 
western Orissa may soon happen 
in Manipur also. There too the 
Marwari community, by resorting 
to hoarding and black-marketing, 
has made itself unponular with 
the peasantry. In Tripura the 
business community makes Rs. 10 
by hoarding salt, for every rupee 
it contributes to the ruling party. 
The present writer had suggested 
earlier that the State Governments 
in the region should take over 
trade and hand it over to coopera- 
tives. Traders from outside who 
have amassed wealth and grabbed 
lands are an eyesore, and the 
authorities should see the point. 
(October 6)0 


Moradabad: Long Haul 
ANEES JALALI 


Yok spasaD is limping back to normalcy. After 

the creation of the Moradabad Commissionery 
(comprising the three districts of Moradabad, Rampur 
and Bijnor), the Commissioner took courageous 


> steps to translate into reality his public assurance 


about preventing all untoward incidents. 

There is no day curfew now; Government offices 
and banks are functioning normally, and Government 
employees are attending to their duties. From 
September 21-22, shops in the main markets have 
reopened. Schools and colleges resumed classes from 
September 27. 

Despite all this, full normalcy cannot be -restored 


so long as work in the main industry — brassware ` 


—- is at a standstill. Exporters, shopkeepers, suppliers, 
karkhanadars (manufacturers) and karigars (artisans) 
have not yet gained the confidence to resume their 
daily work. A sense of danger still haunts them. 
Traders. from all over the country have stopped 


coming to Moradabad. There is no circulation of 


money in this industry. 
The first victims of the disturbances — the arti- 
sans — are now in the grip of hunger. Hundreds of 
them, along with their families, left the town in the 
first week of September to villages and nearby towns 
‘where their relatives and friends live. And to their 
distress the situation again took a critical turn with 
the eruption of violence on September 9 and 10. It 
was particularly abnormal on the night of September 
10 warranting the clamp-down ofa 24-hour curfew. 
This was lifted partially for two hours on the fourth 
day — September 13 -— and was wholly done away 
with ‘only on September 18. ean he 
The big question is whether, ‘despite the present 


apparent normalcy, a new explosion will not be, 


sparked off as happened a month ago. 


It is relevant to mention here the service rendered ` 


by Commissioner R.C. Tukroo. It was he who broke 
the traditional one-sided official approach, and soon 
earned the confidence of the suffering people. But 
obviously he could not end all the onesided searches, 
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hai” and “Indira Gandhi murdabad”. 


Arrests and beatings: he lessened their intensit¥. 

It was during this period when wounds had beguñ 
healing that a section of the local Congress-I leader- 
ship took the lead in collecting signatures from 
Hindus on a brazenly communal memorandum which 
was presented to the Prime Minister in New Delhi 
on September 22. They were accompanied by nearly 
500 Jana Sangh and RSS sympathisers. This action 


of a section of the Congress-I contributed to the erec- 


tion of a wall of suspicion between the two commu- 
nities in the town. . 
We may narrate here the -main features of the 
September disturbances so as to warn the authorities 
against-complacency. A Congress-I delegation visited 
Moradabad on September 7-9. The delegation mem- 


‘bers addressed two workers’ meetings in Muslim 


areas in an atmosphere of complete’ tranquillity. But 


on September 9 they were to address a Congress-I. 


workers’ meeting in Jain Dharamshala, Ghas Mandi, 
Bazar Ganj. This the communal elements exploited to 
create a dangerous situation threatening Muslim popu- 
lation and the whole town. This time the target was 
the heart of the town, a large densely-populated area. 

This was the first time Congress-I men of the town 
were meeting in a Hindu locality after the Id distur- 
bances of August 13. The “memorandum” group of 
Congress-I members felt panicky at the idea that the 
meeting would be attended among others by the local 
Congress-I MLA, Hafiz Mohammad Siddiq. They 
found a way out. The meeting was held inside the 
hall, but there was a big crowd outside booing every 
person coming to attend the meeting. Provocative 
slogans were raised. When Siddiq came the crowd 
became unmanageable. After the meeting the leaders 
were gheraoed. With the help of the police and 
Congress-I workers their cars were pushed towards 
the road. But Siddiq was the main target. It is to the 
credit of the police that no one was injured. Catcalls, 
Slogan-shouting and stone-throwing went on till they 
reached the main road. Lives were saved ‘but the 
town was full of rumours. One was that Siddiq had 
been badly injured and was in hospital. Muslims felt 
upset but saner elements assured them that the 
rumour was baseless, thus preventing an ugly turn. 
The police, however, made no arrests, even when 
tension had mounted over a very wide area. 

It was common talk in Congress-I circles that the 
“memorandum-wallahs” had brought Jana Sangh 
and RSS workers to the meeting and those were ‘the 
ones who chanted such slogans as “Hafiz Siddiq hai 

The same evening a big crowd collected at Reti 
Mohalla, About 10 p.m.,’shouting and gunshots 
broke the silence of night at this place. A boy was 
stabbed. BSF and the police controlled the situation 
and arrested many hooligans. Tension persisted till the 
morning of September 10. Around 10-:a.m., members 
of an old respected family were attacked while com- 
ing from the station in two cycle-rickshaws — as a 
result of which a young boy died in hospital and 
others were injured. The latter were saved by a Local 
Congress-I leader, Virendra Tyagi, an advocate, who 
not only: defended them but took:them to hospital at 
great risk. The attacks were increasing. Two groups 

“i (Continued on page 34) 
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Framework 
for 

Electo ral 
Reform 


S.L. SHAKDHER 


l TH success of democratic elections in a vast coun- 

try like ours greatly depends on the effective and 
purposeful interaction and synthesis of the three vital 
agencies, namely the electorate, the candidates and 
political parties, and the electoral machinery. Each 
of these agencies should play its due part in the 
broad national interest, uninfluenced by any narrow, 
_ parochial, personal outlook or approach. If this pro- 
position is‘accepted and followed universally, there 
is no reason why our electoral process, which has 
come of age, should not be further strengthened on 
right lines to achieve greater heights in the coming 

ears. 

ý In the present political and economic context, the 
conduct of elections and the electioneering campaign 
by candidates and political parties have tended to be 
costly. I shall first take up the expenses incurred by 
the Central and State Governments on the conduct 
of elections. While the 1952 elections to Parliament 
and the State Legislatures cost Rs. 10.50 crores, the 
1980 elections to the Lok Sabha alone cost about 
Rs 52 crores, notwithstanding all the economy 
measures taken to keep the costs down. It is certain 





The author is the Chief Election Commissioner. This 
contribution is a slightly edited version of the address 
he delivered under the joint auspices of the Voters’ 
Council and Citizens for Democracy in New Delhi on 
September 26, 1980. 
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that with the present system of conducting elections, 
the costs will escalate at least in proportion to the 
rise in the cost of living. Every effort has to be made 
to keep the Government costs down. I have under- 
taken two measures, which I am sure will greatly 
reduce governmental costs of future elections not 
only to Parliament and the State Legislatures, but to 
local bodies, municipalities and indeed all other elec- 
tions to public bodies anywhere in the country. The 
two measures are: issue of identity-cum-photograph 
cards to the electors and the introduction of electro- 
nic vote-recording machines. 

While Government expenses on elections are 
meticulously. compiled, accounted and audited pro- 
fessionally and can be relied upon thoroughly, the 
same cannot be said of the expenditure on campaigns 
by candidates and political parties and on political 
education and activities. There is no accurate record 


available with candidates or parties and there has so 


far been no scientific study of research to collect 
basic data for any clear conclusions to be drawn. All 
we have are gossip, rough estimates, some real, some 
imaginary, rumours or conjectures. It is not wise to 
base any firm ideas on the basis of such perfunctory 
material. Nevertheless, there is universal talk of big 
money being spent on elections. It is said that money 
comes from businessmen, big and small, foreign 
countries and all sorts of questionable sources. It is 


` not my purpose here to fathom this. But there is an 


atmosphere, too thick for any one to Ignore, that 
elections are tainted with money illegally obtained, 
and this creates a doubt whether elections are indeed 
free, fair and pure. 

The ceiling and other legal constraints placed on 
election expenses have not discouraged some constes- 
tants and political parties from lavish spending on 
electioneering campaigns and circumventing the 
accounting procedure. The actual election expenses 
incurred by candidates and political parties at present 
have no correlation to the character of the consti- 
tuency, the number of electors and the proper and 
fair means required for educating and enlightening 
the electorate to win the votes. There isan old say- 
ing that he who pays the piper calls the tune. Thus 
the functioning and working of political parties may 
become eroded and influenced by outside interests, 
thereby creating captive politics. This often makes 
the election manifestos and promises of political 
parties empty slogans not meant to be taken seri- 
ously. Further, it creates a tendency among the 
candidates and parties to subserve the interests of 
those who wield money power and are prepared to 
pay any price for shaping the policies of the Govern- 
ment to serve their vested interests. The ‘question is 
how to break the vicious circle. 

The ceiling on election expenses laid down in the 
law had not been fixed earlier on the basis of any 
objective study. It was decided arbitrarily and with- 
out consulting the political parties which are vitally 
concerned. I came to the conclusion that while the 
costs should be kept to the minimum, there must be a 
realistic approach with reference to the main and 
common items of election expenses in a constituency. 
In our zeal to keep the elections Inexpensive we 
should not make a mockery of the ceiling but should 
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accept that elections will cost money, the only govern- 
ing factor being to determine acceptable and reason- 
able limits. Asaresult of sucha study and after 
consulting the political parties on the basic norms, 
the amount of ceiling was decided upon mainly on 
the basis of the size of the electorate in a constituency 
in each state. The Government of India accepted the 
recommendation of the Election Commission and the 
ceiling was raised to rupees one lakh from Rs. 
35,000 for a Parliamentary constituency in larger 
States with proportionate variations for smaller States. 

The political parties, however, were divided as to 


.whether this ceiling per candidate: should include the 


expenses incurred by a political party on his behalf 
i(I was in favour of such inclusion following a decision 
.of the Supreme Court in 1975, which however had 
‘been nullified by an amendment to the R.P. Act jn 
the same year). I had separately recommended in 1378 
‘that the Act should be reamended to restore the posi- 
tion existing before 1975 in conformity with: the 
decision of the Supreme Court. This is a serious lac- 
‘una in our law,' rendering any ceiling on expenses 
ineffectual. : 

There is another serious lacuna in the working of 
this provision. The candidates are required to file 
returns of election expenses, but the Commission has 
only to see whether the return was filed in time and 
was within the prescribed limits. The Commission has 
not been vested with power to see whether the return 
is accurate. The Commission has to accept the state- 
ment made by a candidate as correct in all respects. 
Such a system leaves the door wide open for all 
kinds of irregularities. 

I would strongly suggest that 

(a) the expenditure incurred by the political parties 
and friends and well-wishers in furtherance of the 
prospects of a candidate in a constituency should be 
brought within the ceiling. of election expenses. Only 


-expenditure by parties on political education without 


reference to any’ particular constituency should be 


: exempt from such ceiling; 


_ 


(b) the political parties should maintain detailed 
accounts in which each item of receipt of money by 
way of subscription, donation, subsidy, etc., and each 
item of expenditure should be recorded and the 


account should be subject to periodical audit; and 


(c) The Commission should be empowered to 
examine the election returns on merits to satisfy itself 
that.they are accurate and correct in all respects. 

A connected issue is to make the political parties 
function on democratic lines. The political parties 
which make a strong demand for the conduct of free 
and fair elcctions to legislative bodies choose to 
ignore the application of the game principle when it 
comes to the functioning of their own party structure. 
It has been revealed before me in the various cases 
which I had occasion to hear that parties do not 


' follow their own constitutions and they hold no party 


elections, functioning for years on an ad hoc basis. 
Sometimes there has been tyranny of the ‘minority 
over the majority because of undemocratic function- 
ing and practices. A few persons occupying vantage 
positions in the apex body often strangulate demo- 
cratic functioning and the aspirations of the members 


of the party at the grass-roots and keep the party’ 
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under their strict control. The voice of the majority 
does not find expression in important decision- 
making, leading eventually to splits. I therefore sug- 
gest that there should be legislation making it obli- 
gatory for every political organisation to register 
itself and regulate its functioning by laying down 
broad outlines and norms. 

The cost of elections has been going up, but it is still 
undetermined what sources should be legally tapped 
for campaign finances, Candidates will have to incur 
expenditure: on legitimate items and costs will escalate 
over periods of time. At the same time, we have to 
see that deserving candidates are encouraged to stand 
for elections though they do not possess the minimum 
money to conduct their campaign. I have already 
pointed out the evils of businessmen or others financ- 
ing such campaigns out of unaccounted money, for the 
law at present prohibits them to contribute legally. 

What should be done? Considering all aspects, the 
state should be responsible for financing candidates’ 
election expenses. The legitimate election expenses 
of candidates should be progressively shifted to and 
borne by the state. It is not difficult to lay down 
norms for identifying the areas and the quantum of 
financial assistance on the basis of the poll ‘perfor- 


“mance of the political parties at an election. Such 


assistance may take the form of supply of paper, 
electoral rolls, printing of limited number of posters, 
petrol and dicsel coupons for a restricted number of 
vehicles, postage, and payments to polling agents 
and other personnel. I believe that if an election 
fund of say Rs 100 crores for a period of five years 
is created initially, it will take care not only of Gov- 
ernment expenses on elections but also of the expen- 
ses incurred by candidates and parties. 

According to existing practice the contributions 
from the Central and State Governments are ona 
50:50 basis. The Central Government will thus be 
required to contribute Rs. 10 crores every year and 
all the State Governments together another Rs. 10 
crores to such a fund. Contribution of Rs. 20 crores 
every year out of a total annual budget of over Rs. 
30,000 crores is insignificant indeed. We can certainly 
make such a small sacrifice to maintain the edifice 
of democracy which we cherish. One can imagine 
how high the prestige of political parties and candi- ` 
dates will be if they enter the legislatures with their 
heads high and with a clear conscience to do the 
nation’s business, which includes laying down policies 
for betterment of the country as a whole. There is no 
doubt that this reform will be introduced one day, 
but if it comes now, the country will prosper sooner. 

After conducting a sèries of countrywide general 
elections over a period of 30 years, we are ina posi- 
tion to examine whether there is need for restructur- 
ing our electoral process. The question is whether the 
present simple-majority system — that is, ‘first past 
the poll’ system — needs to be replaced by an equi- 
table system that would truly reflect the choice of the 
voters as a whole. There has been a demand for a 
long time that we should adopt some.kind of propor- 
tional representation so that there is correlation bet- 
ween the members of the ruling party and the opposi- 
lion party(ies) in a legislature in the same ratio as the 
votes polled by them. 
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Change is also desired on two more grounds — 
one is that at present more stress is laid on the caste 
of a candidate chosen to stand for election, and the 
second is that merit is largely a casualty in the selec- 
tion of candidates. There is truth in this analysis, but 
the question is how best to achieve the objective 
without making the system too cumbersome or cap- 
tive in the hands of a few. One idea I have advocated 
is that we may have acombination of the present 
system of direct election to 50 per cent of the seats 
in the Lok Sabha and in the Legislative Assembly of 
a State from territorial constituencies, and as for the 
remaining 50 per cent of seats, they may be filled 
from the lists furnished beforehand by the political 
parties in proportion to the votes secured by each in 
that State in the territorial constituencies. Of course, 
the advantage in the present system with all its defects 
is that it has yielded stable governments always — 
and stable Governments and functioning Legislatures 
are vital. It is to be seen whether the changed system 
will give us stable Governments and also eliminate 
the present defects or will throw up new problems 
(say, the iron grip of party bosses on the composi- 
tion of legislatures to make them ineffective). Change 
inthe system has thus to be given considerable 
thought, and a public debate is necessary. It is well 
to remember that a multiplicity of parties may not 
bring about the desired benefits expected from such a 
changeover. 

During the last Lok Sabha and Assembly elections, 
two important steps were taken which proved a suc- 
cess. With the consent of all the political parties, I 
stopped the practice of putting up candidates’ camps 
near the polling booths by erecting tents and shami- 
anas. These camps became places of campaign on 
polling day, against the law. Often such camps were 
used to collect crowds and create tension among wor- 
kers of candidates, necessitating the deployment of 
considerable police force for the maintenance of peace 
and order near the booths. By the removal of election 
camps and allowing the candidates’ agents one table 
and two chairs for the distribution of indentity slips, 
the candidates and political parties could effect a 
large saving of their election expenses. 

Secondly, the plying of vehicles on polling day 
was so regulated as to prevent illegal carriage of 
voters to and from the booths. This regulation was 
first misunderstood by the general public as unneces- 
sary intrusion into their personal liberty. It was made 
clear that the regulation would operate only for the 
purpose of cordoning off the polling area. The legiti- 
mate requirements of candidates, their workers and 
political parties for transport vehicles on poll day 
were met by allowing a specified number of vehicles 
for each carididate and his workers. When the 
measure was put into operation, it proved useful in 
restricting movement of anti-social elements from 
booth to booth for creating disorder and helping: in 
impersonation. 

-A close look at the problem of multiplicity of 
contestants at elections, which is assuming alarming 
proportions, is necessary. We have at present a 
multiplicity of parties. The three main national 
parties have split into 7 or 8 national parties. In our 
country splits are of long duration and mergers are 
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of short duration. We have nearly 30 State Parties. 
Added to this are an unlimited number of indepen- 
dent candidates, some of whom may be party ‘rebels’. 
The law permits this in the name of equal opportu- 
nity for all, but it was expected that contestants 
would exercise self-restraint and only those who ex- 
pected a substantial vote would actually stand for 
election. But this expectation has not come true, 


. With the result that a large number of candidates 


were in the election arena in the recent elections. In 
one constituency there were as many as 39 candidates 
and most constituencies had 25 to 30 candidates. 
These create a number of administrative problems at 
the last minute, such as providing additional symbols, 
large ballot papers, more ballot boxes and so on. 
These in turn involve avoidable expenditure. 

From many points of view, this is not a healthy 
trend. There are, and there may be, qualified candi- 
dates in whom the electorate may repose confidence. 
But it has been noticed that a large number of con- 
testants poll very few votes and have lost deposits. 
In 1977 and 1980, 1,356 and 3,417 candidates 
respectively lost deposits. In the recent Lok Sabha 
election, one candidate stood for election in 13 con- 
stituencies and several in three or four constituencies. 
If self-restraint does not work, the tendency should 
be arrested by introduction of effective legislative 
measures. I suggest that the present security deposit 
should be increased substantially and each candidate 
should be proposed by a number of voters as against 
one proposer at present. The security deposit should 
be forfeited in the event of a candidate failing to 
secure one-fourth of the valid votes polled. Further, 
a candidate failing to secure one-fourth of the valid 
votes should be disqualified from standing for elec- 
tion for some years. These measures would encourage 
serious candidates, and votes will not be frittered 
away. 

Before the last Lok Sabha election, the Com- 
mission formulated a revised Code of Conduct for 
parties and candidates. For the first time, the Code 
spelt out in detail the role of the ruling party and 
the Government in helping the Commission to main- 
tain the purity of elections. By and large all con- 
cerned followed the Code faithfully, as there is a 
general desire to keep our clections truly free andfair. 

Correct and up-to-date maintenance of electoral 
rolls is sine qua non for free and fair elections. In 
this country, we have to deal with the staggering 
number of 360 million voters now and further incre- 
ases in future. After every general election there are 
complaints about large-scale omission of names or 
inclusion of bogus names. When the political parties 
and people are given a chance to furnish specific 
cases of such deletions or inclusions so as to enable 
the Registering Officers to conduct purposeful investi- 
gation, they are mostly apathetic, with the result that 
some defects may continue to remain in the rolls. 
However, I should like to correct the misapprehen- 
sion that there are any large-scale defects. It is no 
one’s case that the rolls will be cent per cent accurate 
and complete all the time. Mistakes are bound to be 
there in such a huge undertaking, but our effort ıs 
that they should be reduced to the barest minimum, 
if not eliminated altogether. (To be continued) D) 
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On 


“Fasting unto 
Death” 


*C.L.R. SASTRI 


ET me, first, make myself clear. 
I am not an authority on 
“fasting unto death”. To be an 
authority on the subject one must, 
really and truly, have ‘fasted unto 
death”, and not merely proclaim- 
ed from the housetops and the 
factory-chimneys that one would, 
wind and weather permitting, do 
so. I have, so far, neither pro- 
claimed that I would fast unto 
death nor actually fasted unto 
death. Had I fasted unto death this 
piece couldn’t have been written, 
much less seen the light of day. 
Very well, then, J am not an 
authority on the subject. Still, I 
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have mused upon it for quite a 
long time in my spare noments. It 
was the Mahatma who launched 
it on the Brahmaputra of our 
politics: and. since no less a per- 
sonage than he launched it, it 
remains a part of our politics — 
and (more is the pity!) not an 
insignificant part of it, either. The 
latest to “fast unto death” was 
that “fiery particle”, Raj Narain 
of the Congress, of the Socialists, 
of the Janata, of the Lok Dal, 
and of the Janata-S. He, for the 
present, continues to be with us, 
no doubt to “fast unto death” 
later as and when the exigencies 
of politics demand it. 

The only person in our coun- 
try who, having proclaimed that 
he would do so, did, .in the event, 
“fast unto death” was that great 
Andhra patriot, Potti Sriramulu, 
who, for the sake of the forma- 
tion of Andhra Pradesh, gave up 
his life, via fasting. Hats off to 
him! Alone among so many others 
more reputed than he, he succe- 
eded tn suiting his action to his 
word. 

The point is not whether what 
he did was the right thing. The 
point is that he did it. 

Being an amateur in politics — 
if even that — I am all for the 
person who, instead of -just play- 
ing to the national, and to the 
international, gallery by proclaim- 
ing his intentions in a loud-mou- 
thed voice, does proceed to fulfil 
those intentions “‘in letter and in 
spirit”, as the saying is. I am not, 
here and now, concerned with the 
rightness, or the wrongness, of the 
formation of Andhra Pradesh. I 
am concerned only with paying 
my respects to the man to whom 
those respects are so eminently 
due. 

This apart, and Sriramulu’s 
case being the only exception to 
the general rule of nof really “‘fast- 
ing unto death” after burning the 
telephone and telegraph wires 
with the news that the person in 
question intends to do so, I 
should like to lodge my strongest 
protest against this kind of hum- 
bug — from whichever quarter it 
may issue. For it is humbug of 
the vilest kind. It is not only 
humbug: it is vanity of the vilest 
kind. No one’s life on this planet 
is sacrosanct: why, then, should 
one lay the flattering unction to 


his soul that if he dies (and of his 
own volition, too), Time will 
stand still and the work of the 
world will stop instantly? 

It was Dr. Johnson who exhor- 
ted us to clear our minds of 
“cant”: especially of moral cant. 
We, in India, are more prone to 
it than the rest of mankind: the 
word “moral”? draws us like a 
magnet. Moral cant is infinitely 
worse than other kinds and des- 
criptions of cant. “Fasting unto 
death” is one of innumerable 
forms of suicide. Why should this 
particular form of suicide be sup- 
posed to be nobler than the other 
forms? Those of our countrymen 
who have, in their time, “fasted 
unto death” (on paper) have done 
so to achieve something or 
other. 

There is nothing intrinsically 
wrong with one’s desiring to 
achieve something or other: it be- 
comes wrong only when it coerces 
the people, or the governments, 
concerned to fulfil that desire, 
however noble it may be. Seldom, 
however, are those desires very 
noble. If I were to describe some 
of these there would be too many 
wigs on the green! So I shall 
desist from doing so: I wish to 
die a natural death. 

A very “candid” friend has 
suggested that I have,,so far, not 
“fasted unto death”? because, not 
being a “VIP? — much less a 
“VVIP” — I cannot muster the 
necessary publicity: the “‘shami- 
ana”, a bevy of admirers, a panel 
of eminent doctors, a weighing 
machine and a large number of 
reporters rushing to the press 
concerning the latest news of my 
physical deterioration. Perhaps he 
is right: we all desire publicity at 
whatever cost and at whatever 
loss to our moral integrity. 

Still, I do not think I shall, for 
whatever reason, “fast unto 
death” even with the beating of 
drums and the blowing of trum- 
pets: if only because far too many 
have already done so — and, 
believe it or not, continue to be 
with us (at least until their next 
heroic attempt). 

I wish, when the time comes — 
as it infallibly will — to die in my 
own way, however humble it may 
turn out to be — “The world for- 
getting, and by the world for- 
got.” 0O 
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Reorganisation 
of | 
» Public Sector 


SOBHEN BANERJEE 
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f T public sector is very much in the news. Almost 
i every day some report or other about the dismal 
performance of the public sector is published in the 
media. This is natural as the public sector has a big 
role to play in the economic life of our nation. | 

The public sector was supposed to control the com- 
_manding heights of the economy, especially in key 
sectors like power, transport, heavy industry, mining, 
etc. Professor Mahalanobis, in his recommendations 
for the formulation of the Second Plan, noted: “Key 
industries will be established and developed in the 
public sector generally in accordance with the Indus- 
trial Policy Resolution of 1948, as interpreted in 
December 1954. The Government will also take up 
factory production of certain consumer goods which 
are of strategic importance for the growth of the 
““ national economy. The public sector must be extend- 
ed rapidly and relatively faster than the private sector 
for steady advance of socialistic pattern of economy.’ 
Later, while launching the Second Plan, Jawaharlal 
Nehru expressed the hope that massive investments 
in proposed and on-going large-scale undertakings in 
the public sector would more than justify themselves 
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- in the long run since the profits accruing from them 


would be the nursemaid for a second-generation 
industrial development. 

Such was the dream of the founding fathers of the 
public sector. But what is the reality now, after 
thirty years? From 1951 till date an estimated Rs 
20,000 crores has been sunk in the public sector with- 
out commensurate return. We are facing a crisis in 
almost all the key sectors, throwing us into an un- 
precedented economic crisis, as reflected in the rising 
prices of almost all essential commodities. In other 
words, the public sector has fallen sick, and the sick- 
ness is not such as can be cured easily. 

We have to explain. We think that the public 
sector has been attacked by a cancerous disease. The 
answer lies in Nehru’s statement quoted earlier. If 
the public sector had fulfilled that dream, it would 
have yielded a surplus of at least Rs 2000 crores per 


- annum — about 10 per cent of the investment. 


Instead, it is still in the red, which means it has to be 
sustained by the general exchequer. In the final 


_ analysis, the burden has fallen on the entire popula- 


tion in the shape of rising prices, inflation, growing 
unemployment and related economic difficulties. On 
a modest reckoning, the country has lost about Rs 
10,000 crores, being the “opportunity cost” of invest- 
ment elsewhere. 

This is not to suggest that the public sector be 
handed over to the private sector, for if the public 
sector suffers from cancer of one kind, the private 
sector suffers from cancer of a different kind. We 
know that blood cancer is dangerous, but some 
wealthy people survive by changing their blood every 
six months. They look healthy. The condition of 
the private sector is similar, since it has been able to 
accumulate a huge of sum of Rs 25,000 crores as 
black money by means of tax evasion, under-invoicing 
and over-invoicing, hoarding, etc. So we have to 
think of a different sector, and the concept of ‘trus- 
teeship’ might help. 

After initial experiments in the fifties, the Govern- 
ment has laid down certain guidelines for constituting 
boards of management for public enterprises. <A 
statement regarding this was placed on the table of 
the Lok Sabha on November 24, 1961, and before 
the Rajya Sabha six days later. Some of the major 
provisions were: Ministers and Members of Parlia- 
ment should not be appointed to the boards of direc- 
tors, the Secretary of a Ministry/department should 
not be member of any board, an officer who is also 
assigned secretarial duties should not be appointed 
director in more than 3/4 companies at the maximum, 
one representative of the Finance Ministry should be 
appointed financial adviser of the board. 

_.Accritical analysis of these and other provisions 
shows that the weakness of the public sector lies in 
too much administrative and bureaucratic control 
from headquarters in Delhi. A recent report of the 
Committee on Public Undertakings shows that in 
certain undertakings the number of officials in the 
board is very large: 5 out of 8 in Modern Bakeries, 6 
out of 9 in the State : Trading Corporation, 8 out of 
10 in Hindustan Aeronautics, 4 out of 5 in Hindustan 
Antibiotics, and all in Bharat Electricals and Hindu- 
stan Cables. The presence of a large number of civil 
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servants in the board makes it virtually a Government 
department, which thus cannot be run on business 
lines. What is significant is that, over the years, the 
public sector has failed to develop an independent 
culture, identifiable as such in a healthy and growth- 
oriented organisation. 

While it has been categorically laid down by the 
Government that an official should not serve as 
director in more than 3/4 companies at the maxi- 
mum, in practice there are officials in certain Minis- 
tries who serve as directors in as many as 8/9 enter- 
prises, in addition to their departmental duties. 
Ministers and Members of Parliament have been 
debarred from being directors of any board (not in 
the case of State Government undertakings); in prac- 
tice they retain their hold through civil servants who, 
by and large, are unable to withstand pressures from 
their political masters. It is the Minister-MP Civil 


Servant triumvirate that has virtually destroyed the - 


public sector. The chief executives of enterprises have 
little or no say in vital matters like pricing, recruit- 
ment to senior positions, salary structure, etc., which 
‘are of fundamental importance. 

Take the case of ‘pricing’, in which the Govern- 
ment has the final authority. The Fertiliser Corpor- 
ation of India was once a profitable organisation. Of 


late it has been converted into a ‘sick industry due ` 


to the conscious decision of the Government to sell 
fertiliser at a reduced price (lower than cost of pro- 
duction) to farmers. Did not this act of the Govern- 
ment adversely affect the morale and motivation of 
the employées of the FCI? The gesture to the farmers 
could well have been made through the general ex- 
chequer. l 

Recruitment of senior personnel is again the pre- 
 rogative of the Government, which perhaps explains 
the poor quality of some top executives in the public 
sector. The salary structure does not attract the right 
persons, who either opt for the private sector or go 
abroad. Even if some right persons do get in, the 
environment in the bureaucratic wrangling frustrate 
them before they settle down to serious work. They 
seize the first opportunity to get a worthwhile career 
elsewhere. 

The above are examples of direct ‘triumvirate’ 
control of the public sector. There are other forms 
of remote control too. For example, the financial 
adviser from the Ministry of Finance soon becomes 
the financial ‘controller’ without any responsibility 
for running the organisation. 

It is time for the public sector to be reorganised. 
It is also time to stop the debate about the public 
sector being meant to serve the people and not to 
‘make profits, as if profit-making is a crime. Profit 
(not made in dubious ways) is the best criterion for 


judging the efficiency of an enterprise, public or pri-- 


vate, and those condemning the profit motive are out 
to destroy the public sector for some reason or other. 
Recognising the fact that the public sector has come 
to stay, suitable reorganisation must be carried out at 
this stage so that the basic objectives of the public 
sector can be realised. Unless this is done by the 
policy-makers, the economy will get eroded more and 
more. 

The idea of restructuring the public sector is to re- 
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gain lost ground, that ‘is, to make up an estimated 
loss of Rs 10,000 crores due to early inefficiency. For 
this the public sector must be freed from the ‘trium- 
virate’ control referred to earlier. The Government 
must decide to free the public sector from bureau- 
cratic control. There must be delegation of powers and 
authority to the chief executives who are primarily 
responsible for producing results. The Government 
should interfere when there is substantial deviation 
from the basic principles and guidelines provided by 
it, not in the day-to-day running of the enterprises. 
It is therefore suggested that a high-power auto- 
nomous organisation—‘Public Sector Reorganisation 
Board’ — be formed. without loss of time. The major 
tasks of such a board will be: Freeing the enterprises 
from all controls and ensuring a proper working 
environment; determining the correct ‘pricing’ policy 
instead of leaving it to the whims of the Government; 
reorganising the boards of the 153-odd running enter- 
prises and putting them under the best technocrats 
available; determining a uniform wage policy;.etc. In 
view of the heavy responsibilities of such a board, the 


Prime Minister should be its Chairman. It should ` 


consist of a dozen members, all non-official. Since 
considerable finance is involved, a high official from 
the Finance Ministry should be member-secretary. 

Selection of members for such a board merits care- 
ful consideration. Apart from’professional abilities, 
they should be persons of high integrity and dedica- 
tion. Members of the board will be ‘trustees’ of the 
public sector. It will be their responsibility to put the 
public sector on rails. 

Peter F. Drucker in his book The Practice of Man- 
agement writes: ‘In its appointment management must 
demonstrate that it realises that integrity is the one 
absolute requirement of a manager, the one quality he 
has to bring with him and cannot be expected to ac- 
quire later on’. Kautilya has laid down twenty-four 
qualities to judge the integrity of a man suitable for a 
high government job. Some of these are: He must be 
an expert in his job, he must be friendly with his col- 
leagues, he must be pure, he should be wise, he must 
refrain from doing wrong things, etc. We have tended 
to ignore these qualities. We must search for persons 
with these and other such qualities, 

tn 

‘ ULTIMATE WEAPONS ’ 


Political leaders are still extremely reluctant: to‘see 
that the search for ultimate weapons endangers their 
countries far more than serious efforts to negotiate rest- 
raints on that search, After all, such negotiations are 
confessions of dependence on foreign adversaries, over 
whom one has little or no control. The search for 
ultimate weapons is an assertion of independence, if only 
in dreams, and a sure bet on the patriotism of one’s 
own subjects, Even the scientists who wring their hands 
and make occasional protests can be counted on to 
invent the ultimate weapons. In the scientists’ case the 
stimulus of patriotism is reinforced. 


—David Joravsky, Professor of History, North-western 
University, in The New York Review of Books, July 17, 
1980. 
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Ramifications 
of 

World 

Sugar Politics 


HANNAH WRIGHT 





Sugar has been in the news for some months 
now in India, with real or manipulated scarcity 
and ' rising price. Newspaper readers at least 
are generally aware of the power of the sugar 
lobby in the sphere of political and economic 
policy-making. The long-suffering consumer, 
apart from the cane-grower and sugar industry 
worker, needs to have an idea of the extent and 
depth of the sugar industry’s worldwide rami- 
fications. Hannah Wright provides just such 
an insight into the way the world sugar market 
works, to the disadvantage of the mass of the 
population, especially in the Third World. We 
are reproducing this instructive and informative 
article, with due acknowledgement, from New 
Statesman, September 19, 1980. EDITOR 
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Ov wish for sweetness runs old and strong. Bitter 

experience perhaps taught primitive man that 
sweet things were mostly safe to eat — but the in- 
stinct which preserved him in the jungle is slowly 
killing his modern descendants. 

As nations grow more industrially complex, their 
peoples can indulge in refined sugars (sucrose and 
glucose) where once they were restricted to the natur- 
ally occurring sugars in milk, fruit and vegetables. 
Sugar consumption rising to a saturation point of 
about 60 kilos per person per year — or 5.75 heaped 
tablespoons daily — is a sure index of increasing 
industrialisation, tooth decay, diabetes, appendicitis, 
diverticular disease, ulcers, gallstones, piles, varicose 
veins and coronary heart disease. 

And the process makes some of us extremely rich. 
In between the thin black nations who produce the 
world’s cane sugar, and the fat white nations who 
enjoy its lethality, are the refiners, traders, specul- 
ators, governments, food manufacturers and adver- 
tisers who studiously ignore the consequences inflic- 
ted upon producing nations and consuming indi- 
viduals. It is a substance as political as oil, and has 
been as influential over the years in determining the 
shape of the world we live in. 

It is as seductive to eye and tongue whether scat- 
tered on beaded raspberries, concealed voluptuously 
in meringue, or dissolved in icecream’s softness. 
Those who avoid its obvious manifestation in hot 
drinks (drinking-chocolate powder is 73.8 per cent 
sugar), fizzy drinks (Coca-Cola: 10.5 per cent sugar), 
chocolate biscuits (up to 38.2 per cent) and sugar- 
coated breakfast cereals (45.6 per cent). may be en- 
snared by packet muesli (26 per cent), tomato ketchup 
(22.9 per cent), fruit yogurt (10 per cent) or a glass 
of port (12 per cent). ‘All-Bran’ is really 12 per cent 
sugar. 

Until the turn of the century sugar, for most of 
the world, was a condiment to be sprinkled sparingly. 


. Since then, world consumption has risen by more 


than a million tons a year: supposedly savoury foods 
like canned vegetables, TV dinners, baby food. and— 
yes — special slimming foods, all have added sugar. 
Nostalgic for the primitive past, our tastebuds steadi- 
ly confuse sweetness with goodness. 

But our seminal sweet tooth is not the only reason 
food manufacturers use sugar so freely. It is a bulk- 
ing agent, allowing more air to be trapped in ten- 
derly-skinned bubbles within cakes and puddings. It 
is anti-coagulant: it provides colouring and preserva- 
tive in jams, pickles and confectionery. It gives 
‘crunch’ to biscuits and a desirable viscosity, or 
‘month-feel’, to fruit and fizzy drinks. The chief 
patissier, deprived of latticework icing kept in place 
with tiny scrolls, deprived of glazed tarts, brulee-top- 
pings and caramel-dipped eclair balls swathed in 
spun sugar, would hurl himself under the wheels of 
his own pudding-trolley. 

The crystals which so beguile us are pure sucrose, 


a compound (Cy,H_.011) which can be extracted 


from any vegetable matter, including grass. Sugar- 
cane, the best source of sucrose, is an enormous 


. grass-sugar-beet, which may be as rich or richer in 
. sucrose, yields far Jess per acre. 


Tony Hancock and George Parker both grow 
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sugar. Hancock grows it in rotation with barley to 
: ‘put the land in good heart’: he is a large, pleasant 
Englishman who boughf a north Norfolk farm with 
his RAF discharge money, and now lives in floral 
Georgian comfort. (‘Try some of this sparkling stuff. 
Might help me get talking.”) His 65 acres of sugar 
is harvested by two men in November. 

Parker grows sugar only, regiment on regiment of 
seven-foot canes rippling into the distance. He is 
“estate chairman of a cooperative: a thin, black Jamai- 
can, with red turban, gold tooth and white beard. He 
.began as a cane-cutter, hired daily, for 124 pence on 
- a United Fruit Company estate: no contract, no sick- 
pay, no union. Now, managing 400 acres of cane, he 
lives in a pill-box house on a parched, hillside estate 
called Lime Grove. l 
_ Nearly all the world’s 450-million-ton cane-crop 

is cut by a man with a knife, and often cut green 
because the juice’s sucrose content comes out higher. 
In Jamaica, and other unionised countries, it is burnt 
just before cutting, to remove insects and leaves with 
cutting edges. Then the ‘cane-lice’ creep over the 
blackened fields, ‘cutlasses’ flashing in the blaring 
. sun as they stoop to cut the sticky poles at ground- 
level. Jamaicas co-op, workers are envied everywhere 
in the cane-cutting world: they are unsackable, hold 
political power, and may earn £ 25 a week during the 
harvest. 

Philippine sugar-workers are scarcely removed 
from plantation slavery: they earn about £2.50 a 
week in the harvest (some paid in kind) and attempts 

‘at independent unionism have led to imprisonment 
by provincial military governors. The ‘cicadas’, or 
migrant workers, get less, and lack even the off- 
season security of a serf on a hacienda. 

The cane industry was founded on human bondage. 
The Spanish, first into the Caribbean, worked the 
weedy Arawaks to death,.and then exterminated the 
fierce Caribs in their greed for ‘white gold’. As 
Spanish power waned, the Dutch, the French, and 
notably the British refined inhumanity further, trad- 
ing guns for millions of African slaves to stock their 
new, depopulated colonies with labour. 


- Travelling conditions were such that ‘after three 


voyages the character of a slaver-captain is comple- 
tely brutalised’ (the words are those of a captain who 
turned hymn-writer), and the survivors were scarcely 
able to breed because of malnutrition and over-work 
— requiring, in turn, further importation of slaves, 
so that the hideous trade lasted 150 years. ‘The 
profits of our West Indian sugar’, wrote Adam 


Smith, ‘are generally much greater than any other 


cultivation that is known’: at 10 per cent yearly, with 
little tax or inflation, capital doubled within eight 

ears. boo 
á Scarcely ‘any of this.wealth remained in the colo- 
nies. Much of it went into the English mansions of 
absentee landlords, such as William Beckford’s 
Fonthill Splendens in Wiltshire, and the Caribbean 
became a sugar monoculture. | 

Napoleon answered the British blockade of his 
ports by launching the French sugar-beet industry, 
and beet cultivation spread through northern Europe 
so far as to make most countries self-sufficient in 
sugar, and make the EEC a net sugar exporter. The 
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organised power of the French agricultural votes 
ensures that today the opinions of the French sugar- 
beet lobby affect adversely the smallest Jamaican 
cane-farmer. 

Slavery, eventually, was abolished. But the sugar 
monoculture, modified somewhat by coffee or 
bananas or (for the lucky ones) oil and bauxite re- 
mained a force when the West Indian islands gained 
their independence. The USSR, meanwhile, built up 
a big, though not seif-sufficient, sugar-beet industry, 
and India, Australia and Brazil did the same with 


cane. But tiny Cuba, today, dominates the sugar ~ 


trade with 26 per cent of the world export market. 

Tropical cane or temperate beet, the crop goes to 
a factory to be extracted, purified and condensed. A 
thickened juice is boiled in vacuum pans, where the 
temperature remains below 
finally, the molasses is sown with sugar-crystals, and 
it turns into a mass of pale-beige crystals. 

This is raw sugar, and so far George Parker’s 
canes and Tony Hancock’s beets have. travelled the 
same path. But now divergence begins, because in 
colonial days it was more profitable to refine in 
Europe, and the old British and French colonies are 
still unable to refine sugar. Therefore Hancock’s 
beets — sold at national contract price to the mono- 
poly British Sugar Corporation — ‘have only a brief 
lorry-ride to the plant from which they emerge as 
Silver Spoon granulated. 

Parker’s canes are milled to raw sugar at the local 
factory, then sold to the government agency, which 
sells most of it to Tate & Lyle. A sugar trader ships 
it to Britain, where it is treated at one of three 
seaport refineries before going on sale as Tate & Lyle 
granulated. As both granulated brands have the same 
price in the shops, there’s no surprise in learning 
that Hancock should get an average return of £ 800 
per hectare, while Parker’s labour-intensive co-op 
gets about £ 550 and has trouble covering its costs. 

The African, Caribbean and Pacific (ACP) cane 
producers are not just economically under-developed: 
they are short on basic schooling. Because of a history 
of slavery, and a history of back-breaking labour, the 
cane workers stand on the lowest rung of the socio- 
economic ladder: neither literate, as a rule, nor aware 
of the possible relationship between industrialisation 
and increased wealth. Therefore, exploitation in more 
or less ugly forms can be practised by governments 
(as in the Philippines) and by multi-national com- 
panies (America’s Gulf & Western in Puerto Rico 
and the Dominican Republic; Tate & Lyle in Belize 
and Zimbabwe; Lonrho in Mauritius, Malawi and 
South Africa). True attempts to educate cane workers 
are exceptional: Hilary Robertson, an education 
officer in the Jamaican Co-Operative Movement, says 
that the difficulties in the first few years have been 
so great as to make the level of sanity in the move- 
ment amazing. 

Almost all modern sugar machinery is made in 
Europe or America, so that for ACP producers re- 
placements burn up foreign exchange — and during 
factory ‘downtime’ the sucrose content of cane drops 
hourly while it lies in the yard. India has made itself 
self-sufficient in sugar machinery, and the example 
has actually been followed by one family-owned 
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toffee-making level: 


Jamaican plantation, Clarke’s, whose factory is 
powered by an amazing old steam-engine. (“We ’re 
the only factory on the island without a gas-turbine, 
but we can replace any part of this engine in our own 
machine-shop’.) But everyone else relies on foreign 
machinery, ‘and like most ACP producers are liable 


_ ito suffer from under-developed port facilities which 


“allow sugar to be ruined by sea-spray as it achieves, 


ins finally, the stage of being ‘free on board’ (FOB). 


' . From this point, the producer nation loses all 
` ¢ontrol and profit. An ACP producer might get 
“ £ 229.52 per tonne from the EEC, but specialty 
sugars can retail at £ 680, with the difference provid- 
ing for foreign refiners, packagers, wholesalers and 
_ retailers. 3 

` - Sugar produced or refined in Britain -has its price 
supported, and more or less fixed by the EEC. A 
group of British and French ex-colonies are allowed 
to sell 1.3 million tonnes of ‘cane raws’ to the EEC 
(nearly all to Britain) each year, and there are other 
long-term deals between (for instance) Cuba and the 
USSR, or Australia and Japan. But most of the ex- 
port trade — most of it cane — is up for deals. 

The world sugar market is a spider-web of advanc- 
ed communication, with centres in New York, Paris 
and London: through it, the Indian Government 
will try to get a good return for its surplus, a choco- 
late manufacturer will try to price sugar for 1981’s 
Easter eggs, or a Nigerian dealer will look for 100 
tonnes of refined sugar. London is the biggest centre, 
and deals which cover some 36 million tonnes a year 
pass through it: telex, telephone and closed-circuit 
television bring the ends of the earth together, so 
that, figuratively speaking, the Indians, the Nigerian 
and the Easter-egg maker stand on different sides of 
a small, modernised hall in the Corn Exchange, 
Mark Lane. This is the Terminal (or Futures) Market 
for sugar where, surrounded by sophisticated equip- 
ment, the young men of the sugar-broking firms 
complete their worldwide deals by the crudest possible 
means of communication: standing in a crowd and 
yelling. 

There are 35 named members of the London Ter- 
minal Sugar Market, who must be EEC citizens and 
ultimately responsible for the money bid in the ‘open 
outcry’. Alan Laughlin, one of the small group which 
fixed the daily sugar price, says that if contracts could 
not be completed eventually by the delivery of real 
sugar, then the gaming laws would be breached: 
nonetheless, the real business of the futures market 
is in agreements to buy and sell sugar, not in sugar 
itself. Thus the Indians selling at today’s price can 
invest the, money in next year’s crop, and the Easter- 
egg prices can go out in good time to wholesalers. 
This is called ‘hedging’, and is the part of sugar- 
trading that you tell the vicar about. 

But only seven or eight million tons of real sugar 
is traded annually through London, out of 36 million 
tonnes-of trading. Most of the market’s activity is a 
complex game, in which the players may be brokers 
wearing their traders’ hats, traders, refiners or simple 
speculators, and the counters are contracts for the 
" purchase and sale of sugar at various prices and times. 
Some of the moves are ‘straddles’ (buying and selling 
in two different months at the same time), ‘arbitrage’ 
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_ scope’ 


(fancy footwork done in New York and London 
simultaneously) and options of numerous kinds. 

If a player not only trades in sugar, but also grows 
it, ships it and refines it, then his prospects in the 
game are considerably enhanced. In 1979 the Tate & 
Lyle group made 52.2 per cent of their profit trading 
in sugar and molasses. Martin Frizell, their publicity 
man, says they got all of this from tiny percentages 
made in trading for third parties, and that it wasn’t 
their. policy to speculate. But a Tate’s middle- 
manager told me bluntly that the company speculated 
when convenient, safe in the knowledge that the 
market does not record the origin of a bid. 

By the time real sugar has travelled from, say, 
India to its destination, contracts for its sales may 
have changed hands five or six times, to the benefit 
of market operators unconnected with either place. 
India, though poor, is a fairly powerful country, but 
the small cane-producers whose sugar production is 
a relic of slavery — and whose educated middle 
classes have largely emigrated — have neither the 
money nor the sophisticated manpower to play the 
market profitably. In Jamaica the responsibility for 
selling the all-important sugar crop of about $ 100 
million rests with Andree Nembhard, an intelligent 
young Jamaican girl who needs 15 years’ experience 
to be a match for the metropolitan traders. 

Drought, hurricane and lesser natural disasters all 
add unpredictably to the problems of cane produc- 
tion, leading to sharp price fluctuations which work 
in favour of the big operators. Tate’s chairman, Lord 
Jellicoe, regrets, in the latest annual report, that ‘the 
world sugar market is traded in a relatively narrow 
range and opportunities to make profits were conse- 
quently reduced’. But he adds that ‘the recent fluctua- 
tions of sugar traded annually should give us more 
— and such indeed is the case. Between 
September 1979 and March 1980 Tate’s commodity- 
trading profits were already £ 15 million. 

The’ cane-producing nations have made several 
attempts to smooth out the price fluctuations which 
can wreck small growers: the latest International 
Sugar Agreement (January 1978) tries to stabilise 
world prices between !1 and 22 cents per pound. All 
sugar producers have ratified this agreement except 
— critically — the EEC, which refuses because of a 
wish to keep the French.and German beet lobbies 
sweet. In 1979 EEC tax-payers gave £350 million 


‘by way of subsidising beet sugar to be sold cheap on 


the world market, while ACP countries tried to stiffen 
the price by holding back exports. ‘The Community’s 


. policy towards other sugar producers appears to be 


one of selfishness and cynicism, which acts against 
the Community’s long-term interests’, said the House 


‘of Lords Select Committee on Sugar Policy in April. 


The British market is a battle-ground between Tate 
& Lyle, refining cane-sugar, and the British Sugar 
Corporation, refining domestic beet: with the ACP 
producers and the EEC holding their coats. Last 
year, the Government, which owns 26.5 per cent of 
BSC, encouraged them to expand, while European 
producers are selling-in cheap in order to establish a 
market — biscuit makers and others are attracted by 
alternative sources of supply in case of British indus- 
trial trouble. 
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Tate’s, whose profit-margin is perhaps ‘one-quarter 
„of BSC’s, have probably slipped below 20 per cent of 
the market: their prospects, however, have been bri- 
ghtened by the Lords’ committée’s forthright pro- 


‘Sugar is an important part of a balanced diet’. 


Advertising massively reinforces the message. Out 


‘Of 31 food and drink ads monitored during a week-’ 


day afternoon, 19 were for heavily-sugared products, 


. 1 ACP stance, and by the take-over bid for BSC which 
.was launched in May by the highly efficient com- 
‘modity-traders Berisford’s. If the bid survives the 
‘Monopolies Commission, then the ex-slave colonies 


and. on Saturday afternoon it was 12 out of 14.1 
In 1979 £ 59.89 million was spent in press and TV. 
advertising for biscuits, cereals, convenience desserts, 
chocolates, chewing-gum, ice-cream, lollipops, pre- 


‘might derive some benefit, from the workings of capi- 
- talism — though’ as usual, the politics of the sugar 
trade look a little odd'to outsiders: Special adviser to 
‘the Lords committee, whose report was so favourable 
_ to Tate & Lyle, was Simon Harris of Berisford’s, 
whose intention is now to acquire the enhanced 
concern. .- Es? 
- Meanwhile, what is the effect on British health of 
consuming the end-products of this curious politico- 
economic machine — 114 oz of packet sugar per head 
‘per week, plus 8 oz of chocolates and confectionery 
and 9 oz of sucrose and glucose in various drinks? 
` Perfectly lousy. ' - 
As John Yudkin wrote in Pure, White and Deadly, 


There ate two undeniable facts about sugar: 1. There is no 
physiological requirement for sugar. 2. If only a small frac- 


tion of what is ‘already known about sugar were to be reveal- ‘ 


ed.in relation.to any other material used as a food additive, 
that material would be promptly banned, ` f 


Many people who rightly believe that brown rice 


and brown flour.-are better than white extend ‘the’ 


' Same idea, erroneously, to sugar, especially with ‘raw 


cane’-on the label. There is no measurable difference. 
on effect within the body — which is highly unattrac-. 
tive as described in Surgeon-Captain P.L. Cleave’s’ 


The Saccharine Disease. SOR 
All ‘over-refined foods can be over-consumed, be- 
cause they occupy less room in the gut, and sugar is 


the most refined and concentrated of all. The average . 


-daily intake of refined sugar is equivalent to.two 
-~ pounds of solid sugar-beet: imagine trying to add that 
to your other food. Over 20-40 years, Cleave argues, 
the digestive and circulatory systems are strained by 
such over-consumption, whereupon the Saccharine 
Disease can manifest itself as: constipation, diverti- 
cular disease; piles, varicose veins, appendicitis, den- 
tal caries, gum disease, mature-onset diabetes, obe- 
sity, coronary thrombosis, primary E-coli infection, 
urinary infections, gallstones, peptic ulcers, eczema, 
- acne and causal contributions to bowel cancer. 

‘Some ' nutrition-oriented doctors would add breast 

cancer and certain mental disturbances to the list. 
Others’ think Cleave neglected lack of exercise and 
high animal-fat -consumption. None doubt that 
Cleave has got hold of the right end of the stick. 
_ The British. Sugar Bureau, nonetheless, gets away 
with startling barrage of disinformation, as in its 
. freely-distributed “basic, nutrition’ film Take One 
Baby (‘very popular with middle schools, technical 
schools, and’ — saints preserve us’ — ‘in the training 
of junior nurses’.) . 

This is full of ‘artful deceptions, such as ‘insects, 
animals and humans all use sugar as their body fuel’, 
with the suggestion that refined sugar is a ‘practical’ 
source of this supply. - Along with this go parents’ 
leaflets, another film, and astudy kit, all rich with 
disinformation, summed up in one disgraceful lie: 
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is a subject of hot controversy — while spending ` 


í 


square of your height: the answer 


‘serves, sweet toppings, yogurt, sugar confectionery 
‘and just sugar.®. [1. Source, Ruth Parish. 2. Source, 


Media Expenditure.Analysis Ltd (MEAL)]. . 
And the confectionery industry still tries to suggest 
in their booklet on tooth decay that the role of sugar 


heavily on research of vaccines against tooth decay. 
There is actually no doubt about this argument, or 
about the machanism involved: plaque, a mixture of 
bacteria and saliva-proteins, forms anyway on teeth. 
Sugar provides the bacteria with food, which they 
turn into acid: pinned by plaque against tooth- 


. enamel, this causes corrosion. Each sugar intake pro- 


duces acid-deposits for about 12 minutes, meaning 
that two packs of Polos sucked'during the day will 
give five-and-a-half hours acid exposure. _' 
Dentists know all this very well, and their ‘children 
have one-ninth as many cavities as others. (They 
either. ban all sweet consumption, or keep it to one 
weekly ‘blitz’ with thorough brushing to. follow.) The 
unhappy truth is that a preventive campaign financed 
ona scale commensurate with Sugar advertising 
would almost put the profession out of a job. Before 
sugar became cheap and readily available, tooth- 


‘damage was chiefly due to fracture: around 1830, - . 


perhaps 3 per cent of British teeth were decayed, and 
by 1957 a survey of NHS patients found 48.5 per 
cent out of 1014 teeth were decayed. __ l 
Against this background, the DHSS pamphlet 
Eating for Health, which remarks that ‘sweet food 
may help a child to develop a sweet tooth, and per- 
haps eventually to lose his teeth due to dental caries’ 
is hardly a weighty or precise blow in favour of health 
education, Sugar is not as fattening as fat, but it is 
addictive, because soon after consuming a quantity 
of sucrose, blood-sugar levels rise, giving a feeling -of 
energy. It then drops rapidly — the greater the dose, 
the bigger the drop — leaving a feeling of faintness, 
and a craving for more sugar. 
Easily, a cycle sets in which leads to obesity: Dr 
D. Cradock, author of Obesity and Its Management, 
considers that most women. over 30 are at least 10 per 
cent overweight, (Divide your weight in kilos. by the 
should be 21. If 
it’s 27 or more, you are overweight.) D 
John Yudkin suggests that a safe sugar intake 
would be about 12 oz per day — safe, not recom- 


* 


mended. No one recommends sugar, except (as in ` 
‘Sporting and Military’ chocolate) as an. 


Bentick’s 
easily 

climbs. 
_ Imagine, however, an ordinary Mum trying to 
bring her children up on minimal sugar: starting 
with the problem that baby medicines come in syrup, 
and with nothing but the DHSS’s mild remarks to 
help her deal with, the advertising barrage and the 


transportable form of energy in Everest 


(Continued on page 34) 
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‘Qualification 


‘Syndrome’ 


VIMAL . 
BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


ECENTLY the Calcutta edition of 
> a financial daily advertised for 
proof-readers and mentioned that 
post-graduates would be prefer- 
red. This prompted the quip that 
the daily’s standards are so high 


that it would need D. Litts for’ 


sub-editors, and Ph. Ds for assis- 
tant editors, while its editor would 
have to be a Nobel Laureate. The 


_ joke was an unconscious summing 


up of the ‘qualification syndrome’ 
that prevails in India’s education- 
cum-employment scene. 

It is‘a phenomenon that per- 
vades every area and results every 
year in wastage of crores of rupees 
on unnecessary education. Every 
examination to. be passed and 
degree to be acquired is a stage in 
a complicated obstacles race. The 
pot of gold at the end of the 
education rainbow is a four-figure 
salary with luxurious perks in a 
private sector firm. Down along 
the line are pickings of varying 
grades. i 

It is a costly process of sieving, 
(largely done at taxpayer’s ex- 
pense) by which the country churns 
out, among“ others, doctors and 
engineers for developed countries 
and ‘management experts’? for 
foreign firms. = 

The bright 


young science 


` student, who tops his school in 


the Higher Sccondary exam, sails 
through the tough IIT entrance 
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exam, graduates brilliantly, enters 
one of the IIMs, and ends up 
selling spare parts for a multi- 
national. He may call himself a 
marketing expert but even he 
could, hardly have any illusions 
about the ultimate relevance of 


-what he is doing and whether he 


really needs all the prestigious 
degrees he has acquired to per- 
form his job efficiently. 

The MBBS feels that without 
an MD he has ‘no scope’. Even a 
girl with secretarial training finds 
she must work for a degree on 
the side if she wants a ‘better 
start’. Skill at a job, whether it is 
a doctor’s or a typist’s, is not the 
criterion for reward in the form 
of better prospects. What counts 
is the motion of jumping over one 
more hurdle in the obstacles race. 

In this context, the comments 
made in a World Bank policy 
paper on Education focus on 
some very important home truths. 
I quote the relevant portions in 
full: 

“In the last two decades, enrol- 


ment in higher education has ex- 


panded at a higher rate than 
enrolment in secondary education 
and enrolment in secondary edu- 
cation has expanded faster than 
enrolment in primary education. 
Investment in higher education 
has been at the expense of some 
other needs of society.” ' 

“formal education tends to 
be thought of as a passport to jobs 
in the modern sector and educa- 
tion at each level tends to be a 
preparation for the next so that 
many students are educated be- 
yond the requirements of available 
jobs.” 

“Developing countries need a 
trained labour force to promote 
economic growth. A key concept 
in the development of expertise is 
that of skill: determining the 
number and type of skills requir- 
ed by an economy on the basis of 
technologies and techniques ac- 
tually used in the production pro- 
cess; selecting cost-effective ways 
of acquiring thesè skills among 
the alternatives that can be offer- 
ed by the total educational and 
training system; and ensuring that, 
once acquired, these skills are 
properly deployed and used.” 

‘“*Policy-makers, employers as 
well as individuals tend to con- 
sider formal education as a pass- 


port to jobs. Educational ambi- 
tions of young people reflect 
conditions of the labour market 
rather than unrealistic career 
aspirations., To increase their 
chances of. wage employment, 
therefore, students tend to con- 
tinue their studies as long as pos- 
sible, sometimes for more years 
than required by available jobs. 
Thus a qualification syndrome 
sets in.” 

“The balance between education 
and work can be enhanced by 
tempering the ‘inflation’ of quali- 
fications, Increasing job oppor- 
tunities and modifying the supply 
and nature of education oppor- 
tunities.” 

“Among the measures to make 
educational qualifications more 
realistic are: reduction in the dis- 
parities in wages between the 
modern and traditional sectors 
and between clerical and technical 
jobs; requiring the beneficiary to 
bear an increasing share in the 
cost of his education as he 
advances within the system; reat- 
ing job specifications to the mlini- 
mum required education, ind 
wages to job. specifications raaher 
than to credentials.” t 

“In the domain of education 
policy, the principal issues that 
concern education and work 
centre around the kind of educa- 
tion or training that is best suited 
for a given purpose and the Insti- 
tutional forms that can best 
deliver it. This calls for various 
combinations of formal, non-for- 
mal, general and specialised types 
of education and training”. 

“In view of the limited absorp- 
tive capacity of the modern sector 
in developing countries and the 
resultant high unemployment rate, 
it has been recommended that 
technical and vocational education 
should encourage — self-employ- 
ment, individual initiative and co- 
operation.” 

“Systems combining on-the-job 
and off-the-job training are com- 
monly found in Singapore and 
several Latin American countries. 
Trainees are usually sponsored by 
industrial firms. Evaluation of 
these apprenticeship programmes 
shows that although costs are 
sometimes high, they are success- 
ful in training skilled workers to 
accepted standards of profi- 
ciency.” 0 
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Anderson 
Platform 
on 

South Asia 





The US Presidential election has now entered 
its final stage. Little noticed in the Indian press, 
the Independent candidate, John Anderson has 
announced his platform which contains a signi- 
ficant section on South Asia. It is important 
that a section of American public opinion, what- 
ever its size, takes a realistic view of the 
situation in South Asia. For the bencfit of 
Mainstream readers, this section of John Ander- 
son’s Platform (released on September 3, 1980) 
is reproduced here: a job which should have 
been done by Indian correspondents posted in 
USA. — Editor 





Following is the complete section on South Asia in 
the John Anderson Platform: 


INCE the end of World War II, United States foreign 
policy in South Asia has suffered from misunder- 
standing concerning the political, economic, and 
strategic importance of the region, the aims of its 
‘principal nations, and the nature of its regional con- 
flicts. As a result, we have repeatedly failed to achieve 
our foreign policy objectives in the region, and we 
have helped to create the one condition we sought 
most to avoid — namely, the extension of -Soviet 
. influence into an area whose leaders and peoples are 
inclined toward friendship with the United States. 

An Anderson Administration’s policies toward 
South Asia will center around three inter-related 
realities. 

First, India lies at the region’s center in every sense 
of the word. None of the major conflicts in the region 
can be resolved consistent with our interests without 
considering the interests of India. 

Second, there are two principal sources of tension 
in South Asia: the India-Pakistan conflict and the 
India-China conflict. Our policy in the 1980’s must 
be to avoid the past mistake of embracing Pakistan 
and tilting away from India. We must help each 
recognise that their common regional Security interests 
out-weigh logal differences that have separated them 
in the past. We must, while developing the new rela- 
tionship with China, be sensitive to India’s concerns 
about China. 
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Third, the underlying bases for conilicis among 
South Asian countries are indigenous and regional! in 
character: they are distorted, not clarified, when 
viewed solely through the prism of American-Soviet 
relations. 


The Carter Administration’s unsuccessful rush to re- 


arm Pakistan following the Soviet invasion of Afgha- 
nistan diminished our prestige, and renewed Indian 
Suspicions that the United States was building an 
informal alliance which threatened India’s interests. 

If the Soviet Union threatens Pakistan’s territorial 
integrity — a threat that would also endanger India’s 
security — we will consult with Pakistan, India and 
other countries about steps to be taken to meet the 
Soviet challenge. An Anderson Administration will] 
be prepared to consider seriously a request for arms 
by Pakistan in such circumstances. 

We believe that any economic aid to Pakistan must 
genuienly help to maintain that country’s integrity 
and economy, and should be designed to strengthen 
Pakistan’s internal stability by improving the stan- 
dard of its people. It should be concentrated in such 
areas as agrarian development and reform, road- 
building programmes, rural electrification and im- 
proved internal communication. But if Pakistan is to 
become truly secure, the governmant must be en- 
couraged to broaden its political base, renew its 
commitment to constitutional government and fair 
elections, and move toward more stable relations 
with India. 

An Anderson Administration will make a major 
effort to open a wider window to India, whose size, 
population, economic strength, military might, and 
relative political stability ensure that it will continue 
to exercise significant influence in the region. We will 
support India’s Independent role in world affairs. We 
will not abandon our commitments to other countries 
in the area for the sake of improved relations with 
India. But with quiet and patient diplomacy it is both 
possible and desirable to establish a more lasting and 
productive friendship with this enormous land. 

To help achieve this goal, the Anderson Administra- 
tion will encourage both India and China to continue 
efforts to settle their boundary controversies. We will 
assure the Indian Government that the American naval 
forces in the Indian Ocean will not intervene in inter- 
nal South Asian disputes. ` 

Our inter-related policies toward Pakistan and 
India will require diligence and courage. Nowhere 
will this be more important than in forging a position 
on nuclear materials. First, we must encourage Indja 
in the moderate nuclear policies the country has pur- 
sued since its explosion of a nuclear device in 1974. 
We will link our nuclear materials export programs 
to the continuation of such policies. Second, we will 
help to create a sense of security for Pakistan in 
order to reduce its incentives to test a nuclear device. 

Finally, we cannot accept as permanent any 
arrangement which incorporates Afghanistan into the 
Soviet orbit. An autonomous and independent Afgha- 
nistan must be our goal. An Anderson Administration 
will work with the ‘Government of India in efforts to 
influence the Soviet Union to withdraw its troops 
from Afghanistan in furtherance of the regional 
stability which we and our friends desire. [J] 
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Threat 


to 
Third World 
Agriculture 


BHARAT DOGRA 


JN a remote village of Tamil 

Nadu the farmers planned an 
agitation. While they had many 
grievances, the factor which per- 
turbed them most was the hike in 
the price of fertilisers. What they 
did not realise was that the price 
of fertilisers had been made so 
high not so much because of any 
action of the Government but be- 
cause of the pricing policies of a 
group of giant companies of the 


developed countries. The Govern- | 


ment of India had in fact tried to 
compensate this price hike by 
offering a massive subsidy, but it 
could not possibly compensate 
fully for the steep price hike in 
the international fertiliser mar- 
ket. 

The high prices of fertilisers in 
the international market have 
often been explained away by the 
rise in the price of petroleum and 
petroleum products. But in fact 
this explains only a part of the 
problem. Fertiliser surpluses for 
export are available mainly in the 
USA and in some other Western 
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éountries. Leaving aside a short 
period of excess production and 
downward trend in prices during 
the sixties, the growth and pro- 
duction of the fertiliser industry 
has been carefully monitored to 
ensure that a situation of artificial 
scarcity and high prices is main- 
tained. The price of fertiliser in 
the international market bears no 
relation to the needs and paying 
capacity ofthe developing coun- 
tries, not even to the actual cost 
of production. Instead, produc- 
tion and prices are related mainly 
to the paying capacities of the 
affluent farmers in the developed 
countries. The developing coun- 
tries have no choice but to take 
or leave the little surpluses left 
for them at the going rate. 

Several instances are available 
of the tendency of fertiliser firms 
to cut down production and main- 
tain a scarcity sifuation and high 
prices. The Wall Street Journal 
reported some time back: “Attor- 
neys-General of Washington, 
Idaho and Montana filed civil- 
anti-trust suits in the Federal 
Court accusing eight companies 
of fixing high prices and eliminat- 
ing competition in the sale of 
commercial fertilisers; the suits 
also charge that the defendants 
created an artificial fertiliser short- 
age during the energy crisis to 
drive up prices.” 

-The result of this situation in 
the international market is that 
the poor farmers in Third World 
countries have to pay the prices 
set in relation to the capability of 
the rich farmers in the developed 
countries. The Governments of 
the Third World countries are 
saddled with the burden of mas- 
sive subsidies to encourage their 
farmers to use more fertilisers. 
Despite these subsidies, the growth 
of fertiliser consumption remains 
slow because of the very high 
prices charged originally by the fer- 
tiliser firms. It has been estimated 
that only one-fifth to one-sixth of 
the total fertiliser consumed in the 
world is consumed inthe Third 
World countries, despite the fact 
that a ton of fertiliser consumed 
in the latter would contribute 
much more to increasing yields 
than a ton used in developed 
countries. While fertilisers are be- 
ing used liberally to maintain 
lawns and golf courses in the 
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developed countries, they are not 
available for the poor in the 
developing countries. 

In the highly research-intensive 
pesticides industry also the Third 
World countries are badly depen- 
dent on imports, and supplies can 
be obtained only from a handful 
of multinational giants based in 
the Western countries. A recent 
news item has drawn attention to 
the massive import of certain in- 
secticides which involved high- 
pressure salesmanship on the 
part of the foreign interests and 
their local allies and which has 
posed a threat to several indigen- 
ous manufacturers, including a 
new public sector unit. 

In the area of agricultural 
machinery, the efforts to push 
labour-displacing machinery are 
specially harmful to developing 
countries which need labour- 
intensive technologies of agricul- 
tural development to increase 
employment opportunities in the 
rural areas. Recently the donation 
of 10 million worth of farm 
equipment by the Soviet Union 
to India was widely publicised. A 
question that was not raised re- 
lates to the number of labourers 
who would be displaced by the 
use of this kind of heavy mach- 
inery in our conditions. Also, if 
past experience is any indication, 
such gifts are often used as a pre- 
text for commercial imports of 
similar equipment. Already India 
has imported a lot of heavy agri- 
cultural machinery like combine 
harvesters which, in the opinion 
of many of our experts, contri- 
bute to spread of unemployment. 

While most inputs including 
fertilisers, pesticides and machin- 
ery are made available to India by 
the developed countries at prohi- 
prices, the commercial 
interests behind these sales also 
see to it that the dependence of 
the Third World countries on 
these commodities does not 
decrease, but in fact continues to 
increase. For this purpose the 
deep penetration made by these 
foreign interests in the agricultural 
research set-up of India and other 
developing countries has proved 
very useful to them. Thanks to 
this kind of influence, the agricul- 
tural development effort of many 
developing countries has been 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The author went to Iran in August for an on- 


the-spot understanding of the extraordinary 
developments in that country. He stayed there 
K, for four weeks. On his return, he wrote a series 
of articles for different journals including Times 
of India, Indian Express, Ananda Bazar Patrika, 
. Mathrubhoomi and Illustrated Weekly of India 
and also for PTI Features. This Special Report 
is a composite piece out of all these contribu- 

tions to different papers. 
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T morning sun was not strong but the chaos that 

prevailed in the crowded customs counters at 
Tehran’s well-laid-out Mehrabad airport was over- 
powering. Fortunately for me, a couple of illustrated 
brochures on new Iran carrying Imam Khomeini’s 
portrait in my suitcase pleased the lady inspecting 
the baggage and I was let off earlier than I had 
expected. ' 

From the walls of the airport building, the father 
figure of the Imam looks down upon the passengers, 
quite a few of whom are Indians working in hospitals 
as nurses or doctors in the deep interior or techni- 
cians working in half-finished plants. One poster 
attracted me more than others — of a mosque in 
silhouette with clenched fists and an upraised bayonet 
symbolic of the new temper of the Revolution in the 
name of Islam. 

This concept of the Islamic Revolution is precisely 
what took me to Tehran: the curiosity to know what 
stirred the millions in the Shahenshah’s empire of 
glitter and gold, how the fourteen-century old call of 
Islam could be the motive-force behind a twenticth- 
century revolution. 

The presence of the Revolution could be felt as I 
was driven by a very friendly and highly intelligent 
IFS officer barely thirty years old. In a city with a 
totally Western get-up — unending streams of fast- 
moving cars with brand names familiar in any 
European city — Datsun, Peugot, Impala, Mercedes, 
Dodge — with Peykan (the British Hillman assemb]- 
ed, not manufactured, in Iran) dominating. And as 
you look around you see the street names drastically 


changed — the longest avenue, the very artery of 


Tehran, changed from Avenue Pahlavi to Avenue 
Mossadeg, Reza Shah changed to Inquilab, the 
Boulevard is divested of its prefix honouring Elizabeth 
II; Roosevelt, Eisenhower all packed off along with 
the fleeing Shah’s enormous baggage. 

There is a new air of freedom, of relaxation, 
hardly any tension in this lovely city of Tehran, 
grown in the lap of Elbruz Mountain, snow-capped in 
winter but now wrapped in the autumn haze with the 
pollution of a million strong automobiles and a 
refinery, re-started in the neighbourhood. This city 
of Chinar trees lining every road, with green patches 
nurtured with tender care by every householder is a 
living testament to the progress of affluence in this 
poverty-infested country. Perhaps two-thirds of its 
area, the abode of those made rich and super-rich, 
came up with the oil boom since 1973-74 going up to 
the hill-side, while the indescribable squalor of primi- 
tive slums, is kept away from view in the southern 
fringe of the city, bringing out more than any other 
city in the world, the stark contrast between the two 
worlds of the Rich and the Poor — the rich enjoyed 
and got soaked in the depravity of the Pahlavi’s false 
grandeur, while the poor looked up to the mosque, 
their only haven when all other political dissent was 
brutally suppressed by the Shah’s CIA-trained terror 
police, the Savak. 

A very dear friend when I left Delhi, asked me to 
find out why Iran’s revolutionaries were chopping off 
heads, a natural response to whatever came out over 
the media in our country. When I put this question 
to people around in Tehran — whether a hotel 
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acquaintance, a friendly face at the restaurant or the 
more serious-minded in the National Guidance — the 
bulk of them had the same answer: the Amnesty 
International has counted 1200 executions since the 
Revolution; did they not know that in one single 
week preceding Imam Khomeini’s banishment from 
the country, in June 1964, over 15 thousand of his 
faithful flock had been shot dead by the Shah? Does 
not the world remember that on September 8, 1978 
— only two years ago — the Shah’s troops surround- 
ed a crowd of twenty thousand in one street square 
in east Tehran and mowed down four thousand un- 
armed men and women and children by machine-gun 
fire from all sides and helicopters shooting them 
down from above? It was a magnumsize Jalianwala 
Bagh, only General Dyer did not have a helicopter. 
Today, this square is called Meydan-e-Sahoda, the 
Square of the Martyrs. 

A little outside the city there stands Behist Zahra 
Cemetry, where is personified martyrdom, thousands 
upon thousands of them lie there, with sobbing rela- 
tives sitting with the portraits of the dead, young faces 
— the flowers that gave their life-blood to end the 
satanic rule. It isa national pilgrimage which can 
move millions all over the world — only if they knew 
the saga of these revolutionaries standing upto the 
brutalities perpetrated by the Shah’s Savak. 

There is the grave of Ayatollah Talegani, one of the 
. towering personalities of the Iranian Revolution: he 
died last year after seeing the consummation of his 
dream, the exit of the hated Shah and his entourage. 
This respected leader defied the worst tortures of the 
‘Savak — his own daughter raped by the brutes in 
his presence; himself forced to drink urine in the 
Ramzan. When they washed his body after his death, 
his mourners saw branded on his body, Savak’s inscri- 
ption, “Long Live Shah? — which nobody knew 
when he was alive. At his grave, people go, men and 
women, with flowers and tears. 


TH road where I stayed in a hotel is now re-named 

Avenue Talegani replacing the old name Takht-e- 
Jamshid (the Throne of the ancient Persian king 
Jamshid). Fifteen minutes’ walk down this broad 
avenue brings you to the extensive American Embassy 
compound, now barbed wired and sand-bagged by 
student militants with rifles on guard duty. Here was 
the hub of the American overlord, now taken over 
by the sons of the Revolution. This is not a rowdy 
crowd you find when you talk to these earnest young- 
sters: for them, more than diplomatic immunities 
what matters is the nation’s self-respect, the anger of 
independent Iran at finding their bloody executioner 
of yesterday being feted by his American booses. 

Will the hostages’ be released? Ask the man in 
President’s Residence or the crowded Majlis building 
or the sombre-looking dignitaries in the Supreme 
Court: and you face the counter-question what about 
returning the Shah’s gold and the frozen national 
assets of Iran? What about uttering one word of 


regret for all the crimes committed by the Shah under, 


the American aegis? Today nobody in Tehran says 
hostages would not be released, but they ask in ex- 
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change what they genuinely believe — and the world 
has to concede — is the rightful dues of the Iranian 
people. 

From Western sources, I could learn that the entire 
brood of the Pahlavis owe their country about 17 
billion dollars which they carted away from Iran: the 
former Shah had kept aside for himself one billion 
worth of assets abroad. The Governor of the Central 
Bank of Iran, however, claims that the Shah’s loot 
would come upto 32 billion dollars. The aircraft by 
which he fled out of Iran cost 115 million dollars: its 
gold fittings — which included a solid gold toilet, 
cistern, flush, faucet and basin — are worth two 
million dollars. Obscene vulgarity indeed. 

Out of the shop windows, whether it is the pastry 
shop — where you get delicious jilebis — or the 
dressmakers or the chemists or the booksellers, you 
can’t miss the presence of Imam Khomeini’s por- 
trait, large or small. At places you come across the 
bespectacled intellectual face of Talegani. The chain 
of Kentucky Fried Chicken restaurants has at places 
dropped ‘Kentucky’ -— another sign of anti-Ameri- 
canism that pervades in Tehran today — a sort of 
catharsis after the Shah’s servile days. The * cinemas 
showing semi-blue Western movies, the discotheques 
and the dance halls are all closed — some with marks 
of their having been burnt down in the turmoil of the 
week of the revolution less than two years ago; others 
just walled up. 

In the midst of this fervid protest against anything 
American, one is baffled by the sight of the very 
same shops stacked with imported goods, the Ameri- 
can or Japanese camera, Helena Rubinstein or Chanel 
perfumes, the latest issue of Herald Tribune, the 
plastic milk pack or the packet of Nescafe, and 
paper napkins everywhere — even in a taxi — an 
entire city culture made a prisoner of American pre- 
sence, the happy hunting ground of multinationals. 
When I interviewed President Bani Sadr he repeatedly 
emphasised the dependent character of Iran’s eco- 
nomy and naturally the American economic blockade 
has been playing havoc on it. Today most of these 
goods from the West come from either the Gulf ports 
or via Vienna as Austria has not joined the American 
blockade against Iran. 

The stand-still state of the economy can be 
measured even from the hundreds of idle cranes that 
dot the skyline not only of Tehran but other Iranian 
cities as well. The Central Bank of Iran has esti- 
mated that one-third of the country’s total work 
force of nine million people, are without jobs. By all 
yardsticks, an uncertain economic situation. Inflation 
runs high, while the new regime has yet to evolve a 
clear-cut economic policy. The Imam has of course — 
issued his directive to the Government that “the 
welfare of the mostazefin (dispossessed)? must be 
guaranteed. 

I heard from a research scholar that as early as 
1961-62, assets of 361 US firms operating in Iran 
stood at 50 million dollars; out of these, 100.big ones 
earned over 30 per cent of the total profits of all 
industrial enterprises in Iran. The process was 
accelerated in later years. Some more figures were 
more startling. In 1974-75, four million dollars were 
spent by Iran on consumer goods imported from US. 
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Ten billion dollars were spent on arms purchase from 
US and eight billion dollars were paid in salaries to 
40 thousand American military advisers in Iran (each 
got one lakh dollars a year). 

The stunning figures were that out of 104 billion 
dollars earned by Iran from oil revenue between 1974 
and 1978, as much as 78 billion dollars were spent 
on imports in the same period, the bulk from USA. 

This anomaly between the euphoria on being 
freed from American domination and the helpless 
attachment to the western way of life, brings out the 
biggest contradiction that faces the Iranian patriot 
today. There is hardly anything that Iran can pro- 


duce on her own: it is a grotesque example of a one- 


commodity economy — oil. Everything else - from 
luxury goods to necessaries — weré spent out of the 
money made on oil. To this is to be added the bill 
for the huge arsenal that the Shah built. I gota 
glimpse of it when I went to Isfahan: along the air- 
port runaway, I saw miles and miles of helicopters 
rusting in the open, and I remembered a friend telling 
me that the Bell Helicopter enterprise had a base 
there, and the American engineers imported even 
their comfort girls from South Vietnam of the 
Philippines, despoiling this majestic city of Shah 
Abbas. . 

In their eating habits, the average Iranian could 
not be totally denationalised. He loves his nan and 
he takes rice, delicious Persian rice with lots of butter, 
a piece of meat, a kabob. but very little, of spice. He 
is fond of sweets and his favourite ice cream is extra- 
sweet. It is a treat to watch nan being made in the 
open bakery at the street corner, how the sweating 
youngster kneads it and the elder one skilfully puts 
it in the oven — four qualities of them — and takes 
it out, and the queue waits at the right hour to take 
it home, hot and soft. In a health survey paper, I 
found that the average Iranian diet though falling 
short of the desirable by many points, exceeds by 
150 grames in the consumption of wheat — thanks 
to the nan. 

And they take fruits in plenty — melons, peaches, 
plums and apples; and at every get-together there is 
the plateful of salted pistachio and almond: to 
munch. 

They all drink tea — without milk but mouthful 
of sugar, in dainty cups. Under the Islamic Revolu- 
tion, the beer shops that-dotted Tehran streets have 
all closed down, no alchohol even in hotel rooms 
and even the diplomatic corps is struggling hard to 
get the alchohol import permit: Would Morarji have 
been happy in the Iran of today, I wonder, since 
there is no Hinduja to help Kanti. Leaving behind 
only a sign board, the Hindujas are not to be seen, 
since their patron saint, the Shehanshah is gone.. 
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pas; with all the glamour of Tehran and the 
grandeur of Isfahan, the scholarship of Shiraz, or 


. the oil wealth of Abadan and: the chic Caspian re- 


sorts (no mixed bathing any more), the real Iran 
where more than eighty per cent of her citizens live 


-js to be found in the poverty-ridden villages. Rich 


peasants, numbering 17 per cent, hold 45 per cent of 
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` land; middle peasants constituting 39 per cent of the 

village population have just about 29 per cent of 
land; and poor peasants, 43 per cent of the population 
with less than five per cent of land. Side by side. 

-there were huge estates held by the big shots in ihc 
Shah’s court: a survey in two districts alone showed 

the Commander-in-Chief Amjadi, among others, had 
490 hectares plus a garden of three hectares. Another 
General had 200 hectares, an officer 400 hectares, 
a small fry Pahalvi 1750 hectares, and so on goes the 
list of ghastly exploitation. The survey showed_ that 
55 per cent of loans taken by the peasants was for 
their own livelihood and 91 per cent could not meet 
the cost of farm production. 

‘ Mauch is made of the Shah’s White Revolution and 
there are “‘experts’’ who still think that had Iran not 
got messed up in political turmoil, much good would 
have come out of it. In a paper presented at the 
International Conference on American Interventions 
in Iran held in Tehran last June, Dr Kazem Rajavi, 
formerly Professor of Political Science at Geneva 
University, exposed the hollowness of this claim and 
the loot cornered by the American firms from Iran’s 
countryside: it is worth quoting a passage from the 
paper I picked up in Tehran: 

“The land reforms that aimed at industrialising 
agriculture, didn’t take any positive action to exploit 
the arable land, and, as a result, 80 per cent of such 
land remained unutilised. It is strange that as’ per 
official figures, released by the former regime, indi- 
genous productive units were economically more 
fruitful than mechanised agricultural units. The for- 
mer Pahlavi regime invited the US firms to make 
investments in Jran by granting privileges to them 
such as exemption from taxes and customs duty, and 
by undertaking to bear upto 50 per cent of the invest- 
ment expenditure, and payment of 60 per cent of the 
expenses incurred on levelling of land. Out of a total 
of 40,000 hectares of agricultural land bought by the 
Iranian Government from poor farmers and put at 
disposal of the US firms, only 18,000 hectares were 
cultivated by them. This happened at a time when 
such firms had received two billion dollars in aid 
from the Government during 1974-75. If the “figure 
of 366 million dollars, wasted by the US firms on 
account of non-utilisation of 20,000 hectares of 
farmland allotted to them in 1974 and 1975, is added 
to the above, then we would be able to have an idea 
of the destructive role played by these firms in the 
Jranian agriculture.” 

Until 1965, Iran was surplus in foodgrains and 
used to export rice. But the large-scale importing of 
American wheat ruined the small peasants, many of 
whom jobless trekked to the city. ; 

No wonder that in this world of.stark impoverish- 
ment, the Iranian peasant had turned to the clergy 
for succour. The mosque pointed not only the way to 
heaven but the clergy (who drew his livelihood from 
the contributions from the faithful) offered him hope 
and the strength to resist grinding injustice. Herein 
lies the secret of Ayatollah Khomeini’s success and 
his emergence as the great Imam of the Revolution. 
(Incidentally, it is a sacrilege if he is called the 

. Twelfth Imam, Mehdi, for whom the Shi'ites the 
world over are waiting, the imam who disappeared 
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and is expected to return when the world would be 
rid of injustice and inequity). 


f: is not easy for the clerics to enforce the Islamic 
~order of society. In this context, I noted how the 
storm over chador blew. Chador is not a burqa, it is 
more like our chaddar covering the woman’s head 
and the upper part of her body. Even under the 
Pahlavis, the chador was universally used in the vil- 
lages. In the cities, the Western mode was introduced 
with such vehemence that the Iranian male or female 
‘could hardly be distinguished from a European. In 
the nationalist upsurge against Western domination, 
that the Ayatollahs led, they tried to popularise the 
chador: when they tried to enforce it there was resis- 
tance from the city-bred. The present Government 
regulation is confined to women employees in 
Government offices being asked to keep their heads 
covered with at least a scarf even if they do not wear 
a full-scale chador. During this controversy last year, 


I was told, Ayatollah Taleghani quoted with appro-' 


val the example of ‘Khanoum’ Indira Gandhi’s sari 
and her practice of keeping her head covered. 

It is not that the role of women is ignored or 
devalued under the present dispensation. Throughout 
the Revolution women fought the Shah’s regime side 
by side with men. I saw a huge mass rally on the 
Jerusalem Day in which the most striking feature was 
the active participation of a large number of women. 
Yet as part of the adherence to the Islamic law, the 
new Islamic Constitution has gone back on many of 
the gains won by women ‘in the past, such as the 
right of divorce and abolition of multiple marriages. 


HE architects of the Islamic Revolution have been 
claiming that although a theocracy, the new Iran 
is not intolerant of other religions. Imam Khomeini 


:ı inan interview to foreign press last December had 


said: “Islam does not belong to a single tribe or a few 
countries or even to all Moslems. It is for the whole 
humanity. Islam calls all people forward. Sometimes 
it calls to the faithful, but its justice is for all human 
beings.” 

' Ayatollah Beheshti, answering a ‘British corres- 
pondent’s query about some Anglicans having been 
arrested, said that nobody would be kept in prison 
for his or her belief, but if anything incriminating 
was found against anybody, he or she would have to 
bear the consequences. At Isfahan, I visited the 
Armenian Christian colony in the suburb of Julfa: 
they have their own Church and they have been living 
there for centuries. 

. However, in respect of the Baha’is, I noticed a 
degree of intolerance on the part of the Iranian 
authorities. The charge is often heard that the head- 
quarters of the Baha’i sect is at Haifa in Israel: what 
seems to be forgotten is the fact that the founder of 
the sect, Baha’ullah was exiled by the then Persian 
Government together with the Ottoman Government, 
and kept in prison in Palestine where he passed 
away, and eight decades later Israel was set up there: 
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' meanwhile the centre of the ‘sect was established 


there in memory of its founder. I heard many charges 
about Baha’is being connected with the Shah’s. 
Savak: it is difficult to accept this since recent dislco- 
sures in Tehran press itself has shown that an Islamic 
extremist group Tablighat-i-Islami was used by the 
Savak to destroy the Baha’is. I came across Baha’i 
families living in mortal fear, their children unable to 
go to school and quite a few were sacked of their 
jobs and offered to be taken back if they embrace 
Islam — not a very happy indicator of religious 
tolerance that the leaders of the Islamic Revolution 
claim that they have enforced in Iran today. Nor was 
it good politics to have expelled the only Jewish. 
member of the Majlis as part of the anti-Zionist 
campaign. 
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TH Shah with his Savak had successfully crushed 

all political parties and groups or corroded them. 
Under his regime, sixty thousand Iranians were killed 
for political offences, and about five lakhs put behind 
bars. The only spot not raided was the mosque. But 
even from there, from the holy city of Qom, about 
two and half hours’ bus ride from Tehran, Imam 
Khomeini was banished into exile in June 1964. There 
are 80 thousand mosques in Iran and a total strength 
of over two lakh clergies — maulvis, mullahs and 
theological students. These form the mass base 
and the organised network of the Islamic Republican 
Party, which controls the majority in‘ the newly- 
elected Majlis: it has an effective strength of 140 in a 
house of 220. 

There is no hierarchy in the Shiites order. An 
Ayatollah is not like a cardinal under the Pope: 
rather he resembles a guru, recognised as such by his. 
own followers. He is expected to be well-versed in 
Islamic law and mastery of Islamic history and 
theology. There is no order of monks under Islam: 
An Ayatollah, a respected divine; lives a normal, 
healthy life. Imam Khomeini is not the most learned 
Ayatollah: there are more learned ones than him, 
but he is the father of the Islamic Revolution, because 
he has the record of an implacable fighter against the 
Shah’s regime and was recognised as such by the 
people even when he had to spend sixteen years in 
exile until his triumphant return to Tehran on 
February 1, 1979. Imam Khomeini is above all poli- 
tical groupings. As an Indian observer, searching for 
parallels from our own country put it, he combines 
in him a Gandhi and Shankaracharya of Kanchee- 
puram. 

Every group whether President Bani Sadr’s, or the 
clerics or even the Communists all swear allegiance 
to Imam Khomeini. In fact, Bani Sadr became the 
President winning the election with the Imam’s bles- 
sings. 

In Iran’s present political set-up, the Islamic Re- 
publican Party is the dominant grouping of the 
clerics. It is a post-revolutionary product, having 
been formed in February 1979. Its leader is Ayatollah 
Beheshti, a powerful personality. When I went to see 
him in his chamber in the Supreme Court of which 
he is the head, I could notice his striking qualities of 
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leadership; conscious of the power of the media, he is 
the only Iranian leader who holds a regular weekly 
press conference. He speaks German fluently having 
stayed there for five years, engaged in political acti- 
vity; he speaks English slowly. Inevitably, a strong 
personality immersed in politics in all its aspects, he 
has always been the centre of controversy. 

President Bani Sadr has no party of his own. By 
and large he represents what may be termed, the 
modernist opinion in the ‘country. The strength of 
his following in the Majlis comes upto 30 in a house 


' of 220. There is also a group of liberals in the Majlis 


numbering 12 led by Bazargan who was the Provi- 
sional Prime Minister appointed by Imam Khomeini 
immediately after his returh from exile in February 
1979. This had marked the formal shift in revolu- 
tionary power as it meant the defiant repudiation of 
the Government left behind by the Shah, led by 
Bakhtiar. But the old and tired Bazargan, though 
still held in esteem and ‘is elected to the Majlis, could 


‘not manage the affairs of Government. In the Presi- 


dential election under the new Constitution, Bani 
Sadr with the support of the Imam came to power. 

As a personality, Bani Sadr gives the impression of 
a quiet Professor. When I met him at the tastefully 
decorated Presidential residence, he was working 
non-stop, while counting his rosary. A modern politi- 
cian, good at explaining intricacies of economic pro- 
blems, he did not give me the impression of a mass 
orator swaying millions; but he has the stamp of 
goodness. An intellectual who specialised in studying 
socio-economic problems, having spent 17 long years 
in France, Bani Sadr speaks French fluently and his 
children are still in France finishing their education. 
He told me about his worries — the economic crisis 
created by the US blockade and the. problem of 
restoring law and order as there are armed bands 
prowling, helped by the enemies of the Islamic Revo- 
lution —enemies within and from. outside the country. 

During my stay in Iran, I noticed that while most 
of the other political personalities have chosen to stay 
put in Tehran in the proximity of the Imam — re- 
miniscent of the style of politics in the past when it 
centred round the Pahlavi court — Bani Sadr is the 
only one who has been constantly on tour, going to 
the interior and addressing both the people and the 
armed forces. As the supreme commander-in-chief, 
he has been actively directing the operations in the 
current war against Jraq. It is worth noting that 
Bani Sadr was elected President directly by the elec- 
torate, unlike the President of India. 


ERE are smaller groups in the political field. The 
independent clergy active in the Revolution, 
centring round Tehran have got a strength of 30 in 
the Majlis but they are regarded as the supporter of 
Dr Beheshti’s Islamic Republican Party. Among the 
religious independents, there are important personali- 
ties, among them a notable one is Hojjatislami 
Kermani, who has a record of having suffered torture 
for over ten years in Savak prison and later exiled, 
commands considerable standing among the clergy. 
Another important Majlis Deputy is Azam Talegani, 
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daughter of the'great revolutionary leader, herself a 
fearless crusader. She is the one who condemned 
stoning to death ordered by a local Islamic judge in 
a case of adultery — and the upshot of the protest 
has been that no other such case of death by stonin g 
has taken place. Incidentally, the excesses of some 
of these Islamic courts particularly under Ayatollah 
Khalkhali have come in for severe criticism recently 
by President Bani Sadr and by Ayatollah Montazeri, 
who is a very powerful theological divine, often 
tipped as the likely successor of Imam Khomeini. 
One of the figures widely known abroad js Sadeq 
Qotbzadeh, the Foreign Minister. He is a follower of 
President Bani Sadr, but has no mass base what- 
soever. He has come to be known for his flamboyant 


‘ anti-Moscow postures. But he is a persona-non- grata 


with the majority in the Majlis, where he was sum- 
moned recently to explain why he had gone to 
Islamabad to get involved with Pakistan’s posture at 
the Islamic Conference: He had to put up his own 
defence, even in regard to personal charges against 
him. The new Prime Minister dropped Qotbzadeh as 
Foreign Minister but his nominee was vetoed by the 
President — one of the items in the continuing cons- 
titutional deadlock. 

It is the Imam’s personality which holds together 
these disparate groups. The tug-of-war between the 
President and the Majlis has been going on for the 
last few months: this started over the selection of the 
new Prime Minister and has continued upto this day 
over the selection of the new Cabinet and the broad 
framework of policy. Under the new Islamic Consti- 
tution the President and the Majlis are expected to 
maintain mutual understanding in the spirit of Islam, 
as President Bani Sadr told me: he said the form of 
Government envisaged under new Constitution is 
neither Presidential nor Parliamentary as per any 
Western model, it is Islamic. 

The deadiock that persists however brings out that 
the major political forces are evenly balanced. Dr 
Beheshti’s party cannot be bypassed, nor can Presi- 
dent Bani Sadr be ignored: at present, every deadlock 
is settled by reference to the Imam, but what after 
the Imam, who is in failing health, and nearing 80? 

The present Prime Minister Mohammad Ali Rajaie 
is regarded as Dr Beheshti’s man, though he is 
formally not a member of his party. In the past, he 
has had a record of having been friendly to some left 
groups: but as Education Minister until recently, he 
was known for his thorough-going bid for Islamisa- 
tion. The closing down of universities in the name of 
Islamic Cultural Revolution took place under him. 

As for the Left, it is of little consequence at the 
moment as far as conventional politics is concerned. 
The Tudeh Party, that is the official Communist 
Party, ruthlessly suppressed by the Shah’s regime, is 
active among the workers, noticeably so among the 
workers in the key oil industry: their critics say they 
are active also in Kurdistan, and perhaps in Azerbai- 
jan. It is a legal party with a daily paper of its own. 
The Tudeh openly swears allegiance to Imam 
Khomeini and his line, and seldom gets involved in 
the tussle between the President and the Majlis 
majority; but it comes out criticising Qotbzadeh 
whenever he launches his broadsides against Moscow. 
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Another Left group, Khalq Mojahedin, proclaims 
its loyalty primarily to Ayatollah Talegani who had 
a clear concept of a united front of all patriotic forces 
from the liberals to the clerics, to the Left. After 
Talegani’s death, Khalq Mojahedin came under attack 
from the Revolutionary Guards, mainly under the 
influence of the Islamic Republican Party; they were 
thrown out of their office, their paper closed down. 
But they seem to be active among the youth. Presi- 

_ dent Bani Sadr has had some rapport with them, but 
rit did not help them in the elections. 

In the extreme Left, there are the Maoist 
Fedayeens, not very large, but still divided. An 
interesting feature of life in Tehran is that all these 


port itself and quite often in your rounds. They num- : 
ber about 90 thousand as I could make out, getting 
professionalised now, as they bear. the brunt of the 
fighting in outlying regions, since the regular armed 
forces are engaged in action with the Iraqi troops on 
the western front. Recently, the chief of Pasadarans. 
has been changed, and the new man is a trusted man ' 
of Dr Beheshti’s Islamic Republic Party. In fact, this 
party counts the Pasdarans as its own armed force, 
though I am told there are Pasdarans in many places 
who have formally nothing to do with the party. 
While the Pasdarans got boquets in the euphoria of 
the Revolution, one hears nowadays of many com- 
plaints of high-handedness and corruption against 


_ Left groups spread their literature on the pavements 
, of the main roads, and put up posters. Some of them 
‘ jike Khalq Mojahedin.carry on brisk sale, and engage 


them. A very observant correspondent reported what 
a peasant in a paddy field said: “The Imam is a good 
man; he sleeps on a blanket just like me. But I don’t 


themselves in lively debates with the passers-by. 

However, in the national-level politics, the Left, 
still divided, does not count for much, and journalists, 
politicians and academics I met in Tehran while con- 
ceding the active role of the Left in the Revolution, 
do not regard it as a factor in the post-revolutionary 
politics as it has emerged uptil now. 

At the same time, it is to be noted that one of the 
immediate causes for the closing down of the Univer- 
sities and all educational institutions is the growing 
unrest among militant students against clerical domi- 

_nation. Officially the ban on university functioning is 
imposed in the name of the Cultural Revolution, with 

* the clergy engaged in drawing up a pucca Islamic 
syllabus. I-could not find aut how long this would 
take. 
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uo controls the armed forces? To scores of people 
I have put this question. The only thing one 
could hear is that the Iranian armed forces are badly 
decimated by ‚desertion and purges. Although the 
Imam announced a general amnesty which included 
even the Savak, there is little doubt that the much- 
boosted Shah’s army is in shambles today. An 
Iranian Government directive sacking all officers who 
had served under the Shah for fifteen years or more, 
led to the cashiering of nearly 20 thousand of them. 
The Western press has publicised the formation of an 
_ Tranian Liberation Army but in Tehran, this is not 
regarded as a major force, though its existence is not 
denied, nor the fact that some of the sophisticated 
planes of the Air Force have been hijacked to Iraq by 
deserting pilots. 

The abortive coup of July 9 has further fragmented 
the armed forces: the coup was given out as having 
been engineered by Bakhtiar’s men, which led to an 

jassassination attempt on Bakhtiar himself now in 

- retreat in France — a stroke of irony this, since the 

' Imam himself spent the last year of his exile in the 
same country. ' 

Tf the armed forces constitute an uncertain quantity 
in Iranian politics today, this cannot be said of the 
Revolutionary Guards which came up during the 
Revolution. Called Pasdarans, they put on shabby bat- 
tle green not as spruced up as the regular soldiers: but 
they are highly political. You meet them at the air- 
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like the people around him and the Pasdarans are 
ruining our life.” 

The US Commando attack, known in Tehran as 
the Tabas incident has left its mark. While it ended 
in a fiasco for the Americans, the more far-seeing 
Iranians take it as a portent of what may appear 
tomorrow. The official PARS news agency gave. wide 
publicity to Jack Anderson’s disclosures that the 
Pentagon was planning further action before the 
American Presidential election in November. But 
such a military action by the US would only help to 
rally the people despite all their discontent, round the 
Imam. 

Many talk glibly about coup, and if one goes by 
reports of Brezinski’s unwisdom, one cannot rule out 
the Pentagon inciting one. But the officer corps, 
though an embittered social group in Iran today just 
as the rising middle class, is totally divorced from 
the people. In Tehran in the affluent circles one 
certainly hears a lot of discontent; if you go to 
Hilton, even with the ban on alchohol and floor 
shows, you can see the super-rich upper set of the 
Iranian society. Terry Povey, one of the few foreign 
correspondents still functioning in Tehran, put it very 
aptly: “There is a widespread myth that all the pros- 
perous Iranians have fied, but this is not so. Many 
families are split, with some members left in Iran ` 
minding the property and others in Europe or North 
America worrying about the exchange rates”. 
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[SFAH AN nisf-i Jahan — Isfahan is half the world ! 


In the soft morning breeze driving down Isfahan’s 
chinar-lined empty streets, with the magnificent dome 
of the Masjid-i-Shah visible in the distance, the old 
driver of the car suddenly with a wide sweep of his 
hand, and pride glowing in his eyes exclaimed that 
this city, his own, embraces half the world. For me, 
it was like a flash-back into history. > 

This is the city of Shah Abbas the Great, his was 
the age of the immortals — Akbar, Elizabeth I, 
Sultan Suleiman and Charles of Spain. Isfahan nest- 
ling in a green valley encircled by rugged mountains, 
is a beautiful city whose walls have seen the caval- 
cade of Time. As I went up the balcony of the Ali 
Kapu Palace, with its slender columns of solid timber 
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and looked out, it was like being in the presence of 
History. From this balcony, Shah Abbas would look 
out and watch below his favourite polo match in the 
Meydan-e-Shah, now despoiled by car parks and an 
iron-grilled “enclosure encasing a tank. I tried to 
recapture the scene four hundred years ago: here in 
front of me, in this Meydan—seven times the size of 
Venice’s Piazza of San Marco and twice as large as 
Moscow’s Red Square, as the guide book tells me — 
would come caravans from all over Asia and beyond: 
the Venetian would be rubbing shoulders with the 
Arab, the Englishman would be anxiously seeking 
audience of the Shah. Jt was indeed half the world, 
this Isfahan. 

Round this Meydan, stands not only the Palace 
but the Great Mosque, now renamed Masjid-i- 
Khomeini, though the Isfahani still calls it after Shah 
Abbas — Masjid-I-Shah — and the smaller but still 
more exquisite Lutfullah Mosque facing the Palace 
across the square. At the far end, you come to Qaisari- 
yeh, the Royal Bazaar, bustling with life where you 
can buy everything from Persian carpet to fresh fish; 
and all round runs a two-storeyed arcade. I remember- 
ed Wilfrid Blunt’s words: “To spend an hour in the 
Meydan and the buildings that abut on it is to get 
closer to Persia than by reading a hundred books”. 

A chance meeting with two Pakistani boys from 
Karachi, brought to me, as if in a flash, what 
Isfahan means to me personally coming all the way 
from Hindustan. This City of History is one of the 
fountain-heads of my country’s great civilisation: from 
here has gone out across the centuries, the stream of 
Persian culture to enrich what has emerged as the 
cultural heritage of India. The grandeur and the 
beauty of the Mughal architecture, from the incom- 
parable domes to the intricate designs, the panels on 
the walls, the inland work by master craftsmen — all 
this I could see around me as I spend hours in 
Isfahan. Isfahan is the city of blue tiles, while we 
have marble and red sandstone. 

The quandrangle of the Madraseh-i-Madari-Shah 
(the Madrasa named after the mother of the Shah) with 
the imposing ivansand the sanctuary surrounding it, 
has the umistakable air of a centre of learning that it 
has long been: from the rooms around the quadrangle, 
one could hear discourses and discussions going on. 

At the other end of the town I saw the most 
impressive Masjid-i-Jami (the Friday Mosque) built 
and extended over centuries, each of which has left 
its mark on this huge complex. Earnest youngmen per- 
ched on scaffoldings are engaged in renovation work. 

Isfahan is a city of bridges across Zayandeh-rud, 
the half hidden river that runs through the city. The 
most beautiful is the Khwaju Bridge with its pavilions 
and sluice gates. On one of the pavilions, I was told 
there was an inscription, no longer to be seen, which 
said: “The world is truly a Bridge; pass over it. 
Weigh and measure all that you meet with on your 
passage. Everywhere Evil encomposses the Good and 
transcends it.” 


© 
o look at Iran today from this bridgehead of 


civilisation at Isfahan is perhaps the best way to 
get into the essence ofthis amazing revolution that 
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baffles all definition. The Íranian has long been known 
for his refined culture, his soft-spoken manners, his 
leisureliness: how could he rise in millions to bring 
about a revolution? 

Contrary to what has been put across by the mass 
media ‘around the world, this was not a ghastly up- 
heaval of barbarians. The impulse behind the mass 
rising of the last two years in Iran is the urge for 
freedom and the pride in one’s heritage. 

To gtasp the inner urge of the Iranian people, the 
urge that set masses in motion against the Pahlavi raj 
with all its borrowed plumage, one has to sense the 
intense self-respect of a proud Persian. That self- 
respect of the nation was hurt by the American 
suzerainty that had been imposed upon Iran in the 
last three decades. The virtual extra-territorial status 
that the Americans were enjoying offended the dignity 
of the Iranian people, reared in the heritage of Shah 
Abbas, proud of the glory that be had left behind. 

The dethroned Shah with his worship of the Dollar 
put up a grand show, tracing his descent from the 
forgotten emperors of Persepolis, a tamasha in 197] 
which struck no chord in the mind and heart of any 
Iranian patriot, for whom History begins at the 
Isfahan of Shah Abbas. Isfahan was ignored by the 
short-sighted Shah, whose court wallowed in the 
vulgarity of wealth in Tehran — a court which was 
propped up with unspeakable cruelty by the CIA- 
trained terror police, the Savak. The Shah’s idea of 
modernising his people was to go in whole hog for 
grovelling imitation of the West, and one of its 
ghastly achievements was to turn a large section of 
the youth into drug addicts, which a well oiled drug 
racket prospered, at the head of which was the 
Shah’s blessed twin sister. This culture thus rose on 
no solid foundation in the history of the Iranian 
people who are reared in the majesty of the Persian 
culture. l 

Imam Khomeini and the Ayatollahs who stood 
against the Shah might have been inspired by 
the call of Islam, but deep down in the mind of 
the common humanity, the response, the unprece- 
dented response that they evoked is a strange mix of 
faith and nationalism. The Ayatollahs may be emp- 
hasising the power of faith in building a new order 
of society on the debris of the satanic regime of the 
Shah as they looked‘at it. But in the new Iran the 
pull of nationalism is no less powerful. What we are 
witnessing today in Iran is the power of nationalism 
long humiliated by the trappings of a vassal to the new 
imperial power that is America. It has found expres- 
sion in the upsurge of religious fervour, because the 
men who led it and are still leading it are ardent 
devotees of Islam, inspired by the dream of a Shi’ite 
millennium making the world ready for the advent 
of the Twelfth Imam, the Mehdi. 

The Shi'ite approach to wordly problems, to state- 
craft for instance, has got all the elements of an 
anarcho-syndicalist outlook, This is reflected in the 
new Constitution of the Islamic Republic, which has 


‘set up an extraordinarily cumbersome system, in 


Which the President and the Majlis, both directly 
elected by the people, can virtually veto each other’s 
decisions, while the entire corpus of law is entrusted 
to a body of learned theologians charged with ensur- 
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ing that the new tevolutionary society is guided by 


the letter and spirit of Islamic jurisprudence. 

Here comes ‘the source of potential conflict with 
the modernists, who though trounced because the 
Shah’s entourage itself claimed to belong to this 
camp, are by no mz2ans eliminated. Iran today is the 
theatre of intense debate, mainly ideological. Some 
of the modern minds —-Ali Shariati who died three 
years ago at the early age of 44 was perhaps the fore- 
most among them — have been striving hard to bring 
about a synthesis between the tenets of Islam and the 
imperatives of a modern society: perhaps in no other 
country in the Islamic world so much of intellectual 
ferment has been generated in the attempt to build a 
twentieth century structure on the tenets of seventh- 
century Islam. Today in Tehran and many other 
centres of intellectual life from Tabriz to Shiraz, 
from Qom to Méeshed, the learned are debating 
whether private property is permissible under Islam 
and if so, what should be the limit; how interest on 
loans can be transformed into service charges: what 
should be the principles on which the education sys- 
tem should work in an Islamic Republic. From 
_ President Bani Sadr, to the former Prime Minister 
Bazargan, to academics in the University and theo- 
logians at Qom, the foremost centre of Islam scholar- 
ship in Iran today, these questions are being discus- 
sed at a level of seriousness rarely to be seen. 
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[vam Khomeint who personifies the spirit of the 

Islamic Revolution, lives today in a secluded 
suburb of. Tehran, guiding the nation despite his fail- 
ing health. From a call for an Islamic Revolution 
far beyond the borders of Iran, the Imam’s directive 
comes even on matters mundane, such as how to pur- 
chase foreign exchange. Specifically named in the 
Constitution as the Leader of the Revolution, Imam 
Khomeini reflects in his pronouncements the anomaly 
as also the imponderables of the Shi’ite ideology 
when applied to present-day conditions. Perhaps it 
raises more questions than it answers. 

It is certainly difficult to understand Imam Kho- 
meini’s ideology by the digits of modern times. His 
total commitment is to Islam, particularly of the Shri 
variant. For him, the overthrow of the Shah’s sat- 
anic regime was an Act of God. He claims, as he 
did when he addressed the Qods (Jerusalem) Libera- 
tion Congress in Tehran on August 9, that the people 
of Iran in the struggle against the Shah had no arms 
but they possessed “spiritual weapons, that is, faith 
in ideology, in the Almighty God and belief'in the 
unity of purpose”; and when the people were wistfully 
wanting an Islamic Republic, “then a sudden spark 
came from the Almighty. It awakened us and made 
the impossible possible,” reiterating that “neither our 
nation received a single gun from outside nor the 
governments helped us.” ` 

From this success within the country, Imam 
Khomeini projects the experience to the sphere of 
foreign affairs and believes with utter seriousness that 
the mightiest of powers can be overturned by what he 
calls ‘spiritual weapons’’. He elaborates his thesis 
that it is the propaganda of satanic forces that depili- 
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tates the morale of the people: “Governments and 
nations keep repeating that it is not possible to coun- 
ter the superpowers. These ‘impossibles’? should be 
taken out of their heads and instead, ‘possible’ should 
be inserted”. 

In this context, the leader of the Islamic Revolu- 
tion .condemns nationalism. Keeping in view the 
Pahlavi rulers’ exploitation of nationalist sentiments 
as a cover for their oppressive regime, the Imam 
seems to have gone to the other extreme of denounc- 
ing nationalism altogether: “Over many years, 
people unaware of the facts, though some with no 
ill intentions, raised the voice of nationalism, the 
Same nationalism that wanted to do away with Imam 
in Iran”. He repeated with emphasis: “We have no 
use for nationalists, but we need people with Islamic 
ideas. Islam is against nationalism beeause it only 
claims that we want nationalism and not Islam”. So, 
he is quite clear in his mind: “I have said over and 
over that nationalism is the basis of all misfortunes 
of the Moslems because it sets one nation against 
n and the Iranian nation against others and so 
forth”. . : 

From this, the Imam proceeds to give a call against 
governments whose claim to be Islamic, according to 
him, is phoney: “The governments in the Islamic 


countries have little to do with Islam, and if they say. 
Islam once in a while, it is only for the sake of play-' 


ing games with you”, and so he lays down: “The 
people should return to the early days of Islam and 
if the governments follow suit there would be no 
problems; otherwise the people should separate their 
accounts from those of their governments: They 
should deal with the governments the way ` the 
Iranian people did, so that the problems can be re- 
solved”. ` 

For the Imam, Islam embraces the sum-total of 
justice and democracy. In an interview last Decem- 
ber, he explained his objection to calling the new 
Republic democratic: “If the word ‘democratic’ is 
put alongside ‘Islam’, it means Islam is not demo- 
cratic of and by itself, whereas the highest form of 
democracy exists in Islam”. 

Essentially a hundred-per cent advocate of theo- 
cracy, Imam Khomeini has clearly stated that “what 
really gathered the nation together was the faith of 
the people in the clergy who manage the mosques. 
It was for this reason that I have always recommen- 
ded to the people of Iran not to lose this strong fort- 
ress”, i l 


S 


HE Imam’s purist ideological stand has hardly 

helped him ‘to unite the people of Iran itself. While 
the Islamic Revolution pervades -over the heartland 
of Iran, one can hear even in Tehran rumblings of 
disturbances in the outlying regions. 

Of these, Kurdistan with its Sunni population has 
long been a festering sore. A well-known Kurdish 
leader, Sheikh Ezeddin Husseini, said in course of an 
interview some months ago: “Kurdish people regard 
themselves as a nation with their own particular 
culture, language, customs and traditions who want 
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to preserve their identity within the framework of 
Iran.” The Democratic Party of Kurdistan has got 
firm roots in the region, particularly round the city 
of Mahabad, Another important Kurdish leader, 


Dr Qassemlon came out in full support of all actions 


of the Iranian revolutionaries including the seizure of 
US Embassy in Tehran: but he stands for democracy. 
He frankly says, ‘our slogan is Democracy for Iran, 


- Autonomy for Kurdistan.” To threats. from the 


Centre about armed action against Kurdish autonomy 
demand, Qassemlon said: “As long as we are not 
attacked, we shall not take any action whatsoever; 
but if we are attacked we shall defend ourselves as in 
the past.”’. 

In: Azerbaijan, the whole of last year saw tension 
and clashes: Tabriz Radio TV Station was occupied 
and the Central Government had a rough time. Here 
too, the autonomy demand has been there in incipient 
form: the outstanding leader of the Azerbaijan people 
is Ayatollah Shariatmadari who as an Ayatollah 
ranks higher than Ayatollah Khomeini himself. After 
clashes, in which the Pasdarans from the Centre 
were unsparing while accusations were made as if it 
was an imperialist-inspired plot. Shariatmadari him- 
self withdrew to the theological centre of Qom -where 
he keeps away from politics. But in his last message, 
he gave the warning: “This is not the. end of events 
and all opponents vannot be silenced by. accusing 
them of having connections with imperialists and 
Zionists’. Azerbaijan has been silenced but remains 
unreconciled. 

When Tabriz was occupied by the Azerbaijani 
dissidents, the first to come out in support of them 
was ‘the Ettehad-e-Mosleman Party of Sistan and 
Baluchistan. In fact, during the discussions on the 
new Islamic Constitution, the Baluchi representative 
had walked out in protest against the adoption of 
Shi’i as the State religion. 

India has a consulate at Zahidan in Baluchistan, 
and this place in the old British days was linked by 
railway to Kotah. There was a cluster of Sikh settlers 
there, all coming from the district of Jullundur. After. 
Tehran gained in importance, many of them shifted 


. from Zahidan. I met our Consul at Zahidan and got 


an idea of the hard life in the region — desert land, 
tribal people, it is risky to move about after sundown. 
The disparity between the life of the officials going 
from the Centré or their hangerson, and the local 
people is staggering. Perhaps 99 per cent of the 
people are cattle-owners while those having land 
cultivate it in the most primitive form. 

Inevitably, clashes have started in Baluchistan over 
the Central imposition of the Shii tenets of the 
Islamic Revolution. Baluchis are Sunnis and they 
have links across the Persian Gulf. I heard many in 
Tehran saying that Baluchistan is today perhaps the 
most explosive region in Iran. The US armada in the 
region certainly can pass on arms to the Baluchis 
but it is not doing so uptil now because the Ameri- 
cans never trusted the freedom-loving Baluchis and 


any arms given to Irani Baluchis can easily pass on. 


to Baluchis in Pakistan, which may touch off a crisis 
for President Zia’s regime, a prospect the: US Admi- 
nistration would not like to entertain at the mo- 
ment. 
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[~a Khomeini himself has openly talked about 
“export of revolution” and he has denounced re- 
gimes in the Islamic world, in Iraq, Pakistan, Turkey 
and Egypt. 

The outbreak of full-scale war between Iran and 
Iraq with the capitals of both the countries along with 
their vital oil installations, repeatedly bombed, is not 
a matter which should surprise anybody having visit- 
ed either of these two countries in recent months. A 
simmering conflict was growing in magnitude in the 
last one year, though the unleashing of full scale war, 
it is to be honestly admitted, was not expected so 
soon. 

Looking at such a conflict from one side without 
the benefit of what has been happening at the other 
end might be an obstacle to objectivity and yet it 
offers a sort of ringside view which is useful. Through- 
out my four weeks’ stay in Iran last month, I could 
not help feeling that the festering sore cf continued 
armed conflict with Iraq would be harmful for Iran 
— and perhaps vice versa as well — while there was 
no sign of any statesmanship in Tehran that would 
have made any effort at bringing about an amicable 
settlement before full-scale war. On the contrary, 
intemperate, if mot provocative, utterances could be 
heard from both sides of the fighting frontier. 

A year ago, the then Iranian Foreign Minister Dr 
Ebrahim Yazdi met Iraq’s President Saddam Hossein 
at the Havana Nonaligned Summit and what he said 
on return made it clear that there was no urge for a 
settlement of the long-standing dispute: Yazdi said: 
“In our talks in Havana, we firmly and decisively 
stood in the face of Saddam Hossein’s views. The 
Ba’athist Party philosophy has a decadent and cor- 
rupt foundation.” Early this year, Dr Yazdi’s succes- 
sor as Iran’s Foreign Minister, Sadeq Qotbzadeh 
made the prediction that he would soon topple the 
Iraqi regime: of course, Qotbzadeh is never known 
for restraint. 

From the Iraqi side, there was no dearth of thunder 
and provocative polemics. For instance, in November 
last year, Iraqi Ambassador in Lebanon demanded, 
off his own bat, that Tehran must grant autonomy 
to the Kurd, Baluch and Arab groups within Iran: 
naturally this brought forth a rebuff from the Iranian 
Foreign office which advised the Iraqi Ambassador 
concerned to recommend the case of autonomy for 
the Iraqi Khurds. In April this year, President 
Saddam Hossein, after an attempted assassination of 
one of his close aides by an alleged Iranian terrorist, 
underlined that ‘‘Iraq, half of whose 13 million popu- 
lation comprises of Shi’ite Muslims, is, more than 
any other Muslim country in the Middle East, ccn- 
fronted by the threat of Ayatollah Khomeini’s export 
of revolution” and warned Iran that the Iraq Govern- 
ment had “‘no fright of terrorism”. Flashpoint was 
thus reached nearly six months ago. 

What is the origin of the present conflict between 
Iraq and Iran? Irreconciliability between the Arabic- 
speaking Iraq and Farsi-speaking Iran is of long 
standing accentuated by the fact that Iraq has a 
majority of Shi’i population, which got excited at the 
victory of the Islamic Revolution in Iran under a 
frankly assertive Shi’i leadership. When last year the 
Shi’i. population in Iraq staged anti-Government 
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rallies, the Republic of Iran supported them. This 
was followed by the arrest of the Shi’ leader in Iraq, 
Ayatollah Mohammed Bagher Sadr, who had earlier 
called upon all Muslims to unite under the Jeadership 
of Imam Khomeini. After this came the expulsion in 
June last year, of Imam Khomeini’s Representative in 
Iraq, Sheikh Gholamreza Rezvani. Imam Khomeini 
has publicly denounced the Iraqi Government for the 
fact that 40 thousand Iraqi Shi’is have been pushed 
out of the country and have taken refuge in Iran. 

Things drifted from bad to worse. For one thing, 
the Kurdish question had kept both countries apart 
for decades. Numbering about four million in Iran 
alone, the Kurds are sandwiched between Iraq and 
Iran while a portion of them spill over to neighbour- 
ing Turkey. During World War II, Kurds under their 
legendary leader, Mustafa Barzani had formed an 
independent Republic but this was short-lived. 
Returning to Iran from the Soviet Union in 1960, 
Barzani with the help of Iran and the US started a 
guerilla war, followed by four-year truce with Iraq; 
but this truce did not last long and heavy fighting 
between Barzani’s men and the Baghdad Government 
broke out in 1974. Next year, through Algerian good 
offices an agreement was reached between Iran and 

- Iraq, which led to the collapse of the Kurdish rebel- 
lion and Barzani lived in exile in USA where he died 
a few months ago. By the 1975 agreement both Iran 
and Iraq pledged “‘to end infiltrations of a subversive 
character” while both sides would have access to the 
strategic Shatt-el-Arab estuary where Iraq’s two his- 
toric rivers Euphrates and Tigris flow into the Persian 
Gulf. 

After the Islamic Revolution in Iran, the 1975 
agreement became a dead letter for all practical pur- 
poses, though its formal abrogation was announced 
by Iraqi President Saddam Hossein on September 17. 
Meanwhile with the fall of the Pahlavi regime the 
powerful Democratic Party of Kurdistan raised the 
demand for autonomy which was turned down by 
new rulers of Iran. Imam Khomeini himself dismis- 
sed it as an artificial creation by the enemies of Islam: 
“They separate Moslem sects from each other: they 
separate Turks, Kurds etc from each other. We did 
not expect to have such problems in Iran where this 
sect is one minority and that sect is another minority 
and that group is a majority. None of these are cor- 
rect. Are they really separated from each other? Isn’t 
there a unique Islamic brotherhood?” The result has 
been that the Central Government has launched arm- 
ed action in Kurdistan, which has continued uptil 
now. Naturally Kurds are getting arms from Iraq 
though the Iraqi Government is engaged in putting 
down Kurds on their side of the frontier. 

Similarly, in the rich oil-bearing province of 
Khuzestan, with its two million Sunni Arabs, there 
is unrest at the Shii domination in Iran with pro- 
nounced accent on Farsi. Here too, discontent could 
be sustained with Iraqi help from across the border: 
particularly vulnerable in this respect is Khorram- 
shahr which is north of the port of Abadan, where 
is located Iran’s biggest refinery complex. 

There have also been long-standing disputes over 
the Iranian occupation of the Persian Gulf islands of 
Greater and Smaller Thumb and Abu Mousa. All 
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these three had been seized by the former Shah as 

part of his grand scheme to control the Persian Gulf 

on behalf of the US; significantly, the new Islamic 

P a of Iran has retained this grab by the former 
ah. 

During the last one year, not only the border 
clashes were intensified but diplomatic relations came 
to breaking point more than once: in December last, 
Iran’s Revolutionary Council practically decided to 
sever diplomatic relations with Iraq, and it was only 
the last-minute intervention by the Imam that averted 
it. But in the last six months, both sides. had not only 
withdrawn their envoys but the diplomatic staff had 
to face harrassments. 

Meanwhile, both sides stepped up sabotage and 
rebellious activities against their adversaries: the 
secessionists in Khuzestan had their headquarters at 
the Iraqi port of Basra, while they were carrying on 
sabotage activities in the oil instállations in Khuzes- 
tan. Not only the Kurds but the Baluchi minorities 
are suspected of having received Iraqi aid, since they 
are accessible from across the narrow strip of the 
Persian Gulf. 

Iran on its part has been actively supporting secret 
organisations within Iraq. Of these, the most power- 
ful is the Al-Dawa (Glory to God) group, one of 
whose leaders I happened to meet in Tehran. Their 
line of campaign is that the Baath Party was origin- 
ally patronised by the British and now receives US 
patronage. “‘At the beginning we used to spread the 
concept of an Islamic State, as the Baath ideology 
being based on the Western concept of socialism is 
alien to Islam,” this Al-Dawa leader told me, “but 
with the success of the Islamic Revolution in Iran, 
we have taken to fighting the Baathist Government 
with arms.” Al-Dawa runs an office in Iran and has 
facilities for broadcasting its programme over the 
Tehran Radio. It is close to the Islamic Republican 
Party leadership. 

Operating from Iran is another ‘group, the Islamic 
Peykar Society with links with the Left elements in 
both Iran and Iraq. The old Barzani’s son, engaged 


in fighting the Iraqis, receives arms and other assis- 


tance via Iran. 

There have been a number of armed actions inside 
Iraq on the part of these Iran-backed groups, includ- 
ing assassinations, particularly of those near President 
Saddam Hossein. 

On the issue of fighting the Baath regime in Iraq, 
all the groups in Iran are equally committed. For 
Instance, the organ of the Tudeh Party, Mardom has 
repeatedly denounced the Baathists for persecuting 
the Iraqi Shi’i sect, and has asked why the Islamic 
Conference has not taken up their cause. In Tehran 
one is repeatedly told that the Iraq -Government has 
the support of the West, while the Iranian Ambassa- 
dor in Moscow has long been demanding the stop- 
page of Soviet arms to Iraq; it is worth noting that 
Iraq has a friendship treaty with the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, the Iraqi contention has been 
that Imam Khomeini’s call for export of the Islamic 
Revolution has specifically chosen Iraq’s secular 
regime as the target, banking on the calculation that 
the Shi’i sect, forming the majority of the population 
would respond to the call for the overthrow of the 
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Baathist Government. Iraq has also said that by its 
provocative action the present regime in Jran-has only 
helped the US Navy to station itself in the Persian 
Gulf endangering the security of the entire region. 

On balance, it is difficult to see how Iran can have 
an edge over Iraq even if the present conflict is con- 
fined strictly to the two warrifg countries. For. one 
thing, the Iranian armed forces are badly disorgani- 
sed as a good section of the officer corps has been in 
bad shape, as already noted. It is claimed in Tehran 
that the Iranian Navy is not badly hit by the hazards 
of the revolutionary changes. However, the former 
C-in-C of the Navy, Admiral Madani, fell out with 
the more aggressive clerics when he was Governor 
General of the sensitive province of Khuzestan; and 
he ultimately had to flee the country. 

. Any armed conflict with Iraq can cripple Iran’s 

only functioning industry, oil, which is largely located 
in the front-line province of Khuzestan: no wonder 
that Abadan with its giant refinery has been one of 
the first targets to be hit since the beginning of the 
full-scale war. Much in the same way, Basra, the 
centre of Iraq’s oil fields, is the target of Iranian 
attack. The damage to its oil industry not only cons- 
tricts Iran’s war machine (whatever is left of it) but 
can cripple Jrgn’s economy since it is the country’s 
only foreign-exchange earner. 

Internal political developments may have permitted 
the Iranian leaders to drift into war; there is no 
reason whey they should not have alerted themselves 
about Iraq’s military preparedness. Had they been 
vigilant they could have exercised discretion by taking 
recourse to negotiations ‘as wisely suggested by the 
PLO leader Arafat from the very begiuning of the 
conflict, The tug-of: war that has been going on bet- 
ween President Bani Sadr and the Islamic Republican 
Party commanding the Majlis majority, leading to 
continued political deadlock, might have touched off 
competition in one-upmanship between the two, both 
sides demonstrating their extra-determination to fight 
the Iraqis. With such political deadlock coupled with 
- economic stagnation following the Western economic 
sanctions, the euphoria of the Islamic Revolution 
has begun to wear out; in such a predicament it Is 
nothing unusual for either side within the Iranian 
leadership to divert public attention to the threat 
from outside, and the Iraqi air force attack on 
Tehran may have come as a godsend for Iran’s poli- 
tical leaders finding themselves at wit’s end, having 
to face a hundred-and-one problems, economic, 
social, cultural and regional. 

To stave off a conflict and adhere to peace is some- 
times more difficult than landing recklessly into a 
` regular war. One only hopes that both sides in this 


Irano-Iraq conflict would soon choose the path © 


of statesmanship in preference to the current suicidal 
war. For the rest of the world, the stakes are high 
indeed, since this war leads to the senseless destruc- 
- tion of the most important source of energy that the 
world can ill afford to squander. 


AS for other powers in the Islamic world, there is 
reason for Tehran to be annoyed with Cairo, 


since Sadat is actively involved in all American 
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actions against iran, éven to the extent of lending à 


helping hand to the US commando raid at Tabas. 

With Turkey there is low-level tension, no large- 
scale flare up yet. 

.Against Pakistan, full-scale media war has been 
going on: the Iranian revolutionaries dislike the Zia 
regime for many reasons, not merely because it is 
Sunni. At Tehran I heard Zia had offered military 
help to the Shah in his last days to put down the 
revolution, along the lines of what he is doing today 
offering armed assistance to the Saudi rulers in dis- 
tress. {here is a perceptive contempt in Jran for a 
military dictatorship which is a surrogate of Jran’s 
main enemy today, the USA: one hears in Tehran 
sneering references to Zia’s Islamic Republic as 
*“Carter’s Islamic Republic”. Morcover, Iran's poli- 
tical circles point to the contrast that Zia could not 
hold even a referendum since coming to office, while 
the Iranian, leaders have held two referendums and 
three general elections within the last eighteen months 
of the Islamic Revolution. Above all, there is the 
disdain of the bearers of the great Persian civilisation 
towards the upstart culture of the Pakistani ruling 
clique. 

When I asked a distinguished Ayatollah what was 
meant by “export of revolution”, he explained that 
the Iranian leaders wanted to convey the message of 
their own revolution — namely that injustice could 
be overthrown and freedom established by rallying 
to the call of Islam — must reach Mussalmans all 
over the world. In terms of an immediate crusade, 
one hardly notices any practical preparations in 
Tehran, though this call for export of revolution has 
strained Jran’s relations with a number of Islamic 
countries. i 

Towards the two superpowers, the leaders of the 
Iranian Revolution have no unified understanding. 
While both the modernists and the clerics are today 
dead set against the USA, one could notice a diffe- 
rence when it comes to the perspective: the modern- 


ists take the view that in the future, normalisation 


with the West will have to be achieved: rathcr they 
stress the danger from Moscow as being more serious, 
though they do not spell it out at the moment. This 
trend would like to cooperate with Pakistan in com- 
bating the Soviet presence in Afghanistan. Qotb- 
zadeh more or Jess represents this point of view. 
The clerics at the moment seem to be more imp- 
lacably set against the USA, and the Imam himself 
makes this clear. They look upon the USA not only 
as the patron of the former Shah but also as the cor- 
rupter of the Islamic way of life. As for Moscow, 
some of them told me: “Our people remember that 
Russia twice invaded our country — once under the 
Czars and again under Stalin.” For them Com- 
munism is an ideological adversary, but they are 
unwilling to join hands with Pakistan to arm Afghan 
rebels against the Soviet troops, because in their eyes, 
that would be helping one  super-power while 
fighting another super-power — an arrangement not 
permitted by their version of genuine nonalignment. 
While the Soviet Union keeps a low-key posture in 
Iran today, economic ties between the two countries 
are not cut off. It is an uncertain tension. With both 
USA and USSR, the present regime in Iran has re- 
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pudiated the old treaty obligations — the 1921 Treaty 
with the Soviet Union and the 1959 agreement with 
the United States. 


Q 


i y BAT is the attitude of today’s Iran — with all its 

upheavals and uncertainties — towards our coun- 
try? While economic relations between India and 
Iran have long been growing, they have got a new 
spurt after the Islamic Revolution. One of the reasons 
for this is that after the deadlock set in the Iranian 
economy consequent on the country’s estrangement 
from the West, the Iranian leaders have turned to 
India for closer cooperation: with its level of indus- 
trial and-technologica] infrastructure, there are many 
fields in which India can help Iran in re-starting 
her economic activity. As a number of recent Indian 
delegations to Iran will bear out, possibility of wide- 
ranging economic cooperation has opened up; in a 
sense, the Iranian authorities, after getting disillusion- 
ed with the West, are indeed discovering India with 
her level of economic growth. The perspective is not 
one of temporary filling the gap created by the depar- 
ture of the Westerners: even after normalisation with 
the West, it is clear Iran would not make the mistake 
of the Shah, that is making the country totally depen- 
dent on the West. In its bid to take the first steps 
towards self reliance, cooperation with India in the 
economic sphere will be relevant rather than a return 
to the turn-key imported assembly plants from the 
West as in the past. 

The National Iranian Oil Company has very good 
relationship with India which is getting better treat- 
ment in oil today than under the Shah. Since April 
1980, India is the largest oil purchaser of Iran. The 
Iranian Government is keen on thrashing out ina 
friendly manner how to work out the 450 million 
dollar credit still outstanding on the Kudremukh pro- 
ject; there is no snag about it at all, no matter what a 
recent Reuter interview tried to make out. Iran has 
also offered to persuade OPEC to agree to some con- 
cessional relief for Indian oil purchases. 

I interviewed some out of the huge number of 
Iranian students besieging our Embassy Chancery in 
Tehran for admission into our universities: some of 
them said they were trying to go to Indian univer- 
sities: some of them said they were trying to go to 
Indian universities as they find it difficult now to go 
to Western countries; some others said it is less ex- 
pensive to study in India than in other countries: a 
number of them found Indian standard is higher than 
in many Other countries: most of them said they were 
attracted to. India because it is a friendly country with 
a great civilisation. The majority of these students 
want to pursue studies in agriculture and petrochemi- 
cals while some are keen on business management 
training. 

But India means much more for the new Iran than 
economic or educational cooperation. The new 
nationalism of Iran hark back to the glories of the 
Persian civilisation: it finds a natural kinship with 
the civilisation that present-day India has inherited, 
quite a substantial part of it having come from Persia. 
There is also a respect for India’s struggle against 
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British rule, respect enhanced by Iran’s own ež- 
perience in fighting US imperialism while overthrow- 
ing the Shah. 

By this touchstone, the clerics despite their handi- 
cap of having a uni-dimensional world view, respond 
to Indian developments much more sympathetically 
than perhaps the modernists do. This may sound 
baffling to an Indian, but I have noticed this perso- 
nally during my stay in Iran. All the news about 
Moradabad and its aftermath coming over the 
Western media highlighted how many Moslems lost 
their lives in the disturbances: all Tehran dailies refer- 
red to the disturbances but did not play these up. as 
an attack on Moslems as such: the only exception ` 
was a daily which is regarded as close to Qotbzadeh 
and this paper repeatedly made Moradabad its front- 
page news. 

Contrast this with the stand taken by Jamboori 
Islami, the official organ of the Islamic Republican 
Party, which wrote an editorial stressing the common 
anti-imperialist outlook of India and the Iranian 
Revolution: it traced the root of communal conflicts 
in India to imperialist intrigues: “The enemies of 
the people of India and principally the enemies of the 
suffering humanity, along with foreign instigation 
against India, are also busy hatching plots against 
India.” Asserting that “the Islamic Revolution of 
Iran can be a force of friendship for the Indian 
people”, this important editorial continued: “An 
obvious event which nobody can deny is the ever 
increasing presence of imperialism on the borders of 
India. China now sees itself as a bridgchead of im- 
perialist influence in the region and has for quite 
sometime been watching India with greedy eyes.” 
Reference to Zia of Pakistan is interesting: instead of 
a direct mention by name, Zia is brought in as a tool 
of the USA: the editorial says that America “wants 
to arm to the teeth one of the rulers of the region so 
that it can carve out another Sultan Qaboos (of 
Oman). This ruler needs to be advised to radically 
change his policies towards India because his policies 
benefit only American imperialism”. Urging greater 
efforts at strengthening the friendship between Mus- 
lims and Hindus in India, it added: The Muslims of 
India should, in an open and free atmosphere, show 
their cultura] maturity in the service of peace and co- 
existence” for which they can draw upon the teach- 
ings of Islam. 

When I met Ayatollah Beheshti, he made the same 
point: While urging that the Muslims in India should 
have the same rights as other sections of the Indian 
people, this leader of the Islamic Republican Party 
said: “I am confident that the high culture of the 
Indian nation and the strong impact of Islam on. the 
Moselms in India will ensure cooperation and good- 
will between Muslims and non-Muslims in their 
mutual relations.” Nowhere could one find any 
denunciation of India as one finds in some of the 
other Muslim countries thanks to Pak propaganda. 

This is borne out by the experience of many an 
Indian residing in Iran for years. The total strength 
of the Indian community in Iran would come to 
about five thousand people, out of whom a good 
section would include doctors, nurses and technicians. 
In fact, the bulk of the personnel of the rural health 
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scheme of Iran is drawn from doctors from India and 
Pakistan, while inevitably the nurses are mostly from 


-Kerala.. In the Air India flight to Tehran I found an 


Indian lady reading Malayalam periodicals sitting 
next to me: J ventured to suggest that she was a 


nurse from Kerala and she added with a pleasant - 


‘surprise that she had been working for eight years at 
a hospital in the interior, about 400 kilometres from 
Tehran: although the salaries of all the staff have 
been reduced by half after the Revolution, she has 
decided to continue in Iran in preference to more 
lucrative.jobs in the Gulf States because she feels that 
this is a safer berth: “The people are so friendly and 
respectful here; I have never had any trouble through- 
out the revolutionary changes.”’ 

A senior Indian educationist teaching English for 
the last ten years in two of Tehran’s Universities, told 
me that he and his friends from India always found 
the Iranians not only deferential but keen on having 
them in their midst, and according to him this has 
grown since the Revolution. He told me he had re- 
cently been selected by an overseas board for a post 
in Saudi Arabia but the Saudi authorities frankly said 
they could not take him as he happened to be a 
Hindu: “I have never had such an experience during 
my.ten years in Iran.” l l 

At my Tehran hotel, I got acquainted with two 
Indian executives of a Poona firm, Western India 
Erectors, which has been working on a subcontract of 
a Swedish firm, on the construction of a power sub- 
station at Bunder Abbas. They told me how in their 
first year at the end of 1977, they had to leave be- 
cause all construction work stopped with the onset of 
the Revolution, and they narrated exciting experience 


_of transporting their entire personnel, two bus-load, 


to Tehran and then return to Bombay by air via 
Bahrain. They returned to their unfinished work this 
year and found everything in order, under care of the 
local Revolutionary Guards: forty Indians working 
in the project run their own mess; their only comp- 
laint is that the red tape would not get them work 
permit for more than three months at a time despite 
the fact that the project itself is under a government 
authority. 

The Tatas, the Kamanis and other Indian com- 


panies have been working in Iran: the power plant at. 


Tehran has been under Tata supervision for a long 
time. I found a bright young Tamil youngman acti- 
vely engaged in leather sale for the Tata Exports, and 
fetching a good harvest at that. Nowhere is there 
any hint of discrimination: if anything, the Iranian 
bias today is in favour of the Indian. Not a little 
credit for this strengthening of mutual understanding 
between the two countries should go to our Ambassa- 
dor Khaleeli, himself a Shi’i, whose distinguished fore- 
fathers had gone from Shiraz to India. A perceptive 
mind he has had little difficulty in sensing the ethos 
of the Iranian Revolution and the new temper that 
prevails among the leaders and in the people of that 
country. 


72s is indeed the twilight zone of transdestiny. In 
- the euphoria of the Revolution, the leaders of 


new Iran have yet to chart out the course that their | 
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country has to take in the present-day world. They 
are no doubt fired with the sense of a mission — to 
spread the message of their Islamic Revolution to 
Moslems all over the world, so that these may rise 
in defence of freedom and justice in their respective 
countries. Thatis what Imam Khomeini means by 
“export of revolution.” 

But the grim reality that faces the crusaders of the 
Islamic Revolution in Iran is that outside the orbit 
of the Farsi-speaking Shii community, they have to 
encounter the implacable opposition of even the out- 
lying regions within the country where the Sunnis 
predominate, asin Kurdistan, Kuzestan and Balu- 
chistan. 

` Beyond the frontiers of Iran, the Imam Khomeini 
has thrown the challenge to Iraq, Pakistan, Afghanis- 
tan Egypt and Turkey: his call for genuine Islamic 
order drew rebuff from the Grand Mufti of Cairo. 
Practically the entire Arab world is alienated even if 
all of them may not have turned hostile to Jran. 

The bloody war with Iraq has its lessons for the 
Jranian Revolution. Its political fall-out is yet to be 
assessed for Iran, both internally and externally. It 
has been a suicidal war for both the countries and its 
consequences will be felt by many other nations. For 
the leaders of Iran, the relentless conflict with Iraq 
has to have a profound impact, no matter whether 
this is recognised in Tehran today. 

The course of Imam Khomeini’s Islamic Revolu- 
tion, ifit has to survive, is not going to be strewn 
with roses. And in trying to force the pace, the 
leaders of revolutionary Jran must see to it that the 
roses of Iran are not blighted, and the exquisite 
beauty of men and women of Iran must shine in the 
splendour of peace and amity and not marred by the 
hatred and devastation of war. 

In the world beyond, the USA is in confrontation, 
while Moscow persists as an enigma though it has 
warned the USA to keep its hands off Iran. 

As | looked out of the Air India Boeing on my 
way back to Delhi and saw beiow me the vast expanse 
of sand dunes of Dasht-e-Lut, I wondered whether the 
strange but unique experiment in social enginecring 
started by the Islamic Revolution in Iran will succeed 
and endure. The cleansing process set in by Imam 
Khomeini’s call against the depravity of the Pahlavi 
regime has certainly triumphed, but will his experi- 
ment recover from the shock of the battering it has 
received from its war with Iraq? Will the Imam’s 
image as the Father of the Iranian Revolution out- 
live his eventful life-span? (September 30, 1980) 





ARAB GOLD POWER 


The Arab banks will be the richest financial institu- 
tions in the world, with the ability to tap into the OPEC 
oil nations’ wealth, which is expected to reach $1 
trillion by 1985.... “It took the Arabs 10 years to learn 
how to wield their oil power, but itisn’t going to take 
them that long to wield their money power’ says a US 
investment banker in Europe. 


— Business Week, October 6, 1980 
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MORADABAD (Continued from page 6) 
clashed near the mohalla Qayaur-ki-Berian. Till 12 
noon next day, a 24-hour curfew was imposed and it 
was renewed for an unspecified period. After sunset, 
pressure mounted on those mohallas. After 8 p.m. 
the city was shaken by continuous sloganshouting, 
firing and shrieks. It went on till 11.30 p.m. 

The following morning the curfew-bound town was 


` made to understand that there had been only ‘blank 


firings’ to scare away rowdies. Only after five or six 
days was it known that on the night of September 10 


widespread killings, searches, arrests, looting and 
beatings had taken place. Yet it must be said that the 
BSF saved the people and helped them. But BSF 
men were posted only in Baradari mohaila. As in the 
past thé local police ran berserk. 


Hungry, helpless victims of brutal communal poli- ` 


tics in Moradabad are in search of reliable friends 
who can assure them peaceful Dussehra and Id-uz- 
Zoha. The Left and democratic forces must take 
practical steps to ensure peace and safety during the 
two festivals. (October 6)U] 
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Sugar Politics (Continued from page 16) 


stack of candy-bars at the supermarket check-out. 
Dentists, doctors and governmental officials, whose 
own better food habits are reinforced daily by statis- 
tics and observation, can talk easily about, her lack 
of ‘free will’, but the truth is that you might as well 
put her in a mud hut and tell her to keep her children 
in Persil-white clothes. 

Professionals can thus exclude from consideration 
their own responsibility to act as a force for change. 
As Dr Aubrey Sheihan said recently at a dental con- 
ference in Tokyo: “Health education is neither politi- 
cally nor economically neutral’, But the point is 
certainly not a simple one. Think what would happen 
if the EEC — one of the most important economic 
forces in the world — were to launch a substantial 
campaign aimed at reducing its population’s sugar 
consumption to a safe minimum. To the many den- 
tists who would soon be unemployed would be joined 
thousands of sugar and confectionery workers on the 
dole queue. Many of the 2,50,000 ‘points of sale’ 
would go out of business. Cane-producing co-opera- 
tives in the ACP countries would be in great diffi- 
culty. The French Government would fall: it is 
because the consequences of intervention appear so 


catastrophic that Mum is left to battle on alone, and 
take the blame when she fails. 

But present policy damages consumers without 
seriously helping producers. Those who benefit sub- 
stantially are many millions fewer, but they are 


politically organised and economically important. So 


the need is for the problems of a Third World to be 
related to the cost of the saccharine disease in the 
West: for it to become a matter of parliamentary 
debate, of departmental and community discussion. 
Once people realise that their own rotten teeth, 
obesity and constipation are due only partly to their 
own lack of will — and in good part due to lack of 
governmental will — then there might be some ‘hope 
fora sugar policy which would enable the Third 
World to help itself without poisoning the rest of us. 

Eventually, we can look forward to the day when 
fossil hydrocarbons run out, to be replaced — admit- 
tedly after much research effort — by ‘gasohol’ and 
sugar-based plastics, which will not run out. Then 
cane producers may become the new Arabs, and 
sugar, fetching a high price as fuel and industrial 
feedstock, will be able to return to its proper place in 
the human diet as a source of temporary energy for 
emergencies, and as a condiment for undamaging 
pleasures. L] 





Third World Agriculture 
(Continued from page 19) 


confined mainly to growing those 
high-yielding varieties which res- 
pond to heavy doses of fertilisers 
under irrigated conditions, also 
requiring extensive use of chemi- 
cal pesticides to avoid a host of 
new diseases and pests to which 
these new varieties are exposed. 
In some parts of the Third World 
agri-business interests have 
sought to change entire cropping 
patterns by forcing them in 
numerous ways to grow crops 
needed in the advanced countries 
but which are not grown there for 
reasons of low profitability. In 
the process some Third World 
countries have been forced to 
grow more and more cattle feed 
for the developed countries. 

More recently some big names 
in agri-business have been trying 
to further tighten their grip 
over the entire spectrum of the 
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agricultural system by increasing 
their control over seed production. 
The operations of the private seed 
banks of some of these giant cor- 
porations are zealously guarded 
and kept secret. Even a system of 
patenting seeds has been develop- 
ed in some developed countries, 
despite the fears voiced by experts 
that restrictions placed on full 
and free exchange of plant germ 
plasm will inevitably lead to gene- 
tic erosion. It has even been 
alleged that some of these firms 
are encouraging the spread of 
varieties which yield sterile seed 
so that the farmers become comp- 
letely dependent on the commer- 
cial firms for supply of seed. 
While pursuing these dubious 
activities, agri-business in the 
developed countries does not hesi- 
tate to stifle or sabotage the self- 
reliance efforts of the developing 
countries. For instance, research 
conducted by Pierre Spitz in Sri 
Lanka has revealed that the exten- 


tiliser plants, 


sion agents there had convinced 
the farmers that the traditional 
manuring practices were useless 
without chemical fertilisers. 

The independent efforts made 
by countries like India to increase 
domestic production of chemical 
fertilisers and prepare the techno- 
logical basis for the same have 
been hindered by foreign pressure 
tactics. The way ever-increasing 
sizes of fertiliser plants have been. 
advocated in India on the plea’ of 
achieving economies of scale 
would seem to be an excuse for 
inviting foreign interests to gain 
control over these plants. Such 
crucial decisions: in the fertiliser 
sector as the break-up of the 
Fertiliser Corporation of India 
and the decision to instal giant 
1350-tonnes-per-day capacity fer- 
associate several 
multinational firms with them and 
neglect indigenous talent have 
to be seen in the larger context of 
the world fertiliser industry. [O 
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and just this “farewell and 
Provident Fund cheque beside you 


E o Na Give us that moment | 


and we'll make it into 
an event 


No coming to work from 
tomorrow. 


No hurrying to catch the 
transport every morning. 


No pay packet at the end of 
the month. 


All you have, to face the many 
tomorrows with, are your 
Provident Fund, Gratuity and 
other accumulations. 


Yet, as all say farewell’ to you 
there’s one friend that says 
‘welcome’— UCOBANK 


Come to us with your 
accumulations and we'll show you 
how you can turn your moment 
of retirement into a life-long security. 


And earning. 


UCOBANK has many long term 
deposit schemes that will help 
multiply your savings. 


Visit any of our branches. There's 
a lot more to your tomorrows. 


And ıt begins with our ‘welcome’. 


United Commercial Bank 2) 


the friendly bank round the corner 
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“If people are treated with honesty and dignity, fa ‘ 

and are allowed to participate / | 

in a process of constant communication. 
they respond with commitment.” 


—T. Thomas, Chairman, Hindustan lever Limited 





One example of this Kalyan Singh is more serious of time, result in the kind of 
commitment is the story of minded. Now that he has dedication that keeps Hindustan 
Jairam Singh, Kalyan Singh and retired. he is doing voluntary Lever salesmen trudging around 
Kuldip Singh —three generations work caring for the devotees in bazars in the heat and the 
of Hindustan Lever salesmen. at the Golden Temple in dust...stocking retailers with P" 

Jairam Singh sold Lever Amritsar. “I had seen my father another dozen tablets of soap z 
products in the pioneering days and grandfather work for the or another bottle of shampoo. 
of the 1920's. Kalyan Singh Company, and be treated fairly It is relationships like this— 
joined him in 1935, and for a and with consideration,” says with employees and consumers, 
while father and son together Kuldip Singh. “This developed with suppliers and the trade, 
manned the vast Punjab in me a great regard for the that make Hindustan Lever 
territory. Jairam Singh was a organisation.” Strong. emotional what it is: A company of people 
fun-loving, outdoor man, but bonds that have stood the test going from strength to strength. 


HINDUSTAN LEVER LIMITED 
A eamnanyu of nannia 





EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 
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it’ s End? 


NE. months have gone by since the 
General Election for Lok Sabha in 
ary and yet the Government at the 
entre has not been able to- generate that 
national confidence about its capacity to 
rk. With every passing week, its seem- 
infinite. capacity to drift is- being 
recognised by larger and larger sections of | 
_ the public. | 
= ‘Indira Gandhi can certainly not com- 
plain that the nation has been unreason- 
ably impatient or that it has been unfair 
in its judgement about her present raj. The 
sersistent debility in the functioning of 
her Government is not due to any unex- 
pected development at home or abroad. 
Rather the situation today both internally 
and externally has become challenging for 
any regime that has democratic sanction 
ehind it. The growing complaint in the 
ountry is that there is no sign of the 
ndira Government being ready for, or cap- 
of, meeting the challenges that face it. 


here were phasesin Indira Gandhi's 
nure as Prime Minister in the past which © 


d by bouts of drift, unconscion- 
But never has there been such a 


period of drift, even ata time © 
aventional type of parliamen- E 


tary opposition was posing no threat t 
Indira’s gaddi: whether it is the Jana Sangh 
or the CPI-M, they have virtually conced 
there is no immediate threat to her po’ 
And yet, with such favourable w 
Indira’s ship of state does not seem to 
It is behaving as if it is without a rudder, _ 
though she is a and truly settled as the T 
Prime Ministe 
-But is she eii well and truly settled? 
Indira Gandhi has ‘of late been blaming 
the Opposition for spreading — rumours 
about her and her health. She is not the 
only head of Government in the wor do 
who has had to face such rumours. The 
only difference in- her case is that the - 
astrologers and god-men — quite a few of 
whom claim to be in her proximity - m 
often found to be themselves the soure of : 
such rumours. While in our country men 
of eminence are found among those bel 
ingin horoscopes, never before has 
talk of horoscopes ~ or of their - 
drawal after announcement of 
impending publication — - been tak 
seriously by so many holding such i 
tant positions in publ 
et as or ' the inteli 











scopes or astrological — 
Indira Gandhi’s senior ministerial col- 
êi igues can easily be identified as indulg- 
ing in this game. Nobody is casting any 
aspersion on one’s faith, but the sickening 
mumbo-jumbo masquerading under high- 
wered patronage as religious belief, 
tens to bea destabilising factor in our 
litical life today. 
_ Behind all this disgusting excitement 
_bordering on alarums, lies Indira Gandhi's 
political inertia, her conspicuous unwil- 
_lingness or inability to take decisions. If 
anything has been noteworthy in the first 
_ nine months of her third tenure as Prime 
Minister, it is this paralysis of political 
will. Some tend to ascribe it to her shat- 
tering grief on the tragic death of her 
- — favourite second son; others talk about her 
failing health and still others, her fixation 
_ about auspicious stars in heaven. 
All these do not provide any rational 
_. explanation for the sorry state of affairs 
around Indira Gandhi today. Any dispas- 
-~ sionate view of the present reality makes it 
clear that Indira Gandhi, like all her 
_ adversaries in the political field, is baffled 
by the complexities of the present situation 
and she is finding it more and more diffi- 
> cult to get a grasp of it and chart out a 
_. direction of development. 
©- The reason for this atrophy is not far to 
seek. Indian development, social, econo- 
mic and political, has reached a point when 
neither clap-trap. quackery nor text-book 
prescriptions can work. It needs very deep 
and sustained scrutiny and constant exami- 
nation. of shared experience. On the other 
- hand, Indira Gandhi has never had the 
intellectual quality to ruthlessly examine a 
_. situation, overcoming personal predilec- 
‘tions. Frankly she has over the years 
developed.a complex that the credit for 
her finest hours as Prime Minister have 
often gone to the high calibre of her politi- 
cal and executive aides, and with good 
reason. Now that she has come back to 
he finds that the bunch of toughs 
‘(passed off as her son’s youth power) or 
‘the ‘hordes f sycophants have not been 
: liver the goods; instead, they 
SEA notwithstandin g 

























rec | upon them. Can she 


forecasts? Some of 


7 combines, seem tobe vaiting i in the wings. 


imonials that she out- 







pic -up the co 
in the country boldly a A 
wrongs and. mistakes, some very cos 
committed by her and her entourage in 
last five years? It is not a qué 
approaching with sack-cloth and 
generating much-needed confiden 
nation that there would never aga 
relapse into the monstrosities that marl 
her Emergency regime. None but the brave 
can make such honest self-introspection in __ 
public: the chicken-hearted get scared of a 
admitting mistakes. a 
It is not that the country is in a state of >- 
utter passivity. The Government may not 
be moving but restlessness has gripped 
many sections of the people and distur- 
bances are spreading — along totally un- 
expected and unconventional lines. Not 
merely the festering sore of Assam and the 
rumblings in many parts of the North-east, _. 
one finds the danger signal hoisted in | 
Orissa where the local people are hitting at __ 
the Marwari traders —- an ominous deve- __ 
lopment which has all the potentials ofa _ 
first-class crisis. Moradabad is another | 
menacing pointer which has not yet been 
tackled. And there is the new phenomenon _ 
that has been spreading with unbelievable _ 
rapidity from Tamilnadu to Haryana and , 
more determinedly in Shimoga in Kar- — 
nataka — the mass threats of the prosper- 
ous farmer for his dues. a 
All this shows that there can be no peace fora 
Government even if it does not function. There is of 
course the police-style treatment of the poor peasants 
agitation as could be seen by the terror violence in. 
Arcot under the plea of suppressing the Naxalites. 
Meanwhile, handsome concessions are being made to __ 
Big Business in the name of export promotion; there 
may not yet be open-door for multinationals, but 
the door is no longer bolted, it is being opened little Le 
by little. ae 
Not that the Left provis a shining contrast. If 
the country is becoming sugar-free. under Indir 
Gandhi, West Bengal is fast becoming power-free 
under Jyoti Basu, while the panchayats under him 
have been shown up as being unable to utilise bank 
credits for share-croppers and assignees of veste 
land. Nota very thrilling record for the Left. - 
A new scenario of unrest, of a nation in. turbulen 
may emerge sooner than we expect if the presen 
drift continues. Opposition squabbles need bring no. 
peace to Indira Gandhi. Because other forces, othe 

















































Is it the case of: a national leadership being at 
wit’s end ? | | 


October 14 
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Lovely Myth, 


Lousy Reality 


-- 


~ fiction”. 


C.N. CHITTA RANJAN 


Ne intelligent person believes 
that ours is a “socialist demo- 
cracy”, A society does not change 
in its basic structure by the posses- 
sion of a Constitution, even a 
written one amended many times 
over. But our politicians, backed 
by intellectuals of sorts, are so 
fond of propagating this myth that 
a bit of authoritative debunking 
seems welcome. 
Justice V.R. Krishna Iyer has 
the distinction of having made 
rich contribution over the years — 
from the Bench and from the 
public platform — to thinking 


about the basics of our Constitu- ` 


tion and the reality of poverty, 
inequality, injustice pervading 
India that is Bharat. Other jurists, 
other views—grain and chaff. 

The point Krishna Iyer made in 
a recent Lucknow speech is that 
Article 43A, incorporated by the 
Fortysecond Amendment, is “‘legal 
The Article is in the 
Chapter on Directive Principles of 
State Policy which, one may say, 
is itself large-size fiction of which 
the new provision is only a small 
part: Justice Iyer rightly feels that 
the Article makes ‘little difference 
in view of the well-set attitudes 
in high places, with preference for 
the status quo well entrenched at 
the levels of policy-making and 
implementation. If the large in- 
dustrial houses treat India as their 
private property — “India Private 
Ltd” in Iyer’s picturesque words 
— there is nothing in the public 


4, sector to indicate actual or poten- 


tial involvement of the workers in 
effective management. 

Workers’ effective participation 
would have meant a strong public 
sector which could not have been 
reduced to a tool to promote 
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private sector interests, which is 
what has happened. Even Right- 
wing critics of the public sector 
do not want it scrapped; they 
want to prevent it from getting 
strong and to keep it subservient 
to the private sector empires 
which have been growing apace, 
often in collusion with inter- 
national capital,. familiar in the 
shape of multinationals or trans- 
nationals. 

The essence of what Iyer has 
said is the distinction made bet- 
ween two facets of our Constitu- 
tion — the myth and the reality. 
Myth is mainly concentrated in 
the Directive Principles chapter, 
though it is also found scattered 
elsewhere, like “equality before the 
law”, “equality of opportunity”, 
and, outstandingly, abolition of 
untouchability. These are thirty- 
odd years. old, so.we can’t com- 
plain about Fundamental Duties, 
hardly four years old, not being 
applicable to those in authority. 
What Justice Iyer has said about 
electoral promises — that they are 
never meant to be fulfilled — is 
just as true of those Constitutional 
provisions that can either benefit 
the poor majority or are not of 
direct adyantage to the well-to-do 
who are our masters. 

But what are we grumbling 
about? The Constitution, framed 
by a small elite with the help of 
,Westminster-oriented  “‘jurists’’, 
begins with a misleading Preamble 
referring to “We, the People of 
India,” constituting the country in- 
to a secular, democratic republic. 
Thanks to imaginative Indira, it 
is now a “‘socialist’’ republic too. 
We have been assured, for three 
decades, of “‘Justice, social, econo- 
mic and political’? and ‘‘equality 
of status and opportunity”. Would 
Krishna Iyer insist that “legal 
fiction” is limited to Article 43A? 

But as Iyer has said, nothing is 
going to change, and the Editor 
of a mnewspaper-chain who is 
“beginning to be frightened by 
the amount of discussion the con- 
cept of democracy has lately at- 
tracted” shouldn’t really lose 
sleep, as he says he has been 
doing. Any number of debates may 
go on, but everything that matters 
will also go on as before. Big 
industrialists and rich landlords 
will continue to rule the rulers, 
the poor will stay poor, the un- 


employed will grow in numbers 
for a long time to come, landless 
labourers will be suitably dealt 
with (now you can just call them 
Naxalites and get away with 
murder), women will not be safe 
even (or mainly) from the police, 
and, in short, our “‘socialism’’ 
will remain what it has been for 
centuries, a Sunday-school prayer 
that should gladden the hearts of 
the rich and the super-rich. 

But even this Constitution with 
all the mythology surrounding it, 
does not seem to suit the con- 
venience of the executive today. 
Democracy minus social justice 
keeps the executive happy. Demo- 
cracy is what Indira Gandhi says 
it is. Parliament is supreme, not 
the judiciary, says the P.M. We 
can’t agree more. She is bound to 
repeat that at least as long as she 
is supreme in Parliament. 


If anyone, Right, Left or 
Centre, imagines that Indira 
is alone in thinking so, the 


forthcoming All-India Conference 
of Lawyers, under the leadership 
of one among Indira Gandhi’s 
defence counsel, will give the lie 
to that. The lawyers who will 
meet next weekend have the speci- 
fic target of making the Opposi- 
tion behave, so that parliamentary 
democracy may be saved for 
Indira. In a democracy it is 
obviously the Opposition, how- 
ever divided and directionless, that 
must behave. The rulers don’t 
have to; they lay down their own 
rules from time to time. At pre- 
sent the rule is “Follow the 
Leader”, preferably chanting 
Sanjay’s name. The lawyers’ 
spokesman says that those who 
are to meet are “‘apolitical’’, Their 
memorandum merely says, ““The 
manner in which some of the 
Opposition forces have started 
conducting themselves...fills us 
with apprehension.” Only those 
who subscribe to the memoran- 
dum to the PM will have entry to 
the historic conclave. No room 
for dissent there. As during Emer- 
gency, unanimity is the watch- 
word. Preventive detention, sec- 
urity ordinance and the rest are 
obvious pillars of such a ‘‘demo- 
cracy.” 

So, what is fact and what is 
fiction? What is myth and what is 
reality? What is, is real. All else 
is maya. (October 14) O 
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TEHRAN LETTER 
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Nearing the 
Zero Hour? 





News kardly trickles out from 
war-time Tehran. Mainstream has 
received from an Asian observer, 
long time in Iran, an interesting 
report of life in the Iranian capi- 
tal today. The disturbing feature 
of the situation is that- there is a 
creeping slump of the people’s 
morale. There is little sign of any 
patriotic upsurge under the Isla- 
mic dispensation. Editor 





TH first week of the war saw a 
major metamorphosis of life 
in Tehran. There may not be 
panic on a large scale, but there 
is sulkiness and bitterness among 
the average Tehran citizens. 

When the first bombs dropped 
on the Mehrabad airport, there 
hardly any stir. Imam 
Khomeini dismissed these as 
‘pebbles’ cast by the infidel, 
Saddam Hossain. But the mood 
of the public soon changed. 
Furious: buying at the shops 
started: there was overpowering 
fear of shortages, and the house- 
wife bought more than she requir- 
ed. The Government had to 
issue assurances that there was 
enough stocks, but few believed 
it, and the buying of essential 
items of food and other neces- 
sities have continued. 

The proof of the Government’s 
unpreparedness could be seen in 
the first few days when the air- 
raid alert was sounded over the 
radio. Sirens were installed a few 
days later. And when the sirens 
wail and the people rush to the 
basement of houses — of which 
there are plenty in Tehran — they 
curse the mullahs, the Ayatollahs, 
for having permitted the war to 
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come without any preparation. At 
the moment, the Ayatollahs are 


_ lying low, and one hardly hears 


about the big shots among them, 
such as Ayatollah Beheshti. The 
turn-out at the Friday prayer, 
always a big event since the Isla- 
mic Revolution, has been start- 
lingly poor. 

The ban on petrol for the’ 
private cars have put many into 
difficulty: here even lower middle 
class families own cars, which 
number a million. Public trans- 
port in Tehran is notoriously 
inadequate and many have to 
depend on point-to-point taxis. 
Nowadays, long queues have 
come up for taxis. But more than 
transport, the petrol shortage is. 
going to hit the citizens as houses 
will not be heated in the coming 
winter if there is no diesel and 


there will be no gas for the 
kitchen. 
Gone are the = street-corner 


pamphleteerings in which the 
Left parties long specialised in 
Tehran. The Khalq Mojahedins 
have disappeared from view. 
Have they gone underground ? 
Difficult to be certain. 

One would have expected an 
upsurge of patriotic fervour. 
There is hardly any sign of it. 
The constant refrain of the clergy 
politicians is that the Almighty 
is with Iran, and those who die 
in the war would go to behst, 
(heaven). There is no strident call 
for the defence of motherland so 
far as the mullahs are concerned. 
The Imam may be taking things 
very philosophically but it does 
not rouse patriotic passions. 

Of all the political figures, 
President Bani Sadr has emerged 
out of this crisis as the most 
active in organising defence. It 
has to be said to his credit that 
even before Iraq’s formal repu- 
diation of 1975 Treaty, he was the 
one who had warned about the 
danger of war with Iraq: but his 
warning was not sufficiently strong 
to attract nation-wide attention. 
The public attention at that time 
was focussed on Imam Khomeini 
and he was generous in declaring 
jehad on all and sundry from 
Turkey to Pakistan, to Israel, 
Egypt and of course Iraq. 

Prime Minister Rajai who is 
not an Ayatollah but soaked in 
clerical lores -—— he as Education 


. to their posts. 


Minister had sacked 25 thousand 
teachers and wanted to sack more 
— recently addressed the students 
in Tehran University where in- 
stead of a passionate patriotic 
appeal in defence of motherland, 
he tried to tell his audience that 
Allah would bring victory to 
Iran. 

Meanwhile, other suppressed 
elements are trying to raise their 
heads. In the heart of the city, 
on Takht-e-Jamshid (now called 
Avenue Ayatollah Talegani) a 
poster could be seen with the 
picture of the dead Shah’s son. 
His widow, Shah banu broadcast 
from abroad that Iran could put 
up resistance against Iraqi attack 
only because her husband had 
amassed all the arms. Some of 
the cashiered generals are reported 
to be actively helping the Iraqi 
armed forces. 

The Government has put a 
blanket ban on all Iranian leaving 
the country in this crisis. But 
quite a few are trying to sneak 
out and pathetically seeking visas 
from friendly embassies. In the 
war zone of Khorramshahr, many 
Iranian doctors ran away and the 
Indian doctors out of a sense of 
duty to the afflicted have held on 
All over Iran, 
there is great admiration for the 
Indians and this could be noticed 
in the.treatment meted out even 
to those Indians who are leaving 
the country. 

Reports from far-away regions 
show that unrest has been inten- 
sified in many areas. There are 
persistent reports of Azerbaijain 
autonomists being in revolt and 
official agencies have referred to 
“counter-revolutionaries’ having 
to be fought. It is learnt that all 
political prisoners -in Azerbaijan 
have been moved out of the re- 
gion. Ayatollah Shariatmadari 
who is the great leader of the 
Azerbaijan people, is practically 
house-interned at Qom. Those 
who go to see him are searched 
and harrassed: previously, they 
used to smuggle out of Qom tapes 
containing Shariatmadari’s exhor- 
tations, but this is now stopped. 

The Kurds sandwiched between 
Iran and Iraq have re-doubled 


ç 


their campaign for autonomy. . 


Whoever wins this war, it is diff- 
cult to see how the Kurds can be 
(Continued on page. 34) 
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Insurgencies 
in 

National 
Perspective 


V. K. ANAND 


TH insurgency in Nagaland, though limited toa 


remote, isolated and small group, did not fail to 
influence other areas in a profound way by demonst- 
‘rating that aspirations could be fulfilled through 
violence. Otherwise, besides the ebullient tribal com- 
munities, other large groups and classes of people, 
who by and large had remained peaceful, could not 
have been roused to resort tota variety of violent 
movements. 
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The author, a retired colonel, civil engineer and Ph. D. 
in Defence Studies, is the author of Nagaland in 
Transition, considered a “remarkable achievement” by 
Dr Verrier Elwin, His book Conflict in a has 
just been released. His next book will deal with the 
theoretical concepts of insurgency and counter-tnsur- - 
gency. ; 
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The 1948 Communist insurgency of Telengana 
having remained in suspended animation for about 
20 years erupted again at Naxalbari and spread to 
various States in the form of Maoist-type terrorism. 
Today there are Naxalite insurgents active in Kerala, 
Tamil Nadu, Andhra, Orissa, Bihar, Assam, Bengal 
and othher areas — not to speak of Sri Lanka, 
Bangladesh and Nepal. 

Reports .of separatist insurgencies launched by 


‘tribesmen in the Uttarkhand area of North Bengal, 


Mukti Morcha in the Jhargram area bordering Bihar, 
and the Gorkha League in Darjeeling are other 
disturbing pointers. The insurgency for the extension 
of Bengal’s boundaries into Bihar, Orissa and Assam 
under the slogan ‘Bengalis Awake’ reactivated after a 
decade by the Amra Bengali movement, is drawing 
many recruits. The idea of Khalistan — a Sikh state 
bordering Pakistan, with a government functioning 
in exile — though jocular, could attract enough 
supporters to make the issue troublesome for the 
Government. Some of the recent utterances of the 
Chief Ministers of Tamil Nadu and Jammu and 
Kashmir have been, to say the least, distressing. 

But of immediate and grave concern to the 
authorities is the stalemate created by the numerous 
insurgencies afflicting the whole of the north-east 
with causes varying from cultural protection to 
independence. The insurgency of the Meiteis, the 


. only Mongoloids turned Hindus, against the economic 


privileges bestowed upon the other tribals of Manipur, 


` has resulted in the emergence of two insurgent groups 


— the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) and the 
People’s Revolutionary Party (PREPAK). They have 
been agitating, of late quite violently, for ejecting the 
mayangs or ‘aliens’, without concealing the demand 
for secession. 

In Tripura also, a Tripura Sena, under the banner 
of Tripura Upajati Juba Samity (TUJS) has been 
formed for achieving independence and expelling 
‘outsiders’. Similarly, in Meghalaya, a secessionist 
insurgency under the Khasi and Jaintia Liberation 
Army (KJLA) aiming at the ejection of the dkhars 
(outsiders) has become quite active. Another organisa- 
tion, the Public Demands Implementation Convention 
(PDIC), of Meghalaya has justified even killing of 
others for self-preservation. In Nagaland and 
Mizoram, the secessionist insurgencies led by the 
Naga National Council (NNC) and the Mizo National 
Front (MNF), even after 25 and 15 years of 
counter-insurgency operations respectively, have yet 
to be completely silenced. However, in Arunachal, 
there being very few outsiders, neither ejectionist nor 
secessionist insurgencies are strong. 

In Assam, the main thrust of the ejectionist move- 
ment, which could develop a secessionist goal, if left 
undefused for long, is directed mainly against the 
(about) 3 million Hindu and Muslim infiltratars who 
came from Bangladesh after 1951 when, based on the 
definition of Indian citizen provided in the Constitu- 
tion, details of the local population came to be 
recorded for the first time. 

The issues involved in the north-east demonstrate 
the havoc that odd combinations of races and reli- 
gions, languages and dialects, conversions and migra- 


. tions, and prosperity and poverty can cause, Deeper 
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knowledge only helps in bringing to fore the role of 
the cultural, religious and political organisations in, 
adding to the complexity of the problems and increas- 
ing the inept administrators’ difficulties that lie in the 
way of resolving them. 
- Can the prolonged general passivity of the Indian 
be attributed to sheer apathy of a degenerated mind 
and a physically exhausted body? Quite possibly, con- 
ventional wisdom and the deep sense of five thousand 
years of history caution him against jumping on the 
militants’ bandwagon which, at the end of the long 
journey through the tortuous path of death and des- 
truction, could only lead to a Utopia that he knows 
is illusionary. Having dramatically removed two 
governments in just- three years from 1977 to 1980, 
displaying not only his restlessness but anger also, the 
Indian has started demonstrating his impatience. If 
the inertia of the system’s non-performance of the last 
30 years continues, it is likely to inadvertently veer 
some of the other tribal groups, discriminated com- 
munities, religious minorities, distinct cultural groups, 
urban working classes and rural masses towards in- 
surgencies, a preview of which is being provided in 
the north-east. ; 

The peace that prevails today in many other areas 
is due to the ethos of an ancient and tolerant civilisa- 
tion which, as proved in China, could be snapped by 
a determined and charismatic leadership. But the 
very variety of incompatibilities that provide roots to 
insurgencies is likely to become the greatest impedi- 
ment in the way of any revolutionary exploiting wide- 
spread disaffection for a united unheaval. . 

The prevailing system may not find it difficult to 
counter insurgencies with local causes and goals that 
can be fulfilled constitutionally even if some of the 
neighbouring countries try to fish in troubled waters 
along the 15,000-km- long land boundary of India. 
Secessionist insurgencies based in cultural or regional 
causes, the possibilities of which are not difficult to 
dismiss, have the potential of eventually developing 
into broad-based insurgencies because of the imma- 
nent unity of large ‘masses that may get involved. 


Such conflicts will necessitate deployment of vast re- 


sources for protracted periods with results that at 
best are unpredictable. 

The initiation of any national level insurgency will 
demand the pre-requisite of changing the karma- 
dominated attitudes of the poor peasantry and the 
working class and freeing them from the institutional 
bondage of guardianship provided by man and God 
alike. And this by itself is a formidable task, con- 
sidering that human dynamos like Gandhi, who are 
born once in an era, and his great many followers 
appallingly failed to wean away the vast majority of 
our people from the sway of anachronistic customs 
and superstitious practices. 

As for -Leftist insurgencies in various forms and 
areas, though not growing in intensity, they have 
been spreading menacingly. In terms of space and 
time, their slow progression is not inexplicable. The 
inertia of historical processes is likely to compel the 
insurgencies, whether initiated by groups, areas or 
sections, to drift into the aims of Communism. In 

.case a large number of such insurgencies erupt, then 
cinders from the great fire of class struggle may in- 
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flame the entire country sò asto render the authorities 
weak and helpless. 

Whatever may be the cosmetic form of the cause, 
in reality poverty would be the mother and mal- 
administration the father of any insurgency and neither 
can be discouraged from producing their offspring 
unless dynamic decisions, modern technology and 
efficient management become the pillars of the gover- 
ning system. Drifting from crisis to crisis and employ- 
ing the expedient of emergency operations rather than 
improving the general health of the nation will only 
be counter-productive. 

Unless the country can evolve an utterly original 
approach — of which it is quite capable, though the 


picture is not very encouraging — not a dent can be 


made on poverty or on maladministration. One way 
open to reduce the chances of insurgencies lies in 
releasing dashing entrepreneurs from political dogma 
and bureaucratic hold. Only then cana great share 
of the national wealth generated by them pass on to 
those, millions who are either eking out a sub-human 
life or producing entirely for their own consumption. 
If the present leadership fails to take the right initia- 
tives without delay, the third generation may find it 
too late. 

Even with all the vision and capacity forthcoming 
for bold politico-economic decisions, no purposeful 
responses can be launched to energise the skilled and 
the talented for exploiting the country’s vast natural 
wealth unless massive help arrives from the affluent 
world. While it is high time that Indians who owe Rs 
200 per head to a foreign government or agency cease 
to entertain the illusion of financial solvency and shed 
the pride of past glory, immediate outside help with- 
out quid pro quo in politico-military terms is so cru- 
cial that posterity may accuse the present rich genera- 
tion of heartless passivity emerging out of their “‘life- 
boat? ethic towards the largest democracy of all 
times. 

If the pressures generated by political opportunism 
and unimaginative policies, bureaucratic apathy and 
subversive corruption, injudicious management of 
resources and misplaced priorities, and above all, 
obstructions to individual initiatives continue to incre- 
ase, it is doubtful if the country can keep going for 
long without facing insurgencies — minor or major. C] 
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Constitution: 
For 

Whose 
Benefit ? 


R.K. GARG 


[E is no accident that we have been able to sustain 
_ A the unity and integrity of this great nation during 
the last 33 years after Independence. Despite distor- 
tions and weaknesses, our democratic institutions at 
the Centre and in the States have been used to find 
legislative and executive responses to the challenges 
of our times. l 
It will be wrong to say that social and economic 
changes of a fundamental character have not taken 
place during this period. Agrarian relations in the 
countryside have undergone a sea-change. Feudal ex- 
ploitation has not ended completely but it has been 


reduced considerably. Conflicts between the landless - 


and the landed interests have assumed new dimen- 
sions, but the hierarchy of feudal relations is increas- 
ingly becoming extinct. 
The disparities between the’ rich and the poor in 
the villages are creating tensions of a different order. 
The rural rich have developed not only economic but 
ee 
| The author is a Senior Advocate, Supreme Court of 
India. 
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political muscle and are demanding the lion’s share 


of resources for the growth of agriculture at the cost 
of growth of industry. These pressures, if accommo- 
dated, will spell ruin not only to industrial growth 
but to agriculture as well. The demand of the land- 
less and the village poor for their share of national 
growth is becoming increasingly irresistible. The con- 
centration of land in the hands of a few still persists 
and land reforms are not seriously implemented. 

It is therefore inevitable that large sections of our 
population do not have enough income to secure the 
barest necessities of life. 

It is true that in industry the public sector is at ‘the 
“commanding heights”. But it looks as if the role of 
the public sector is mainly to sustain the private sec- 
tor. The explanation offered is that the private sector 
has no resources of its own for its own growth. It is 
financed by the state and its financial institutions, for 
capital investments as well as to provide working 
capital. 

The revolution in science rnd technology has cre- 
ated new pressures for modernisation and growth of 
industry. This requires. huge investments. The 
ambitions of the private sector are not controlled by 


‘the limits of their capacity. They are determined to 


control the political centres of decision so that legis- 
lative and executive decisions are so taken that the 
nation’s wealth is diverted for use for their own future 
growth. 

' The owners of industry or trade do not treat them- 
selves as ‘trustees of the nation’s wealth’ to be shared 
by the people of India equitably; they are planning 
to belong to the family of the powerful multinationals. 
The size and impact of multinational companies have 
eroded national sovereignty in the most advanced 
countries of Europe. The emergence of the European 
Common Market, the close collaboration among the 
powerful monopolies of the USA, Europe and Japan, 
is responsible for starving the developing nations of 
urgently needed resources. 

The unprecedented concentration of- wealth and 
means of production in the hands of a few is com- 
pelling a drift away from Constitutional commit- 
ments. Since we had chosen the path of establishing 
capitalism in agriculture. and in industry, we are part 
of the world capitalist system. We, therefore, cannot 


- escape the pressures of the crisis of world capitalism. 


And inevitably we are victims of inflation, high prices 
and unemployment, like other capitalist countries. 
Being a poor capitalist country, we have no cushion 
against the evils of world capitalism. 

In 1974 the crisis of capitalism resulted in change 
in governments in America, Europe and Australia. 
This time the crisis is even deeper. The power of the 
mightiest capitalist countries of America and Europe 
has declined. Their capacity for domination has 
become doubtful but their desire has not abated. 

Can we fight economic aggression without the en- 
tire nation being united by a common national com- 
mitment to defend our economic independence and 
march towards self-reliance? l 

We will.do well to remember that the leaders of 
our freedom movement were men of vision. They had 
laid the foundations for economic and political stabi- 
lity when they constituted the Motilal Committee for 
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drafting a Constitution for free India and a little later 
the Jawaharlal Nehru Committee on planning for 
free India. 

The adoption of the Constitution of India and the 
First Five-Year Plan in 1950 were two major pillars 
on which the unity and integrity of India were foun- 
ded. The weaknesses and distortions in the founda- 
tions of economy and politics can easily be traced to 
our failure to take the Constitutional commitments 
seriously. The failure of the Government to take 
account of the Directive Principles of State Policy in 
formulating the Plans and implementing economic 
policies are responsible for the acute crisis we are 
facing today. 

Never has an attempt been made to find principled 
solutions to colonial anarchy in economic relations 
imposed in agriculture and in industry during British 
rule. We inherited a colonial wage structure in 
employer-employee relations, a feudal exploitative 
framework in agrarian relations, and unscrupulous 
business morality in trade. The state has not ever 
seriously tackled these fundamental sources of repeat- 
ed creation and aggravation of crisis. 

The Constitution has been amended several times 
to maintain it as an efficient.instrument of social and 
economic transformation. The zeal displayed in the 
adoption of Constitutional commitments got exhaust- 
ed the moment amendments were adopted. These 
amendments were enough to introduce public sector 
structural changes, to reduce disparities and to found 
a social, economic and political system based on 
justice and equality. It is, therefore, pertinent to ask 
ourselves how serious we are about changing our 
society and redeem the promises in the Corstitution. 


- Even if we do not do that, it is proper that we at - 


least know what are the commands of the Constitu- 
tion. , 

Constitutional jurisprudence today is settling down 
with a changed personality. despite occasional set- 
backs. The Directive Principles jurisprudence has 
come to stay. It is going to be more assertive in the 
. future and it is bound to shape the role of the Court 
in the interpretation and implementation of laws. 

The Constitution does not yet guarantee the right 
to work to every citizen. However, the right to pro- 
perty is no longer a fundamental right after the dele- 
tion of Article 19(1)(f) and Article 31. But the 
citizen’s right to practise any profession or carry on 
any occupation, trade or business is still a guaranteed 
fundamental right. The state is permitted only to 
impose reasonable restrictions on this right, in public 
interest. l 

It is settled law by now that the state can control 
prices to reduce profits and even to create state 
monopolies in trade or industry to provide essential 
commodities to the community. There is no justifica- 
tion to allow unlimited. profits in a country where 
half the population lives below the poverty line. 

The state is commanded by the Directive Principles 
- to make laws and take executive action to ensure that 
operation of the economic system does not result in 
the concentration of wealth and means of production 
to the common detriment and that ownership and 
control of material resources of the community are so 
distributed as best to subserve the common good. 
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Concentration of wealth and means of production in 
agriculture and in industry is thus the result of 
flagrant violations of the command of the Constitution 
and disregard of Principles of State Policy delcared to 
be fundamental in the governance of the country. 

In order to limit income and profits the state 
cannot ignore the fact that we have solemnly resolved 
to constitute India into a socialist democratic republic 
and are committed to secure to all citizens justice — 
social, economic and political. We have gone further 
and assured equality of status and of opportunity to 
each of us with assured dignity for every man, woman . 
and child. 

These are commitments made by the Constitution 
which no Government can ignore. To translate these 
promises into economic policies, we undertook the 
abolition of zamindaris immediately after Independ- 
ence. We have also framed laws to impose ceilings 
on land. | 

Why have we not yet even considered seriously the 
need to abolish private ownership in industry produc- 
ing commodities essential for the life of the come 
munity? Itis not that we are not aware that 75 
monopoly houses control industrial production and 
20 among them are controlling not only the economy 
but also the politics of this country. Can there be a 
serious discussion on wages, incomes and prices unless 
we have the political will to tame the tiger? The tiger 
is getting even more ferocious because its hunger for 
large investments to grow biggerand more powerful 
is intensifying the loot of our people. 

The pity is that all economic policies are formula- 
ted on the assumption that growth of production 
will solve the crisis. For ensuring growth of produc- 
tion, so the argument goes, economic and fiscal disci- 
pline must be relaxed, leaving the owners of industry 
and trade free to make the maximum profits in the 
name of efficient management. , . 

The efficiency of the private sector to make profits 
is created by economic policies tailored to ensure 
those profits. Their commitments are not confined to 
changes in economic policies. They demand draconian 
powers for the state to regulate and control the demo- 
cratic and trade union rights of the workers. Property 
finds itself insecure if liberty is not restricted by the 
draconian laws of detention without trial and arrests 
without bail. But never have these laws been used to. 
control the illegal and immoral activities of managers 
of industry and trade violating all laws in order to 
amass huge profits. | 

The Constitution contemplates economic growth 
and social justice. It provides that the citizens, men 
and women, equally have the right to adequate means 
of livelihood. Against whom can the deprived citizens 
enforce this right? Is the state in a position to dis- 
charge its obligation to respect this right? 

We are required to direct economic policies towards 
securing equal pay for equal work for men and 
women. Are not women exploited even today? Are 
they getting equal pay. for equal work? 

The Constitution promised. a living wage. A living 
wage is a dynamic concept which implies that growth 
in national economy ensures appropriafe rise in the 
standard of living of every employee in field, factory 

j (Continued on page 34) 
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for 

Economic 
Efficiency 
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The National Day of the German Democratic 
Republic was celebrated on October 7. This 
article, an assessment of trends in the GDR’s 
economy, is thus of topical interest. The author 
is Professor, Centre for the Study of Economics 
of East European Countries, Gokhale Institute 

-of Politics and Economics, Poona. 








TBE purpose of this article is to lay bare certain 
`- important issues that came up in the GDR in 
recent discussions and decisions for increasing eff- 
ciency in her national economy as a whole as well as 
in VVB, (association of enterprises), Kombinate 
(combine) and VEB (nationalised enterprise). 
Certain new concepts have been formulated and 


some criteria have been introduced at the operational . 


plane to translate the emerging concepts of efficiency 
into reality. As is known to all researchers of the 


GDR economy or of other Socialist economies of. 


Europe for that matter, efficiency reflected through an 
optimum ‘price-performance-nexus’ (‘Preis-Leistung- 
. Verhaltnis’, where price with a parametric character 
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acts as a social normative, or price changes are plan- 
ned with a certain change in the ‘nexus’, is being 
increasingly and firmly regarded as an extremely 
important component of better economic perfor- 
mance. There are others as well. An attempt is made 
here to understand the role of some of the compo- 
nents of efficiency in the GDR economy. While doing 
so some observations will be made and some ques- 
tions asked. 

There is no doubt that for a rational utilisation of 
the productive resources and increasing labour pro- 
ductivity as pre-conditions for higher profitability of 
the two devices used in the GDR, namely, (a) Fund- 
referred net incomes (Die fondsbezogene Rentabilitats- 
rate) and (b) the cost-referred net incomes (Die 
kostenbezogene Rentabilitatsrate), in a condition of 
parametric pricing, the second appears to be more 
acceptable if there is already greater efficiency and 
same time horizon. In the case of fund-referred net 
income, where it is calculated on the basis of a per- 
centage on the total assets used for the production 
of a set of commodities, if capital becomes cheaper, 
net income will be lower in a condition of autonomy 
to the enterprises in the matter of price fixation. But 
this stage can be the starting point for raising the 
level of performance to obtain a better ‘price-perfor- 
mance relationship’ such that price formed with the 
lower prime cost component of the second period 
would generate an additional quantum of profit. This 
is an interesting example of the mutual interaction of 
the two types of net income. 

Obviously, the main direction for increased profita- 
bility, hence of efficiency, is to structure the dynamics 
of cost in such a manner as to ensure a relative dec- 
rease of the prime cost. Factors contributing to a high 
rate of decrease of prime cost according to one study 
are as follows: 

“(a) the share of the constant, decreasing and in- 
creasing costs in total prime cost, (b) the rate of 
growth of decreasing and increasing costs, and (c) the 
tempo of growth of production.” (Pohl, H. and Beh- 
rens, H., Berlin, 1979). This formulation can be 
presented in a symbolic form as follows: 

R= (P1/Po— 1) [fot do (1 —Ca)—Po (Cp—1)] 
where R measures the relative decrease in prime cost; 
Po — Production in the base period; Pi — Produc- 
tion in the period under review (as a percentage of 
Po): fo — fixed cost of the base period; do — decreas- 
ing cost of the base period; Ca — rate of decrease of 
the decreasing cost; Cp — rate of increase of the 
increasing cost. 

(1>Ca>o) —the relation of strict inequality 
assumed as Ca can rarely be=1 or 0 (proportional or 
constant costs); under the circumstances, the rate of 
decrease reflects as a coefficient of “‘the empirically 
ascertained average condition of the decreasing cost” 
in the growth of production (/bid). Therefore, 
enterprise operations with the guiding principle of 
maintaining Khozraschet (Wirtschaftliche Rechnungs- 
fuhrung) (implies running an enterprise on profit and 
loss principle so that it can generate a surplus through 
efficiency) has to take note of the trend of the average 
decrease of the prime cost in the branch or the sector. 
This calls for an emulation programme in every 
enterprise in relation to maintaining a cost dyna- 
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Table 


LABOUR INPUT FOR EVERY 1000 MARKS OF INDUSTRIAL GROSS PRODUCTİON ÍN 
NATIONALISED INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 


Labour hours (including overtime hours) for every 1000 Marks of industrial gross 


Industries output at constant prices 
1955 1960 1965 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 

1. Energy and fuel 35 29 24 16 16 16 15 15 14 13 13 
2. Chemical 61 39 27° 18 16 15 14 13 12 12 11 
3. Metallargy 36 25 21 14 13 12 11 11 li 10 9 
4. Construction material 136 83 55 41 36 36 34 32 30 29 27 
5. Irrigation and water — — — 17 16 16 15 15 15 15 15 
6. Electronics 137 12 47 32 29 ° 28 25 24 23 21 19 
7. Machine tools 84 50 36 25, 24 23 22 22 21 20 19 
8. Light Industry 109 70 54 37 35 33 31 30 2) 27 25 
9. Textile “416° 74 53 35 33 31 30 28 25 23 22 
10. Food 21 16 12 10 10 10 10 9 8 ` 8 8 
All Industries 72 47 33 23 22 21 20 19 18 17 16 


"SOURCE: Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR 1978, Page 1227—77 ~~~ 


mics and an increasing responsibility of a manager 
or a director in micro-economic organs like VVB, 
combine or enterprise. 

In this connection the importance of the notion of 
‘price-performance nexus’ henceforth indicated as 
_ PPN, becomes extremely pronounced. In the existing 
framework of planning in the GDR, which could be 
termed indicative in nature, the important indicators 
related to commodity’ production, that is, labour 
productivity and profit for enterprises, are aimed at 
improving the PPN through development and produc- 
tion of new products with lower costs and higher 
‘characteristics in use’ (Gebrauchseigenschaften) so 
that the deviation between costs of an enterprise and 
those of industry under conditions of indicated effi- 
ciency becomes smaller and smaller. (Baum, H, and 
Mann, A, January 1979). 

As has been pointed out, whether one takes into 
account the fund-referred or cost-referred net-income 
with reference to a set of prices, the reduction in 
costs always paves the way for the formation or at 


least reconsideration of the planned price changes in . 


the industry of new set of commodities. It is interest- 
ing to note the necessary conditions laid down by 
Baum and Mann for identifying a desired level of 
PPN. They are: (a) industry prices of new products 
in particular enterprises do not exceed the outlays 
necessary elsewhere for products which are compar- 
able and have been in the production line but depend 
on them as guidelines and so long as there is non- 
agreement between the existing price level and the 
actual outlays, the situation is said to reflect PPN, 
and (b) price formation in accordance with PPN, 
under definite conditions, cause a dependence of the 
industry price on the outlay in such a way that the 
characteristics in use of the existing products: could 
be carried out to the new products” (Ibid). In other 
words, the outlay on new comparable products should 
be less than that in the production line elsewhere 
and the quality of the products should be at least the 
same. ` 

It is obvious that to ensure such a condition of effi- 
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ciency in enterprises, an analysis of cost components 
of products is necessary to identify a direction of 
these which satisfy such a condition. Taking into 
account the prime cost components as C and V (con- 
stant capital comprising amortisation, material and 
other costs), the relative share of these and change of 
this share over time is very significant in determining 
the directions of labour productivity and level of 
technology. A high level of these would be reflected 
if the condition of production is such that AA > 
AM > AW > AOC (A= amortisation, M = 
costs of material, W = wage cost and OC = other 
costs). This is clearly a case of high capital intensity 
resulting in high labour productivity. Pohl and 
Behrens hold the view, correctly, that within socialist 
relations of production, this is the suitable condition 
for generating the relation AG > AP > AK where 
G = profit, P = volume of production, K = prime 
cost and A = percentage increase. 

This is quite clear but an important distinction has 
also to be made between the respective shares of con- 
stant capital as a whole and wage fund over time 


‘whatever shares of the respective components of C 


may be desirable. At the macro-economic level, the 
national income and its growth are partly related to 
social reproduction process. There are other factors 
as well. The Gross Social Product of an economy is 
the final outcome of the entire social reproduction 
process in a given period, reflecting the dynamics of 
technology as well. According to the estimate of 
Koziolek and Sturz, out of Gross Social Product of 
425 billion marks in 1977 in the GDR, 264 billion 
marks or 62 per cent could be accounted for by amor- 
tisation and material cost whereas the same figures 
for 1970 and 1960 were 60.4 and 55.6 per cent res- 
pectively (March 1980). In another study it has been 
shown that this share would augment to around 77 
per cent in 1995 as opposed to 66 per cent in 1975 
(Annalise,Braun, April 1980). 

The above table gives a clear picture of the 
share of live labour in the total value created from 
1955 to 1979, (Continued on page 33) 
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WOMEN’S ADVANCEMENT 


Not by Jobs 
Alone 


`N 


VINA MAZUMDAR 


TH origin of existing theories regarding the role of 

employment in promoting women’s development 
and independence can be traced to the Western 
countries and the post-Industrial Revolution period. 
These theories, which continue to influence policies 
for the advancement of women in the Third World 
also, are, briefly: , 

(a) Women’s employment is a logical develop- 
ment of their increasing access to education, that is, 
it is a normal result of the modernisation process; (b) 
employment ensures women access to the world out- 
side the family and brings them into the process of 
social production, rescuing them from seclusion; (c) 
employment provides women access to independent 
income and responsibilities, leading to opportunities 
for personal development, rising economic status and 
independence; (d) employment, however, when com- 
bined with the traditional roles of wife, mother and 
home-maker, imposes a double burden on women. 

Research on women’s situation in the Third World 
during the last deçade, and particularly during the 
last five years, raises serious doubts regarding the 
validity of the above-mentioned theories. First, it is 
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now known that whatever the state of official statis- 
tics on labour force participation, the large mass of 
women in Third World countries have always been 
in the process of social production as part of family 
labour — in agriculture, industry, and services, In 
addition to their role as unpaid family labour, many 
of them also work for wages. The large majority of 
these women are illiterate, and one can find no rela- 
tionship between their employment and formal educa- 
tion. Their training in productive skills is mostly 
carried on within the family from a very young age. 
Except where the work is carried on within the 
household, say in handicrafts, or processing of agri- 
cultural products, most of these women have not 
traditionally been victims of any social seclusion. 

Secondly, both in unpaid family and in paid wage 
labour, most of these women do not control the in- 
come earned by their labour, unless they have to 
function as heads of households. Except in the case 
of women holding high-status jobs in the modern 
sector of the economy that require higher levels of 
formal education and training, paid employment of 
women does not necessarily result in any status in 
societies which attach status value to women’s idle- 
ness. Women in high-status families are normally 
not expected to work for payment. This link between 
class and women’s work, as well as values attached 
to Women’s work and status, is one of the major 
findings of Third World research. 

Thirdly, the high degree of dependence on wage 
employment for their family’s survival is the main 
obstacle to these women receiving any access to edu- 
cation, training for upgrading of their skills or even 
proper health-care. The essential productive and 
home management roles which have to be shouldered 
by girls from a very young age in poor families has 
now been identified as the main reason for their non- 
enrolment in schools and for their high drop-out 
rate. The failure of non-formal attempts to reach 
basic literacy or vocational training to women from 
poor families is also now explained by their lack of 
time for any learning activity which does not ensure 
immediate substitution gain of earnings for the 
family. This lack of access to basic health services 
and education and training of different types affects 
both women and children of these families. 

The predominant characteristic of women from 
these poor families, however, is the absence of the 
dependency syndrome which characterises women 
from elite families. Right from their childhood, these 
women are not brought up to expect that they will 
be ‘taken care of’, that is, supported for the rest of 
their lives by their men or the family. Employment 
for earning, as well as house-work, is accepted as 
their prescribed role and responsibility from a very 
young age. This moral acceptance of responsibility 
gives to most of these women a high degree of adapt- 
ability to changed work environments. Among mig- 
rants . from rural to urban areas or to other countries, . 


‘women who have been compelled to shift from their 


traditional agricultural or other skilled occupations 
(artisans, midwives, etc.) to unskilled or semi-skilled 
occupations (construction, domestic service, petty 
trades etc.) display far less resistance to new kinds of 
work on status grounds than men from these groups, 
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because the women preceive their role primarily as one 
of providing for the family by any means available. 
Lastly, it has also been found that in situations 
where women control their income in these poorer 
families, they ensure better nutrition for their child- 
ren. This is not always the case with men’s income, a 
great deal of which is dissipated in non-family ex- 
penditure like alcohol, gambling, etc. 

_ In the face of this kind of evidence, it appears that 
the Right to Leisure/Personal Development is perhaps 
more meaningful in the context of the poor working 
women in the Third World than the Right to Work. 
The latter undoubtedly makes sense for middle-class 
and upper-class women who have an option to work 
or not to work, and may haye to face family or com- 
munity resistance. But the attitude to women’s work 
is changing so rapidly in these groups under economic 
pressure, that even for them it may cease to be 
meaningful in the near future. At the same time, the 
influence of traditional elite norms regarding women’s 
work continues to percolate down to other groups in 
society which are experiencing upward social mobility 
through economic or educational advance. It is in 
this group that women get withdrawn from active 
work outside the family and become victims of social 
` seclusion at least for one or two generations. _ 

In a society characterised by class inequalities and 
poverty, employment per se does not guarantee either 
independence or status, or freedom from exploitation, 
to women from the poorer groups. The most employ- 
ed are often the most exploited — by. employers (low 
pay, long working hours, bad working conditions, 
insecurity, sexual exploitation, etc.), by the family 
(discrimination in access to nutrition, health care and 
education, long working hours, etc.), by men (extor- 
tions, rape, sexual harassment, physical oppression of 
other types, etc.), and by society, which fails to re- 
cognise and acknowledge their contribution to the 
family and the national economy, views them pri- 
marily as consumers in need of welfare rather than 
development and ignores them in planning develop- 
ment for the people. f l 

In this kind of a situation, mere promotion of 
employment or income generation for women without 
adequate regard to their other needs can lead to 
greater oppression and exploitation, converting 
women into beasts of burden and sacrificing their 
capacities for development. 

The role of trade unions and labour laws for the 
protection of women workers, hitherto viewed as 
' devices to prevent exploitation of women workers, 
has been highly inadequate in Third World countries. 
The unions and the laws are operative only within 
the organised sector of these economies, generally a 
small fraction of the total national economies. In the 
context of the dual economies and surplus labour that 
characterise many Third World countries, the moder- 
nisation process ‘has resulted in pushing women more 
and more into unorganised, ‘invisible’ occupations, 
both in rural and urban areas. Women form the 
majority among casual labour, home’ workers, and 
those described as ‘self-employed’ in petty trades. 
Third World women ‘workers who form the majority 
in these sectors are denied the protection of, trade 
unions and labour laws because of the narrow defini- 
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tion of ‘workers’ in these laws and in ILO conven- 
tions, and the failure of trade unions to organise 
them. Even: within the organised sector, women’s 
Participation: in trade unions, particularly at decision- 
making levels, is highly inadequate. The role of trade 
unions in focussing public attention on the problems 
of women workers has also not been too happy. 

Trade unions have developed essentially in the 
background of the industrialisation process and have 
been parties to the enunciation of two concepts which 
can only be described as ‘dangerous’ from the point 
of view of women’s equality and development: (a) 
The concept of women as ‘supplementary’ earners 
which automatically reduces their economic status 
within society and views their participation in econo- 
mic activities as only an aberration resultin g from 
poverty; (b) the best protection for women and child- 
ren is for labour (meaning primarily.men) to receive 
a family wage — thereby making it unnecessary for 
women to work for an income. 

Both of these ideas tend to project women as con- 
sumers and reproducers, rather than as producers. It 
is this belief that underlies theories that view women’s 
demand for employment as a short-term, temporary 
response to the rising age of marriage or to poverty, 
with the definite expectation of withdrawal from em- 
ployment with marriage and motherhood, or achieve- 
ment of family prosperity. These assumptions influence 


‘policies for training, recruitment, ‘promotion, and 


general education. They demonstrate the influence of 
middle-class perceptions of women’s roles and ignor- 
ance ọf the realities of the lives of the large mass of 
Third World women for whom marriage and mother- 
hood do not prevent the necessity to earn a living. 
Another significant policy issue which faces Third 
World countries ‘particularly is regarding location of 
the major share of new employment for women. An 
established tendency on'the part of sympathetic Gov- . 
ernments and voluntary agencies is to promote emp-. 
loyment for women within the sector of household 
industries, viewing it as an easier method for women 
to balance their dual roles, and making it necessary 
for Governments/ society to provide any additional 
arrangement for child-care or to move in the direction 
of greater sharing by'men and women of both house- 
hold and nurturing responsibilities. The reality which 
is often ignored is that the process of development/ 
monetisation/capitalisation/industrialisation has sub- 
jected the household economy to increasin g tension. 
The households characterised by poverty, ‘this 
tension generally results in forcible extortion of a 
minimum surplus by imposing greater burdens on the 
labour of women and children and denying them the 
basic requirements of nutrients, education, and health 
care. The goals of the Decade — that .is, women’s 
equality, their development, and their participation 
— in terms of equality, autonomy, and dignity in the 
search for peace, cannot be realised through this kind 
of employment. 
The basic issue, therefore, is how to break these 
vicious interrelationships and begin the process of 
women’s development. Employment remains a criti- | 
cal factor, but we have to recognise that employment 
alone or education alone cannot help to realise the 
goals of the Decade. [0] 
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Islamic 
‘Fundamentalism’ 
and 

India 


GIRISH MATHUR 


Some Indian editors and commentators have borrow- 
ed the concept of Islamic “fundamentalism” from 
that imperial brains trust of the contemporary world, 
the US Council on Foreign Relations!, which emp- 
loys it to find scapegoats for the debacle of American 
foreign policy in West Asia, South-West Asia and 
the countries of South-Asia with a high percentage 
of Muslim population. The Indian borrowers use the 
concept to analyse.and seek explanations for certain 
developments in the thinking and behaviour of a 
section of Muslims in this country.. But their analysis 
ends in a search for the “hidden. hand”? and the in- 
volvement of “foreign money” in recent events in 
which Muslims have played an activist role. If such 


analyses find acceptance at official and political deci- - 


sion-making levels, the results can be disastrous; 
these can be even more disastrous if public opinion 
comes to link Muslim behaviour in India with exter- 
nal factors. 

Whether there is a hidden hand and involvement 
of foreign money or not is for competent authority to 
determine after necessary investigation and careful 
sifting of evidence. These charges cannot be either 
rejected or accepted off-hand. But a hidden hand or 
foreign money can determine the behaviour of a 
handful of people, not of a community as a whole, 
and borrowed concepts, whose validity has not been 
tested even in the context in which they are formulat- 
ed by the US foreign policy establishment, cannot 
explain communal behaviour in India. True, plagiari- 
sation of ideas is not uncommon in the academic 
world in this country. But when a journalist lacking 
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the rigorous discipline of social sciences, uses untested 
borrowed concepts in his trade, he treads dangerous 
ground and can mislead public opinion and decision- 
making. 

The reasons for the crisis in which US foreign 
policy finds itself in this region are not difficult to 
understand. Way back in the mid-1950s, while com- 
menting on the formation of the CENTO and the 
SEATO, Jawaharlal Nehru had said that the policy 
behind military pacts was “based on unreality’? and 
“ignored the great forces and the great ferments of 
Asia.” He was referring to the emergence of nation- 
alism in Asian countries and the tensions generated 
by the conflict between the national aspirations of 
these countries and the global ambition of neo- 
colonialism to carry forward the “legacy of the old 
imperial powers” which then were on the retreat and 
were finding it impossible to keep their empires. 

It is precisely these “great forces” and “great 
ferments” which are responsible for the ouster of the 


.Shah from Iran, the Mecca mosque incident, the 


sense of insecurity among the Gulf sheikhs, the burn- 
ing of the US embassy in Islamabad, and similar 
developments. But the Americans will not admit this. 
If they do, they cannot justify before their own 
people the continuation of old policies in new forms 
or, for instance, the revival of the now dead CENTO 
in a new shape.2 And so they ascribe all their mis- 
fortunes to Islamic “fundamentalism” and thus seek 
to obfuscate the real reasons for the collapse of their 
policies. They also seek to justify the old policy by 


` raising the bogey of Islamic “fundamentalism” which, 


they say, is a reaction to “modernisation” encourag- 
ed by them in the affected countries. But to be a 
reaction to something which is sought to ‘be passed 
off as ‘‘modernisation’’, Islamic “fundamentalism” 
has to be, by definition, a historically modern pheno- 
menon — which it is not. 

Secondly, what is described as “modernisation” is 
no more than an attempt to supply modern crutches 
to tottering ancient regimes to serve US policy goals. 
A few industries or other developmental activities, 
adoption of Western ways of life by the old elites or 
introduction of welfare measures, a modern army and 
stream-lined intelligence agencies do not constitute 
modernisation. Carried out within a feudal frame- 
work, these measures only aggravate the oppression 
of the people. They might give a face-lift to feudalism 
for the benefit of the American visitor who on his 
return has to vote for increased US arms budgets, 
but for those who live within these societies and have 
to bear the burden of these measures, they mean 
further deterioration in the quality of life. There can 
be no modernisation without structural changes in 
society and without the old production relations 
yielding place to new — which is exactly what neo- 
colonialism seeks to prevent. 

Historically, the roots of Islamic “fundamentalism” 
can be traced to the earliest days of Islam.2 Maulana 
Azad’s Tazkira, which begins on an autobiographical 
note, is an account of the struggle since the beginning 
of Islam between its fundamentalist trends and the 
trends which justified departures, compromises and 
distortions by Muslim rulers out to make personal 
fortunes and build empires. The “fundamentalist” 
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trends came to India along with the Muslim rulers 
and the theologians attached to their courts.4 Its 
most clear-cut and dogmatic spokesman was Sheikh 
Ahmad Sirhindi (1563-1624) whose ire was directed 
against the policy of tolerance (sulah kul) — peace 
with all) pursued by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jehan.® It would -thus appear that traditionally 
“fundamentalism” has played an oppositional role in 
Islam. When imperialist penetration of the Islamic 
world began, a number of movements developed and 
thinkers came up, all “fundamentalist”, in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and the first three 
decades of the present century, from Libya to 
Indonesia. British and other West European islami- 
cists called the phenomenon response of Islam to the 
challenge of Western civilisation — which is another 
. way of describing the resistance met by imperialism 
in the fields of ideas and culture. 

However, judging by the prevalent practices and 
beliefs among the Muslims, it is evident that ‘‘funda- 
mentalist? doctrines did not meet with acceptance 
at the level of the common people; the sufis whose 
‘Innovations’, “distortions” and ‘‘compromises”’ 
were frowned upon by the “fundamentalists”, still 


remain the most popular popularisers of Islam. When `’ 


Muslims were in power, “fundamentalists” mostly 
ended up as martyrs and thus became objects of 
reverence by the generations that followed; their 
mazars have become places of worship — something 
- they themselves would have disapproved of. Those 
. who came on the scene later are remembered as great 
thinkers but their ideas are recalled only when their 
anniversaries are observed. The reason is that “‘funda- 
mentalist” Islam has been an “‘ideal, not existentially 
of an operating system, but, in essentialist fashion, 
of an abstract entity, a pattern of intellectualised 
norms; in this pattern, only a few of the norms could 
be actually implemented, but the whole disembodied 
pattern could be and was to be reverenced’”’.? (The 
point can be appreciated best if it is remembered 
that today Khomeini does not have before him a 
model from Islamic history according to which he 
can fashion Iranian polity: and society; hence the 
present disorder in Jran). 

- At times, “fundamentalism” has become the rally- 
ing point for popular discontent which is a pheno- 
menon not peculiar to Islam. Smith cites an instance 
: of “fundamentalism” spear-heading an anti-imperialist? 
mass movement in a country under Muslim rule. In 
Tran, in 1891, it was the Shiite “fundamentalist” 
leadership which led the people’s protest against the 
“weakening of Islam” by the Shah who had handed 
over the country’s resources to the “enemies of 
Islam” by giving monopoly rights in tobacco trade to 
European financial interests. (The Shah was ultimately 
assassinated in 1894.) But “fundamentalism” could 
become the rallying point of people’s discontent or 
lead a popular movement not because of the power of 
its ideas but because of its capacity to articulate the 
grievances and the demands of the people which was 
a function of its oppositional role — a secular, not 
a religious function. 

Even when it articulated discontent, the base of 
“fundamentalist”? ideas (“‘abstract, intellectualised 


norms”) remained narrow. These ideas were sought to ` 
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be implemented only when they acquired some influ- 
ence over the rulers, but the consequences were always 
disastrous. The extent of the influence of the ideas of 
Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi on Aurangzeb may be debat- 
able, but the consequences of his introduction of some 
measures of a “fundamentalist” nature, are well 
known. Within balf a century of the death of Aurang- 
zeb, Ibne Abdul Wahab (1703-1883) of Najd struck 
an allance with a Central Arabian prince, Ibne Saud, 
to take the desert heartland out of the Ottoman 
Empire and found a new ruling dynasty which en- 
forced Wahab’s ‘‘fundamentalist’’ ideas. These ideas 
worked there because. of the isolation of Saudi Arabia 
from the rest of the world and the primitive nature 
of its society. Even the discovery of oil in the border 
regions of Saudi Arabia and the consequent foreign 
intrusion remained peripheral to its society which is 
now facing its first challenge as a result of the revolu- 
tion in communications. The recent Mecca mosque 
incident involving a group of promotors of a different 
variety of Islamic “fundamentalism”, has revealed 
what has been suspected all along, that even all Saudi 
Arabians have never accepted Wahabi ‘“fundamen- 
talism” which in any case has always been: rejected 
by other Arab countries. . 

This was bound to be so since Wahabi “funda- 
mentalism”’ insists on following, as Smith has pointed 
out, “not just the Quran, and pure sunnah (that is) as 
implemented originally, correctly ... ideally’? and as 
codified in “the classical Law and that (too) in its 
strictest, most rigid, Hanbali version.” It could not 
be accepted by the other three schools of Islamic Law 
(the Hanafi the Shafii and the Maliki), and the oppo- 
sition to it was also “fundamentalist”? in character. 
This shows that not only the base of “fundamental- 
ism” in the field of ideas and practices is narrow; 
“fundamentalism” also generates “fundamentalist” 
opposition to itself. It is therefore a divisive factor 
in Islam. And tendencies which divide any commu- 
nity have always been utilised by its enemies. 

In India, where the vast majority of Muslims is 
Sunni of the Hanafi school, what Smith describes as 
“provocative reports of a lean and stark Islam, once 
again seriously and exactly lived’, brought from 
Saudi Arabia by pilgrims to the holy cities of Mecca 
and Medina, did not endear Wahabi “fundamental- 
ism” to the Muslims. On the contrary, these reports 
caused so much antipathy that the British rulers found 
it expedient to dub as Wahabi the indigenous variety - 
of Islamic “fundamentalism” which was heading an 
anti-imperialist movement and was for some time . 
leading a military campaign against them. It was 
enough to describe some one as Wahabi to descredit 
him in the eyes of common Muslims in India. 
Ghulam Rasool Mihir has described how fatwas 
dubbing Indian “fundamentalists”? as Wahabis insti- 
gated the Muslim tribes in the North-West Frontier 
region to launch armed attacks on them.8 Even with- 
out the fatwas of Wahabism, the. rejection by the 
Indian “fundamentalists” of Islam as practised by the 
tribal people often led to murders of the former. 

More will be said later about Islamic “funda- 
mentalist’? response to British imperialism in India. 
It would suffice here to say that the Wahabi label has 
stuck to it despite its differences (Hanafi-Hanbali, for 
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instance) with Wahabism, and its ideas and practices 
have not found acceptance among common Muslims 
even in north India, its stronghold, where many of 
the practices against which the earlier Indian 
“Wahabi” leaders had campaigned (gabr-parasti, 
grave worship, for instance) are still prevalent among 
their followers; their arch enemies in the field of 
ideas and practices, the Barelwi ulama, still enjoy 
considerable religious following. (It is difficult to say 
which of the two schools of ulama has greater follow- 
ing; in Pakistan, the Jamiatul Ulama of the Barelwis 
is as strong as the Jamiatul Ulama of the Deobandis.) 
` Its narrow base can be ascribed to the insistence 


of “fundamentalism” on the “abstract, intellectual- 


ised” and largely non-implementable Islam as against 
the practised Islam. This also leads to doctrinaire 
differences in its own ranks which, as the history of 
Indian ““Wahabism’”’ shows, result in splits and splits 
within splits, weakening its anti-imperialist impact. 
Some of these splits were used by the British rulers 
in India for their own ends, for instance, the splinter 
movement Jed by Karamat Ali in the post-1857 
period. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, founder of Aligarh, 
felt proud in calling himself a “Wahabi” before 1857, 
but later he himself was instrumental in getting 
Chiragh Ali to write his treatise against them which 
the government of those days found very useful in its 
fight against them. Although much later Sir Syed 
and the founders of Deoband seminary acknowledged 


their adherence to the original “Wahabi” ideals, the | 


conflict between Aligarh and Deoband was used by 
the British to wean away Muslim intelligentsia.from. 
the anti-imperialism of the Indian “Wahabis” and 
Sir Syed, a great protagonist of Hindu-Muslim unity 
who had raised the question of giving Indians a say 
in the governance of the country much before others 
did9, became an opponent of the Congress when it 
was founded. He has also been held responsible for 
paving the way for the rift between the two commu- 
nities which resulted ultimately in the 1947 partition. 
Outside India, the most pronounced of the anti- 
imperialist movements with a wide sweep cutting 
across political boundaries, Jamaluddin Afghani’s 
Pan-Islamism, was also used by the British against 
growing national movements in West Asian coun- 
tries. - 

“Fundamentalism” in modern times, that is, in 
the age of imperialism, is a response to ,both the in- 
ternal decay of Muslim societies and the external 
threat of imperialism. In the period of the retreat 
of imperial powers after the Second World War, it 
is natural for the internal aspect to acquire greater 
‘importance in “‘fundamentalist”” movements, and the 
anti-imperialist edge of these movements is blunted 
because of their incapacity, having roots in their in- 
tellectual inadequacies, to come to grips with the 
problenis posed by neo-colonialism. Even so, it is 
not without significance that the Saudi-backed organ- 
ised international “fundamentalism”, the Motmar-e- 
Alam-Islami, which held two meetings earlier this year 
in Pakistan, first at the Foreign Ministers’ level and 
then at the summit level, so far had two declared 
political enemies, Zionism and imperialism (not 
Communism which it sought to fight on the ideological 
plane. However, the fact that the Motmar has now 
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declared idolatry as its third enemy exposes its true 
character. . f 

The greater importance acquired by the internal 
aspect in the “fundamentalist?” movements in the 
present neo-colonialist phase, leads toa variety of 
situations. One is the situation we find in Pakistan 
where a military ruler, after ousting from power a 
democratically elected leadership, finds that it has 
no social base; to acquire a base and also legitimacy, 
he calls for a return to original Islam and seeks to 
enforce the law of the shariat (in the process, trigger- 
ing “fundamentalist”? opposition from the Shias and 
other sects among the Muslims). The other is the 
situation in Malaysia (and other liberal — in the 
religious sense — Muslim countries including Indo- 
nesia) where the officially accepted and practised 
Islam is opposed by fundamentalism’’.1° Yet another 
is the kind of situation which is developing in Saudi 
Arabia where the dominant form of “fundamental- 
ism’? (Wahabism) is meeting with opposition from 
minority ‘fundamentalist’? trends; elements of this 
situation are present in Pakistan and Iran as well, 
situation in the Philippines is of still another 

ind. 

This does not end the list. But the situation which 
needs particular attention is the one found in coun- 
tries with distinctly anti-neo-colonial progressive re- 
gimes like Nasser’s Egypt and Iraq and Syria under 
Baath rule. Egypt’s Ikhwanul Musalmeen (Muslim 
Brotherhood) has an anti-imperialist history, and 
Sadat himself began his career as an Jkhwan member. 
But opposition to Nasser’s social reforms led to a 
ban on the party which then set up its headquarters 
in-exile at Geneva. In its hostility to Nasser the 
Ikhwan allowed itself to be used by the CIA which 
made several attempts on Nasser’s life, using the 
Ikhwan for the purpose. Now that the purpose sought 
to’ be achieved by killing Nasser has been achieved 
with Sadat going over to the USA and being willing 
to act as the instrument of US policy in West Asia, it 
is doubtful if the CIA still needs the Ikhwan. Even if 
the CIA does not need it in Egypt, it can be useful in 
other parts of the Arab world in particular and in 
countries with a high percentage of Muslim popula- 
tion in general. For, in the meantime, the Ikhwan has 
built a world-wide network which also covers seats of 
higher learning in Islamics including Canadian, 
American and West European Universities; it has also 
developed contacts with “fundamentalist” movements 
everywhere including India. Smith has referred to the 
links between Jamaat-e-Islami (both Indian and 
Pakistani) with Ikhwan”; its Geneva-based Egyptian 
Secretary-General Dr. Ramadan has visited India and 
Pakistan several times in the last 30 years. By helping 
the Ikhwan in building its network the CIA has acquir- 
ed the capability to manupulate religious trends for its 
purpose in several countries — in which the CIA has 
also benefited from the scholarship of Islamicists like 
Smith. ° 

Those who have borrowed the concept of Islamic 
“fundamentalism” from its American users, will have 
to decide which “fundamentalism” they are talking 
about. Wahabi? The one that is developing in 
opposition to Wahabism? Zia ul Huq’s? Ikhwan’s? Or 
one of those earlier ones like the Ahle Hadith? Or the 
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still earlier al-Ghazali’s? All these “fundamentalism” 
cannot be put in the same basket; they do not make 
a unified movement; they work against one another. 
It suits the Americans to paint them with one brush 
to make a scapegoat of fundamentalism for the failure 
of their policies and at the same time divert attention 
from nationalism in the Muslim countries and deny 
their national aspirations. It also suits their friends 
like thé Saudi rulers and Zia ul Hug to present ‘‘fun- 
damentalism”’ as a unified movement so that it can be 
used to (i) consolidate their positions in their own 
countries where they are challenged by, among others, 
rival “fundamentalism”, and (ii) promote their exter- 
nal goals. But Saudi and Pakistani goals are being 
increasingly questioned in other Muslim countries. 

A fortnight before the Islamic Foreign Ministers 
met in Pakistan towards the end of January, a South- 
East Asia and Pacific Regional Islamic Missionary 
Conference was held at Kuala Lumpur. Officially spon- 
sored, it was a meeting of practising Islamic ‘‘funda- 
mentalists’’. It was opened by the King of Malaysia 
and presided over by the Defence Minister. The tone 
of the discussion was set by the King in his opening 
` address which had been approved by the Cabinet; he 
said that the task of the Islamic missionary was not 
only to take Islam to the non-believers but also to 
“bring back to sanity the bewildered and confused 
Muslims of our times.” And the burden of speeches 
was that whatever was Arab need not necessarily be 
Islamic, and his presidential address, the Minister 
almost committed what to some “fundamentalists’’ 
would be a heresy when he said that “‘the Muslims 
` of old did not treat Greek learning with hostility, nor 
' did they disregard the priceless elements that the 
Persian and Indian civilisations had to offer.” Tunku 
Abdur Rehman, former Secretary-General of the 
Islamic Conference, went to the extent of warning the 
Arabs to keep their hands off other Muslim coun- 
tries.1* 

Neither any of the varieties of Islamic ‘‘funda- 
mentalism’”’ discussed above, nor the idea of ‘‘funda- 
mentalism’”’ as “the muezzin’s ancient call ... stirring 
the umma (world community of Islam) with revival- 
ism’’!8 can serve as a tool of analysis for understanding 
what is happening in India. This is not to deny that 
developments outside India influence the thinking and 
behaviour of Indian Muslims: probably, Muslims in 
no other country have been so much concerned over 
and influenced by developments elsewhere. as Indian 
Muslims have been — and there are historical reasons 
for this. But in taking note of developments outside 
India, should Indian analysts allow themselves to be 
led astray by the red herring drawn across the trail 
by the Americans or examine American policy in the 
region including India? .It has been a policy of inter- 
vention and destabilisation. 

And after Nixon’s declaration in his 1971 message 
to the US Congress that the United States respected 
China’s interests in South Asia, Chinese politics and 
plans too cannot be ignored. It cannot be a coinci- 
dence that for.nearly five years China has been taking 
keen interest in Islamic movements and its propa- 
ganda has been trying to’ emphasise the identity of 
the interests of its Muslim populace and the people 
of the Muslim countries. Pakistan occupies a central 
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place in the plans of both the US and China for the 
region, and the nomination of Zia-ul-Hugq as the ‘sole 
spokesman of the Islamic world for the 1400th year 
of Islam is not without significance. And if it is ‘true 
that the murder of Mujib in Bangladesh was the first 
step in the reversal of what India had achieved in 
1971, the process of reversal will not be complete till 
Kashmir is once again internationalised.14 

It is this international context and not the question- 
able concept of Islamic fundamentalism which can 
help us in understanding what is happening in this 
country. But. external factors do not operate ina 
vacuum; their effectiveness depends on internal condi- 
tions — for example, the best guarantee ‚against 
destabilisation from outside is to ensure internal 
stability. The point will become clear if itis recalled 
that, immediately after Bhutto’s execution, Jamaat- 
e-Islami offices were attacked, its leaders.manhandled, 
its literature including its version of the Quran burnt 
on the streets, and its cadre treated as pariahs in 
Kashmir valley and also in other cities. If it has 
become powerful enough in slightly more than a year 
to get the support of the people of the valley for 
internationalising the Kashmir issue again, or if in 
other places in North India it can create conditions 
which would enable its external mentors to raise the 
question of Indian minorities in international forums, 
the reason has to be found in the internal situation, 
not in Islamic ‘‘fundamentalism’’. 

In any case, as shown above, the ideas of Islamic 
“fundamentalism”, being “abstract” and “‘intellectua- 
lised? and divisive by nature, have limited appeal 
and cannot account for what has happened either in 
Kashmir valley or in other parts of North India 
recently.15 [D 


NOTES 


1. See Shoup and Minter: Imperial Brain Trust, the Council 
on Foreign Relations and United States Foreign Policy. ' Also’ 
Dombhoff: “Who Made American Foreign Policy, 1945-1963?” 
in Horowitz ed Corporations and the Cold War. Both Monthly 
Review Press publications. ! 

2. The USA now seeks to forge, in the words of William 
Quandt, “a network of bilateral relations” with Arab countries 
and Pakistan in the hope that these “might in time lead of 
broader cooperation.” (‘ The Middle East Crises” in Foreign 
Affairs, Vol 58, No 3, 1979-80), These words are an ‘exact 
paraphrase of what Brzezinski and other spokesmen of the 
Carter Administration have said repeatedly since the “arc of 
crisis’’ theory was propounded, 

3. A distinction is made in some circles between “revival- 
ism” which is taken to mean return to original Islam, and 
“fundamentalism” which means application of the basic 
teachings of Islam to modern conditions, This is a matter of 
semantics, 

4, See S.M. Ikram: Rude Kausar, also‘ Mauje Kausar and 
Abe Kausar; Karachi. 

5. See Ifran Habib: “The Political Role of Sheikh Ahmad 
Sirhindi and Shah Waliullah’’. Enquiry, No. 5. i 

6. Wilfred Cantwell Smith: Jslam in Modern History. 

7, Wilfred Cantwell Smith: The Ulama in Indian Politics in 
Philips Politics and Society in India. 

8. See his Sarguzashte Mujahidden (p 463-474), the second 
of his three volumes on the history of Syed Ahmad Shaheed’s 
politics-military comipaign. 

9. See his As babe Baghawate Hind wherein he ascribes 
the violence of 1857 to the communication gap between the 
rulers and the ruled. 

10, For an account of the threatening situation, see cover 
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TH recent outbursts of violence in Moradabad, 

Delhi, Allahabad and other places have given. a 
severe jolt to all those whose commitment to secular 
polity is sincere and unflinching. Of course, it is no 
new experience. The: graph of communal riots has 
never shown a Steady decline after the achievement 
of political independence. Any decline was ‘always 
followed by a sharp rise. The Jabalpur and Jamshed- 
pur riots in the early sixties, the Ahmedabad and 
Bhiwandi riots in the late sixties and early seventies 
had not yet been erased from.memory where there 
erupted another bout of communal violénce in 
Aligarh and Jamshedpur in 1978. And most recently 
we have had the new bombshell at Moradabad, and 
other places in UP. 

_ Communalism, as social scientists must understand, 
is a complex phenomenon. Often there has been great 
temptation on the part of some politicians; journalists 
and even a section of social scientists to over-simplify 
it and apportion blame in haste. An outburst of 
communal violence is followed by a spate of articles 
in various periodicals based on a mixture of truth, 
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half-truths and falsehood; many of them propound 
implausible hypotheses and conjectures bearing no 
relation to the objective facts. 

Thorough investigative reporting, it seems, is not 
the forte of Indian journalism. Half-baked and semi- 
investigative reports with pretentions to objectivity 
appeared on the Moradabad riots also in what may 
be called the ‘prestige press’. One of the most presti- 
gious dailies from Bombay published such an article 
followed by a spate of letters giving a clear impression 
of a sustained campaign against one community. 
Far from enabling us to understand the situation, 
such an approach only exacerbates feelings on both 
sides of the communal divide. 

Conimunalism is a highly complex outgrowth of 
the process of socio-political change, which again is 
an integral part of economic development resulting 
in iniquitous distribution of material resources. Such 
a complex process of change sharpens the sense of 
separate identity in different ethnic, caste and reli- 
gious groups when they compete with each other 
for scarce resources in a slowly developing economy. 
The upper caste and class groups on the one hand, 
and dominant ethnic or religious groups on the 
other, succeed in monopolising a large slice of the 
cake, and aggravate social tensions and inter- 
communal conflicts. Inter-communal and cast con- 
flicts help generate hatred and bitter feelings 
not on class but caste and communal lines, as there 
are a large number of people among the dominant 
castes, communities and religious groups who, from 
the point of view of division along class lines, have 
much more in common with non-dominant castes 
and communities. Class solidarity is thus substituted 
by caste and communal solidarity. Seen in this pers- 
pective, communal and caste violence appears to be a 
modern social phenomenon of bourgeois and under- 
developed societies rather than a hangover from 
feudal times as is often maintained. One can almost 
Say that feudal socio-economic formations are 
strategically utilised by the bourgeoisie in an under- 
developed economic setting. 

Prof Bipin Chandra introduces the colonical factor 
(and rightly so) and makes a pertinent point: “This 
difference was used to ‘mark’ non-religious social 
needs, aspirations and conflicts which are products of 
the interplay of forces released by the impact of 
colonialism on Indian society. That is, religion served 
politics arising in spheres other than religion and as 
a rationalisation, though the communalist believed to 


' the contrary and had often internalised this belief”. 


Gc 


He also says: . using religious distinctions which 
were very real, and of which the Indian people were 
certainly fully conscious, the communalists created 
the false consciousness of religious identity and com- 
munal antagonism. We may here explain by recourse 


to a close analogy. The religious distinction between 


the Christian German and the Jewish German was 
real, but it was not responsible for the rise of — was 
not the-cause of — Nazism or anti-Jewish politics or 
racial politics and theories. That is, Nazism did not 
originate in these differences. Similarly, the colour 
distinction between blacks and whites is real, but it is 
not cause of racialism; that is, racialism does not 
originate in difference in colour. The same is the case 
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_ with religious distinction and the rise of communal- 
ism.” (The Role of Religion in the Rise and Growth 
of Communalism in Moders India), 

In other words, communalism is the product of 
transformation of socio-economic causation into a 
religious one. W.C. Smith puts it aptly when he says 
that communalism, though based on religious diffe- 
rences (and a communalist firmly believes that it has 
a religious basis), has no religious solution. 

However, what we have discussed above is a broad 
theoretical framework which, of course, is essential 
to understanding of the phenomenon. We now move 
from macro-level discussion to micro level discussion 
with more concrete orientation. In other words, we 
propose to discuss the concrete genesis of a commu- 
nal riot and the different strategies adopted by its 
perpetrators. oO 

As pointed out, communalism is a complex pheno- 
m®non and a number of factors contribute to a 
situation which can be said to be ripe for the final 
flare-up. These factors, and not the igniting spark 
(which can be provided by any minor incident, such 
as the appearance of a pig in the case of Moradabad), 
must be analysed and understood in order to locate 
the loci of communal tremors. Some of the factors 
are as follows: l 

(1) Dormant feeling of antagonism between the 
two communities, especially among the middle and 
lower-middle classes, which itself is a product of our 
complex social milieu. Our attitudes are attuned and 
minds conditioned by this typical social milieu on 
which whatever scientific and technological progress 
we have achieved seems to have made little impact. 
Celebration of religious festivals with ever greater 
vigour every year is clear proof of this. Expansion of 
commerce and trade has put more economic resources 
in the hands of the petty-bourgeois strata of our 
society, which are increasingly spent, among other 
things, on these festivals. The dormant antagonism 
is often aroused in a premeditated way at the time of 
festivals like Holi, Moharrum, Ganesh Chaturthi, 
Durga Puja, Id, etc. ~ l 

(2): Encouragement of communal/caste feelings 
for electoral advantage. This promotes antagonism. 
One or other political party seeks to take advantage 
of communal or caste equations in a particular area 
‘and sets up its candidate on that basis. Appeals are 
made unabashedly by such parties in the name of 
communal or caste feelings. Also, political alliances 
are struck on narrow electoral considerations. In 
Moradabad, for example, the Muslim League candi-, 
date had suffered a stunning defeat in the last elec- 
tion, and he was busy arousing anti-administration 
feelings specially among Muslims. According to one 
observer, “The Muslim League has been traditionally 
one of the main forces in Moradabad town, and the 
heavy defeat suffered by its candidate, Shamim 
Ahmed, who got only about 3,000 votes, had been 
unexpected. Since the defeat, Shamim Ahmed has 
been trying to regain some of his popularity among 
the Muslims.” (Krishna Gandhi, Economic dnd Poli- 
tical Weekly, September 6, 1980). Ahmed, according 
to the same report mobilised criminal elements be- 
longing to the same group and abducted a girl of the 
Valmiki community, which led to further tension, 
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Congress() MLA Hafiz Mohammad Siddiq interven- 
ed and brought about a peaceful settlement of the 
issue, 

Krishna Gandhi says, “It appears that this group 
of criminals supported by M-L Leaders have been 
responsible for precipitating the crisis of August 13 
... the beating up of policemen and the attack on the 
officers seem to be the work of these people”. The 
Jana Sangh, now rechristened Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP), plays a similar role to win over Hindu votes. 
For them too no holds are barred. All these parties 
make promises to different caste and communal groups 
depending on ‘their numerical strength. In electoral 
parlance such groups or communities are referred to 
as vote banks. i 

(3) Transforming an economic crisis into a com- 
munal crisis: On quite a few occasions it has been 
observed that communal riots.are used to shift the 
focus of attention from the deepening economic 
crisis by subtly encouraging communal forces. In 
our context, communalism is a convenient handle for 
the ruling classes to divide the masses of people and 
shift the focal point of struggle. On the eve of the 
Moradabad riots too the country was (and it still is) 
in the grip of an unprecedented economic crisis, with 
the prices of essential commodities touching dizzy 
heights. Bang came the communal riots in a number 
of towns in UP, and the whole country suddenly 
. started discussing the riots as if the economic plight 
of the suffering masses mattered the least. . Everyone 
ceases to be class-conscious and becomes community- 
conscious. This psychological transference of con- 
sciousness serves the hegemonic designs of the ruling 
classes. Consciousness is made to play a greater role 
in one’s social being. l 

(4) Role of law and order agencies: The police 
and other agencies like the PAC are known to play 
a highly prejudicial role towards the less privileged 
castes and communities. In Jamshedpur and Aligarh 
in 1978 and in Moradabad this time, the largest 
number of deaths occurred due to the PAC shooting 
down innocent people who were not involved in 
communal strife. A correspondent wrote in Main- 
stream (August 23, 1980) that the president of the 
Moradabad Ward Congress(I) Committee, . Altaf 
Hussain, and the General Secretary of the Moradabad 
Town Congress(I) Committee, Shamsul Islam, said 
Hindu traders had denounced the role of the police 
when the police and the PAC were looting Muslim 
shops in Mandi Chowk on August 13. Not 
surprisingly, therefore, some journalists have called 
it a PAC riot rather than a communal riot. Most of 
the innocent men and children lost their lives while 
saying their Id prayers due to indiscriminate and 
unjustifiable firing by the police and the PAC. It 
would be wrong to describe the Moradabad distur- 
bances as a planned conspiracy on the part of a 
particular community. Even the police could not 
substantiate their earlier claim about the carrying of 
arms to the Idgah. 

(5) Local factors: More often than not, local Fac- 
tors play a crucial role in many communal riots. 
Tanika Sarkar in a paper (4 study of three commu- 
nal riots in Bengal-Dacca, Mymensingh and Chitta- 
gong 1930-31) has convincingly brought out the role 
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of money-lending business in promoting communal 
feelings. In the Kishoreganj sub-division of Mymen- 
singh District, the Young Comrades League (youth 
organ of the Communistic Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Party) had been active since 1929 in mobilising poor 
peasants against landlords and mahajans who were 
almost entirely Hindu. After the entire leadership of 
this league -was arrested after the Chittagong 
Armoury Raid, mullas from Dacca and Noakhali 
took over, giving it a communal colour. Large-scale 
and organised attacks on mahajan houses spread 
rapidly and snatching of debt bonds was the predomi- 
nant feature, accompanied quite often by plunder, 
loot, arson and sometimes even murder when the 
mahajans resisted very strongly. The Moplah violence 
of the early twenties in Kerala also falls in a similar 
category. 

Even today instances are known wherein entire 
slum areas have been set ablaze by sparking com- 
munal trouble to get the land vacated. In this con- 
nection it has also to be noted that communal riots 
are known to occur more in urban areas than in 
rural ones. Congestion, greater competition for jobs 
and other means of survival, rootlessness and pre- 
sence of large elements of lumpen proletariat, 
greater threat to the powerful vested interests posed 
by the relatively more conscious urban masses, and 
also the presence in urban areas of a large stratum 
of petty-bourgeois elements which often are carriers 
of communal prejudice, are some of the reasons for 
this. 

Often the learned theses on Muslim separatism, etc, 
of our leading writers are less relevant and such mun- 
dane factors more relevant. It may also be observed 
that communal riots occur more frequently in places 
where there are a large number of Muslim artisans. 
Moradabad also happens to be such a place. Thus, 
according to R.P. Mullick, “Opportunistic elements 
once again came to the fore, developing, nay intensi- 
fying, a nascent politico-economic fight to adminis- 
trative, even party levels, seeking allies among lower 
and middle rungs of bureaucracy as well as in the 
ruling party’s organisational structure. In fact, the 
fight between profiteers and those replacing them has 
got so enmeshed with politics, that even had there 
been no pretext on August 13 for this formidable 
combine of ex-feudals, usurers and merchant tycoons 
to smash the increasingly class-conscious artisans 
of Moradabad and their unity, one would have been 
found.” (EPW, September 6, 1980). 

From Jabalpur in 1962 to Moradabad in 1980 via 
Ahmedabad, Bhiwandi, Aligarh and Jamshedpur, 
the pattern has not been identical. Besides the above, 
there .are several other factors too. Muslims as a 
minority have several grievances, real as well as 
imaginary. Airing of these grievances is‘ often con- 
demned wholesale as separatism, instead of separat- 
ing chaff from grain and solving genuine problems. 
It may not be possible to solve all these problems 
within the crisis-ridden capitalist system, communal! 
and hence the need for the ruling classes to foment 
trouble — in other words it is a vicious circle. With 
understanding, it would be much easier to isolate 
communal and fundamentalist elements among Mus- 
lims who, otherwise, gain respectability. 
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Ts the process of its evolution to the present state, 

the jute industry has faced several crises and under- 
gone extreme vicissitudes of fortune. The role of jute 
industry in the national economy of India is quite 
Significant. 

The jute industry employs about 2.5 lakh wor- 
kers, accounting for about 9 per cent of organised 
factory employment in India. About 70 per cent of 
the workers employed in this industry hail from UP 
and Bihar. In jute agriculture, an estimated 4 million 
households, mainly in West Bengal, Assam, Bihar 
Orissa, Tripura and Andhra Pradesh, are dependent 
on cultivation of jute and mesta. About 1.7 million 
people are in direct employment in marketing and 
ancillary activities generated by jute and mesta culti- 
vation. In West Bengal about 60 per cent of the 
labour force employed in jute cultivation consists of 
hired labourers. The annual export of jute goods is 
to the tune of Rs. 250 crores to Rs. 300 crores, a 
substantial part of it in hard currency. Beginning 
from the fifties, a fair chunk of profit earned _by the 
jute industry has found investment outlets in many 
subsequently developed industrial enterprises in India 
such as chemicals, sugar and engineering industries, } 
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both in terms of investible capital ànd foreign 
exchange for import of capital equipment and tech- 
nical know-how. Thus, the contribution of the jute 
industry to the economic development of India in 
particular since the beginning of planned economic 
development has been considerable. 

With Partition, a new phase in the growth of the 
Indian jute industry commenced. This phase was 
characterised by instability in supply of raw jute, 
resulting in haphazard increases in the price of raw 
jute. The availability of raw jute became so critical 
that during 1947-48, the supply came to. be limited 
to only 16.5 lakh bales — barely enough to keep the 
industry going for about four months. This situation 
created a sense of urgency for achieving self- 
sufficiency in the production of raw jute. Therefore, 
in the First Five-Year Plan considerable efforts were 
made to increase the production of raw jute which. 
eventually resulted in raising India’s production of 
Taw jute and mesta to 53.4 lakh bales in 1952-53, 
consisting of 46.9 lakh bales of jute and 6.5 lakh 
bales of mesta. 

During the First Plan.the annual area under jute 
and mesta remained around eight lakh hectares with 
production around 46 lakh bales. During the Second 
Plan, the annual area increased to around 10 lakh 
hectares with annual production around 58 lakh 
bales. During the Third Plan, the annual area increas- 
ed further to about 12 lakh hectares, with production 
coming to about 73 lakh bales, notwithstanding the 
low production of 57 lakh bales in 1965. During. the 
three annual Plans, the annual area déclined to 10.4 
lakh hectares with a corresponding decline in average 
production to 60.6 lakh bales. During the Fourth 
Plan, the annual area remained around 11 lakh hec- 
tares with an average production of 67.5 bales. 
During the Fifth Plan, the average area remained the 
same with the average annual production at 68.5 
lakh bales. Improvement in production during the 
Fourth and Fifth Plans was achieved mainly through 
improvement in per-hectare productivity of jute. The 
productivity of jute, which remained around 6 bales 
per hectare during the First and Second. Plans, 
improved marginally to about 6.7 bales in the Third 
Plan. During the annual Plans, productivity of jute 
marginally declined to 6.4 bales per hectare, but it 
improved to about 7 bales during the Fourth and 
Fifth Plans. 

The acreage of raw jute is sensitive to the direction 
of movement of prices with a one-year time lag. 
Higher price of raw jute leads to more acreage under 
jute in the following year. Conversely, lower market 
price of raw jute leads to reduction of jute area in the 
following year. During the period 1950-51 to 1960-61, 
the aggregate production of jute and mesta increased 
at an average rate of 5.9 per cent per annum. On the 
other hand, during 1961-62 to 1971-72, the output of 
jute declined at the rate of 1.7 per cent per annum. 
Subsequently over the period 1971-72 to 1976-77, the 
annual growth rate in jute production was 0.8 per 
cent per annum. Since the jute industry depends on 
agriculture for its basic raw material, a low rate of 
growth of raw jute output sets limits to its rate of 
growth. Therefore, the future rate of growth of the 
jute industry will depend not only on the rate of 
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growth of demand for its products, but also on the 
growth rate in agriculture. , 

Table I showing production of jute goods in India 
since 1951-52 represents a picture of stagnation. Pro- 
duction of jute goods diring the First and Fifth Plans 
fluctuated between a maximum of 13.2 lakh tonnes 
in 1964-65 and a minimum of 9.3 lakh tonnes in 
1968-69 — average annual production ‘remaining 
around 10.5 to 11 lakh tonnes. The proportionate 
shares of three major categories of jute goods, that is, 
hessian, sacking and carpet backing remained mar- 
ginally adjusted to the broad ratios of 35:47:15. 








Table I l 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF JUTE 
MANUFACTURES 
(July-June) 
; (Thousand Tonnes) 
Consumption > | 
Year Production Total Exports Internal 
1951-52 960 957 808 149 
1953-54 880 943 824 119 
` 1955-56 1,113 1,066 873 193 
` 1956-57 1,042 1,059 877 182 
1963-64 1,349 1,265 932 333 
1964-65 1,320 1,308 922 386 
1968-69 932 969 590 379 
1971-72 1,138 1,046, 556 490 
1973-74 937 964 565 399 
1975-76 1,136 1,098 419: 659 
1976-77 1,046 1,089 428 661 
1977-78" 1,008 1,221 21 700 
*Provisional 


SOURCE: Indian Jute’ Mills Association (IJMA). 


Over the 10 years ending 1976-77, jute goods pro- 
duction averaged only 10.26 lakh tonnes — this was 
less than the output in 1947-48 and 1948-49 (10.51 
` and 10.56 lakh tonnes respectively}. To put in diffe- 


_ rently, in the 30 years from 1947-48 to 1976-77 jute 


= goods production actually declined by one per cent. 


The relatively good performance of the Indian jute 
industry during the fifties and early sixties was follow- 
ed by a deceleration in ‘the rate of growth of the 
industry’s output and investment. This‘process, which 
was particularly marked since the mid-sixties, cannot 


be explained as. part of the general industrial recession , 


which the country faced during that period. Today 
the Indian jute industry attracts much attention for 
being a backward and crisis-ridden industry. 

This stagnation with a declining undertone was 
accompanied by a virtual cessation of all investment 
in the jute textile industry. For an industry whose 
total output is valued at over Rs 500 crores per 


. annum, and the total capital invested at Rs 240 crores 


— the investment rate has only ranged between 2 and 
5 per cent. This compares extremely unfayourably 
with a host of other industries, including the cotton 
textile industry, which can hardly boast a high rate of 
reinvestment of profits or infusion of fresh capital to 
modernise decades-old equipment and machinery. 
The stagnating trend of investment in the jute 
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industry is clearly reflected in the rate of growth of 
capacity in the mill sector., Between 1951 and 1978 
the total number of looms installed with the mills 
registered with IJMA declined at the annual com- 
pound rate of 2.5 per cent. Over the same period the 
number of installed hessian and sacking looms de- 
clined by 3.2 per cent and 3.3 per cent per annum 


respectively. During most of this period the jute 


industry faced varying levels of excess capacity essen- 
tially because existing capacity was greater than total 
raw jute supply on the one hand, and total gunny 
demand on the other. This excess capacity escalated 
cost of production which led to further shrinkage of 
the export ‘market and at the same time created a 
condition of industrial sickness leading to a decline 
in the number of mills from 111 in 1947-48 to 54 in 
1977-78. 

The net effect of stagnation in the rate of invest- 
ment has been a slow rate of technical change and a 
low rate of productivity increase in the industry. In 


.fact, there exist wide disparities between the pattern 


of utilisation of machinery in different fields of jute 
goods ; production. In sacking, production per loom 
per 200 hours varies between 2.5 tonnes and 1.2 
tonnes and in hessian the variation is between 1.1 
tonnes and 0.5 tonnes. Seventy-five per cent of the 
looms are in the production range of 0.8 tonne and 
0.7 tonne. Loom efficiency in respect of carpet back- 
ing is marginally better. This is largely because of the 
significant order of investment during 1962 and 1967 
on the installation of new carpet backing looms. The 
tapering-off of investment in the jute textile industry, 
particularly in new machinery, has created a situation 
where formation of capital is of a much lower order 
than in other industries in the textile group and the 
all-India average for industry as a whole. | 
Among India’s major industries, the jute textile 
industry has perhaps had the most pathetic record in 
respect of ploughing back of profits. The reluctance 
of jute industrialists to undertake modernisation of 
mills is reflected in poor utilisation of the all-India 
financial institutions’ soft loan seheme, under which 
long-term loans are advanced to sick industries at 74 


=- percent per annum for modernisation. By the end 


of June 1978 only 13 jute mills had been sanctioned 
a total advance of Rs 27.18 crores under the scheme. 
This amount, only 15.5 per cent of the total advances 
sanctioned to all sick industries, compares fairly un- 


favourably with the cotton textiles industry in which 


76 mills have been sanctioned term loans totalling 
Rs 70.93 crores. 

But if stagnant production and poor rates of invest- 
ment have been long-run tendencies in the jute indus- 
try in India, stagnation of exports is a relatively 
recent phenomenon. Upto the mid-sixties exports 
claimed up to 70 per cent of the Indian jute mills’ 
production and accounted for as much as 20 to 25 
per cent of the total value of India’s exports. From 
1967-68 onwards the share of jute manufactures in 
total Indian exports started declining. In 1977-78 it 
was just 4.5 per cent of the total exports as compared 
to 37 per cent in 1951-52. Table II brings out this 
decline quite clearly. The share of jute goods in value 
terms substantially came down, partly because the 
exports of jute goods in quantity terms declined 
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sharply from 9,32,000 tonnes in 1964-65 to 4,79,000 
tonnes in 1975-76 and in part because exports: of 
other commodities rose faster. 


Table II 


INDIAN EXPORTS OF JUTE MANUFACTURES 
AND TOTAL EXPORTS 


(Rs. Crores) 


Year ~ Jufe Total (2)as % of (3) 
Manufacture Exports 
195{-52 270 729 37.0 
1955-56 118 ` 604 19.5 
1960-61 135 642 21.0 
1961-62 145 660 21.9 
1965-66 183 806° 22.7 
1967-68 234 1,199 - 19.5 
1969-69 218 ' 1,358 16.0 
1970-71 190 1,535 12.4 
1971-72 265 1,569 ~ 16.9 
1974-75 297 3,329 8.9 
1975-76 > 251 4,043 6.1 
1976-77 201 5,146 3.9 
1977-78 245 5,404 4.5 





Source: IJMA published data. 


The major items of export are hessian and carpet 
backing, sacking being largely absorbed internally 
apart from experts to a few African countries. Car- 
pet backing is almost wholly absorbed by the USA. 
In case of hessian, however, the market is more broad- 
based. The major countries importing from India 
are the USA, the USSR, Canada, Australia and Iran. 
Two major factors behind declining exports seem to 
be a gradual switch inthe West from jute packing 
to synthetics-based packaging materials (not to speak 
of bulk handling) and the ascendancy of Bangladesh 
as a jute goods producer and exporter since the early 
seventies. Rise in oil prices, which had set in from 
1974, was expected to give considerable cost advant- 
age to jute goods vis-a-vis synthetics From India’s 
point of view, however, inability to quote competi- 
tive prices as against Bangladesh and some of the 
European countries. proved a disturbing aspect, and 
as a result India’s share in total world trade is gradu- 
ally coming down and that of Bangladesh is increas- 
ing. Between 1959 and 1969, according to one study, 
the share of India came down from 74 per cent to 55 
per cent, whereas that of Pakistan had gone up from 
16 per cent to 37 percent. In recent years India’s 
share in total world exports of jute goods has fur- 
ther declined to 40 per cent. 

In contrast to the dismal picture on the export 
front, we find an expanding domestic market. It has 
enabled the industry to cushion steady losses in ex- 
ports and to maintain a fairly high rate of produc- 
tion in jute goods. The domestic market operates as 
a kind of buffer against fluctuations and instability in 
the overseas market. Internal consumption of jute 
goods has grown faster with the expansion of the 
economy. From a total internal consumption of 
1,49,000 tonnes in 1951-52, in 1977-78 total domestic 
consumption was of the order of 7,00,000 tonnes, 
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that is, an increase of 470 per cent. 

The jute crisis has been built up over a long period. . 
Cyclical fluctuations in production and prices have 
been endemic. Jute, far more than cotton, is a fluc- 
tuating crop and demand for products of the indus- 


‘try is perhaps not so stable as the demand for cotton 


goods. But jute manufacturers have historically been 
a highly organised body and the periods of depres- 
sion or slackening of demand were generally met by 
all-round adjustment. | 

We have enumerated the main problems and diffi- 
culties which continue to plague the jute industry. 
These have raised many questions and serious doubts 
about‘long-term prospects of this vital industry. It is 
desirable to have a well-defined and clearly spelt out 
long-term policy on jute industry and agriculture, 
with regard to production, exports, prices, and sup- 
ply of jute goods and raw jute, with the ultimate 
objective of achieving reasonable stability in all these 
areas. In the specific area of exports, quite a few 
problems are there. The existing forward markets in 
jute goods and in raw jute require to be shorn of the 
speculative element. The chronic nature of port prob- 
lems, some of which are natural to a riverine port 
like Calcutta, require urgent attention. While lack 
of adequate shipping space and required sailings are 
mostly temporary problems, those relating to increase 


` in freight rates mostly on account of increase in oil 


price and imposition of bunker and port congestion 
surcharges need to be looked into. While stabilisa- 
tion of raw jute prices and production can help the 
process of cost stabilisation and cost reduction of jute 
manufactures, implementation of a selective modern- 
isation programme will provide the basis for produc- 
tion of quality jute goods at competitive prices and 
with the help of a bold technological leadership has- 


_ten the process of diversification and thus place the 
jute industry. on the path of continued growth. O 


Islamic Fundamentalism (Contd. from page 16) 


story entitled “The Explosive Mix of Mohammad and Moder- 
nity” in Far Eastern Economie Review, February 9, 1979, 

11. See Smith: Jslam in Modern History (Mentor Books 
edition). 

12. Fora fuller report of the conference, see “Chipping 
Away From Extremists”, Far Eastern Economic Review, 
February 8, 1980, : 

13. See Special Report on “The World of Islam” in Time 
magazine, April 16, 1979. 

14. An achievement of 1971 was that in the Simla accord 
the old cease-fire line in Kashmir had ceased to be and along 
with it the supervisory role of the UN observers also ended; 
a new line of actual control, over which the UN observers had 
no control, came into being, and India and Pakistan committed 
themselves to a bilateral settlement of the Kashmir issue. This, 
despite the proviso in the Simla accord on each side maintain- 
ing its position in regard to Kashmir, in effect, de-internation- 
alised the Kashmir issue and rendered infructuous all UN 
resolutions on the subject. This also was a big set-back to US 
interventionism, and also to the Chinese policy committed 
as it was to support secessionism in the state, 

15. Islamic “fundamentalism” in modern India is a separate 
subject. The main body of Islamic “fundamentalism” in this 
country and the legatee of the so-called Wahabi movement in 
this sub-continent is the Jamiatul Ulama which has not been 
accused of fostering communalism or participating in commu- 
nal! disturbances. Over the years and in course of the freedom 
movement it has developed a theory of Indian nationalism 
which is not different from what it is understood to be by the 
Left nationalists of India. @ 
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WESTERN ROAD-BLOCK 


Development 
Strategy 

for 

Eighties 


C. RAGHAVAN 


Te 35th session of the UN General Assembly, now 

in progress in New York, will adopt in a few 
weeks the new International Development Strategy 
(IDS) for the UN’s Third Development Decade, 
due to begin on January, 1, 1981. j 

At the eleventh special session on international 
economic cooperation which ended in virtual failure 
in mid-September, there was a consensus on the IDA; 
it was not adopted, but merely “noted”, in the light 
of the failure of the special session to launch the 
global negotiations. The ministerial meeting of the 
Group of 77 held on September 29-30 ultimately 
decided to have the IDS adopted by the General 
_ Assembly and pursue the effort for global negotia- 
tions. 

The special session could not launch the global 
negotiations as mandated, having failed to agree on 
the procedures. The USA, UK and West Germany 
blocked the consensus on procedural framework that 
all others were willing to accept; the session did not 
even discuss the agenda for the negotiations. 
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remain largely unfulfilled, and negative 


The session took note of the ad hoc committee 


report on the procedures that ‘“‘with the exception of 


three delegations, all members of the committee ex- 
pressed their readiness”? to accept the compromise 
proposals, on the basis of an agenda to come up 
before the 35th regular session of the UN General 
Assembly. All the documents relating to the global 
negotiations issue were remitted to the regular 
session. 

Though in subsequent remarks, as at the Trade and 
Development Board of UNCTAD in Geneva, the 
“trio” (USA, UK and West Germany) have suggest- 
ed that the global negotiations would be launched, it 
is clear that much would depend on what kind of 
compromise would evolve on the issue of whether 
and where isst:es relating to money and finance would 
be discussed and negotiated, and whether the pro- 
posed UN Conference on Global negotiations would 
have an overall say in the matter, at both the initial 
and final stages of reaching a package agreement. 

All this raises the question whether the IDS will at 
all take off. 

By all accounts the IDS for the UN's Third 
Development Decade is weak, because of lack of any 
commitments through it on the part of the industrial- 
ised countries, and the policy instruments envisaged 
in it to achieve the objectives. There is some general 
agreement that only the launching and successful con- 
clusion of the Global Negotiations could help the 


. strategy to take off. By its very nature, a strategy 


document has to be based on an assessment of needs, 
the experience of the immediate past projected into 
the future, and the formulation of targets to meet the 
needs as also of policy measures and instruments to 
reach the targets. 

The IDS, in assessing the past, considers that the 


_ development strategy for the Second Development 


Decade (DD2) was an important step but that its 
limitations, within the framework of existing inter- 
national economic relations, soon’ became obvious 
and led to the call through the NIEO for a fundamen- 
tal restructuring of international economic relations. 
The goals and objectives of DD2, the IDS says, 
trends in 
world economy have impaired growth prospects of 
the Third World, and aggravated the special problems 
facing the Least Developed Countries and others jn 
special categories (like the Land-locked, Island Deve- 
loping and Most Seriously Affected) whose develop- 
ment problems are the greatest and which have the 
poorest sections of population. Close to 850 mil- 
lion people in the Third World, it points out, live at 
the margin of existence — enduring hunger, sickness, 
homelessness, and lack of meaningful employment. 
The IDS calls for an annual average rate of growth 
over the decade for the Third World countries as a 
whole of seven per cent in Gross Domestic Product 


: (GDP) which, given a population growth of 2.5 per 


cent, would increase per capita incomes at an annual 
45 per cent. This would merely mean doubling the 
present very low per capita incomes in the Third 
World by 1990, 

Studies by the World Bank, presented through its 
annual world development reports, and UNCTAD 
studies presented to the Trade and Development 
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Board in September in Genevá, underline some of 
the stark realities and very gloomy and uncertain 
prospect, given the continuance of present policies. 

The IDS, projecting or aiming for a seven per cent 
GDP growth, calls for growth of Third World exports 
at an annual minimum of 7.5 per cent and of imports 
of eight per cent. For this, gross investment should 
reach about 28 per cent of GDP by 1990 in the Third 
World. This would require Third World countries 
attaining gross domestic sdvings of 24 per cent of 
GDP by 1990 — those currently having a savings 
ratio of less than 15 per cent (as most of sub-Saharan 
Africa has) making vigorous efforts to reach 20 per 
cent as early as possible, and those having a 20 per 
cent ratio raising it significantly during the decade. - 

According to the World Bank’s: World Develop- 
ment Report (WDR) 1980, the Third World as a 
whole had less growth in DD2 than in the First 
Decade and the prospects for the Third Decade, given 
current policies, will be unacceptably low. 

The UNCTAD document makes the same point 
and underlines that while DD2 was launched in the 
context of expanding world economic activity, rela- 
tively stable international financial markets and a 
reasonably optimistic outlook for world economy, on 
the eve of the Third Decade the Developed Market 
Economy (DME) or capitalist industrialised countries 
are sliding into a largely planned recession. 
UNCTAD, unlike some of the Western institutions, 
questions whether the planned policies in DME coun- 
tries will even achieve the results aimed at. 

As UNCTAD’s Director of Money, Finance and 
Development, G. Arsenis, puts it, the whole theory 
behind the OECD countries’ current monetary and 
fiscal restrictive measures is that an induced recession 
is required in order to bring down rates of inflation, 
improve the prospects for profits, and thus create 
conditions for higher levels of investment and econo- 
mic recovery on a longer term. Arsenis questioned this 
assumption and said, “It is paradoxical that this is 
more an act of faith than an outcome of an in-depth 
analysis and empirical investigation... So far, we 
have not seen a reduction in inflation rates in indus- 
trial countries, and one wonders if this trade-off bet- 
ween unemployment and inflation is as strong as 
several economists argue”. 

Unlike the document for the Second Development 
Strategy, the negotiations for the IDS for the UN’s 
Third Development Decade, ran into both conceptual 
problems and the North-South issues. The strategy 
for the Second Development Decade was negotiated at 
a time when the world economy looked buoyant and 
growing. The theories of development were dominated 
by the Rostow theories of take-offs, linear views of 
development and the econometric models based on 
them, and the trickle-down theories that growth in 
the North would trickle down to the South, and so 
too within countries. Very quickly these theories 
became discredited and ultimately resulted in the 
declaration on NIEO, and the ‘deadlocked. North- 
South dialogue since then. 

_ Muchkund Dube of India (now High Commissioner 
in Bangladesh) headed the preparatory committee, 
and for over 18 months there was a battle over the 
issue whether the Third Strategy should be like its 
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predecessors and provide for targets and commitments 
or only a strategy to negotiate the NIEO or both. 
When India became chairman of the G77 in Septem- 
ber 1979, Dube stepped down and his place was taken 
by Ambassador Niaz Naik of Pakistan. 

That despite all these handicaps, the preparatory 
committee, and later the working group of the 
eleventh special session, headed by Niaz Naik, were 
able to produce a consensus document, was perhaps 
a success in itself. But it is now neither a document 
with commitments nor a strategy for NIEO. As the 
G77 spokesman, India’s Brajesh Mishra, made clear, 
the Third World countries saw the consensus as one 
reached as a result of little or no commitments by the 
industrialised countries, and as meeting little of Third 
World concerns. 

UNCTAD documentations on the world economic 
outlook, presented to the Trade and Development 
Board, point out that the discussions on the IDS for 
the Third Decade, like that for the Second Decade, 
had paid great attention to quantitative targets, the 
variables to be targeted, the mutual consistency of the 
targets and the appropriate values. UNCTAD argues 
that in view of the long-term nature of the inflation- 
ary phenomenon, “‘it is doubtful whether on present 
policies, a sustained recovery of the DME countries 
will be achieved in the next few years.” Based on on- 
going research programmes in UNCTAD, the docu- 
ments also argue that the present policies of the 
OECD countries would worsen the structural prob- 
lems facing them and postpone implementation of 
appropriate measures. The World Bank reports 
present an equally gloomy view but suggest that the 
industrialised countries would manage to adjust them- 


- Selves, and start a growth process, though not on the 


same scale as in the seventies, in pérhaps 1981 or 
1982. 

The World Development Report 1980 estimates 
that if the present low-growth scenario, ofa one per 
cent growth in per capita incomes over 1980-85 and 
1.3 per cent in 1985-90 in the low-income oil-import- 
ing countries and two and 2.4 per cent respectively in 
the middle income oil-importing countries, continues, 
the number of people living below the absolute poverty 
line in the Third World, now approximately 780 
million, will increase over the next decade to 800 
million. 

Even if its high scenario (1.7 and 2.4 per cent per 
capita growths in the low income countries over 
1980-85 and 1985-90 and 2.6 and 3.5 per cent 
respectively over the same periods in the middle 
income countries) takes place, the number living 
below the absolute poverty line would fall to 720 
million at the end of the decade. In an even faster 
growth rate (which to the World Bank does not 
appear feasible without vast adjustments) there would 


=still be 590 million living in absolute poverty in 


1990. 

The WDR 1980 suggests that even in a high- 
scenario growth rate, where growth in industrialised 
countries would average 3.3 per cent of GDP annually 
in 1980-85 and 4.0 per cent in 1985-90, GDP growths 
in the low-income countries would be only four and 
4.1 per cent in the same periods, and in the middle 
income countries 4.9 and 5.7, and in the oil-export- 
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ing Third World 6.3 and 5.9. The IDS target of a 
seven per cent growth rate for the eighties, and a per 
capita annual 4.5 have to be viewed in this back- 
ground. . 

According to the World Bank President, Robert 
McNamara, even the high scenario is not feasible in 
present circumstances. It will involve a large mobilis- 
ation of financial resources. While he views this as 
feasible, he feels it involves political problems in the 
industrial countries. 

McNamara, at a meeting with Third World journa- 
lists in Washington on September 3, emphasised the 
importance of growth, ridiculing the talk of “small 
is beautiful’. Without growth, he said, there can be 
no changes and poverty cannot be tackled. He saw 
resources as a major constraint. Later in September, 
at the annual Fund-Bank governors’ meeting in 
Washington, he castigated the industrialised countries 
for not having done enough in the way of Official 
Development Assistance, and singled out the USA 
and Britain. He also brought out that much of the 
ODA in fact goes to the middle income coun- 
tries and not to the low-income ones (those with a 
per capita income of 360 dollars or below in 1980) 
who have no other source of foreign capital. The 
Socialist countries, whose record in ODA is very 
poor, and the OPEC whose record is several times 
that of the industrialised countriés, also were criti- 
cised. He called for IDA replenishment and the 
forgoing of rescheduling of ODA repayments, agreed 
to by the OECD in UNCTAD in 1978 but only 
partially implemented. 

. But McNamara’s contribution to the issue of raising 
of resources was disappointing. All that he talked 
was about raising the capital of the Bank to 80 
billion dollars, and altering the gearing ratio, ora 
further increase in subscribed capital without addi- 
tional paid-in capital, to enable the Bank to tap the 
world’s capital markets and lend it to the Third 
World. . 

For the low-income countries, the Bank’s - normal 
lending rate is beyond their means, and debt servicing 
will become an even greater burden. For the middle 


' income ones, what may be needed is a high level ‘of 


programme lending of which there is no talk. Even 
the substitute of ‘structural adjustment facility’ that 
despite all the Bank's disclaimers will in time grind 
the poor of the Third World into greater poverty and 
starvation at the altar of the capitalist philosophy of 
development, is a meagre one and will not serve any 
purpose. McNamara even failed to mention the idea 
of an interest-subsidy through a Third Window, to 
help subsidise regular Bank loans to low-income coun- 
tries. It is perhaps too much to expect the Bank 
President to talk about other methods of resource 
transfers — increasing commodity export earnings 
through minimum remunerative prices, ending TNC 
technology transfer monopolies and restrictions. by 
abolishing or drastically amending the Paris Conven- 
tion, and drastic changes in the present transnational 
system and the international monetary systems, both 
of which are bringing about a net transfer of resour- 
ces from the Third World to the capitalist North — 
methods that will reduce Third World dependence 
on the North. 
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The UNCTAD document agrees that large financial 
transfers are necessary to launch and implement the 
new IDS, but feels that a significant acceleration of 
rate of growth of the Third World would not be 
accomplished by this alone. Financial transfers have 
to be accompanied by structural changes in world 
economy and international economic relations desig- 
ned to reduce Third World dependence on such trans- 
fers in the long run. 

The UNCTAD document assumes that the Third 


= World will be able to exert its best efforts to mobilise 


domestic resources, and put aside in terms of savings 
a greater part of the increment of their incomes than 
the industrialised countries. This assumes that despite 
their unsatisfactorily low standards of living, the 
Third World’s marginal propensity to save would be 
substantially higher than that of the industrialised 
countries. Also, it is assumed that the best efforts 
will be made in the area of imports, and import pro- 
pensity in the 80s will be lower than in the past, and 
exports would be diversified and increased despite 
adverse world economic environment. 

Assurming also that the growth rates in industriali- 
sed countries during the 80s will be a modest annual 
two to 2.5 per cent, and inflation rates, though con- 
tinuing to be high by historical standards, will be 
lower than the present UNCTAD estimates that for 
the Third World to attain a seven per cent annual 
growth, the net transfer of resources (all resource 
transfers on public and private accounts minus interest 
payments and profit remittances) from the rest of the 
world to the Third World should amount to two per 
cent of the GDP of the DME countries. In the last 
decade this was 0.43 per cent. The two per cent GDP 
transfer is Jess than the 2.79 per cent ODA transfers 
in 1949 by the USA to Western Europe during Mar- 
shall Plan, when its GDP and per capita incomes 
were half and people were less affluent. 

According to Arsenis, “sucha high order of re- 
quirement (net transfer of resources) could not be 
met and should not be met through financial trans- 
fers alone. Although the financial aspect will be an 
important component of a policy package for the 
1980s, other internationally convergent measures will 
be called for to make good the minimum norms of 
seven per cent growth rate”. 

UNCTAD documents and Arsenis’ remarks, how- 
ever, highlight the importance of measures in the com- 
modity field, in the area of manufactures, require- 
ments of a reformed trading system and measures in 
the financing field. UNCTAD also suggests that with- 
in this entire complex, there is great scope for trade- 
offs, and a combination of policy measures could be 


_adopted to satisfy the resource requirements. 


The new IDS document recognises that to achieve 
the targets set, the Third World would need a substan- 
tially greater flow of financial resources in real terms. 
It suggests for the urgent consideration of the interna- 
tional community, some recent proposals to increase 
substantially concessional and non-concessijonal flows. 
While not mettioning them, this clearly refers to the 
Castro proposal for 300 billion dollar transfers in the 


next decade as Official Development Assistance, and 


the Kreisky proposals to UNIDO-III in New Delhi 
for a new Marshall Plan and other such schemes. 
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The IDS calls for a rapid and substantial increase 
in Official Development Assistance to reach and sur- 
pass if possible the UN targets (laid down for the 
Second Decade) of 0.7 per cent of GNP and would 
like this to be reached by 1985 and in any case not 
later than the second half of the decade, and attain- 
ment of a 1.0 per cent target by 1990. 


In his speech to the Fund-Bank meeting, Mc- ` 


Namara brought out ‘that low-income countries 
receive less concessional assistance than the middle 
and high income nations. The figures, he said, were 
“shockingly smal!” in absolute and relative terms. 

The consensus on the ODA targets, recognised by 
everyone as a crucial part of the strategy document 
and its policy measures, was reached only by the G77 
scaling down their demands and watering down the. 
nature of the commitment even in the scaled-down 
version. Even this, the industrialised countries have 
made clear, will be subject to their statements of 
“understanding” (meaning ‘reservations’) at the time 
when the strategy is adopted and proclaimed. 

The IDS recognises the need for measures in the 


international monetary and financial framework, but 


in the light of the stubborn insistence of the indus- 
trialised countries and specially the trio, (the USA, 
UK and FRG), the IDS has been unable to go 
beyond the ‘Blue Book’ (the short/medium term 
reforms suggested by the group of 24 Third World 
countries within the Fund-Bank system) and some of 
the changes already being introduced through im- 
proved guidelines on IMF conditionality or Fund- 
Bank cooperation through the Bank’s new structural 
adjustment facility. These are a far cry from the basic 
and fundamental changes in the international mone- 
tary system that the Third World is seeking through 
the NIEO. 7 

The IDS has no reference to the crux issues of 
protection of the real value of assets of Third World 
countries, the issues of recycling capital surpluses, 
and creation and fair share for the Third World in 


international official liquidity to cope with their deve- 
lopment needs and growth potential through increased. 


quotas in the IMF. The failure to refer to these has 
been due to the stand of the USA and its efforts to 
preserve the international status quo. This undoubt- 
edly was responsible for the Third World, and the 
OPEC, refusing to allow any reference in the IDS to 
issues of future energy supplies, specially hydro- 
carbon, and predictability of market conditions and 
prices. : 

In the areas of trade, the policy measures do not 
really go beyond the outcome of the GATT Tokyo 
round multilateral trade negotiations, and fails to 
' take note of Third World dissatisfaction with its out- 
come as well as its implementation in GATT. In the 
area of industrialisation it recognises the ‘Lima 
UNIDO targets, perhaps without its semantic quali- 
fications. 

By and large in other areas, the new IDS merely 
records and notes the various decisions of several UN 
conferences in the seventies, but does not go beyond 
them for the eighties. i 

The negotiators on the IDS hope however that the 
large gaps in strategy could be filled through the 
proposed new round of global negotiations, The 
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document provides that the review, and appraisal 
mechanism for'the strategy at all levels should take 
into account the results of the global negotiations. 
The first review and appraisal at the global level is 
to be carried out by the UN General Assembly in 
1984, 


Even when the special session was planned, it was 
envisaged that the global negotiations should help 
implementation of the strategy. But with a big ques- 
tion mark now over the global negotiations, and with 
such gaps in the strategy, not to speak of policy 
measures to be negotiated, Third World countries are 
concerned that the Third Strategy may not take 
off at all. 

The UNCTAD document has emphasised the need 
for increased flexibility in the policy instruments, 
both domestic and international, for the Third Deve- 
lopment Decade. Tt notes that while the strategy for 
the Second Decade assumed a relative degree of 
stability in the industrialised countries, the strategy 
for the Third Decade must assume, as a matter of 
course, increased uncertainty about the outcome of 
policies in industrial countries and the need for fre- 
quent revision of international strategies. 

The UNCTAD, document says: “If appropriate 
policy targets cannot be modified over the course of 
the decade in response to unforeseen circumstances, 
there can be no certainty that the goal will be’ 
achieved .... The attainment of a fixed goal requires 
consistent quantitative policy targets which can be 
adjusted in the light of changing world economic 
conditions to maintain their compatibility with the 
goals in question and with one another .... The fact 
that external resource requirements are sensitive to 
the values of various economic parameters implies 
that a number of trade- offs exist in the system. For 
example, a slowdown in the growth of the DME 
economies could be compensated in part if increases 
in fihancial flows to developing countries were forth- 
coming. Alternatively, a significant improvement in 
the trend in terms of trade of primary commodities 
with respect to manufactures would serve to reduce 
the external resource requirements for developing 
countries as a whole”. 

This underlines not only the importance of the 
global negotiations and the review mechanisms on 
the international scale in respect of the strategy, but 
also the UNCTAD suggestion on the need'for global 
consultation on the inter-dependence of problems in 
the areas of trade, development, money .and finance, 
and evolution of new rules and principles to govern 
international economic relations and the establish- 
ment of the NIEO. O l 





Et Tu, Nani ! 


It is difficult to get businessmen to stand up fora 
principle...It is they who have let the country down by 
financing political parties...The only thing I can predict 
about India in the ’80s is that Halley’s Comet will 
appear'in 1985. Nothing beyond that, : 


—Nani Palkhiwala 
(Indian Express, October 7, 1980.) 
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Framework 
for 


Electoral 
Reform — Il 


S. L. SHAKDHER 


AFTER the last Lok Sabha election was over, there 
was a widespread complaint of Jarge-scale omis- 
si9ns, but when those who made these allegations were 
asked to furnish particulars, not a single case was 
reported or proved. The Election Commission itself 
undertook a sample survey to find out the correct posi- 
‘tion..This survey revealed that there were no large- 
scale omissions of names of genuine electors. The 
misunderstanding arose from the facts that while the 
main rolls, and the supplements of additions and 
omissions, were not dovetailed by the parties and the 
candidates, the booths had done that exercise. Fur- 
ther, as a result of enabling the electors fo vote near 
their residences as far as possible, a considerable in- 
crease in the number of polling booths was effected. 
This necessitated the splitting up of the electoral rolls 
according to the new booths. As further proof that 
the original rolls used at the Lok Sabha were in fact 
correct and complete, the same rolls were used later 
in the Assembly elections in nine States, though 
printed in a consolidated form, and there was not a 
single complaint. 
The general complaints, however, enabled me to 
examine the matter in detail, and I came to the con- 


The first part of this article was published in last 
week’s Mainstream (October 11, 1980), 
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clusion that the earlier method of compiling the rolls 
in parts arbitrarily and then dividing them boothwise 
could lead to errors, and I have now directed that 
the rolls be prepared boothwise, — that is, the booth 
will first be selected and voters peggcd to it, rather 
than preparing the voters’ list first and then ear- 
marking them to booths selected on an ad hoc basis. 

Since the electoral rolls in the entire country have 
been revised intensively after house-to-house enumer- 
ation before the last general election to the Lok 
Sabha, the same rolls will be brought up-to-date by 
annual revision. The electoral rolls of a polling area 
attached to a polling booth will be published at the 
beginning of each year commencing from 1981 in the 
polling booth itself and the necessary additions and 
deletions made on the basis of claims and objections 
filed within a period of about 15 days at the booth. 
Here the Voters’ Councils in the country can render 
considerable assistance to the revising authorities by 
bringing to their notice the additions, deletions and 
corrections required. 

A complaint which is generally heard and given 
credence to is of impersonation. No one has studied 
itin detail. From our own analysis, we find that 
impersonation has taken place though the percentage 
is small. But this survey being based on tendered 
votes, it is possible that some other genuine voters 
who did not go to the booth might have been imper- 
sonated. Even withthe device of marking fingers 


with indelible ink, there is no complete safeguard 


against impersonation as the ink can be wiped off 
temporarily under various circumstances. So the con- 
clusion J have come to is that we should undertake 
the issue of an identity card-cum-photograph to each 
elector. For this purpose, a scheme is being drawn 
up covering the entire country in three phases starting 
from 1981. The first phase would cover the urban 
areas where the influx and migration of population 
from one place to another is a common phenomenon. 
The second and third phases would cover the semi- 
urban and rural areas. The first phase will also cover 
sensitive areas in some States where the evil practice 
of boothcapturing is in existence. The task is a 
gigantic one and the assistance of different agencies 
of the Government as also public cooperation are 
necessary. 

When the whole country is covered by the scheme, 
there may not be any need for any claborate revision 
of-electoral rolls. Ata later stage, even an electoral 
rol may not be necessary. Anelector pegged toa 
booth would be asked to produce the card at the 
booth and on that basis would be allowed to exercise 
his vote. Thus, there is a definite possibility of hold- 
ing speedily not only a general election to the Lok 
Sabha and the Legislative Assemblies at any time as 
soon as the House is dissolved but also all elections 
to local bodies, municipalities, panchayats, etc. 

The identity-cum-photograph card has other vita] 
uses — for obtaining rations, identification at banks 
and post offices and other agencies, admission to 
colleges, etc. The identity card will also serve the 
purpose of a “security card”. It will be useful - for 
compiling accurately and correctly vital statistics of 
various types needed for formulating and implement- 
ing policies. It will even help the successful working 
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of thé public distribution system in the entire country. 

Though the present marking system of voting has 
proved to be a definite improvement on the balloting 
system followed in the first two general elections, the 
time-has come to improve upon the marking system. 
With this end in view, the Commission has, for the 
last two years, been exploring the possibility of intro- 
ducing electronic gadgets for casting of votes. It is 
not possible for this country to adopt the advanced 
system of voting by electronic machines followed in 
countries like the USA. Keeping this in view, the 
Commission gave ideas to the Blectronic Corporation 
of India, a Government of India enterprise, to design 
a simple machine to suit Indian conditions. The 
prototype of a voting machine that can be operated 
by ordinary cell battery has been designed and it has 
been examined by the Commission. 

The voting machine would replace the ballot 
papers, but at the same time it would carry the essen- 
tial elements of the ballot paper into the machine 
itself, so that an illiterate voter may not fiind it diffi- 
cult to use the machine. The only change involved is 
that a voter should press a button with his finger 
instead of putting a mark on the ballot paper with a 
rubber stamp. The machine is simple and easily oper- 
ated. All precautions for maintaining secrecy of vote. 
have been taken in designing the machine. 

There are many advantages in using the machine. 
There is no need to print a colossal number of ballot 
papers for a parliamentary constituency running to 
about 6 lakhs and use a number of ballot boxes at 
polling stations and different election materials. At 
the end of poll at a booth, the result will be available 
immediately. These can be consolidated in the consti- 
tuency so that the results in all constituencies will be 
declared a few hours after close of poll. The cost of 
the machine on mass scale production would be 
about Rs. 1,500 or less each, and this can be re- 
` covered in twò general elections as there will be a 
saving of about Rs 2 lakhs at present levels in each 
parliamentary constituency per election. The gap of 
about 20 days now allowed between date of with- 
drawal and date of poll for the purpose of printing 
and distribution of ballot papers will not be necessary 
and the poll can be held within seven days or less 
from the date of withdrawal. Our desire to have one- 
day poll throughout the country may also be easily 
fulfilled. . 

At present the signature or thumb impression of 
an elector is obtained on the counterfoil of a ballot 
paper which carries an identical serial number with 
that of the ballot paper and for this reason, after the 
close of poll, counterfuils of the ballot papers used at 
a polling booth are sealed and they can be opened 
only under orders of a court of law at the trial of an 
election petition. Therefore, there is no way of know- 
ing whether there was any impersonation or booth- 
capturing. If the machine is used, the signature or 
thumb impression of an elector could be obtained on 
a booklet which would not disclose how the elector 
has voted but would only indicate whether the gen- 
uine voter has exercised his vote or not. At the end 
of the poll interested parties can obtain a copy of the 
entries in the booklet and verify immediately whether 
there was impersonation or not. This would not only 
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help them in fighting an election petition but also 
bring to the notice of the Commission specific cases 
of impersonation for investigation before declaration 
of the result. This isa definite advantage over the 
existing system. 

Introduction of the indentity-cum-photograph card 
and the electronic vote recording machine will toge- 
ther involve a capital cost of about Rs. 120 crores. 
As against this, there will be an estimated saving of 
at least Rs. 40 crores in every election. Financially, 
both schemes are within our means. 

There is need to have a close look at the function- 
ing of our democracy at the grass-roots. At present 
elections to local bodies are in the hands of the State 
Governments. Over the years these elections have 
been held at considerable intervals, sometimes extend- 
ing to several years, and many such bodies have been 
superseded and left in the cold. Not only the local 
bodies do not function, their non-constitution stands 
in the way of filling vacancies in various Legislative 
Councils. There is no certainty of filling the vacan- 
ciesin a given time-frame. Clearly this is an un- 
Satisfactory state of affairs. l 

I have proposed that all elections including those 
to local bodies should be vested in the Election Com- 
mission, This will lead to certain and timely elections 
to all bodies with efficiency and economy. The Com- 
mission has the personnel, time and expertise to 
conduct all elections, and this will avoid duplication 
or triplication of election processes, while also ensur- 
ing economical use of materials and personnel. 

If a body like the Voters’ Council is formed in each 
constituency, it may also endeavour to bring all can- 
didates and parties on one public platform to explain 
their election programmes, policies and manifestos, 
instead of arranging individual and innumerable 
public meetings. Such an arrangement will be healthy, 
reduce tensions, and cut down costs. The Voters’ 
Council can invite elected members from time to 
time to explain the work done in the Legislatures and 
benefits accruing to the constituency thereby. This will 
make the elected members responsible to the voters. 

One matter that should cause concern is the lesser 
number of electors who participate in voting. Assum- 
ing that every vote is genuine, only about 52 per cent 
of the voters on an average have cast their votes durin g 
the last two Lok Sabha elections. In absolute numbers 
the figures are impressive for they constitute the lar- 
gest number of voters in the world, but as a perċen- 
tage of our population, it means that only about 
25 per cent have shown their preference for one or 
other party. The ruling parties, both in 1977 and in 
1980, did not get more than 12 to 13 per cent of the 
population vote. More electors should take active 
part in voting so that the ruling party reflects a higher 
percentage of population vote. It may be that most 
voters are apathetic or do not know that they have 
an active or positive role, or it may be that some 
voters are frightened away. There ate various kinds 
of complaints in this regard. Polling agents should 
be dedicated workers, for it is with their help mostly 
that a vigilant eye can be kept on the administrative 
machinery and anti-social elements so that elections 
are conducted in a free and fair atmosphere. 
(Concluded) 
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‘Nehru Model’: 
Misreading 
of Reality 


GHANSHYAM PARDESI 


A SEWN K. Ray’s two articles on India’s foreign 

policy (Mainstream, June 7 and August 2) and 
_ Jeremiah Novak’s rejoinder (Mainstream, August 2) 
‘merit the attention of students of foreign policy ana- 
lysis. Very little work has been done on India’s for- 
eign policy from the perspective of the. country’s 
political economy. The few. studies of which I know 
-are still unpubished. Had Ray followed a consistent 
line of argument, his contributions would have been 
valuable to an understanding of India’s foreign policy. 

To begin with, what does he mean by ‘Nehru 
Model’? Can there also be Indira Gandhi and Shastri 
models? The correct approach would be to study the 
= concrete socio-economic situation and the class struc- 
ture of Indian society and then evolve a model which 
could also be applied to other developing countries 
with similar historical experience. 

Briefly, the role of the political elite is confined to 
` drawing up a political programme in accordance with 
the interests of the various fractions of the bourgeo- 
isie. The political elite exercise only intermediary 
influence. Given a concrete situation, largely they 
have to respond to class influences (direct influence) 
and through their programmes and actions they try 
to legitimise these class interests. That 1s to say, class 
interests remain only demands until they have been 
included in the plans and policies drawn up by the 
political elite. After such inclusion they become focal 
points in state policies. 


In the case of India, the political elite occupy a. 


powerful position in the ruling system (having the 
privilege of allocating national resources, disburse- 
ment of state. subsidies, issuing licences, deciding 
priorities, etc.). Our ruling classes, having laid down 
certain norms — enshrined in the Constitution, which 
-is a bourgeois Constitution — still had to provide for 
certain priorities for ‘the promotion of the interests of 
the general masses. The ‘generalised interests’ are 
also part of class interests. After all, a healthier 
labourer will work longer than an underfed or half- 
- starved labourer. 

In our country the political elite, for various his- 
torical reasons, enjoys a position of great strength. 
But it would be wrong to attribute to them alone the 
determination of the substance of a policy. ; 

Ray uses borrowed phrases (such as “diversification 
of dependence’ used mainly in the case of some of 
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the Latin American countries in the nineteenth 
century) and cliches (‘a-historical’, ‘historically derived 
conclusions’, ‘revolutionary classes’, ‘scientific socia- 
lism’, etc.). His analysis is based neither on Marxist 
nor on’ bourgeois concepts. I wonder from where Ray 
derives his conclusions. 

At the end of his second piece (reply to Novak’s 
rejoinder, August 2) he says: “In any case, commit- 
ment to the Nehru Model, in any variant, cannot ever 
become absolute for anyone committed to scientific 
socialism”. Whose commitment to scientific socialism 
is Ray talking about? And why has he based his argu- 
ments on superstructural elements (models, institutions, 
etc)? He could have told us what should be the right 
approach from the perspective of scientific socialism. 
He does not say a single word about it. 

- At another place he writes: “‘...any attempt to 
relate non-alignment in its formative phase strictly to 
the logic of economic determinism derived from con- 
temporary Indian political economy is likely to be 
futile.” The term ‘economic determinism’ (or ‘reduc- 
tionism’) is generally used by bourgeois writers with 
reference to Marxian theories. Ray must clarify what 
he means by ‘economic determinism’. 

Ray’s basic argument is that Nehru could not 
break off ties with the capitalist world (‘close nexus 
with the capitalist world was a necessary condition 
for the political viability of non-alignment’) but that 
he tried to ‘optimise the economic and political 
advantages through the nexus with the Socialist 
world.’ In other words, Nehru had no choice of 
nexus with either of the systems exclusively. There- 
fore, the only choice he had was to diversify the 
nexus ! 

Ray seems to put everything in reverse gear. He 
writes that ‘close nexus with the capitalist world was 
a necessary condition for the political viability of non- 
alignment’. One could however argue that non-align- 
ment was conceived mainly to maintain this nexus 
and not the other way round. That apart, the question: 
which Ray could have tried to answer is whether 
Nehru at all wanted to break the ‘historically inheri- 
ted nexus’. Also, whether it was in the interests of the 
Indian ruling classes. What advantages did Nehru 
obtain for the country from the nexus with both sys- 
tems? Is it just a question of gains? The question is 
who benefited from these gains. Can we not say with- 
out playing around with words that Nehru obtained 
advantages for the Indian bourgeoisie through his 
policy of non-alignment? 

As far as the masses are concerned, Ray is surely 
aware that there has been no concrete improvement 
in the past thirty-three years in their economic con- 
dition. Almost the entire increase in the per capita 
GNP has benefited the upper income groups. In both 
agriculture and industry, production has increased 
rapidly. Private as well as state investment in both 
sectors has increased substantially but landlords, the 
middle peasantry (pre-Independence tenant farmers), 
and monopolists have been the main beneficiaries, 
apart from the middle classes who have benefited 
from new job opportunities. The well-to-do peasantry 
(opposed to any radical restructuring of the socio- 
economic formation) has received massive subsidies 
in various forms from the Government (about 
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Rs 1,000 crores is distributed every year to surplus 
farmers. See Balraj Mehta, Indian Express, February 
2, 1979). 

The most important function of foreign policy in a 
society based on classes is to follow a course of 
action which would strengthen the domestic class 
structures and thereby the hegemony of those political 
groups which are in power and which represent the 
interests of the various fractions of the bourgeoisie. 
Obviously, then, foreign policy becomes an instru- 
ment in the hands of those who have control over the 
state apparatus to solicit foreign support (political 
and economic) to strengthen their economic and 
ideological positions. : 

The anti-colonial and anti-imperialist strategy 
which forms the cornerstone of the policies of the 
developing countries is an extension of the same 
position which the national bourgeoisie took in the 
course of national struggle against the colonial powers. 

+, Colonialism hindered the expansion of the native 

| bourgeoisie, which, even while wanting to maintain a 

: dependent relationship with the imperialist bourgeo- 

' i isie, desired to acquire exclusive control over domestic 
| markets and natural resources. 

Goran Therborn raises and attempts to answer a 
very interesting questicn: What does the ruling class 
do when it rules? He thinks that it essentially repro- 

; duces the economic, political and ideological rela- 
tions. It furthers, intensifies and widens the reproduc- 
tive bases. Obviously the ruling class achieves this by 
using the state appatatus. The main problem arises 


foreign policy. While partly serving national purpose 


it continues to defend and further class interests. The ' 
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here of defining the class character of the ruling elite » 


in India. 
I would submit that the middle bourgeoisie, which 
J ji also the national bourgeoisie, hoids state power in 
if India. It consists of the fractions of rich and middle 
peasants; relatively better-off peasant proprietors; 
tenant farmers; small and regional businessmen; big 
traders and big shop-keepers; better-off sections of 
. professionals; and middle and upper levels of the 
bureaucracy. It is interesting to note that some 
Russian writers believe that from the point of view of 
class alliances, state power in Third World countries 
7 is in the hands of the petty bourgeoisie. 
O In India state policies reflect the interests of broad 
N middle and petty bourgeois strata. However, the 
middle bourgeoisie’s hold on state power does not 
mean that the state does not protect and promote the 
interests of monopoly capital and the landlord class. 
- Goran correctly says that a state which today ‘furthers 
Hor maintains capitalist relations of production, 
i| ipso facto essentially furthers or maintains the domi- 
‘| nance of monopoly capital’. As a matter of fact, in 
| India both the fractions of the ruling class — the 
| middle bourgeoisie and big business (sections of 
which are comprador) — compete for securing state 
intervention in favour of their interests and ideology. 
Independence in 1947 gave the ruling classes the 
opportunity to formulate a foreign policy which 
further strengthened and deepened their economic, 
ideological and political position. In spite of certain 
changes in the leadership during the past three 
|} decades, India’s foreign policy has maintained 
/ | remarkable continuity. Nehru’s positions and the 
' concepts he devised have continued to shape our 
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point is whether this class domination can be broken 
or not. It is futile to talk of the implementation of 
Nehru’s ‘Plan priorities’ in the face of opposition 
from the World Bank, etc. Whatever gains the coun- 
try has made have been gains for the ruling classes. I 
wish both Ray and Novak had taken this fact into 
account. 

Nehru formulated an essentially reconciliatory j 
foreign policy. On the one hand it helped to maintain yi í 
links with foreign capital and on-the other it project- 
ed India’s image as an anti-imperialist power. It also 
kept India’s doors wide open for collaboration with 
the Socialist countries. Nehru’s genius lay in skilfully 
avoiding the question of neo-colonialism. Thus, while 
supporting the anti-colonial and anti-imperialist 
struggles in Africa and Asia, he managed to extend 
support to the repressive and exploitative comprador 
bourgeoisie as well. His campaign for Pan-Afro- 
Asianism had wide appeal in both continents. 

Briefly, the following were the positions on which 
Nehru based foreign policy: India will (1) keep away 
from bloc politics, (2) support anti-imperialist and 
anti-racist struggles, (3) maintain links with the West- 
ern world. These positions were taken to achieve four 
basic objectives: (1) growth of capitalism in India, 
(2) growth of the public sector, (3) establishment of 
Indja’s leadership in South Asia and giving a lead to 
other Afro-Asian countries, and (4) stabilisation of 
the international system. The instruments he chose 
to achieve these objectives were: (1) the United 
Nations, and (2) the policy of non-alignment. 

The positions, objectives and instruments clearly 
reflected the interests of the ruling class. If there was 
no stability, whether inside the country or outside, 
growth of capitalism in India was not possible. 
Secondly, the severe food shortages in India, if not 
met by massive imports, could lead to an explosive 
situation. It was therefore essential for India to 
acquire foreign capital, food and armaments. 

It is therefore not true that Indian foreign policy 
is based upon a non-ideological economism and that / 
there has not been a conscious evolution of policy 
guided by certain general principles. Decision-making 
at different levels and at different times has consis- 
tently taken into account the economic, political and 
ideological requirements of the ruling class. During ` 
the past three decades, foreign policy has followed a' 
certain pattern rooted in changing class relationships 
in India and its changing relationship with the social 
systems outside. 

What must be kept in mind is that the reluctance 
of the ruling class to end the feudal and semi-feudal 
modes of production in agriculture and its open 
support to profit-oriented private enterprise, have 
resulted in inadequate food production on the one 
hand and serious problems of balance of payments 
because of food imports on the other. This tendency 
of the ruling class to retain exploitative modes of ,/ 
production suggested a dependent relationship with 
the imperialist powers within a framework of ‘neo- 
colonialism.’ 

As such, the argument that Nehru had no alter- 
native on the ‘nexus’ does not stand the test of 
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concrete analysis. It is Ray’s approach which is a-his- 
torical. Not only that, he has tried to divert attention 
from real issues directly linked with India’s foreign 


policy. The domestic ‘nexus’ determined the external 


./ ‘nexus’. The fact is that Nehru wanted the inter- 


national system to change so as to facilitate the deve- 
lopment of the backward nations, while pre-Indepen- 
dence regional imbalances within our country 
continued to grow during his tenure. 

The Indian bourgeoisie, particularly the industrial 


_ and finance bourgeoisie, were already closely tied to 


British capital, which dominated the organised sector 
of the Indian economy. This section of the bourgeoi- 
sie was dead-set against Communism. Though it play- 
ed an important role in the struggle against British 
colonialism, it was otherwise a part of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie and therefore there was no question of 


, breaking off ties. It was the contradiction between the 
“ big bourgeoisie and the national bourgeoisie (which 
twas not directly tied to imperialism) which would 


— 


not permit an open alliance between India and the 


Western countries. On the other hand, an alliance 


with the Soviet Union was also not possible. Leaders 
belonging to the right wing of the Congress frequently 
said that Russia was wrecking international organi- 
sations and that Russian expansion must be stopped.. 

Had the big bourgeoisie-landlord combine been 
stronger and there were no other fractions powerful 
enough to counteract its influence, it would have 


: succeeded in forcing the Government to adopt an 


` open, pro-West policy (Taiwan and Japan are ex- 


amples, apart from the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many). The existence of a powerful petty and middle 
bourgeoisie, which held not only influential positions 
in the Congress but also formed the mass base of and 
led the Socialist and Communist parties and also 
controlled the state apparatus effectively, prevented 
the big bourgeoisie-landlord combine from utilising 
the state apparatus fully furthering its own interests. 
The petty bourgeoisie not being a-homogeneous 
class was not by itself strong enough to exert in- 
fluence on the state apparatus to further its own ideo- 
logical and economic interests exclusively. In the 
first place, it was divided, and in the second, it Jacked 
the economic power to acquire the allegiance of the 
political elite (of which it was an important part). 
Its status and influence grew mainly from its intellec- 


‘tual leadership of the various political parties. On 


the whole, along with the middle bourgeoisie, which | 
is staunchly anti-imperialist, it disfavoured any alli- 
ance with either super-power. Various fractions with- 
in it suggested that India should work for a Pan- 
Asian Third Force while maintaining equally good 
relations. with both the powers. Post-Independence 
developments as well as regrouping of various frac- 
tions of the bourgeoisie, has made it difficult for 
India to strictly adhere’ to the equi-distance proposi- 
tion. Pakistan and China were two major factors. 
Considering the severe capitalist crisis in India 
beginning in the mid-sixties and its effect on political 
stability it would be difficult to answer Novak’s ques- 
tions relating to development of a self sustaining 
economy in the country which could decrease India’s 
dependence on outside powers. Any change in the 
international economic order may improve the situa- 
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tion as far as big business in India is concerned and 
improve the balance of payments problem, but a real 
breakthrough can come only if a drastic change takes 
place in the social relations of production within the 
country. Neither the Nehru Model nor an ‘Indira 
Gandhi Model’ (which Ray praises so much) can 
help in guiding this change.L] 





World Military Spending: 
Whither Peace ? 


World military expenditure. is predicted to run by 
1980 to over $ 500 000 million per year, NATO and the 
Warsaw Treaty Organisation together account for about 
70 per cent of this total. The Third World accounts for 
about 15 per cent. 

The level and trend of military spending in the two 
great-power blocs are most disturbing because experience 
has shown that increases by either side are used as 
rationalisation for increases by the other. 

Other groups of states have during the 1970s increased 

their military spending particularly rapidly, The Organi- 
sation of Petroleum-Exporting Countries (OPEC) group 
has increased its military expenditures by 15 per cent 
and Southern Africa by 16 per cent a year. 
- Official development: aid to Third World countries — 
one-twenticth of the value of military expenditures — 
has lagged far behind this upward trend in resources 
devoted to military purposes. 

The total value of imports of major arms during the 
decade of the seventies was about three and a half times 
as much asin the previous decade. The yearly rate of 
increase ran at 25 per cent for the latter half of the 
decade, as compared to 15 per cent for the first half. 

Two-thirds of the global arms trade involves transfers 
of weapons to the Third World, a good part of which 
suffers from under-development, starvation and di;ease. 
The largest arms-importing regions in the 1970s were 
the Middle East, the Far East and Africa. 

The nuclear arsenals of the world today contain more 
than 60 000 nuclear weapons. The threat that these we- 
apons may be used through accident, miscalculation or 
just folly is increasing with the continual accumulation 
‘of these weapons. 

Most ominous are the sophisticated weapon systems 
emerging with distinct nuclear war-fighting capabilities, 
such as the US land-based MX missile and the Trident 
Ii submarine-based missile, as well as the new Soviet 
inter-continental ballistic missiles. 

The SALT II Treaty was signed in 1979, but is still 
not in force, a‘deplorable fact in the light of the pledge 
by the USA and the USSR to continue efforts towards 
significant reductions and qualitative limitations of stra- 
tegic offensive arms. 

The risk of a nuclear war breaking out in Europe is 
becoming greater due to the development of new types 
of ‘Eurostrategic weapons, — aircraft and missiles 
located in or targeted on Europe and not covered in any 
of the current international arms control negotiations. 

By the end of 1979, 75 per cent of all satellites orbited 
were for military purposes. In 1979, 84. military satellites 
were launched by the USSR and 10 by the USA. Satel- 
He a DADIE of ‘killing’ other satellites are being deve- 

oped, 

Nuclear weapon testing also continues unabated. In 

1979, 53 nuclear weapon test explosions were cartied 
out — 28 by the USSR, 15 by the USA, 9 by France 
and one by the UK. 
__ The world community relies on the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty to prevent the further spread of nuclear weapons. 
But the continuing arms race poses a great threat to the 
existing non- proliferation regime, 


—Sipri Year-book, 1980, Stockholm Peace Research 
Institute, 
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GDR (Continued from page 10) 


It is quite clear that in the long-term planning pro- 
grammes, priority for the ever-increasing improve- 
ment of the level of technology is not only a declared 
objective but its rate of realisation, as is evident from 
above facts, is extremely high. The recent policy in 
the GDR of forming large combines and keeping 
their operations under the control of the Ministry 
and delegating the responsibilities and functions of 
VVB to a position of relative unimportance is in line 
with the long-term planning programmes mentioned 
above. In the language of economic reform intro- 
duced since 1965 in most of the Eastern European 
Socialist countries, this is recentralisation, but 
whether it is a retreat from reform cannot be said in 
isolation from other considerations. | 

When in 1971, in the GDR, some more production 
lines were taken over by the sectoral ‘Ministries than 
in the previous period in the interest of fulfilling 
structure-determining tasks (declared by the people 
in the higher echelons of management of the eco- 
nomy), 2 Western scholar wrote an obituary note on 
the New Economy System in the GDR. (Keren, M. 
in Soviet Studies, April 1973). But one of the main 
purposes of extensive decentralisation in the New 
Economic System was to release the people of higher 
planning and management apparatus from routine 
work and elaborate details of work plan with all its 
ramifications in enterprises and other micro-economic 
organs, so that they could exclusively devote them- 
selves to formulation, elaboration and execution of 
structure-determining tasks. 

According to the same author, “This was an inter- 


' esting experiment in priority planning of a new type. 


Priority was given to a mixed bag of products, those 
which were thought to be technologically advanced 
and thus apt to be easily and profitably exportable 
and others that might determine the technical level 
of the economy”. The same argument can also be 
advanced in the situation outlined above. If a country 
of the size of the GDR with already a very high level 
of technology is to be a useful participant in the 
international market of commodities, some organisa- 
tional innovations are imperative for ensuring a high 
quality of output. Moreover, the very fact of the 
smallness of size of the GDR has necessitated (not of 


- course as an ‘iron law’) the maintenance of a high 


foreign trade intensity, and to maintain this the 
country has to look towards the total international 


market of commodities and also the market within . 


CMEA or COMECON. 

From the beginning of 1980 in industry and con- 
struction branches 129 combines have been directly 
brought under the respective Ministries. Percentage 
of working people in these combines comprise more 
than 90 per cent of total working population in cen- 
trally-managed industries and construction projects. 
The same figure was 36 per cent in 1976. T wo very 
important questions arise in connection with the 
trend of capital intensity, or the increasingly increas- 
ed share of congealed or past labour in relation to 
live labour over time. ‘This indicates a very rapid 
increase of organic composition of capital, and there- 
fore a possibility to generate a lower rate of surplus 
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unless the new conditions totally offset the ratio en- 
visaged by Marx in Volume IJI of Capital between 
live labour and the value product. In other words, if 
live labour creates value product more than double 
the value of variable capital, then the rate of surplus 
can increase. Again, if in the value compositions the 
cheapening process has taken place considerably in 
the constant part simultaneously with a rise in the 
variable part, with the same ratio of value product to 
variable capital the rate of surplus (profit) may 
increase. But the facts presented above are in value 
terms only in which the share of variable capital has 
been increasing. Therefore, the “Cheapening of Cons- 
tant Capital and Prise of Variable Capital’ hypothesis 
falls through. 

One is inclined to recall the substance of the 
famous debate in the twenties in the Soviet Union, 
especially the reaction of Bazarov and Bernstein 
Kogan to Struminin’s model of economic develop- 
ment, The essence of the criticism of the former two 
theoreticians was that continuous increase of organic 
composition of capital was bound to lead to long-run 
tendency of the rate of surplus to fall. If so, in spite 
of the immediate gain, the socialist reproduction pro- 
cess in the long run would very much be affected 
(Collette, J.M., 1964). To challenge this contention 
is to accept Marx’s formulation regarding the ten- 
dency of the rate of profit to fall as tautologous 
which at least the theoreticians of Socialist countries 
do not consider to be true. In that case, Sfruminin’s 
rejoinder to Bazarov and Bernstein-Kogan that return 
on investment is independent of the organic composi- 
tion of capital is also a challenge to Marx’s famous 
formulation. 

The contention of the present author is that argu- 
ments on both sides have deeper implications. On the 
one hand, higher organic composition of capital to 
augment labour productivity as an impelling necessity 
for satisfying the criterion of efficiency of inter- 
national market introduces at the same time the pos- 
sibility of an unequal exchange between technologi- 
cally advanced and developing or undeveloped 
countries in or outside the socialist community, pro- 
vided the price for every country is the same in the 
international arena. As we know, international prices 
are the same for all excepting the few cases of pre- 
ference treatment and prices fixed through bilateral 
and multilateral agreements where the advantages 
may be offset by concessions offered. Therefore, the 
important dimension of the nature of exchange that 
results between an advanced socialist country and 
undeveloped or not-so-developed outsiders has to 
be carefully considered before any further long-term 


_ Planning programmes of rapid technological improve- 


ment is launched. (To be continued O 


PREE L E ee AEE 
A FAT LOT! 


{I was already fat before I entered politics. The others 
became fat after they entered the arena. The reason — 
too much talking and too little work. 


— Piloo Mody quotedin Weekend Review, 
October 12-18, 1980. 
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Tehran (Contd. from page 4) 


denied autonomy, if not indepen- 
dence. The Baluchis have been 
restless for long and this war has 
helped them to push up their 
claim for autonomy. In Khuzes- 
tan there may not have been a 
total revolt of the Arab popula- 
tion in support of Iraq, but there 
is little chance of Tehran’s writ 
running there even if Iran is able 
to chase out Iraqi forces from this 
region — which is very unlikely. 


The low morale of Tehran’s 
population, amounting almost to 
apathy towards the present war, 
can be seen from the fact that 
despite a lot of propaganda fan- 
fare, very few, only a handful, 
turned up voluntaring donation to 
the Blood Bank. 

It is difficult to forecast deve- 
lopments. However, it is clear 
that there could no longer be a 
clerics’ rule in Iran. Even if [ran 
saves itself in the war, there ts no 
doubt the modernists will over- 


power the mullahs. In this process, 
many of the refugees from Islamic 
Revolution may choose to come 
back. Outlying regions may try to 
assert their autonomy, if not in- 
dependence. 

The zero hour does not seem to 


“be far off for Tehran. The most 


imponderable developments are 
in the offing. The eye-witness 
account makes it clear that sands 
are running out for Imam 
Khomeini and his clerical cohorts. 
(October 4, received delayed) O 
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Constitution (Continued from page 8) 


and office. 

But the realities are different. There is no enforce- 
able minimum wage for landless workers, as also in 
several areas of employment in imdustry and trade. A 
little higher than minimum wage is fair wage. And 
fair wage cannot be paid until industry can bear the 
additional burden of paying wages higher than the 
minimum. The capacity of industry to bear the bur- 
den is invariably denied and litigation lasts decades, 
so that standards of living, instead of rising, are sub- 
jected to rising prices. This creates anarchy and 
irrepressible tensions. 

The worker is supposed to be protected against rise 
in prices by compensatory payments by way of dear- 
ness allowance. In this capitalist system it is postul- 
ated that the burden of rise in prices must be shifted 
to the workers without obliging the employer to guar- 
antee 100 per cent neutralisation of the rise in prices 
except for the lowest paid. To that extenta man’s 
real wages are reduced because he pays more for less 
goods. The surplus flows into the pockets of those 
who were forbidden by the Constitution to concen- 
trate wealth in their hands. 

When these distortions tend to threaten peace and 
order in society, our political institutions find them- 
selves in peril. The inevitable desire of the state is to 
strengthen its coercive machinery to keep all agita- 
tions and movements in check. It is little realised 
that the Constitution has promised participation of 
workerss in the management of undertakings and 
establishments. Unless the workers are associated 
with the purchase of raw materials or fixing of prices 
of their products for sale, it will be impossible for 
them to ensure that conditions in industry will not be 
disturbed. If they share responsibility to run the 
undertakings, they will surely have to adopt a 
rational policy about their own wages and pay scales 
and other benefits. 

Neither the employer for his profits nor the worker 
for his wages can hold the country to ransom. The 
state must intervene, but not on an ad hoc basis. Ad 
hoc decisions in long-standing disputes under pressure 
of circumstances can only provide temporary relief, 
if at all. But they are bound to create more problems 
unless 2 policy framework is prepared and made 
available for deciding all problems relating to wages, 
incomes and profits within the parameters set by the 
policy framework, 
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Can we avoid any longer serious discussion to give 
a socialist orientation to our approach to wages, in- 
comes and prices? Every Government which takes 
oath of office under the Constitution as it stands must 
endeavour to establish a socialist democracy in India. 
For this, must we not recast our Industrial Policy 
Resolution in order to give a more prominent role to ` 
the public sector in industry? What we see today is 
just the reverse. The public sector is being reduced to 
the status of servant of private capital. What use is it 
in these circumstances to attempt to find solutions to 
the complicated question of evolving correct national 
policies on wages, incomes and prices? 

We must address ourselves to first things first. We 
must decide what should be the ratio between the 
lowest and the highest income; what should be the 
relation between income in agriculture arid income in 
industry and trade. Our democratic system is severely 
strained because the farmer is no longer willing to 
allow a ceiling to be imposed on his land, while all 
ceilings are removed from the incomes of owners of 
industry or trade. The enforcement of ceiling on land 
is bound to gererate irresistible pressures for ceilings 
on income from industry, trade or the professions. If 
the right to work is to be puaranteed to every citizen, 
the minimum and maximum limits of income for 
each citizen will have to be provided, keeping in view 
the Constitutional promise of equality and of equality’ 
of opportunity. 

Fortunately for the privileged classes, the deprived 
millions do not yet know what the Constitution con- 
tains for them. Millions of our people have exercised 
their right to vote in every Parlianientary and State 
election without knowing that they can insist that 
laws be so made and decisions so taken that poverty 
is distributed equally and power, privilege, prestige 
and prosperity no longer remain the exclusive preserve 
of those who control economic wealth and the centres 
of political decisions. 


The health and strength of the nation depends on 
the health and strength of the working people — men, 
women and children. The incomes of the privileged 
will have to be curtailed, wages will have to be raised 
and prices will have to be made immune to fluctua- 
tions if the citizen and the nation are not to be shaken 
by constant convulsions. We need a socialist reorien- 
tation of the economy so that democracy survives and 
the unity and integrity of the nation are not exposed 
to extreme danger. [] 
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Great News for 
Garment Manufacturers! 


A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial 
sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now available |. 
(against Rupee Payment and/or under Open General Licence.) 


Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, multineedie 
chain-stitch Machines, overlock and Safety-Stitch 
Sewing Machines, Clothes Fashioning Machines, 
Pressing Machines, Garment Presses.. 

_.A variety of sophisticated modern equipment | 
for clothing and leather industry manufactured by 
world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES ang : 
others are now made available to Garment 
industry in India. 
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MAKING HIGH PURITY. GASES IS ONE THING. 
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That’s the measure of Indian IOL has ever been in the iron, steel, copper and chemical 
Oxygen’'s gases processing and forefront of gases applications industries. Today, IOL's concern 
handling technology. technology. The innovations is to extend the use of gases to 

It takes technological vision of introduced by IOL have resulted the priority areas of food 
the highest order to perceive in enormous Saving of energy, preservation and transportation, 


gases even to zero levels. To leading to higher productivity-in environmental control and 
define in absolute terms the 

miniscule impurities that are 
inevitable in high purity gases 
and liquids, To prepare with 
the utmost precision, gases and 
gaseous chemical mixtures of 
stringent specifications. The 
labels which certify our IOLAR 
range of special gases testify to 
this technological excellence. 
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sos seats > recycling of industrial wastes. 

OS ar IOL's leadership in all its j 
operations is the leadership of 
technology. Cross-fertilising the 
latest innovation with existing 
knowledge to breed a new 
generation of products and 
services. For progress. 
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Portrait of Smugness 


Tis good to find the Prime Minister 

obviously feeling relieved after her first 
wide-bodied press conference since her 
return to power nine months ago. After 
months of railing at the press — her allergy 
seems to have become almost chronic over 
the years — she found the pressmen “most 
orderly, well regulated and full of good 
humour”. 

What strikes one is Indira Gandhi’s 
complex about the Janata Raj, that she is 
one better than the Janata on so many 
counts — from handling inflation to con- 
ducting foreign affairs. She claims to have 
rescued the administration from ‘‘coma’’, 
taken decisions “much faster than any time 
before” in the matter of production, distri- 
bution and investment. Etcetera, etcetera, 
etcetera. 

If a dose of smugness helps the Prime 
Minister to get over all the worries let 
loose by astrological predictions, that 
should be a matter of relief for the nation 
as a whole. Since she can see definite direc- 
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tion in her Government’s policies and pro- 
gress on all fronts, it will certainly act as 
a pep talk for her party which has been 
largely tongue-tied in these last few 
months. Barring an Antulay here or a 
Ghani Khan Chowdhury there, one has 
come across hardly any in her camp who 
thought all’s right with the world since 
God in heaven has been showering bless- 
ings through the well-oiled Aavans now 
turned into mahayagnas. 

Assam and Moradabad can be dismissed 
neither as Janata legacies nor as minor 
warts on a beautiful face. They are symp- 
toms, rather dangerous symptoms, of a 
growing cancer: regionalism or commu- 
nalism cannot be wished away in a press 
conference nor purged out of our body 
politic by some tribal witch-doctor. These 
are serious problems demanding urgent 
examination’ by all sections of patriotic 
opinion. The mere revival of a cumber- 
some National Integration Council will 
lead us nowhere. Where is the mass force 
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to stay the hand of the disruptor? With all 
the world publicity that it has got, Morada- 
bad is just one hundred miles from New 
Delhi but the Prime Minister could 
manage to Visit it only after two months. 

What she and her Government have 
been proposing now for the solution of the 
Assam tangle could have been amply made 
clear within a week of her assuming office 
in January. While most of what is being 
said today, was being mumbled at the 
time, who in all honesty can deny that the 
Centre dithered and wandered about for 
months, and the prolonged parleys by the 
Union Home Minister, however home-spun 
in decor and folksy in flavour, made no- 
body any wiser? The Prime Minister may 
be earnest in convincing herself that she 
has been presiding over a Government 
that works but let her consult anybody of 
her choice outside the circle of her syco- 
phants and soothsayers and find out how 
the handling or the mishandling of the 
Assam agitation is viewed by the public. 

And beyond, the troubled North-east 
does not seem to attract Central attention 
that it demands. ‘The Prime Minister may 
perhaps choose to rebut this complaint by 
presenting the nation with Yashpal 
Kapoor’s invaluable output since he is 
announced as her special emissary roaming 
all over the place from Moradabad to 
Manipur, and as a side-line taking up the 
toppling game in Nagaland. Must Indira 
Gandhi have to depend onsuch a Kapoor 
lamp to light her way through the difficult 
terrain of the North-east? Can’t she find 
a less disreputable character? 

The Prime Minister has at last made 
some changes in her Cabinet, in which she 
has only added one extra, S.B. Chavan: 
many others are still kept on the excruciat- 
ing waiting list. Of course, some of the 
persistent aspirants, left out once again 
from the Council of Ministers, may have 
to reconcile themselves to cushy pensions 
in the form of Governorships. Indira 
Gandhi is piqued at one of her loyal 
Ministers having been described as “‘lack- 
lustre” by the press as she claims them to 
be brighter than the Janata lot. Nobody 
should grudge her that, only she has to 
ponder over the question, is she adding 
lustre to her Government by claiming to 
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be just a bit better than the widely ac- 
knowledged Janata ramshackle? Would 
it be too much to expect a sense of pro- 
portion from the Prime Minister of 
India? 

Perhaps her wisest decision has been the 
removal from Defence of CPN Singh, who 
even as a Minister of State, showed within 
few months, an extraordinary capacity 
of getting entangled in shady deals involv- 
ing crores of rupees. It is a healthy 
symptom that this youngster could not 
manage to stick on to the profitable pasture 
of Defence on the strength of his accredita- 
tion of being a choice of Sanjay Gandhi 
himself. Even a little turn away from 
corruption brings kudos from the public 
for anybody in authority. 

It is time that Indira Gandhi got over 
the college-union debating about her Gov- 
ernment being one-up on the previous 
Janata misrule. The honest approach for her 
would be to ask herself, is she doing better 
than any time in the past as Prime Minister? 
Has she taken any tangible steps towards 
relieving the grinding hardships borne by 
millions upon millions of her countrymen 
and women who have flocked all over the 
country to listen to her, a good section 
of whom have also voted her back to 
power? 

Not by scoring points over a near-for- 
gotten Morarji, a Jagjivan Ram or a 
Charan Singh, not even by exchanging 
banalities or blandishments with the Left 
or the non-labelled practising politicians 
will she be bringing stability to the country 
or to her Raj. Threats to the powers that 
be do not always come from the conven- 
tional political quarters. Imponderables are 
difficult to quantify particularly in the 
jungle of uncertainties that face this 
country today. That does not however 
guarantee that the imponderables are 
harmiess and need not be taken seriously. 

Indira Gandhi will have to settle her 
accounts with the forces of history, not 
with the discredited or devalued politicians 
who face her today. Complacency has 
always been the greatest enemy for a 
monarch in history. 


N.C. 
October 21 
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Divinity to 


the Rescue 


ONSIDERING the ease with which 

all our problems can be solved 

— from security of tenure for 
political operators to maintenance 
of the affluence and power of 
Large Houses and big landlords 
to retention of the Poverty Line 
at the unchanging Garibi Hatao 
level — it seems amazing that so 
much money and time should be 
wasted ona vast administrative 
apparatus, elections, Parliament 
and Legislatures, courts, and the 
other pointless paraphernalia of 
“democracy”. a oy 
The yagnas and mahayagnas 
conducted by the agents of gods 
and goddesses from time to time 
must be viewed in the light of the 
Ancient Wisdom that tells us to 
leave it all to the Supreme Being, 
and roll in luxury or starve and 
toil for generations or grab power 
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- and misrule or promote progeny. 


that shall rule the land, as He 
wills it. The multitude of gods 
and goddesses ensures that those 
who can provide the funds to their 
agents can be sure of countering 
divine power with divine power, 
something akin to the famous 
meeting of the Immovable Object 
and the Irresistible Force, so that 
we stay where we are, the rulers 
ruling, the parasites practising 
their art, the rich laying down 
the law and the poor living up 
to it. 

The simple truth is that the Will 
of God shall be made to prevail, 
and demos, an invention of the un- 
godly, must submit or perish. 
Those who talk of the impoverish- 
ed majority and their plight are but 
fools, for did not the Blessed Lord 
tell Arjuna on the sacred soil of 
Kurukshetra, “Wise men do not 
grieve for the dead or for the 
living’? They are preoccupied 
with themselves, and what better 
dharma is there than the unceas- 
ing emancipation by all means 
of Self, Family and Friends? 

Just imagine, no other country 
knows all the answers to human- 
ity’s manifold problems while we 
do. In the old days the witch- 
doctor in collusion with the village 
headman provided all the answers, 
but the rough-and-ready ways of 
the village duo were rudimentary. 
Now our rulers have reached a 
stage of sophistication that renders 
meaningless all the political, eco- 
nomic and social systems prevalent 
in the world — capitalist or social- 
ist, dictatorial or democratic, 
developed or developing, neo- 
colonial or of “‘client’’ status. 

This is because our leaders — 
not merely the political ones — 
have placed themselves in the 
hands of the proliferating tribe of 
swamis, yogis, babas, maharishis, 
even sex-oriented bhagwans, not to 
speak of astrologers and tantriks. 
These are the ones representing 
the array of gods and - goddesses, 
transmitting messages to the Other 
Side and getting things done. 
(Why do our scientists want 
remote-sensing centres?) 

So there should be no surprise 
that the “grand yagna” in Delhi 
or the “mahayagna”’ at the Mansa 
Devi temple in Haryana was 
promoted and/or attended by 
Ministers and other VIPs, tycoons 


and other elite groups. Inciden- 
tally, at the spiritual fair in Delhi 
a brand new swami was in charge. 
We can’t swear that it is not an 
old one with a new name. In the 
world of religion anything is pos- 
sible, from Sai Baba miracles to 
Rajneesh short cuts to Bliss. 
Whether Chandra Swami, who 
was the boss of the Mansa Devi 
show, is a fantrik who led many, 
including some leaders, both Janata 
and Congress, up the garden path, 
as some allege, is beside the point. 
The point is that the mahayagna 
was crowded with tall poppies 
because word went round that it 
was meant to strengthen Indira 
Gandhi. It’s wise to be at the 


‘ right spot at the right time; there’s 


always a chance of the PM’s 
attention being drawn to one’s 
loyal presence. And sure enough, 
when the top of the yagnashala 
caught fire, it was Jwalamukhi 
Devi arriving in person “quietly” 
and disappearing “after blessing 
the devotees” both present and 
absent. 

Those who talk about the ex- 
penses may be forgiven, for they 
know not what .they say. The 
country has been saved, and both 
godmen and Indira have grown 
stronger, the latter proving it at 
her press conference on Tuesday. 
The Flying Swami has other ways 
of demonstrating his strength. 

Single-minded pursuit of power 
is like betting on horses or buying 
lottery tickets. If you lose this 
time you'll surely win the next. 
That’s why the wronger an astro- 
loger proves the stronger he seems 
to get. That goes for yagnawallahs 
too. 


Who's Afraid 
of the Poor? 


NAxALITES are again very much 
in the news. Swarms of them 
have been discovered in Tamil 
Nadu, a State whose people till 
recently had only a distant idea of 
this category despite the lining up 
and shooting down of a number 
of landless workers, poor peasants 
and a handful of extremist leaders 
in neighbouring Andhra Pradesh 
over the years. “Encounters” has 
become officialese for the cold- 
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blooded murder of the bolder ones 
among the rural poor fighting for 
their basic rights. 


North Arcot and Dharmapuri - 


districts of Tamil Nadu are sup- 
posed to be “Naxalite-infested’’. 
Predictably, ‘‘encounters” took 
place there, which means that 
. Tebels against exploitation by big 


landlords were butchered. Chief- 


Minister M.G. Ramachandran, the 
unfailing saviour of the poor in 
his films, is annoyed that any non- 
official body should try to find 
out the facts. What are they try- 
ing to do, these meddlers? Do they 
want to spoil his image, so care- 
fully built up through the silver 
screen? 

MGR, friend of the poor, thinks 
Naxalites are “a threat to the 
country’s independence”. Maybe 
they are, but how is it that this 
champion of the downtrodden, in- 
heritor of the mantle of Anna- 
durai, has nothing to say about 
the root cause of the trouble in the 
two districts, not to speak of 
other places? Why silence on the 
condition of agricultural workers 
and poor peasants, on the defiant 
refusal- of landlords to implement 
even the prescribed inadequate 
minimum wage, on the atrocities 
perpetrated through bands of 
armed goondas and with the con- 
nivance of the police? 

And who were the persons who 
wanted to investigate reports of 
alleged “encounters” between the 
“‘Naxalites” and the police? One 
team had been sponsored by three 
Civil Liberties and Human. Rights 
organisations, and the other con- 
sisted of nine Sarvodaya workers. 
Neither team can be said to be 
erypto-extremists of. any kind. 
And both teams were subjected to 
the same kind of treatment. The 
19-member Civil Liberties group, 
including lawyers, writers, teachers, 
academicians and journalists, was 
attacked by a violent mob, and 
many of them were injured. It 
was a mob organised by the land- 
lords, and the attack took place 
despite the fact that a police jeep 


was following: the investigating - 


-team. One version is that police- 
men were also found in the attack- 
ing mob. The Sarvodaya workers 
were stopped outside a village by 
a gang of hoddlums who beat 
them up, robbed them, and sped 
“away in a truck. Not much imagi- 
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nation is required to identify the 
elements behind the goondas. 

Fighting the rural poor is one 
issue on which both the Central 
and Tamil Nadu Governments 
seem to agree, on whatever else 
they may differ. Union Home 
Minister Zail Singh’s assurance to 
the MGR Government is only a 
confirmation of a known position. 
MGR is emulating some others 
by avoiding a visit to the affected 
areas in time to find out the 
truth. The police, having taken 
the law into their own hands and 
being virtual agents of the big 
landlords, want no investigation. 
How can a Chief Minister go 
against them? 

The Centre, too, wouldn’t want 
to investigate things through an 
impartial body. That would be a 
bad precedent, and many Con- 
gress(I) State | Governments 
wouldn’t like that at all. i 


Gandhi Film: 
Needless Fuss 


ANDHI, say Richard Atten- 
borough’s critics, is. too 
great to be contained in a feature 
film. Some of the critics are film- 
makers. They belong to a coun- 
try whose film producers have 
packed even the Hindu pantheon 
in celluloid. 

How can sixty years of active 
life be reduced to three hours? — 
that’s: another question raised. 
That would be true of almost 
anything in the world. A famous 
editor turned letter-writer finds 
the old documentary enough and 
a new full-length film potentially 
pointless. 

Clearly all these questions have 
been considered during the 
eighteen years of cogitation by a 
number of péople involved in the 
project. Of course it is not easy to 
put every detail of Gandhi’s preat 
and many-faceted life into a film, 


even if it is made a little longer ` 


than normal. From the experi- 
ments with passive resistance in 
South Africa to the healing touch 
in Noakhali and the martyrdom 
in Delhi is a long, tortuous way 
indeed. There are many land- 


marks, there are peculiarities of 
character, there is the fantastic 


ability to create leaders to re- 


place oneself — it is an infinite 
variety, posing no ordinary chal- 
lenge to any film-maker, how- 
ever high his calibre. 

One would think Attenborough 
deserves praise for his perse- 
verance in the face of known odds 
and unpredictable problems. But 
brickbats come handy, especially 
to Bombay film tycoons and their 
allies to whom the box office is 
the beginning and the end. That’s 
why some of them mischievously 
try to.denigrate Satyajit Ray as a 
purveyor of poverty. 

Some would want the Govern- 
ment’s proposed allocation of 
Rs. 5 crores to be diverted to the 
Indian film industry which will 
then go on making more and more 
films filled with dance and music- 
sequences, relevant or irrelevant. ` 
Self-styled Gandhians think it is 
all a waste—Gandhiji would have 
liked the money to have been 
used for the uplift of the poor, 
surely? The argument applies only 
to Attenborough’s film, not to 
lavish spending in black or white 
by our rulers and even by our 
pseudo-Gandhians, ' 

Criticism of the Attenborough 
venture is either biassed or igno- 
rant. Care must be taken to see 
that Gandhi and his contemporar- 
ies, several giants among them, are 
portrayed without distortion, that 
what we get, and what the world 
sees, is as near to authentic history 
as humanly possible, even if the 
compulsions of film-making, like 
the lesser compulsions of histor- 
ical-novel writing, . make subtle 
deviations from detailed reality 
unavoidable, 

Let us leave the Gandhi film 
alone till the time comes to sit in 
judgement over it — a right no 


` One can be denied. 


Instead of getting angry and 
upset, our producers can plan to. 
follow up the Father of the Nation 
with a feature film on the “Son 
of India”. Practically all the key 
characters are still around, even if 
oe of them look dazed and 
ost. 


C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
October 2] 
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The next issue of Mainstream | 
(November 1, 1980) will include 
a special Kerala Supplement, 
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MARUTI AFFAIR 


Public Policy 
for E 
Private Purpose 


.. 


BALRAJ MEHTA 


AFTER entertaining the tantalising canard that Indira 

Gandhi’s Government was ready at last to make 
the car of the future by taking over Maruti Ltd and 
its “infrastructure”, sections of the- press and the 
public are beginning to raise questions about this 
affair. 

It is being asked whether it was in order to 
exercise the extraordinary power of ordinance-making 
to take over a private company which was under 
liquidation proceedings and which was in the hands 
of a legally appointed official liquidator. The exact 
import of a provision inthe ordinance for penalties 
in the event of any person “wrongfully” withholding 
any property of Maruti company, its assets and 
documents, also remains rather obscure. 

We have to ask what public purpose is sought to 
be served by the Government invoking. the special 
powers. of a Presidential Ordinance to take over 
Maruti Ltd. There was no danger here of anything 
going amiss, of assets being spirited away, or of new 
liabilities being created or production and employ- 
ment being affected, if the Government had waited 
for Parliament to open and consider a bill. on the 
subject so that the Government could explain the 
objectives and rebut any criticism. But then, it has 
become a habit with the Government to present 
‘Parliament with a fait accompli. 

In the case-of Maruti, however, it has clearly over- 
stepped all limits, has wantonly. abused the powers 
of ordinance-making and brought the exercise of 
these powers totally into disrepute. The aim of all 
this can only be to demonstrate the present Govern- 


ment’s cynical disregard for norms of democratic 
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functioning as it enjoys a big majority in Parliament. 
This is an ominous trend for the future of democracy. 
. The take-over of any private business or industry 
is not something novel. But it has been associated in 


-the past with some public purpose. In the case of 


sick units, among which, Maruti should properly be 
counted, the objective of take-over might well be 
protection of employment and production of goods 
of some importance for the community. It might also 
be the safeguarding of assets which might have a 
bearing on public interest and which might be damag- 
ed by mismanagement or fraud on the part of the 
private owners. In the case of Maruti Ltd these 
factors do not apply to qualify it for being taken over 
by the Government. 

There is no labour engaged in productive work 
under Maruti company. It has no assets or infra- 
structure which can be worked to give returns in goods 
and services of any kind, let alone cars. There is 
nothing in. it for its owners to mismanage or defraud 
any further.than had already been done before the 
take-over. All that is there is land allotted to it on 
special concessional terms which too have not been 
met in full. The suggestion that Maruti still has 
assets, if the value of the land allotted to it is com- 
puted at current open-market prices, which exceed its 
Ijabilities-cannot be sufficient reason for its take-over. 
If the idea is that 300 acres of Maruti land should 
not be open to speculation, the Government always 
had the option to requisition it under due processes 
of law after. the liquidation of the Maruti, if it was 
considered in the public interest to exercise it. Land 
so requisitioned could always be put to use for some 
sound public purpose, including the setting up of a 


.car factory, if you like, if it is found to be a-good 


site for the purpose and it can be shown to be a 


-= sound project for the Government with its limited 


resources to take up. 

In the case of the take-over of sick units, again, the 
Government has well-set rules and procedures. The 
units are brought back to health in the first instance, 
and only then, if they become viable, are they nation- 
alised. Meanwhile, the owners are not compensated. 
The workers are required to surrender or keep in 
abeyance their claims in the interest of viability of the 
unit. Other creditors, including financial institutions, 
are expected to not to press their claims. In many 
cases, sick units before their take-over are put 


- through liquidation proceedings in order to extinguish 


claims of their owners to compensation in the event 
of eventual nationalisation of the units. 

The procedure adopted in the case of Maruti has 
been very different. Here the Government has placed 
in the hands of the custodian appointed after its take- 
over money from the exchequer — Rs 4.3 crores to 
be exact — which is the present estimated or known 
liability of, the company, so as to liquidate, as the 
first charge, all its outstanding liabilities, including 
presumably the outstanding claims, if any, of Maruti 
Technical Services and other companies operating 
within its parameters, even while leaving the question 


-of compensation to its share-holders open. This is an 


extraordinary take-over arrangement and quite extra- 
ordinary use of public money. Here indeed is a case 
of public authority taking over private liabilities with- 
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A Maruti 
The Commission of Enquiry on Maruti Affairs 
— the Gupta Commission — in its report (May 
31, 1979), gave a summary of the “special 
features” of the story of how the Maruti car 
project was cleared. The following excerpt from 
the report is of interest in view of the latest 
move to bring the project back into the public 
sector : 

“To consider the feasibility of manufactur- 
ing low-cost passenger cars in the country, the 
Central Government had appointed two Com- 
mittees, one in 1959 and the other in 1960. The 
project was not implemented even after the 
Committees had submitted their reports as the 
foreign exchange position at the time was said 

‘to be unfavourable. Criticism however grew 
that the inaction was in the interest of the 
monopolists in the automobile industry. Reply- 
ing to a debate in the Lok Sabha on the subject 
of small car in August 1966 Shri D. Sanjivayya, 
Minister of Industry, stated that the feasibility 
of the car project would be considered first in 
the public sector. Shri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, 
Minister of Industrial Development and Com- 
pany Affairs, repeated in Rajya Sabha in July 
1967 that the endeavour of the Government 
would be to explore the possibility of manufac- 
turing a cheap car in the public sector. 

“Shri Sanjay Gandhi applied for an industrial 
licence to manufacture passenger cars on 
December 11, 1968. The desire expressed by 
Shri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed for a new unit in 

~ the public sector led to a summary being pre- 
pared in September/October 1969 for consider- 


out regard'to any public purpose. 

It is not even necessary to give credence to the 
proclaimed objective of making cars on the Gurgaon 
Road site and examine it with any seriousness. The 
cynical manner in which a car project in the public 
sector has been brought back into the picture, having 
kicked it out in favour of Maruti in the private sec- 
tor in an equally cynical and dubious manner earlier 
on, offers a sickening spectacle. Astounding also is 
the switch-back to a search for foreign collaboration 
for the car project in the public sector when private 
enterprise in the Maruti had been spotted with so 
much fanfare, for making an indigenous car. It would 
appear that with the genius of the late Sanjay 
Gandhi missing, there is no technical capability left 
ein India to take on a project on that basis. 

The facile manner in which a new model of fuel 
efficiency in car-making has been talked about and 
priority has been accorded to the project makes a 
mockery of all norms of investment priorities and 
planning. Is this a true reflection of the present 
Government’s commitment to the process of econo- 
mic planning and the discipline that goes with it? A 
car project with the large investment involved can- 
not be decided upon in the same way as disburse- 
ments from the Prime Muinister’s Relief Fund. But 
the fact appears to be that the public exchequer and 
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About-turn 





ation by the Cabinet. In the summary the 
Ministry of Industrial Development included a 
paragraph proposing to seek approval of the 
Cabinet for the issue of letters of intent to parties - 
who came forward with proposals based on 
indigenous design and with no request for import 
or allocation of foreign exchange. 

“From. this point the public sector appears to 
have lost the priority given to it earlier by Shri 
Sanjivayya and Sri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed. The 
trend became more prominent in the note record- 
ed on December 10, 1969, by Shri S.R. Kapur, 
Under-Secretary in the Ministry of Industrial 
Development, which, after describing Shri Sanjay 
Gandhi’s scheme as completely indigenous, 
suggested sending all such indigenous schemes 
to Licensing Committee for approval without 
waiting for the decision of the Cabinet on the 
summary prepared for its consideration. Besides 
Sanjay Gandhi’s proposal there was then only 
one more, from Madan Mohan Rao, which 
claimed to be indigenous. Shri Kapur’s anxiety 
to have the proposals claimed as Indigenous, 
sent to the Licensing Committee without waiting 
for the Cabinet decision, is hard to explain, 
unless the object was to hasten the issue of a 
letter of intent to Shri Gandhi. If one remem- 
bers that it was Kapur who in August 1966 had 
said that a wholly indigenous-car was ‘incon- 
ceivable’ ‘at the present stage of our industrial 
development’ and in January 1967 suggested 
that the existing manufacturers should be allow- 
ed to expand, the change in his view would 
seem remarkable”. 


the Consolidated Fund of India are being treated as 
a private fund atthe disposal of the Prime Minister, 
to be allocated according to her convenience and 
Pleasure. It will be interesting to know who will be | 
the beneficiary of the allocation of the first instalment 
of Rs 4.3 crores for the Maruti take-over and what 
further demands on ‘the public exchequer will be 
made as this project unfolds further. 

It has been suggested by some quarters which 
flaunt their admiration for Indira Gandhi and close- 
ness to her establishment, that any fuss over the 
Maruti take-over or, for that matter, over anything 
else that Indira Gandhi does and approves of, is mis- 
placed. This is simply because she has returned to 
power on a mandate based on her personal appeal. 
This gives her special prerogatives which transcend 
normal political and administrative prerogatives 
which any other person in that position would have. 
It is pointless, therefore, to talk of rules and pro-. 
cedures, even of collective functioning of the Cabinet 
and accountability. Her public office and personal ~ 
interests are, therefore, to be taken as One, and no 
questions are to be asked about any of her actions, 
including the Maruti take-over. This probably is the 
only basis on which the Maruti ordinance can be re- 
garded as a valid exercise of power under the present 
set-up. CI ) 
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Nagging 


Problem 


of 


Ethnic 
Minorities 


GHANSHYAM PARDESI 


) “J HE outcome of the recent talks 


in New Delhi between Assam 
students and the Home Minister 
reveals that the’ Central Govern- 
ment has failed to grasp the real 
meaning of the year-long agitation 


in Assam. The mass influx of- 


Bengalis into the region since the 


fifties has not only aggravated: the 


poor economic. situation and 


‘turned thousands of people into 


the 


beggars, but has raised the ques- 
tion of survival of small ethnic 
minorities. 

The Central Government knew 
well that it-would not be able to 
make any significant change in 
the status quo, yet it continued to 
hold talks with the agitation 
leaders ostensibly to resolve the 
crisis. Whatever statements the 
Home Minister issues only add to 
the confusion. 

The fundamental problem in 
four States — Manipur, 
Tripura, Meghalaya and Assam 
— is the survival of the ethnic 


`~ minorities in the face of continu- 


ous influx of Bengalis. The pro- 
blem has been made acute because 
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of the high rate of unemploy- 
ment among the younger genera- 
Food shortages and high 
prices have resulted in a situation 
in which in Manipur, for example, 
people are subsisting on dogs, 
birds, snakes and what not. Fish, 
which was available in plenty 
earlier, has become a scarce com- 
modity and prices have shot up 
because of large purchases by the 
paramilitary units stationed in the 


State. ; 
The Central Government, 
because of legal implications, 


political pressures and the ‘unwil- 
lingness of other States to share 
the burden of the refugees and 
immigrants, will not be able to 
either deport or resettle elsewhere 
lakhs of people who are the cause 
of the current conflict.. At the 
same time, we must accept the 
reality that the .Assamese, Tri- 
puris, Khasis and Meiteis, each 
group in its own way constituting 
a small ethnic minority, also will 
not give up’ their struggle to 
maintain their ethnic identity. 
The overall result can only be 
further disturbances and clashes 
between the security forces and 
the local inhabitants. The ethnic 
revolt is not lacking in mass 
support. 

We must be clear about one 
fact — that it is not the so-called 
minorities (like Bengalis in Assam 
and Meghalaya) whose survival 
is in danger; what is at stake is 
the survival of small ethnic mino- 
rities and nationalities like As- 
samese. This is the main cause of 


. bloody clashes in Assam, Tripura 


and Meghalaya. Within the next 
decade, whatever marginal domi- 
nance the Assamese have in 
Assam will no longer be there. 
Demands may soon be raised by 
interested parties to declare the 
State bi-lingual. This is what 
bothers the Assamese most. 

While trade has always been in 
the hands of outsiders, . people in 
Tripura and Assam have lost 
their lands to the more enterpris- 
ing immigrants who have been 
encouraged and protected by the 
established Bengali bureaucracy. 
Under these circumstances, unless 
serious efforts are made to pro- 
tect the rights of the ethnic 
minorities, the region will conti- 
nue to be in turmoil. What is 
needed is a national policy on 


ethnic minorities. Soviet and 
Chinese experience in regard to 
the treatment of ethnic minorities 
can be a guide. The Chinese, 
whose record in the past has 
not. been good, recently announc- 
ed new measures to provide 
greater autonomy to their fifty- 
five minority nationalities. Even 
the Dalai Lama has now accepted 
that there is perceptible change in 
Chinese policy in regard to Tibet- 
ans. What the Tibetans are for 
the Chinese, the Meiteis and the 
Khasis are for us. If the Central 
Government does not evolve a 
national policy in regard to 
ethnic nationalities, trouble may 
indeed start elsewhere in the 
country also. 

We must not forget that we are 
in the midst of nation-building, 
and this process can be streng- 
thened only if adequate measures 
are taken to safeguard the rights 


.of ethnic minorities. The problem 


is reconciliation of nationhood 
with the rights of such minorities. 
That apart, the advantages which 
inter-State migration has given to 
Marwaris, Punjabis and other 
trading communities in the north- 
eastern region have led to an ex- 
plosive situation. The tangle is 
therefore both ethnic and econo- 
mic, and it cannot be resolved in 
a narrow “national framework’. 

It would be foolish for the 
Government to try to resolve the 
tangle through measures like the 
National Security Ordinance. In- 
stead of punishing corrupt bure- 
aucrats and politicians and black- 
marketeers, the axe will fall pri- 
marily on the agitators branded as 
secessionists. As things stand to- 
day, in none of the States in the 
region is there any serious seces- 
sionist movement — with excep- 
tion of Manipur. Counter-insur- 
gency measures have primarily 
led to sprouting of underground 
groups of young insurgents. Quite 
a few ofthe groups are the crea- 
tion of politicians to serve their 
own narrow interests. Itis unfor- 
tunate that several authors writing 
on the north-eastern region have 
presented a distorted picture of 
the situation and have lumped to- 
gether the various groups operat- 
ing in different parts of the region 


‘and within the same State. 


It is the duty of the Left parties 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Revenge _ 
in 
Colombo 


MADAN -LAL 


T= insular island of Sri Lanka has hit the head- 
lines again. On October 14, 1980, a state of emer- 
gency was declared throughout the country by the 
United National Party (UNP) led Government 
- headed by Jayawardene. It was alleged that the 
opposition Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) led by 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike had called on its members to 
kill President Jayawardene and Prime Minister Rana- 
singhe Premadasa. Within a couple of days of pro- 
mulgation of emergency, Parliament expelled the 
former Prime Minister from membership of the 
House and stripped her of civic rights for seven 
ears. 

á This drastic step was taken by the ruling party 
following the report submitted by a Federal Com- 
mission against the former Prime Minister. Having 
been voted to power in the July 1977 elections, the 
UNP-led Government appointed a three-man com- 
mission to inquire into allegations of abuse of power, 
corruption and other kinds of misdemeanour against 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike during her tenure as Prime 
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Minister during 1970-77. The commission held the 
former Prime Minister guilty of abuse of power but 
held the corruption charges could not be substantia- 
ted. 

The commission, however, recommended that the 
former Prime Minister should be subject to civic dis- 
ability. Sirimavo Bandaranaike said she had not 
expected justice from the commission. She boycotted 
the commission’s proceedings and alleged that there 
was a deep-rooted conspiracy to drive her out of 
politics. ; l l 

The Sri Lanka events seem parallel to what hap- 
pened in the case of Indira Gandhi. The develop- 
ments in India and Sri Lanka had been somewhat 
identical since 1977. Voted to power in the March 
1977 elections the Janata Government set up the 
Shah Commission to enquire into excesses committed 
during Emergency under Indira Gandhi. Indira and 
her party termed the Janata move political vendetta 
and a conspiracy to ease her out of politics. Having 
lost her Lok Sabha seat in the 1977 elections she was 
elected later from Chikmagalur but was expelled 
from the Lower House on contempt charges. Indira 
Gandhi’s party was returned to power in January 
1980 election. But in the case of Sirimavo Bandara- 
naike, she has been disfranchised for seven years 
(Elections are due in 1983 and presidential election in 
1984). Moreover, the UNP is a cohesive party unlike 
the Janata. There are rumours that President Jaya- 
wardene has a potential rival in Premadasa, but there 
is no positive indication of this so far. 

The UNP is considered a moderate and generally 
pro-Western party. The Sri Lanka Freedom Party 
(SLFP) lays emphasis on Buddhism, nationalism, 
democratic socialism and non-alignment. In 1947 
the UNP was voted to power, and the SLFP led by 
S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike came to power in the 1956 
elections. The latter pursued an aggressively Sinha- 
lese programme. But in 1959 S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike 
was assassinated, and in March 1960 the NNP again 
formed the Government With a shaky majority; it was 
defeated on a no-confidence motion. In July, 1960, 
the SFLP under the leadership of Sirimavo Bandara- 
naike, wife of S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike, won a near- 
majority. Sri Lanka pursued. a nationalistic policy 
under Sirimavo and also improved relations with the 
Socialist cotmtries. 

The UNP, however, regained a leading position in 
the March 22, 1965 election and organised a, coali- 
tion Government under Dudley Senanayake. Subse- 
quently the pendulum again swung in favour of the 
SLFP under Sirimavo who enjoyed substantial Left- 
wing support. In the 1970 elections, the UNP ‘suf- 
fered a major defeat, getting only 17 seats in a house 
of 157. The democratic tradition of Sri Lanka 
received a setback in 1971 when an attempt was 
made to overthrow the Government by a group 
calling itself the People’s Liberation Front (Jantha 
Vimukthi Peramuna) — drawn largely from rural 
Sinhalese Buddhist youth. The movement did not 
find much support and order was. restored in a few 
weeks. However, the coalition: led by Sirimavo 
suffered a setback in 1975 when two constituent 
parties, the Lanka Sama Samaj Party (LSSP) and the 

| (Continued on page 34) 
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Gandhi and | 
Today’s 
Mass Politics 


P.C. JOSHI 


I India after three decades of freedom closer to or 
4 remoter from the India of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
dreams? What is the best way of carrying forward 
the values and ideals for which Gandhi lived and 
died a martyr’s death? These are among the hard 
questions all thoughtful Indians must put to them- 
selves in a spirit of serious heart-searching. 

Young Indians of today never saw or knew Gandhi 
in§flesh and blood. They find it difficult even to 
believe when confronted with the Gandhi legend that 
such a man actually existed in flesh and blood and 
shaped the course of Indian history for more than 
half a century. The youth of today has only known 
politicians most of whom have reduced politics into 
a murky business. To the youth, therefore, Gandhi, 
or even the nameless and selfless political and social 
workers of the Gandhi era, who pursued politics as a 
means of serving the country and the people, seem 
to be characters created by literary imagination. They 
' do not appear as persons who lived in anera not yet 
very distant in time. 

The brutal fact must be faced that, like Buddha, 
Gandhi is fast becoming alien to the country of his 
birth, where he pursued to a grand final his life’s 
mission. In post-Gandhi India Gandhism has often 
been reduced into a sectarian cult by Gandhi’s own dis- 
ciples in defiance of the non-sectarian motivation and 
spirit of Gandhi’s message. ‘My life is my message’, 
said Gandhi. When he saw his disciples deteriorat- 
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ing into a sect, he asserted: “If Gandhism is another 
name for sectarianism, it deserves to be destroyed”. 
The tendency of sectarian degeneration has grown 
rather than diminished after Gandhi’s death. Gandhi 
has also been drawn into the market-place of post- 
Independence factional politics, when rival elite 
groups have quarrelled over the spoils of power under 
the cover of safeguarding and promoting Gandhi’s 
legacy. 

The truth is that if one is in search of some vital 
elements of the Gandhi tradition in contemporary 
India, one looks for them in vain among Indian elite 
groups who were the principal beneficiaries of 
jGandhi’s leadership of the national movement. 
Gandhi lives not among the elite groups seeking or 
exercising power divorced from the service of the 
people and from moral and ethical standards. He 
lives among the unknown and unhonoured Indians 
fighting against injustice and serving the people 
through honest and selfless toil in fields, factories 
and such other places of work and service. One finds 
Gandhi living among the unlettered but cultured sons 
and daughters of India who are the true inheritors of 
the Gandhi legacy, though they continue to be depriv- 
ed and disinherited in free India. 

The people of India are fast discovering, as Gandhi 


_ did on the very morrow of freedom, the vast and 


growing hiatus between the India of Gandhi’s dreams 
and the real India of deprived and discriminated 
working masses on the one hand and the acquisitive, 
power-hungry and amoral elite groups on the other. 
The continuing deprivation and persecution of the 
wretched of India’s earth whom Gandhi called 
Harijans, the caste, communal, regional and linguistic 
bitterness and violence erupting, often in many 
parts of the country; the recurrent torture and killing 
of young brides or their self-immolation as victims 
of the dowry menace; and the unmitigated injustices 
against women and childern of free India — these 
provide daily confirmation of the hiatus between the 
noble principles enshrined in the Indian Constitution 
and the ugly living reality. The concept of India 
for which Gandhi struggled all his life is in imminent 
danger of being eroded, by internal dissensions and 
tensions. 

In this background the people of India are re-learn- 
ing the many lessons which the Mahatma taught them 
during the freedom struggle and after the achievement 
of freedom. 

Gandhi had struck a new tone by making the Indian 

people more inward-looking rather than out-ward- 
looking. The clue to the new qualities of Gandhi’s 
leadership is provided by his remark that “he was all 
the time fighting on three fronts — against himself, 
against Indians and against the British!’ Gandhi 
approached the problem of India from this new pers- 
pective. From this vantage point he made people 
aware of the truth that national independence would 
not come as a gift from colonial masters; nor would 
it come through mere denunciation of the colonial 
regime, through individual or group terrorism against 
tyrants and exploiters or through adventurist out- 
bursts against colonial oppression. The key to 
achievement of national freedom lay in remoulding 
national character and in developing the capacity for 
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self-governance. And remoulding of national char- 
acter required much more than struggle against the 
enemy outside (that is, the colonial system of exploit- 
ation); it required incessant struggle against the 
enemy inside (against the ignorance, selfishness, co- 
wardice and moral degradation of both the people 
and their leadership). The key to Indian freedom, in 
Gandhi’s view, lay in the self-education, self-disci- 
pline and self-organisation of the Indian people. 
Gandhi thus transformed the freedom struggle into a 


training school for the people in the art of self-gover-- 


nance. “I have always conceived the Congress to be 
the greatest school of political education for the 
whole’? — in these words Gandhi summed up the 
role of the Indian National Congress as the expres- 
sion not only of the national will for freedom but of 
the capacity for self-goveftnance. 

The Indian people have begun to learn the hard 
way that as in the case of Swaraj, a new economic 
and -social order (that is, Gandhis Ram Rajya) 
would not be a gift for the masses from above. The 
key to achieving the new India of Gandhi’s dreams 
lies in the development by the masses of the capacity 
for self:management and self-rule. Developing such a 
capacity again, as in the case of Swaraj, would neces- 
sitate struggle as much against the enemy inside 
(against the ignorance, apathy, fear, selfishness and 
disunity of the masses) as against the enemy outside 
(an unjust social and economic system and the politi- 
cal bulwark of that systetn). The people are also 
learning the hard way that no short-cuts to social 
change are possible either through constitutional or 
extra-constitutional gimmicks, or through manipula- 
tive politics, or group terrorism and adventurism. 

Did not Gandhi teach the people that “total non- 
violent non-cooperation has no place in popular Raj, 
whatever its level may be’’? The essence of Gandhi’s 
teachings was that anarchistic forms of opposing in- 
justice and tyranny created as much, if not more, 
suffering for the masses as abject submission to these 
evils. The key to socio-economic emancipation, in 
Gandhi’s view, lies through prolonged and painstak- 
ing self-education, self-discipline and self-organisation 
of the working people. Gandhi had envisaged the 
replacement of the Congress by a Lok Sevak Sangh 
as the human agent for achieving economic, social, 
cultural and moral revolution for the masses. 
Gandhi’s conception was that of a broad-based or- 
ganisation for social and economic emancipation of 
the masses as the Indian National Congress had been 
for national emancipation. This conception, which 
- Gandhi set before the country after freedom, has still 
to be translated into reality. 

The question of-education and organisation of the 
masses ‘raised by Gandhi is closely tied to the ques- 
tion of tapping the vast but unutilised reserves of 
idealism, enlightenment and service among India’s 
intelligentsia. 

It must be recalled that Gandhi saw the roots of 
the problem of enslaved India in the great hiatus bet- 
ween India’s intelligentsia and its masses. He regar- 
ded the ideological disorientation of India’s. intelli- 
gentsia by colonial rulers as far more pernicious and 
destructive than the colossal “economic drain” from 
India to Britain. Gandhi’s historic insight was that 
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the country suffered much more from inner colonial- 
ism (that is, from conversion of native intelligentsia 
into an agent of oppression of its own people) than 
from external colonialism (that is, from domination 
of the country’s economy, society and polity by a 
foreign power). Gandhi’s epoch-making role, there- 
fore, lay in an attempt at ideological reorientation of 
the intelligentsia as the educators and the servant of 
the people. It lay in bringing the people closer to- 
wards the intelligentsia and towards the new values 
and ideals represented by the intelligentsia. The nak- 
ed truth must be faced that today — three decades 
after the achievement of Independence — the aliena- 
tion of the intelligentsia from the masses has re- 
emerged as the most formidable impediment to the 
social and economic emancipation of the masses. 

The intelligentsia alienated from its own people is 
not capable of setting the people on the path of 
developing the capacity for self-rule. As one reflects 
on the intricate problems of alienation between the 
intelligentsia and the people in present-day India, one 
finds how Gandhi had perceived not only the basic 
problems of his own era but also anticipated many ° 
basic contradictions of our own times. Gandhi could 
foresee free India grappling no more with problems 
thrown up 'by colonial rule but with much more 
formidable problems thrown up by freedom itself. 
Gandhi shows great insight into ‘the inner weaknesses’ 
of the Indian people who had yet to evolve the cul- 
ture and discipline.of a free society. As early as in 
1920, Gandhi had said that ‘India’s difficulties are 
of two kinds: those that are imposed from without 
and those that are of our own creation.” He further 
said that “the latter are far more dangerous, because 
we often hug them and are reluctant to remove 
them.” 

Gandhi had noted that while the freedom struggle 
had brought the best out of the Indian people, the 
opportunity which the people gained for exercise of 
power after freedom was tending to bring the worst 
out of the Indian people and their leaders. In fact, - 
even in 1938 Gandhi warned that ‘‘it looks as if Con- 
gressmen are not able to digest the power that has 
come to the Congress. Everyone wants to have a share 
in the spoils of office’. He noted with alarm how 
Congress Committees which once attracted selfless 
workers were turning into “job-hunting arenas”. In 
this background he posted ‘‘the problem of preserving 
the purity of the Congress organisation” as the most 
important national problem. In grappling with this 
problem both intellectually and practically, ‘Gandhi 
offers the most valuable insights regarding building up 
a democratic polity. It is a pity that the yearly ritual ' 
of remembering Gandhi does not mean re-learning 
the lessons taught by Gandhi regarding norms of 
conduct and behaviour in a free India. Gandhi had 
said time and again that compared to the task of 
preserving freedom and utilising it asa means for 
achieving national goals, the task of overthrowing 
colonial rule and winning freedom was child’s play. 
In this context, the entire question of transformation 
of intelligentsia into an agent of people’s education 
and emancipation, which is central to Gandhi’s 
thought, assumes a new relevance. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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When Politicians 
Play 
with Fire 


GHULAM RABBANI TABAN 


I know the politicians are a busy lot and have no 
time to engage in a dialogue with a mere nobody. 
And yet if not now, a few years hence, they will not 
only seek opportunities to talk to ‘me but will do 
everything to assure me that the sole aim of their 
lives is a deep concern for me and the likes of me. 
But that is a different story. The day of reckoning, 
popularly known as general elections, is still far off 
or, at any rate, seems far off, though experience has 
confirmed the popular belief that as with earthquakes 
and other natural calamities, no one can predict 
general elections with any degree of accuracy. 

In any case, this is hardly the occasion to talk 
about general elections. What is needed is a frank 
appraisal of what is happening around us and the 
role of our representatives vis-a-vis these unfortunate 
incidents. The holocaust in Moradabad, followed by 
many tragic incidents in various other towns, should 
have been enough to shake anyone out of stupor and, 
as suggested by Bhupesh Gupta in the Rajya Sabha 
and backed by other Left and democratic elements, 
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induced secular political parties and organisations to 
pool their resources to fight this grave threat to our 
very existence as a democratic society. But it is 
shocking to note that, with a few honourable excep- 


` tions, politicians are trying to make political capital 


out of this great human tragedy. 

Lam not referring to any politician or politicians 
in particular but the tribe in general. While sympa- 
thising with the sufferers or condemning the perpetra- 
tors of inhuman crimes, they do not for a moment 
lose sight of the vote bank. For instance, take the 
case of the official organ of the Lok Dal, Asli Bharat. 
It published a report about Moradabad which contain- 
ed some highly inflammatory photographs. No one 
can deny the Opposition its right to criticise the 
administration, to expose faults or to point out short- 
comings.* In fact, they will be failing in their duty if 
they do not do it. Still, to publish these photographs 
at a time when the situation was highly explosive and 
every person of goodwill was expected to defuse it, 
was an irresponsible pattern of behaviour. Obviously 
it was done to exploit anti-Establishment sentiments 
and wean away voters from the ruling party. 

Another example is that of Atal Bihari Vajpayee 
and L.K. Advani who called on the Prime Minister a 
couple of days after the Moradabad incident and 
without any proof put forward the theory of a 
foreign hand behind the violence. Speaking in the 
Rajya Sabha Advani admitted that it was a mere 
guess. But it is interesting to note that even while 
guessing he did not lose sight of the vote bank and 
played a tune that suited the mood of the gallery. 

The record of politicians owing allegiance to the 
ruling party has been equally good or bad, depending 
on how you look at it. They have done lot of running 
about organising peace committees, peace meetings 
and peace marches simply because they, too, are 
worried about their future. As admitted by Vishwa- 
nath Pratap Singh, Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, 
in his letter of resignation, “Moreover, it is my 
honest assessment that the party has suffered a big 
political setback due to „these incidents”, there is a 
general feeling among them that the vote bank is 
under great strain and might be lost. 

In the history of a country there are certain occa- 
sions when, face to face with national crisis, all party 
considerations are forgotten. There are certain pro- 
blems which call for national consensus, The pro- 
blem of regional, communal or caste violence is 
certainly one such. If any minority or, for that 
matter, any weaker section of society cannot lead a 
secure and honourable life, then the claim about 
India being a secular socialist democracy must be 
deemed a hoax. 

We do not grudge the politicians their seats in 
Parliament or the State Legislatures, nor do we mind 
their office-seeking and chair-grabbing activities. They 
are welcome to their vested interests. But they are 
supposed to be our representatives. They are supposed 
to safeguard our lives, property, honour and liberty. 
Are they doing it? Let them consult their conscience 
if they still have one. Rajiv Gandhi in his interview 
to La Figaro has been brutally frank about them. 
His assessment is not very flattering. 

I do not pretend to represent anyone while every 
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politician represents hundreds of thousands of those 
who have voted him to power, as also those who did 
not vote for him. But the manner of functioning of 
most of them shows that they represent nothing other 
than their own self-interest. I wish — please do not 
confuse it with hope — that at least at the time of a 
national crisis they will rise above petty partisan 
interests and, serving the country with single-minded 
devotion, give the lie to the oft-repeated dictum 
about politics being the last refuge of a certain 
category. 

The most unfortunate part of it is that wishes are 
not horses, that any amount of illusory attributes of 
actuality cannot translate a non-reality mto a reality. 
We are familiar with the story of six blind persons 
who wanted to discover what an elephant was like. 
Each of them presented the result of his investigation 
as the irrefutable reality. Are not our politicians 
behaving in a similar fashion? Reverting to the tragic 
incident of communal violence, besides the hands 
holding saffron and green flags, there is right before 
their eyes a hand menacingly playing with the trigger 
of a rifle. And yet they are diligently searching fora 
foreign hand which allegedly sparked the conflagra- 
tion. J am in no.position to affirm or deny the exis- 
tence of such a hand. It may or may not be there. 
But what interests me most is the fact that, instead 
of proceeding from the known to the unknown, as is 
the common practice, they have, for reasons best 
known to themselves, decided to proceed from the 
unknown to the known, which is enough to land 
anyone in a blind alley. 

I hope our politicians still have a nodding acquatin- 
tance with the classics and have not wholly forgotten 
the fascinating character of Don Quixote, created by 
Cervantes, or, nearer home, the equally fascinating 
character of Khoji, retrieved by Ratan Nath Sarshar 
from the rich archive of his memories of a dying 
culture. I am not trying to suggest that our represen- 
tatives, too, are ever ready to charge at any and every 
wind mill, but at times they do confuse illusion with 
reality. 

The country is suffering from many ills. Notwith- 
standing politically-motivated and high-sounding ser- 
mons, the fact remains that we are in very bad shape. 
Materially we are sinking deeper and deeper in the 
abyss of economic ruination and social degradation. 
So much so that it has become virtually impossible to 


keep body and soul together unless one is in league | 
with ‘“‘dust-e-ghaib” (the hidden hand). Morally we 
stand condemned before the bar of world opinion as 
murderers of innocent people, killers of women and 
children, plunderers of property, desecrators of places 
of worship and destroyers of all the norms and values 
that make life worth living. On the one hand we are 
trading the names of Gautam, Chishti, Nanak and 
Gandhi as apostles of peace and non-violence, on the 
other we are projecting the image of a bloodthirsty 
barbarian. 

But our worthy representatives are not bothered 
about all this. They are more interested in posing for 
a photograph while planting a sapling or wielding a 
shovel. They are a strange lot. They want the best of 
all the worlds. While keeping their public profile 
intact, they devote all their time and energy to per- 
sonal agerandisement. In public their behaviour is 
very different from their behind-the-scenes-activities 
which are simply repulsive. This has inevitably creat- 
ed a confusion of values. Enough is enough is 2 piece 
of conventional wisdom. But for them nothing is 
enough, nothing is important, nothing is worthwhile 
unless it ensures their success in the next elections 
because, I am sorry to say, public life has become a 
lucrative business. 

But the dark clouds looming large over the national 
horizon have, if not a silver lining, at least a faint 
streak. Stories emanating from Moradabad, Aligarh. 
and other strife-spots suggest that in the darkening 
atmosphere of mutual distrust and recrimination, 
there still are some people, both Hindus and Muslims, 
who have abiding faith in human values and are keep- 
ing the torch of national integration and communal 


harmony burning. Their number may be very small 


but their honesty and sincerity of purpose is bound to 
carry conviction with many if properly channelised 
and forcefully projected. It is here that the honest 
and patriotic representatives of public opinion can 
play a vital role, not through histrionics of emotional 
appeals and empty slogans, but through passionate 
involvement and dedication born of burning desire 
and missionary zeal. 

To politicians [ would only say, “Gentlemen, the 
road you are treading goes down hill. Many stalwarts 
from your tribe have been trounced in the past 
because they failed to live up to popular expectations. 
Beware.” [0 
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Tasks Facing 
Trade Union 
Movement 


SATYAPAL DANG 


HE 31st session of the All-India Trade Union 

Congress, is to be held from October 26 to 31 
at Visakhapatnam. It is being held at a time when 
India’s working class and the trade union movement 
face many challenges. The capitalist path which 
India’s ruling classes have been pursuing during the 
jast 33 years is in very deep crisis. The ruling classes 


naturally want to resolve it at the cost of the working ~ 


class and other toilers. This will bring a further rise 
in prices, still more unemployment, more attacks on 
wages, bigger efforts to take away trade union rights. 
At such a time, the need for trade union unity is 
acute and urgent. The Vizag session is bound to 
devote much attention to this problem. 
Unfortunately, at present the trade union movement 


in our country is badly split. Instead of there being 


one all-India trade union centre, there are as many 
as there are political parties, or nearly so. We are 
far from the desirable goal of one union in one indus- 
try. Besides unions affiliated to different all-India 
centres, there exist also independent and craft unions. 
Rivalries between the unions considerably weaken 
the organised trade union movement. They also slow 
down and hamper the process of organising the as- 
yet-unorganised sections. 

All this is only one side of the picture. The other, 
the brighter side, cannot be missed. This is represen- 
ted by the growing unity in-action at plant level and 
at the level of industry for urgent and common 
demands and/or for defence of existing benefits and 
rights. It is also represented by coming together at 
the top level of all all-India centres from time to time 
as, for instance, against the Industrial Relations Bill 
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Sought’ to be imposed ôn the working class by the 
Janata Government of Morarji Desai. The coming 
AITUC session will no doubt consider ways and 
means of strengthening, deepening and accelarating 
this process. Surely, it will also give serious conside- 
ration to the proposal for the formation of a con- 
federation of various all-India trade union centres, a 
proposal which has been put forward by B.T. Rana- 
dive, President of the Centre of Indian Trade Unions 
(CITU). 

In his recent articles and speeches, Ranadive has 
advanced another idea which merits serious attention. 
In the recent past, Left parties have come closer, 
politically. The desire and will to come still closer 
has grown. According to Ranadive, this spirit is not 
reflected in the outlook and work of mass leaders of 
the Left parties. There continues the spirit of rivalry. 

If CITU friends point out specific’ instances of 
this as far as AITUC unions are concerned, the 
AITUC session will surely consider them and take 
decisions to overcome any wrong tendencies, in its 
unions. At the same time, it is necessary to point out 
that the wrong tendency mentioned by Ranadive is 
very much there among CITU leaders and workers. 
At least this is our experience in our region. Here 
are some instances: 

Amritsar has been a stronghold of the AITUC for 
many years. Notwithstanding that, it has consider- 
able virgin soil, that is, mills and factories without 
any union. Soon after its formation, CITU decided to 
concentrate on Amritsar (besides some other centres) 
in Punjab. At present, it has more than 10 whole- 
timers in Amritsar. Its main effort in Amritsar has 
not been to concentrate on units without any union; 
it has been to grow at the cost of the AITUC, by 
concentrating on industrial establishments which al- 
ready have strong AITUC units and On winning over 
some members of the AJTUC unions. CITU formed 
its Industrial Workers’ Union in the textile industry 
of Amritsar. This has set up its mill committees even 
in mills in which the big majority of workers belong 
to the Textile Mazdoor Ekta Union (TMEU) of the 
AITUC. It is not surprising that in these mills it is 
often the weak links which rally behind the CITU. 
When this union of the CITU did not make much 
headway, it set up a craft union of warpers. This 
union did all it could to have its units in various 
textile mills in opposition to the TMEU. 

As against this example, there is the example of 
Mohali near Chandigarh. In this centre CITU was 
ahead of AITUC. When AITUC entered the field in 
a serious and big way, it took a conscious decision 
to concentrate on mills and factories in which CITU 
was not there and in which either there was no union 
or there were only puppet unions. There was also a 
conscious decision not to set up AITUC unions or 
mill committees in units which already had CITU 
unions. 

There has been another marked difference between 
AITUC and CITU unions in their attitude to each 
other. And this has been in relation to strike strug- 
gles. Invariably, AITUC unions invite and welcome 
support and help from CITU (and others). CITU 
never invites AITUC. It has also been refusing to 
have joint action committees, as for instance in the 
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Abohar Spinning Mills. It isnot only that AITUC 
unions believe in unconditional support to strike strug- 
gles led by CITU or others. The AITUC never tried 
to incite workers-in-struggle against the strategy and 
tactics followed by their leaders. CITU has been 
doing just that. It has been its practice to try to 
create discontentment among sections of AITUC- 
led striking workers by trying to convince them that 
their leadership is reformist, is not militant enough, 
etc., and even by propagating an adventurist line of 
action. Sometimes we have had to frontally oppose 
and defeat this tactic of the CITU on other occa- 
sions, we overcome it by inviting them to join the 
action committee leading the struggle. Our invitation 
would be accepted and little difference would arise 
thereafter. 

A crude example of rivalry and competition was 

witnessed very recently. The two Kisan Sabhas of 
- Punjab led by the CPI and the CPI(M) and the 
Akali Party called for district-level Kisan demonstra- 
tions on September 22 to back urgent demands and 
also against rising prices and the proposed increase 
in bus fares. Both the CPI-led Kisan Sabha and the 
CPI(M)-led Kisan Sabha were working hard to make 
the demonstrations as big as possible. Unconnected 
with this, the Punjab Committee of the AITUC had 
called upor its unions to organise demonstrations 
on September 11 against rising prices. It was shocking 
when the general secretary of the Punjab CITU 
came out with a press statement calling upon the 
workers to go on strike on September 22 and join the 
bandh which was (wrongly) alleged to have been 
called by Left and democratic parties, asking the 
‘AITUC in Punjab to cooperate, criticising it for its 
‘separate’? September 11 demonstration call and 
asking it to withdraw the same. We did not make 
any public response to this, but efforts were made to 
convince them that the situation was not: ripe for a 
one-day strike, let alone a bandh, in coordination 
with Kisan action. The AITUC held its demonstra- 
tion on September 11 and appealed to off-shift 
workers to join the Kisan dcmonstrations on Septem- 
ber 22 as a token of solidarity. In Amritsar, at least, 
our CITU friends carried on virulent propaganda 
against us. One cannot be sure whether the absence 
of response from the workers made them do some 
re-thinking. 

In Yamuna Nagar (Haryana), CITU friends are 
seeking alliance with pro-Jana Sangh elements against 
the AITUC. More examples of this type can be 
given. I shall however refer to only one more. It is 
no secret that CITU supporters within the All-India 
Bank Employees’ Association (AIBEA) are trying to 
split this premier, united and glorious organisation 
of white collar employees for narrow partisan con- 
siderations. 

Pérhaps it is time for AITUC and CITU to sit to- 
gether, to have permanent coordinating committees 
at various levels and to adopt a code of conduct that 
will help do away with rivalries and attempts to grow 
at each other’s cost. - This will bring the AITUC and 
the CITU much closer, and that in turn will.bea 
big lever to build much broader and wider trade 
union unity. 

Unity of the working class is an extremely urgent 
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issue today not only from the viewpoint of immedi- 
ate economic demands and trade union rights. The 
bourgeoisie has demonstrated its bankruptcy in the 
matter of ruling the country. This is seen not only 
from soaring prices, growing unemployment, etc. It 
can also be seen from growing corruption from the 
highest to the lowest level, from separatist aud dis- 
ruptive movements as in North-East India, from the 
so-called communal riots as in Moradabad, Aligarh 
and ‘Allahabad, etc. There is also the fact that for 
rival bourgeois parties even women’s honour has be- 
come something to be taken partisan advantage of. 
It 1s no secret that commission and kickbacks contri- 
bute towards decisions, about types of weapons and 
armaments to be purchased for national defence. 

While the bourgeoisie continues to demonstrate its 
bankruptcy, the working class is yet to demonstrate 
its capacity to build a national alternative. It has to 
convince people that it can build a workers-peasants 
alliance and on the basis of that a Left and demo- 
cratic alternative. It cannot do that if it remains divi- 
ded. 

In this connection, it may be necessary to consider 
the following: (1) The need for much greater and 
more active solidarity with agricultural labourers, 
peasants, middle classes, women, students, youth, etc. 
(2) Fighting much more than hitherto on such gene- 
ral issues as rising prices, unemployment, etc. Also 
popularising, much more than hitherto, the solution 
for these problems. (3) Greater popularisation of 
alternative and different policies being followed by 
the Government of Kerala, West Bengal and Tripura, 
and their achievements. (4) Greater readiness to go 
into action on such political issues as attempts to dis- 
miss Left or Left-led Governments, the National Secu- 
rity Ordinance, communal riots, etc. (5) Trade union 
militants residing in villages must help agricultural 
labourers and peasants to organise themselves. (6) All 
such demands, slogans and methods as alienate other 
sections of the people from the working class have to 
be eschewed. It cannot be said that there have been 
no such demands and slogans. The demand for more 
and more holidays by a section of white-collar emp- 
loyees is one instance. The demand for overtime 
work as a right is another. (7) Trade unions of white- 
collar employees must right the tendency of big sec- 
tions of civil servants to make money by corrupt 
means. These in leading positions must be scrupul- 
ously honest.L] 





LEAVE IT TO THE LEADER 


Any political party should have only one leader. If 
it has two leaders, the party will not survive. That is 
anywhere in the world. That has been proved in the 
past Janata regime. There should be one leader, whether 
it is Congress Party, whether it is Janata Party, whether 
it is Communist Party, whether it is any party, there 
should be one leader, and on that command only the 
party should’ function. Yes, you are free to discuss any- 
thing you can discuss, debate, you can agree, anything. 
But it is impossible to function as a party if everyone 
goes on thinking and giving ideas. Who is to decide 
ultimately? 


— Gundu Rao, Chief Minister of 
Karnataka, quoted in India 
Today, October 16-31, 1980. 
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Share-Cropping 
in 
Eastern UP 


KRIPA SHANKAR 


1 

LFASING of agricultural land is illegal in UP except 

in the case of widows, minors, disabled persons 
and defence personnel, yet it is practised clandes- 
tinely as there is a large section which has little or no 
land and there exists great concentration of land in 
the hands of those who are not traditionally agricul- 
turists and for whom touching the plough is taboo. 
Sometimes even small land-holders who get some job 
in the urban areas on a permanent basis lease out 
their land. As tenancy has gone underground, it can- 
not be recorded as such in the land records, for in 
such an eventuality the owners will lose possession of 
the land. And the latter make perfectly sure that in 
no case the lessee will attempt to get his name recor- 
ded as such. ; 

A case study of concealed tenancy was undertaken 
in eastern UP and one village each in Allahabad, 
Pratapgarh, Jaunpur, Azamgarh, Ghazipur, Ballia, 
Deoria, Basti, Mirzapur and Bahraich, with a size- 
able number of share-croppers, was purposively 
selected. In the selected villages it was found that 3 
per cent of the cultivators were share-croppers and 
roughly 10 per cent of the cultivated area was under 
tenancy. As the villages were purposively selected, 
the incidence of tenancy was obviously on the higher 
side. Tenancy is on the decline and these figures can- 
not be generalised for the entire region. 

The age-old practice has been to share the produce 
as well as by-products on a 50:50 basis. The introduc- 
tion of new agricultural technology has resulted in 
some changes in the practice. If fertilisers are to be 
used, the lessor is now required to meet half the cost. 
In case the lessor does not want to share the cost yet 
insists that fertilisers be used or the lessee uses ferti- 
liser of his own free will, the lessor will have to for 
go his share of by-products like straw. Similarly, if 
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water is taken from tube-wells or canals for which 
charges have to be paid, the lessor will meet half the 
charges. But if the fields are irrigated from tradi- 
tional sources like masonry wells, the lessor will not 
be required to meet any part of the expenses connec- 
ted with it. 

Cash rent is also emerging in certain regions but, 
by and large, the above-mentioned pattern is the pre- 
vailing one. The lessors frequently change the lessees, 
for they consider it risky to allow the same person to 
cultivate the field for a long time. 

In the selected villages there were 220 share-crop- 
per households in all, and one-fourth among them 
were pure tenants, that is, they had no land of their 
own. Another 53 per cent owned less than an acre. 
One-fifth of the share-croppers had holdings in the 
range of 1 to 2.5 acres, whereas 4 per cent had hold- 
ings of more than 2.5 acres. Of the total land leased- 
in by the tenants, 36 per cent was leased-in by pure 
tenants, 37 per cent by tenants who owned holdings 
of less than one acre. Thus, nearly three-fourths of 
all the tenanted land was operated either by pure ten- 
ants or tenants who owned less than one acre. 

The lessors were also not very large land-holders. 
More than one-fourth of the leased-out land was 
leased out by land-owners who had holdings of less 
than 10 acres; another 48 per cent of the leased area 
was owned by lessors in the size range of 10-20 acres 


and another 26 per cent was owned by lessors with 


holdings of over 20 acres, as will be clear from the 
following table: 


Distribution of Leased Area among Lessee Lessor Groups 
Owned Holdings of Lessors (acres) 


Lessees, owned Uptol0 10-20 acres 20acres Total 
land (acres) acres and over 

0-0 18.26 91.24 22.52 132.02 

.005-1 47.64 53.61 32.03 132.28 

1-2.5 21.29 24.18 36.75 82.22 

-2.5-5 6.73 4.00 1.00 11.73 

5 and over 1.71 0.86 — 257 

95.63 173.89 92.30 361.82 

(26.43) (48.06) (25.51) (100.00) 


N.B. — Figures in parentheses are percentages. 


‘ Share-croppers have no security and are liable to 
be changed at the pleasure of the lessors, and this 
naturally affects their initiative. An effort was made 
to investigate the relative productivity on the share- 
croppers’ own farms and on their tenanted farms. Ít 
was found that yield per acre was generally higher on 
their own farms, but the difference was marginal. 
However, cropping intensity at 145 on leased-in land 
was higher than that on their owned land at 139. 
This shows that the lessees were keen to make the 
most of the leased-in land. The percentage area 
irrigated was higher at 71 per cent on their own 
farms as compared to 55 on leased land. The appli- 
cation of fertiliser per acre of cuitivated land was 
also generally higher on owned land as compared to 
leased land. This was soin the case of farm-yard 
manure too. It is natural that the share-cropper 
should apply more farm-yard manure to his own 
field rather than on leased-in land which he may not 
get the next year. But all the same, to maximise the 
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yield on leased land, the tenants exert themselves 
hard, notwithstanding the fact of insecurity. 

The cropping pattern also did not differ much. 
Wheat and paddy accounted for nearly two-thirds of 
the cropped area on their own land as well as on 
Jeased-in land. 

As leasing-in of land is resorted to by even rela- 
tively better-off cultivators, there was considerable 
skewing in the ownership of assets among share 
croppers. It was found that the lowest decile among 
them accounted for only 0.77 per cent of the assets, 
whereas the top decile accounted for 35 per cent. In 
fact, their assets were equal to the assets of the 
bottom 70 per cent of households.- This was also re- 
flected in the.pattern of income distribution, although 
the skewing was not so pronounced. The lowest 
decile accounted for 3 per cent of the income whereas 
the top decile accounted for 24 per cent. All the 
share-croppers were below the poverty line, their per 
capita income being only Rs. 277. Agriculture 
accounted for 72 per cent of their income while wages 
accounted for 12 per cent. 

Fifty-five per cent of the share-croppers were indeb- 
ted, the average debt being of the order of Rs. 160. 
The percentage of indebted households generally 
declined with increase in the size of holding. Nearly 
80 per cent of the debts were incurred to meet either 
consumption needs or needs connected with tradi- 
tional social obligations. Cooperatives accounted for 
only 4 per cent of the debts. The share-croppers also 
borrowed from the lessors who accounted for 10 per 
cent of their outstanding debts. About 90 per cent of 
the debts carried interest of 36 per cent or more. 

Chamars constituted the largest number of share- 


croppers, accounting for 40 per cent of such house- 


holds as also 31 per cent of the leased-in land. Yadavs 
came next, constituting 19 per cent of the house- 
holds and 36 per cent of leased-in land. Pasis follow- 
ed, with 9 per cent of the households as well as the 
leased land. Three per cent of the share-croppers 
were Brahmins. There were no Kayasthas, Thakurs 
‘or Banias among the share-croppers. 

Among the lessors, Brahmins outnumbered others, 

accounting for 37 per cent of the lessors and 38 per 
cent of the total leased area. Thakurs came next, 
accounting for 32 per cent of the households and 24 
per cent of the leased-out area. 
' Although the share-croppers knew that if the Lekh- 
pal entered their names in the land records they 
would be entitled to legal ownership, no share-crop- 
per ever thought of asking the Lekhpal to do so. 

It has been the professed aim of land reforms to 
confer ownership rights on the actual tillers, but as 
tenancy has gone underground in UP the task has 
become complicated. The Planning Commission has 
been recommending that as a first step tenancy should 
be recorded. Various Governments like those of 
Kerala, Karnataka and recently West Bengal have 
successfully moved.in this direction, and Karnataka 
and Kerala have abolished tenancy. 

But the situation in UP is different. Here the posi- 
tion is that the moment the lessors get an inkling that 
the Government is thinking in this direction they 
will evict the tenants in no time. During Emergency, 
when bonded labour was abolished and a moratorium 
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was declared on the debts of the poorest sections, 
the lessors became apprehensive that the share-crop- 
pers might be granted ownership rights. There was a 
spate of evictions in the autumn of 1975 at the time 
of Rabi operations. After some time, when the lessors 
were convinced that there was no such move was 
contemplated, they resumed leasing out. It is signi- 
ficant that though it was Emergency period and the 
20-point programme was heavily tilted in favour of 
the rural poor, at least outwardly, no protest .was 
made anywhere; the Government nowhere went to 
the rescue of the share-croppers despite being armed 
with extraordinary powers. Even if an. ordinance is 
issued making tenancy non-resumable and banning 
eviction of tenants, the reality is that all the Jessors 
will make a desperate attempt to evict them. What 
can prevent them from doing so is the fear that such 
an attempt will lead to their arrest under preventive- 
type detention as has been recently provided for by 
the Union Government and some of the State Gov- 
ernments. 

The first step towards granting security to tenants 
and subsequent ownership of land should obviously 
be to declare all tenancy non-resumable, but this will 
not be sufficient by itself. Any lessor who attempts ` 
to evict a tenant should be detained under the 
National Security Ordinance, and it may be even 
more desirable to detain the bigger ones among them 
In a pre-emptive manner. 

But apart from legislative measures, efforts should 
be made to eliminate the causes that give rise to the 
phenomenon of tenancy. So long as there is con- 
centration of land with households who do not physi- 
cally participate in agricultural operations and there 
is a land-hungry population, tenancy will continue to 
exist in one form or another. In view of the increas- 
ing landlessness, the land-owners may begin to keep 
such persons as permanent agricultural labourers and 
continue to extract even a larger surplus without any 
physical participation by themselves. They may even 
keep their land permanently fallow, for there is no 
Jaw to prevent them from doing so. The Agricul- 
tural Census revealed that land-owners having 10 
hectares and more keep 17 per cent of their land 
unutilised. ` i 

A genuine step towards land reforms would be to 
provide that agricultural land can be owned only by 
those who physically participate in agricultural 
operations and if any piece of land is kept perma- 
nently fallow it will be confiscated. The Large Land 
Holdings Tax should be so modified that it may no 
longer be profitable to keep land fallow. There is 
also need to further bring down the ceiling as pro- 
ductivity of land has improved considerably due to 
extension of irrigation and the introduction of new 
agricultural technology. All these measures will cut 
at the root of tenancy. Even if physical participa- 
tion is made compulsory and strictly enforced it wil] 
release a large area and curb tenancy. 

Tenancy is on the decline and the new agricultural 
technology has further reduced. the need to lease- 
out land. If nothing is done to protect them they are 
likely to be thrown out to join the ranks of pure 
agricultural labourers. And if anything is to be done 
for them it should be done in a lightning manner. [J 
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Derailment 
of 
Planning 


JAGDISH SINHA 


PLANNING in India is based on egalitarian principles 
and humanitarian considerations, having the ulti- 
mate aim of national progress for the welfare of the 
target population. Therefore, in our national Plans, 
development is closely associated with social justice in 
the economic growth policy. 

As Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao has emphasised, growth, 
employment, social justice and quality of life are 
integrated and linked together — through plans, pro- 
grammes and policies in the process of integrated 
development. (Mainstream, June 21, 1980.) The 
President of India, in his eve-of-Independence Day 
broadcast this year, reiterated that the planning pro- 
cess has become part and parcel of modern economic 
growth with social justice. Indian planners also claim: 
“Ever since Independence, two main aims have guid- 
ed India’s planned development — to build up by 
democratic means a rapidly expanding and techno- 
logically progressive economy and a social order bas- 
ed on justice and offering equal opportunity to every 
citizen”. (Third Five-Year Plan, p. 4). 

These policies were given expression through 
action-oriented programmes from time to time. For 
instance, the slogan of ‘Garibi Hatao’ was very much 
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in the air in 1971 which was, in fact, based on egali- 
tarian criteria. Egalitarian approach to development 
was recognised in broader and more qualitative terms 
in planned targets under the Janata regime also. To 
quote the Plan document: “In the next phase of 
development, it will no longer be appropriate, in the 
light of our past experience, to formulate the princi- 
pal objectives of a particular Plan period merely in 
relation to a specified target of growth for economy. 
What matters is not the precise rate of increase in 
the national product that is achieved in five or ten 
years, but whether we can ensure within a specified 
time-frame a measurable increase in the welfare of 
the millions of the poor”. (Draft Sixth Five-Year 
Plan 1978-83). 

But despite the egalitarian approach to develop- 
ment. even after the completion of the Fifth Plan 
(three decades of planning), the problems of mass 
poverty, unemployment and inequality have only 
been increasing, rapidly and steadily. It is so because 
the problem of unemployment, being multi-dimen- 
sional, is directly related to poverty and the conse- 
quent problem of distribution. Here it is worth noting 
that the consequences of these problems are mount- 
ing dissatisfaction, general frustration, rising social 
tensions between haves and have-nots, continuing 
insecurity, hardship and unrest, increasing malprac- 
tices and corruption — all which are leading to 
political instability. 

In his mesage on the eve of Independence Day the 
President said: “The planning process has so far 
benefited mainly the upper strata of society without 
the fruits of development reaching the poor sections 
adequately... The heavy backlog of jobless millions 
will keep on increasing until we reorient our approach 
to development. We are passing through a difficult 
phase which may lead to class-conflicts, if we do not 
take timely steps to avert them.” He stressed the 
urgency of an orderly social transformation as the 
only sensible way. 

In this background of rising expectations of mil- 
lions on the one hand and their frustrating experience 
in the socio-economic sphere on the other, a critical 
look has been taken at the problems, finding out 
opinions, attitudes and perceptions. The findings are 
based on a household survey conducted in the com- 
mand area of the Rajasthan Canal. To make the 
findings more penetrating, the following statements 
pertaining to social and economic life were presented 
to the respondents for their reactions: 1. The rich 
are becoming richer and the poor, poorer. 2. The 
rich are getting richer at the cost of the poor. 3. 
Leaders generally come from the privileged classes. 
4. Leaders are generally corrupt. 5. Administrators 
generally help the rich. 6. Administrators are ineffi- 
cient. 7. Businessmen are exploiters. 8. Community 
tensions are increasing. 9. Factionalism is increasing. 
10. Peace of mind is disappearing. 11. Class-con- 
sciousness is increasing. 12. Unemployment is in- 
creasing. 

The above statements are supported by 58 to 86 
per cent population in less developed areas and 48 
to 88 per cent in comparatively more developed 
areas. Similarly, the non-supporting population varies 
from 12 per cent to 36 per cent in less developed and 
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7 to 32 per centin comparatively more developed 
areas. 

The first, second, fifth and eleventh points have 
been supported more strongly by the population of 
more developed areas than that of less developed 
areas. The sixth, ninth and tenth points have been 
supported by 58 per cent, 70 per cent and 75 per cent 
in less developed areas respectively, and only by 48 
per cent in comparatively more developed areas. In 
real terms, the population of comparatively more 
developed areas supported these observations equally 
but were reluctant to say “yes” openly and presum- 
ably evaded with do-not-know/cannot say; a clear 
“no” is very little. The percentages stand at 4 to 35 
for “do not know” and 1 to 18 for “cannot say”, 
whereas in less developed areas the percentages stand 
at 1 to 8 and 1 to 5 respectively. It is obvious that 
the percentage of non-supporters for all the points is 
higher in less developed areas than in more developed 
areas. 

All the above indicators concerning prevailin g 
problems and their consequences, are sufficient and 
strong enough to support the opinions expressed. It 
is also a known fact that the bulk of land is held by 
a minority in India. For instance, only 9 per cent of 
the total area is held by 50 per cent of land-lorders. 

Let us have a critical look at the great hiatus 
between the claims of the planners as well as the 
' political system and the felt experiences of the people 
in general, and also examine the trends of function- 
ing and performance of our regular economic plans 
and the follow-up perceptions of the people in this 
context. 

Under the British, the question of diverting 
national resources in the interest of national progress 
and welfare of the people did not arise. Since Inde- 
pendence till today, we have passed through three 
decades of Plans. Planning was started under the guid- 
ance and controls of Congress Government and re- 
mained stuck in a centralised form for twenty-seven 
years. From the First Plan to the Fifth Plan (Fifth 
Plan covers 4 years), the pattern of approach to deve- 
lopment was more or less the same. During this 
period, rising growth rates strategies had been the 
dominant factor in the process of planned develop- 
ment. This trend tended to cause income concentra- 
tion among the privileged, affluent and powerful elites 
on the one hand, and generated unemployment, 
poverty and unrest among the under-privileged on the 
other. In addition, no appropriate and effective steps 
were taken to safeguard the losers in the social and 
economic fields. During the First Plan the emphasis 
had been on repair and maintenance of the economy, 
damaged by British rule and then by partition. 

During the Second Plan period, top priority had 
been accorded to industrial development, based on 
the Mahalanobis model, believing in sequential path 
— income growth first and distribution later. During 
the Third Plan main attention was diverted towards 
simultaneous development of agriculture and industry, 
keeping in view the beneficial effects of integrated 
development of both sectors. Thereafter there was a 
Plan ‘holiday’ for three years because of the serious 
jolts given by Pakistan and China and the unprece- 
dented drought in most States. During the Fourth 
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and Fifth Plans, the approach to development conti- 
nued in the same centralised style, aiming at high 
growth rate strategies. The development trend had 
been concentrating on long-term interests up to the 
end of the Fifth Plan. Political power passed to the 
Janata Party because of frustrating experiences on the 
socio-economic front. 

The Fifth Plan was therefore terminated a year 
earlier. The Sixth Plan was started under the 
guidance of the Janata. Egalitarian development 
with social justice was recognised as the very basis of 
the Plan. Decentralised economic planning with the 
concept of a Rolling Plan was started by deemphasis- 
ing the high growth rate strategies while keeping the 
basic needs strategies.’ Planning under the Janata 
regime was started as a basic needs oriented one for 
the development of the entire population. But this 
Plan also collapsed within three years, as mounting 
unemployment, poverty, disparities and unrest among 
the poor millions could not be tackled in spite of all 
the rolling and unrolling. Now planning is again 
under the guidance of the same old government, with 
Indira Gandhi at the helm. 

It can be boldly stated that in these three decades 
of planning on effective and appropriate steps were 
taken from an egalitarian angle, emphasising employ- 
ment creation, optimal utilisation of human resources, 
and rural and agricultural development, despite all 
the socialist posturing. All the Five-Year Plans were: 
completed but no new investment strategies. were 
made in terms of the actual needs of the poor masses. 
No attempts were made to strengthen social homo- 
geneity in’ society. The idealised objectives were 
indeed mostly window-dressing. 

The pianning process has mainly benefited the 
ipper strata till now because of elite-management of 
planning, programmes and policies. There is a 
bureaucracy set up by democratic elites, consisting of 
a few privileged sections of society. The political 
process involved in our Plans has been in the hands 
of politicians who have not been free from self- 
interest or motivated ideas in framing the contents of 
the Plans. The power-hungry politicians have been 
enthusiatic about preparing a big list of development 
programmes just to gain a good “image” among the 
people. 

So far as the planners are concerned, they have 
been concentrating on long-term interests and goals 
but then, as J.M. Keynes said, “In the long run we 
are all dead”. Planners have been more concerned 
with rising growth rates strategies instead of with the 
condition and needs of the poor. They have never 
been prepared to go to the villages so as to have 
direct contact with the target population whose wel- 
fare is intended to be improved. Planners sitting in 
air-conditioned offices in the capital and constructing 
econometric models with the aid of computers cannot 
provide effective macroplanning which requires 
national accounts covering the needs of the target 
population. Our planning, therefore, has been suf- 
fering from ambiguity of purpose with characteristic 
responses to evident failures. The political Process 
and planning-management have been the barriers to 
real development. 

Income and social policies have been Closely asso- 
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ciated with ring growth rates strategy, which defini- 
tely go agains. distributive justice. Egalitarian 
approach to development, the label attached to the 
objectives of our Plan development, is only a nominal 
concept. .In reality there has been dragging of feet in 
‘the execution of our Plans, programmes and policies 
for meeting the needs of the masses. The develop- 
ment experience of LDCs in the last twenty-five years 
(1950-1975) has also demonstrated that “fairly imp- 
ressive growth rate did not result in the alleviation 
of poverty and generation of employment”. (Ajit 
Bhalla, in Development and Change, October 1979). 
Thus the technocratic view in the context of higher 
rate of capital formation and faster rate of growth 
for accelerating the tempo of development, goes 
against the reality of egalitarian development, and 
this will be so unless development has socio-economic 
dimensions going into the very fabric of our planning 
model, taking into account economic and social 
realities. The high rate of national income is all 
humbug, seen in the light of the facts cited 
above. : 

International aid agencies and rich donor countries 
have also been responsible for diverting our planning 
process against socio-economic needs, having their 
own interests. This has been creating a pattern of 
dependency and influencing decisive matters like 


implementation priorities. They have not been very - 


much interested in providing aid for social utility 
services. Administrative and implementing machinery 
has also been inefficient and mal-motivated at all 
levels. Most of the development programmes remain- 
ed pious declarations; they were not implemented 
effectively, or were obstructed by unscrupulous forces 
due to lack of follow-up action by administrative and 
implementing agencies at lower levels. The PEO 
study iri the context of the “Food for Work Program- 
me” shows how such unscrupulous forces operate and 
cause miseries to the countless have-nots in the vil- 
lages. (See PEO Study — Interim Report on Food 
for Work by the Planning Commission, Kurukshetra, 
March. 16, 1980). 

Planning should be designed to make everybody 
better off, with the gains of the poor substantially 
greater than the gains of the rich. Rising growth rate 
strategy should be de-emphasised in favour of basic 
needs strategy to tackle the prevailing problems in 
the interest of the poorer sections. Attention should 
be diverted to the pressing problems of unemploy- 
ment, poverty and distribution, instead of. concentra- 
ting on long-term objectives. Politicians should come 
in touch with the realities at the grass roots. Plan- 
ners and econometric model builders and policy- 
makers should go to the villages understand accu- 
rately the economic and social realities of India. 
Local needs and resources should be targeted and 
tapped properly and effectively. There should be co- 
ordinated and expansionary policies in order to tackle 
the problems of unemployment, poverty and inequa- 
lity. The excess of labour resources can be mostly 
absorbed by setting up small industrial units in the 
rural areas. 

Planning should be needs-oriented, employment- 
oriented, and not income-oriented. Programmes like 
TAD, ITDP, IRD, Antyodaya, SFDA, DPAP, 
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CADP are good if they are time-bound and imple- 
mented effectively. Proper monitoring and vigilance 
by higher authorities are required. It is time to in- 
corporate basic needs, employment and an anti- 
poverty attitude in the basic strategies of planned 
development. The ultimate aim of planning should 
be maximisation of welfare for the target population, 
which is only possible through a grand design to 
transform the old socio-economic structure. It should 
be ensured that foreign aid agencies and rich donor 
countries do not meddle with the contents of the Plan 
and policy documents, nor influence implementation 
priorities. 

The objectives and targets set out in the draft 
framework of the Sixth Five-Year Plan for 1980-85 
has been approved by the NDC, projecting an annual 
growth rate of 5 per cent as feasible. Removal of 
poverty forms part of its growth strategies. But more 
than promises will be needed to enthuse the masses 
and solve the problems of the poor. [] 





JUDICIARY AND EXECUTIVE 


The courts — and above all the Supreme Court — are 
part of Government, not holy institutions divorced from 
secular political power. It is, after all, the Supreme 
Court that decides whether capital punishment shall be 
| permitted, or abortions allowed, or pornography pro- 
| tected from censorship, or school-children bussed long 
distances to secure racial integration in schools. No 
institution that decides questions like these should hide 
behind the censorship of courtesy. The shock of many 
lawyers, who were appalled at the idea of an ‘inside 

story’ about the Court, was misplaced. 
1 But there is nevertheless a difference between the 
| Court and other branches of Government that is rele- 
vant. No tyranny is threatened when reporters decline 
to peek into chambers, because a court can exercise 
1 power only on the record — that is, through public 
1 announcements of what it has done and why. The exe- 
cutive, on the contrary, can dispose of great power in 
secret. The public might never know that its President 
| has instructed the tax authorities to harass his political 
opponents, or asked the FBI to help cover up his own 
| crimes, or conducted a secret campaign of bombing 
| Cambodia, But since a court acts only by publication, 
the public, in the nature of things, cannot be ignorant 
| of what the Court has done. 
That is why reporters who bother with the Court at 
| all -have traditionally bothered only with its opinions 
| and not with backstairs gossip. Bribes apart, there iS 
Í not much that gossip can add to or subtract from the 
only story there is. If a Supreme Court opinion 
| succeeds in showing that capital punishment under 
| suitable procedures is constitutional, because it is not 
| forbidden by a proper understanding of the Eighth 
‘ Amendment prohibition of cruel and unusual punish- 
ment, then no amount of behind-the-scenes skulduggery 
| or manipulation can call into question the Court’s 
| decision to permit it. If, on the contrary, the argument 
of the opinion is poor, and does not in fact justify the 
l result the Court reaches, then the Court is open to the 
i most severe criticism, no matter how statesmanlike its 
| deliberations were. For it is the central part of the 
Í Supreme Court’s job, not merely to decide for one or 
another litigant in a properly grave spirt, but also to 
| endorse and defend some particular conception of a 
| constitutional principle, and when its opinion is split or 
-| indecisive or weak it has simply, in the most important 
1 sense, failed to act. 






— Ronald Dworkin 
Professor of Jurisprudence at Oxford, in London 
Review of Books, 19 June-2 July 1980. 
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GDR’s Quest 
for 
Economic 
Efficiency—I] 


K. K. DAS GUPTA 


(MING back to the discussion on national economic 

efficiency in the GDR, the issue of growth of 
labour productivity in the face of an almost static 
population with sometimes a negative growth rate has 
necessitated elaboration and implementation of com- 
prehensive manpower planning with rapid improve- 
ment of qualification structure which is an important 
requirement for maintaining a better man-machine 
ratio. 

This is evidenced by the fact that the number of 
students in universities and technical colleges increas- 
ed from 4.4 per cent in 1955 to 12.5 per cent in 1970. 
In the period from 1970 to 1980, the increase is 
estimated to be 5.5 per cent. Again, the ratio bet- 
ween skilled and unskilled workers in 1955 was 25.6 
and 70 respectively. -‘The figures for 1970 were 48.5 


and 39 respectively, and by the end of this year they . 


are expected to be 66 and 16. The rate of develop- 


ee ee 
The first part of this article appeared in Mainstream 
last week (October 18, 1980), 
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ment of technical school cadres has been from 4.4 per 
cent in 1955 to 12.5 per cent in 1970 and is expected 
to be 18 per cent in 1980. (Steinitz, K., May 1979). 

Also, with the massive increase of rate and quan- 
tum of social consumption in recent years, the in- 
creased manpower requirements in the non-productive 
sector have to be satisfied. Even in the productive 
sphere, manpower need has increased considerably in 
recent years, and this has been satisfied to a large 
extent. For example, in the period 1970 to 1976 the 
total working force increased by 3.2 per cent in non- 
productive spheres like health, education, social care, 
etc. The corresponding increase in productive spheres 
has only been 0.8 per cent in the same period. (Trost, 
H.G., July 1979). 

A branchwise breakdown of the growth rate of the 
working force shows, for example, arise of 7.6 per 
cent in industry, in construction and building 5.2 per 
cent, and in transport 4.1 per cent. With a marginal 
increase of 0.8 per cent of the working force, the 
appreciable increase of the same in the above bran- 
ches became possible by the release of 1,19,000 per- 
sons from the agricultural sector where the rate of 
growth of the working force fell by 12 per cent in the 
same period. A sweeping transformation of GDR 
agriculture with extensive mechanisation and industry- 
type production made room for other branches in the 
productive sphere to satisfy their manpower require- 
ments (Jbid). One of the important results of empha- 
Sis On improving the qualification structure of the 
working and ‘workable’ population has been that the 
rate of growth of commodity production has always 
remained ahead of the rate of growth of labour pro- 
ductivity. The following table makes this point: 


Growth of Commodity Production and Labour 
Productivity in Industries and Construction, 
1976 to 1980 (per cent) 
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Branch| Sector Commodity Labour 
Production Productivity 
Coal and energy 128.4 120.3 
Metallurgy 127.3 122.5 
Chemical industry 144.5 134.2 
Electro-technical industry 145.7 135.9 
Heavy machines 139.6 130.2 
Other machines 142.0 134.0 
Light industry 140.0 135.6 
Glass and ceramics 144.1 134.8 
Food 133.5 131.4 
Construction 137.2 128.1 


An important item in the discussion on national 
economic efficiency in the GDR in recent times has 
been ‘socialist intensification’. Economy in use of 
machines, materials and labour inputs constitutes the 
essence of this intensification. Naturally, the purpose 
of these measures would be to minimise cost, which 
is one of the important conditions to maintain an 
optimal PPN. The directive of the 9th Congress of 
the Socialist Unity Party of Germany was explicit 
on this issue. It called for higher production with 
lower cost as a continuous task keeping in view the 
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quality of the product in all enterprises and places 
of work. . 

This in itself does not express more than rational 
economic judgement. But socialist intensification, 
according to theoreticians of socialist economics, has 
much deeper significance than mere cost reduction. 
Price planning arising out of cost calculation and 
planning is an important part of the comprehensive 
national economic plan of the GDR. With continu- 
ously changing (that is, lower) cost conditions, plan- 
ned price changes in the same direction can also be 
introduced. If this condition becomes continuous, it 
is claimed that prices thus planned will come very 
close to the socially necessary labour expenditure on 
commodities, and under ideal conditions, the two 
would identically reflect each other. Theoretically, if 
and only if the planned price changes reflect the 
changes in the socially necessary labour expenditure, 
socialist intensification is deemed to be really effec- 
tive. (Ambree, K., and Kohler, O., May 1980.) © 

In a study on this aspect, it has been argued that 
real improvements of characteristics in use (Gebrauch- 
seiganschaft) of the product would ensure a ‘price- 
performance nexus’ which would mean an improve- 
_ ment of price-labour expenditure telationship. (Gab- 
ler, U., and Wichler, E., February 1980). This, ac- 
cording to the authors of the study, is a close corres- 
pondence between price and socially necessary labour 
expenditure. Two distinct ways by which this can be 
materialised are the lowering to a limited extent of 
(a) mass-performance relationship, and (b) volume- 
performance relationship. In other words, this can 
be regarded as manifestation of refinement in the pro- 
duction process, because the lowering of the two 
relations is dependent on better work materials and 
availability of these with new and better qualities. 

Two observations can be made in this regard. It is 
true that a planned economy is a consciously govern- 
ed economy which can ensure proportionality between 
branches, sectors, regions, etc., thus eliminating the 
recurrent accidental elements of market forces in a 
competitive economy which are very much responsi- 
ble for wide deviations between prices and socially 
necessary labour expenditures. At the same time, 
Socialist economies, whether in Europe or elsewhere, 
have failed to work out'a system of labour calculus 
at what Marx calls the phenomenal level of eco- 
. nomic activity where price, demand, supply, etc., 
even with the constraints of a planned economy, 
dominate to a great extent. : 

The claim can, however, be upheld only if it is 
agreed that prices have more propensity to approach 
nearer socially necessary labour expenditures in a 
planned economy than in an economy dominated by 
automatic adjustment through the interplay of spon- 
taneous forces. But this acceptance is only valid at 
an abstract level. If one holds the view that planned 
price reduction with every cost reduction in the 
national economy is tantamount to price-value corres- 
pondence, then by definition value becomes cost of 
production. Even if we accept this definition, the 
problem is not solved. What is the rationale of add- 
ing the net income whether it is fund-referred or cost- 
referred and how the respective percentage is arrived 
at? This ratio cannot be deduced from a mere 
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— y Increase in the volume of production (%) 


assumption of near-correspondence of price and 
socially necessary labour expenditures. 
In spite of the fact that chances and accidents 


_ have contributed to a large measure to advancement 


in scientific and technical knowledge, comprehensive 
planning of rapid development of both in Socialist 
economies provides a good illustration of the 
efficiency of a conscious science policy. The most 
important function of scientific-technical advances 
is to increase socialist intensification in the sphere of 
expanded reproduction. In other words, with given 
resources, a greater advance in science and techno- 
logy and higher intensity are the elements that can 
satisfy what GDR planners call the ‘main task’ (die 
Hauptaufgabe), that is, increasing satisfaction of the 
material and cultural needs of the population. As a 
result, research and development as a distinct scienti- 
fic activity has been receiving priority in planning at 
all levels and regions. 

At the enterprise level, science and technology 
activity rests mainly on quality improvement of pro- 
duct and innovatory activities. Introduction of new 
product mix and discarding of old ones has become 
for enterprise managers a continuous activity. In 
fact, the spirit of competition that exists between 
different enterprises in this regard in the GDR can 
be called without loss of rigour, “‘socialist emulation”. 

Change or increase of the composition of the 
product-mix is very important. One of the methods 
of intensification in production conceived is the ratio 
between addition to product-mix and increase in 
production. The famous Karl Zeiss combine in Jena 
has devised a very useful criterion to evaluate 
improvement in innovatory measures reflected in 
product mix with better quality in a five-year period 
as follows. 

5 Increase in assortment (%) 


By this ratio, it is ascertained how much quicker 
the volume of production is increased in comparison 
with the increase in the assortment. It follows that 
this increase, with every increase of assortment, 
would be due to lower mass-performance, volume 
performance and price-labour expenditure relations; 
hence the highly significant role of advancement of 
science and technology not only in big combines like 
VEB Karl Zeiss, Jena, but elsewhere where scale of 
production and level of technology are much more 
modest. That is the impression the present writer 
gathered while interviewing not only management 
personnel of VEB Karl Zeiss, Jena, but also some 
other combines elsewhere. 

With regard to planned outlay on development of 
science and technology in the GDR, a steady and 
continuous rise can be observed. As a proportion of 
available national income it was 0.4 per cent in 1950, 
3.9 per cent in 1970 and 4.5 per cent in 1978. Also, 
in the last fifteen years the amount spent on research 
and development for different occupations became 
double. (Gick, G., and Ronte, K., January 1980). 

In spite of all efforts and capabilities of Socialist 
economies, including the GDR, for scientific and 
technological development, its management is con- 
fronted with a crucial problem. Up till now, the 
course and nature of the cycle, known as the 
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“Gatovskii cycle’, which runs as ‘Scientific-technologi- 
cal deaelopment — development of new technique — 
its application in the productive sphere — in the non- 
productive sphere (S-T-P-P)’ has not been properly 
understood. Therefore, the immediate task of plan- 
ning bodies in the GDR is to have a comprehensive 
understanding of the cycle: otherwise, as a study has 
pointed out, the outlay on science and technology and 
its results may not be properly balanced and propor- 
tional, and hence may lead to some uneconomic use 
of outlay on development of science and technology. 
(Krinks, V., Oberlander, K. and Rouscik, L., July 
1980). ; 

This is an extremely interesting issue. Even in a 
planned economy, by the admission of the practitioners 
of planning themselves, the passage of each com- 
ponent to the other in the Gatovskii cycle is not 
strictly determinable. If that is so, there is no doubt 
that in a free market economy, where a substantial 
part of the endeavour for development of science and 
technology is made by micro-organs without any 
possibility of maintaining a link between all such 
endeavours, in spite of professed science policies of 
governments, uneconomical outlays in the macro-social 
sense are bound to be of much greater dimensions 
than in a comprehensively planned economy. This 
would be more pronounced in Third World countries, 
where even the regularity of ‘market mechanism, in 
the usual sense of the term, are, more often than not, 
distorted. The conclusion that can be drawn is that a 
comprehensively planned socialist economy has a 
much better possibility of organising development of 
science and technology in -spite of the limitation 
pointed out above. 

Theoretically, in the process of planning, the indi- 
cators, sometimes complete and sometimes partial, 
coming down from the higher authorities after the 
plan becomes binding on all organs of economic 
management at different levels, function as instru- 
ments for ensuring PPN. Before the defence of the 
plan by enterprises or combines, the suggested indi- 
cators.act more as planning information. While 
elaborating micro-plans at different levels, a transfor- 
mation takes place between suggested indicators -to 
indicators proper. “These indicators have functions 
like mirror images; they are relatively simple and are 
as clear as possible”. 

At the macro-level, a basic requirement of a system 
of indicators is to create the necessary condition for 
formulation in as precise a manner as possible 
and, fulfilment of the basic tasks elaborated by the 
plan and made binding by the law. This is achieved 
through a set of norms which acts asa link between 
the macro-social goals of economic activity and the 
particular interests of micro-economic organs, thus 
ensuring “a coordination between the interests of 
society, the economic organisation and the individual, 
collectives and workers, by giving priority to social 
and collective interests in the case of a divergence 
between these groups of interests”. (Zhelev, G., 
Improving the Economic Mechanism of Management 
of the National Economy, 1972-73). The norms and 
indicators consist of: (a) national indicators for pre- 
paring the national economic plan of socio-economic 
development which includes both general and parti- 
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cular indicators for realising macro-social goals like 
changes in and distribution of available national 
income taking into account the commodity balances 
(Warensaldo), labour productivity, technological 
prerequisites for fulfilling the structure-determining 
tasks; (b) norms and indicators for enterprises, com- 
bines, VVB fixed from the nature of the former type 
of indicators. Costs, “ prices, turnover and profit are 
the main efficiency indicators to ensure PPN. 

From the analysis of the recent quest of the GDR 
for increasing the efficiency in its economy, one is 
inclined to argue that a distinctly new phase in the 
nature of management of European Socialist econo- 
mies, of some at least, with the GDR occupying the 
foremost position, has already started. Itis a quest, 
as well, to conform to laws of the economy ofa 
changing time. The 1965 reform brought the con- 
cept of Khozraschet; one would not be surprised if 
the eighties bring the concept of *Preis-Leistung- 
Verhaltnis’ to the fore. Some of the implications . of 
this concept have been pointed out. These impli- 
cations are far-reaching. 

At the same time, a view has to be taken on 
whether the GDR, as far as the old reform mecha- 
nism is. concerned, has made a retreat. There is a 
mistaken view in some quarters that the degree of 
decentralisation in economic management reflects 
the degree of economic reform, hence of economic 
rationality. This is substantially. untrue. Even in 
non-Socialist countries, firms which excel in scientific 
and technological development are immensely large - 
not in size alone but also in outlay on science, techno- 
logy, research and development. .The policy of or- 
ganising large combines in the GDR recently satisfied 
the criterion of optimum scale of operation for im- 
proving structure-determining tasks. On the other 
hand, the most important component of rationality in | 
the post-reform period, that is profit, is being given 
much greater attention in discussions and decisions. 
As a result, reduction of cost and consequently, main- 
tenance of “Preis-Leistung-Verhaltnis’, has become the 
slogan of the day. There is no doubt that economic 
forces at work in the international market of commodi- 
ties have left no choice other than reshaping the pro- 
ductive structure of European Socialist countries to 
conform to the stringent requirements of profitable 
foreign trade. But this explanation would be some- 
what partial though true. An extremely important 
factor for the quest for a new type of efficiency in the 
GDR is the necessity and possibility of ‘socialist 
economic integration’. 

In the discussion on this subject, it has been made 
very clear that the CMEA or COMECON countries 
are no longer in the stage of mutual cooperation in 
the economic field. They are now “passing through 
a process of integration, the declared purpose of 
which is to make the levels of development of at least 
European CMEA countries close to one another 
without introducing any supra-national element as a 
necessary condition. We are not arguing whether 
such an objective can be attained in the near future 
or not, but this task at least explains to a considerable 
extent the reason for a well-planned pursuit of con- 
tinuously higher performance level in the GDR 
economy. (Concluded) O ! ; 
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Can Consumer 
Break 
the Shackles? 


K. MURALI MANOHAR 


TH consumer in India has been neglected over the 

years. Thirty-three years of Independence has 
created more confusion and increased the number of 
problems for the average consumer, as he has reached 
a stage in which he has no alternative but to submit 
or revolt against the system. The former alternative 
is preferred by the consumer despite the hardships he 
encounters in his day-to-day life. Poor and middle 
class families are feeling squeezed by the spiralling 
price rise, with no corresponding rise in real wage. 
The gallopping inflationary rate further worsened the 
economic situation, with unpredictable trends in the 
production and marketing systems. 

Planned economy has increased governmental ex- 
penditure to an unprecedented level but failed to 
mobilise resources and make effective utilisation of 
them. Production has failed to keep pace with the 
growing population and its ever-increasing demands. 
The semi-developed market mechanism and the 
parallel growth of public and private distribution sys- 
tems with intermittent dependence on each other, 
further strengthened unsocial elements in trade and 
business. The result has been the emergence of power- 
ful “‘sellers’ markets” all over India openly exploiting 
the consumer. The demand-supply position was 
_ always in favour of manufacturers and sellers, and the 
newly-emerged economic institutions and middlemen 
not only compete with each other but also compete 
with the producers to gain maximum advantage, 
widening the gap between production and distribution 
at the cost of the consumer. The consumer has 
become more and more confused, dependent, unor- 
ganised, and is pitted against a powerful and most 
organised mechanism whose interest is in more an 
more profits. l 

The poverty figures indicate an alarming trend as 
more than fifty-two per cent of our people are living 
below the poverty line. The morbidity and death rates 
are increasing. Thus, in a subsistence economy, the 
procurement of essential commodities even to main- 
tain the status quo becomes impossible. Except the 
top ten per cent of the people, everybody is feeling 
the pinch. Slogans such as ‘consumer is king’ are 
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Meaningless, the consumer is reduced to the status of 
a prisoner with no hope of early release from the 
clutches of the exploiting forces. 

The consumer problem in India is not an indepen- 
dent variable which can be dealt with separately with- 
out taking into consideration the basic economic 
realities of the system. Jt is a fact that in a semicapi- 
talist and semi-feudalistic economy the average indi- 
vidual cannot decide his own destiny. He is not only 
dependent on other classes at the work-place but has 
little choice in the way he spends what little he has 
earned after the day-long toil — let alone ‘surplus 
value’. On every paisa he spends in the market, he is 
not only losing his choice but is also paying more 
for what he receives. Unemployment, scarcity, black- 
marketing, lack of minimum wage and decreasing 
labour value further restrict the individual’s choices. 

The present article deals with certain problems the 
Indian consumer is facing and examines the factors 
responsible for the unfavourable market situation. The 
problems identified here are unorganised and ignorant 
consumer, lack of standardisation and quality con- 
trols, malpractices in trade and business, legal loop- 
holes, corrupt and inept bureaucratic machinery, and 
the state of the public distribution system. 

The Indian consumer, unlike the western con- 
sumer is highly disorganised. He cannot question, 
argue or bargain in the market. He has to either 
succumb ‘to the pressure of market determinancy 
or starve. Either way he is the loser. His enemy is 
highly organised with wide connections and links 
spread all over — in the bureaucracy, the political 
Institutions, the economic set-up. Unlike in wes- 
tern societies, where a strong consumer movement 
is in the front-line and is at least in a position to set 
right unscrupulous trade practices in the market eco- 
nomy, in India the consumer movement is not even 
in the sapling stage. A small beginning to establish a 
consumer organisation was made in 1959, and it is 

‘still struggling even to make its existence felt ina 
small way. Its performance is visible in its failure 
even to raise consumer consciousness or to feed the 
consumer with necessary information to make him 
at least understand market behaviour. 

Another problem is the ignorance of the average 
consumer in regard to the level and volume of pro- 
duction, the supply and demand of consumer goods, 
and the quality of various products. Because of this 
ignorance, even the limited purchasing power at his 
disposal is not properly utilised. The taditional 
choice of the consumer (dependence on a particular 
type of food), despite the emergence of modern food 
products with higher nutritional content, has also 
meant failure to secure the right type of food within 

, the available meagre resources. ‘hus, the ill-inform- 
ed and ignorant consumer is duped. 

The consumer is also caught unawares in the 
pricing ‘spider-net’. He has no control over price 
rise. Added to the problem of scarcity, the retailers 
charge exorbitant rates, and there is no check on 
them. Despite setting up of fair-price shops, coope- 
rative consumer stores and super bazars, the situation 
has not changed over the years. Paradoxically. some 
of these agencies even charge a higher price than the 
retailer, to the surprise of the consumer. In regard 
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to weighing, quality standardisation and hygienic 
storage, packing, etc., the consumer is again ignorant. 
The Weights and Measures Department seldom comes 
to his rescue, as the procedures for recording com- 
plaints are beyond the average consumer. In regard 
to the technicalities of standards and quality speci- 
fications and hygienic packing, the consumer has 
little knowledge or understanding. He cannot 


measure the standard of what he has purchased and’ 


the correctness or otherwise of the price he has paid. 
There are also malpractices at the manufacturing 
stage, on which super bazars have no control. On the 
other hand, manufacturers and private traders active- 
ly involve themselves in elections to the manage- 
ment boards of super bazars and cooperatives to have 
a firm hold on the functioning of these institutions. 
Between the manufacturer and the retailer, too, there 
are wholesalers and other middlemen who sometimes 
work on behalf of the manufacturers adopting un- 
scrupulous means to gain high profits. As a result, 
adulteration, low quality, under-weighing, unhygienic 
packing, etc., become rampant. 

Standardisation helps the consumer to know 
exactly what he is paying for and protects him 
against sub-standard and inferior commodities. In 
the absence of quality specifications, the consumer is 
completely lost in the jungle of dubious claims and 
counter-claims of advertisers. The Indian Standards 
Institution and Agmark have inadequate coverage 
over the field of consumer goods, and standards are 
yet to be fixed for a large number of essential consu- 
mer commodities. Except in the field of drugs and 
medicines and a few food products, enforcement of 
minimum quality specifications are lacking in the 
entire consumer industry. In respect of many pro- 
ducts, even details about production year, net weight, 
packaging year, maximum price to be charged, etc., 
are not mentioned now. No serious attempt seems 
to have been made by the Government to ensure at 
least this much. Such a check would have given an 
opportunity to the consumer to examine the quality, 
quantity and price of the product. 

Malpractices are on the increase. From manu- 
facturing to retailing, at all levels malpractices have 
been prevalent and have reached alarming propor- 
tions. Milk, oils, flour, rice, wheat, sugar, soaps, 
cosmetics — no consumer product seems to be free 
from adulteration. Spurious ingredients not only 
promote ill-health but are even harmful to life. Since 
malpractices are organised at a high level, sometimes 
in collusion with officials, they cannot be checked 
easily. The consumer is neither organised nor 
equipped to check such malpractices. 

Consufner protection is also sought through legal 
means. A plethora of laws — the Food Adulteration 
Act, the Essential Commodities Act, the Sale of 
Goods Act, the Drugs Act, the Drugs and Magic 
Remedies (Objectionable Advertisements) Act, the 
Indian Patents and Designs Act, the Trade and 
Merchandise Market Act, the Agricultural Products 
Act, the Indian Standards Institution Act, the Indus- 
tries Development and Regulation Act and so on — 
have invested in the Government enormous powers 
of regulation and control. But all these Acts have 
many lacunae that help law evaders, and several cases 
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- of Rs 1 crore. 


imposed on him. O 


are pending before several courts. There have been 
delays at the judicial level and also unwillingness on 
the part of the Government to proceed with the cases. 
The result of all this is self-evident. 

Discussing implementation of various Acts, P. S. 
Lokanathan commented, “It is really not so much 
the lack of legislation that is responsible for the gross 
exploitation of the consumer in India. It is rather 
the lack of proper administrative machinery, the 
unwillingness to implement it and to enforce it that 
is the most defective part of our system of govern- 
ment”. The Indian bureaucracy, entrenched in its 
legacy of revenue culture, never took seriously its 
responsibility for the implementation of consumer- 
protection legislation. On the other hand, instances 
are not lacking of bureaucrats and traders collaborat- 
ing to the detriment of the consumer. Thus, it 
appears, the more the laws and the more numerous 
the administrative institutions, the more the malprac- 
tices, 

The public distribution system here is made up of 
cooperative credit stores, fair-price shops, super 
bazars and departmental stores. Several surveys have 
highlighted the dismal performance of these stores 
and the negative role played by them. The manage- 
ment bodies of these institutions are generally the 


pocket organisations of manufacturers, traders and 


businessmen, and they, generally with the connivance 
of the co-operative bureauracy, play havoc with the 
functioning of the institutions. Petty politics has 
overtaken the co-operative organisations which have 
become instruments of political patronage. Reports 
from several parts of the country indicate that these 
Institutions are running at huge loss or are being 
disbanded due to corruption and maladministration. 
For instance, of the total of 950 super bazars in 
Andhra Pradesh, only 200 are functioning “to some 
extent” successfully, and the rest are either closed 
down or are about to be closed down. The Kalpalata 
Super Bazar of Hyderabad alone suffered a net loss 
The turnover of Super bazars in 
urban areas came down from Rs 70 crores in 1977- 
78 to Rs 48 crores in 1978-79. A report from New 
Delhi said, ‘‘Fair-Price shops remain more of a myly 
in this period of crisis. The much-talked-of civil 
Supplies Corporation has not yet been set up”. The 
performance of rural super bazars is far worse. The 
excessive dependence of super bazars on manufac- 
turers and traders for maintaining the flow of supplies 
also created further problems for the public distribu- 
tion system. A Commission of inquiry appointed to 
probe the debacle of the Hyderabad Super Bazar 
pointed out that “‘there are many discrepancies in 
buik purchases made by the management”. The com- 
mission also said that “corruption and maladminis- 
tration, wastage and misappropriation of money, lack 
of proper supervision are the causes of its bad per- 
formance.” 
The present semi-feudal and semi-capitalist pro- 
duction and distribution mechanism will only 
exploit the consumer more and more, while the 
activities of the present legal and administrative 
machinery help such exploitation. It is time {the 
consumer got organised so as to break the chains 
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The Strong, 
Silent Man 


C.L.R. SASTRI 


have always had the ambition 


to be “‘the strong, silent man” 
beloved of our modern historians. 


“I ‘don’t know”, remarks one 


character of another in Wode- 
house’s Code of the -Woosters, 
“whether you have ever seen 
those pictures of Dictators, with 
tilted chins and blazing eyes, in- 
flaming the populace with fiery 
words on the occasion of the 
opening of a new skittle-alley, but 
this is what he reminds me of”. 
This is what I should dearly 
love the public to be reminded of, 
jtoo, whenever its lawful occasions 
bring it in collision with me. It 
should have no doubt, or dubiety, 
in its mind that it has, for once, 
met one who will stand no non- 
sense from it, even though, as my 
ill-luck would have it, I cannot 
boast of a “tilted chin”, or “‘blaz- 
ing eyes”, in the manner of the 
Dictators aforementioned. 
Bismarck remarked. of Lord 
Salisbury that he was “a lath 
painted to look like iron’. I 
should like to be regarded as the 
iron itself, not merely as a lath 
painted to look like it. Wode- 
house’s. words have but given 
an edge to that ambition of mine. 
Not that I ama budding Hitler 
or Stalin or Mussolini or Mao 
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Tse-tung. l 
“Neither a borrower nor a 


- lender be”? is a grave Polonian 


injunction. I have no inclination 
either to be a Dictator, or to be 
one that is habitually “dictated 
to”. The “Personality Cult” — 
as it is currently called — has 
never had any attraction for me. 
While I have no wish to be the 
toad under the harrow, I have no 
desire to be the harrow, either. 
Far from the “Personality Cult” 
having any attraction for me, I 
cannot remember the time when 


‘I had not been an ardent votary 


in the shrine of “Collective 
Leadership”: the more “‘collec- 
tive”, the better. 

That, however, does not mean 
that I have ever relaxed in my 
ambition to be “the strong, silent 
man” of whom (as I have written) 
we hear so much nowadays. 

Tam, I earnestly hope, “strong”, 
but I am decidedly not “‘silent’’. 
Who can be said to be “silent” 
when he is certain that he has a 
message to impart, a faith to in- 
culcate, a -gospel to expound? 
Besides, one who is addicted, if 
only perfunctorily, to contributing 
essays and articles to the papers 
cannot lay the flattering unction 
to his soul that he is “silent”. 

Itis not (worse luck!) through 
what the Greeks called ‘“‘the nar- 
row gateway of the lips’ alone 
that we are tempted to betray 
what is within: written words have 
the same disheartening effect. 

However naturally astute one 
may be, one cannot, it seems to 
me, help revealing at least a por- 
tion of oneself to others by the 
mere process of scribbling one’s 
thoughts down on paper. These 
weird hieroglyphics, these bewil- 
dering abracadabra, have a won- 
derful knack of functioning as 
the accredited plenipotentiaries 
of the writer to the reader. 

So, then my wish to become 


* “the strong, silent man”, beloved 


of our modern historians, is a 
non-starter. Like so many other 
wishes of mine also! 

If I were to confess what kind 
of persons J envy most, I should, 
unhesitatingly, say those who 
can cleave the waves and those 
who can, like R.L. Stevenson’s 
Joseph Finsbury, gaily mount a 
platform and hold forth, for hours 
on end, at the slightest provoca- 


tion, or none. Those of you who 
enjoy that little masterpiece of 
levity, The Wrong Box, will rem- 
ember how the passion seized and 
grew upon him to the detriment 
of his leather business: 


«A taste for general information, not 
properly checked, had begun to sap his 
manhood. There is no passion more 
debilitating to the mind, unless ìt be that 
itch of public speaking which it not 
infrequently accompanies or begets. The 
two were conjoined in the case of 
Joseph; the acute stage of the double 
malady, that in which the patient deli- 
vers gratuitous lectures, soon declared 
itself, and not many years had passed 
over his head before he would have 
travelled 30 miles to address an infant 
school”. 


I am confident that, under pro- 
per tuition, I may yet succeed in 
learning how to swim. All that 
you need, I take it, is a broad 
expanse of water and someone to 
rescue you when you are going 
down for the third time. I am, 
however, not quite so sanguine 
about mastering the art of speak- 
ing in public. 


The trouble here, as I envisage 
it, is not so much the words, the 
copia verborum, as the morale. I 
am the shyest: of mortals and, 
except under duress, cannot be 
made even to ascend a platform, 
let alone to harangue those in 
front of me for as much as five 
minutes at a stretch. 

It is not that I cannot open my 
mouth in suitable company. I 
have spoken for hours in such 
company — and without ‘“‘getting 
the bird”. But label that com- 
pany a meeting, a conference, a 
confabulation, and I shall not be 
among those present. You will 
see me back at home, curled up 
with a Wodehouse, and thanking 
heaven for enabling me to escape 
from the fate that is worse than 
death. 

And to think, that, but for an 
unfortunate accident, I might have 
been at least as good a speaker 
as most of those who have earned 
the name without undue sweat and 
labour! The snag was that the 
soil, so to speak, was not conge- 
nial for the proper germination 
and development of that slender 
sapling. 

But there is no use crying over 
spilt milk. As many as three 
ambitions of mine, have, so far, 
come unstuck ! L] 
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North-East : 
Unity First 


For the last few months we are witnessing with dismay and 
grave concern the succession of events in the North-Eastern 
Region of India. We apprehend that if not defused it may 
endanger our independence and sovereignty. 

We all know that the British robbers who came as traders 
became the masters of this ancient and great land by success- 
fully engendering division, disunity and separation from each 
other among us. Slowly but gradually they enslaved our dear 
motherland. But Indians refused to accept loss of freedom. 
They did not want to live in slavery. Our countrymen came 
forward to build a strong opposition to and mass movement 
against British rule. They jumped into the struggle for 
independence. , 

"Millions of men and women defied the lathis. and bullets of 
the imperialist rulers and kept the fire of the struggle for 
freedom burning. Thousands went to jail. Many brave sons of 
Bharat Mata went to the gallows with a smile. To efface the 
shame of slavery hundreds and thousands of young men shed 
their blood while fighting the army and the police of the 
foreign rulers. With great pride we remember the encounter at 
Gauhati in 1976. The brave revolutionaries of Assam and the 
revolutionaries of Bengal fought shoulder to shoulder against 
the British army. The martyrdom of Kanaklata Barua and 
that of Bogeswari Phukanani can never be forgotten. They are 
the brightest jewels of our motherland. Also cannot be for- 
gotten the sacrifice of the worker revolutionary Kushal Kumar, 
The walls of Jorhat Prison vibrated with his slogan of ‘Indep- 
endent India’ while the hangman’s noose tightened round his 
neck. In 1946 Navy men from Assam along with soldiers from 
other parts of India raised the banner of revolt to drive out the 
British, We gained our independence through such sufferings 
and sacrifices. We cannot forget those days; they are not to be 
forgotten. This militant unity is the solid foundation of our 
independence and sovereignty. 

But we are forced to admit that the movement going on In 
North-Eastern India now is weakening this foundation itself; 
and behind the scenes the old expansionist robbers are happy. 

We are too engrossed in securing the bare necessities of our 
daily lives, We live in privation. The two ends never meet. 
Young men and women of the country appear to have lost 
purpose and social aims, They are bocoming pessimistic, We 
accept all these facts, But to meet this challenge, the path 
which envisages throwing out — in the name of driving out 
foreigners — the linguistic minorities and to deprive them of 
their livelihood is no solution. 

The solution must be found by the continued struggle and 
efforts of the workers who labour in the factories, the peasants 
who till the land, and those working in offices, courts, univer- 
sities, school and colleges. 

Mutual trust, appreciation and unity will alone provide an 
unshakeable basis to end the social, economic, cultural crisis 
of today. Therefore, we humbly _appeal to all concerned to 
stop mutual acrimony and in-fighting immediately, All con- 
cerned must sit together to build the bridge of trust, fraternity 
and unity through open-hearted discussions. The crisis will 
pass if this path is adopted. bee eat DR 

Let us declare: Not division, not dissociation, not disunity, 
but a united, undivided, independent and sovereign India is 


“our resolve. 5 A r m 
Ganesh Ghosh, Sunil Chatterjee, Sitansu Dutta Roy, Hem 
Chandra Ghosh, Probodh Roy, Panchanan Chakraborty, Bimat 
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Dasgupta, Aswini Ganguli, Akhil Chandra Handi, Purnananda 
Dasgupta, Dhiren Bhowmik, . Kalpana Joshi, Chinmohan 
Sehanavis, Ranadhir Dasgupta, Santimay Ray, Satyendra 
Narayan Majumdar, Kamala Mukherjee, Kamala Dasgupta, 
Indusudha Ghosh, Provat Chakraborty, Krishnapada Chakra- 
borty, Sirajul Haque, Abdur Razaak Khan, Helena Dutta, 
Bhakta Kr. Ghosh, Nalini Guha, Bangeswar Roy, Dinesh 
Ghatak, Santi Das, Jagadish Chatterjee, Bina Bhowmik, Ujjala 
Rakshit Roy, Parul Mukherjee, Suniti Ghosh, Satyabrata 
Chakraborty, and others. 

(Council for National Integration and Democratic Rights) 


Human Rights 
in Manipur 


Human Rights Forum, Manipur, is a voluntary organisa- 

tion currently based in Delhi, aiming to promote and protect 

civil liberties and democratic rights in Manipur in particular 

and in other areas in general. We have been trying to focus 

public attention on the gross violation of civil liberties and 
democratic rights in Manipur and other North-Eastern States. 

Manipur has been in turmoil for the last few years, and the 
Government of Manipur has issued several notifications in 
quick succession declaring various areas as ‘disturbed’? under 
the Armed Forces Special Powers Act (Assam & Manipur) 
1958. Under the garb of the provisions of the Act, large-scale 
loot, arson and ‘rape was let loose by the armed para-military 
forces, some instances of which were reported in various 
national newspapers and magazines. 

The Human Rights Forum, Manipur, has filed a writ petition 
before the Supreme Court challenging the constitutional 
validity of the Armed Forces Special Powers Act, 1958, and 
for the stay of notifications issued under the said Act by the 
Manipur Government, and the Supreme Court has been 
pleased to issue, on October 10, 1980, a show-cause notice to 
both the Governments, 

In the writ petition it has been submitted that the provisions 
of Sections 3, 4,5 and 6 of the Act violate the fundamental 
right of the citizen contained in Articles 14, 19, 21 and 22 of 
the Constitution, Some of the powers conferred on commis- 
sioned’‘non-commissioned officers by Section 4 of the Act are: 

4, Any Commissioned Officer, Warrant Officer, Non-com- 
missioned Officer or any other person of equivalent rank in the 
Armed Forces may in a disturbed area: 

(a) if he is of opinion that it is necessary so to do for the 
maintenance of public order, after giving such due warning as he 
may consider necessary, fire upon or otherwise use force, even to 
the causing of death, against any person who is acting in con- 
travention of any law or order for the time being in force in the 
disturbed areas prohibiting the assembly of five or more persons 
or the carrying of weapons or of things capable of being used as 
weapons or of fire- arms, ammunition or explosive substances.... 

(c) arrest, without warrant, any person who has committed a 
cognisable offence or against whom a reasonable suspicion exists 
that he has committed or is about to commit a cognisable offence 
and may use such force as may be necessary to effect the. 
arrest; 

(d) enter and search without warrant any promises to make 
any such arrest as aforesaid or to recover any person believed to 
be wrongfully restrained or confined or any property reasonably 
suspected to be stolen believed to be unlawfully kept in such 
Premises, and may for that purpose use such force as may be 
necessary, 

Section 6 of the Act reads as under:- 

6. No prosecution, suit or other legal proceeding shall be 
instituted except with the previous sanction of the Central Goy- 
ernment, against any person in respect of anything done or 
purported to be done in exercise of the powers conferred by this 


ct. 

Being based in Delhi and working for a programme relevant 
2,000 miles away imposes acute monetary constraint upon us, 
We appeal for financial and moral support. i 


Yambem Laba 
Secretary-General 
Human Rights Forum, Manipur 
New Delhi, 
October 14, 1980, 
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Appeal for 
Civil Liberties 


E, the undersigned members of the Academic Community of 

Delhi, express our deep shock at the news of the continued 
detention of the well-known leader Nagabhushan Patnaik, who 
isat present undergoing treatment at the All-India Institute 
of Medical Sciences and is being denied the elementary right of 
receiving visitors and books. l , 

Patnaik, who is suffering: from a number of ailments includ- 
ing bronchial asthma and gastric troubles, is on his deathbed 
and has already spent eleven years in jail, reduced to his present 
state of physical immobility by police torture and lack of 
medical treatment. 

“We are also disturbed by reports that the Andhra Pradesh 
police is trying to remove him from the AIIMS to the Visakha- 
patnam Jail, and urge the Central Government -to stop such a 
move’ so that he can continue to receive proper medical treat- 
ment at the Institute. . j , 

We, therefore, urge the Government to allow him the basic 
democratic right to receive visitors, books and other facilities. 
We also urge the Government to release Patnaik immediately 
in view of his deteriorating health in order‘to facilitate his 
medical treatment. 

Aswini K. Ray, D. Gupta, L. Hasan, S. Balan, R. Datta, S K. 
Chandra, Mushirul Hasan, Dharam Vir, Kalpana Khosla, 
Javeed Alam, Sumer CMap ay Re a Kamath, P.K. De, G.P. 

eshpande, R.R. Krishnan, A. atti. A 

enone October 13, 1980. 


Fascist ‘Trials’ 
in South Africa - 


N INE Africans are currently being tried for ‘treason’ in white 

minority-occupied South Africa. The racist authorities allege 

that they took part in the planning and execution of a number 
of armed operations: calculated to endanger law and order as 
well as undermine state security. 

More specifically, the racist prosecution alleges that they 
took part in the planning and execution of the seizure of the 
Afrikaner owned Volkskaas Bank by three armed patriots said 
to be members of the African National Congress, in the 
Pretoria township of Silverton in early January this year. They 
are also said to have been involved in a number of attacks on 
racist installations in various parts of the country, including 
the attack and destruction of a police station in the Transvaal 
province rural town of Soekmekaar. Other counts in this maze 
of charges are that as members of the African National Cong- 
ress, they have, together with this national liberation movement 
of the people of South Africa and all its members, plotted to 
bring about the destruction of the oppressive white minority 
racist regime. e a 

Those on trial include Ncimbithi J ohnson Lubisi, 28, Petrus 
Tsepo Mashigo, 20, Naphtali Menana, 24, Moses Molebatsi, 
28, Hlolile Benjamin Tau, 24, Grant Shezi, 24, Jeremia 

debe, 26. E can Be 
ReThis is the second trial of its kind in 10 months. Last 
November, 12 men were tried for treason, at the end of which 
James Mange, a young South African patriot, was sentenced 
- to death and eleven others were condemned to a savage total 
of 173 years jail. Following world-wide protests 1n support of 
the ANC campaign to save the life of this young patriot, the 
racist Appellate Division, subsequently commuted the death 
sentence to 20 years’ imprisonment, ; 

These so called treason trials are part of a variety of repres- 
sive measures at the disposal of the racist regime in its strenu- 
ous but vain endeavour to suppress the people’s aspiration for 
freedom. As such, they deserve unreserved condemnation by 
all democrats and civilised men everywhere. 
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tt ts instructive to note that Africans in this beleaguered 
African land have, for the purposes of the Constitution, been 
placed outside the pale of citizenship: only white males and 
females above the age of 18 have the frenchise. Africans, 
Asians and Coloureds (people of mixed blood) constituting 
over three — quarters of the population, have no frenchise. 
It is for this inalienable right of all South African citizens that 
these men and thousands of their compatriots are staking their 
lives. As such, they do not owe any allegiance to the racist 
constitution. It is a most monstrous act and a travesty of 
elementary justice for them to be arraigned before a racist 
court and to be accused of treason. 

According to international law and practice, treason is an 
act whereby a person, being a full citizen of his country, con- 
nives with a foreign country or hostile powers to undermine or 
endanger its security. In other words, this is not only a breach 
of faith — assuming that such a person enjoys all the rights of 
a citizen, that is, has the frenchise with full right to vote and 
to stand for election to the highest legislative organs of his 
country — but an act of betrayal. This definition does not 
apply to these heroic sons of the people of South Africa, for, 
as the white minority racist republican Constitution explicitly 
states, only white persons — male and female — above the 
age of 18 can exercise the franchise, that is, take part in the 
making of laws as well as in the administration of the country. 

The vast majority of the disfranchised black population 
never accepted this gross act of injustice. Under the black, 
green and gold banner of the African National Congress and 
its allies — the South African Indian Congress, the Coloured 
People’s Congress, the Congress of Democrats, the South 
African Communist Party and the South African Congress of 
Tradé Unions — they have always fought, and are continuing 
to fight, to redress this wrong, It is in this light that the frau- 
dulent fascist charge of treason against these intrepid sons of 
South Africa should be viewed. 

In the words of Chief Albert Luthuli, late President of the 
ANC reacting to the life sentences imposed on Nelson Man- 
dela, Walter Sisulu, Govan Mbeki and five other leaders of the 
ANC at the end of the notorious Rivonia trial in 1964: “They 
represent the highest in morality and ethics in the South 
African political struggle; this morality and ethics has been 
sentenced to an imprisonment it may never survive. Their 
policies are in accordance with the deepest international 
principles of humanity, without their leadership, brotherhood 
and humanity may be blasted out of existence in South Africa 
for long decades to come”. 

It is important to remind the international community that 
this is the third treason trial in South Africa since the ruling 
white minority neo-Nazi Nationalist Party, with its rabid 
racist, apartheid doctrine, came to power in 1948. 

The first was the notorious treason trial of 1956, when 156 
leaders were hauled up before the fascist court and charged 
with treason. The main charge against them was that, by 
adopting the Freedom Charter, as the only just, democratic 
alternative to the racist Constitution, the ANC and its allies 
had committed treason. 

In other words, it is the view of the usurpers of this African 
land that anyone who advocate or works to change the racist 
order is committing a treasonable act. Itis this warped men- 
tality that took the life of Solomon Mahlangu and nearly sent 
James Mange to his death. The only crime they, Nelson 
Mandela and numerous other South Africans languishing in 
the Pretoria regime’s dungeons have committed, is that they 
dared assert their birthright — a free, democratic, non-racial 
South Africa. A South Africa in which there will be equal 
rights for all those who live in the land, as clearly stated in the 
Freedom Charter, 

At stake in this fascist treason trial are the ideals of the 
Character of the United Nations that affirms the right to 
independence, self-determination and equality of all nations, 

We appeal to the freedom and justice minded people of 
India and all democrats of the world ta rise and demand an 
immediate end to these fascist stage-managed trials as well as 
an end to the unbridled persecution of the heroic people of 
‘South Africa, 


: S. Molifi 
Chief Representative 

African National Congress 

of South Africa (Asian Mission) 
New Delhi, 
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Assessing 
India’s 
Economic 
Development 


RAJ KRISHNA 


Re nearly three decades an independent India has 
been struggling with the development of a partial- 
ly planned economy. Throughout these years there has 
existed a national consensus on four objectives: a high 
growth rate, national self-reliance, full employment 
and the reduction of economic inequities. The con- 
sensus has been affirmed most concretely in a Series 
of five national plans that spanned the years from 
fiscal 1951 through 1977 and a draft Sixth Plan that 
extends through March, 1983. 

India now has to its credit such achievements as 
self-sufficiency in grain supply and a substantial sub- 
stitution of domestic production for imports in basic 
sectors. On the whole, however, India remains a 
case of stunted, suboptimal growth, burdened as it is 
with the world’s largest single national mass of 
poverty and unemployment. The World Bank esti- 
mates that in 1975 the poverty-level population in 
India was 277 million, or 43 per cent of the total 
poverty-level population in a group of 36 poverty- 
stricken countries. I shall review the performance 
of India’s economy with regard to the four objectives 
of Indian economic policy. Then I shall consider the 


Professor Raj Krishna, of the Delhi School of 
Economics, was formerly a member of the Planning 
Commission. This article of his on the Indian economic 
scene was published in Scientific American (September 
1980), and is reproduced with due acknowledgement. 
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inevitable question: Where does India go from here’ 

Over the five National Plan periods spanning the 
fiscal years 1951 through 1977 the Indian economy} 
recorded an average annual growth rate of 3.65 pe! 
cent. A rate of growth of 5 per cent or more wa: 
targeted repeatedly, and growth rates higher than the 
long-run average were in fact achieved for shor 
periods, including the four years of the Fifth Plan 
from fiscal 1974 through 1977. In other Plan periods 
however, the economy grew at the long-run rate or i 
lower one. The low rate of long-run growth ha: 
allowed only a very slow growth of per capita income 
of less than 1.5 per cent per yedr. l 

The Indian growth rate has been low in comparisoi 
not only with the targeted growth rates but also witl 
the rates achieved in most other countries. In a: 
many as 90 nations out of 121 the rate of growth o: 
the gross national product (GNP) per capita exceedec 
that of India for the period from 1960 through 1977 
All that can be said about the growth rate achievec 
in India is that it is more than twice the growth rati 
the Indian economy recorded in the final 47 years o 
British rule, from 1900 to 1947. 

It is in the substitution of domestic production fo: 
imports and the resulting progress toward economic 
self-reliance, the second objective of Indian policy 
that Indian planning has had the most success. Ove: 


' the 23-years period ending in March, .1978 import: 


fell to a level of between 2 and 21 per cent of tota 
supply in 21 industrial sectors, including petroleun 
products, basic chemicals and fertiliser and : man: 
categories of machinery. They exceeded 25 per cen 
of the total supply in only six industrial sectors 
Examples are oil and gas, organic heavy chemical 
and some categories of machinery. This develop 
ment is the outcome of an explicit long-term polic 
to establish an adequate indigenous capacity in al 
the basic sectors, particularly metals and machinery 
heavy chemicals, energy and transport and communi 
cations. The policy has been criticised both in Indi 
and abroad because of its alleged association wit. 
the neglect of rural development and the productio: 
of consumer goods. It has also been attacked fo 
having created a sheltered, high-cost industriz 
sector. 

On balance, however, the policy has been benefi 
cial. For one thing, it has made many of the good 
produced by India cheaper in the long-run than thei 
imported counterparts. Steel is an important cas 
in point. European steel export prices in Decembe 
1978, implied Indian prices’ ranging from 2,850 t 
3,050 rupees per ton, but the domestic price of cor 
parable product categories (excluding taxes) wer 
lower by 44 to 64 per cent. The resulting relativ 
cheapness of many Indian engineering products (th 
term embraces machinery and even entire plants 
along with the emergence of new markets in Asi 
and Africa, has made it possible for Indian export! 
of such products to record an impressive growth i 
recent years. In fiscal 1978 they amounted to 6.8 
billion rupees and had become the single large: 
group in the Indian export bill, accounting for mor 
than 12 per cent of total exports. In fiscal 195 
engineering products were less than | per cent of th 
exports, The largest exports were farm product; 
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including tea, jute manufactures and cotton textiles. 

The policy of import substitution also generates the 
basic industria! capacities that are the ‘prerequisites 
of growth in all other sectors, The ratio between the 
growth rates in the consumer goods and other sectors 
of an economy is determined by the overall pattern of 
transactions between the sectors, which are reflected 
in the input-output coefficient matrix for that econo- 
my (see The World Economy of the Year 2000, by 
Wassily W. Leontief, p 206). A significantly higher 
growth rate in the consumer-goods sector and a lower 
growth rate in non-consumer goods therefore can be 
projected only if itis assumed that consumer goods 
can be produced without non-consumer goods or that 
all the required non-consumer goods can or should 
be imported or that there is an Indian input-output 
matrix radically different from the ont Indian plan- 
ners use. None of these assuniptions can be 
sustained. 

The contention that there has been excessive invest- 
ment in capital goods and infrastructure is belied by 
the simple fact that shortages of coal, cement, steel, 
non-ferrous metals, fertiliser, power and transport 
persist in spite of substantial growth in the basic in- 
dustrial sectors. On the other hand, the lack of pur- 
chasing power by the poor has already generated a 
grain surplus, and whenever drought reduces the in- 
come of even the farm households with middle and 
large holdings, many consumer-goods industries suffer. 
a recession. 

It was inevitable in any case that India, as a large 
sub-continental economy with vast natural resources, 
manpower and market potential, should strive for 
independence in basic economic sectors. Other sub- 
continental economies, including those of the US and 
. the USSR, did the same in the crucial phase of their 
own economic growth. The critics of the strategy of 
self-reliance forget that a significant fraction of 
industrial growth in all developed economies hds 
been due to the substitution of domestic production 
for imports. Even in export-oriented Japan 38 per 

cent of the net output of industry from 1914 to 1954 
. (over and above industry’s proportion of all output 


in 1914) was due to import substitution. Only 6 per’ 


cent was due to increased exports. 

One of the most disturbing aspects of economic 
development in India is that the volume of unemploy- 
ment keeps growing, contrary to the third objective 
of Indian policy. In 1978, the most recent year for 
which information is available, it stood at 16.85 
million man-years for people between 15 and 59 
years old. Moreover, .the modern industrial sector, 
with 25 years of planned growth behind it, still 
employs only 26.5 million workers, or 9.7 per cent 
of the work force. During the decade ending 1978 
it provided jobs on the average for only 75 million 
‘new -workers per year, or 11.5 per cent of those 
who entered the work force. Even if this yearly 
. absorption is doubled to 1.5 million, whichis clearly 
impossible in the near future, policy-makers will still 
have to find ways to give employment to five million 
other young people who reach working age every 
year. At present India’s young are drifting into un- 
employment or under-employment at low incomes. 
The other side of limited absorption in the modern 
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sector is the remarkable phenomenon, unique in the 
history of development, that for the past seven 
decades in India the share of agriculture in the work 
force has not declined. It was 72 per cent in the 
census of 1911 and 74 per cent in the census of 1971. 
Survey data suggest that it is not much lower now. 

As for the equitable distribution of income and 
assets, the fourth of India’s objectives, again the pic- 
ture is gloomier than it is almost anywhere else. 
The present poverty population of India is estimated 
to be 309 million, or nearly half of the total popu- 
lation. Poor house-holds are counted as those having 
a per capita monthly consumption of less than Rs. 65 
in rural areas or Rs. 75 in urban areas. Montek 
Ahluwalia of the World Bank has estimated that the 
number -of rural poor decreased from 53 per cent of 
the rural population to 42 per cent m the early 
1960’s, rebounded to 58 per cent in the late 1960's 
and declined again to 48 per cent by 1974. The ratio 
has thus shown no significant trend. The total number 
of rural poor continues to grow by about five million 
per year, however, because of the overall growth of 
the population. 

The distribution of rural assets actually worsened 
somewhat between fiscal 1961 and 1971. The share 
of the poorest 10 per cent of households in the assets 
of India fell from a mere 2.5 per cent to 2 per cent, 
while the top 10 per cent continued to account for 
51 per cent. And in spite of massive legislation the 
redistribution of land has been negligible. Only 1.5 
million acres have been redistributed to date, out of 
a potential, legally distributable surplus of at least 
5.5 million acres and possibly 20 million. In the 
urban corporate sector the concentration of capital 
has been proceeding apace. Between 1969 and 1976 
the assets controlled .by the top 20 business houses 
increased from 24.3 to 54 billion rupees. The latter 
figure implies that these houses controlled 64 per 
cent of the total productive capital in the private 
corporate sector. 

The mobilisation of resources that has contributed 
to India’s industrialisation is impressive by any 
standard. From the First Plan to the Fifth, India 
managed to step up its gross investment rate from 
10.8 per cent of the gross domestic product (GDP) 
to 20.9 per cent. Meanwhile the gross domestic saving 
rate was doubled from 10.4 to 21.3 per cent. Rates 
on this order are typically achieved only by nations 
with a per capita income of $ 500 in 1964 US prices. 
In India the rate was attained although the per capita 
income in the mid-1970’s was less than $ 100 in 1964 
US prices. As a result of this achievement the net 
inflow of resources from abroad declined from its 
peak of 3 per cent.of GDP in the Second Plan to 
barely 8 per cent in the Fourth. And in the years of 
the Fifth Plan several factors—the accelerated growth 
of exports, domestic recession and the receipt of large 
remittances from Indians living abroad — combined 
to produce a negative resource inflow, a rise in foreign 
exchange reserves to the all-time peak of Rs 73.57 
billion at the end of March 1979. This amount was 
8 per cent more than the cost of the imports for all 
of the preceding fiscal year. 

The rate of investment has been raised in India by 
tapping many sources. One of them is taxation. The 
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ratio of Government tax revenue to the GNP has 
been raised from a mere 5 per cent in fiscal 1950 to 
18.7 per cent in fiscal 1978. The latter is high for a 
low-income nation. About 38 per cent of what the 
Central Government spends now goes into capital 
formation, and total capital formation by the Govern- 
ment (Central and State) has recently averaged 44 per 
cent of all capital formation. This can hardly be 
regarded as excessive for a poor, developing country, 
although the private sector understandably criticises 
it as a drain on private investment. 

Another source of public investment is the nation- 
alised financial system. (Almost all the financial instt- 
tutions have in fact been nationalised). The system is 
compelled by a set of laws and guidelines to lend a 
high proportion of its funds to the Government. 
From the First Plan to the Fourth as much as 60 per 


- cent of the total transfer of resources from non- 


Government sectors to the Government came from 
the financial institutions. 

The two other sources of finance for Government 
investment, namely deficit financing and foreign aid, 
have been tapering off. Deficit financing, which ac- 
counted for 20 per cent of public expenditure in the 
Second ‘Plan, accounted for only 13 per cent in the 
Fifth and is projected to be only 4 per cent in the 
Sixth (although it may turn out to be much higher). 
Foreign aid, which in some years had accounted for 
as much as 84 per cent of public expenditure account- 
ed in the Fifth Plan for only 14 per cent. 


When India looks ahead on the basis of trends 


already established, it is in agriculture that the out- 
look is most promising. , During the 1960’s the popu- 
lation grew at an average annual rate of 2.24 per 
cent. The rate for the 1970’s will be known only 
when the results of the census of 1981 are available. 
Interim data suggest, however, that the growth rate 
may have decelerated to 2.00 per cent by 1974 and 
, then to 1.97 per cent by 1976. The growth rate now 
being used even for ‘‘pessimistic’”’ official projections 
for the years from 1981 to 1991 is 1.7 per cent. 
Meanwhile the growth rate in grain production from 
fiscal 1949 through 1977, excluding two years of ex- 
treme drought in the mid-1960’s has been 2.57 per 
cent. The rate for agricultural production overall 
has been 2.€0 per cent. If these rates or even slightly 
lower ones are maintained, agricultural production 
per capita should continue to rise. 

On the other hand, grain consumption per capita 
has been falling. It fell by 9 per cent during the 
period from fiscal 1961 through 1973. The reasons 
for the decline are of course different for those who 
are poor and for those who are not. For.the non- 
poor it is the normal result of an increase in income 
per capita. For the poor it reflects a persistent lack 
of purchasing power. The rectification of this lack 
would not, however, cause a shortage. Even if the 
per capita grain consumption of the bottom 25 per 
cent of the population, who are known to be suffer- 
ing from severe malnutrition, were raised to the level 
of the top 25 per cent, the current grain reserve and 
the prospective production of grain would easily 
meet the additional demand. ~ 

There are many reasons to think the agricultural 
growth rate can be kept at 2.5 to 2.6 per cent per 
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year over the next two decades. First, the amount ol 
jand in India that can be brought under irrigation can 
still be doubled, from 52 million hectares to 112 mil 
lion, or almost two-thirds of India’s present croppec 
land surface. And for the 30 per cent of India’s agri- 
cultural land that lies in a high rainfall zone the pro- 
blem is the inefficient use of water, not an overall 
deficiency. In the remaining semiarid zones hope lies 
in drought resistant crops, ridge cultivation, land 
sloping, the recycling of scarce water and animal 
husbandry. 

Second, the yields that have been realised on 
farmers’ fields under a National Demonstration Pro- 
gramme, are many times the actual average yields. 
Even in Punjab, the State where agriculture is mosi 
advanced, the yield of wheat can be doubled. In othe 
States it can be raised three to seven times. Rice 
yields in the monsoon season can be raised two to 13 
times, rice yields in the dry season two to three and a 
half times, jowar (Indian millet) yields two to 11 
times, maize yields two to ten times, groundnut 
yields three and a half to five anda half times and 
potato yields one and a half to five and a haif times. 

Other agricultural frontiers lie in many directions, 


‘"— high yield seed for non-cereal crops, two and 


three crop systems, the recovery of damaged soil, 
the recycling of organic waste, biological fixation 
of nitrogen, genetic and chemical control of weed: 
and pests and the exploitation of cheaper and 
renewable sources of energy such as biogas anc 
sunlight. In most parts of the country the produc: 
tivity of animal husbandry, fisheries, forestry anc 
horticulture can also be raised many times. India nov 
has an autonomous and well-organised agricultura 
research and extension system that can be trusted tc 
deliver the means to exploit the various possibilities. 

For India the gloomy prediction of a growing gat 
between food demand and food supply, a predictior 
that some international agencies publicise regularly 
seems in fact to have no basis. Only in the event o 
two or three successive droughts that exhaust thi 
nation’s grain reserve would India have to draw or 
world reserves, and then only to a small extent. 

In Industry the outlook seems much bleaker in th 
light of four economic indicators. They are thy 
rising ratio of investment to output, the low rate o 
return on investment in the public sector, the lov 
rates of capacity utilisations in key sectors, and th 


‘long gestation periods for new capacity. All four, o 


course, are highly interrelated. 

In the Indian economy as a whole the ratio o 
added investment to increases in output has rise 
steadily from 3.6 in the First Plan to 6.2 in the firs 
three years of the Fifth Plan. Surely some of th 
increase is due to ‘the changing mix of output an 
techniques and some is due to droughts and to indus 
trial recession. A significant part, however, can b 
attributed to sheer inefficiency. The increase explain 
why the ratio of investment to GNP rose from 11 t 
21 per cent from the First Plan to the Fifth wherea 
the growth rate increased only marginally, from 3. 
to 4.8 per cent. If the ratio of capital to output ha 
remained at the First Plan level, the current rate o 
investment would be generating a growth rate clos 
to 6 per cent. (To be Continued) DF 
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Ço~E economists have suggested 
the average cost of production 
theory and argued that in principle 
prices should cover average` costs. 
The advocates of this principle 
state that it satisfies the following 
tests: Every ‘consumer who con- 


sumes the product bears the entire _ 


cost of the unit or units instead. of 


adopted as a method of pricing in 
a public enterprise. Thus, all 
nationalised industries in’ Britain 
were expected to break even over 
a period of years. The post offices 
in a number of countries provide 
a typical example of average cost 
pricing; letters are carried over 
short or long distances at the same 
rate inspite of differences in cost. . 

The average cost of production 
theory has a number of defects. 
Certain elements cannot be includ- 
ed in average cost. For instance, 
a number of economists refuse to 
accept excessive expenditure on 
advertisement as a component of 
average cost. The principle may 
hide the inefficiency ofa public 
enterprise and compel consumers 


to pay the full cost of an outdated | 


or higher cost plant. Managers 
are likely to be inefficient if they 


paying only the additional cost of ~are allowed to mould the price as 


producing these units; (ii) nobody 
is required to pay’ more for the 
products he consumes than the 
amount it actually costs to 
produce these goods (There is, 
thus, no scope for discrimination 
and exploitation); (ii) it is a 
reliable criterion for investment in 


many cases; (iv) the average cost . 


principle ensures that all expend- 
iture of public undertakings is 
covered and thereby secures the 
viability and the autonomy of the 
undertakings; and (v) it simplifies 
administration. . 

Average cost pricing is widely 


they please to cover full costs. 
From the macro-economic point 
of view, the calculation of average 


‘costs is not as €asy as it appears 


from the purely accounting point 
of view. “...the recommendation 
...that prices should be fixed in 
terms of average ‘unit costs is in 
practice inapplicable. To take one 
example, in the transport sector... 
on satisfactory method of allocat- 
ing costs according to their origin 
has yet been found.” (Annals of 
Collective Economy, JSuly-Septem- 
ber 1962, p. 273). There has been 
a lot of controversy about the 


depreciation issue. Ít- is debatable 
whether depreciation should be 
calculated at original or present- 
day replacement cost rates or 
should be determined not only to 
replace existing equipment but to 
cover’ investment in technically 
more advanced equipment. 

Another objection relates to 
social costs. The term “social 
cost” covers all the disadvantages 
and all the production losses, both 
tangible and intangible, which do 
not appear in the cost accounts of 
the public undertakings, namely, 
cost of industrial concentration, 
damage to health caused by smoke 
and noise, spoliation of land, river 
pollution, the social disadvantages 
resulting from the growth of 
towns. Social cost should be 
taken into account while determin- 
ing prices in public enterprises. 
But precise measurement of social 
cost is difficult. 

Similarly, adequate attention 
has not been paid to social bene- 
fits. If such benefits are taken 
into account, the operation of 
some undertakings may be in the 
public interest even if the prices 
charged for their. products do not 
cover their entire costs. 

The average cost of production 
theory cannot be rejected as a 
possible starting point for price 
setting. Nevertheless, rigid appli- 
cation of the principle appears to 
be incompatible with the purpose 
and task of public undertakings.(] 


The Last Laugh 


PURABI BANERJEE 


DANGER |! The hum of the spraying machine spelt death and 
the message was relayed from floor to floor. The mos- 
quitoes on the ground floor flew up — away from the menac- 
ing whirr. . i 

The humans were getting too offensive in spite of their 
proclamation of peaceful co-existence. Something should be 
done soon, Mass evacuation at a minute’s notice was incon- 
venient, to say the least; it shattered peace of mind and left one 
breathless. l : 

It was proposed to call a general body meeting and take the 


authorities to task — Why was the intelligence network so i 


idle, so dronelike? If they could not even keep a tab on one 
single organisation like the anti-malaria squad, they should be 
liquidated or absorbed in less important agencies like the CIA, 
KGB or RAW: The indignation of the younger generation 
knew no bounds. 

‘But the present state of danger left no scope for anything but 
flight. And one had to try and escape ali by oneself. The 
whirr of the machine in the background drowned every other 
noise, even the warning instructions the elders issued. And 
this had happened so many times of late that the shock alone 
killed many — those whose nerves had already been on 
edge, ` : 

The cleverer ones escaped to other houses in the neighbour- 
hood. For the time being at least they were safe. Those who 

- were not so bright tried flying higher and higher, till the high 
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altitude made them feel sick, dizzy. The whirring machine was 
coming up — they had to flee at any cost. They could hear the 
heart-rending cries of many of their comrades trapped in 
rooms. But nothing could be done. To help them would 
endanger one’s own self and that was suicidal. f 

The massacre went on for.a while. Then the sprayers re- 
treated for the day as they had run out of fuel, They went off, 
promising to return the next day. Within a short time the mos- 
quitoes flew back quiveringly, hesitatingly to their old haunts, 
A meeting was hastily called. Something had to done. A mili- 
tant body of young mosquitoes who called themselves the Sena 
volunteered to do something. They would not divulge what it 
was, but vouched for its effectiveness during the next attack. 
They wasted no time and flew out. 

The next day the sprayers were back. The Sena was nowhere 
to’be seen. Everyone was wondering where they had disap- 
peared:and then started flying upwards. But what was this? 
The whiff was not half as strong as before. It was faintly 
nauseating but not as lethal as earlier. Where they getting 
immunised to it or had the Sena been able to sabotage man’s 
efforts to finish them off? Whatever it was, it was highly 
encouraging. 

A second general body meeting was summoned immediately 
after the raid. The discovery that the loss suffered by them had 
been negligible this time (the only casualties being those with 
weak hearts or high blood pressure) led to loud cheers. When 
the Sena returned and reported their methods of sabotage (it’s 
too complicated to report) the cheers became deafening. 

The meeting ended wiih a resolution condemning the pog- 
rom of the anti-malaria scheme adopted by the humans.@ 
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Gandhi and Today’s Mass Politics 
(Continued from page 10) 


It was Gandhi’s view that- every great social cause 
required human agents to work for its realisation, and 
the more selfless and dedicated the agents were, the 
more assured was the success of the cause. Gandhi 
had perceived very clearly that in a country where 
the masses had been kept by the elite in a “bullock- 
like” state, the human agents of mass emancipation 
had, at least initially, to come from the intelligentsia. 
He had also seen very clearly the great danger which 
the socio-political backwardness of the people posed 
for a free India which adopted the institutions of 
aduit suffrage and democracy. ) 

Whether these institutions of a free society were 
utilised for orderly change and progress in the inter- 
ests of the masses or they would result in anarchy 
and chaos, would entirely depend upon the leaders 
’ whom the people chose to guide and govern them. 

Gandhi, therefore, said clearly, “It is not quantity that 
will count when freedom is gained. It is the deter- 
mination of the few that is going to be the deciding 
factor.” Gandhi attached so much importance to the 
quality of leaders in a democracy that he observed: 
“True democracy is not inconsistent with a few 
persons representing the spirit, the hope and the 
aspirations of those whom they claim to represent”. 
Gandhi’s emphasis on the quality of leadership was 
derived from his considered view that “the awakening 
_of the masses hitherto drugged into sleep by ignorance 
and despotism can easily prove their own undoing 
together with wreckage of the social structure.” 

“In a letter written to Jawaharlal Nehru at the 

very start of Nehru’s career, Gandhi made him cons- 


cious of the role of disciplined human agents of ` 


change. Gandhi wrote: “In every struggle bands of 
men who would submit to every discipline are needed. 
You seem to have overlooked this factor in being 
careless:about your instruments.” Gandhi considered 
the danger of unguided and uncontrolled mass 
upsurge so serious as to state that “it is easier to 
oust a government that has rendered itself unfit to 
govern than it is to cure unknown people in a mob 
of their madness.”’ 

It is specially pertinent in the context of the con- 
temporary phenomenon of mass politics to keep in 
view Gandhi’s approach to the masses or Gandhi’s 
perspective on mass politics. Gandhi no doubt was 
firm in his belief that no enduring social changes 
could be accomplished without the political activisa- 
tion of the masses or the participation of the masses 
in politics. But any idea of idealisation of the- masses 
or of surrender to the forces of mass spontaneity was 
alien to Gandhi’s conception of mass politics. 

Even as early as 1920, Gandhi put forward his 
basic philosophy “‘of leading rather than being led 
by the masses”. He said: “I believe that at the present 

‘moment it is better to.be ‘dubbed’ obstinate and 
autocratic than even to appear to be influenced by 
the multitude for the sake of its approbation. - Those 
who claim to lead the masses must resolutely refuse 
to be led by them, if we want to avoid mob law and 
desire ordered progress for the country. I believe 
that mere protestation of one’s opinion and surrender 
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to mass opinion is not only not enough but in matter 
of vital importance, leaders must act contrary to the 
mass of opinion if it does not commend (itself to 
their reason.” 

Moreover, foreseeing how masses could be mobil- 
ised against their own fundamental and long-term 
interests by interested parties, groups and individuals 
in ademocracy, Gandhi warned against any surrender 
to the law of brute and unenlightened majority. 
Gandhi states: “I attach the highest importance to 
quality irrespective almost of quantity. In the midst of 
suspicion, discord, antagonistic interests, superstition, 
fear, distrust and the like, there is not only no safety 
in numbers but there may even be danger in them. 
Numbers become irresistible when they act as one 
man under exact discipline. They are a self-destroy- 
ing force when each pulls in his own way or when 
no one knows which way to pull.” 

Gandhi’s idea of a genuine leader of the people is 
affirmed by his total indifference to, indeed contempt 
for, cheap popularity. On more than one occasion 
he asserted: “I would love to be in the minority of 
one, because this artificial majority, which is the result 
of the masses’ -reverence for me, is a clog in my pro- 
gress. But for the clog, I would hurl defiance today.” 
Gandhi was aware that it- was easier to arouse the 


masses for merely negative aims than for positive 


aims. Having this in mind, Gandhi declared that a 
Satyagrahi was put to test when- he had to offer 
Satyagraha “against ourselves” than against the. 
Government. 

Gandhi’s enduring contribution to Indian history 
was thus not only that he inaugurated the era of 
mass politics but also that he was the first to evolve 
the rules of the game for mass politics. He was also 
the first to warn that mass politics could turn into a 
self destroying force if it was not led by dedicated, 
unselfish, clear-headed and principled leaders. In a 
country full of unresolved contradictions of casteism, 
communalism, regionalism and linguism, unguided 
mass politics had unintended and even unpredictable: 
consequences, It promoted national disintegration, 
chaos and violence. Recent Indian history has fully 
confirmed Gandhi’s worst fears. . 

Gandhi regarded it as unethical and immoral that’ 


the intelligentsia should remain passive and be reluc- 


tant to lead the masses against the forces of injustice 
and oppression. But he regarded as equally unethical 
and immoral for self-styled leaders of the people to 
manipulate the masses and to capitalise on their 
discontent for selfish and narrow political ends. The 
category of self-seeking politician which has grown 
vastly in the era of mass discontent and mass politics 
is condemned in the severest terms by Gandhi in his 
post-Independence speeches and writings. 

Apart from the self-seeking politician, another 
category which Gandhi has criticised sharply is that 
of the self-righteous but irresponsible politician who 


is subjectively dedicated to the ideal of emancipation 


of the masses but is totally indifferent to the means 
adopted for achieving this ideal. Such a politician 
relies not upon the education, enlightenment and 
activity of the masses themselves for their salvation. 
He often substitutes for mass education and activity 
the cult of violence against individual tyrants and 
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= oppressors or the superhuman courage of a small 
band of heroes. Such politics of individual and 
. group terrorism or of exploiting the masses as a 
political tool was totally alien to Gandhi’s .idea -of 
mass politics. 
escape from the painstaking, patient and hard task of 
educating and organising the masses so as to bring 
about their release from fear and passivity. 
What today prevents the dynamic and thoughtful 
elements of the intelligentsia from becoming capable 
of leading the masses? Here again Gandhi offers valu- 
able insights which have great relevance. On the mor- 
row of freedom, Gandhi remarked in deep auguish: 
“Now, when we have freedom, we seem not to know 
what to do with it. It is almost mistaken for suicidal 
anarchy.” Gandhi sensed very early how oppor- 
—tunism, factionalism, fanaticism and dogmatism were 
corroding the vitals of the intelligentsia which had to 
lead the transition from free India to a New India. 
These evils were not allowing the gulf between the 
' intelligentsia and the masses to be bridged and the 
possibilities created by freedom to be utilised for 
building a New India. . 

Realising the great danger from sectionalism and 
party spirit, Gandhi once remarked, “Today our 


democracy is choked by our internecine strife. We 


are torn by dissensions — dissensions between Hindus 


and Mussalmans, Brahmanas and non-Brahmanas,, 


Congressmen and Congressmen. Itis no easy task 
to evolve democracy out of this mobocracy.. Let us 
not make confusion worse confounded by further in- 
troducing into it the virus of sectionalism and party 
spirit.” “eps 

Gandhi was one of the first to see how the ten- 
dency to flaunt differences and to unduly exaggerate 
them was turning into a bane of national politics as 
a whole and was thwarting cooperative, disciplined 
and purposeful activity. His diagnosis of this malady 
is perhaps far more relevant today than it was in 
1920 when the broader appeal of national struggle 
was enough to push the forces of unity into greater 
prominence. Gandhi said: “I think of unity of goal 
we have. But parties we shall have — we may not 
find a common denominator for improvements. For 
some will want to go further than others. I see no 
harm in a wholesome variety. What I would rid 
ourselves of is distrust of one another and imputation 
of motives. Our besetting sin is not our differences 
but our littleness. We wrangle over words, we fight 
for the shadow and lose the substance. Tt is not our 
differences that really matter. It is the meanness 
behind that is ugly.” . ' 

Pursuing this point further Gandhi enunciated a 
principle which is fundamental to the working of 
party system in a democracy, or even the working of 
the democratic-system itself. Gandhi stated: “I detest 
autocracy. Valuing my freedom and Independence, 
I equally cherish them. for others. I have no desire 
to. carry a single soul with me, if I cannot appeal to 
his or her reason. But I have found by experience 
that if I wish to live in society and still retain my in- 
dependence, I must limit the points of utter indepen- 
dence to matters of first-rate importance. In all others 
which do not involve a departure from one’s person- 
nal, religious or moral code, one must yield to the 
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Gandhi regarded such actions as an:' 


majority.” 

_ Noticing tendencies of intolerance and unhealthy 
competitiveness among the intelligentsia, Gandhi 
made two important observations which again have 
great relevance now. First of all, he reminded the 
elite that the cause of the country was so vast as to 
accommodate almost everyone who was willing to 
serve it. He said: “There is room enough for all to 
serve and there is no reason for jealousy when all 
‘wish to serve.” Further, taking account of the 
scramble for office among yesterday’s freedom- 
fighters, Gandhi asserted: “True service lies out- 
side. The field of service outside is limitless’’. 
Gandhi was also of the opinion that real leadership 
can be exercised not from Assemblies and Parlia- 
ments but from outside them. In his view, ‘‘the field 
for guidance is vast and the Assembly is a very 
small thing. Parliaments are after alla mere drop in 
the ocean of national life.” - 

Secondly, Gandhi warned that “the situation that 
forces the country is so novel that no opinion or 
solution can claim infallibility, nor can judgement be 
pronounced without carefully weighing all the facts.” 
In still clearer terms Gandhi warned against the 
dangers of dogmatism and self-righteouness as fol- 
lows: “I have repeatedly observed that no school of 
thought can claim amonopoly of. right judgement. 
We are all liable to err and are often obliged to re- 
vise our judgements. In a vast country like this, there 
must be room for all schools of honest thought. And 
the least therefore that we owe to ourselves as to 
others is to.try to understand the opponent’s view- 
point and, if we cannot accept it, respect it as fully as 
we would expect him to respect ours. It is one of the 
indispensable tests of a healthy public life and, there- 
fore, fitness of Swaraj.”’ 

Gandhi regarded “‘openness of mind” as an indis- 
pensable condition of the “search for truth” and for 
the “evolution of a democracy.” He put it bluntly 
that if the weakness of intolerance and self-righteous- 


_ hess continued, “we shall have to-go through rivers 


of blood once British rule goes’’. Gandhi also laid 
down a golden rule for a viable democracy when he 
stressed. that democracy thrived when a party, group 
or individual adopted the path of pursuing positive 
goals rather than of deriving advantage from the 
weakness of one’s enemies. In his view, “a non- 
violent person relies upon his own strength and re- 
fuses to trade upon his opponent’s weaknesses.” 

In his characteristic, prophetic style, Gandhi seems 
to have grasped the essence of the problem of today 
when he remarked: “Democracy disciplined and enli- 
ghtened is the finest thing in the world. A democracy 
prejudiced, ignorant and superstitious will land itself 
in chaos and may be self-destroyed.”’ 

- According to Indian mythology Shiva first held 
Ganga in his locks and than Bhagiratha held her in 
his palm, from where she descended to the earth. But 


_ Ganga could not for ever remain imprisoned either in 


the locks of Shiva or in the palm of Bhagiratha. 
Having descended to the earth Ganga evolved a 
course of her own. What Shiva and Bhagiratha did 
for bringing Ganga to the earth, Gandhi did for 
bringing freedom to India. But free India in the post- 
Gandhi era could not remain confined within the 
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limits of Gandhism. It evolved on the basis of its 
own inner dynamics and potentialities. Gandhi him- 
self passed on the baton to Jawaharlal Nehru who was 
the sharpest critic of some aspects of Gandhi’s eco- 
nomic and social outlook. Gandhi thereby brought 
about his own supersession from the leadership of 
the national movement. Power passed into the hands 
of Gandhi’s success of who went beyond Gandhism 
in matters where it failed to provide light or guid- 
ence. But he never lost touch with Gandhi’s values 
and ideals. | 
More than thirty years. have now elapsed since 
Gandhi’s martyrdom. Events and experiences of this 
period have provided enough basis for discrimination 


between the life-giving and the obsolete elements of 
Gandhi’s legacy. Life itself has shown that outgrow- 
ing Gandhi does not mean negation of his noble 
ideals and values. It is clear that Indian freedom 
being the child of the national struggle under 
Gandhi’s leadership, free India can ill afford com- 
plete alienation from Gandhi. 

The Ganga of Indian mythology ceases to be 
Ganga if she forgets the sacred mission of Shiva or 
Bhagiratha. Free India also faces the danger of los- 


-ing its soul if-it forgets comptetely the meaning which 


Gandhi gave to Indian freedom. The New India 
can not afford to be divorced from the India of 
Gandhi’s dreams O : 
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North-East 
(Continued from page 7) 


to understand the nature of the 
turmoil and formulate a policy 
based not only on class struggle 
but also on the struggle of the 
ethnic minorities. The unqualified 
support which the Left parties 
-have extended to the ruling party 
on the north-eastern question is 
eroding their mass base in the 
region. Centre-State relationship 
is the main point, but how to 
grant more autonomy to minor- 
ities within the States and how to 
protect them from outsiders. At 
least the minorities can be given 


more representation in national 
‘bodies irrespective of their small 
numbers. The last thing the Gov- 
ernment should do is to use force. 
Combing operations in Manipur 
are already proving counier-pro- 
ductive. The use of NSO in Assam 

‚in the coming days may also prove 
counter-productive and may 
create conditions for a secessionist 
movement. ; 

Silencing’ of the local press 
(papers like Huyen Lan Pao) in 
Manipur is not a healthy sign. It 
is Seen by many asa sign of the 


` local authorities getting scared of 


the protest against the torture of 
some suspected of association with 


insurgent groups. The Manipuris 
resent the combing’ operations 
and will continue to protest aginst 
it. An agreement was arrived at 
earlier between the State Govern- 
ment and the security forces that 
the combing operations would 
take place in the presence of the 
local MLA. But it has been 
reported that the security forces 
do not adhere to this agreement. 
Cases of rape were reported 
earlier. Can the Central Govern- 
ment not arrange to send a 
security force composed of per- 
sons trained to handle a sensitive 
situation involving a group of peo- 
ple with a different social ethos? 


pa ea pe ee 


Revenge in Colombo 
(Continued from page 8) 


Sri Lanka Communist Party (SLCP) announced their 
intention to withdraw support and work for a United 
Socialist Front. Throughout 1976 the SLCP remain- 
ed a disenchanted partner in the Bandaranaike 
Government and the USF never materialised.’ 
During the July 1977 elections, the UNP headed 
by J.R. Jayawardene secured 139 seats in a house of 
168. The SLFP had to be content with 8 seats. The 
UNP-dominated Assembly adopted a Constitutional 
' amendment providing for a French-style executive 
system, and Jayawardene assumed the Presidency on 
February 4, 1978. Ranasinghe Premadasa was named 
Prime Minister. es 
In 1978 Sri Lanka adopted its third Constitution 
since independence. In May 1972, when it adopted 
the second Constitution, the name of Ceylon was 
changed to Republic of Sri Lanka. According to the 
third Constitution adopted on August 16, 1978, it 
was further changed to the Democratic Socialist 
Republic of Sri Lanka. The new Constitution vests 
both effective and titular powers in a strong President 
who may not serve more than two six-year terms. 
` The present turmoil in -Sri Lanka can have far- 
reaching implications. The declaration of emergency 
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and expulsion of Sirimavo Bandaranaike from Parlia- 
ment show that she is a force in Sri Lanka politics. 
The Jayawardene Government will find a formidable 
opponent in her. 

President Jayawardene, 74, is physically fit and 
may like to run for a second term in 1984. The dis- 
franchisement of Sirimavo Bandaranaike prevents her 
from effective leadership in the 1983 polls and dis- 


- qualifies her for the 1984 Presidential election. If 


things remain as they are, she cannot dream of poli- 
tical life before 1990. The President has the power to 
grant pardon. Such a move can revive hopes of her 
early return to active politics. But will Jayawardene 
take such a courageous decision? Much also depends 
on how far Sirimavo Bandaranaike and her party 
can mobilise public sympathy and force the UNP 
Government to bend. ie 

The political complexion of Asia has become very 
complicated. The venue of super-power rivalry has 
shifted from Europe to Asia. A wave of instability 
has swept over many countries. Sri Lanka cannot 
afford political instability. At the same time, it can- 


not escape the impact of super-power rivalry. While 


dealing with the SLFP and its leader, the UNP and 
Jayawardene should note these factors. Sri Lanka 
hold the key to the Indian Ocean region. Super- 
power meddling can have grave consequences for the 
whole regioni 
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Garment 


A full range of high-speed, high-precision industrial 
sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now availabie 
(against Rupee Payment and/or under Open General Licence.} ! 











Double Lock-Siitch Sewing Machines, muttineedie 
chain-stitch Machines, overlock and Safety-Stiteh 
Sewing Machines, Clothes Fashioning Machines, 
Pressing Machines, Garment Presses.. 


~A vatiety of sophisticated modern equipment 
for clothing and feather industry manufactured by 
world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES eng 
others ara now made available te Germens 
Industry in india. 
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í That's the measure of Indian 
“u Oxygen's transfer of technology — 
1 leap frogging from gases manufacture 
to concept-to-commissioning of 
entire medical and industria! gas 
plants on a turnkey basis. 
This was the giant stride forward 
that IOL took in the seventies when it 
started the manufacture of these 
. plants—thus helping to make the 
’ country self-reliant in the field of 
`~ cryogenic process plants and ` 
eguipment. 

' In the past few years TOL has 

, supplied a number of air separation, 
acetylene and nitrous oxide plants, 
product gas compressors, cryogenic 
equipment, vacuum insulated tanks 
and evaporators as well as handling 
and distribution systems for various 
industrial liquids and. gases, 

With its cryogenic and process 

plant activity IOL is thus building 


i 


the infrastructure for planned RE, Ratner ees 


IOL offers the best in technology © abi 
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development. And this in spite of the ` 
fact that some customers are i 
inevitably converted into competitors, 

In the export market, too, IOL has 
made a mark in this sphere—India‘s 
first exports of oxygen, acetylene and 
nitrous oxide plants were achieved f 
by IOL, And not only the plants, - 
IOL’s engineers and technicians have 
also established their excellence 
overseas. N ` 

IOL's leadership in all its 
operations is the leadership of 
technology. Cross-fertilising the latest 
trends with existing knowledge to 
breed a new generation of products 
and services. For progress, wt 
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Assam : Time Running Out 


ee resumption of the Assam agitation 
with a bandh on October 27, with the 
threat of a programme that includes gherao 
of legislators and holding back the trans- 
port of major commodities from the State, 
must alert the entire nation, and especially 
those in authority at the Centre, to the 
dangerous phase ahead in the sensitive 
North-eastern Region, posing a real threat 
to the country’s integrity and security. 

It can hardly be disputed that the 
worsening of the situation has been due to 
the obstinacy of the agitators on the one 
hand and the long-drawn-out mishandling 
of delicate human problems by the Centre 
on the other. The cocktail of tough-guy 
postures and pious sentiments that is being 
served for nearly a year now by many 
- luminaries from Morarji Desai earlier to 
Zail Singh now is a measure of bankruptcy 
in political competence and has only help- 
ed to further complicate an already intract- 
able situation. If the Assam agitators, 
despite mass support and widespread 
earlier sympathy all over the country, are 
losing their appeal by their own obduracy, 
the Prime Minister’s sweet reasonableness 
at her one-sided press conference last week 
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failure to bring to an end the fears and 
suspicions of large sections of the Assamese 
population on the one hand, and the con- 
tinuing damage the agitation is causing 
to the nation’s interests on the other. 

In Assam is located an important sec- 
tion of our oil industry. The hold-up in 
the production and supply of this essential 
item of energy for months has seriously 
hit the national economy. One recalls the 
massive agitation of the people of Assam 
for the location of oil refineries in Assam. 
At that time, the rest of the country agreed 
with the Centre to comply with Assam’s 
demand for the location of the refineries 
within the State despite the fact that it was 
not wholly warranted by the economics of 
the oil industry. Today, when oil produc- 
tion and supply are disrupted because of 
an agitation which has nothing to do with 
oil, then the rest of the country has a right 
to demand that whatever their grievances, 
the people of Assam must on no account 
hold up the passage of this essential com- 
modity. Those who are agitating because 
of certain grievances must realise that they 
cannot get those redressed by hitting at 
the interests of the nation as a whole. 

Both sides have so behaved as to cloud 
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the real issues which relate more to the 
continuing economic backwardness of the 
State and exploitation by certain unscru- 
pulous elements from outside the State in 
collusion with local mercenaries, than to 
the mere presence of non-Assamese Indian 
citizens most of whom know no other 
home. At the same time, attempts to deno- 
unce the agitation as secessionist, or sepa- 
ratist, apart from not being right, have only 
aggravated distrust : and inflamed ethnic 
and linguistic consciousness. Fraternal 
coexistence of different segments with 
clear identities, including refugees, is not 
unknown in different parts of this country 
of ours with its infinite variety. It is for the 
people of Assam to bear this in mind 
as an integral part of our Republic. 

What should cause concern is the resent- 
ment of a large body of the Assamese 
people who fear, not without cause, that 
they may soon be reduced to a minority in 
their own State. Of equal concern is the 
plight of not only refugees from what is 
now Bangladesh but even of citizens from 
other parts of the country settled in Assam 
for generations. No one can justify agita- 
tion against Indian citizens in any part of 
India. Nor can the Centre hope to restore 
normality by resort to force, and State 
Governments like that of West Bengal do 
not help matters by adopting a rigid posi- 
tion on a national problem. 

Who is to blame for the see-saw battle 
of wits between the Centre and the agita- 
tors? The Prime Minister has accused the 
All-Assam Students Union and the Gana 
Sangram Parishad of agreeing to some for- 
mula and then going back on it, time and 
again, presumably at the instigation of 
others. .The others she has in mind must be 
the “group or just a few individuals’? who 
have secessionist or separatist ideas. 
That attempts to break the talks in the 
hope of breaking up the nation cannot be 
tolerated is obvious. 
` The Assamese certainly need to be re- 
assured about their political and economic 
rights. The agitation leaders must realise 
that what the Centre has described as “the 
human angle” and “the apprehensions of 
linguistic and religious minorities”? cannot 
be brushed aside. Violent agitation will 
solve none of these problems, even as the 
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use of force will not bring tranquillity. The 
right to grant citizenship even to the aliens 
under the Citizenship Act belongs to the 
Centre and cannot be delegated to any 
State. 

While not overlooking the baneful con- 
sequences of any attempts to try outa 
“divide and rule” approach, it must be 
admitted that there is sense in the sugges- 
tion that the talks and the task of identify- 
ing those who came into the State after 
1971 go on simultaneously, without any 
talk of a “cut-off”? date. The controversial 
1961-71 period for, identifying foreigners 
has now virtually become a handle for 
outcasting non-Assamese citizens as much 
as non-citizens. The reasonable demand 
that the Assamese should not be swamped 
should not be mixed up with engimeered 
animosity against those who have long 
made Assam their home. Genuine “‘foreig- 
ners” detected under an agreed procedure 
have also to be provided for till other 
arrangements can be made for them. 
Justice for the Assamese should go hand 
in hand with justice for others and honour- 
ing of international agreements. 

A simplistic view taken by some is that 
if the Assamese are convinced that politi- 
cal power will not pass out of their hands 
the problem can be sorted out. But even if 
it will work, neither a formula nor pro- 
cedures can be worked out in an atmos- 
phere surcharged with tension and venge- 
fulness, with disastrous consequences for 
the economy of Assam and the country as 
a whole. 

Defusing of the situation is the first job, 
and it is as much the responsibility of the 
agitation leaders as of the Union Govern- 
ment. No section can be allowed to hold 
the country to ransom, and equally, there 
can be no imposition of any unjust solu- 
tion. The Assamese should take a national 
view, while the Centre should act on the 
basis of Jawaharlal Nehru’s old assurances 
to ethnic and other groups. 

Talks should be resumed in all serious- 
ness with the determination on both sides 
to come to a settlement and not to score 
debating points. There has been more than 
enough suffering and loss. 

C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
October 28 
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Psychosis ` 
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‘Pleasure’: 


RABHUDAS Patwari has been a 

unique Governor in many 
ways. Pity the President decided 
to withdraw his “pleasure” to pull 
him out of Raj Bhavan at Madras. 
Those involved in the operation 
of the: “pleasure” seem to have 
forgotten that Patwari is no 
ordinary person but a neo- 
Gandhian with his own exclusive 
fads. 

Patwari is perhaps the first and 
only Governorto have truly re- 
presented our most backward 
villages amidst posh surroundings, 
including; we are told, the 
= manner of performance of morn- 
ing ablutions followed at a res- 
` pectful distance by a liveried at- 
tendant with a hurricane lantern. 
He kept Raj Bhavan free of 
cigarette smoke and animal 
food, . and this caused con- 
siderable displeasure to many, 
particularly . President Sanjiva 
Reddy. These days it seems to be 
a political offence to keep the 
atmosphere free from pollution. - 

The outgoing Governor has 
decided against going to court as 
advised by some Constitutional 
pundits. He would rather treat 
the President’s ‘“‘pleasure” as 
God’s will. The pundits are 
afraid that the Centre is setting a 


precedent by sacking a Governor; 
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they must also be sorry to miss a 
chance to confuse courts and 
laymen alike by dwelling exten- 
sively on the scope of ‘‘pleasure.”’ 

While Patwari has done well 
not to heed such un-Gandhian 
advice, it is good that he did not 
straightaway undertake a fast unto 
death for five days, following the 
example set by that other 
Gandhian at Paunar. Perhaps 
he felt, understandably, that a 
Governor is not as important as 
the sacred cow. 

Lesson: the Patwari psychosis 
and Presidential pleasure go ill 
together. That should be put into 
the Constitution to remove all 
doubts. 

Other Governors, other ways, 
is perhaps the Centre’s view. 


Charge of the 
Syco Brigade 


“THE organisers of the recent All- 
India Conference of Lawyers 
should feel ashamed of themselves: 
they could not prevent even a 
well-oiled command. performance 
from going awry. Those who have 
been feeling that Indira Gandhi 
can still be saved from her friends 
must have received quite a jolt. 





TIME POMPOUS 


Indira Gandhi is at the helm `of 
affairs. In fact itis the outstanding 
and undisputed national leadership 
of Smt, Indira Gandhi today which 
seems to be stifling the weakness 
of the present system. But no nation 
can confine its concern to the pre- 
sent or the immediate future with- 
out inviting disaster. And no system 
of government can last long which 
is out of tune with the political ex- 
periences of the country in the past 
and is ill-equipped to preserve the 
ideals or attain the objectives laid by 
the Constitution of that country. 
Future reflects the present which in 
turn reflects the past. T.S. Eliot 
wrote 

“Time present and time past 

are both perhaps present in time 

future 
and time future contained in time 
ast os 


i past. 

— From Aims and Objects of All- 
India Conference of Lawyers, releas- 
ed by its Chairman, Madan Bhatia, 
New Delhi. 


p 


The pretence of the show being 
the beginning of a “national 
debate” on the functioning of our 
system and not of a campaign for 
the ultimate establishment of 
authoritarian rule, is pretty thin. 

The process, so far as the 
public are concerned, started with 
a “memorandum” to the Prime 
Minister in mid-August, submit- 
ted by a bunch of sycophants 
headed by Madan Bhatia, one of 
Indira Gandhi’s lawyers. The 
memorandum was nothing more 
than an absurd, hysterical attack 
on the Opposition. The brave bat- 
talion would not allow “the man- 
date which the people have given 
to you to mould the destiny of 
nation” to be “frustrated.” (Note 
the “you”). On the conference 
agenda the “role of the Opposi- 
tion” was followed by a question: 
“Is there any better form than the 
present system of government...?” 
The ‘Aims and Objects’ document 
made the aim quite clear — the 
lawyers of the country were “to 
arise as a class”, formulate “a 
better alternative democratic sys- 
tem” and thus “bring about a 
constitutional revolution.” 

It was good for the credibility 
of the legal fraternity that a small 
bunch of Congress-I non-entities 
in lawyers’ clothing could not get 
away with it. The proponents of 
the presidential system were isola- 
ted. It is naive to imagine that this 
was because of the “non-committal 
tone set by Mrs Gandhi in her 
inaugural address”, as one of the 
dailies would have us believe. 
Indira Gandhi was merely testing 
out the reaction, as on other issues 
and occasions, so as to map out 
her strategy — or tactics if you 
like. This is not to suggest that the 
assembled lawyers, on whose con- 
ference a lot of money appears to 
have been spent, are the bravest 
of the brave. Such a compliment 
cannot be paid to many categories 
of professionals, including many 
journalists, despite all the noise 
they make from time to time. 

What the select band of lawyers 
did finally was bad enough 
anyway. One of the resolutions 
passed endorsed the propagandist 
memorandum whose purpose was 
only to denigrate the Opposition 
and deify the Prime Minister; 
the other resolution too was direc- 
ted against the Opposition for 
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daring to criticise “Mrs ‘Gandhi 
and members of her family.” 
Whether these lawyer-revolution- 
aries consider themselves part of 
the family is not clear. Worst of 
all, the conference has been madea 
“permanent body”. Which means, 
of course, that the participating 
worthies believe their patron will 


be a permanent feature at the top. 
Perhaps they took the cue from 
the relevant astrologers. 

What not only lawyers every- 
where but also other professionals 
and thinking people should:do is, 
first, not to take the episode, 
despite its farcical side, lightly, 
and second, to educate the masses 


about the sinister designs of any 


- person or persons to get total hold 


over the country by pseudo-con- 
stitutional means. The taste of 
1975-76 should linger for a few 
generations. Even renewed love for 
“intellectuals” should not mislead 
anyone. 


October 28 Observer 





Dharm , Narain: 
A Tribute 


K. SUBBARAO 


p roressor Dharm Narain pas- 

sed away in a nursing home in 
Washington on October 4, 1980. 
His untimely death at the age of 
55 removes from the contemporary 
academic scene a person who made 
substantial contribution to Indian 
economic studies and to economic 
policy. 

Dharm Narain was born on 
November 5, 1925, in Chhippi- 
wara, Dharampura (near Jama 
Masjid) in Old Delhi. His child- 
hood was spent in Jama Masjid 
area where he studied in a madarsa 
having sons of both the rich 
and the poor together on its rolls. 
Dharm Narain was proud of hav- 
ing studied in a madarsa where he 
learnt many things which are 
denied to a student of a modern 
public school. Dharm Narain com- 
bined this madarsa background 
with graduate and post-graduate 
education in the most sophistica- 
ted college of Delhi University, 
St. Stephen’s College. Asa stu- 
dent, Dharm Narain came in 


touch with socialist thought and: 


progressive movements in the 
country. 


Dharm Narain began his teach- 
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_ field of empirical 


ing career in Hansraj College of 
Delhi University in 1950, and 
from there he was picked up by 
Professor V.K.R.V. Rao to join 
the Institute of Economic Growth 
in 1957 as a Research Fellow. It 
was at the Institute that some of 
his outstanding contributions on 
acreage and price movements, 
marketed surplus, and agricul- 
tural price policy came in quick 
succession. These contributions 
brought him into great promi- 
nence. in the academic world. 
This in fact was the most produc- 
tive period of Dharm Narain’s 
life when he impressed foreign 
scholars of the eminence of Joan 
Robinson, Simon Kuznets and 


. many others with his abilities and 


attainments. He also became a 
model for young Indian resear- 
chers.. 

Dharm Narain’s early seminal 
work on the distribution of mar- 
ketable surplus of agricultural 
produce was a _ path-breaking 
work which continues to be refer- 
red. to even today. He set very 
high standards of work in the 
research for 
himself as well as for others. He 
believed that even small advances 
in the empirical field required im- 
mense patience in the examination 
and interpretation of data. In his 
view, empirical knowledge advan- 
ced not by leaps and bounds but 
inch by inch. He was as rigorous 
in logic as he was refined and 
meticulous in his style of work- 
ing. 
From the Institute, Dharm 
Narain soon moved on to the 
arena of policy-making, first as a 
Member and subsequently as 
Chairman of the Agricultural 
Prices Commission, Government 
of India. In this capacity he 
brought about a number of 
‘changes in the administered pric- 
ing policy for various commodi- 
ties. He carried on at the policy 
level an unceasing fight againt the 


pressures of the kulak lobby. 

Dharm Narain took the oppor- 
tunity to spend some years as 
Visiting Professor at Cornell 
University during the mid-seven- 
ties, where his work on Growth of 
Productivity in Indian Agriculture 
was carried out. This contained a 
refreshingly new and imaginative 
approach to the problem of sour- 
ces Of agricultural output increase, 
leading to important conclusions 
about policies relevant to accelera- 
ted growth with equity in agri- 
cultural production. 

He then took up a senior as- 
Signment at the International 
Food Policy Research Institute, 
Washington. At the time of his 
death, he was productively engag- 
ed at the Washington Institute, as 
evidenced by several of his un- 
published papers on foodgrains 
growth and poverty, variations in 
cropping intensity, etc. 

Dharm Narain’s publications 
touch upon not only agricultural] 
economics (marketed surplus, im- 
pact of price movement on areas 
under selected crops in India, 
growth of productivity in Indian 
agriculture), but, in collaboration 
with VKRV Rao, on foreign aid 
and India’s economic develop- 
ment. He had been a member of 
a number of important expert 
committees of the Government of 
India, for example, the Sugar 
Commission (1964-65) and the 
Committee on Taxation of Agri- 
cultural Wealth and Income. He 
was also Chairman of the Expert 
Committee on Crop Insurance 
(1970). 

Dharm Narain will be remem-: 
bered as an outstanding Indian 
agricultural economist and policy- 
maker and as a man with rich 
human qualities. His death has 


‘created a sense of irreparable loss 


not only to his family members, 
but to the professional community 
and his numerous friends and 
admirers, QO 
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Profile of 
New-breed 
Chief Minister 


G.N. ACHARYA 


ERE is no shortage of men of stupidity and arrog- 

ance — particularly among Chief Ministers. 
Right now, there are enough to make up a present- 
able procession. Sheikh Abdullah of Jammu and 
Kashmir would perhaps win the first place in any 
leadership competition to head the procession — on 
sheer merits. But he would have faced keen rivalry 
from Chenna Reddy of Andhra — now alas a broken 
idol, unless the master artiste at New Delhi decides 
to pick up the pieces from the roadside dust, make 
them whole, and put it on a pedestal soon. 

Gundu Rao of Karnataka has already earned un- 
enviable notoriety for boorishness. His publicity 
methods are probably as unsubtle as everything else 
about him. Abdul Rehman Antulay of Maharashtra 
is no mean competitor, though his showing is often 
cleverly muffled, and mostly unpublicised. This is be- 
cause Maharashtra’s Chief Ministers have an inher- 
ited skill of news management, from the days of Y.B. 
‘Chavan, first Chief Minister of unilingual Maha- 
rashtra. 

Chavan was a master-craftsman. He dealt with 
everyone, even the Opposition, with a deft hand. 
Right in the midst of a session ‘of the legislature, he 


would not hesitate to visit the. Opposition in conclave. - 


I have heard one of his own partymen humorously 


remark: “Our Chief has become a prisoner of the 


Opposition.” Antulay, though he has uttered words 
of contempt about Chavan, seems to have no con- 
tempt for this one skill. Perhaps it has become a tradi- 
tion of the Maharashtra Government’s publicity 
bureaucracy., ; 

This remark is provoked by a couple of instances, 
one of egomania and another of boorishness, that 
has come to my notice, as suppressed news items; or 
may be there are so many such that the Press cannot 
afford to take notice. Both stories, however, are 
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Worth telling. The first concerns a pamphlet; and the 
second, an infinitely worthy person. 

On October 2, the Maharashtra, Government initi- 
ated a scheme of pensions for old and destitute per- 
sons, plus grants for needy rural artisans. The scheme 
is named after — who else? — Sanjay Gandhi. A 
pamphlet was produced explaining the scheme, carry- 
ing a portrait of the hero after whom the scheme was 
named. After the Government Press at Charni Road 
had printed off the copies, some chamcha of the Chief 
Minister suggested to him that it should also have 
contained a portrait of A.R. Antulay. Promptly 
orders went forth to the press to burn the old pam- 
phlets — all the print order of 50,000 copies. Orders 
carried out. Losses? Taxpayers’, certainly not of the 
Chief Minister or his chamcha. 

The second story relates to Godavari Parulekar — 
grand-daughter of the renowned Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale. She and her husband, S.Y. Parulekar, were 
members of the Servants of India Saciety, both devo- 
ted social workers. But they were forced out by the 
conservative majority then headed by Hridayanath 
Kunzru, because they participated in the organisation 
and conduct. of the first strike of textile workers for 


= dearness allowance, during the last war, in 1940. 


Only N.M. Joshi (Joshi Bua, doyen of the labour 
movement in Maharashtra) stood by them. For this 
offence he too was retired. 

I remember the vitality of Godavari’s leadership. 
during that strike. The police banned the use of loud- 
speakers. It didn’t daunt her. I have heard her speak 
at Shivaji Park, without amplifiers, and make herself 
heard. I have also heard the performance of her hus- 
band, S.V. Parulekar, who was a member of the pre- 
war Legislative Assembly under the 1935 Constitu- 
tion. That short-lived Congress Government, with 


: B.G. Kher as Premier (that was the title those days), 


faced a small but remarkable opposition with four 
star performers. 

May be, this little sortie into irrelevance is worth 
while. The first of them was Dr. B.R. Ambedkar. 
He thundered in the best tradition of the Mother of 
Parliaments. Most of his speeches went over the 
heads of the rank-and-file members. But today, in 
the cold Assembly records, they may make exhilara- 
ting reading for any enterprising researcher. 

Then there was Jamnadas Mehta, witty, sharp- 
tongued, a stinging wasp that could not be checked 
even by G.V. Mavlankar, the Speaker, who later 
made such a successful Speaker of the Lok Sabha. 


. The third was S.H. Jhabwala, the whimsical old 


Labour leader, who as a detainee in the Meerut 
Conspiracy Case, wrote devotional poems. He was 
the expert on Labour matters. 

It was Parulekar who delivered the hammer blows. 
I have seen Kher go red in the face when Parulekar 


lambasted the Congress Government for its failures. 


But when he met either or both the Parulekats out- 
side, he was very humble and polite in greeting them 
and talking to them. During the war, even the 
British bureaucrats were polite and courteous, because 
their sincerity as social workers was appreciated by 


everyone. 
After the death of her husband, Godavari went to 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Why Anti-Marwari 
Agitation 
in Orissa? 


PATIT PABAN MISRA 


TH western part of Orissa is an economically back- 
ward region with an agrarian economy. There 
was hardly any economic development under colonial 
rule. Economic development after Independence has 
moved at-snail’s pace, the Hirakud Dam and the 
Rourkela Steel Plant being the exceptions. The ills of 
an under-developed society are to be found here. The 
recent agitation started over a trivial issue. But it 
took a serious turn resulting in destruction of pro- 
perty worth crores of rupees. 

The Marwaris are a flourshing lot in western 
Orissa. They have predominating influence in the 
business life of both urban and rural areas. In the 
villages they have a major say in day-to-day economic 
activities. They give people loans at high rates of 
interest! some manipulate artificial scarcity -of com- 
modities and raise prices. They have started purchas- 
ing land also. To the average western Orissan, the 


Marwaris look like money-making machines. Apart - 


from their ‘philanthropic’ activities, Marwaris con- 
tribute substantial sums to politicians. . 

In the wake of unprecedented floods in Sambalpur, 
students began to collect donations. On September 
20 some students of G.M. College, one of the premier 
educational institutions of western Orissa, had gone 
to the Marwari-dominated Khetrajpur area (nerve- 
centre of business of Sambalpur and nearby areas) to 
collect donations. They were asked to come the next 
day. On September 21, the students went again, and 
there was a heated argument. The students were 


RE ——e—ee—e— 
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beaten up and the former general secretary of G.M. 


College Union, Surya Kumar Bohidar, was admitted 
to hospital with multiple fracture. There followed, 
stray incidents of burning and looting. The Titilagarh- 


Rourkela passenger train was held up at Sambalpur 


and, some Marwaris were beaten up. Prohibitory 
orders under Section 144 were promulgated. The 
trouble spread to other parts of the district. On Sep- 
tember 23, some students returning from Sambalpur 
to Hirakud were beaten up by hired. goondas. In 
retaliation two Marwari shops were looted. In the 
town of Burla, the target was a Marwari shop, which 
was hoarding kerosene. The agitation spilt over to 
Kalahandi, ‘Sundergarh, Dhenkanal and “Bondh 
districts. 

In Balangir district the agitation took a very 
serious turn. Balangir was in the limelight of Orissa 
Politics because of the late Rajendra Narayan Singh-~ 
deo. It was also the citadel of the Ganatantra Pari- 
shad, which later merged with the Swatantra Party. 
On September 28, within hours crores worth of pro- 
perty belonging to Marwaris was destroyed. Anti- 
social elements hada good time. In the towns to 
Titilagarh, Patnagarh, Sonepur, Loisingha, Tusura, 
Tarava and Kantabanj, there were incidents of looting 
of shops of Marwaris. In Binka, a village on the 
bank of the Mahanadi, one died in police firing. 
Fifty persons were injured, including the D.S.P. On 
October 1, shoot-at-sight orders were issued in 
Balangir and Binka. There was no coordination bet- 
ween the student leaders of Balangir and Sambalpur. 
Suresh Pujari, president of G.M. College Union, got 
a gift of bangles and saris from Rattan Maharana, 
president of Rajendra College, Balangir. There was 
no support from Balangir to the Sambalpur bandh of 
October 6. 

On October 2, the Congress-I leaders of Balangir, 
Prasanna Kumar Pal, Ramesh Singh Bhoi and. 
Muzaffar Khan, accused the Lok Dal and the RSS of ` 
fomenting trouble. However, the RSS, which is 
trying to emerge as a force, is backed by the Mar- 
waris. On October 11, Rajendra Narayan Sahu,’ 
President of the Orissa unit the ABVP, said the State 
Government should pay compensation to the affected 
Marwaris and promise them safety. 

Politicians started fishing in troubled waters, and 
both the ruling and opposition parties were guilty, 
though each side blamed the other. 

The Marwaris were in great trouble and this agita- 
tion has shown that they will be easy targets of public 
wrath. There was an exodus of some Mdrwaris from 
rural to urban areas. Jt was reported that about 500 
Marwari families had fled to Raipur in Madhya 
Pradesh. It is not as if only Marwaris are profiteers. 
This is true of other ‘business men also. But the 
‘a have been identified as profiteers per excel- 
ence. l 

The presence of CRP battalions checked any 
further damage to Marwari property. On October 3, 
80 Marwaris of Khetrajpur apologised to the students 
for the incident of September 21. They promised that 
there would be no untoward incidents in future and 
if the Government imposed price control, the Mar- 
waris would obey. Changing its tune, the Utkal. 

(Continued on pagé 9) 
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WEST BENGAL 


Storm 
over 
Tagore Primer 


A TEACHER 


mL 
The report that West Bengal Government’s 


Higher Secondary Council of Education has 
decided to withdraw Rabindranath Tagore’s Sahaj 
Path from the syllabus of primary schools, has 
evoked widespread protest from the leading Ben- 
gali intellectuals, both Marxist and non-Marxist. 


These include, among others, such distinguished | 


‘personalities as Sushobhan Sarkar, Niharranjan 
Ray, Krishna Kripalani, Premendra Mitra, 
Rabindra Das Gupta, Gopal Haldar and Viveka- 
nanda Mukherjee. The article here deals with 
Tagore’s primer in detail written by a senior 
“educationist of West Bengal who prefers anony- 
mity to any adverse discrimination by persons 

| in authority whose mindless action has touched 
off this controversy. — Editor 
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Perry years ago, in May 1930, Rabindranath 
Tagore had written for the beginners in Bengali 
Sahaj Path or Easy Lessons in reading for the child- 
ren of his institution at Santiniketan. The same 
year, in September, the poet visited the Soviet Union. 
He was nearly seventy at that time. 

The word Sahaj or easy is significant. More than a 
hundred years ago, another pioneer had written text 
books for the beginners — the first in Bengal). Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar had felt the necessity for Ben- 
gali primers — something distinct from Sanskrit — 
though, perhaps at that time it could not but be based 
somewhat on Sanskrit. Children before 1930 started 
their lessons with Vidyasagar’s Barna Parichaya or 


‘introduction to the alphabet. Vidyasagar’s lessons 


would now seem to us to be examples in a code of 


- conduct. His Kathamala was based on Aesop’s Fables. 


But one can understand the reason when one keeps 
in mind the profile ‘of the society of those days and 
of the bitter struggle Vidyasagar had to wage against 
the forces of superstition and obscurantism of ortho- 
dox Hinduism.of those days. Education alone, both 
Vidyasagar and Rabindranath had realised, could 
bring enlightenment to the people steeped in ignor- 
ance and superstition. Hence both of them had to 
begin from the beginning. They had not only felt the 
utter stupidity of the methods of teaching students 
to learn by rote, the inert unconcern of the teachers 
but had felt as well that it was their social duty to 
write primers for the children. Hence at the age of 
nearly seventy Rabindranath produced Sahaj Path. 
Further, both tried to bring about basic changes in 
the outlook and attitude towards the learners. 

Tagore made it even ‘easier’ for the small children 
of Shantiniketan. For the book has illustration by 
Nandlal Bose the great artist and the layout is also 
attractive compared to most of the atrocious looking 
books which have been and are still being approved 
by our Education Departments. 

What did Rabindranath try to achieve through this 
text book? We know from many of his writings his 
views on education, views which were not just venti- 
lated at seminars and meetings but were actually 


_translated into action. 


As Vidyasagar had felt the urge to ‘educate’, in the 
full sense of the term, the degenerated society of the 
nineteenth century Calcutta, Rabindranath had also 
wanted the identification of the town-bred middle 
class children with the natural landscape and parti- 
cularly with the simple common people of the village 
without whom the landscape or the land becomes 
devoid of all meaning. They are toiling people with 
strong physique, courage and generous mind-people 
who were oppressed but lost neither their vitality nor 
their dignity. 

The lessons of Sahaj Path are all in the drilling in 
the Bengali alphabet, of words, and sounds, vowels 
and consonants. In one of his passages he writes: 

The rains have come. It is no longer warm. The 
springs of the mountains of Shillong have swelled up. 
There are occasional rumblings of thunder and flashes 
of lightning. The Karnaphuli river is in spate. It has 
flooded the fields of mustard crops. The yard of 
Durganath’s hut is submerged in water; The bamboo 
partitions have broken down. The poor cows are in 
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miserable condition. The peasants have no work.. 

Contrast these lines depicting the lot of the pea- 
sants with the lines ending the passage: - 

The master (the landlord obviously) is going along 
with his rain coat on. He is followed by his ‘ardal?’ 
Turki Mian... 

Another passage on a rainy day ends as follows: 

The Bostomi (colloqual Bengali for Vaishnayi or 
a woman following Vaishnava faith) has come to Sing. 
Don’t be cruel by keeping her standing outside. She 
will be drenched in the rains. She will suffer. 

The river Karnaphuli now flows through Bangla- 
desh. The poet may be blamed as ‘back-dated’ 
because he did not live to witness his country being 
partitioned. But that perhaps is not his fault, and 
more, that perhaps does not permit any one to dis- 
card Sahaj Path as not representing a proper sense of 
geography. Sahaj Path does not fail to represent 
. strong sense of history, and social consciousness 
which is beyond Partition and redrawing the border 
by the modern Radcliffs. 

The next lesson is on the sound and spellings: kka, 
Ua, Chhha, Nda, End, etc: 

It is late in the night. Is there anybody knocking 
at the door? No it’s the wind. The jackals are 
howling in the Ullapara meadows. The rumble of the 
thunder sounds like a Tonga (Ekka) passing.... 

Then he mentions different sounds of the night — 
the whimpering of a puppy, the hooting of the owl, 
the banging of a door, the mewing of a cat in the 
kitchen. And finally he says: ` 

“Are you afraid? Are’nt you ashamed of yourself ?” 
He dispels the fear frm the chiid’s mind that asso- 
ciates night and darkness with a sense of insecurity 
and apprehension. There is already light in the eas- 
tern sky. He suggests a morning walk. He feels the 
wet grass under his feet. It is time for Reverend 
Anderson and the teacher (Pandit Mashai) to come. 

In another lesson on the drilling of other sounds 
and spellings, Tagore tells a story which reveals in 
the simplest possible language the social relation 
between the man who builds the boat and the man 
who buys that: 

Bhaktaram’s boats are made of strong wood. He 
sells them cheap to Saktinath. Saktinath and his bro- 
thers live in the fisher-men’s locality in a big house.... 

One hardly fails to understand the- social status of 
Bhaktaram and Saktinath. But the story has some- 
thing more to say. Once Saktinath, accompanied 
by his darwan Akram, went on a tiger hunting ex- 
pedition. The expedition failed, the tiger could not 
be killed, and Saktinath and Akram lost their way in 
the jungle. Finally, after many an adventure they met, 


a group of wood-cutters in the outskirts of the jungle. - 


Both the hunters were tired and needed food and 
care. The wood-cutters took them to their village 
where Saktinath and Akram were fed with honey and 
perched rice and goat’s milk. Before leaving for 
home, Saktinath with his money-can-buy-everything 
attitude, offered a ten rupee note to the village 
headman who came to escort them safely to the river 
bank. The headman politely refused the tips and said: 
“Pardon me, sir, I can not take money. It will be 


going against my Dharma (convictions).’”” Money can - 


not buy the soul of a man. particularly if he isa 
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simple village folk. Can any one miss this message 
in the lesson? That is the image of`a toiling man 
drawn by Tagore in Sakaj Path for the children, an 
image which rises to its full stature but one must have 
eyes to spot it. 

One after another the characters are portrayed 
through the word-structures and with deep sympathy 
not only for the most vulnerable section of the people 
but even for three wounded dacoits. 

We come across the story of Biswambhar Babu, 
the village doctor and his servant Sambhu who were 
attacked by a band of dacoits at night in a jungle 
when Biswambhar Babu was going to see a patient in 
a distant village. The dacoits were five in number 
but Sambhu, known for his courage and strength, 
confronted them alone with a broken handle of the 
doctor’s palanquin. Three of the dacoits were seri-- 
ously wounded and two others escaped in fear. Then 
the following conversation takes place between the 
Doctor and Sambhu: 


Biswambhar Babu : ‘Sambhu’ ` 


Sambhu : “Yes, sir’ 

Biswambhar > ‘Now bring out the (medical) 
box.’ 

Sambhu : “Why, sir, what will you do 
With it?’ . 

Biswambhar : “Those three men are to be 


‘attended to. Their wounds 
are to be bandaged.’ 


RECENTLY, the news that the Left Front Govern- 

ment in West Bengal is about to withdraw ` Sahaj 
Path from the beginners’ class had naturally caused a 
great commotion in Bengal. Eminent personalities in 
the field of education and literature have come out in 
protest against such a move. The statements of both 
the Education Minister and ‘representative of the 
Council of Education are not satisfactory — A selec- 
tion of writings of different authors including Tagore 


, is not desirable for a child of six. Such selections are 


already a part of the syllabus of the next higher 
classes. They include extracts from Sukumar Ray, 
Nazrul Islam, Satyen Dutta and others. 

It is true that times have changed. But is’nt it 
better to take note of these changes in other subjects 
instead of restricting the child’s horizon by barriers 
of time, class, and narrow interests? The statement of 
a high-up in the Higher Secondary Education Council 
of West Bengal assures us patronisingly that the new 
selection being prepared for the primary students, 
will contain ‘plenty of Tagore’ and that the ‘sentiment - 
for Tagore’ is well understood. It is not a question of 
sentiment, neither is it a matter of quantity of Tagore , 
to be studied. Sahaj Path is a complete whole and it 
has to be retained. Pitting Tagore against Sukumar 
Ray. in the same statement betrays Machiavellism of 
a politician instead of showing the depth of experi- 
ence of an educationist and popular teacher. 

It is therefore time that the teachers of West Bengal 
who have played a glorious role in their own mové- 
ment, realised that the end-products at their place of 
work are human beings and not files. The main aim 
of their profession is “to inspire’ and not just “to 
inform”. Mechanical approach to children must be 
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teplaced by human approach. Organisational interests 
and narrow politickings should be kept far away 
from the schools at least from the primary schools. 
Much depends upon the teachers who play a vital 
role in making the lesson interesting and there is scope 
for ample improvisation for doing so. 

Aldous Huxley in his Reflections on Tagore says: 
“Tagore realised very clearly that education as it now 
stands, is primarily an education on the verbal level, 
on the level of concepts, and that the non-verbal 
side of man, the. whole physiological, emotional, 
imaginative, non-rational side of human beings was 
left almost completely uneducated. 

“He said that to-achieve his perfection man must 
be vitally savage and mentally civilised. Tagore, did 
not, of course, believe that human being should be 
vitally savage in the sense of being violent and brutal, 
He believed that the vital savage should be recognis~ 
ed, accepted and directed. With this end -in view he 
made use of all kinds of psycho-physical techniques, 
designed to train the perceptions of the boys and 
girls, to train their imagination, to train the whole 
human being, instead of confining education to the 
purely verbal and conceptual level.” 

When Tagore visited the Soviet Union fifty years 
ago the Soviet pedagogues were deeply impressed by 
Tagore’s views on education as also by his experi- 
ments in this field. And Tagore in his turn, was over- 
joyed to see many of his dreams, in this respect, had 
been realised in the Soviet Union. He wanted to 
Know if the Soviet experts were applying Paviov’s 


New-breed Chief Minister (Conrd. from p. 5) 


the Adivasi areas of Thana district, and did such 
pioneering ‘work among the Warlis that they used 
refer to her as Goda Rani. She has written a book 
about her life and work in Marathi: Jevha Manus 
Jaga Hoto (When Man Awakes). Although not 
meant to be a literary work, it is so moving that it 
has won a Sahitya Academy Award. It was this lady, 
now around 75, who called at the Mantralaya by 
appointment (on September 22 ~or 23) to meet the 
Chief Minister. ) 

Her purpose was the most humane. It seems, as 
is happening everywhere, timber contractors, in 
collusion with Forest Department staff, are destroy- 
ing forests in the Adivasi areas of Nasik district. 
When complaints are made, the police allege that the 
Adivasis are doing it, dragging them to police stations 
and persecuting them in ways that have become 
notorious in present-day India. Godavari: wanted to 


Why Anti-Marwari Agitation ? 
(Continued from page 6) 


Prantiya Marwari Sammilani on October 8 blamed 
_ acertain group of students for the incident. On the 
same day BJP leaders of MP, L.R. Agrawala and 
P.L. Khandewal, reached Balangir. They charged the 
police with inefficiency. 
' Trouble subsided due to the closing down of educa- 
tional institutions and the presence of the CRP. The 
total number of arrests was 655 including some girls. 
The situation continues to remain tense. On October 
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theory to this task of edticating the children. 

Tagore was no mere amateur in the field of educa- 
tion whose primers one may set aside with impunity. 
He was, indeed, a specialist with a broad, modern 
scientific and very imaginative outlook. It is because 
of this and not just being swayed by ‘Tagore senti- 
ment’ that the most eminent intellectuals of West 
Bengal today have come out against the Government 
proposal to tamper with Sahaj Path. 

Tagore has definitely some message to convey to 
his readers and children can easily catch that. Only 
the blind and the bureaucrat fail to realise that. In 
his verses and long narrative poems in Sahaj Path 
we see the same sympathy and scientific mind 
working: 

Yesterday the branches were empty 

Today they are blooming with flowers: 

How does it happen? Oh! gardener, fell me, 

Tow does it happen? 

Rabindranath did not bring out the hands of God 
to solve this mystery. Rains, air and sun-shine — he 
informs us in his verses, are responsible for this 
wonderful creation overnight. Tagore was no dialec- 
tician but he could see in the creation of nature the 
dialectical process of ‘negation to negation’. Now, 
must a Marxist negate him or learn from him? That 
depends on his Marxism. Perhaps Tagore might have 
wondered with his infinite sense of humour whether 
these Marxists who want to cast his Sakaj Path to 
dustbin are not nearer to Marx Brothers than to Karl 
Marx. LI (October 23, 1980) 


draw the Chief Minister’s attention to this continuing 
‘atrocity. 

She was in high fever. But having taken an 
appointment, she did not want to call it off. But the 
wretched Chief Minister kept the veteran social 
worker waiting in his ante-room for an hour. That 
was as long as she could stand it. She then burst into 
the room and gave him a dressing down. Used to 
slavish deference by virtue of his office, this new- 
‘breed, boorish Chief Minister hardly knew who was 
talking to him. Chief Ministers are not expected to 
know about Academy Award winners. It would haye 
been another matter if she had been associated with 
smuggling or some such activity. 
~ Antulay remained frozen in his chair. Only after- 
wards, it fell to his entourage to see that nothing of 
this appeared in the Press in Maharashtra. The by- 
election at Shrivardhan, Kulaba district (due on 
November 23) where his political life is at stake, 
looms large in his fevered imagination. O 


. 13, in the town of Kesinga, prohibitory orders were 


imposed after a student leader, Bijoy Jena, was 
arrested. Marwaris closed down their shops. It is 
difficult to say what will happen after schools and 
colleges reopen on October 28. 

The movement has gained political colour, but 
essentially, it is economic. Tne students have little 
hope for the future. Employment prospects are bleak. 
Also, price rise coupled with non-availability of com- 
modities like sugar and kerosene have made the 
common people angry. The September 21 incident 
was only the small spark providing the pretext. Q 


PRESIDENTIAL atnerton 
Does America 
Really 

Have a Choice? 


ALAN WOLFE 
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Will the US Presidential election next week 
make any great difference to. the world? Or 
even to the majority of the American people? 
The author, a prominent American sociologist |- 
on the staff of Queens College, New York City, 
makes a perceptive assessment of the perfor- 
mance of successive, American Administrations 
in the domestic sphere and in international 
affairs. The analysis of the Carter regime is 
particularly instructive, apart from being topical. 
We reproduce here, with due acknowledgement, 
excerpts from the author’s contribution publish- 
ed in the Socialist Review (No 50-51, 1980) 
of the USA—Editor 





TH American Century, it. seems, lasted little more 
than twenty-five years. In 1945, the future 
seemed bright. A series of favourable conditions — 
potential economic growth; the lessons of planning 
induced by war; hegemony in the world economy, 
absence of external military threats; and sympathy 
from all over the Third World — together gave the 
United States an unusual opportunity to create a 
political and economic system that could last. At the 
present time, everything seems in ruins. Growth has 
become stagflation; energy for attacking social pro- 
blems has disappeared; the dollar is cursed; and 
foreign threats are invoked so often that they are 
becoming real. Rarely in history has so great an 
` opportunity been squandered in so short a time. 

Since the end of World War I, neither political 
party took upon itself the task of restructuring Ameri- 
can society to deal with the faults that had led to and 
sustained the Great Depression. As the party of 
business, the Republicans rarely recognised that pro- 
blems even existed, preferring to wage their national 
election campaigns around symbolic (and demagogic) 
themes. The Democrats were also concerned to win 
the support of business, but wanted as well to fashion 
a programme with majority appeal. They relied on 
economic growth as an alternative to fundamental 
reform. So long as economic growth took place, the 
Democrats were the dominant party. As a result of 
the decision by both parties not to mobilise new 
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majorities atound dynamic progtartimés, & cycle WA8 
established, in which the Democratic would come to 
power and, unable to carry out fundamental reforms, 
would instil in the electorate a cynicism that would 
enliven Republican fortunes. Once the Republicans 
came to power, however, their own insubstantial 
policies would slowly tire, preparing the way for a 
return of the Democrats and the start of a new cycle. 

So comfortable was the pattern, premised as it was 
on the assumption that one would come to power 
soon enough if one simply did nothing, that neither 
party had any incentive to address the structural 
transformations that made the whole pattern possible: 
the declining productivity of monopoly capital; in- 
creasing challenges to American hegemony; structural 
unemployment and inflation; and the outflow of 
sy ee that was weakening the dollar — to name 
a few. l 

By 1968, a substantial gap between economic and 
political realities had made itself felt in American 
society. Lyndon Johnson’s Vietnam War and Great 
Society were premised upon economic conditions 
(like a growing surplus, controllable inflation, and 
American dominance of the world economy) that no 
longer existed. Unable to recognise the depths of the 
crisis, Hubert Humphrey ran for President in that 
year still pledged to policies that the electorate, ins- 
tinctively, knew would fail. It seemed, especially 
after the stunning Republican victory of 1972, that 
the Democrats would be in severe political trouble. 

Eight years of Republican rule between 1968 and 
1976, however, made it clear that the Republicans 
were not much of an alternative. If the Democrats 
could not develop an economics to match their polij- 
tics, the Republicans were unable to develop a poli- 
tics to match their economics. Nixon, unlike Johnson 
or Kennedy, was aware of the depths of the econo- 
mic crisis, and some of his policies — like the imposi- 
tion of wage and price controls, the decision to 
change the role of the dollar as an international 
currency exchange, the encouragement of trade with 
Communist-bloc countries, and the tendency toward 
protectionism — were more economically realistic 
than the Utopian incantations of growth invoked by 
his opponents. But Nixon had an insufficient political 
base from which to pursue these changes. The Demo- 
crats still dominated Congress; Nixon made few 
efforts to revitalise the Republican Party and even 
tried to undermine it from time to time. A policy based 
upon periodic recessions could not be bent to win over- 
whelming popular support. Nixon, and then Ford, 
were popular in business and conservative circles, but 
they left the Republicans as much a minority party 
as it had been when they began. 

By the time Jimmy Carter became President, the 
United States was in a stalemate, with neither an 
economic policy nor a political coalition that 
could govern the country effectively. Economical- 
ly, the situation was quite disturbing. During the 
Nixon-Ford years unemployment crept up, and by 
1975 an economist at the Brookings Institution 
was pointing out “the longest and deepest post-war 
recession,” with the official unemployment rate sur- 
passing eight per cent. According to orthodox econo- 
mic theory, recessions should at least temper price 
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increases, but the rate at which prices were going up 
was actually steeper than the rate at which jobs were 
disappearing. Meanwhile, the US continued to 
register negative balances in its payments, while other 
countries narrowed the gap between themselves and 
the American dynamo. Finally, in 1973, OPEC in- 
creased drastically its price'on.the single most impor- 
tant commodity affecting the American economy and 
thereby brought public recognition of the limits to 
reliance on unrestrained growth. The entire econo- 
mic picture called for some radical departures in 
policy-making. 

' Diagnosis was one thing, prescription another. 
New policies could not be undertaken without new 
political coalitions to support them, yet the political 
stalemate was fully as deep as the economic. The 
policy elites were in disarray, arguing over the fallout 
- from Vietnam and divided between free-traders and 
protectionists. The labour movement, in the past a 
crucial source of electoral support for the Democratic 
Party, was shrinking as fast as the attacks upon it 
were increasing. Political coalitions are revitalised 
through broad-based mobilisations, yet neither party 
seemed comfortable with the potential dynamism that 
existed outside of Washington: the civil rights and 
anti-war movements at first, then the women’s move- 
ment, and the anti-nuclear and ecology movements 
later. Because of the increasing gap between politics 
and the difficult economic and social situation facing 
ordinary people, political participation reached new 
lows: only 28 per cent of the eligible voters, for 
example, would elect Jimmy Carter President in 1976. 
Together the lack of dynamism in the economy and 
the lack of options in the party system reinforced the 
impasse, and as a result, the optimism of American 
life was being replaced by a politics of despair and 
resignation. 

. Into this situation stepped James Earl Carter. His 
administration faced a dilemma. If he tried to bring 
about structural reforms in the economy to slow 
inflation and increase employment, he would find 
himself first having to create a political coalition that 
could support such a programme. Any mobilisation, 
however, would subject Carter to dttack from the 
highly vocal defenders of the status quo who prefer 
stagnation, however debilitating, to any destabilising 
alternative. Yet if Carter opted to play it safe, he 
could ensure his short-term political popularity only 
to preside over worsening economic conditions. How- 
ever harmful unemployment and inflation were to 
ordinary people, they were much less harmful than 
serious structural reforms, from the perspective of the 
major corporations and to the various publics depen- 
dent upon them. The history of the Carter Adminis-' 
tration’s first term is the story of how, at first slowly 
and then rapidly, Carter adopted this perspective. 
By 1980, the President’s renomination seemed secure, 
but the economic problems facing the United States 
were deeper than ever, making a Republican victory 
in the 1980 election a distinct possibility... 

Carter’s various Economic Reports of the President 
were the most conservative documents from a 
Democrat since Grover Cleveland. In his 1978 
message, for example, Carter called for greater tax 
incentives to cause business to invest in sophisticated 
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equipment, arguing that the Kennedy Administra- 
tion’s ten per cent tax credit should be made perma- 
nent and be broadened to cover industrial and utility 
structures. Full employment was specifically rejected 
in this document, as the President called only for a 
“high employment” .economy. A Friedmanesque 
critique of government inefficiency achieved a promi- 
nent place, with little word about how economic 
concentration contributes to private-sector waste and 
suppression of innovation. ` A balanced budget was 
held out as nirvana, overturning the ‘‘fiscal revolution 
in America.” Skipping the title page, one would 
think, reading this document, that a laissez-faire 
economic theorist had suddenly been elected President 
of the United States, not a centrist Democrat.... 

Carter’s administration brought to an end the 
notion that the Democratic Party is particularly con- 
cerned with the needs of the poor. While raising the 
military budget and finding room in his heart for a 
massive spending programme on synthetic fuels, 
Carter slashed funds for housing, health, and public 
employment. He tried to cut back money for public 
transportation during an energy crisis, a policy so 
absurd that even the Administration seemed to 
realise it. He even tried to reduce  social-security 
payments — though through bipartisan agreement 
social security has not been a controversial issue 
since the 1930s. Carter’s chief domestic policy 
specialist, Stuart Eisenstadt, told reporters that the 
Democratic Party had to reshape its “historical 
mission” to help the poor. His main inflation fighter, 
Alfred Kahn, told the Urban League not to expect 
any attempts from the Carter Administration to 
improve the quality of life in America’s cities. None 
were forthcoming; the creation of a development 
bank to make lending easier was the sum total of 
Carter’s urban policy. On the national level there 
was 2 minimal national health insurance proposal, 
and that was about it. The remaining links between 
the vital centre and the New Deal were thus finally 
severed .... 

Carter’s administration was needlessly heartless. 
His plans were a burden to those with little money; 
compassion and decency counted little in_ this 
administration. That such a moral man could follow 
such immoral policies is a commentary on the 
schizophrenic character of public life in America. 
Yet Carter’s actions make sense politically. Poor 
people neither vote nor have trade associations in 
Washington; since they weren’t rioting, they weren’t 
heard. Energy corporations and the Pentagon received 
money from Carter because they were organised. 
Without an alternative to the politics of self-interest 
— without a statement of ideological principles that 
could mobilise people around a vision — Carter felt 
that he had little choice but to Jet the poor go in 
order to keep together the rest of the electoral base. 

Ironically, the decision to ignore claims of social 
justice did not help Carter. Not only would a crusade 
for social justice have tapped new sources of political 
energy among the currently apathetic, it would also 
have enabled its leader to seem to stand for some- 
thing more than .a passive brokership among vested 
interests. Having rejected that course, there was no 
direction for Carter to take except to prove that he 
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could be as heartless toward 
Republican. 

Jimmy Carter became President with little experience 
in or understanding of world events. That was one 
of the most interesting things about him. Unbeholden 
to the strategic theorists’ pre-occupation with the 
need for a Pax Americana, Carter was the first Demo- 
crat elected since Roosevelt who. was in a position to 
reject, once and for all, his party’s near-fatal marriage 


poor people as any 


to cold-war liberalism. Yet, at the same time, the ` 


man’s parochialism could also be a problem .... 

Long before the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan, 
the . Administration had decided to revive the cold 
war. Carter had already’tried out his new toughness 
over the issue of Soviet troops in Cuba in a way . that 
failed miserably. ‘He then tried to paint the embassy 
take-over in Iran as Moscow-inspired, only, after 


Afghanistan, to reverse ‘himself and to offer the- 


Ayatollah military aid. By‘1980, the President saw 
himself as a born-again Harry Truman, using a crisis 
in world affairs to achieve election against seemingly 
hopeless odds .... - 

Since the late 1940s, the size of the military budget 
has had as much to do with domestic politics as with 
threats to American security. Nothing in the Carter 
experience changed that trend. Determined to have 
SALT II treaty ratified by the Senate, Carter com- 
mitted himself to raising the military budget as high 
as need be in order to gain votes, irrespective of 
actual defence needs. (In the past, weapons were 


discussed and then their costs estimated, but under - 


Carter the costs were decided first and then the 
weapons chosen). This procedure put Carter at the 
mercy of -conservatives, who could continuously 
raise the price for their support of the treaty. By the 
time of Afghanistan, Carter had no bargaining posi- 
tion left. It seemed as if no Democrat could be 
President without a rise in the military budget, for 
the Republican Party (under which between 1968 and 
1976 defence spending had gone down as a percen- 
tage of GNP) uses its advantage of being out of 
power to accuse incumbent administrations of carry- 
ing out the policies that it began. (SALT and detente 
were Nixonian ventures, though the former began, 
but was suspended, under Johnson.) Carter, unwill- 
ing to break out of this pattern by trying to build a 
coalition for- an alternative, capitulated and the 
United States began a new round of expanding mili- 
tary expenditures. While meeting the threat from the 
Right has always been more important to the cold-war 


liberals than sympathy from the Left, Truman and ' 


Kennedy had favourable economic’ conditions for 
increased military expenditure, and Carter did not. 
His increases meant that.the funds available for social 
spending would be minimal at best.... 7 

The irony of this return to cold-war liberalism is 
that the Administration that sponsored it never seem- 
ed to believe it. Very few of Carter’s advisers really 
thought that the American way of life was threatened 
by Communism. Even if it was, even fewer thought 
that a new generation of nuclear weapons would 
actually protect the United States. Cold-war liberal- 
ism was chosen, not because of its own virtues — it 
has very few — but because there was no existing 

political coalition for an alternative. America seems 
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prevented from developing a foreign-policy alter- 
native until a new political coalition can make itself 
heard as a significant voice in Washington.... ` 

Two issues dominated foreign economic policy . 
discussions during the Carter years: free: trade versus 
fair trade and the reform of the international mone- 
tary system. In both areas, the need to win support 
from business prevented the Administration from 
developing workable solutions. The Trilateralists, 
like most American policy-makers in the post-war 
period, were unwilling to abandon a commitment to 
free trade.:... 

The free-trade view had only one flaw. The United ` 
States has in the past committed itself to free trade 
when industries in other countries would be harmed 
by the lack of protection. Could the centre’s commit- 
ment be maintained when it was American firms 
whose future was on the line? Whatever his ideologi- 
cal sympathy for Trilateralism might have been, there 
were domestic political pressures in favour of fair 
trade that Carter would be unable to ignore.... 

Because his administration was unwilling to con- 
sider far-reaching reforms in its relations with the 
poorer countries'of the world, it was unable to con- 
template a rekindling of economic growth through 
redistribution. Nor would Carter reconsider America’s 
commitment to hegemonic practices that aroused the 
suspicion of its developed capitalist partners. His 
preference was to increase economic efficiency through 
capital mobility, but domestic political realities made 
this option possible only in relatively minor indus- 
tries. (Carter carried through a free-trade policy on 
shoes, for example). Where it concerned powerful‘ 
domestic industries, Carter had little choice but to 
back off from the implications of free trade. helping 
himself politically, but depriving himself of his own 
means for stimulating growth. The almost comical 


` goal announced by Carter’s trade negotiator in 1977 


— “free trade but fair trade?’ — pointed to the ero- 
sion of the centrist path.... 

From the late 1940s to the Jate 1960s there was an 
international monetary system that worked, but 
it had been based on the strength of a national 
currency, the dollar. When that “underlying condi- 
tion” changed; any workable solution had to change 
as well. Either a new hegemonic currency would domi- 
nate the world economy — that is, a new national 
power would be needed to make internationalism 
work — or there would have to be steps in the direc- 
tion of genuine international sharing. As it turned 
out, the first option was economically impossible and 
the second politically implausible. The consequence 
was predictable: nothing was done, at least by the 
United States. _ | E 

By the end of the 1970s the dollar had ‘become 
dangerously weak on international currency markets. 
Yet no other currency, given US. opposition, became 
its substitute. Without a national currency dominat- . 
ing the international monetary system, the choice 
came down to effective sharing or nothing. For the. 
United States to .gain the advantage of dollar stabi- 
lity, it would have to give up something in return. 
Germany and Japan, for example, would be unwilling 
to help stabilise the dollar unless the United States 
compromised its own nationalism. The key test be- 
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-came energy. Rising prices for energy were faced by 
all capitalist countries. To the extent that the United 
States did not curb its energy appetites, it contributed 
to rising prices. Germany and Japan sought from 
the United States a sign that it would be willing to 
limit its high consumption patterns, in return for 
which they would be amenable to currency conside- 
rations. Cartér then had the choice of forcing down 
domestic energy consumption in two ways. One in- 
volved direct controls over energy corporations — 
even their nationalisation — as a way of bringing 
order to a sector of the economy that had little inte- 
rest in changing itself. The other was to try to force 
conservation through’ higher prices. Since the second 
option vastly increased the profits of energy com- 
panies, Carter adopted it. In so doing he made him- 
self rather popular with Exxon and Texaco (though 
for the record, of course, the companies continued to 
criticise him), but he‘did little to satisfy the desire of 
other countries to see something done about inflated 
energy costs, the demand for oil being somewhat 
inelastic in a society with so few alternatives to the 
automobile. Talk of new international, monetary co- 
operation atrophied when other countries realised 
that the United States would not take even prelimi- 
nary steps toward cooperation over energy.... 

Carter, like Truman or Kennedy before him, had 
_ no interest in the Third World unless he felt that 
strategic needs made one compelling. As at home, 
where the Administration’s response to the collapse of 
the pro-growth coalition was to cut back funds to the 
groups that needed them the most, the Administration 
ignored countries whose only claim for money was 
their poverty. Life could be as ‘unfair’ in Dacca as in 
Detroit. ; 

With characteristic bad timing, Carter’s decision to 
ignore the Third World came just as a new wave of 
revolutions began to take place. The Administration 
never seemed to realise that hard times may both 
curb economic militancy and encourage political des- 
peration. OPEC had found a way to work with US 
energy corporations, but the people of Iran, having 
overthrown the American-supported Shah, exploded 
with anti-American anger. In Latin America, the 
Sandinistas expelled their own dictator from Nica- 
ragua and revolution was a possibility in E] Salvador 
and Guatemala. The overwhelming vote against the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in the United Nations 
could also be read as a. warning from the Third 
World that it will oppose invasions by any big power. 
Unprepared for these stirrings — and when prepared, 
as in the Iranian situation, bringing them about in 
any case —’the Carter Administration revealed that 
‘it had no policy toward revolution in the Third 
World. These events should have made clear that 
global inequality is inherently unstable and that a 
long-run strategy for combating it, even if opposed 
by domestic business and military interests, pays off. 
By responding in a shortsighted and politically co- 
wardly way to ferment in the Third World, Carter 
simultaneously improved his chances to be re-elected 
and worsened the ability of the United States to deal 
in a positive way with the world’s majority... 

For four years, Jimmy Carter held tenaciously to 
his position in the centre of the political universe as 
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the space occupied by the centre became smaller. The 


_Administration’s macro-economic policy became in- 


distinguishable from the recommendations of the 
Republican Party. It resolved the contradiction bet- 
ween growth and social justice by giving up on both. 
Promising starts toward new stances on national secu- 
rity and development were abandoned when they 
proved difficult to effect. No significant attempts 
were made to curb the appetites of American 
nationalism. The Administration, in a word, retreated 
from the demands that economic realities imposed 
on it and caved in to the political realities it faced. 
Few Presidents in American history have been so 
obsessively and exclusively concerned about their 
own re-election as Carter. His diligence may have 
paid off, but at great cost to the American people. 

One might think, given the severity of Carter's 
failure to deal with the economic condtradictions 
facing the United States, that there would be alter- 
native paths proposed by ambitious politicians deter- 
mined to find their own way to the White House. 
Yet in spite of the manifest economic troubles facing 
the country in 1980, no significant challenges to 
Carter’s approach have appeared. At the national 
level, there is no Left option. A challenge from the 
Right does exist, but itis more rhetorical than 
actual... 

Were a Republican administration to come to 
power after 1980, it would face two intractable diffi- 
culties. First, it would discover that its programme 
has already been adopted (by the Democrats), so that 
if it tries to put its ideas into practice, it will do little 
different from what it has been criticising. And 
second, the Republicans will learn, as did the Demo- 
crats, that putting such ideas into practice does not 
correct the defects in economic performance. 

Laissez-faire economics underwent a remarkable 
intellectual revival at the end of the 1970s, cresting in 
the deification of Milton Friedman. Yet in spite of 
evident public sympathy for lower taxes and less 
government spending, the role of the state has, if 
anything, increased, especially after Carter’s decision 
to lift restraints on military spending. Reasons are 
not hard to find; for all the ideological appeal of 
classical economics, the remedies advanced have little 
to do with advanced capitalist realities. Friedman’s 
gospel is wonderful stuff for appealing to frustrated 
voters, but as a set of policy guidelines for an incom- 
ing administration, it would merely stand in the way 
of increased corporatist-like ties between large cor- 


porations and the public sector.... 

Every period of cold-war hostility since 1945 has come under 
Democratic administrations and every period of relative calm, 
in policies if not in rhetoric, has taken place under Republi- 
cans. Can cold-war hysteria be much greater than it was under 
Carter in the first half of 1980? True, Carter has not yet drop- 
ped the bomb, nor even forced the Soviets into a _back-to-the- 
wall position, which Reagan, with his talk of a military block- 
ade of Cuba, might attempt. There is no predicting how 
irrational a conservative Republican would in fact be, but the 
dynamics of cold-war presidential politics have generally led 


-the Republicans to accuse the Democrats of being soft, only 


to moderate their tone considerably when in office.... ‘ 
America’s political impasse is a deep one, and it encompasses 
challengers within the Democratic Party as well as the Republi- 
can alternative. The two-party system has become an obstacle 
to change, not a means for it. Republicans and Democrats 
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RURAL RICH FIGHT BACK 


Bank Loans for 
West Bengal 
Share-croppers - 


SAILEN DAS GUPTA 


[yasury of the panchayats in West Bengal to 

sponsor an adequate number of cases for new bor- 
rowal accounts of share-croppers and assignees of 
vested land, a scheme initiated for the first time in 
- the State, has resulted in a setback — at least a tem- 
porary one — to the land reform measures of which 
the Left Front Government is justly proud. 

There is no denying the fact that the panchayats 
in the State have done a lot of good work but, due 
to inexperience or for other reasons, they seem to 
have missed the importance of this measure which the 
nationalised banks had been persuaded to initiate, by 
the State’s Finance Minister and some energetic offi- 
cials of the Land Reforms Department. 

Among the main features of the programme of 


land reforms in West Bengal the first three, as put in’ 


an Official publication, are: (i) quick recording of the 
names of share-croppers through Operation Barga 
and thereby securing to them their legal rights; (i1) 
distribution of already available ceiling surplus vested 
land among the landless and land-poor rural workers; 
and (iii) giving institutional credit cover to the share- 
croppers and assignees of vested land to irreversibly 
snap the ties of bondage they have with the landlords 
and money-lenders. 

Emphasis on the third point has been repeatedly 
laid on behalf of the State Government so that the 
poor cultivators may come out of the clutches of the 
rural elites who charge, in disregard of all money- 
lending laws, interest even at the rate of 100 per cent. 
Governor T.N. Singh, in his inaugural address to the 
Budget Session of the State Assembly, had made a 
special reference to this subject. He had said: “A 
major break-through was achieved by my Govern- 
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ment-in the sphere -of providing institutional credit 
to share-croppers and assignees of vested land”. The’ 
Economic Review (1979-80) has stressed its impor- 
tance in the following words: “Along with the recor- 
ding of bargadars (share-croppers) and distribution 
of vested land to the landless and the marginal 
farmers, there is an accompanying need for the pro- 
vision of credit to these poorer sections. These needs 
can, in the event of a possible organised backlash by 
the rural rich, become more acute. A special effort 
was, therefore, made by the State Government to 
convince the nationalised banks to advance this 
credit. It was further decided that the entire burden 
of rate of interest on these loans would ‘be subsidised 
by the State Government. The banks, to begin with, 
agreed to cover a fraction of these poorer sections 
and the elected panchayats were given the responsi- 
bility of sponsoring the more deserving ones”. 
Performance in this sphere in 1979 was good. 
Selected blocks, on the basis of the success of 
Operation Barga, were taken up as the banks could 
provide loans only on the basis of recorded certifi- 


‘cates of share-croppers and ‘pattas’ possessed by 


assignees of vested land. In 15 West Bengal districts 
59,114 cases were sponsored and nearly 50,000 
accounts were opened. Considering that this was 
initiated for the first time in India and that banks had 
a prejudice against larger number of accounts with 
smaller amounts and also doubts about repayment, it 
was a good job. 

Seeing the initial success of this scheme, the village 
mahajans got panicky. They are afraid that their 
age-old profession was at stake and they would lose 
their influence in rural society. A campaign was set 
in motion among the rural poor. ‘We have stood 
by you for years in times of difficulty. You may get 
loans from banks once in a year. But will they help 
you when your son or wife falls sick or you have to 
give your daughter in marriage? We are available all 
the time, but the banks are far off and there are so 
many complications”. It wasa two-pronged attack. 
On their own they went to the village poor with 
offers of loans. They argued: “We have been nice to 
you all through — you are like our childern. The 
banks will not do it for you”. If such nice words 
failed, the mahajans threatened: “In future don’t 
expect any help from me. My doors are closed to 
you for ever — and repay at once all debts you owe . 
me with full interest’, l 

That the village elites would take up such an atti- 
tude should have been obvious. But the question is: 
What have peasant organisations or panchayats, 
almost all of which are controlled by the constituent 
parties of the Left Front, been doing to fight back 
this campaign? How is it that with all their influence 
in the countryside they failed to remove fear from the 
minds of share-croppers and encourage them to come 
forward for loans from the banks? l 

Whatever may be the reason, the fact remains that 
the panchayats have failed in this vital task of spon- 
soring the number of loan applications prescribed for 
them and the kisan sabhas have not been of any help 
to them in this regard. 

The target for new accounts under this head to be 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Women Workers 
in 
Capitalist Set-up 


G.D. SANE 


ASCORDING to American Labour News (June 1980), 
a monthly issued by the US Embassy in Delhi, 
women in the US earn less than men. It is interesting 
that the ratio of earning of women to men has gone 
down over the years. T he journal informs readers 
that compared to the position twenty years back, the 
average earnings of women are down from 63 per 
cent to 60 per cent of the male rate. It fears that 
things “may get worse unless changes are made.” 
The earnings distribution of men and women in 
1977 indicates that whereas 48 per cent of the male 


working force in the US was employed in.the income: 


bracket of 15,000 dollars and over, only 10 per cent 
of the female working force could be included in that 
income bracket. At the other end, only 5 per cent 
of the male working force could be found employed 
in the lowest bracket as against 12 per cent for. the 
female working force. Occupational segregation 
widely practised in the US has resulted in 80 per 
cent. of the female labour force getting employment 
in low-paid and low-skilled jobs with little hope of 
advancement. 
Such is the picture of the female labour force in a 
capitalist country known to be most advanced and 
advertised to be most democratic. Needless to say, 
the picture cannot be materially different in other 
capitalist countries. Experience In the capitalist 
world is that legislation for “equal pay for equal 
work” is more for decoration than for implementa- 
tion. Similarly, when there is an economic crisis, 
women workers are the first victims in the slashing 
of jobs. This is despite the fact that even 1n ordinary 
times women workers are subjected to a higher level 
of unemployment compared to men. Latest available 
data from the USA make it clear that in 1975 unemp- 
loyment among women workers was 9.3 per cent as 
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against 7.9 per cent among men, The gap widened 
during the next year. The above data exclude mas- 
sive under-employment among US women. The 
picture in developing capitalist countries is still more 
dismal. 

Men are preferred to women in the matter of 
giving employment. One of the main reasons is that 
managements find that as a result of protective legis- 
lation women workers are not as cheap as before. 


' But to give a philosophical twist it is argued that it 


is good for the family and society that women look 


after children and manage household affairs, in the 
- interest of the growth of a healthy family and of a 


healthy society. Nazi philosophy had almost driven 
womenfolk back to their houses. Under this philo- 
sophy managements in Nazi Germany tried to keep 
the maximum level of employment among men. 
Arguments of the same kind are advanced in India 
too. 

During the early days of factory production, 
employment of women and children was preferred to 
that of men. This was so not in one capitalist country 


_ but in all countries in the West, including the USA. 


Around 1820 not one but several advertisements ran 
as follows: “Wanted family from five to eight child- 
ren capable of working in cotton mills”. In Lanca- 
shire, according to K.A. Girlach, “industrial up- 
heaval often caused husbands to take over duties of 
the household, and wife and children were the bread- 
winners at the factory”. 

American statistical data reveal that in the cotton 
industry of the six New England states and in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia, approximately 60 per cent of all 
employees in 1831 were women. In the cotton tex- 
tile industry in Lowell, in 1833, there were 1,200 
male workers as against 3,800 female workers. This 
was accompanied by a rapid increase in the employ- 
ment of children. À 

England did not present a different picture. Statis- 
tics for 1835 reveal that cotton textile industry of the 
time employed 58,053 males as against 67,824 women, 
85,483 youths and 28,771 children. Talking about 
the employment pattern between 1789 and 1848, 
Fric Hobsbawm says that “out of all workers -in the 
English cotton mills in 1834-47, about one-quarter 
were adult men, over half women and girls, and the 
balance below the age of eighteen”. 

“Women and children worked from sunrise to 
midnight. Factory Inspector Saunders tells us that 
in England of 1844, for “many weeks in succession, 
except for a few days, women were employed from 
6 a.m. till midnight with less than two hours for 
meals, so that on five days of the week they have 
only six hours left out of twenty-four, for going to 
and from their homes and resting in bed”. The 
Royal Assessor for Wurttemberg, Moritz Mohl, 
states: ‘Who is going to condemn the spinner who 
works for the whole week from five in the morning 
till ten at night if he goes off with his week’s wages 
on Saturday evening, resolved to be a man fora day, 
having been a machine for six?” “It is enough to 
make one’s heart ache to behold these degraded 
females” working in the mills, according to a factory 
hand in the town of Lowell in the USA. “Pale, 
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starving, wading barefoot through mud” js the des- 


cription of women workers in France at the time ‘of 
the Industrial Revolution. 

Women and children were not only drawn out of 
their houses and expolited from sunrise to midnight. 
Economic, social and even constitutional arguments 
were invented to justify this. What is more, a band 
of economists, statesmen and religious leaders came 
forward in support of the exploitation of women and 


children and in justification of preference for employ- 


ment of women over men. This was in sharp cont- 
rast to the present-day argument that women should 
be at home looking after children and the household. 

The economic argument then was that the badly 
educated children, clothed in rags, could improve 
their condition if they could be employed in the 
textile industry. It was argued and applauded in the 
Connecticut Parliament (1808). that by raising a 
. factory Colonel Humphreys “had put energies of 
women and children to good use.” He was rewarded 
for this with special concessions. English manufac- 
turers added a’ biological argument in support for 
employment of women over men. They argued 
(Philosophy of Manufacturers, 1835) that “it was 
found nearly impossible to convert persons passed 
the age of puberty into useful factory hands”, 
German manufacturers argued that children are the 
only earners for thousands of parents and widows 
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Rural Rich Fight Back (Contd. from page 14) 


opened in 1980 was put at 1,60,000. Quota for each 
district was fixed and panchayats were directed to 
sponsor the cases, and it was left to the BDOs to 
send them to the ‘banks. 

The Kharif season is almost over and only harvest- 
ing of ‘aman’ paddy crop is now left. Reports receiv- 
ed so far indicate that only 41,151 new cases have 
been sponsored by the panchayats, which works out 
to about 25 per cent of the target fixed — and even 
less than the cases sponsored last year. It is true that 
reports from five districts and a part of another dis- 
trict are still to come. The districts concerned are 
Darjeeling, Midnapore, Malda, Howrah and Nadia 
and the northern portions of 24-Parganas. The total 
number of cases from these districts was a little over 
15,300. Assuming that this time also an equal number 
of cases will be sponsored from these areas, the total 
will be about 56,500 — far less than the target. For 
this poor performance the State Government cannot 
blame the banks, which were ready to offer credit to 
another 1.6 lakh share-croppers. 

Dr Asoke Mitra, Minister for Finance and Devel- 
opment and Planning, admitted that there had been a 
“shortfall” in this regard and said efforts were being 
made to make it up. Meanwhile, a circular has been 
sent to the panchayats to make vigorous ‘efforts to 
sponsor new applications for bank credit for the Rabi 
season so that this scheme, so vital for land reforms, 
does not suffer. The panchayats have been asked to 
give this task top priority because this alone can end 
the exploitation of poor farmers by the rural rich and 
the mahajans. 

A zila parishad chairman, chief of the highest body 
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who due to age or similar reasons are incapable of 
work. They asked, “Would it not be more than 
harsh to refuse these parents the right to‘use their 
children’s ability to work?” Edith Abbott (Women 
in Industry, 1910) pointed out that “employment of 
children in the early factories was regarded from 
much the same point of view-as the employment 
of women.” Philanthropists who still cherished 
colonial traditions of the value of an industrious 
childhood, supported statesmen and economists, 
warmly praised the owners of factories for the new 
employment opprtunities they had created for children 
and women. These opportunities, it was argued, have 
saved women and children froma life of vice and 
immorality arising out of idleness. Thus, employing 
women and children in large numbers was good for 
the employed, their parents and society ! 

Employers and economists and statesmen who sup- 
ported them once agrued that they served the interests 
of society by employing women and children in pre- 
ference to men. They now argue that they now 
prefer men to women, being guided by the interests of 
the healthy growth of families'and of society! Why 
this change? 

The sole consideration is which way their profits 
will go on increasing, and what type of labour is 
cheaper at a particular time of capitalist develop- 
ment. O 





of the three-tier panchayat in West Bengal, said that 
because of a large number of assignments they could 
not give due attention to this work. 

On this question I had a discussion with Panchayat 
Minister Debabrata Bandopadhyaya, who is a res- 
pected mass front RSP leader. He said that the 
panchayats in West Bengal had done a “tremendously 
good job” with regard to implementation of several 
rural development works. But in the sphere of land 
reforms, he admitted, their performance had not been 
up to the mark. Without identifying the reasons in 
concrete terms he blamed the prevalent agrarian 
pattern for this lapse. 

He said a number of middle-class people — 
ordinary employees or those engaged in different 
professions in district towns and in Calcutta — and 
even some having allegiance to parties within the 
Left Front, were “directly or indirectly” interested in 
land. Some of them owned small plots of agricultural 
land in villages or were closely related to those own- 
ing such land. As a result, whenever there were 
serious attempts to introduce radical land reforms, 
they preferred “adjustment” or. “compromise”. This 
applied to both Barga operation and institutional 
credit to share-croppers. Besides, there were age-old 
ties of the village poor with the mahajans or jotedars 


"In spite of their fear of and hatred against the latter. 


Bandopadhyaya was, however, confident that these 
ties would soon break and “‘in fact they are break- 
ing”. Even with only about one lakh share-croppers 
opting for loans from banks the Picture was fast 
changing, he thought, and the shape of things to 
come was, evident. Others would be guided by their 
experience and more and more of them would come 
forward to take advantage of the new scheme. 0 
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Assessing India’s 
Economic 
Development—II 


RAJ KRISHNA 
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HE low rate of return on . investment in the public 
sector is demonstrated by the analysis of balance- 
sheet data by the Reserve Bank of India, which 
shows that in recent years (fiscal 1970 through 1975) 
the private corporate sector has been ayeraging a 
profit rate of about 11 per cent of net assets. In con- 
trast, Central Government companies have averaged 
4.4 per cent and State Government companies have 
averaged 2.2 per cent. There are some valid reasons 
why the return on public-sector investment should be 
somewhat lower than the return on private invest- 
ment. Administered prices for certain commodities 
and services have often been held below costs as a 
matter of policy, to keep inputs cheap for other indus- 
tries. This has been the case for irrigation water, 
electricity, coal, steel, fertiliser and even petroleum 
products. Again, however, the main reason for low 
returns on public investment seems to be inefficiency. 
Instead of generating large surpluses the public 
sector has become a drag on resources. People have 
to be taxed at higher rates year after year to finance 
the mounting losses and new public investment.. 

The rate of capacity utilisation in India has re- 
corded a zigzag course. From 1970 to 1978 it averag- 
ed 78 per.cent in all industries. In three key sectors, 
however (basic metals mcluding steel, non-electrical 
machinery and transport equipment, which are domi- 
nated by public enterprises), it was 65 to 68 per cent. 
And in electricity generation, which is almost entirely 
in the public sector, it was only 44 per cent. Figures 
for the single fiscal year 1977 show the same pattern. 
In 17 sectors where public and private ownership 
coexist capacity utilisation was 80 per cent in private 
units and 65 per cent in public units. And in 18 
sectors where the Government operates the entire 
capacity the utilisation was only 6.4 per cent. 

Finally, the long lag in the construction of new 
industrial capacity in important sectors causes the 
escalation of capital costs. In the steel sector, for ex- 
ample, two major projects originally scheduled for 
completion in December, 1976, are now expected to 
be completed four to six years late. The cost is 
expected to rise from Rs 7.46 billion to Rs 23 billion. 
In the railway sector the completion of two impor- 
tant gauge conversion schemes has been delayed by 
three to four years and four electrification projects by 

Prof Raj Krishna, of the Delhi School of Economics, was 
formerly a member of the Planning Commission, The first 
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four to five years. Two major port projects have 
been completed six years late. The construction of a 
number of power-generation and transmission pro- 
jects 1s currently running six to 20 months late. The 
total cost of 28 major irrigation projects has gone up 
more than three times, form Rs 15 billion to Rs 49 
billion, because of lags in construction. 

‘These facts suggest a severe man-made managerial 
crisis that is keeping down India’s overall industrial 
growth. For example, in fiscal 1979 industrial srowth 
could have been 7 to 8 per cent if the supplies of 
fuel, power and transport had been sufficient to allow 
fuller utilisation of capacity. That is in fact the indus- 
trial growth rate recorded by India in the Second 
Plan and Third Plan periods. It is the minimum the 
nation needs for the balanced development of all 
sectors. It is also the rate the nation could maintain 
over the next few decades under better management. 

The stagnation due to bottlenecks in the supply of 
fuel, power and transport is compounded by a grow- 
ing crisis in industrial relations. More than 20 million 
man-days have been lost each year for the past three 
years owing to industrial disputes. (The record was 
40 million days in 1974). And incidents of industrial 
violence and sabotage have continued to increase. 

In the coal and power sectors competitive dualism 
can be tried: a part of the capacity in these sectors 
can be operated privately under management con- 
tract. For industrial peace national guidelines for 
wage contracts must be established. They should link 
increases in wages to increases in objective indexes of 
performance in every industry and to increases in 
cost-of-living indexes as determined by expert bodies. 
Whenever collective bargaining fails, arbitration must 
be compulsory. The arbitration judgments should con- 
form to the national guidelines, and they should be 
quickly delivered and rigorously enforced. 

The greatest single constraint on industrial growth 
in India is bureaucratic over-control. Critical mate- 
rials are rationed, credit is rationed, foreign exchange 
is rationed, all large investments are licensed after 
prolonged processing, labour laws are over-protective, 
taxes are numerous and complex and tax rates are 
high, all key prices are Centrally administered, capa- 
city expansion (and even full capacity use) is restrict- 
ed, hundreds of items are reserved for small units or 
fixed allocations of capacity are made between large 
and smail units, investments by big business houses 
are severely limited, foreign collaborations are licens- 
ed and there are restrictions on the siting of indus- 
tries. Corps of generalist civil servants, still trained 
in the British literary-historical-gentlemanly tradition, 
administer these supposedly socialist controls, and 
armies of inspectors collect kickbacks to allow the 
producers to produce. That entrepreneurs manage to 
run their part of the industrial production system at 
all under these circumstances is truly wondrous. 

Some of the regulations are of course socially 
necessary, but many are utterly dysfunctional and 
should be dismantled or simplified on the basis of the 
recommendations made by a commission appointed 
for that purpose. Indian policy-makers must realise 
sooner or later that the 30-year-old control system has 
delivered neither high growth nor reduction in 
poverty or in distributive inequity. A more relaxed 
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system should therefore be given a trial. At the same 
time, public-sector management can be improved 
simply by transferring it from the generalist civil 


servants to autonomous corporations run by profes- 


stonal managers and technocrats. At least 15 of the 
142 Central Government corporations have managed 
` to remain autonomous and professional, and they 
have a good record of performance. They operate iu 
the fields of international aviation, heavy electrical 
machinery, oil and gas, fertiliser, state trading and 
agricultural finance. 

To be sure, supply bottlenecks, labour problems 
and poor management are not the entire story. The 
deficiency of purchasing power has also limited the 
economic growth of the country. Recent consumer- 
survey data show that the poor half of the Indian 
population accounts for only 19 per cent of aggregate 
consumer expenditure. The non-poor half controls 
the remaining 81 per cent. The contrast is even more 
striking in food and clothing. The poor half spends 
more than two-thirds of its budget on food, yet ifs 
share in the total expenditure on food is only one- 
third of the total. In the case of clothing its share in 
the total expenditure is as low as 9 per cent. With 
such a skewed distribution of purchasing power, the 


emergence of food surpluses in the midst of mass - 


malnutrition and of slow growth in the textile, and 
certain other consumer industries is not surprising. 

This leads to the subject of direct anti-poverty 
policies. After a long period of trial and error India 
today has the knowledge and the field experience 
acquired in about half a dozen successful approaches 
` to the reduction of rural poverty and unemployment 
on a substantial scale. The foremost of these is the 
recent programme of accelerated irrigation (2.5 mil- 
lion hectares per year) and the promotion of the use 
of fertiliser. The programme directly absorbs at least 
44 million man-years of rural labour per year. (An 
irrigated and fertilised hectare requires an average of 
122 man-days of labour per year, or 48 days more 
than a dry hectare). It will be necessary to ensure 
that small and economically maginal farms get their 
due share of new canal water, pumpsets and fertiliser. 

The second promising programme is the empioy- 
ment Guarantee Scheme (EGS) of the state of Maha- 
rashtra, which is generating 160 to 180 million man- 
days of employment (or 533,000 to 600,000 man-years 
of 300 days each) for the poorest rural people at a 
minimum wage. More than four-fifths of the EGS 
budget is now spent on irrigation, conservation and 
afforestation. The EGS approach should be extended 
to all parts of the country, and particularly to the 
high-poverty belts, as soon as possible. The high- 
poverty belts occupy the central States, the western 
arid lands and the Himalayan periphery in the 
north. Only under the philosophy of EGS does the 
State accept the moral, legal, technical, finan'cial and 
organisational responsibility to provide guaranteed 
employment at poverty line income to the poor with- 
in a definite period of time. 

For promoting self-employment the Antyodaya 
(Redemption of the Last and the Lowest) approach 
of the State of Rajasthan is the most promising. 
Within two years under this scheme 160,000 of the 
poorest families have acquired income-yielding assets 
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stich as pumps, dairy animals, sheep, bullock-carts, 
camel carts, looms and sewing machines. 

A fourth approach with promise is the scheme of 
the Small Farmer Development Agency, under which 
six million farmers with holdings of less than two 
hectares have received loans preferentially. In many 
districts where the scheme is well administered, hund- 
reds of thousands of farmers have risen to the poverty 
line. If the scheme were expanded to cover four 
million additional farmers every year, the entire mar- 
ginal farm sector would be covered in only a decade. 

A fifth approach is the Food for Work Programme 
(FWP), which generates employment by paying for 
it partly or even entirely in cash. A conservative norm 
would be one man-year of labour for each ton of 
‘grain paid out, and in a year of normal climate four 
million tons could be disbursed (twice the lével of 
disbursement in fiscal 1979), creating employment 
for four million people. In drought years the dis- 
bursements could be increased further. The Food for 
Work Programme is the best way to absorb the rural 
labour surplus, create or restore rural assets and im- 
prove the food intake of the poorest. Indirectly it sets 
an effective floor to the rural wage rate. - 

A sixth approach is Operation Flood. The flood is 
a flood of milk. Cattle are artificially inseminated to 
produce better breeds. Their milk is bought by the 
Government at an established price. The milk is 
chilled, bottled and sold in the cities. The dairy 
scheme Flood IJ, a proved success in the States of 
Gujarat and Rajasthan, is now programmed to have 
covered four million milk producing families by 
fiscal 1978 and 10 million by fiscal 1985. The 
covered families, with a minimal land base, have 
been able to rise to poverty line within three years. 

These six schemes together have the potential to 
generate about five million man-years of new employ- 
ment every year, in addition to the employment that 
other labour-intensive programmes may create. Emp- 
loyment of that order could absorb almost the entire 
annual addition to the rural labour force. Eventually 
the programmes could cover the bulk of the poor. 
Whether the programmes will in fact be properly 
extended depends on the degree to which the poor 
are effectively politicised and unionised. 

The overall prospects’ for India’s economic develop- 
ment remain unknown. The resources and the know- 
ledge to eradicate deprivation exist. The failure to 
use them is purely managerial. The Indian political 
system has simply not produced a leadership that is 
knowledgeable and sincere enough to break the 
syndrome of slow growth and growing poverty. A 
revolution is unlikely in India, and if one does come 
about, it will probably bring to power a feudal, rmon- 
communist dictatorial junta even more ignorant and 
insincere than the elected representatives. Like many 
African, Asian and Latin American dictatorships, an 
Indian dictatorship might perhaps jack up the growth 
rate, but poverty will keep growing too. The Indian 
problem of poverty is just too vast to be solved by 
the average dim-lit dictator. 

Economics—“the dismal ‘science’’—can project for 
India either the established trend of slow growth and 
growing poverty or many possible scenarios of rapid 


growth and eradication of poverty. O (Concluded) 
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Kerala SIDECO offers the most l 


attractive package deal to 
entrepreneurs in small scale sector, 


Blessed with the abundant 
electricity and skilled 
man power, Kerala is on the 


threshold of an industrial take-off. 


Right from project identification and 
preparation of feasibility report to commis- 
sioning of the project, SIDECO is there to 
assist you at every step. 

In addition it assures regular supply of 
scarce raw material and effective marketing 
of finished products. 


SIDECO also offers attractive incentives 
both from State and Central Governments, 
besides the margin money loan to bridge 
the financial gap. 

SIDECO is running sixteen production 
units including Sideco-Khaitan Fans, 
Kalamassery and Functional Estate for 
Ceramics, Quilon. The foundation stone of 
SIDECO-MOHAN TOOLS has been laid 
recently and the works are in progress. 
This is the first joint venture of the private 
and public sector in Kerala. 


KERALA STATE SMALL INDUSTRIES DEVELOPMENT 
AND EMPLOYMENT CORPORATION = 


T. Kunhanandan Nair, 
CHAIRMAN 
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Why Kerala will continue to have more 
_ power than it needs for a long, long time. 


Kerala is a land blessed by nature. 

The natural heavy rainfall and a number of rivers in Kerala 
‘provide the industrialist with the two things he needs most. 

Power and water. | 

And Kerala has plenty of both. - , i 

In fact, Kerala has so much excess power that some of it is 
being ‘diverted into neighbouring states. What is retained in 
the state, is available to industrialists at the cheapest rates in 
the country. 

And to get as much water as you want, all you have to do 
is turn the tap. 

Off the 600 km. coastline, you've got all the marine resources 
you can imagine. . 

The land in Kerala, too, is full of nature's riches, You'll | 
find a variety .of minerals such as silica sand, limestone, 
limeshell and graphite. Í 

Where you don’t find minerals, you'll find coconut, arecanut, 
cashewnut, tea, coffee, rubber, ginger, pepper, cardamom and 
medicinal plants. Not to mention forests and forests of 
teakwood, rosewood and softwood. 

And since the labour is the most literate in the country, 
think what it can do to your producitivity. 

-~ Moreover, a wide network of rail and roads, airports at 
Cochin and Trivandrum and the natural harbour at Cochin provide | 
convenient links not only with the rest of the country, but the 

rest of the world. 

And last, but not least, we'll offer you a package of i incentives, 
concessions and services you'll find hard to beat. 

So come. 

- Kerala is waiting for you. 


Kerala 
The opportunity of a lifetime 
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Kerala State Industrial Development Corporation Ltd. 
Keston Road, Kawdiar, Trivandrum-695 003. 
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The State of Kerala, born on November 1, 1956, enters its Silver Jubilee 
year today. To mark the occasion, Mainstream presents a special Supplement. 
In these twentyfour years the State has passed through many vicissitudes: there 
have been problems but also remarkable achievements. The Supplement contains 
authoritative articles, the contributors including some outstanding leaders—Editor 





Towards Left Democratic Alternative 


AS Kerala celebrates its Silver 
Jubilee year, thinking sections 
of the people all over India are 
concerned about a path of pro- 
gress which will guarantee demo- 
cratic rights and bring about 
radical structural changes in the 
economy. And this is a highly po- 
litical question involving, in fact, 
all the basic issues that we have 
been discussing from the days of 
our freedom struggle. I shall deal 
with this question from my experi- 
ence of the past nine months as 
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the Chief Minister of Kerala. 
To begin with, let us discuss 
the question of democracy. Im- 
mediately after Congress({I) assum- 
ed power at the Centre, Preventive 
Detention was put back on the 
Statute Book as a measure to 
prevent hoarding and price in- 
crease. We on our part held that 
the P.D. Act is no solution. We 
wanted an effective public distri- 
bution system coupled with more 
powers for the States under the 
Essential Commodities Act. And 


we have proved that our path is 
the correct path. Through over 
15,000 outlets spread all over the 
State we distribute essential com- 
modities at prices less than the 
open market prices. Of course, 
we did take steps against hoarders. 
Now, more and more people are 
convinced about our path, and 
today every State and the Centre 
have started talking seriously 
about the public distribution sys- 
tem. I may point out that we 
stood by democracy and pointed 
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out a people’ S path towards l 
solution. 

Again, let us take the Essential 
Services Ordinance which the 
trade unionists describe as a 
lawless law to shackle the working 
class movement. ‘On the basis of 
this Ordinance, a CITU leader 
was even extradited from his dis- 
trict in Karnataka. Tam pointing 
out this ‘particular fact to empha- 
sise to what length this Ordinance 
has been utilised. We'in Kerala 
do: not accept this draconian 
Ordinance as a solution to the 
problem of industrial disputes. 
Instead, we have tried to build a 
climate of mutual cooperation and 
confidence between the working 
class and the managements, gua- 
ranteeing fair wages- and fair 


treatment to the working class’ 


and fair profit and fair industrial 
relations to the management. Here 


too we have been firm in main- 


taining the democratic fabric of 
society and have succeeded in 
maintaining a comparatively better 
industrial relations climate than 
during this period last year. The 
Man-days lost due to strikes. and 
lock-outs is just 60 per cent ‘of 
what it was a year ago. Here one 
fact deserves mention. We are the 
first State to correct the anomalies 
in the ‘calculation of the price 
index and this has meant real 
increase in income for the entire 
working class in the State. 

As regards the Maintenance of 
Internal Security ‘Ordinance also 


our position is well-known. Des- - 


pite provocations and attempts to 
build ‘communal tension by the 
RSS and the Congress(J), we have 
' succeeded in mobilising the demo- 
cratic forces, and this has made 
the Maintenance of Internal 
Security Ordinance irrelevant as 
far as Kerala is concerned. 

‘I am pointing out these facts to 
show how we have struggled to 
hold aloft the banner of demo- 
cracy and guarantee fundamental 
freedoms to the people.. 

In this connection, I would like 
to point out one more fact. We 
have consistently tried and secured 
the ‘cooperation of all the Opposi- 
tion parties including the Con- 
aress(1) on all issues that affect 


the interests of the State. The 
import of cocoa, rubber and 


cashew dre instances. A number of- 


specific industrial projects for the 
State is another. | . 

5O, I would say that the unity 
of the Left and democratic forces 
in Kerala has worked as a power- 
ful corrective to the sectarian, 
communal and reactionary forces 
in our State. At the same time, 
I may openly admit that we have 
not been able todo much on the 
economic front. But we have 


; _ made certain moves within the 


‘limits of State power. Agricul- 
tural Workers’ pension for which 
we have provided Rs 17.5 crores 
in this year’s Budget is an in- 
‘stance. We started implementing 
this scheme within six weeks of 
passing of the Budget. 
scheme involving lakhs of people, 
it is nothing unusual, in our pecu- 
liar set-up, that some undeserving 
elements too try to benefit. That 
is being rectified. So is the case 
with unemployment relief which 
involves over 1.5 lakh youth — 
for this we have set apart Rs 10 
crores in our Budget. There are 
some people who decry this as 
non-productive. Iam willing to 
accept all criticism if our critics 
could guarantee our young men 
and women some means of emp- 
loyment in the forseeable future. 
But here too, we are trying to 
‘attract these young people to’ some 
form -of useful work. We have 
introduced nine pension schemes 
which cover journalists, cine and 
circus artistes, widows, etc. The 
basis of the approach in all these 


and the 33-point measures in our 


Budget is to give succour to the 
rural poor, the poor and middle 
peasant, the small trader and: the 
unemployed — classes and sec- 
tions who have been long neglect- 


ed. This marks a basic reorienta- 


tion in approach. 

We have’ also made certain 
positive moves in the matter of 
industrialisation and planning. 
The Planning Board has been 
reorganised and we have already 
drawn up the Sixth Five-Year 


Plan with an outlay of Rs 4,200. 


crores. But in planning as well as 
in implementation, we have evoiv- 


. below, 


In a 


ed the principle of action from 


and coordination and 
direction from the top. And it is 
with this view that we have decid-- 


‘ed to constitute elected District 


Councils with wide powers.: All 
those who have completed 18 
years of age are enrolled as 
voters. 
That we have been’ in the 
main following a correct pro-. 
people policy and unholding 
democracy has been confirmed in 
the recent election to the pancha- 
yats and municipalities. Out of 
the 50 panchayats in which elec- 


tions were held, the Congress(I) 
‘could gain majority only in one, 


whereas the Left Democratic 
Front gained majority in 37. All 
the six municipalities were annex- 
ed by the Left Democratic 
Front. 

The Congress(I), which is the 
main Opposition party, is trying 
to whip up anti-Marxist, anti- 
‘Communist hysteria in the State. 


‘But that will be no solution to the 


economic and political crisis the ` 
country is facing. The policies 
pursued by the Centre since Jn- 
dependence: have made the rich 
richer, the big industrial houses 
have grown into huge giants. At. 
the same time, the middle and 
poor sections have been: thrown 
into deeper misery. 

In Kerala, we ended Jandlor- 
dism, lakhs and lakhs of tenants 


-were made owners of the land 


which they tilled, and minimum 
wages and pension were fixed for 
agricultural workers. We are, 
trying to bring further relief and 
succour to the middle and poor . 
sections of the community. 

This is what is meant by ‘a Left 
Democratis Alternative. The 
problems that face the country 
today are the result of concentra- 
tion of economic, ‘political ‘and 
administrative powers. A Left- 
Democratic Alternative means the 
democratisation and decentralisa- 
tion of économic, political and 
administrative powers as well. I 
would appeal to all to join in 
the great task of giving - a new 
Left and democratic orientation 
to “our economic and political 
life. O 
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Lessons from 


Rise of 


Divisive Forces 


C.-ACHUTHA MENON 


‘TY ERALA State came into exis- 
- tence on November 1, 1956. 
The fact that the State was born 
while under President’s rule was 
apt to cast a shadow of gloom on 
the people. And there were 
enough learned men who pro- 
phesied disaster for the new-born 
State for various reasons, like 
financial non-viability, inadequacy 
of food grain output, and so on. 
But all these did not dampen the 
enthusiasm of the people to whom 
‘jt was realisation of a long- 
cherished dream — the coming 
together of all Malayalam-speak- 
ing people under common rule. . 

Now, looking back after 
twenty-four years, what are our 
successes and failures? 

First and foremost comes con- 
solidation of the unity of Malay- 
alam-speaking people. This was 
primarily due to the fact that the 
State as it. was formed included 
in its fold by and large only 
those areas wherein Malayalam- 
speaking people were in a majo- 
rity. That is to say, the State was 
based more or less on the linguis- 
tic principle. There were people 
who strongly advocated the inclu- 


sion of other areas in the State, . 


such as South Travancore which 
was predominantly Tamil-speak- 
ing. The Communist Party alone 
among the political parties of the 
State stood solidly for the linguis- 
tic principle and conceded the 
right of Tamil people of South 
Travancore to separate themselves 
from Kerala and join their bre- 
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thren across the border in Tamil 
Nadu. The wisdom of this stand 
has been confirmed by the experi- 
ence of the last twenty-four years. 
This has undoubtedly helped to 
avoid fissiparous tendencies posing 
a danger to the stability of the 
State. 

Of course a unilingual State is 
not a complete guarantee against 
fissiparous tendencies. 
movements might start in a State 
for reasons other than linguistic, 
as for instance in Andhra Pradesh, 
where the movement for separa- 
tion of Telengana threatened the 
very existence of the State. It was 
really a -struggle for leadership 
within the Andhra Congress that 
sparked off the agitation, although 
popular support was mobilised by 
utilising the local people’s dissatis- 
faction over the backwardness of 
Telengana. ‘These factors may 
always be present behind all such 
agitations and movements. 

It cannot be contended that 
such factors were altogether 
absent in Kerala. The Congress 
in Kerala was as much faction- 
ridden as in any other State and 
feelings of backwardness were 
there in several areas of the State. 
But they did not give rise to 
movements for separation. Firstly, 
the people of Kerala are-far more 
politically conscious than those in 
most other parts of the country 
and are not easily misled by calls 
for separatist movements. Second- 


- ly, during the first decade of its 


existence at least the State had a 
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powerful unifying force working 
amidst the people in the shape of 
the undivided Communist Party. 
Thirdly, those in power had the 
good sense and far-sightedness to 
accommodate local popular as- 
pirations by timely concessions. 
This may be seen in the formation 
of the predominantly Muslim 


district of Malappuram and again 


of backward Hill Districts like 
Idukki and Wynaad. Whatever 
may be the reason, the fact re- 
mains that Kerala has been singu- 
larly free from cither linguistic 
or territorial agitations of a sepa- 
ratist character. 

As pointed out above, for the 
first seven to eight years of its 
existence, the Communist Party 
was the single biggest political 
force in the State and it was able 
to impart stability and purposive- 
ness to its politics because of the 
discipline and unity of the party. 
Since the split in the party, how- 
ever, this cementing and stabilis- 
ing factor was no longer there. 
No single party in the State could 
win a majority by itself. Every 


‘party had to ally itself with some 


other party or parties in order to 
get access to power. So the era 
of coalitions began. In fact it had 
really begun in 1960 when the 
late Pattom Thanu Pillay, the 
PSP leader, formed his Govern- 
ment in coalition with the Con- 
gress and with the League sup- 
porting it from outside. In 1965 
the legislature was dissolved even 
before the formation of a ministry 
after the elections. In 1967 a 
coalition ministry under CPI(M) 
leadership was formed with the 
participation of the CPI, PSP, 
Muslim League, KSP, and KTP 
and RSP. The biggest single 
party in the coalition was the 
CPI(M). In the 1970 Ministry 
headed by a CPI leader, the 
largest single party in the coali- 
tion was the Congress. The PSP, 
Muslim League and RSP were 
partners. Later on it was expand- 
ed by including the Kerala Con- 
gress. 

All these were coalition govern- 
ments consisting of halfa dozen 
or even more parties. Some of 
the so-called coalition parties 





were hardly more than mere 
groups, consisting of 2 or 3 
MLAs and sometimes even of 
only one. The practice of accom- 
modating such small groups in 
the Ministry has, in my view, 
given rise to a very harmful ten- 
dency, the tendency towards 
further splitting of parties. The 
tendency to split among the 
smaller parties is more or less 
solely due to the eagerness of 
leaders of groups or factions to 
get into power rather than any 
real grievance or adherence to any 
policy or principle. During the 
last decade I am afraid a premium 
has been set on political blackmail 
clothed in the garb of justice and 
fair-play. 

More than the number of 
parties in the coalition, it is the 
character of some of these parties 
that calls for attention. Some of 
these parties, like the Muslim 
League and the Kerala Congress, 
represent divisive or sectarian for- 
ces. The Muslim League has been 
called a Muslim party and the 
Kerala: Congress a Christian party. 
The leaders of these parties will 
stoutly deny this allegation, point- 
ing out the presence of a single 
non-Muslim or non-Christian 
MLA in their fold. It is'‘too late 


in the day to reconsider the ques- 


tion of coalition with such parties. 
Moreover, one might also cite the 
example of what is happening in 
European countries such as Italy, 
France and West Germany where 
even Communist parties are think- 
ing of sharing power with sec- 
tarian parties like the Demo- 
Christians. One must however 
be seriously concerned with the 
effects of these coalitions in the 
political sphere in Kerala. 

One obvious result has been the 
strengthening of communalism in 
the State. I have no case that the 
Muslims or Christians are more 
communal-minded than Nairs or 
Ezhavas or any other community. 
The Muslims especially are really 
avery backward community in 
Kerala. The vast majority of 
them are small peasants, petty 
traders or agricultural labourers. 
They are very much unrepresented 
in the services. Educationally 


also they are very backward, 
especially the women, owing to 
the pull of social and religious 
customs. Therefore, when - the 
Muslim League fights for reserva- 
tion in services or fair representa- 
tion in the legislature and other 
elected bodies, one cannot find 
fault with it. 

But in the process of fighting 
for these demands and achieving 
some of them, the Muslim League 
has become conscious of its own 
organised strength. This con- 
sciousness has, I am afraid, induc- 
ed it to use its organised strength 
to fight for some very unjust 
demands which only help to 
divide the people and to engender 
what may be called ‘“counter- 
communalism”’. They appear to 
have developed some sort of 
vested interest in perpetuating 
division. 

The recent agitation on the 
question of Arabic teachers is an 
Instance in point. In Kerala, 
where there are 10 or more pupils 
in a class (of a primary school) 
who want to learn Arabic; the 
Government will allow an Arabic 
teacher to be employed. This rule 
has been in existence for the last 
7 or 8 years. A large number of 
Arabic teachers came to be ap- 


pointed as a result of this order. ` 


The majority of them had no 
basic educational qualification ex- 
cept possessing a certificate in 
Arabic. The Government recently 
came out with an order prescrib- 
ing SSLC as the minimum basic 
qualification for future entrants 
and also insisting on provision 
of a new class room to be 
constructed by the manager, if 
a new Arabic class was to be 
sanctioned. The pupil’s guardian 
has also to make a declaration in 
writing that he wants his ward to 
learn Arabic. No reasonable per- 
son can find fault with these con- 
ditions. Obviously the Govern- 


‘ment only wanted to prevent 


abuse in the appointment. of 


‘teachers. It is well known that the 


appointment of teachers is a very 
profitable business so far as 
managers are concerned because, 
for every teacher appointed, the 
manager gets a handsome amount 


as bribe. A hue and cry was rais- 
ed against this very reasonable 
order saying that it was a flagrant . 
violation of minority rights, inter- 
ference with religion and so on. 
Massive demonstrations were org- 
anised and the one in Malappu- 
ram town grew violent and attack- 
ed policemen posted in front of 
the Collectorate. Police were 
forced to open fire, as a result of 
which two persons in the crowd 
died and one policeman was also 
killed. " 

Now, can it be argued by any 
reasonable person that Muslims 
did not get fair treatment at the 
hands of the Kerala Government 
in the matter of facilities for 
learning Arabic or that there was 
any violation of minority rights 
or religious sentiments? No Gov- 
ernment in the world has shown 
such solicitude for the sentiments 
of the minority community as the 
Kerala Government. And if, in . 
spite of all these, the Muslim 
League has thought it fit to un- 
leash a totally unjustified agitation 
which ended in the sacrifice of 
three’ precious lives merely to 
blacken the name of the Kerala 
Government, the reason must be 
sought elsewhere. It is a case of 
the League having acquired a ves- 


ted interest in perpetuating divi- 


sion among the people. 

The same thing applies to the 
Kerala Congress. The Syrian 
Christian community which the 
Kerala Congress claims to repre- 
sent cannot by any stretch of 
imagination be called a- backward 
community. In fact, they are a 
forward community. In constitu- 
tional parlance they are also a 
minority, and that is their trump 
card. They have a large hand in 
the running of educational institu- 
tions in the State, the right to 
which has been reiterated by 
repeated Supreme Court judg- 
ments, right from 1959. It is in 
this field that they are constantly 
building up pressure, which very 
often takes a political turn. 

A recent instance is the case of 
the so-called ‘protected’ teachers. 
In private schools the number of 
teachers’ posts has to be fixed 
every year on the basis of pupil 
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strength. Early in the year, the 
Government sends out inspecting 
officers to find out pupil strength 
in each class. If it is found that 
the strength has dropped below a 
certain minimum in a class, sanc- 
tion for the post of teacher for 
that class is withdrawn. If the 
length of the teacher’s service is 
less than two years he loses his 
job. If, however, his service is 
more than two years he is protec- 
ted, that is to say, it is compul- 
sory that he should be provided 
for somehow. If there is no place 
in the private school which appoin- 
ted him, he must be accommodat- 
ed in a Government schoo]. That 
was the practice up to last year. 
There was a lot of abuse in this 
system. Under corporate manage- 
ment there would normally be a 
lot of scope for absorbing such 
surplus teachers, though not in 
the same school. But the manage- 
ment insisted that their obligation 
was limited to absorbing the sur- 
plus teacher only in the same 
schoo] and if there was no place 
vacant in that school, he should 
be taken over by the Government, 
although there were vacant posts 
of teachers under the same 
management in other schools. 
And they appointed fresh teachers 
in the vacancies in the latter. 
This was a deliberate method of 
money-making, because every 
fresh appointment means so much 
money for the private management. 
This was sought to be raised to 
the level of a fundamental right. 
Last year the Government got 

a contract to be signed by the 
management to the effect that all 
surplus ‘protected? teachers will 
be absorbed in other schools ‘of 
the same management as long as 
there were vacant posts in their 
, schools. But when it came to the 
point of implementing this solemn 
undertaking this year, the man- 
agements went back on their pro- 
mise and contended that it was 
a violation of their fundamental 
rights! But the High Court rejected 
this contention and said the man- 
agements were bound by their 
promise. This was the cause for 
another agitation this year, which 
was mainly led by Kerala Congress 


and supported by the Church. 
Comment on such attitudes is 


hardly necessary. If not only the ` 


lay leadership- of the Kerala 


Congress but even high dignitaries, 


of the Church like Bishops and 
Archbishops can descend to justi- 
fying downright repudiation of 


the plighted word in the name of 


a so-called fundamental right, 
what ‘are we to say? Obviously, 
all talk of fundamental right is 
downright humbug in this case. 
It is a clear case of a shameless 
attempt to prop up vested interests 
in their nefarious activity of swin- 
dling public money by fair means 
or foul. 

The above two instances are 
sufficient to drive home my point 
that although the conditions in 
Kerala after 1965 may be some 
justification for the continued 
spell of coalition Governments, 
the experience of those coalitions 
has not been all that happy. 
Undoubtedly even these coalition 
Governments have` had big 


achievements to their credit, such’ 


as implementing land reforms and 
various welfare measures for 
agricultural workers, fishermen, 
Harjans, etc. But the negative 
aspect should not be ignored or 
underplayed. There is no doubt 
that communalism has gained 
ground in the State. 

As a counter-blast to Muslim 
and Christian communalism, Nair 


communalism and Ezhava com-. 


munalism have gained consider- 
able ground. At the time of for- 
mation of the Kerala State, the 
Nair Service Society, the com- 
munal organisation of Nairs, was 
hardly heard of in Malabar and 
in Cochin; it was'only a nominal 
force. But now the NSS has 
spread its tentacles in all parts of 
Kerala and has a functioning 
organisation in the remotest cor- 
ners of Malabar and Cochin. Sim- 
ilar is the case with SNDP, the 
Ezhava communal organisation. 
Moreover, both organisations have 
brought into being political parties 
under their patronage. The Nation- 
al Democratic Party (NDP) is the 
political wing of the NSS and the 
socialist Republican Party (SRP) 
is the political wing of the SNDP. 


More and more people, especially 
the intelligentsia and the frustra- 
ted middle class and even sec- 
tions of the peasantry and work- 
ing class are attracted by them. 
These are ominous trends. 

Even more ominous is the dis- 
turbing advance made by the RSS 
as a counter-blast to Muslim com- 
Tounalism. At one time, it was 
thought that the RSS would never 
take root in Kerala, But experi- 
ence has proved how wrong such: 
notions are. They have a larger 
number of dedicated cadres in 
almost every village and town. 
They are perhaps the most well- 
knit and disciplined cadre-based 
party in Kerala. 

While Kerala has many achieve- 
ments to its credit in the socio- 
economic field, such as implemen- 
tation of radical land reforms, 
development of social services 
like health and education, welfare 
measures for Harijans, agricultural 
labourers and other weaker sec- 
tions of society, the negative 
developments which have been 
pointed out above cannot be 
ignored. It would be suicidal to 
do so. This is the price we have 
had to pay for the weakening of 
the Communist movement in the 
State as a result of the split in the 
party. The logic of the split had 
made both the CPI(M) and the 
CPI look upon its brother as the 
main enemy. And alliance with 
any other party or group was con- 
sidered justifiable if it enabled the 
party concerned to defeat the 
other. This is how divisive, 
sectarian forces have been able to 
gain influence in Kerala politics 
out of all proportion to their real 
strength and prevent the unity of 
the common people irrespective of 
caste, religion or community. 

The coming together of CPI and 
CPI(M), has given some hope for 
future, but how far and how soon 
a real secular and non-sectarian 
outlook will be developed among 
the people remains to be seen. 
The prime task appears to be to 
further strengthen the unity al- 
ready achieved and gather all 
secular, democratic and non- 
sectarian forces intoa powerful 
movement] (October 16) 
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KERALA 
Destination ‘of | Endless Charms 


KOVALAM BEACH, HISTORIC COCHIN AND THE PERIYAR 
WILD LIFE SANCTUARY are of course the best known. 
Yet there are any number of other equally interesting 
places to: visit. : 
Like for eile. MALAMPUZA DAM & GARDENS easily : 
reached from Coimbatore, GURUVAYUR Krishna temple 
VARKALA temple known as ‘DAKSHINA KASI’, SABARIMALA 
the temple in the wilderness of the Western Ghats, 
MALAYATTOOR church on a sacred hill-top, many ancient 

' mosques around MALAPPURAM, the MATTANCHERRY 
Synagogue, the earliest- in India. Or historical forts and 
palaces with beautiful well-preserved murals. and 


architectural features. 


To Know KERALA = > © See KERALA 


For details contact your nearest 


Government of India Tourist Office 


ae Your travel agent 
"4 or ` 
TOURIST OFFICE ` ao ) PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER 
DEPARTMENT OF TOURISM KERALA TOURISM DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
PARK VIEW | _ ELENJIKKAL BUILDING 


TRIVANDRUM-695 001 — TRIVANDRUM.-695 001 
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Exploiting Tourist 


Potential 


VAKKOM PURUSHOTHAMAN 


Minister of Health and Tourism, Kerala 


OURISM is the world’s second 
largest industry next only to 
oil. With the increase in educa- 
tion, in discretionary income and 
in leisure and paid holidays, travel 
has grown rapidly in recent years. 
The phenomenal growth of inter- 
national tourism so far represents 
only a chance growth of a sector 
whose potential for development 
iS enormous. 

In addition to playing a signifi- 
cant role in earning foreign 
exchange, tourism is often an 
important means of creating emp- 
loyment and diversifying the 
economy. Especially so im the 
case of Kerala where educated 
unemployment is causing concern 
to the Government. Apart from 
direct employment in the hotel 
industry, the expenditure by 
tourists is regarded as a means of 
generating demand for products 
and services which may be suppli- 
ed by:various domestic industries. 
Tourism may also be welcomed 
for its contributions to the reduc- 
tion of regional inequalities in 
income and of unemployment 
within the country. 

It is in this context that the 
Government of India is embark- 
ing on a well thought-out plan 
for tourism development for the 
next decade. The plan envisages 
a five-fold growth in the arrival 
of foreign tourists to reacha 
figure of 3.5 million by 1990. On 
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the same basis, Kerala which 
now gets about 20,000 foreign 
tourists from abroad every year 
should aim at getting at least 
one lakh visitors by the end of 
1990. 


In Kerala, an ambitious pro- - 


gramme for the development of 
tourism has been chalked out. 
The Administrative Staff College 
of India has prepared a Master 
Plan for the development of 
Tourism in a phased manner, at 
an overall cost of about Rs. 30 
crores. This’envisages inter-alia 
development of the Trivandrum- 


Veli-Kovalam complex, Cochin, ` 


Kumarakom, Thekkady, Bexal 
and Cannanore. Some of these 
programmes are under implement- 
ation. The Hotel Project of Kerala 
Tourism Development Corpora- 
tion at Kovalam will commence 
operation in a few months and 
will provide a neat and clean 
100-bed accommodation. Work 
on the 200-bed Thampanoor 
Hotel Project near Trivandrum 
Railway Station has already 
started and it will be completed 
in about 2 years. 

The Government has decided 


to start a Five Star Hotel project’ 


in the joint sector, in Trivandrum. 
We are also taking up a compre- 
hensive development of the Veli 
area on the outskirts of Trivand- 
rum.which will provide facilities 
for water sports, boating, picnics, 





etc. A Convention Complex to 
accommodate 500 persons with 
all modern amenities for simul- 
taneous trauslations of speeches 
and fulfledged secretarial assist- 
ance will also be located at 
Trivandrum. 

As far as tourism resources are 
concerned, the palm-fringed coasts 
of Kerala had from time imme- 
morial offered a tempting shore 
for nations seeking market and 
empire. The Phoenicians, the 
Arabs, the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
the French and the British have 
all landed on Kerala’s sunny surf 
at some period of her history for 
trade and’ establishment of their 
domain. The traditional hospit- 
ality of Kerala 1s being woven into 
the fabric of modern tourism. 

The internationally famous an- 
nual snake-boat races in the mid- 
die of August, the dance-drama 
‘Kathakal? and the colourful 
Onam festival are unique tourist 
attractions peculiar to this State. 
Kerala has one of the most at- 
tractive Wild Life Sanctuaries in 
India at Thekkady (Periyar), fine 
bathing bay at Kovalam equal to 
any of the best in the world, hill 
stations and a large number of 
historic shrines, temples, chur- 
ches and mosques. For the lover 
of art and special-interest tourists, 
ancient murals and paintings are 
there in plenty in well-preserved 
palaces of the former rulers. Ker- 
ala is also well connected by air, 
sea or rail and conveniently acces- 
sible to tourists. 

An hour and a half drive from 
Trivandrum, is Ponmudi a fast 
developing full-fledged hill-resort. 
It is a unique feature of Kerala 
Tourism that from the world re- 
nowned beach resort of Kovalam, 
the hill-resort of Ponmudi is with- 
in easy reach of the tourist. The 
Tibetan-style cottages at Ponmudi 
offer a panoramic view of the 
hills. At the Periyar Wild Life 
Sanctuary at Thekkady the tour- 
ist can come to close range of 
elephants, deer and other wild 
animals during a boat cruise. 

For pilgrims too Kerala has 
many attractions. Guruvayoor and 
Sabarimalai are both established 
pilgrim centres. Malayatoor at- 
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Kerala has many renowned mos- ` 


ques. In Kalady, near Alwaye, 
1 Kerala has a place venerated as 
the birth place of Adi Sankara. 
Varkala is another - well-known 
pilgrim: centre, referred to as 
Dakshina Kasi. The samadhi of 
Sree Narayana Guru, the social 
reformer Saint is also located 
here. 

The backwaters of Kerala are 
world-renowned. Yet, apart from 
' the boating facilities at Cochin, 


these inland waterways have not — 


been integrated into the tourist 
circuits of the State as yet. The 
proposed Tourist Complex at 
Kumarakom, 16 km from Kotta- 
yam, will form the central facility 
for exploiting the backwaters. 
Located on a 100 acre plot on the 
Vembanad Lake, Kumarakom 
offers unlimited scope for deve- 
lopment as a special interest des- 
tination.. Waterside cottages, 
swimming pools, floating restau-' 
rant and water-sports will provide 


ample scope for relaxation. Also’ 


on hand will be Yoga and ` Ayur- 


vedic massage facilities. Kumara-, 


kom will be connected to Cochin 
by luxury cruises. From here, 
visitors could go to the Periyar 
sanctuary by road. Sa a 

Kottakkal is famous. for its 
Ayurvedic ` treatment. Those de- 
siring to undergo the full Indian 
system of medicine courses for 
, relaxation and rejuvenation | will 
find the facilities here’ tailor- 
made. The traditional system re- 
tains its age-old approach and has 
proved its worth even in the 
modern day. Today’s high pres- 
sure pace of life and hectic acti- 
vities call for such spells of calm 
repose aided by ‘science. Thus 
‘Kerala can boast of being a‘tour- 
ist‘paradise for a variety of tour- 
ists, be they sun-bathers,. wild life 
seekers, art lovers or pilgrims, 
There are endless possibilities for 


` special-interest tours for both in- » 


ternational and home tourists. All 
that remains to be done is to de- 
sign proper packages and ‘sell’ 
them vigorously. ` ' 
The above clearly shows that 
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T ibetan-style -cottages at Ponmudi Hill Station, ninety minutes’ 


drive from Trivandrum. 


much ‘thought has been devoted 
to identifying the areas and acti- 
vities in Kerala that can become 
tourist attractions. “In 
consonance’ with the 
thinking, a.few travel circuits 
have been identified in Kerala 
and these have been included in 
the proposals for the next Five 


' Year. Plan. While fully utilising 


the well-established tourist mag- 
nets of Kerala like Kovalam, 
Trivandrum, Cochin .and Thek- 
kady ' care has been taken to see 
that these travel circuits will also 
result in extending the ‘popular 
tourist routes to the northern 
parts of the State as well. - 

It is most important to ensure 


‘that the facilities provided are to 
. the satisfaction of tourists. To a | 


large extent self-discipline imposed 


by the trade itself will go a long’ 


way in achieving this. Otherwise 


‘Government controls have to be 


imposed so that proper standards 
are. maintained by the Tourist 
Trade. Even though consumerism 


. is yet to make its impact felt in 


India, in most of the countries 
from where the foreign tourists 


present | 


. trade employees on 
lines. Where facilities do not exist 
` for training it is essential that the 





"arrive it is already: a popular 
feature. Hence 


foreign tourists 
tend to view with seriousness any 
discrepancies in what is promised 
and what is given. This calls for’ 
selections and training of travel 
scientific 


Central and” State Governments 
arrange for such facilities at the 


earliest. . \ 


Another essential requirement 
for making tourism a major indus- 


‘try and that is proper marketing. 


No country or region however 
much developed can provide infra- 
structure to the fullest extent 
depending only on the inflow: of ; 
foreign tourists. It is the domestic 
tourist who can keep the transport 
and hotel facilities going during 
off season or fall. in tourist move- 
ments due to international deve- 
lopments. Proper designing of fac- 
ilities backed by imaginative mar- 
keting is therefore essential. There 
are many. features in Kerala-’ that 
attract. tourist traffic round the 
year. The entire South India‘ is 
safe from the severe summer ' and 
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winter conditions. Those in the 


north can escape the summer heat 

by going over to the south. 
Tourism promotion on these 

lines will help in increasing the 


volume of traffic all over the‘ 


- country and avoid major fluctua- 
tions in tourist arrivals in different 
seasons. Kerala has rains in 
plenty and is’nt this 2 unique 
attraction to the people in coun- 
tries where rains are a rarity. 
Thus instead of being a draw- 
back, the monsoon can become 
a source of attraction. It only 
remains for the tourism organisa- 
tions and travel trade to desi gn 
package tours and sell them pro- 
perly. 

The geographical position of 






an area influences to a great ex- 
tent to the speedy or slow growth 
of any tourist destination. For 
instance, Haryana has been able 
to attract a good portion of the 
foreign and domestic tourists 
arriving in Delhi. With only 
Madras as a major point of entry 
into the south Kerala may have 
to look to countries lying close to 
the country to get foreign tourists 
in large numbers. Sri Lanka and 
the Maldives Republic are only 
an hour’s flight from Trivandrum 
airport. Both these countries are 
attracting millions of tourists to 
their beaches and most of them 
on package tours. It would indeed 
be easy for the travel trade to 
combine special interest tours to 
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Sri Lanka, the Maldives Republic 
and Kerala. The special rate 
offers for south Indian tours by 
Indian Airlines and the special 
railway tourist fares offer much 
scope in this direction. 

I am convinced that the future 
for tourism in Kerala is very 
bright with the co-ordinated 
efforts of the Central and the 
State Tourism organisations and 
the travel trade. There is every 
reason to hope that we will be 
able to achieve the target of about 
one lakh visitors from abroad by 
the end of the decade in addition 
to five to six lakhs domestic tour- 
ists. And that will bring Kerala, 
the variety vacation land, into the 
mainstream of Indian tourism. [J 


LEADING DISTRIBUTORS OF AWARD WINNING FILMS: 
HOLDERS OF WORLD RIGHTS FOR THE FOLLOWING 


OUTSTANDING FILMS: 


1) EKAKINI (Malayalam) B & W 
2) KABANINADI CHUVANNAPPOL (Malayalam) B & W 
3) AGRAHARATHIL KAZUTHAI (Tamil) B & W 
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Energy : Self-reliance 


Only Way 


M. P. PARAMESWARAN 


Chairman, Kerala Sastra Sahitya Parishad 


Q: of the arguments that used 
to be raised against the 
*Aikyakerala’ movement was that 
being too small a State, Kerala 
will not be “economically viable”. 
This argument has not found 
favour with most economists. 
However, the fact remains 
that Kerala continues to be one 
of the poorest States in India. A 
very valid reason for this is discri- 
minatory treatment by the Centre, 
for obvious reasons. But can this 
explain fully the economic under- 
development of Kerala? Are there 
any inherent limitations, like shor- 
tage of land (high population 
density), absence of major mineral 
deposits of coal, oil etc., or, in 
| short, could it mean that Kerala 
is not economically viable? 
Viability is a very relative con- 
cept. No individual can be totally 


independent of others, as also no ` 


nation — however big or small. 
It is a question of organisation — 
to cooperate or to plunder. There 
would be difficulties in both. At 
present there is opportunity for 
only one, for cooperation, and 
Kerala has to cooperate in a.very 
large way ‘because of her highly 
unbalanced resource endowments. 
Kerala has virtual monopoly on 
certain agricultural products like 
tubber, pepper etc. Predominance 
of cash crops and perennial crops 
is another feature. It- produces 
only less than fifty per cent of her 
foodgrain requirements, produces 
no cotton, very little of pulses. In 
short, movement of goods into 
and from Kerala is enormous. 
: This requires cooperation. How- 
ever, just like any country would 
like to become self-reliant, each 
State would like to become self- 
reliant so that ‘cooperation’ could 
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-and Karnataka. 
coal, no oil but can lay claims for ` 


be on more equal terms. This 
demands the transformation of a 
limited number of raw materials 
into a wide variety of products. 
Technology and, capital are the 
usually felt limitations. 
Technology can be generated 
with necessary input of effort. 
One may tend to conclude that 
capital is the limiting factor. This 
is sO under capitalistic conditions. 
However, even if by social re- 
organisation we generate ‘capital’ 
there is another important ele- 
ment, energy. Every, transfor- 
mation involves energy. Few re- 
lease energy, rest consumes it. No 
group, area or region can be self- 
reliant, unless it is self-sufficient 
in energy, in any form. And 
energy remains a very unevenly 
distributed resource, be it hydro, 
coal or oil. The case is true even 
for solar energy, but to a lesser 
extent.: Energy can be exchanged 
with all other commodities — it 
is a universal equivalent. So it is 
proper to investigate whether 
Kerala is ‘viable’ from the point 
of view of energy availability. 
Situated in the tropics and in 
the monsoon belt, Kerala is richly 


- endowed with solar energy and 


its converted form, biomass. 
However, technology has not yet 
grown to make use of them asa 
basic source of energy. Kerala 
is ‘rich’ in hydro-electric resour- 
ces and is helping Tamil Nadu 
Kerala. has no 


a nuclear station based on its 
thorium, the advisability of which, 
however, is questionable. Uncon- 
ventional sources like wind, geo- 
thermal, tidal, wave, ocean ther- 
mal are all still at the develop- 
mental stage and one cannot 


expect them to make any Serious 
contribution towards bulk energy 
requirements in the near future. 

Energy from biomass, mainly 
firewood, is becoming rare and 
more and more costly. Concepis 
like ‘energy plantation’, “biogas’ 
etc. are yet.to make any impact 
on actual life. Under such circum- 
stances, it is contended that 
Kerala has suffered, and is suffer- 
ing due to lack of energy resour- 
ces. It does not have any major 
industry which require large 
amount of thermal energy input; 
its traditional industry of bricks 
and tiles, solely dependent on fire- 
wood, is loosing ground steadily; 
a large percentage of people’s 
earnings go to buy firewood, the 
stretch of tree cover is dwindling 
at an alarming rate upsetting the 
hydraulic regime and all these 
have a detrimental effect on its 
economy. 

Kerala can become self-reliant 
only when (i) unconventional 
sources of energy become com- 
mercial or (i nuclear energy 
from thorium becomes a living 
reality. The prospect of the 
second is rather bleak and unple- 
asant. The former may be realised 
if enough effort is putin R & D, 
by the turn of next century. But 
if Kerala is to stop its backward 
slip, some thing drastic has to 
be done immediately. The crucial 
question is, how are we going to 
cross the remaining two decades 
of this century? Before examining 
the options before Kerala for the 
coming few decades, it will be 
worth while to have a cursory 
glance at the alJ-India situation. 

India is neither very rich nor 
very poor as far as coal and 
hydro-resources are concerned. 
The total estimated reserve of coal 
is about 135 billion tonnes and 
that of hydro-energy 200 billion 
units annually (40000 MW at 60 
per cent load factor). But the 
distribution of these resources is 
very uneven. For the analysis of 
energy source distribution, India 
may be divided into six energy 
zones as given in Table 1. 

Nearly 90 per cent of the total 
coal reserves and 20 per cent of 
Wydroreserves of India are con- 
centrated in the Middle Eastern 
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Table-I 
ENERGY ZONES OF INDIA 


Name 
Western 


South Western 
South Eastern 


i 


Composition 





Rajasthan, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Goa. 
Kerala, Karnataka. 
Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, 











Middle Eastern Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal Gsissa. 
North Eastern Assam, Manipur, Arunachal Pradesh, Tripura, 
l i Meghalaya, Mizoram, Nagaland, 
Northern Punjab, Haryana, Jammu-Kashmir, Uttar 
. j Pradesh, Himachal Pradesh, Delhi, 
a A a ag 
l ae E Table-2 
ZONEWISE DISTRIBUTION OF COAL DEPOSITS IN INDIA 
Zone > Toial estimated % of Total Per capita avallability 
reserve Million Te i Oe Te 
—— a yp gt 
1971 2000 
Western 5,625 4.5 5.5 2.9 
South Western 0 0.0 0.0 : 0.0 
South Eastern 7,547 5.5 89.0 46.0 
Middle Eastern 1,17,964 87.0 | 735.0 385.0 
North Eastern ; 3.0 202.0 106.0 
Northern _ 104 — 0.1 n 
India 1,35,037 100 245 — 134 


ee 





Table-3, | 
ZONEWISE DISTRIBUTION OF HYDRO-RESERVES IN INDIA . 








eee 





Zone Toral availability % Percapita ` availability 
109 units/year l 
1971 2000: 
a a a e 
Western _ > 13.7 6.7 ` 134 . 79 
south Western 23.3 11.6 405 240 
South Eastern 16.0 7.8 188 108 
Middle Eastern 36.4 18.0 222 131 
North Eastern 62.4 31,9 3330 1970 
Northern 52.8 26.0 4ti 244 
India 204.6 100.00 373 221 





zone. Almost 60 per cent of the 
hydro-reserves are concentrated 
in the Northern and North Eastern 
Zones. Tables 2 and3 give the 
break-up of distribution. 

This distribution pattern brings 
into focus two important points: 
(/) as far as coal is concerned, 
almost all the mining will be done 
in the middle‘ eastern region, in 
the courtyards of the four states 
of Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa 
and Madhya’ Pradesh and will 
have to be transported to ail other 
parts of India. There is no escape 
from large scale coal transporta- 
tion. (2) Nearly 30 per cent of our 
hydro-potential lie in far off, 
inaccessible places and are not 
likely to be tapped in this century. 
Therefore fhe hydro-availability 
by the end of the century cannot 





be more than about 28,000.MW . 


or about 150 units per capita. 
Coming back to Kerala, we 
find not a single kilogram of coal 
deposits. Our only source of inter- 
nal commercial energy is the very 
unevenly distributed hydro-electri- 
city. Table 4 throws light on this. 


Table — 4 


HYDROPOTENTIAL DISTRIBU- 
‘TION OF KERALA 
eee ee a a a 





Potential Units 
. Zone MW (Million) 
(100%) 

North Malabar. 298 2600 
South Malabar, . 
Cochin 216 1800 

North Travancore 1032 9000 
South Travancore 13 100 
1565 13500 


a r e s 


The potential ås shown in 
Table 4 may be augmented by 


. about 10 per cent, by constructing 


run off stations wherever possible. 
However, the total potential is 
limited to about 15,000 million 
units. The maximum realisable 
potential during this century will 
be about 11,000-12,000 | million 


‘units. 


A tentative break-up of the 
components of non-commercial 


‘energy sources in Kerala is given 


in Table 5. The estimate of the 
total demand is based on a survey 
conducted by Kerala Sastra 
Sahitya Parishad. The component 
from coconut trees is caleulated 
from the estimated number of 
coconut palms and estimated 
annual yield of about 30-40 Kgs 
of dry matter. Yield of cowdung 
is taken from all-India figures and 
in proportion to the number of 
cattle. Forest firewood is based 
on statistics from forest depart- 
ment and .a fair guesstimate of 
clandestine felling. The rest is 
divided more or less equally bet- 
ween countrywood and agricul-’ 
tural waste. 
nage 








Table — 5 
NON-COMMERCIAL ENERGY 
SOURCES IN KERALA 
Item Lakh tonnes 

Cowdung . 4- 5 
Fire-wood from forest 8-10 

Firewood from coconut 

, trees 40-50 

Countrywood ; 30-35 

Agricultural waste 35-30 
117-125 





When we make a projection of 
demands for thermal and electri- 
cal energy upto the end of this 
century, as far as Kerala is con- 
cerned, one major problem arises. 
How much industrial heat energy 
wouid be required? Today fire- 
wood is the major source of 
energy in Kerala even for indus- 
trial purposes. It is the costliest 
form of fuel, effectively 2-3 times 
as costly as coal. Per capita total 
energy consumption in Kerala is 
much less than, nearly 60 per cent 
of, the total per ‚capita energy 
consumption in India. Industriali- 
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Table 6 | 
ENERGY DEMAND, KERALA 1980-2000 
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2000-2001 





mercial firewood. This is much 
bigger than the total rate of 
natural regeneration of tree stock 


Year Electricity Oil Million Coal Million Firewood Million in the entire State. On the one 
l 109 KWHR Te Te Te hand, both plains and hills are 
— m becoming devoid of tree cover, 

1980-81 3,54 1.16 3.37 13.20 causing severe disturbances in the 
1985-86 5.39 1.50 7.84 10.60 hydraulic regime. On the other 
eee. Wee a ve ae hand cost of firewood is rocketing 
15.98 3.39 19.00 8.10 high. The average price of fire- 


———_——— ees 


sation based on electrical energy 
alone has got limitations, because 
of limited availability. Unless coal 
is made available in large quanti- 
ties industrialisation will be jeo- 
paradised. A forecast of the future 
energy requirements, based on a 
minimum growth rate for electri- 
cal energy consumption and a 
corresponding minimum availabi- 
lity of thermal energy, is given 
in Table 6. . 

The doubling time for electri- 
city demand growth can be seen 
to be about 9 years. This isa 
very conservative estimate. Actual 
demand would be higher. The 
coal requirement of 3.37 MTe for 
1980-81 is what it should be ina 
balanced case. Lack of the same 
tell upon Kerala’s industry. The 
firewood consumption is assumed 
to go down, because there is not 
going to bé any firewood avail- 
able. 

As far as electricity is concerned 
the maximum we can hope from 
hydrosources by the end of the 
century is 11-12 billion units 
annually, leaving a gap of about 
4-5 billion units of energy per 
annum. The shortage will be felt 
as early as 1990-91. About coal, 


subscribers remain unchanged. 


Please note : While the price of a single c 


we are yet not aware of the mag- 
nitude of the problem. How are 
we going to get 20 million tonnes 
of coal per year? What about 
transportation .problems? It is 
impossible, some argue. Then 
what is the alternative? Use elec- 
tricity for heating too? That 
means a total electrical energy 
demand of about 40,000 million 
units. For meeting this, some 
suggest pit head generation and 
transmission. Which is more eco- 
nomical? Transportation of 20 
million tonnes of coal or genera- 
tion and transmission of 40000 


- million units of electrical energy? 


Without any detailed study one 
can say that capital invesment 
required to transport thermal 
energy content of 20 million ton- 
nes of coal, in coal form itself 
will be much less than the invest- 
ment required to generate an 
equal amount of electricity at 
coal mines and transmit it to load 
centres. Large scale coal trans- 
portation southward, either by 
rail or by sea is a necessity of 
immediate future. 

Today about 1.3 million urban 
and rural homes together burn 


‘about 4 million tonnes of com- 
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wood today is Rs. 300/Te. Thus 
about Rs. 120 crore are being 
spent by people on firewood. Our 
domestic ovens being what they 
are, better designed ovens can 
increase the efficiency consider- 
ably. If efficiency is increased by 
50 percent, one third of the fuel 
will be saved resulting in Rs. 40 
crore saving for the public. not 
to speak of other relative benefits 
like spread tree cOver and the 
benevolent hydraulic regime. It 
is estimated that about Rs. 200 
to 300 per oven will be sufficient 
to achieve this increase in effi- 
ciency, Cost of renovation of 1.3 
million ovens is only Rs. 40 
crore, an year’s saving. 

This is one line of attack for 
the coming decade. Planned 
intensive and large scale energy 
plantation is the second line. If 
supported during the interim 
period by coal, by the end of this 
century the rea] forest cover of 
Kerala can be considerably in- 
creased. 

If some degree of energy viabi- 
lity cannot be achieved. during 
the next decade or two, the back- 
ward slipping of Kerala will be- 
come uncontrollable, whatever 
socio-political measures we may 
take to counter it. C] 


opy has been raised to meet rising costs of production, the rates for 
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‘Kerala Poised for 
Big Leap Forward 


P. C. CHACKO 


Minister of Industries, Kerala 


pa we examine the problems 

and prospects of industrial 
development of Kerala, it would 
be rewarding to come to terms 


with certain simple, straight- 
forward facts of life: 
The unemployment problem, 


particularly that of the educated 
unemployed, is severe. We have 
to find, and that very quickly, 
solutions to this problem. 

Given the structure of the 
. economy of the State, rapid in- 
dustrialisation is the only option 


open to meet the challenge of un- ` 


employment in a short or medium 
time-frame. 

The task is so enormous that 
the Government cannot, on its 
own, tackle it, and it calls for the 
total commitment and co-opera- 
tion of every section of society, 
whether it is entrepreneur, mana- 
ger, labour, trade union, Or gov- 
ernment. 

Entrepreneurial talent and also 

tisk capital, two essential ingredi- 
ents of the process of industrialisa- 
tion, whose scarcity is more acute 
in Kerala than in many other 
States, have absolute freedom of 
movement in’ the country. They 
have always been and will continue 
to be moving towards regions 
which offer the right environment 
for maximising rewards. 
‘ We have to promote rapid 
industrialisation if we are to 
generate employment opportuni- 
ties in the quickest possible time. 
If we are to industrialise, we have 
to attract and stimulate entrepre- 
. neurs and risk capital, and for 
- achieving this we have to create 
the right environment. 

Now, we have to ask ourselves 
a few relevant question, like: What 
are the principal components of 
the so-called right environment? 


Which are the components which 


we have in Kerala and which are. 


the one we do not? How do we 
develop the components we lack? 
If I may slightly over-simplify 
the issues, the principal compo- 
nents of the right environment 
can be understood in terms of such 
aspects as availability of natural 
resources which can be processed 
into saleable products; availabi- 
lity of infrastructural resources 
like power, water, communication, 
training facilities, etc.; availability 
of skilled and unskilled - labour; 
existence of market for products; 
facilities and incentives offered by 
the industrial promotion agencies 
and the Government; existence of 
an industrial base, and certain 
minimum harmony in labour- 
management relations. 
Admittedly, the scope for pro- 
moting industries based on the 
patura] resources available in the 
State is not extensive. There are, 
however, several possibilities. 
Although the State produces most 
of the rubber-in the country, the 
proportion processed within the 
State is limited. We could set-up 
several units for manufacturing 
rubber products as well as for 
chemicals and machinery required 
by the rubber industry. Industries 
based on such minerals as china- 
clay, fire-clay, silica sand, lime- 
stone, graphite, etc., are other 
possibilities. Potentialities also 
exist for processing of fruits and 


‘ vegetables and marine resources. 


In regard to the availability of 
infrastructural resources, Kerala 
is way ahead of other States. No 
other State has or will have in the 
foreseeable future as much surplus 
electric power as Kerala. In fact, 
electricity is the greatest resource 
of Kerala in the context of indus- 


trial development and could 
attract a great deal’ of entre- 
preneurship and risk capital from 
within and outside the State if we 
can co-ordjnate the other elements 
of what I call the right environ- 
ment. Most States in the country 
are offering packages of incen- 
tives to new entrepreneurs, as we 
do in Kerala; but I would empha- 
sise that the greatest incentive 
we can offer is uninterrupted 
supply of power throughout the 
year. However, our Government 
is actively considering several pro- 
posals’ for strengthening the 
package of incentives for new and 
existing industrial ventures. 

Another area of strength is the 
abundant availability of intel- 
ligent, educated labour endowed 
with a vast range of skills. Pro- 
viding facilities for tapping these 
enormous resources, now being 
utilised by industries outside 
Kerala and outside the country, 
would dramatically change the 
economic situation of the State. 

Significant inflow of “Gulf 
money’, general improvement 
of standard of living and high 
literacy have all contributed to 
the creation of a vast market in 
Kerala for a variety of consumer 
goods. But ther, how much of 
these products are produced with- 
in the State? Very little. Surely, 
this is a potential source of indus- 
trial growth. 

If experience in other parts of 
the country is any indication, 
existence of industries in a region 
attracts more industries to that 
region. Ona limited scale, this 
phenomenon is evident even in 
Kerala; the largest number of 
industrial units are clustered 
around the Ernakulam-Alwaye 
belt and more are getting esta- 
blished there. 

In regard to the last element, 
namely, industrial relations, the 
situation is quite complex. Time 
and again, entrepreneurs from in- 
side and outside the State com- 
plain that Kerala’s industrial or 
investment climate is unhealthy. 
Two factors are cited to explain 
this situation: the Government of 
Kerala is  Left-oriented and 
labour in Kerala ts difficult to 
control. We should remember that 
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the type of violent conflicts into 
which lJabour-management rela- 
tions degenerate in some parts of 
the country are never experienced 
in our State. 

I am not suggesting that the 
situation is absolutely happy. 
There are avoidable- conflicts 
which tarnish the image of the 
State. But on the whole the labour 
` force is educated and enlightened, 


fully conscious not only of their - 


rights but also of their responsi- 
bilities. I would say that: wherever 
managements have been cons- 
tructive, helpful, sympathetic and . 
far-si ghted, industrial relations 
have remained . cordial. Several 
leading industrial units will’ 
admit this truth. However, the 
political environment in the State 
and the multiplicity of unions 
vying with one another for supre- 
macy had prompted a few unions 
to make excessive demands. But 
of late enlightened leaders have 
come forward to evolve a code 
of conduct for trade unions. 
Goyernment is also fully aware of 
the problems and is determined 
to remove factors detrimental to 
industrial peace. We are aware 
that higher production and im- 
proved productivity alone will 
ensure maintenance of the bene- 
fits and rights so painfully 
-achieved by labour, along with 
the creation of addi tional employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Thus, an inventory of our po- 
tentialities and limitations would 
suggest that Kerala offers great 
possibilities and thattour limita- 


tions are not serious enough to .|. 


frustrate our efforts to exploit 
these possibilities. In other words, 
the environment obtaining in 
= Kerala is good enough. What is 
required is concerted effort to give 
confidence to potentialiinvestors 
from within or outside the State 
that their efforts and investments 
will be adequately rewarded. 

The present Government is 


committed to providing this con- | 


fidence. Our Chief, Minister, my 
colleagues’ and I. have initiated 
‘discussions with industrialists. in 
. the major cities in the country. 
_ Political inhibitions will not be a 
deterrent to attracting and sustain- 
ing private capital and entrepre- 


The. 


i 


neurship, That it is so has already 
been established. The Functional 


' Industrial Complexes for Faste- 


ners and Hand Tools being set up 
by the Small industries Develop- 
ment Corporation of the Govern- 
ment of Kerala in, close 
association with a private firm, 
represent an institutional innova- 


‘ tion in the area of development of | 


small-scale industries. 

The overriding consideration in 
the adoption of policies and ‘ad- 
ministrative measures by the State 


. Government is the achievement 


' ofa rate of growth of not less 
than 10 per cent in the industrial 


The 15.year 


-of the investment. 





sector in the 1980s. This wi) 


naturally call for massive invest 


ment. The public sector can con 
tribute its share; but taking int 
account the constraints on th: 
State’s and the Centre’s resources 


‘and the order of investment re 


quired, its role can only be- modest 
Therefore, the private sector wil 
have to contribute a major share 
The State 
Government has adopted a prag 
matic approach in the matte 
without any ideological inhibi 
tions. Any genuine problem 
faced by the entrepreneur wili 
receive our earnest attention. [] 
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Burdens of Past 


and 


‘Prospects Ahead 


E.M.S: NAMBOODIRIPAD 


cS IZ ERALA’S Left and democratic 

front”, said Congress(U) 
PCC President Antony in a recent 
address to his party workers, 
“began as an experiment. Now 
that the experiment has succeeded, 


it should be extended to the all-. 


India level”. 

It is to be presumed that 
Antony did not mean the same 
‘coalition, with the same partners 
as in Kerala, to be extended to 
other States and the Centre. It 
may be noted that the Lok Dal, 
with. which his party along with 
` four other parties-is cooperating 
at the all-India level, is not a 
partner of the Kerala coalition. 
Furthermore, spokesmen of the 
Six-Party Coordination Commit- 
tee have not concealed their desire 
that other parties and groups like 
the Janata(JJP), the Bahuguna 
sroup, etc., should subsequently 
join the endeavour which they 
(the six parties) have now 
initiated. 

What is generally envisaged, in 
other words, is mot the repetition 
of Kerala at the all-India level 
but. the development of unity 
much broader than what has been 
achieved in Kerala so far. 
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Any realistic observer of the 
political scene in Kerala will con- 
cede that, if the problems faced 
by the people of the State are to 
be solved, the front that has come 
into existence now should be ex- 
panded to include several other 
parties and groups which are 
today in the Opposition. The only 
opposition group that cannot find 
a place in the front is the BJP 
which, as is known, represents the 
ideology of Hindu revivalism with 


-which no Left, democratic and 


secular organisation can have any 
compromise. 

Antony, however, is correct if 
he has in mind an all-India front 
which is broader than the Left 
Front of West Bengal and Tripura. 
It should, in fact, be the endeavour 
of all the fighters against autho- 
ritarianism, in defence of demo- 
cracy and for the protection of 
the interests of the toiling people 
to see that the all-India front yet 
to be forged is broader than not 
only the Left Front of West 
Bengal and Tripura but even the 
present Left and democratic front 
of Kerala. 

In endeavouring to build such a 
broad front, however, existing 





realities have to be taken into 
account. Misunderstandings, pre- 
judices, etc., exist in the mutual 
relations of several parties and 
groups which have to come to- 
gether in the common struggle. 
Bitterness prevails among them 
— a heritage of the fierce political 
battles waged in the past. This 
cannot be just wished away. It 
should be dealt with in a sober 
way, and this requires time and 
patience. 

Consider, for instance, the re- 
lation between the Congress(U) 
and the CPI(M) — that too with 
its State and local variations. Is 
it possible to ignore the fact that 
the two parties have been fighting 
each other ever since the Cong- 
ress became the ruling party in 
the country over 33 years ago? 

Breaking the monopoly of 
power enjoyed by the Congress 
was the immediate political objec- 
tive with which the undivided 
Communist Party fought all its 
electoral and mass struggles. The 
limited and partial success attain- 
ed by the Party in 1957 in Kerala 
became the occasion for a violent 
attack on the Party and its Gov- 
ernment by the Congress (‘‘Liber- 
ation Struggle” of 1949). 

Again, when the Congress 
monopoly of power was broken 
in 1967, the Congress launched 
its attack on the CPI(M) for its 
uncompromising stand with re- 
gard to the Congress regime (in 
contrast to the CPI which broke 
with the CPI(M) on the issue of 
support to the Congress regime). 
This led to a combined attack on 
the CPI(M) by the Congress and 
the CPI, culminating in the form- 
ation of a Congress-CPI coalition 
Government in Kerala. 

The result of this policy adopted 
by the Congress and the CPI was 
that nearly 1500 active cadres of 
the Left parties in West Bengal 
were murdered, over 20,000 acti- 
vists driven out of their homes, 
hundreds of offices forcibly seiz- 
ed, etc., in West Bengal. In Kerala 
too, nearly 500 activists were mur- 
dered and other atrocities com- 
mitted on the CPI(M) when the 
State was ruled by a coalition in- 
cluding the Congress and the CPI. 

These facts need to be stated 
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because past happenings have in- 
fluenced and continue to influence 
the thinking of the ranks and mass 
following of the CPI(M). This 


cannot be removed except through, 


prolonged and patient work. . 
There is, however, a major 
difference in this respect between 
West Bengal and Kerala (I am 
not referring here to other States, 
since that is not necessary to 
understand the problems involv- 
ed). The difference is that the 
section of the Congressmen head- 


ed by Antony in Kerala have, . 


since the early 1970s, been adopt- 
ing policies which amounted to 
limited opposition to the authorit- 
arian policies and practices of their 
party’s central leadership, parti- 
cularly Indira Gandhi and her 
late son. Unfortunately, however, 
their counterparts in West Bengal 
. have not only failed to adopt this 
course, but acted as the storm- 
troopers of the Indira-Sanjay 
central leadership. 

Even in Kerala, it should be 
noted, Antony and his colleagues 
did not adopt a consistent 
policy. Let us recall how Antony 
and his colleagues launched the 
most vicious attacks on the CPI 
(M) when the latter cooperated 
with the CPI and the RSP in 
bringing about a realignment of 
political forces in the State. The 
role played by Antony himself in 
bringing into existence the Cong- 
ress(I)-backed Mohammed Koya 
Govenment should not be forgot- 
ten. 

Despite these vacillations and 
departure, however, the KPCC 
led by Antony undoubtedly play- 
ed aby and large positive role. 
Can he, however, claim that his 
counterpart in West ,Bengal has 
adopted this same policy? 

It is no’ doubt necessary for 
every one of us to try to heal the 
wounds inflicted on one another 
in the past, so that all the radical, 
democratic and socialist forces 
. can act unitedly for the present 
and in the future. What has al- 
ready been possible in Kerala may 
not be immediately practicable in 
West Bengal, though efforts in 
that direction should undoubtedly 
be made. . Antony would do well 
to recall how difficult it was in 


Kerala itself to bring all the con- 
stituents ofthe present coalition 
together and how difficult it is 
even today in that State to bring 
in other parties and groups like 
the Lok.Dal, the Janata (JP), the 
Indian Union Muslim League, the 
Joseph group Kerala Congress, 
etc. In view of these difficulties 
in Kerala, can Antony expect that 
things will be easy in a State like 
West Bengal where the CPI(M) 
has unfortunately had to suffer 
under the early Congress dispensa- 
tion far more than in Kerala and 
where the PCC(U) leaders are 
even now adopting an anti-Left 
Front stand? 

One cannot help referring to 
the charge of “big bossism’’ level- 
led against the CPI(M) both in 
West Bengal and Kerala in the 
past and which in some form 
continues even now. It will be 
recalled that this charge had been 
levelled against the CPI(M) con- 
stituent of the 1967-69 coalition 
Governments of the two States. 
Those who made this charge 
however were already in colla- 
boration with the Indira leader- 
ship to throw out the two non- 
Congress Governments. 

Today too, we find that such 
a leader of the Congress(U) in 
West Bengal as Priya Ranjan 
Dasmunshi has gone on record 
that for his party the Left front 
is the main enemy and that he 
would not rule out understandings 
with any anti-CPI(M) group in- 
cluding’ the Congress(I). Does 
Antony expect the CPI(M) to 
change its attitude to his counter- 
part in West Bengal without the 
latter changing his attitude to the 
CPI(M) and the Left Front in 
that State? 

While assuring all its friends 
in other parties that the CPI(M) 
will mend its ways whenever the 
CPI(M) caders at any level are 
found to adopt an arrogant atti- 
tude to other constituents, I 
would earnestly request all other 
constituents to remove the appre- 
hension among the CPI(M) 
cadres that what happened in 
1967-69 may be repeated now. 
Let them realise that jealousy 
towards a party which happens 
to be big is as wrong as arrogance 


on the part of the big party. 

Let us now go on to another 
aspect of the relations that have 
to be established among. the con- 
stituents of the Left and demo- 
cratic front — the question of 
policies on which, as will be reco- 
gnised, the various constituents of 
the Left and democratic coalition 
have been and are still differing. 
A correct understanding on where 
each party stands on all major 
questions of policy is an essential 
pre-requisite for consolidating the 
unity that has been forged in 
Kerala and for extending it to 
other States and at the all-India 
level. 

Here again, let us note the gulf 
that separates the Congress(U) 
and the CPI(M) happens to be 
very wide. We have always held, 
and continue to hold now, that 
the root of all the troubles in 
India is the general framework of 
policies pursued by the Congress 
Party ever since it assumed the 
reins of power in 1947. The Cong- 
ress(U), on the othér hand, may 
be of the view that the policies 
adopted by the Nehru-Patel 
leadership on the attainment of 
independence and further carried 
forward with radical improve- 
ments by Nehru have been in the 
interests of the people at large. 
We know that though Congress 
leader like Antony may be inclin- 
ed now to be critical of Con- 
gress policies in some respects, 
they cannot renounce their whole 
past. We for our part are becom- 
ing more and more convinced 
that our original critique of Con- 
gress policies was hundred per cent 
correct. From this difference in 
the broad approach, policy differ- 
ences are bound to arise. 

This does not, of course, mean 
that we cannot exchange views 
and come to working arrange- 
ments with regard to immediate 
action. This, in fact, is what 
happened when the united front 
was formed in Kerala before the 
January elections to the Lok 
Sabha and the State Legislature. 
Efforts in this direction should, 
no doubt, continue. The fact, 
however, remains that the diffe- 
rences between the Congress ap- 
proach and the Communist ap- 
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proach to basic questions are 
wide. 

These differences are not of a 
theoretical nature but impinge on 
several fields of practical action in 
which the coalition and its Gov- 
ernment have to operate. To take 
only one instance, on the pre- 
paration of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan for Kerala and the all-India 


Plan, the CPI(M) has its own’ 


distinct point of view which is a 
continuation of the Leftist critique 
of the planning that was under- 
taken by the Congress Govern- 
ment under Nehru’s leadership. 
We do not expect Antony and 
his colleagues in the Congress(U) 
to accept our critique. While the 
coalition Government of Kerala 
should approach the question of 
planning on the basis of free and 
frank exchange among the parti- 
cipants leading to an agreed plan 
of action, a national debate on 
the.entire question of planning is 
necessary if the practical agree- 
: ments on action are to be trans- 
formed into programmatic unity. 
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Although we have referred here 
only to the differences and rela- 
tions between the CPI(M) and the 
Congress(U), the same applies to 
the other constituents of the unit- 
ed front. For, among the other 


constituents of the coalition in- 


Kerala are two parties which are 
ideologically oriented to the 
Christian and Muslim clergy. 
Between these two ideologies and 
the ideology of the Left parties, 
there is a fundamental conflict, 
Together with this conflict, how- 
ever, there is the fundamental 
unity of interests between the 
masses representing these parties 
and those following the Left 
parties. This will assume still 
greater importance if and when 
the Indian Union Muslim League 
and the Joseph group of Kerala 
Congress also join the present 
coalition. 

There are bound to be similar 
differences in fundamental ideo- 
logical positions. but also funda- 
mental unity of interests of the 
masses represented by other par- 
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ties. These have to be soberly 
appraised and practical action 
taken to iron out differences, so 
that the basis is laid for united 
action. 

Overshadowing all the diffe- 
rences, however, is the urgent need 
for the political parties, groups, 
mass organisations of the work- 
ing people to unite their forces 
against common danger. The 
danger arises from authoritaria- 
nism, separatism, revivalism, ob- 
scurantism, etc., as well as by 
way of direct attacks on the 
working and living conditions 
of the common people. The Left 
and democratic “experiment” in 
Kerala and various other experi- 
ments such as the Six-Party Co- 
ordination Committee at the all- 
India level, Left Fronts in West 
Bengal and Tripura, united action 
in Maharashtra and Andhra 
Pradesh, etc., help in bringing 
together the various streams of 
the democratic movement in the 
country and uniting them in a 
common movement.(] 
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Growth of. Kerala Power System 














SI. Particulars As on . Ason 
No. 1-4-1951 31-3-1979 
' 1. Installed Capacity — MW 36.0 1,011.5 
2. Maximum Demand: 
(a) System —- MW 24.4 852.4 
(b) Internal _— MW 24.4 ` 609.2 
3. Generation per annum — MU 151.0 5,190.0 
4. Export per annum — MU nil 2,162.0 
5, Internal Consumption per 
annum — MU 140.0 2,548.0 
6. 220 KV lines ct. km. — 853.8 
7. 110 KY lines -ct. km. ae 1,525.2 
8. 66 KV lines ct. km. 910.7 > 1,878.7 
| 9. 11 KV lines ct. km. 1,067.0 12,644.7 
10. LT lines ct. km. 992.0 39,795.3 
11. EHT Sub-stations nos. 12 © 9] 
12; Distribution Transformers nos. 324 10,330 
' 13, Villages electrified nos, 159 1,248 
14. Consumers nos. 28,119 11,77,859 
15. Street lights nos; 7,905 3,02,200 
16. Irrigation pumpsets nos. 191 66,634 ° 
17. Revenue per annum Rs. lakhs 358.4 6,902 
ARAL TRIVANDRUM — | 
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Five Steps to End 


Communalism | 


RECENT happenings in the districts of Moradabad, Aligarh, 
Allahabad and some other towns of Uttar Pradesh, heart- 


rending as they are, have once again brought with a sense of 


shock the realisation that we have yet not succeeded in our 
endeavours to achieve national integration and communal 
harmony within the democratic and secular framework enshrin- 
ed in our Constitution. cos 

We look with concern at the attempts at politicising the 
incidents with narrow partisan gains in mind. The different 
explanations regarding the causes behind the tragic events 
given. by political leaders belonging to different parties, includ- 
ing the ruling party, are unconvincing, self-contradictory and 
no more than motivated insinuations unsubstantiated by 
evidence, Such explanations, instead of helping correct under- 
standing of the issues involved, seriously injure our national 
interests. 

These incidents, in our opinion, should be seen as part of a 
series and asa manifestation of the growth of extremist and 
obscurantist elements in our body politic, The recurrence of 
such events and their improper handling further strengthen 


these unsocial and anti-national elements. While fully aware - 


that a variety of deep-rooted economic, social and educational 
factors underlie communal disharmony and its frequent erup- 
tion in a violent form, we feel concerned about the manner In 
which the political-processes, particularly those relating to the 
selection of party candidates and conduct of election cam- 
.paigos, have been abused solely with the objective of winning 
elections. It needs emphasis that to a large extent the embers of 
communal feeling have been kept burning by our political 
leaders of all hues and parties who do not hesitate even to woo 
communal interests and religious leaders by playing on their 
_emotions, while swearing by secular ideals, 

The intelligentsia, too, 
the need for playing an active and constructive role in 
arresting the spread of the communal virus. We believe that 
the intelligentsia should play the role expected of it by taking 
a dispassionate, bold and forthright stand on issues of vital 
national interest such as these, by an objective analysis of the 
underlying causes, by bluntly pointing out the weaknesses and 
shortcomings of Government policies and measures, by .alert- 
ing the people to the dangers that lie ahead, by. making con- 
structive suggestions for solving national problems, and by 
playing an active part in times of crisis. oe 

It is with the above realisation thatr we are making a few 
suggestions regarding measures urgently needed to create con- 


ditions, material as well as non-material, so that the different | 


communities comprising our nation are enabled to live not 
only peacefully but knit together by a common bond, as equals 
committed to the objective of carrying forward our common 


heritage and to the solution of our common problems within’ 


the Constitutional framework, keeping the national interest 
uppermost in mind. 

First, the present approach towards the communal problem, 
based as it is on an incorrect perception of the issue mainly as 
a law-ahd-order problem requiring ad hoc administrative 
action, should be replaced by an approach seeking a long-term 


and lasting solution through continuous efforts based on 


active involvement and cooperation of political parties, social © 


workers and the intelligentsia. : 
Second, political leaders should desist from making hasty, 
unsubstantiated and provocative statements on particular 
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has not yet fully awakened to' 


incidents with a view to making political capital out of them. 
In all incidents of a communal nature involving loss of life 
and property, a judicial inquiry should invariably be conducted, 
whose findings should be made public, and suitable and firm 
follow-up action should be taken against the guilty persons 
whether they be members of the public or of the administra- 
tion. 

Third we have seen with anguish that individual and social 
action in recent years has reflected an increasing tendency 
towards aggressiveness and violence. Unfortunately, this ten- 
dency. has permeated even the police force, which is expected 
to behave with greater self-restraint. This calls for a review of 
the present methods and criteria of recruitment and training 
of the police force and efforts at their constant reorientation 
— a need which political leaders have- publicly recognised 
without however taking appropriate steps. 

Fourth, any lasting solution of the problem has to be based 
on sincere efforts to remove the feeling of discrimination and 
deprivation from the fruits of economic development harbour- 
ed by any social group. We, therefore, suggest the creation of 
a permanent organisation with judicial and administrative 
powers at both the State and Central levels, which should be 
entrusted with the task of examining all cases of discrimina- 
tion on a caste or communal basis which are brought to its 
notice and suggest other measures for removing the complaints 
of discrimination, The recommendations of this body should 
be faithfully executed and its annual report should be placed 
before the concerned legislative body. 

Fifth, we feel that by far the most important role in the 
task of achieving communal harmony is to be played by educa- 
tion, both formal and informal. It is regrettable that the 
approach of the state towards this most important instrument 
of moulding people’s minds has been characterised by callous 
neglect, careless experimentation and casual treatment. We 
would like to emphasise the crying need for proper educational 
planning aimed at giving a content to education which is con- 
sistent with our social, economic and political needs and the 
aspirations enshrined in our Constitution. 

In the specific sphere of communal integration, educational 
planning must aim at (a) instilling in the minds of the people 
the composite cultural heritage of India to which all communi- 
ties have contributed, (b) infusing a spirit of tolerance and 
appreciation of differences in religion and culture in place of 
ignorance and distrust, and (c) strongly curbing the efforts to 
use educational institutions for purposes of orienting the 
sensitive minds of the young in favour of any form of theo- 
cratic system, be it Hindu or Muslim, or inculcating feelings of 
separatism. Any kind of state patronage and recognition, 
direct or indirect, must be withdrawn from such institutions, 
On the other hand, the intelligentsia, the press and leaders of 
public opinion generally, must show full commitment to the 
task of creating a proper social and political climate for the 
fulfilment of the above objectives, 

R.S. Bisht 
K.N. Kackar 
R.R. Verma 
R.S. Mathur 
` A.K. Singh 

Members of teaching staff, 

Lucknow University, Lucknow 





American Election (Continued from page 13) 


play their distinct roles in a pattern characterised by a severe 
imbalance between the politics that the economy demands and 
the economy that the political system requires, Deteriorating 
economic performance cannot be reversed without a sharp 
confrontation with business as usual, which, in this case, is 
business itself. Yet little political support exists within the 
two-party system for such a confrontation, so that whatever is 
politically acceptable to existing coalitions is, almost by defi- 
nition, economically inadequate. Each party approaches this 
impasse from a different direction: Republicans have more 
economic clout but a weaker political base, while the Demo- 
crats’ broader base is matched by their economic limitations. 
Two-party politics and the accumulation crisis have locked 
themselves into a seemingly unbreakable chain. The system 
can continue — indefinitely, it would seem, if there continue 
to be only weak challenges — but it does not have the capa- 
city to integrate its economic needs with its political dyna- 
mics. @ 
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i Great News for 
Garment Manufacturers! 


A fuil range of high-speed, high-precision industrial 
sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now available | 
(against Rupee Payment and/or under Open General Licence.) 


w 


Double Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, muttincodie 
chain-stitch Machines, overiock and Safety-Stitch . 
Sewing Machines, Clothes Fashioning Machines, 
Pressing Machines, Garment Presses. 

—.A variety of sophisticated modern equipment 

for clothing and leather industry manufactured by 
world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES and 
others are now made svailable to 

industry in India. 
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The apparatus anaesthetists helped build... 
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» The most reliable 
anaesthetic apparatus 
= B 
in ineia 
Special features 
x Designed to accommodate various 
monitoring equipment 
* Long rotating bobbin flowmeters 
x Provision for additional flowmeter 
sub-assemblies 
x Provision for additional vaporiser 
x Safety-blow-off cum pressure-relief valve 
x Swivel-mounted outlet 
x Troughs to hold two large 10-litre water 
capacity cylinders 
x Large castor wheels 


Also available in stainless steel 


Write to our nearest office for details. 


Indian Oxygen Limited 


An associate of P34 Taratala Road Calcutta 700 053 
2Medishield.. , 
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an easy way to become prosperous 


Bank on 
KERALA STATE LOTTERIES — 
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KERALA STATE LOTTERIES 


You make the country rich 


You take a safe course to become rich 


Director, Kerala State Lotteries, Vikas Bhavan, Trivandrum-695001 Phone : 65230/65193 
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Judges Waking Up 


T has been the tragedy of this country 
that while moral values, social concern 
and even basic honesty have been steadily 
and rapidly eroded among political deci- 
sion-makers and bureaucratic imple- 
menters in the decades since Independence, 
awareness of the proper role of the judi- 
ciary in upholding the right to equality 
and social justice of the deprived and ex- 
ploited masses of our people, has been 
excruciatingly slow in developing. 

Leaving aside the stray cases of judges 
expressing pain, Concern or distress at rank 
injustice or administrative callousness or 
brutality in relation to the poor, there has 
been a tendency towards the, narrowest 
possible interpretation of the provisions of 
the Constitution and the laws made there- 
under. 

The most welcome feature in recent 
times has been the growing realisation 
among our senior judges of the pathetic 
inadequacy of precedents from Western 
judicial systems and of imported value 
judgements, in the context of our country’s 
history and structure — political, social 
and economic—and also the absurdity of 
going by the letter rather than the spirit of 
the law, epay the Fundamental Law. 


io Seber: BAS 2 Ss) Soa pre iehe es og 


The vibrant contribution made by Justice 
V.R. Krishna Iyer, who is retiring from the 
Supreme Court Bench this month, to stir- 
ring up thinking on the vital connection 
between functioning of the judicial system 
and the socio-economic reality, deserves 
special mention, if only because no other 
individual so placed has as consistently, 
courageously and coherently fought 
through all available forums for full com- 
prehension of the place and function of the 
judicial system in a society riven by orga- 
nised economic disparities, contrived caste 
divisions, engineefed communal dishar- 
mony, regional and linguistic differences, 
ethnic fears and tensions, and so on—also, 
a society in which a predatory minority 
has cornered the bulk of the wealth, power 
and influence and gained a deadening grip 
over the instruments of production as well 
as the levers of political power. 

The recent National Seminar on the 
Dynamics of Social Justice has to be seen 
as a landmark — in contrast to the orches- 
trated propaganda conference organised 
by a band of self-promoting lawyers to 
project Establishment strategy as a national 
issue of overriding urgency — for it focus- 
sed attention on the basic changes in atti- 
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tude required if even the kind of society 
envisaged in the Constitution is to emerge 
over a period of time. If a national debate 
is needed, as the Prime Minister says it is, 
it has to be on the questions raised by 
Chief Justice Chandrachud and other jud- 
ges and lawyers at the three-day Seminar, 
not on the parliamentary-versus-presiden- 
tial red-herring deliberately drawn across 
the trail of popular advance. 

The Chief Justice of India has rightly 
referred, more in sorrow than in anger, to 
the strong lobbies operating in the country 
to ensure that socialistic legislation, even 
when brought in, is improperly drafted, 
leaving enough loop-holes to help entrench- 
ed interests to block implementation. While 
it cannot be said that the attitude of all 
judges has changed — a tall order in any 
case — there can be no denying the cons- 
traints in the way of dispensation of justice 
in the fullest sense. Lacunae in the laws, 
Justice Chandrachud has pointed out, lead 
te rejection by courts, and rejection be- 
comes often a pretext for covering up ex- 
ecutive and legislative inaction and worse. 
He referred to the prevalent elitist and 
aristocratic atmosphere in which the judi- 
cial system has to function — as much, no 
doubt, as the political and economic sys- 
tems. It is the same system and its unjust 
values that led to perverse judgements 
holding the right to property, for example, 
to be sacred. 

Fauity legislation as well as cumbersome 
processes and procedures, apart from the 
forbidding cost of justice, have all to be 
seen as part of a conspiracy by the privile- 
ged few to keep in leash the unprivileged, 
under-privileged, starving and semi-starv- 
ing majority — the actual producers of 
wealth. The justice system itself is thus 
used as one of the major instruments of 
oppression and exploitation. It has been 
pointed out that lawyers, as a professional 
class, are mainly money and career orient- 
ed, with no sort of social accountability. 
But then we live in times when success 
is counted in terms of possessions and in- 
fluence, not in terms. of moral uprightness. 
It is not only the legal profession that has 
fallen victim to this inferior ethos. 

Justice Chandrachud, like some others, 
has called for speedy judicial reforms 
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which our political leaders are reluctant to 
initiate. The systems in the Socialist coun- 
tries may not suit us entirely, but as was 
brought out at the Seminar, there are 
features which can provide guidance in the 
matter of ensuring the visible emergence 
of an egalitarian society. As Krishna Iyer 
put it, “For courts in India, justice is not 
to be blind. Our Constitution is not non- 
aligned or neutral in its value choices. It 
is on the side of the weak and insists on 
distributive justice.” Emphasis on Directive 
Principles is thus not irrelevant. The mere 
fact that the power-mad hold forth on 
Directive Principles will not reduce their 
validity. These are the sheet-anchor of 
democratic progress if they are made the 
touchstone for testing the validity of law 
and action, from the top to the grassroots. 

Decentralisation of the justice system 
needs to be emphasised in present-day con- 
ditions. Nyaya panchayats for settlement 
of local disputes, for “‘final justice on the 
spot”, will however have to be based on 
structural changes in society that will 
reverse current value systems in favour of 
the majority. Attempts to render justice within the 
framework of a structure based on exploitation of the 
many by the few will lead us nowhere. This is a 
framework that covers our entire society at present. 
The question is, how do we break it? 

Surely not through exercises in interpretation, how- 
ever important interpretation of the Constitution and 
the laws may be, but through massive pressure exerted 
from below by organised masses, which will inevitably 
be followed by action at all levels to bring into exist- 
ence a just society, translating the broad sentiments in 
thePreamble and the Directive Principles chapter in 
to living reality. Most of those in power and most of 
those in opposition — the majority of our political 
parties, that 1s — are status quoist, whatever may 
be their public posture. 

If judges, lawyers and other professionals are not 
very different, it is part of the reality of the existing 
system which is a loaded inheritance favouring the 
well-to-do and their progeny. 

Justice, social and economic, cannot always be 
handed down from the Bench. It has to be wrenched 
by the awakened people by political action from the 
hands of the current wielders of political and econo- 
mic power. And it is here that we find the key to 
answering the series of questions raised by Justice 
Chinnappa Reddy elsewhere in this issue, regarding 
Naxalites and others. 

Justice can be achieved only by struggle — peace- 
fal and non-violent if possible — and this is the 
lesson that the current debates bring home to com- 
mon people all over our country. 


‚C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
MAINSTREAM 
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White House - 


` 


TT ARING a philosophical view of 
the American presence the 
world over, one may legitimately 
say there is little to choose bet- 
ween a Democratic and a Repub- 
lican President. Ronald Reagan 
may turn out to be as good or as 
bad as Jimmy Carter. From Hol- 
lywood to White House may have 
as little relevance as the journey 
from peanut growing to the Oval 
office. 

The US electorate in its wisdom 
' has chosen Reagan to govern for 
the next four years the country 
that claims to be the richest and 
the most powerful. The media 
‘have presented him as an unalloy- 
ed Tory with a tough-guy ap- 
proach to world problems, at the 
same time having a touch of 
traditional isolationism, periodi- 
cally showing up in the conser- 
yative quarters of American Esta- 
blishment. But Reagan during 
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his sweated election campaign, 
seems to have bravely fought out 
such an adverse impression. While 
asserting the ‘leadership role’ of 
the USA, he has tried to link it 
up with the assurance that 
America’s far-flung alliances, par- 
ticularly in Western Europe, are 
‘cemented by unity of purpose and 
mutual respect.’ . 

At a time when Washington’s 
leadership is challenged not only 
by Moscow but by its own allies 
in Paris and Rome, there is little 
doubt that Ronald Reagan will 
soon find himself face to face with 
baffling contradictions. Carter's 
Salt-Il with Brezhnev has been 
assailed by the Republicans and 
also a substantial section of the 
Democrats as conceding too much 
to the Soviet Union, and Reagan 
has been: taiking of a Salt-III 
which he thinks would be more 


advantageous to the USA. As | 
things stand, this is not going to 


be the easy way to come to terms 
with Moscow, particularly when 
Reagan is committed in his elec- 
tion campaign pledges to go in for 
a massive arms build-up as a 
means for talking to Brezhnev 
from a position of strength, as 
Dulles would have loved to put it. 

All this shows that the Re- 
publican President-elect is living 
in a world of unreality since the 
USA has long lost the power to 
impose its writ on the rest of the 
world either militarily or by the 
strength of a slumping dollar. 
Inflation, recession and mounting 
unemployment cannot be wished 
away. Asa way out of all this, 
Reagan may at times be tempted 
to resort to the dangerous game of 
brinkmanship — a prospect which 
neither the American people nor 
America’s allies will view with 
equanimity. 

So far as West Europe is con- 
cerned, it ‘looks upon detente as 
the keystone of its self-interest. 
West German Chancellor Schmidt 
has just won a big election victory 
on the platform of detente. Both 
France and Germany strongly 
favour the endorsement of Salt-Il. 
Even on the issue of Iran, USA’s 
West European allies have been 
against confrontation and were 
lukewarm in the application of 
economic sanctions against that 
country. 

A Republican President, being 


less subject to Zionist pressure, 
may not back up to the hilt, 
Israeli intransigence against the 
Arab countries and to that meas- 
ure, Carter’s defeat may spell the 
doom of Sadat. It does not how- 
ever mean that the Arab demand 
for a Palestinian state will get 
Washington’s support, not even 
acquiescence, because US global 
strategy can hardly reconcile itself 
with the rising anti-colonial con- 
sciousness in the Asian and 
African continents. 

The Reagan victory may be 
welcome to Deng Xiaoping in 
Peking where another Republi- 
can President had gone eight 
years ago to make peace. So 
far as India is concerned, one has 
to recall that it was a Republican 
President who had sent the 
Seventh Fleet up the Bay of 
Bengal, to browbeat this country 
in 1971. Kissinger’s famous tilt 
against India had the Republican 
imprimatur, Instead of wishfully 
waiting for further shipments of 
nuclear fuel for Tarapur it may 
be wise for us to try to be self- 
reliant in this respect. 

Brzezinsky’s departure from 
the White House may be good for 
all, but let it be noted that 
Kissinger who announced himself 
ready to serve Reagan is a beli- 
ever in balance of power, and for 
him arming Pakistan or Bangla- 
desh may be an axiomatic com- 
pulsion to contain the inescapable 
presence of India in South Asia. 
For New Delhi, there is no short 
cut to self-reliance if our indepen- 
dence, political and economic, has 
to be defended. Indo-US rela- 
tions have to be based on mutual 
respect: this is not a subject for 2 
Hollywood film script or for 
swash-buckling political gimmicks. 
Any occupant of the White House 
has to accept this before he is 
understood by the Indian people. 


—N.C. 





NEHRU SPECIAL 
Marking the birth anniver- 
sary of Jawaharlal Nehru, next 
week’s Mainstream (November 
15, 1980) will carry special 
articles on Nehru and his ideas. 
— Editor 
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Triumph 7 
of Unity | 


T™ false prophets who had 

gleefully forecast a split in the 
All-India Trade Union Congress 
_are looking foolish after the 
successful conclusion of the recent 
conference of the oldest and 
second largest trade union centre. 
The Visakhapatnam session prov- 
ed the continuing solidarity of the 
‘rank and file of the AITUC and 
the determination of the organisa- 
tion to carry forward the prog- 
ramme of united struggles on the 
. working class front in cooperation 
with other trade union organisa- 
tions. The desire for united mass 
action, which the CPI has been 
emphasising, was evident all 
round. It became quite clear that 
the so-called Dange group did not 
want or seek any split, that even 
the shabbily treated representa- 
~ tives of the splinter All-India 


Communist Party were not for’ 


splitting the organisation. 


The dismay caused to vested 
interests and their agents who had 
hoped for a split was inevitable. 
The point was rubbed in by the 
unanimous re-election of S.A. 
Dange as the President of the 
AITUC and the equally unani- 
mous rejection of his plea to be 
relieved of the responsibility on 
grounds of age - -and health. The 
rousing ovation he received at the 
session was symbolic of the pre- 
' yailing temper of unity. He did 
not mince matters when, after 
characterising the Indira Gandhi 
Government as bourgeois, he 
bluntly warned the Prime Minis- 
ter that “we will overthrow you” 
if her Government refused to pur- 
sue pro-worker policies. His call 
for rejection of monopoly capital 
in order to effect genuine socialist 
orjentation in the economy was 


- 


greeted with thunderous applause. 
The ten-point platform adopted 


' at Visakhapatnam, in this, the six- 


tieth year of the AITUC’s exis- 
tence, was of importance, calling 
for forging “‘a countrywide, broad 
front of the toiling people, of all 
Left and democratic forces which 
will unitedly struggle to bring 
about an end to the all-pervasive 
domination of the monopolists, 
Indian and foreign, the multi- 
nationals, the wholesale profiteers 
in trade and speculation, the big 
landed interests, semi-feudal ex- 
ploiters and village usurers.”’ 
Apart from ending the power of 


Indian and foreign monopolies, 


the declaration calls for imme- 
diate nationalisation of industries 
producing essential commodities, 
a comprehensive public distribu- 
tion system, effective implementa- 
tion of land reforms, living wage 
for workers, jobs or unemploy- 
ment relief, change in the wrong 
policies now governing the public 
sector. Non-alignment as well as 
strengthening of secular forces 
was underlined, 


Of utmost importance was the 
part noting the trend toward 
“growing unity of action” among 
trade union centres on concrete 
issues in the last few years and 
pledging all-out efforts for trade 
union unity on “‘as wide a scale as 
possible” at all levels. Particularly 
significant was the cail to all TUs 


o “sink narrow and sectarian’ 


considerations” and “cooperate 
and come together at this critical 
juncture so that...the working 
class can play its historic role to 
lead the nation in a Left and 
democratic direction.” 


The significance of this call lies 
in the attitude displayed by the 
CITU and a section of the CPM 
leadership involved in the trade 
union movement. Most of the 
delégates gave instances of the 
CITU’s sectarian attitude and 
disruptive role, aimed at establish- 
ing CITU hegemony in certain 
industries and areas. Such an 
attitude comes in the way of unit- 
ed struggles on common: and con- 
crete issues. It is because of this 
situation that the AITUC also 
thought it necessary to mention 
independent initiatives and actions 
where necessary. CITU militancy, 
now partly misdirected, can- be 


usefully directed towards ghting 

alongside the AITUC and other 
centres against attacks on basic 
rights of workers — a task to 
which a good'section of INTUC 
can also be drawn. given patient 
persuasion and total-abjuration of 
sectarianism. 
—Observer 


Ways of 


a Worm 


EGGARS are not choosers — in 

certain cases we can read 
“beggars” as “devotees”. The 
burlesque involving Kamalapati 
Tripathi brings out this truth 
forcefully, a truth applicable to 
all politicians who do not, or will 
not, learn from experience, their 
own or other people’s. 


Loyalty pays — but only so 
long as the object of worship feels 
the need for such loyalty from the 
individuals concerned. No one in 
the Indira Congress can claim to 
have been more loyal, and more 
consistently so over long years, 
than Kamalapati, Tripathi, but in 
his case loyalty seems too strong 
to be affected even by open humi- — 


lation. 


 Kamalapati’s strongest point is 
his devotion to Indira Gandhi — 
and he himself has derived 
strength in turn from time-serving ~ 
feet-touchers, mostly in his home 
State, including even some senior 
politicians and top officials who 
almost instinctively stooped down 
to touch his extended foot before 
beginning any kind of conversa- 
tion, official or unofficial, with the 
leader. Feet-touching was not’ 
introduced by him of course, but 
to him must go the credit of 
having made ita fine art, while 
disowning responsibility for the. 
procedure: all the time, most 
vehemently. 


When Indira Gandhi characteri- 
stically made critical references to 
the poor performance of the 
Railways — that has long been 
her way of indicating what she ' 


(Continued on page 34) 
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More Aid, 
Less Food 





| - This contribution is reproduced from the 
inaugural issue of a new monthly South, The 
Third World Magazine (No1, October 1980), 
published from London, with Altaf Gauhar as 
Editor-in-Chief, Eduardo Crawley as Managing 
Editor, and Denzil Peiris as Editor. 


roves and the threat of famine in Eastern 

„Africa. have once again brought to the fore the 
question of the efficacy of aid in promoting agricul- 
tural development. In sub-Saharan Africa alone, 
finance provided for this purpose by the main donor 
— the World Bank — has shot up from an average 
US $ 9 million per annum in 1964-68 and US $ 85 
million annually in 1969-73, to more than US $ 370 
million by 1979. Yet growth rates in agriculture 
have. been declining steadily over the same period, 
from an average 2.9 per cent annually in 1961-65 to 
1.7 per cent in 1978. . 

In the Third World as a whole the pattern is 
similar. Total World Bank aid for agriculture, 
minimal in the 60s, rose from US $955.9 million in 
1974 to US $2,521 million in 1979. Agricultural 
growth rates crept from an average 2.9 per cent in 
1961-65 to an unstable 3.2 per cent in 1978. In the 
late 70s the calorie intake of people living in low- 
income countries was, on average, 9 percentage points 
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_ countries 


below what the Food and Agriculture Organisation 
(FAO) considers an absolute minimum requirement. 

Since the 60s, bilateral and multilateral aid policies 
have undergone a series of transformations, the pre- 
vious approach in each case having been found want- 
ing. . From the “trickle-down” theory, which held 
that rapid growth in certain so-called “dynamic” 
sectors would eventually spread throughout society, 
emphasis was shifted to the “Green Revolution” 
policy which advocated the application of advanced 
technology to agriculture. In the mid-70s attention 
was focussed on the lower strata of Third World 
societies, evidently unable to take advantage of an 
approach which demanded high concentration of 
capital and sophisticated technology. 

“Basic human needs” was the next policy adopted 
by the World Bank in 1976, and by USAID a year 
later. The real interests and needs of the poor were 
declared to be paramount and priority was granted, 
in word at least, to the essential task of feeding, 
housing and keeping healthy the people of the world’s 
most deprived countries. To what extent was this 
shift purely rhetorical? 
` In 1979 over half of the aid provided by the World 
Bank went to ten countries, of which only two 
—India and Indonesia — belonged to the Bank’s 
“low-income” bracket (with a per capita GNP of US 
$ 250 or less). A similar share of bilateral financial 
assistance provided by USAID went to a group of ten 
in which only four (India, Indonesia, 
Bangladesh and Pakistan) qualified as “low-income” 
nations. 

Within these totals the share specifically allocated 
to agricultural development was not outstanding, just 
one-quarter in the case of the World Bank. Of 
these specific allocations, the actual application of the 
available funds seemed to reflect the older, invest- 
ment-heavy approach rather than the declared aim of 
benefiting the poorest. 

The bulk of the credits granted by the World Bank 
for “agriculture and rural development”? went to 
infrastructure: road-building, large irrigation schemes, 
rural electrification, research facilities and other such 
projects. Of the cumulative lending until 1979, only 
13 per cent was actually used for agricultural credit. 

There is nothing wrong with building up the Third 
World’s rural infrastructure, but advantage can only 
be taken of most of these technical contributions by 
the more affluent farmers: those who own vehicles, 
for example, or those who can afford the appliances 
through which expensive rural electricity must flow 
to be of any use. 
© A number of safeguards were introduced which 
ensured in theory that agricultural aid would reach 
the smaller farmers and the more deprived peasants. 


. Maximum acreage requirements were established, 


and capital or income ceillings were stipulated. In 
1975 the World Bank formally committed itself to 
allocating half ofits funds for specifically agricul- 
tural credit to small farmers. The obvious omission 
in this commitment was that the other half was to be 
allocated to medium and large farmers — a group 
which represents only 20 per cent of ali land-holdings 
in the Third World. 

Furthermore, the ceilings and maximum require- 
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Lanclescness in selgcted Third World 


ments adopted to 
countries % of rural labour force 


define small far- 
mers were palpa- 
bly unrealistic. 
In Panama, for 
example, USAID 
loans were restri- 
cted to farmers 
with no more 
than 50 acres and 
assets of less 
than US $15,000; 
more. than half 
of Panama’s far- 
mers own I2 acres 
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or less. In the 
Philippines 30.6 
per cent of an 
agricultural aid 
programme was 
set aside for 


owners of less 
than 17 acres — 
in a country 
where the aver- 
age farm is half 
that size. A live- 
s t o c k-breeding 
programme car- 
ried: out by the 
International Development, Association in Hon- 
duras gave loans of US $ 25,000-59,000 to land- 
owners who held, on the whole, units of more than 
375 acres; almost two-thirds of the Honduran rural 
poor have incomes of less than US $ 100. 

In practice, then, moderately wealthy farmers were 
better placed to apply for the available credit than 
poorer ones. There was an explicit reason for this. 
In the words of a World Bank policy document: 
“Lending only to those with investment opportunities 
sufficient to produce a significant marketable surplus 
is perhaps the best way to reduce the level of default.” 
“Delinquencies,” adds the Bank, “have also been 
reduced when repayment has been coordinated with 
the marketing of crops that are centrally processed, 


Source: M, Esman and Associates, 
quoted in Lappé, Aid as Obstacle 


for example, tobacco, cotton, cocoa. tea and coffee.” . 


The concept of “basic needs” seems to have receded. 
The emphasis on cash crops, which was seen as the 
major deviation of the “Green Revolution” appro- 
ach, is operating but at a different level. The same 
multinational agricultural corporations which bene- 
fited from the “Green Revolution” phase have gone 
through a parallel evolution, shifting away from the 
risky commitment of large sums to big land-holdings 
and expensive equipment, and towards a central role 
as marketing channels for a host of smaller agricul- 
ture businesses — set up by precisely the medium- 
sized farmers who can benefit from ‘‘small farm” 
loans. 

A good example is the Latin American Agribusi- 
ness Development Corporation (LAAD), a private 
organisation whose share-holders include Borden, 
Cargill, CPC International, John ‘Deere, Gerber, 
Ralston Purina and other agriculture-linked multi- 
nationals. By the end of 1978 LAAD had lent out 
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either destined 
for upper-mid- 
dle and upper- 


Fund, Food Aid, Peace Corps, Inter- 
national Narcotics Control. 
**Low income World Bank standard. 
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Obstacle i i class consump- 
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Obstacle ences is sum- 


marised as 
follows; “Official aid agencies assume that hunger 
can be alleviated by turning subsistence farmers into 
prosperous commercial growers’’. If the necessary 
inputs, technical assistance and infrastructure are 
provided, the peasants will be able to break away 
from traditional methods and produce a marketable 
surplus. Their families will have more cash and the 
economy as a whole will benefit from greater ex- 
portable surpluses, or from increased supply to the 
cities. 

Lappe and her colleagues point out the weakness 
of this theory: the real rural poor in most of the 
Third World countries are not owner-cultivators. 
Rather, they are tenant-farmers, Share-croppers and 
day-labourers — few with sufficient land and other 
productive resources to grow enough food even for 
themselves. Or, for that matter, to qualify for aid. 

A study carried out by Milton Esman in 1978 
shows that in 20 selected Latin American and Asian 
countries, the landless and near-landless account for 
50 to 90 per cent of the rural labour forces. 

Land reform has not been ignored by the major 
aid donors. A World Bank policy paper of 1974 
grants “overt priority in lending to those countries 
and projects which meet land reform criteria’? — and 
adds that the bank “‘should not lend for projects if 
tenure arrangements are so bad that they frustrate 
the achievement of Bank objectives”. l 
P (Continued on page 34) 
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Criminal Law, 
Police 
and Justice 


O. CHINNAPPA REDDY 


IRST, a cursory reference to the goal of criminal 
justice administration: obviously the goal is not 
the mere detection of offenders, the adjudication of 
their guilt or innocence, and their punishment or re- 
habilitation. These are the immediate and visible 
processes of the criminal justice system. The real and 
ultimate goal of criminal justice administration is the 
protection of society from raids or attacks on it by 
individual or group marauders or depredators and, 
conversely, the protection of individuals and groups 
against arbitrary, high-handed and oppressive encro- 
achment of their liberties by coercive societal or state 
action. Either way we cannot claim that the criminal 
justice system has been a tremendous success. Far from 
it. Undoubtedly there is growing dissatisfaction with 
the criminal justice system and the courts have be- 
come the focal point of the dissatisfaction. Judges 
and lawyers, the manipulators or the high priests of 
the justice apparatus, along with administrators and 
legislators, are now showing growing concern about 
the inadequacy of the existing justice system and are 
determined to discover and set right what is wrong. 
In every civilised country a desperate search is now 
on for that balance which will provide for meaning- 
ful coexistence between the individual and society, 
with full and due respect for the rights of both. It is 
realised that this balance cannot be achieved without 
coordination and consolidation of the three principal 


ee ae 
This article is based on an address delivered by Justice 
Reddy of the Supreme Court of India recently at the 
Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. 
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‘nstrumentalities of the criminal justice system, the 
police, the judiciary and the correctional services. At 
present there is little or no rapport among these three 
instrumentalities of the criminal justice system, each 
of which continues to wear its own ‘chastity belt’ and 
considers the other instrumentalities to be “corrupt 
and brutal’, ‘idealistic and unrealistic’ or ‘stupid 
and inefficient’. Clearly, criminal justice administra- 
tion cannot yield any fruitful results which will take 
the system anywhere near the cherished goals until 
the three constituents cease to distrust each other and 
learn to work in coordination. 

Let us take the problem of judicial distrust of the 
police. There are several contributing factors. First 
there is the general climate of opinion adverse to the 
police, a deep-rooted prejudice, fear and suspicion. 
The police are ever the target of attack by the press 
and the politician, the Bench and the Bar, lawyer 
and legislator, rogue and reformer, and citizen and 
criminal. A possible cause for the instinctive hosti- 
lity of the ordinary citizen towards the policeman 
is that everyone is instinctively a potential offender 
and the policeman reminds his sub-conscious mind of 
the several minor transgressions of law he must have 


- committed or is likely to commit. 


Possibly again, the ordinary citizen is inherently 
and essentially a democrat who resents authoritarian- 
ism, and therefore resents the policeman as the sym- 
bol of authoritarianism. There is then a general mis- 
understanding of police procedures, methods and 
work. In the public eye, third degree has become 
synonymous with police procedure and the popular 
belief is encouraged by the general secrecy surround- 
ing police interrogation of suspects. There are several 
other contributing factors but what is important is 
that there is a critical and hostile attitude on the part 
of the public towards the police, and in turn it fends 
to develop a hostile attitude on the part of the police 
towards the public. This is unfortunate because suc- 
cessful police administration must rest squarely on 
the sound foundation of strong public support. How 
the situation is to be remedied has to be discussed 
separately. 

Apart from general hostility towards policemen, 
are there any special factors for the judiciary to feel 
suspicious of the policeman? There is, to begin with, 
the problem of perjury by the policeman. He is 


‘ forced by his calling to be a professional witness and 


his familiarity with the witness box breeds in him a 
contempt for its obligations. The oath ceases to have 
any sanctity for him but becomes a mere formula to 
be repeated when one enters the witness box. A 
temptation to lie deliberately becomes irresistible to 
a policeman who has spent days and weeks to detect 
an offence and knows at last that he has got the right 
man and is then faced in court with the frustrating 
task of having to prove beyond reasonable doubt all 
the links of his case. 

During the course of a trial the atmosphere in the 
court often turns gladiatorial, and a case becomes a 
battle in which victory for the prosecution or the 
defence means defeat for the defence or the prosecu- 
tion. Such an atmosphere has the natural effect of 
promoting perjury. Even so the courts have pointed 
out often enough that police officers are public ser- 
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vants and their evidence regarding the discharge of 
their duties is entitled to great weight, but these occa- 
sional pats on the back are not enough. The hostile 
atmosphere of the court must change into one of 
sympathy. 

But the real trouble lies elsewhere. The police are 


viewed with distrust by courts because the laws which ` ` 


the courts administer view them with such distrust. 
Some of the provisions of the Indian Evidence Act 
and the Criminal Procedure Code appear to raise 
statutory presumptions against the credibility of 
police officers. Section 25 of the Evidence Act renders 
inadmissible in evidence any confession made by an 
accused person to a police officer. There are at pre- 
sent several offences created by a multitude of 
statutes which are investigated by agencies other than 
the police, such as Excise officials, Customs officials, 
Tax officials, Food Inspectors, Drug Inspectors, and 
so on. None of them suffers from any such disability. 
The police officer alone is picked out — or rather he 
was picked out a century ago for this disability, at a 
time when there were practically no statutory offences 
outside the Penal Code and no investigating agencies 
other than the police. So many investigating agencies 
have since been created but stigma is made to stick 
only to the police. 

Section 27 of the Evidence Act provides that evi- 
dence may be given of any fact which is discovered 
in consequence of information received from an 
accused person while in the custody of the police 
officer. Everybody acquainted with the working of 
the criminal courts knows how repeatedly Section 27 


has been abused by police officers who, in their. 


anxiety to introduce into the evidence statements 
made by accused persons, make it a practice to say 
that something or other was discovered in con- 
sequence of information furnished by the accused. 
All sorts of silly things are stated to have been dis- 
covered in consequence of information furnished by 
accused persons in order to get their statements on 
record as evidence. Courts have condemned the prac- 
tice of faking discoveries in no uncertain terms, but 
the discoveries have not ceased and they will not 
cease unless Sections 25 and 27 of the Evidence Act 
are removed from the statute. 

Of course repeal of Sections 25 and 27 of the Evi- 
dence Act will lead to other hazards such as fabrica- 
tion of false confessions, but the hazards may be 
avoided by suitable safeguards being introduced by 
appropriate legislation. The law now requires that 
every person who is arrested must be produced before 
a magistrate within 24 hours after the arrest. That is 
itself a great safeguard. If, in addition, it is made 
obligatory for the police to disclose to the magistrate 
any confession made by an accused person as soon 
as such accused person is produced before him and 
ifa provision is made casting a duty on the magis- 
trate to question an accused and record his statement 
after observing the formalities laid down under Sec. 
164 CrPC, the accused person will be sufficiently pro- 
tected against fabrication of false confessions by 
over-zealous police officers. 

There is again Sec. 162 CrPC which provides that 
no statement made by a person to a police officer in 
the course of investigation shall be used for any pur- 


pose except that of cross-examination. There is little 
reason for confining the use of statements to police 
officers for the purpose of contradiction only. After 
all, an accused person can be convicted or acquitted 
only on the evidence given in court and not on the 
statements of witnesses made elsewhere. That being 
so, there is no reason why Sec. 162 CrPC may not be 
conveniently omitted from the statute book without 
making any practical difference to a case. The pro- 
secution and the defence will then be free to use the 
statement either for corroboration or for contradic- 
tion. At present the only real purpose which it seems 
to serve is to brand all statements to police officers 
as suspicious. 

There is another provision which is greatly abused. 
Section 100 CrPC requires a police officer making 
a search to call two respectable inhabitants of the 
locality to be present at the time of the search. Any 
officer who has anything to do with the investigation 
of crime will tell you how difficult it is to secure the 
presence of inhabitants of the locality at a search. 
The minute people scent the fact that a search is 
about to be made they make themselves scarce and 
do not cooperate, presumably because they do not 
want to give evidence later in court against their 
neighbour. Investigating officers are faced with con- 
siderable difficulty in securing the presence of respect- 
able persons at a search. So they resort to mal- 
practices and get police stooges to attest records pre- 
pared in connection with the search. I am sure there 
will be less abuse of the provisions of Sec. 100 if more 
confidence is shown in the police, and the law, instead’ 
of insisting on the presence of two or more inhabi- 
tants of the locality, merely insists on the service of 
a notice by the officer making the search on the per- 
sons in charge of the premises at the time of the search. 

So long as provisions like Sections 25 and 27 of 
the Evidence Act and 100 and 162 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code are on the statute book, the police 
will not desist from perjury or fabrication of evi- 
dence, and the judiciary cannot help taking a serious 
view of the matter. 

I do not propose here to touch upon the conflicts 
between the police and the correctional services, and 
the judiciary and the correctional services, except to 
say that the conflicts stem-from the almost complete 
ignorance of the police and the judiciary of the pro- 
gressive aspects of criminology and the practical 
working of the correctional services. Thanks to judges 
like my brother (Justice V.R.) Krishna Iyer, the 
judiciary at any rate is waking up and greater aware- 
ness of the correctional services is now being shown. 
One hopes the police will follow suit instead of brush- 
ing off all correctional services as “sentimentality 
run wild”. 

There is one other matter which has been troub- 
ling my mind these days. I am mentioning it since 
all the instrumentalities of criminal justice are con- 
cerned with it. Now, all are agreed that the police 
must have adequate powers for the maintenance of 
Jaw and order, for the protection of the weak, for 
the prevention of crime and its detection, for the — 
apprehension of offenders, for the creation of an . 
atmosphere of tranquillity and security, and for the 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Understanding 
Islam’s Role in 
Modern World 


AFTAB ALAM 


r.we are to discuss ‘Islam and the modern world’, 
the first question is: do we mean Islam as a 
personal faith? In that case itis a purely subjective 
question and can be answered only on the same 
plane. If, however, one means Islamic culture, well, 
it has made some of the finest contributions and 
forms an integral part of the total human heritage. 
Again, if one has in mind such precepts as tolerance, 
egalitarianism and cosmopolitanism, these values still 
hold good and are valid in the present-day world. 
But if one refers to Islam as a polity relevant to 
the modern world, then I do have my reservations. 
I am conscious that the immediate rejoinder will be 
that for a Muslim there can be no polity outside 
Islam, for it is argued, ‘For a Muslim, Islam is not 
only universal but also central in the sense that it 
constitutes the essential basis of identity and loyalty’. 
But this argument ascribes to Islam attributes which 
it dees not possess and makes demands upon it in 
areas where it.has nothing to offer. 
Islam never provided, nor is it capable of provid- 
ing, any politico-economic system. It failed to evolve 
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any standard form of polity. In its system there is 
hardly any understanding of the dynamics of human 
society. It will therefore be a serious error to inter- 
pret the problems of Muslim peoples and their res- 
ponses to them in terms of the religion of Islam. The 
nature of these problems and their solution, as in the 
case of any other social group, have to be discovered 
in the economic realities of the particular societies 
rather than in the religion of their people. 

It is necessary to examine the role of Islam and its 
peoples in this regard. Whether people claiming 
adherence to it succeeded in evolving some new polity 
based on Islamic tenets which could be said to be 
independent of the spatio-temporal context or which 
remained uninfluenced by the constraints of the 
different socio-political and economic frameworks, is 
the key issue. 

The Hejira took place in A.D. 622. The Prophet 
died ten years after that, and immediately thereafter 
the Arab conquests began. Syria was invaded in 634 
and completely subdued in two years. In 637, Persia 
was invaded and in 650 its subjection was complete. 
India was invaded in 664. Constantinople was besieg- 
ed in 660. The westward movement was not quite so 
speedy. ‘Egypt was conquered by 642, Carthage not 
till 697, and Spain was acquired in 711-712. Westward 
expansion was ultimately brought to a standstill by 
the defeat at the battle of Tours in 732, one hundred 
years after the death of the Prophet. 

Now, apart from the fact that the factors respon- 
sible for this rapid and extraordinary expansion of 
the Arabs were rooted in the social and economic 
conditions of the region, the point 1 want to make is 
this. The Arab conquerors made no effort to change 
or transform the political or administrative apparatus 
of the regions acquired by them. As they had acquir- 
ed their empire without much severe fighting, there 
had been little destruction, and the civil administra- 
tion was kept almost unchanged. Both in Persia and 
in the Byzantine empire, the civil government was 
highly organised. The Arab tribesmen at first under- 
stood nothing of its complications, and perforce 
accepted the services of the trained men whom they 
found in charge. 

The political and social system of the Arabs had 
defects similar to those of the Roman empire, toge- 
ther with some others. Absolute monarchy combined 
with polygamy led to dynastic wars whenever a ruler 
died. There was.a huge number of slaves as a result 
of successful wars, and at times there were dangerous 
slave insurrections. The best features of the Arab 
economy were its commerce and irrigation works in 
which the Arabs were past masters owing to the 
peculiar geographical and economic conditions of the 
Arab peninsula. 

The state policy of the empire was also determined 
not by religion but by political compulsions. The 
first dynasty, that of the Ummayyads, which lasted 
till 750, was founded by men whose acceptance of 
the Prophet himself was purely political, and for the 
same reason it remained opposed to the more fanati- 
cal among the faithful. The Ummayyads were at last 
overthrown largely by Persian influence, and they 
were succeeded by the Abbasids who represented 
Persian interests. The change was marked by the 
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fethoval of the capital from Damascus to Baghdad. 
The Abbasids were politically more in favour of the 
fanatics than the: Ummayyads had been. 

Under the early Abbasids the empire attained its 
greatest splendour. This splendour, however, was 
short-lived. The successor of Haroun-al-Rashid made 
the fatal political mistake of composing his army 
mainly of Turks, who were insubordinate and soon 
reduced the Caliph to a cipher. Nevertheless, the 
Caliphate lingered on till 1256 when the last Abbasid 
Caliph, and 800,000 of the inhabitants of Baghdad, 
were killed by the Mongols when they sacked 
Baghdad. 

One wonders where Islam comes into all this. The 
empire was a temporal empire and represented a 
stage of human civilisation. It was heir to all the 
resources and wisdom of the past civilisations and 
made its own contribution to the total human 
heritage and handed them down to its successors. 

The second stage of Islamic expansion can be said 
to have started when in 1453 the Turks stormed and 
sacked Constantinople and turned it into Istamboul. 
The Ottoman empire was organised for conquest and 
pressed on north-west up to the Danube Valley, until 
finally it was stopped before Vienna; and westward 
along the Mediterranean until it was stopped at 
Malta. By moving their capital to Istamboul they 
partially westernised their empire; it was in a lesser 
degree like the shifting of the Russian Government 
from Moscow to St. Petersburg. 

Organised as the Turks were, their ability to origi- 
nate new methods was limited; beyond a certain 
point they depended on borrowing. They had the 
accumulated resources of western Asia’s past to live 
on, but western Europe after its long, obscure travail 
of the Middle Ages was ready now to move forward 
on its own in a fashion the Turks were too far behind 
to grasp. It is apparent that by now, in spite of all its 
conquering zeal and energy, the Islamic world had 
lagged behind the West, and during the second stage 
of its expansion also it failed to produce anything by 
way ofan Islamic polity. Thus we see that it is the 
polity which decides and determines the meaning of 
Islam, and not the other way round. 

Similarly, to understand Islam in the modern world, 
one has to take into account the interaction between 
Islam and politics, specially in the background of the 
phenomenon of colonialism. The 18th and 19th 
centuries saw the growth of industrial capitalism in 
Western Europe. Directly related to it was the domi- 
nation and colonisation, in various degrees, of Africa 
and most of the countries of Asia by the industrial- 
capitalist powers. The world of Islam also came 
under subjection by the European imperialist 
powers. ; 

Colonial rule, which was highly exploitative, elicit- 
ed from the Muslim peoples responses which were 
not dissimilar to those of the other peoples in diffe- 
rent countries suffering the same fate. The pattern of 
further historical development was also similar in all 
these countries — European education leading to 
national awakening and national movements and 
freedom struggles. To involve and bring the illiter- 
ate masses into these struggles, the educated and elite 
leadership addressed them, sometimes unconsciously 
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and sometimes consciously, and nécessarily in the only 
language the masses understood — that of tradition 
and religion. This inevitably led to a situation highly 
conducive to reaction and religious revivalism. At 
the same time there were also attempts at progres- 


_ sive reinterpretation of the elements of the faith to 


bring it more into accord with modern times. “The 
Wahabi, Pan-Islamic, Aligarh, Salfia, Ikhwan move- 
ments were expressions of these conflicts and of at- 
tempts to understand the challenge of the West in a 
distinctly Muslim way” (Dr Moin Shakir, Main- 
stream, June 14, 1980), 

This 1s also the reason for the emergence of Islam 
in the Third World with varying national/regional 
peculiarities. “In Iran it is the basis of the struggle 
of the people against a barbarous monarch. In Pakis- 
tan it is a tool for legitimising the rule of the junta... 
In Egypt itis an effort to promote the Ikhwan’s 
reactionary politics vis-a-vis Egypt’s national revolu- 
tion. In Turkey the conservative party leaders want 
to use Islam for petty partisan purposes to undermine 
the importance of the modernists. In Saudi Arabia 
it is a plea for maintaining the status quo and perpe- 
tuating the institution of kingship...In Algeria it (is) 
an an attack on hotels where alcohol is served. In 
India it is the assertion of the Rightist politics of the 
Ulama. In the Balkan area the situation is bound to 
be different owing to radical economic changes.” 
(Ibid). ' 

Thus, it is socio-economic and political conditions 
that decide and determine the meaning of Islam, and 
not the other way round. l , 

The salvation of Muslims all over the world lies in 
the struggle against exploitation and inequalities. It 
would be self-defeating to confine this struggle within 
the Islamic framework, which I have tried to show 
cannot be defined at any rate. This struggle should 
be based upon economic realities and aim at bringing 
to an end the exploitation of man by man. 

If Islam helps in the struggle, as it did in Iran, it is 
a most valuable ally. But if anyone, in the name of 
Islam, as in Saudi Arabia and Pakistan, comes in the 
way of the struggle, he must be fought. 


SWAMIS, DISCIPLES, AND WAR 


Who has lost prestige, Jor the RSS?....My disciples’ 
faith and my spiritual powers have increased, The 
number of my disciples has grown into legion, President 
Carter, Primé Ministers Trudeau and Thatcher are my 
disciples. Unlike Dhirendra Brahmachari, my religious 
position is not dependent on one perscn..... 

My President is Shivji and my Prime Minister is 

‘Maha Durga... 
ee Swamy quoted in Current, November 1, 

My Yagna was 101 per cent successful. It brought 

about atmospheric and spiritual changes. It averted a 
| world war. Though Iraq and Iran are still fighting, the 

Yagna prevented the flames of war from leaping towards 

India....The Yagna established communal peace. 


erie Sadachari quoted in Current, November 1, 


‘However, there will be a world war, but I can’t tell 
you when. 


—Sadachari in interview to Weekend Review, . November 
2-8, 1980. 
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New Industrial 
Policy: | 
Who Benefits? 


RUDDAR DATT 


HE new Industrial Policy (1980) endorses the 1956 

Industrial Policy and aims at higher productivity, 
higher employment generation, correction of regional 
imbalances, faster promotion of export-oriented and 
import substitution industries, strengthening the agri- 
cultural base by promoting agro-based industries, etc. 
But all these broad socio-economic objectives were 
accepted throughout the three decades of our plan- 
ning, and yet distortions in the form of slow growth 
rate, high degree of unemployment, greater rural- 


urban disparities, increasing concentration of assets in- 


the hands of big business, etc, manifested themselves. 
The new policy intends to follow a ‘pragmatic’ ap- 
proach. It states: ““What,is needed above all is a set 
of pragmatic policies which will remove the lingering 
constraints to industrial production.” l 

‘Pragmatic approach? is clearly short-term in 
nature and does not take into account the need for 
tackling basic issues of public policy which have re- 
sulted in industrial stagnation, discouraging the pro- 
duction of articles of mass consumption, encouraging 
a production pattern geared to the demand pattern 
of the affluent and the elite sections, and near- 
absence of a system of state regulation to control 
the activities of big business and monopoly capital. 
The pragmatic approach of the new Industrial 
Policy, is, therefore, aimed at removing constraints 
to industrial production by revising the definition of 
small industries, regularisation of installed capacity 
beyond the licensed capacity, a scheme of automatic 
expansion of capacity. 

The new Industrial Policy intends to obliterate 
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“the artificial divisions between small and large-scale 
industry under the misconception that their interests 
are essentially conflicting.” In this context, the Indus- 
trial Policy Resolution (1956) stated: “The state has 
been following a policy of supporting cottage and 
village and small-scale industries by restricting the 
volume of production in the large-scale sector, by 
differential taxation or by direct subsidies.” (Second 
Plan, pp. 47-48). Obviously, the 1956 Industrial 
Policy Resolution, by which the Congress(I) Govern- 
ment swears, recognised the small versus large-scale 
sector conflict. That is why it talked of ‘restricting the 
volume of production’ in the large sector. To say that | 
there is no conflict of interests between the two is to 
close one’s eyes to reality. The basic purpose of the 
policy of reservations, differential taxation and subsi- 
dies was to encourage the labour-intensive sector of 
the economy so that the objectives of maximisation of 
production and maximisation of employment could 
be reconciled. 

In a capital-scarce and labour-surplus economy like 
ours, the conflict between production and employ- 
ment objectives could not be resolved by the plan- 
ners. It was during the last three years that the pro- 
blem was brought into sharp focus and policy meas- 


-ures were taken to Kelp the tiny, village and small 


industries. It would have been more appropriate to 
‘speak of strengthening this trend, but to talk of re- 
versing this trend appears to be illogical. R. Venkata- 
raman, the present Finance Minister, writing in the 
mid-sixties when he was a member of the Planning 
Commission, stated: ‘“Data reveal that while the out- 
put-employment ratio (which can serve as a measure 
of productivity) is the lowest in the small-scale sector, 
employment-generating capacity of the small sector 
is eight times that of the large-scale sector. But what 
is still more striking and significant is that the net 
output-capital ratios of the small and medium sectors 
work .out to 4 and 3.2 times that of the large-scale 
sector in 1965.” 

A conflict between the employment and output 
objectives arises only when labour-intensive techni- 
ques also result in lower output-capital ratios. But 
data given in the table below pertaining to India show 
that there is no such conflict between the output and 
the employment objectives (those with lower capital- 
Jabour ratios): 


Capital, Employment and Output in India in 1974-75 


(figures in Rs) 
Industrial sectors by capital size 


Small Medium Large 
Fixed capital per employee 3,706 7,935 30,536 
Value added per unit of 
employment 4,790 8,785 13,736 
Value added per unit of fixed 
capital 1.29 1.11 0.43 


The experience of Indian planning over the last 
three decades reveals that whereas the economy has 
reached a saving-income ratio of 22-23 per cent, the 
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growth rate has varied between 3 and 3.5 per cent 
per annum. This suggests a very high incremental 
capital-output ratio. It is believed that the capital- 
output ratio in India is around 6 and is among the 
highest in the world. One of the important factors 
responsible for this is the choice of capital-intensive 
techniques. A major objective of industrial policy 
should have been to promote a pattern of investment 
conducive to a lower capital-output ratio so as to 
promote a higher rate of growth. The Industrial 
Policy, 1980, fails to initiate any measures in this 
regard and thus defeats its purpose on the employ- 
ment and the production fronts. 

Both the production and the employment objec- 
tives necessitated that the areas of small-scale and 
large-scale production should be delineated and poli- 
cies to augment production via small-scale labour- 
intensive industries encouraged. The new Industrial 
Policy instead strengthens big business and regularises 
illegally-created capacities in all sorts of commodi- 
ties. . 
The Government has revised the definition of small- 
scale industries to covér investments up to Rs. 20 
lakhs instead of the former limit of Rs. 10 lakhs; and 
in case of ancillaries the limit has been raised from 
Rs. 15 lakhs to Rs. 25 lakhs. This investment is to 
cover the cost of plant and machinery. Since the cost 
of plant and machinery is generally reckoned to be 
fifty per-cent of total project cost, units with an 
investment of Rs. 50 lakhs qualify for concessions 
and’ preferential treatment available to small-scale 
units. The All-India Report on the Census of Small- 
Scale Industries (June 1976) pointed out that whereas 
there were 2.58 Jakh small-scale units on the registers 
of the Directorates of Industries, the actual number 
in operation was 1.4 lakh. Obviously, about 50 per 
cent of the units in the small-scale sector were bogus. 
The revised definition which raises the limit of invest- 
ment will serve as “‘an invitation to businessmen to 
set up multiple units, often brazenly under the same 
factory roof, to claim the concessions available to 
small units as well as to evade labour laws appli- 
cable to large units. The repeated references to the 
virtues of ancillary units in the industrial policy state- 
ment virtually amount to promoting industrialists to 
artificially subdivide industrial units and create be- 
nami small units”. (Economic and Political Weekly, 
July 26, 1980, p. 1241). 

As a consequence, genuine small industries which 
are labour-intensive may not be able to stand in 
competition with the spurious smal] industries and 


ancillary units which, though capital-intensive, may be. 


drawing all the benefits available for small-scale 
units. There may be some justification for revising the 
definition of small units in view of rising costs, but to 
claim that it will curb benami ownership is unrealis- 
tic. The Economic Times rightly stated: ‘“Redefinition 
of small-scale units is a recognition of cost realities 
but it will in no way contribute to curbing benami 
ownership ... since it has been caused by other fac- 
tors”. (July 25, 1980). 

The major thrust of the new industrial policy is to 
regularise the excess capacity installed over and above 
the licensed capacity. Not only that, the Government 
also, proposes to allow the privilege of automatic 
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expansion of capacity to all industries in the First 
Schedule of the Indian Industries (Development and _ 
Regulation) Act. All this is sought to be justified in 

the name of full utilisation of capacity and maximisa- 
tion of production. Big business has welcomed the 
liberalisation of capacity proposed in the new Indus- 
trial Policy. Earlier such liberalisation was made in 


1975. 


The basic question that arises is: In casé, year 
after year, the Government is to regularise illegally 
installed capacities, what is the rationale behind the 
legislation to control economic activity so as to curb ` 
the growth of monopoly capital? Obviously, the 
Government intends to gloss over the socio-economic 
objectives of concentration of economic power in 
favour of pragmatic policies to boost production. 
But production of what? Does it imply that the pro- 
duction of cement, paper, sugar, fertilisers, caustic 
soda or soda ash, which are currently in short supply, 
will go up, or does it signify that the production of 
non-essential high-profit products like man-made 
fibres, synthetic detergents, chocolate, baby foods, 
toothpaste, etc., will rise? 

The Government has decided to do away with the 
scheme of District Industries Centres. The DICs 
were designed to serve as focal points for the deve- 
lopment of small-scale and cottage industries. Such 
rationalisation should have been strengthened. But 
the Government has instead come forward with its 
scheme of nucleus plants which would be large and 
capital-intensive units. Obviously, nucleus plants 
cannot serve the ends contemplated in the scheme of 
DICs, 

To sum up, the new Industrial Policy is guided 
merely by considerations of growth. It liberalises 
licensing for large and big business, but by blurring 
the distinction between small-scale and large-scale 
industries, it seeks to promote the latter at the cost: of 
the former. Broadly speaking, the Industrial Policy 
chooses a more capital-intensive path of development 
and thus underplays the employment objective. In 
the name of maximising production, only the ends of 
big business and monopoly capital will be served. 
Redefinition of small-scale industries, regularisation 
of installed capacity beyond the limit of licensed 
capacity and scheme of automatic expansion will open 
up vistas for large houses and big business. The ob- 
jective of curbing concentration of economic power 
through the agency of the MRTP Commission has 
been pushed back. The fact is that critical issues of 
public policy have been by-passed. 0 i 





ALL FOR HIS STATE 


Q: Itis said you are trying to retain the house in 
Delhi which you were allocated by the Government? 

Jagannath Pahadia (Rajasthan CM): What’s wrong 
with that? I am not the first person to do so. There 
are precedents. Of course, I want to retain the house, 
My children live in Delhi, . 

Q: Is it necessary to follow such a precedent? 

JP: Definitely not. But Rajasthan has less accom- 
modation in Delhi in comparison with smaller States 
like Haryana and Punjab. I want my home in the 
Capital to be converted into a State guest house. I need 
it, 

—Interview in Weekend Review, November 2-8, 1980. 





MAINSTREAM 


Britdin’s 
Own 
Merchants 
of 

Death 


Britain’s arms salesmen are headed by the 
Ministry of Defeuce’s own company — Interna- 
tional Military Services Ltd. From large-scale 
bribery abroad to sizable doctoring of accounts 
at home, this company has engaged in numerous 
shady deals — with blessings from Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher. The deals with fran 
under the Shah and subsequent attempts to 
cheat the revolutionary government ia Tehran 
have been as grotesque as the company’s “mer- 
chants of death” role, supplying arms to both 
sides in conflicts. New Statesman has published 
an investigative report on the: murky goings-on 
(October 17, 1980). The report is by DUNCAN 
CAMPBELL, based on research by DAVID 
POYSER. We reproduce the article with due 

‘| acknowledgement to New Statesman in view of 
its topical interest, political and economic,’ as 
well as the insight it provides into some of the 

‘ ways in which the armaments industry, backed 
by certain Western Governments, promotes ten- 
sion and conflict in other countries for making 
profits at public cost, using bribery in many 
forms at home and abroad. — Editor 


NOVEMBER 8, 1980 


TH story of Britain’s arms dealers, has for the 
last ten years, been the story of the Shah of Iran, 
his imperial ambitions, and his corrupt and militarist 
regime. Most of the deals with the Shah of Iran were 
in the hands of a little-known but significant Govern- 
ment-owned company — originally called Millbank 
Technical Services (MTS), a progeny of the Crown 
Agents, but latterly owned and run by the Ministry 
of Defence as International Military Services Ltd. 
This company is the lynchpin of a new strategy for 
selling yet more weapons abroad — a strategy Mrs 
Thatcher acclaimed at a recent dinner when she 
feted the £ 1.2 billion worth of arms and accessories 
that the Ministry of Defence (MoD) say will go 
abroad this year. Mrs Thatcher told the dinner: “It’s 
a handy sum, it’s quite a large sum. But, gentlemen, 


’ it is not enough.’ 


The New Statesman has evidence that much of 
MTS/IMS’s task has been the bribery, directly or 
indirectly, of overseas government officials. In the last 
three years, we have evidence of £ 2.5 million worth 
of such ‘commission’ payments. As recently as January 
this year, IMS sent £ 491,000 to a code-named and 
numbered bank account in Switzerland. The company 
have offered no explanation of how this payment fits 
in with their normal trading—which involves paying 
British firms for goods, and selling those abroad. 

The New Sfatesman also has firm evidence that 
IMS’s latest annual accounts for 1979 — which were 
filed at Companies House during August — have 
been cooked up to present a misleading impression 
to Parliament and public. In draft accounts produced 
for IMS management in April 1980, and a copy of 
which we have, IMS showed a trading loss of 
£ 522,000. By the time these were published in 
August, this had become a trading profit of £ 6.566 
million, a remarkable change. This apparent turn- 
around in IMS’s fortunes was achieved by removing 
from the accounts all reference to some £ 7 million 
of interest that JMS had received from banking 
clients’ and creditors’ money. 

These alterations have two effects. First, they 
might have helped to convince doubting MPs who 
the MoD had hoped would shortly back a Defence 
Sales Bill, and in particular the vigilant Public 
Accounts Committee, that IMS is doing well, and 
that selling weaponry is sufficiently profitable to over- 
come awkward moral scruples. Secondly, IMS and 
the Ministry of Defence are extremely anxious to 
conceal that they have about £ 300 million of the 
Iranian Government’s money, paid in advance for 
tanks which have not reached and will not reach Iran. 
The tanks — called Shir Iran ‘and based on the 
British Army’s Chieftain — were being produced 
before the revolution. The Ministry of Defence will 
be claiming for losses on the cancelled contract but 
even elastic official accountancy will not stretch their 
claims as far as the £ 300 million which they — and 
IMS—have now got sitting safely in the bank. Official 
documents which we have seen show that the MoD 
has no intention of handing any of it back to the 
Iranians, and consequently the money has just been 
sifted away from IMS’s published accounts. The 
MoD refuse to say how large the termination claims 
may be, stressing that hundreds of sub-contractors 
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are involved. They wish to pocket any cash left over. 

Despite Mrs Thatcher’s enthusiasm for the arms 
trade, and the official plans for developing IMS, at 
the moment the arms business is extremely depressed. 
IMS’s turnover, which rose through the 1970s to 
over £ 250 million in 1978, was a mere £ 38 million 
in 1979. It will be only slightly more this year. They 
have cut staff back from over 700, to 135. At the 
beginning of the year,. their only customers were 
Kenya, Tanzania, Malawi; Morocco and Kuwait. 
Iran had by 1977 provided 95 per cent of MTS/ 
IMS’s turnover and even more of its profit.. With 
Iran gone IMS made a loss of £ 12.5 million in 1978 
and, as the confidential draft accounts show, a £ 0.5 
million trading loss in 1979, 

To help bolster IMS’s sagging turnover, the MoD 
has recently given the conpany exclusive rights to sell 
the guns and ammunition made by the Royal 
Ordnance Factories. The new arrangement also helps 
put bribes, ‘commissions’ and ‘consultancy’ rackets 
at second hand to the MoD, whose own forays into 
the. weapons business have been less than successful: 
in 1977 the Public Accounts Committee discovered 
that the MoD was losing on its weapon sales because 
they did not make sure that their customers paid up. 

IMS’s new work has been taken over from the 
MoD’s existing Defence Sales Organisation, who 
have -also been ordered to get all business they can 
for IMS. -One former Middle Eastern government 
official who has been approached by IMS told us: 
“Their brochure would have breached the Trades 
Description Act in Britain. It was full of pictures of 
British defence establishments which IMS claimed 
they had the skills to build. But they had never done 
any of it.” IMS have failed to win recent business or 
confidence in Britain’s other Middle Eastern client 
state, Oman. But, two large contracts have turned 
up to salve IMS’s fortunes slightly. Some of the Shir 
Iran (modified Chieftain) tanks which the Iranians 
didn’t want any more have been soldto Jordan. 
And in January, Saudi Arabia signed a contract 
worth between £ 50 and 100 million for unspecified 
defence equipment. The Jordanian tank deal in- 
cludes about 20 armoured recovery vehicles originally 
intended for the Shah at £ 720,000 each. The Jor- 
danians have received this job lot at the ‘bargain’ 
price of £ 850,000 each. 

More seriously, there is the question of who recei- 
ved £490,000 from IMS in January this year. A 
letter in the New Stafesman’s possession shows that 

-IMS’s finance director, Patrick Mooney, ordered the 
payment from the Midland Bank to Credit Suisse 
„in Zurich on January 14, 1980. The money went into 
a numbered account — No 183118 — which had the 
code-name ‘LIGHT’. Since none of IMS’s major 
suppliers are abroad, this payment is wholly unusual. 
It follows directly the signing of the Saudi Arabian 
contract, and comes two months after the Jordanian 
contract. Both contracts are worth about £ 100 mil- 
lion. Business experts to whom we have shown these 
particulars have little doubt that the payment is a 
secret ‘commission’ which, when passed on to the 
customary group of generals becomes, unequivocally, 
a ‘bribe’. 
We asked IMS last week specifically and sepa- 
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rately whether they would acknowledge’making the 
payment and whether it was a commission for Saudi 
agents. They replied: “In order to maintain the ac- 
cepted standards of commercial confidentiality, the 
Company does not answer questions about detailed 
specific transactions.” IMS denied the payment was 
connected with the Saudi Arabian contract but have 
refused to say with what it is connected. It is, per- 
haps, a matter that both the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons — and the Saudi 
Government — may wish to investigate. The Saudis 
would be particularly sensitive, as their contract spe- 
cifically proscribes ‘contingent’ fees or bribes! Clause 
13 of the contract threatens that the ‘Contract shall 
be terminated and the Contractor’s name shall be 
crossed out from the list of approved contractors’ if 
a bribe, “directly or indirectly’, reaches a concerned 
Saudi Government official. 

In reality, bribery is entrenched in the weapons 
business and few, if any, contracts are struck without 
the accompanying payments, sideways to Swiss bank 
accounts. IMS claimed to us last week that, asa 
British Government organisation, they would never 
pay bribes. This claim is directly contradicted by 
evidence given by Sir Lester Suffield, former head of 


“the MoD’s Defence Sales Organisation, who admit- 


ted in a 1978 corruption case that MTS and the 
MoD had offered payments to government officials 
on at least one occasion which he claimed was, how- 
ever, ‘not carried out.’ 

One businessman who worked closely with MTS in 
the Middle East had a different, succinct, view of 
their original role; they had to ‘pay off top-level offi- 
cial? which meant, in Iran, paying at least one per 
cent of every Iranian contract to Sir Shapoor Re- 
porter, who lubricated the path of every arms deal 
with Iran by acting as a conduit for payments to the 
Shah's Pahlahvi Fund and elsewhere. While MTS 
paid off the top people, the British firms involved 
also had the use of ‘King Street facilities’ — a 
reference to the use of the Foreign Office’s diplo- 
matic bag for transferring necessary suitcases of cash 
to pay off lower level officials. T 

Until the early 1970s, MTS were a very different 
sort of business to their present-day successor, Inter- 
national Military Services. They were selling, in 1970, 
sewage systems to Uganda, vehicles to Jamaica, and 
machine tools to Argentina. This modest civil engi- 
neering consultancy — part of the services provided 
by the Crown Agents — was quickly turned to other 
purposes. Behind the change was Lester Suffield, 
running the recently founded Defence Sales Organi- 
sation in the MoD. His Iranian contact, Indian born 
Shapoor Reporter, was a close confidant of the Shah, 
and had been a key figure in the 1952 coup which 
replaced Mossadeq’s democratic government with the 
Shah’s recently overthrown autocracy. Together, 
Suffield and Reporter worked to satisfy the Shah’s 
imperial and military plans. Their first major coup 
was the sale of 800 Chieftain tanks, which the Shah 
ordered from Millbank Technical Services. Reporter, 
the Government later admitted, took one per cent on 
this deal — over a million pounds. This was the 
‘standard procedure’. 

A stream of Iranian contracts followed. One such 
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MTS contract, to fit the Chieftain tanks with radios, 


led to a 1978 corruption trial at the Old Bailey in’ 


which the former signals: adviser to the Defence Sales 
Organisation, Major David Randel, was convicted of 
accepting bribes from Racal, the electronics com- 
pany. The deal initially involved the usual one per 
cent to Reporter — who later met with Randel, the 
British Defence Attache in Tehran, and a Racal 
executive to arrange another two per cent for a group 
of Iranian generals. 

MTS were the principals in many deals which 
came to light, in the 1978 court case, not all of which 
came off. Deals involving payment to government 
officials were arranged in-Kuwait, Iran, Saudi Arabia 
and Nigeria. In Kuwait, a ‘band of four’ military 
officers demanded a collective 10 per cent on another 
' Chieftain tanks radio deal with MTS and the MoD 


— and were offered it. In Saudi Arabia, an agent . 


called Fustock shared 10 per cent with IMS/MTS, 
and he passed money to members of the royal family. 

Racal were also desperate to get involved in a 
giant Iran Police scheme for a national communica- 
tions network. Racal chairman Ernest Harrison 
formed an astonishingly close relationship with Major 
Randel, wining and dining him, visiting boxing mat- 
ches and expensive night-clubs with him — even 
allowing him, quite irregularly, to sign restaurant bills 
on Racal’s account. Randel was responsible for 
advising MTS and the Defence Sales Organisation on 
technically suitable contractors. Racal were selected 
as MTS’s partners for the Iran Police Scheme. 

One businessman familiar with MTS explained 
that their role as a convenient Government front was 
so as ‘not to soil the Government’s hands’. It com- 
bined the cachet of a Government organisation with 


the ability to more readily handle the necessary | 


ayola. 

a By 1978, the Shah had granted MTSJIMS more 
than 300 separate contracts for everything from tanks 
and ammunition to dockyards, ordnance factories, 
frigates, armoured cars and supply ships. A recent 
contract, for £ 0.5 m worth of CS gas and ‘anti-riot’ 
equipment, remains undelivered and IMS have been 
seeking customers for it at a knock-down £ 50,000 
before its 3-year shelf life expires. 

The plums in the MTS’s creamy Iranian pudding 
were the two largest- British arms contracts ever seén. 
One was for the sale of almost 1500 new and improv- 
ed Chieftain tanks —- with new engines and incorpor- 
ating the new ‘Chobham armour’, an advance that 
was to have’ been denied to the British army until 
1990. The tanks came in two phases—about 250 with 
the new engines, known as the Shir [ran 1; and the 
remainder with Chobham Armour, Shir Iran 2. The 
Ministry of Defence and IMS, in difficulty trying to 
sell the tanks off to other countries which didn’t love 
the Shah, now refer to the tanks by their internal 
dévelopment number — FV (Fighting Vehicle) 4030. 

The second major contract was for the Shah’s 
ambitious military industrial complex at Esfahan, 
south of Tehran — “ESMIC’, which was to manu- 
facture tank spares, guns, and a wide range of ammu- 
nition; enough, even, for Iran to sell abroad. On the 
final plans, ESMIC would have taken 8 years to 
build, and cost the Iranians £ 885 million. It was the 
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largest contract British construction firms had then 
seen. From slow start to inglorious finish, MTS staff 
bungled all the way. 

In June 1976, Defence Secretary Roy Mason public- 
ly confirmed for the first time that Iran had signed 
up for the supply of at least 1200 of the Shir Iran 
(or 4030) tanks. With an estimated total price of 
well over £ 500 million, the tanks would provide new 
business and employment at the Leeds Roxal Ordn- 
ance Factory and for main sub-contractors Rolls 
Royce, Vickers and David Brown. Privately, some 
MTS staff celebrated the whole venture as ‘Opera- 
tion Champagne’. Shapoor Reporter also celebrated. 
As part of the price for the first few deals in 1973, 
he had demanded — and got — a knighthood, a 
dignity shared by his colleague Sir Lester Suffield. 
Now Reporter upped his ante and asked for 1.5 per 
cent on the 4030 deal. He got it. According to 
official documents, copies of which New Statesman 
has received, Reporter has been paid £ 2.550,000 in 
so-called ‘consultancy’ on the 4030 deal. He is actual- 
ly owed another £ 1.6 million by MTS, but he has 
not been seen since a visit to London in September 
last year and his present whereabouts are unknown. 
In the unlikely event of his turning up to claim more 
of his loot, our sources indicate that MTS will not 
now be paying up. 

The money which IMS has received on the 4030 
deal is at the root of their greatest embarrassment. 
The Iranians were required to lavishly ‘prefund’ the 
deal, to pay for research and development (to get the 
Chobham armour into mass production) and tooling 
up at ROF, Leeds. To date they have paid just over 
£ 280 million — and have not received any 4030 
tanks at all. 

The MoD do not intend that any of this money 
will go back to the Iranians, who terminated the 
contract in February 1979. Although the MoD will 
be entitled to levy large claims against the Iranians, 
they are certainly unlikely to amount to £ 280 million. 
We have seen documents describing the MoD’s atti- 
tude in detail, in particular negotiations between MoD 
and IMS over the problem. The MoD have allowed 
IMS to keep 1 per cent of the cash for themselves, 
£2.55 m has already been paid to Reporter, and 
there‘is the possibility of a tip for IMS out of the 
cash left in the Ministry’s hands. 

At a meeting at the MoD in August last year, the 
Ministry of Defence negotiators were warned that 
IMS might face claims of at least £ 214 million from 
Iran (by IMS’s senior outside auditor, D.S. Crowther 
of Price.Waterhouse). However, Crowther and IMS’s 
Financial Director Patrick Mooney were instructed 
by the MoD (who hold all but one of IMS’s one 
million shares) not to provide for paying back the 
Iranians a single Rial. Their instructions came from 
the Assistant Under-Secretary of State for Defence 
Sales, Hugh Braden, and his colleagues John Davy 
and Tony Burns. 

The MoD told IMS and its auditors to hide away 
the Iranian cash in their accounts by treating the 
advance payment as a debt to the Ministry of Defence, 
not to the Iranian Government. The total of this 
debt was to be reduced by deducting from it the 
£ 120 million which IMS had already handed over 
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to the MoD, leaving a balance of around £ 95 million 
in the 1978 accounts. This was subsumed under the 
general heading of creditors. The MoD had a further 
problem — the law required that IMS’s 1978 
accounts be published by October 1979 and a parti- 
cularly keen MoD official John Davy feared that even 
the sight of the £95 m figure in IMS’s accounts would 
trigger an Iranian enquiry into the miatter of their 
prepayment funds. IMS were told to apply to the 
Board of Trade for three months grace so that the 
accounts would not be published until after the MoD 
had tried to get back into the business of selling arms 
to Iran. i 

Davy has also helped draw up the official MoD 
line on the problem of the Iranian cash, in response 
to enquiries both from ourselves and also the Public 
Accounts Committee of the House of Commons. 
This ‘line’ is that the 4030 contract termination has 
created 500 negotiations with 700 sub-contractors, 
will use up almost all the (unspecified) amount recei- 
ved, and will take an inordinately long time — suffi- 
ciently long, it is no doubt hoped, for the Iranians to 
forget all about it. Details of the exact amount recei- 
ved, say the MoD, are ‘commercially confidential’. 
By the start of 1980, the MoD had pocketed all but 
a tenth of the Iranians’ £ 281 million prepayments, 
some £ 253 million. 

The cancellation of the 4030 contract by the re- 
volutionary government has, however, forced the 
MoD to replan its whole tank programme. At the 
time of cancellation over 100 tanks were in varying 
stages of production, although none had been deliver- 
ed. In November, IMS sold all these and more to 
the Jordanians, which will make a considerable diffe- 
rence to the amount the MoD may legitimately claim 
from Iran. Three hundred Shir Iran 2 tanks will also 
go to the British Army, renamed Challenger. 
Although the Challenger will reach the army earlier 
than the Chieftain replacement, MBT80, was planned 
to do, and may be “cheaper, it still has a lot of the 
Chieftain’s disadvantages, particularly the suspension. 
Experts comment that it is scarcely sensible to base 
our defence procurement policy on the fortunes and 
‘whims of a despot’. 

Despite the cancellation of most of IMS’s con- 
tracts by the new government, the MoD have not 
given up. In November, MoD Under-Secretary Bra- 
den visited Tehran and returned with a new ‘Memo- 
randum of Understanding’. The Iranians then 
coughed up a further £ 2.5 million prepayment for 
ammunition they badly wanted. After the American 
hostages were seized, however, the Foreign Office 
ordered trading links to be cut off. IMS still retain 
this cash — and forlorn hopes of going back into 
business with Iran. Throughout the period the host- 
ages have been held in Tehran, IMS have been quiet- 
ly running a local office with locally recruited staff to 


keep ‘contact’ with the new military leaders, despite — 


Government policy on trading sanctions against Iran. 

Repeated examples of IMS’s difficulties in manage- 
ment and finance have arisen on these major Iranian 
projects. One source notes that the ‘heavy use of 


seconded staff has traditionally weakened the com- 


pany’s management’, and that its financial skills were 
unfavourably influenced by its sponsors, the Crown 
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Agents, who became insolvent in 1974. Despite re- : 
peated attempts to improve IMS’s financial precision, 
they still have ‘poor standards of accounting’. 

The greatest white elephant has been the ESMIC 
arms factory. The original MTS set up a consortium 
with contractors Wimpey and Laing to build the pro- 
ject in 1972, and signed a contract with the Iranian. 
Military Organisation in 1974. This was done, ac- 
cording to the New Civil Engineer magazine — which 
Investigated the entire project two years ago — ‘with- 
out completing the necessary detailed design work’ 
or eyen a precise contract. The project started slug- 
gishly in April 1975: by-1976, after paying them over 
£ 53 million, the Iranians sacked MTS and expelled 
their staff, infuriated by MTS’s lack of proper ac- 
counting in Iran and the soaring estimated costs — 
which started at £ 300 million and‘soon topped £ 770 
m under a 1976 ‘cost control plan’. Before recon- 
sidering the project, the Iranians, suspecting consider- 
able corruption as well as carelessness, insisted on 
having IMS’s accounts in London and Iran audited 
independently. 

To try and restore the deal, Defence Sales chief 
Ronald Ellis visited the Shah during July 1977, and 
re-negotiated the construction of Esfahan for £ 885 
million. MTS borrowed proper engineering expertise 
from outside consultants WS Atkins and partners and 
started’ work again in the spring of 1978, only to be 
stopped in less than a year by the revolution. 

IMS are now engaged in a battle over a £ 8.5 mil- 
lion claim against them by former partners Wimpey 
and Laing. Because the contract has not been can- 
celled, but suspended by IMS, in line with Govern- 
ment policy and their own difficulties, the companies 
are claiming that the ESMIC has been scrapped ‘for 
political reasons’, JMS’s directors are cheerfully 
ignoring this claim. If Wimpey and Laing succeed, 
IMS will dig its hands into public funds at the 
Ministry of Defence, under the terms of various 
admitted and secret ‘indemnities’. 

At Dorud; where they contracted with Vickers and 
Costain to build a tank repair workshop, MTS are 
expecting to have to cough up up to £ 39 million — 
$ 28 million to Costain and the rest to Vickers — as 
the result of the collapse of the contract. Once again 
the public purse — in the form of the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department, with which the contract was 
insured — will bear 90 per cent of the cost. IMS are 
hopeful that ECGD will not become aware of allega- 


. tions by Costain of ‘maladministration’ by IMS, who 


say that IMS ordered defective and ultimately un- 
usable steel from an Indian supplier, and should have 
known better. ) 

ECGD are also funding another IMS loss on a 
scheme to supply Iran with naval training equipment 
made by Ferranti. ECGD have already paid up — 
and overpaid by £570,000. IMS are endeavouring 
not to repay this, by making doubtful claims against 
the Iranians to justify their original estimates of los- 
ses. At the Iranian naval base of Bandar Abbas, on 
the Gulf of Hormuz, IMS have also been responsible 
for constructing docks, dry docks and a naval control 
centre. This projeet has not been without incident. 
One entertaining tale’ concerns a joint venture for 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Aspects of 
Kerala’s 
Economic 
Development 


ANIL RAT 


Kera, the land of palm-fringed greenery, moun” 
tains, dense forests, swift-flowing rivers, extensive 
backwaters and blue lagoons, derives its name from 
keram meaning coconut. The State has a population 
of 2.13 crores (1971 Census). One of the smallest 

' States of the Indian Union, it has the distinction of 
being the most densely populated (549 persons per 
sq. km.) and most literate (60.4 per cent) State in 
the country. Over 16 per cent of the State’s popula- 
tion lives in urban areas as against 19.9 per cent for 
the country as a whole. 

For various historical reasons linked with the 
specific relation of Malabar and Travancore with 
Dutch, Portuguese and British colonialism, Kerala’s 
economy on the one hand developed a‘ structure 
suited to the needs of colonial trade, and on the 
other, did not in any way develop the base for an 
advanced industrial sector. Much of the investment 
that did take-place at this time would appear to have 
been concentrated in trade and the plantations, and 
much of the industry that existed consisted ‘of low- 


o o a uam 
`The author is Research Fellow, National Council of 
Applied Economic Research, New Delhi. 
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productivity traditional industries like coir, tiles and 
cashew. Further, while the impact of colonialism did 
lead to a structural transformation and the emergence 
of a free labour force particularly in Malabar, this 
process was accentuated in southern Kerala by the 
policies followed in the 19th century by the Govern- 
‘ments of Travancore and Cochin. This srructural 
process was enhanced by certain demographic trends 
specific to Kerala reflected in the high densities and 


_the high rate of growth of population. Thus, not 


only was the level of industrial development much 
lower in Kerala, but it had to contend with a high 
proportion of free labour in relation to the total 
population. 

The economic structure of Kerala is predominantly 
rural and agrarian. About 84 per cent of the State’s 
population lives in rural areas while about 56 per 
cent of its work-force is engaged in agricultural acti- 
vities. It is agriculture which contributes the most to 
the State income (41 per cent). However, the share 
of agriculture in the State income has gone down 
from 47.3 per cent in 1970-71 to 40.9 per cent in 
1975-76. The second most important group contri- 
buting to the State income is the industrial sector 
(17.2 per cent), followed by trade, hotels and restau- 


= rants (14.7 per cent), and others. (See Table 1). 


Agriculture, the major sector in the State, provides 
employment to 55.5 per cent of its working popu- 
lation. The all-India proportion of agricultural popu- 
lation is much higher at 72 per cent. The reporting 
area for the purposes of land utilisation in Kerala in 
1975-76 was 38 9 lakh hectares. Of this the net sown 
area accounts for 56.3 per cent, which is higher than 
the corresponding all-India figure of 46.7 per cent. 
Forests occupy about 28 per cent. The remaining 16 
per cent of land is classified as non-agricultural land. 
The percentage of fallow land in the State is only 1.5 
as against 7.2 per cent for the country. Another signi- 
ficant feature of Kerala’s land utilisation is that as 
much as 20.3 per cent of the reporting area is sown 
more than once whereas the corresponding percentage 
for India is only 9.5. Among food crops, rice is the 
most important crop which is grown almost all over 
the State, but Palghat district is known as the 


-‘eranary of Kerala’, Next in importance in rice culti- 
- vation is Kuttanad area in Alleppey district. Another 


important cereal is tapioca, the wonder tuber which 
stood between the people and starvation during times 
of famine. Of the entire tapioca production in the 
country, Kerala accounts for about 86 per cent. 

Among the plantation crops or non-foodgrain 
crops, coconut trees are ubiquitous in Kerala. Next 
to Philippines and Indonesia, India is the third 
largest coconut growing country in the world. And 
Kerala produces 63 per cent of India’s coconuts. 
Kerala holds the key position in the production of 
black pepper (96 per cent), rubber (94 per ceni) and 
ginger (67 per cent). Other important non-food or 
plantation crops in the State with their share in the 
all-India production of the crop are: cashewnut (50 
per cent), cardamom (42 per cent), arecanut (35 per 
cent), coffee (23 per cent), bananas (11 per cent) and 
tea (9 per cent). The productivity of most of the 
major crops in Kerala is more than the all-India 
averages. 
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Table 1 


KERALA : NET DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT FACTOR COST BY INDUSTRY OF ORIGIN 
. AT CURRENT PRICES 
a 
1971-72 


SOURCE: 
January 1979. 


In the initial stages attempts at raising overall 
level of productivity in the economy were concentrat- 
éd in increasing the productivity of agriculture (parti- 
cularly in the rice region). This is clear from the high 
levels of investment in irrigation. However, the rate 
of growth of rice output appears to have shown a 
decleration over time. During the period 1966-67 to 
1976-77, though the dominance of rice remained un- 
challenged in the cropping pattern of the State, its 
share in the total cropped area has declined. The 
area under crops like coconut, rubber, pepper, coffee 
and cardamom, has gone up significantly during this 
period. 

The slow growth of rice output is a reflection of 
the fact that various schemes for improving the yield 
from paddy were neither efficiently planned nor did 
they take into consideration the feasibility of alter- 
native kinds of irrigation, the need for soil conserva- 
tion, drainage and so on. It also points to the fact 
that the rate at which agricultural productivity can 
be increased is restricted by a host of factors includ- 
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1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 
Rs Per Rs. Per Rs. Per Rs. Per Rs, Per Rs. Per 
Crores cent Crores cent Crores cent Crores cent Crores cent Crores cent 
to to to to to fo 
. total total total total total total 
ee ea 
Agriculture 635.3 47.3 5993 43.8 7149 456 961.2 48.6 9976 446 
Forestry & logging 12.6 0.9 10.8 0.8 15.0 1.0 21.9 1.1 21.8 1.0 "331 Ta 
Fishing * 21 19 283 21 330 21 45.6 23 461 21 J744 32 
Mining & quarrying 1.0 01 1.3 01 1.2 0.1 1.6 Ol 1.9 01 20 Ol 
Manufacturing ; a . 
(i) Registered Td 5.8 92.2 6.7 98.1 6.3 114.8 5.8 151.1 6.8 144.2 6.1 
(ii) Unregistered 783 58 893 65 943 61 1134 57 1351 60 1496 64° 
Construction 591 44 644 47 £722 46 72 38 £4855 38 4085 46 
Electricity, gas and . l l 
water supply 11.9 0.9 13.8 1.0 15.3 1.0 17.3 0.9 20.8 0.9 23.6 1.0 
Transport & 
Communication 
(i) Railways 6.4 0.5 6.3 0.5 6.5 0.4 5.9 0.3 7.5 0.3 9.6 0.4 
(ii) Transport by 
other means & 7 
Storage 54.2 4.0 54.7 4.0 67.6 4.3 84.1 4.3 107.4 4.8 118.3 5.0 
(iii) Communica- f 
tions 8.4 0.6 10.2 0.7 10.0 0.6 10.9 .0.6 12.9 0.6 15.0 0.6 
Trade, hotels and 
restaurants 170.8 12.7 174.6 12.8 201.3 12.8. 254.2 12.8 323.7 14,5 46.9 14.7 
` Banking and l l 
insurance 16.3, 1.2 23.3 1.7 26.0 1.7 32.6 1.6 41.5 1.9 52.1 2.2 
Real estate owner- 
ship of developing 
and business service 36,2 Zt 38.1 2.8 41.3 2.6 44.4 2.2 45.8 2.0 50.3 2.1 
eae ae ae ae ae, 2 A 
tion ; : $ : f ; 9.8 2.5 62.8 2.8 79 
Other services 116.1 8.7 122.7 9.0 127.6 8.1 146.3 74 174.2 7.8 184.9 79 
Total 1,342.4 100.0 1,367.4 100.0 1,567.5 100.0 1,979.2 100.0 2,235.7 100.0 2,353.5 100.0 
Per capita (Rs.) 636 633 700 876 969 1,000 


` 


Government of India, Ministry of Planning, Department of Statistics, National Accounts. Statistics 1970-71 to 1976-77 
i 


ing the organisation of production itself. Whatever 
substantial increases in the area under cultivation and 
in productivity have taken place in the plantation 
crops, there are a few disconcerting points about per- 
formance in this sector: first, crops like coconut and 
cashew which are perhaps more widely dispersed 
have, in fact, shown a decline in productivity; second; 
since there are substantial number of large holdings 
in the case of these crops the distributional! effects of 
this growth are bound to be negative from the point 
of view of mass welfare; and third, it is known that 
these crops generate much less employment per unit 
of output or area than do crops like rice. 

Even taking into consideration the rather good per- 
formance in the case of certain plantation crops, we 
find that though aggregate crop production has in- 
creased by 53 per cent over the period 1960-61 to 
1975-76, aggregate productivity has increased by 
only 9 per cent, while the expansion of area under 
cultivation has been 41 per cent, that is, expansion in 
area has been a major factor behind the high rate of 
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increase in production. It is clear that from the point 
of view of both sustaining higher rates of growth of 
output and per capita income and also from the point 
of view of generating higher levels of employment, a 
shift in emphasis towards activities other than crop 
production is called for. This is particularly so given 
the low level of per capita income and the -alarming 
rate of unemployment in the Siate. 

Kerala’s per capita income which was Rs 249 in 
1950-51 rose to Rs 297 in 1975-76 (at 1960-61 prices), 
the increase being around 19 per cent over a period 
of 25 years. During the same period all-India per 
capita income recorded an increase from Rs 253 to 
Rs 366, the percentage of increase being 45. Instead 
of reducing income disparity, the difference in per 
capita real income between Kerala and all-India has 
actually increased from Rs 4 in 1950-51 to Rs 69 in 
1975-76. However inadequate the measurement of 
per capita real income as an indicator of the relative 
pace of development may be, it definitely points to 
the fact of Kerala lagging behind other States as far 
as development is concerned. 

Both in rural and urban areas Kerala has the 
highest rate of unemployment among all the States. 
especially educated unemployed. The percentage of 
unemployed labour force in rural areas is 11.9 per 
cent in Kerala, 3.1 per cent in Tamil Nadu, 2.8 per 
. cent in West Bengal, 2.4 per cent in Maharashtra, 
1.9 per cent in Gujarat and 1.1 per cent in Punjab 
for the year 1972-73. In urban areas the difference is 
even higher. 

Despite this alarming trend, we find that little 
headway has been made with regard to activities 


other than crop production. Kerala has several- 


favourable factors which can usher in rapid industri- 
alisation. It is endowed with abundant natural re- 
sources, large deposits of minerals, hydro-electric 
potential, intelligent and educated man-power resour- 
ces and a good transport system. Yet Kerala has not 
been able to industrialise herself compared to other 
industrialised: States in the country. During the 
period 1960-61 -to 1974-75, the share of manufactur- 
ing sector in NDP (at constant prices) has increased 
by only 4 per cent from 15.2 to 19.3 per cent: with- 
in this that of the registered sector has increased from 
6.2 to 12.2 per cent while the unregistered sector has 
shown a decline. Undoubtedly the productivity of 
this sector has to be increased partly by shifting its 
labour force to other activities and partly by develop- 
ing large increases in productivity without displacing 
labour to any substantial extent. 

‘The structure of industries in Kerala is shown in 
Table 2. In 1976 there were 6,921 working factories 
in the State with a total average daily employment 
of about 2.81 lakh workers. However, even with 
this increase in registered manufacturing we find 
that the ‘growth has largely been in the small-scale 
factory sector. Thus the number of factories employ- 
ing less than 10 workers with power increased from 
499 to 3,017 between 1960 and 1975 while those 
working with 10 or more workers with power increas- 
ed from 1,253 to 2,158. Thus, the bulk of the in- 
crease in the registered factory sector has been in the 
modern small-scale sector which is not really the 
high-productivity sector of industry and which is 
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Table 2 
INDUSTRIAL STRUCTURE OF KERALA: 1976 


Working factories Average daily 
employment 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
to total to total 
Oil 326 47 \ 2,043 0.7 
Tea 103 1.6 5,018 1.8 
Cashew 272 39 1,35,264 48.1 
Beedi 32 0.5 932 0.3 
Cotton Textiles 632. 9.1 21,755 7.7 
Coir 271 3.9 4,403 1.6 
Saw mills 689 10,0 5,346 1.9 
Plywood, splints & 
venters 293 4.2 9,223 3.3 
Printing 474. 6.8 6,541 2.3 
Rubber & rubber 
products 466 6.7 6,586 2.3 
Chemicals & chemical 
products (except soap 
and matches) 128 1.9 8,311 3,0 
Matches 401 1.5 1,385 05 
Soaps 42 0.6 1,536 0.6 
General engineering 229 3.3 7 2,927 1.0 
Tiles 286 4.1 11,994 43 
Automobile repairing 393 5.7 7,179 2.6 
Other industries 2,178 31.5 50,758 18.0 
Total 6,921 100.0 2,81,201 100.0 





SOURCE: Government of Kerala, State Planning Board, Eco- 


nomic Reyiew, 1977. 


neither capital saving (relative to large-scale indus- 
tries) nor labour-using (relative to traditional indus- 
tries). Thus, not only has there been a reduction in 
the employment-intensive traditional sector, the 
growth in the registered sector is biased towards the 
less productive sectors of industry. 

Owing to the mability of the industrial sector to 
attract sufficient number of private entrepreneurs it 
became imperative for the State to assume the role of 
an industrial entrepreneur. Most of the major indus- 
trial units now existing in the State are those establi- 
shed either under Government auspices or with the 
active participation of the Government. There are 
nine units of Central Government and non-depart- 
mental undertakings in Kerala. The investment of 
the Central Government in these units amounted to 
Rs 325.51 crores at the end of March 1978 which 
constituted 2.4 per cent of the total investment of the 


. Centre in such undertakings. The Rs 76 crore Cochin 


Fertiliser Project of the Fertilisers and Chemicals 
Travancore Ltd. is under construction at Cochin. The 
first phase of this project, which envisages the 
production of 1,000 tonnes of urea per day, was com- 
missioned in November 1975. Erection of plants in 
phase Il was expedited and completed in 1976-77. 
The 1000-tonne-per-day sulphuric acid plant went on 
stream in December 1976, followed by the commis- 
sioning of a 360-tonnes-per-day phosphoric acid 
plant by the middle of December 1976. The Rs 125 
crore newsprint project at Vellore in Kottayam dis- 
trict is being implemented by Hindustan Paper Cor- 
poration Ltd. The Cochin Shipyard project with an 
estimated cutlay of Rs 109.21 crores has reached its 
final stages of construction. 

There are about 72 State Government undertakings 
in Kerala. These can be broadly classified in two 
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categories: (i) manufacturing and (ii) developmental 
or promotional undertakings. Although investment by 
the State has resulted in some growth of the modern 
factory sector, this investment has not been particul- 
arly successful. In fact most of the State Government 
projects are known to have piled up substantial losses. 
While this could be partly explained by factors like 
inefficient and bureaucratic functioning, the failure is 
fundamentally linked to the limitation in the size of 
the market. The limited miarket prevents the use of 
up-to-date technology, with the result that average 
costs are appreciably higher than what would obtain, 
were the market large enough to justify continuous 
large-scale production. The.alternative is to ,build 
plants with a large industrial capacity in anticipation 
of future demand resulting in the existence of surplus 
capacities while capital equipment is scarce. Further- 
more, since the market within the State is part of the 
national market, it is constrained by the same forces 
slowing down the growth of the latter and is also 
largely dominated by forces registered and operating 
_ outside the State. Therefore, barriers to the growth 
of the industrial sector within the State are sub- 
stantial. 

The slow growth in employment opportunities in 
the agricultural sector and .the inability to generate 
sufficient employment in the manufacturing sector 
have actually resulted in an increase in employment 
and income generated in the tertiary sector, parti- 
cularly in trade and commerce, transport, storage and 
communications. Employment in these sectors has 
increased from 8.43 per cent of the working popula- 
tion in 1961 to 14.17 per cent in 1977, while the 
share of this sector in the NDP has increased from 
13.4 per cent in 1960-61 to 15.9 per cent in 1974-75 
and that of community and personnel services from 
11.8 to 13.2 per cent. This expansion of the tertiary 
sector perhaps reflects a re-adaptation of the eco- 
nomy to the pattern of income generation and ayvail- 
ability of a large quantum of surplus labour at rela- 
tively lower levels of wages. This emerging parasitical 
character of the economy which relies not on im- 
provement in productivity and technique but on 
speculation and low level of wages would undoubtedly 


have a negative implication both for productive acti-_ 


vity in the economy and for an increase in mass 
welfare. ) 

A significant sector of the State’s population are 
moving outwards in search of employment.especially 
encouraged by the opportunities created by the Mid- 
dle East boom, consequent to the international trans- 
fer of income due to the oil price hike. However, the 
increasing volume of migration and the consequent 
flow of foreign remittances does not provide much 
optimism in respect of industrialisation of the State. 
Already the possibility of those employed abroad be- 
ing forced to return because of the end of the con- 
struction boom and the replacement of educated 
migrants by indigenous personnel, is increasing. Also, 
a large number of people who have migrated come 
from the lower income groups and their remittances 
are spent on loans taken for migration itself, on the 


consumption requirements of the families of the: 


migrants resident in the State and on priority expen- 
diture like purchase of land, house and so on. 


b 
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Finally, the impact of remittances on income distri- 


- bution within the State, on land prices, on the prices 


of consumption goods and so on, has created a situ- 
ation where the State has to experience these negative 
effects while the positive effects of the increase in 
demand are largely being realised by industry outside 
the State. l 
Broadly conforming to the 


basic objectives, 


strategy and policy framework as envisaged in the 


National Plan and keeping in view the special 
features of the State’s economy, the Draft Sixth Plan 
formulated by the State envisages a total investment 
of Rs. 4,275 crores comprising Rs. 2.000 crores in 
the State Sector and another Rs. 2,275 in the Central 
and Private Sectors together. With the above order 
of investment it was assumed that the overall annual 
growth rate during the Plan period would be between 
8 and 10 per cent against the growth rate of 4.7 per 
cent per annum in the National Plan. 

During the next five years industry must account 
for ten per cent growth rate according to the Draft 
Plan. This Gould be done by full utilisation of exis- 
ting capacity, streamlining the public sector to make 
it yield profits. which could be ploughed back to 
give: more production, and massive investment by 
the private and Central sectors. - 

Power is another sector where the Planning Board 
has come forward with an entirely new outlook. It 
has outlined a programme of better transmission and 
supply of existing power generation. The Plan allots 
85 per cent of investment in power for ensuring a 
loss-free transmission and supply system. - Kerala as 
a whole uses less than 50 per cent of power avail- 
able. Industry consumes hardly 7 per cent. These 
are the basic arguments advanced by scientists to pre- 
vent destruction of Silent Valley for a hydel project. 
Although the political leadership in the State has 
been consistently opposing the scientists’ view regar- 
ding Silent Valley, the Pianning Board appears to 
have endorsed the scientists’ view indirectly by re- 
commending investment in transmission and supply 
and confirming other investment to ongoing projects 
only. 

The inherent weakness of the State’s economy is 
the unbalanced and inadequate growth rate in the 
agricultural and industrial sectors. These sectors are 
constrained by the same set of factors which have 
been, since independence, restricting the growth and 
expanded reproduction of the productive sectors of 
the national economy. |. 

One factor which we have not touched upon is the 
increasing tendency towards international financial 
and technological collaboration as a solution to the 
States’ industrial stagnation. Such solutions tried out 
elsewhere have added to the problem: the implications 


‘being a stricter regimentation of the economy. 


disciplining of the working class and abrogation of 
hard-won civil liberties and economic rights of the 
mass of population. The level of political conscious- 
ness and the tradition of mass struggles cf the people 
of Kerala will no doubt enable them to evolve a 
strategy for the future economic development of the 
State, which gives appropriate emphasis to the accele- 
rated development of the productive sectors of the 


economy. L] 
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How Crazy 


Can 
‘They Get? 


PURABI BANERJEE 


A few words have picked up 

significance of late. ‘Action’, 
‘thrill’, ‘suspense’, ‘freak out’, 
‘fantasy’ — most of them are as 
far removed from reality as those 
patronising them. Yes, I am 
referring toa section (mercifully 
‘ small) of our youth, mostly cushi- 
oned in affluence, that tries to be 
‘in’ with the latest fashions and 
trends in the West with a despera- 
tion that could be pathetic if it 
were not so frightening. 

They are easily wooed by pro- 
ducers marketing a new product 
— a new flavour of ice-cream, 
hip-hugging jeans, a cola, anything 
that makes them feel nearer to 


the West. The opening of ice- 
cream parlours was hailed by 
them as the dawn of a new era. 
“You have so many of,them in 
Delhi? exclaimed a sweet young 
thing, barely out of school, to 
whom Sub-Zero (an ice-cream 
parlour in Calcutta) was a place 
of daily pilgrimage. Now, like 
most Indians I have a sweet tooth 
and love ice-cream, but I just 
cannot figure out this sudden 
craze. It is understandable that 
the producers try to sell their 
stuff in a big way, trying to tempt 
the public with something new — 


. competitions, free trips to Disney- 


land and what have you. But why 
is it that only a certain section of 
youth is more gullible than the 
rest? 

Perhaps the main reason is that 
they have a lot of money to spend. 
Also, brought up on Superman 
comics and the like, they ptefer 
entertainment that allows them to 
escape and fantasize, at the same 
time wielding power like their 
childhood heroes. So, when the 
first amusement arcade offering 
video games along with snacks 
and ice-cream was opened in a 
Delhi theatre, it became a hot 
favourite overnight. An opportu- 
nity to shoot the’ Blue Shark, Sea 
Wolf or Space Invaders, or to 
satisfy one’s wild urge to drive 
a car or motor-bike at top speed, 
gives one the feeling of victory or 
belonging to the Jet Set, if only 
for a few minutes. This is perhaps 
the secret of their popularity. 
Nothing, not even 4a first-rate 
ddventure film, can satisfy so 
much, as the sense of participa- 
tion is missing. 

Do they serve any purpose? One 
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who has been to any of these 
amusement parlours (and has not 
got addicted to them) can easily 
see how childish they are. With 
average concentration one gets to 
score enough points to earn free 
turns in a short time. No intellig- 
ence needed really, so after a 
while the charm wanes. Unless of 
course one gets hooked on to 
them — and then there is no 
getting away. Claustrophobic, 
smoky, full of the disconcerting 
bleeps which always make me 
jump, the very idea of recreation 
seems to be defeated as far as 
these arcades are concerned, for 
no one seems relaxed there. 
Crowded round the machine, some 
waiting for their turn. others 
engrossed in the game. it’s a 
curious sight. 

Maybe the novelty will wear off 
after a time as with any other 
craze. „But the entertainment 
merchants are sure to come up 
with something else to lure the 
young, something more attrac- 
tively packaged and advertised. 
The point is, should these joints 
be allowed to mushroom al] over 
the place in the name of entertain- 
ment and involve a colossal waste 
of time, money and energy? Isn't 
that criminal? It’s no use pointing 
to certain countries creating a 
demand for anything from a new 
cereal to a lipstick. Gambling re- 
mains gambling though it may be 
presented under a different name, 
and no one would consider it 
healihy recreation. It’s necessary 
for one not to get trapped in the 
smoky and noisy interiors of video 
parlours. Who knows what lethal 
modes of entertainment they will 
come up with next? LJ 
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Energy Crisis 
and i 
Third World- 


PRANAV KUMAR 
VANDYOPADHYAYA 


T is now the fashion to insist on a debate on the 


deepening ‘energy crisis’. The ‘crisis’ has been 
diffused by the developed industrial countries in their 
own interest which hardly takes into account the 
actual situation of the non-affluent world. By and 
large, the developed world has been able to create 
confusion among Third World planners by painting 
a gloomy picture of the energy scene. A civilised 
0th century human society demands the relevance of 
energy use in the context of maximisation of social 
welfare and not in terms of commodity production 
aimed at profiteering. 

Energy is not an absolute phenomenon and, like all 
social questions, it has to be examined in the frame- 
work of welfare economy. There is little scope to 
disagree that the social values of the Third World 
are distinctively different from those of the indus- 
trialised nations. Besides, all industrialised nations 
do not have the same way of economic functioning 
because of varying population pressures and different 
adverse forces on the international exchange market, 
after the Second World War. The divergence among 
the industrialised economies is clear, while the whole 
of the Third World too cannot be put under one 
umbrella. Nevertheless, there has been a vast com- 
mon phenomenon that identifies the Third World as 
a unit which has recently come out from the clutches 
of colonialism and where there is not much technolo- 
gical advancement, resulting in accentuation of 
hunger and extreme poverty. 


oo Se a aes 
The author is Director, Third World Institute of 
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‘The social context of the Third World is different 
from that of the industrialised world. There is need 
to consider whether it should imitate the technology 
of the affluent economies which already have many 
paradoxes. There has been tremendous pressure from 
industrially advanced countries for the import of 
stale second-hand technology by the poor nations. 
Because of wrong political attitudes and the influence 
of vested interests, in most Third World countries 
the planners could not stimulate growth models based 
on indigenous resources and technology. 

Every society has its norms. The post-Second 
World War era radiated a common social sensibility 
in different parts of the world but that too functions 
within the consciousness of a local social culture. 
Because of explicit economic reasons, the post-War 
phenomenon is difficult to locate in many aspects 
of life of non-affluent peoples scattered over different 
continents. 

The energy policy adopted by a country during 
the current_decade will determine the range of social 
relationships a society will be able to have even after 
2000 AD. Before a policy is adopted, one has to 
ascertain the impact of energy on human aspirations 
and cultural freedom. A society manifests itself 
through culture which, if not kept local, spontaneous 
and homely, creates vacuum in the life-style of the 
people concerned. The choice of energy consumption 
is a matter of social growth in qualitative terms. 

The belief that clean and abundant energy is the 
panacea for social evils is due t6 a political fallacy, 
according to which equity and energy consumption 
can be indefinitely correlated, at least under some 
ideal political conditions. Labouring under this illu- 
sion, we tend to discount any social limit on the 
growth of energy consumption. But if ecologists are 
right in asserting that non-metabolic -power pollutes, 
it is just as inevitable that, beyond a certain thres- 
hold, mechanical power corrupts. The threshold of 
disintegration by high energy quanta is independent 
from the threshold at which energy conversion pro- 
duces physical destruction. This isa fact that must 
be recognised before a political issue can be made of 
the per capita wattage to which a society will limit its 
members. 

After three and a half decades of the Second 
World War, ecological and human analyses have 
produced substantial proof that in the present econo- 
mic order, energy cannot be free from pollution in 
some way or other. It is an interdependent economic 
order and any effect of energy consumption in an 
economy should not be judged in absolute terms. 

The ecological atmosphere of the developing world 
demands a particular induction of technology which 
can be fitted into a system without disturbing the 
psychic framework of society to avoid aggravation of 
tension which has gripped the developed nations and 
is radiating its influence over less developed societies. 

The Third World certainly needs a bigger share of 
energy for economic development and better social 
relationship. But there are factors which, we find on 
re-examining the whole issue, do not allow a poor 
economy to go ahead, based on imported energy 
sources. Ironically, despite the energy crisis, one sees 
little thrust towards identifying indigenous energy 
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fesdutces. The methods of living in the industrialised 
Western world have caused a demonstrative effect 
through the powerful media of the capitalist system. 
To counter this, the Third World nations could launch 
various programmes, but initiative at that point has 
not been very encouraging because of the satellite 
psyche. i ` 

The Third World can be classified into two broad 
categories — (i) countries with a technological base 
and (ti) countries without a technological base. So far, 
for obvious reasons, there had been emphasis on clas- 
sification.on the basis of oil export capacity or popu- 
lation factor or alignment with the super-powers. The 
point of seeing the poor people’s world under the 
categories suggested above is obvious. Once the 
technological base of a Third World country is ascer- 
tained, there may be broader chances of sharing its 
experience with those with less of a technological base 
or inadequate ‘modern’ methods of production. 
Sharing such experience with another decolonised 
poor country serves as impetus to a new international 
economic order devoid of the exploitation motive. 
Black Africa, brown and yellow Asia and mixed 
Latin America have all been subjected to unfavour- 
able treatment by affluent nations. Itis not only an 
economic issue but also racial — a basic characteristic 
of the capitalist system. This system, as such, does 
not guarantee an equitable and dignified relationship 
between poor nations and developed ones. 

One has to understand the relevance of energy for 
a Third World country in the context of mankind’s 
welfare. Every economy needs certain activities which 
require energy in some form or other. There are 
various sources that generate energy, ranging from 
sophisticated nuclear power to traditional cattle or 
windmill power. Why should a depressed and poor 
economy instal such devices which by and large will 
be a burden? Because of cultural dependency among 
planners, there has not been much thrust towards 
identifying indigenous energy alternatives. The reason 
1s perhaps that the Third World has been analysing 


itself through the terminology and mechanism of the 


richer world. Economic data cannot help develop a 
system unless there is understanding of the emotions 
of a living community. Especially in a Third World 
country, where immediate resources are not in 
abundance and population pressure is rather high, 
before gearing up any type of production activity one 
must comprehend the historical growth of the com- 
munity. Ifwe proceed on this basis, the relevant 
production function can yield meaningful results. 

Talk of ‘energy crisis’ in the Third World is ridi- 
culous. Strangely, the term has been interpreted as 
oil crisis, and that too not because of the oil deposits 
which will be exhausted before long but because of 
the heavier price that the oil-exporting countries are 
charging. The panic is obviously unwarranted in a 
non-affluent community where per-capita oil consum- 
ption is far less than thatin the over-industrialised 
economies. 

If one looks at the Third World through its own 
eyes, the economics of energy consumption and 
generation becomes clearer. As most Third World 
countries have very little or no oil deposits, one has 
to rethink as to how production can be managed and 
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increased with local resources. The profit-maximising 
capitalist system may not find it attractive. But the 
shape of the national economy can direct the pro- 
duction process, taking the social cost into consider- 
ation. Aftera range of paradoxes, the industrially 
developed world has realised the significance of such 
cost which determines the mutual relationships of 
peoples. 

There is a common belief that ‘sophisticated energy’ 
offers a better standard of living—obviously by ‘better 
standard’ is meant Western modes of life. It is strange 
that Third World intelligentsia, instead of resisting 
such ventures of developed nations, are promoting 
them by substituting Western models for local ones. 
This is a neo-colonial phenomenon engineered to 
trap the market of poor nations. 

The question arises — Energy for what? Strangely, 
this has not been bothering many of us. We have 
reason to agree that energy is to be consumed to 
generate more income which will improve the living 
standard of the common masses in non-affluent eco- 
nomies. This would be a challenge to resist profit- 
maximising tendencies operating in conjunction with 
the industrialised world’s interests. The form of energy 
changes the pattern of psyche of a community, 
resulting in either infiltration of a new colonial 
system or self-reliance on the production front which 
helps retain an independent cultural system. How- 
ever, to achieve all these, the poor economies will 
have to identify their own energy resources and deve- 
lop them, preferably with local expertise, for different 
types of domestic and industrial consumption as 
substitutes for sophisticated power sources supplied 
by the industrialised nations. i 

The much-publicised ‘energy crisis’ has been able 
to draw attention of the world for obvious reasons. 
The petro-based development of the over-industrial- 
ised world is facing some problems which are neither 
immediate nor economic.’A motion in the name of 
the non-aligned . movement is before the United 
Nations, pointing to the fact that the world is spend- 
ing 300 billion dollars a year on weapons of destruc- 
tion. It was proposed, on behalf of the ninety-five 
nations, representing the majority of the world popu- 
lation, that 10 per cent of this expenditure during 
the next ten years could make a vital developmental 
difference. An average of 30 billion dollars a year of 
additional international aid for the next ten years 
could provide the critical life-line to those Third 
World economies now drowning in debt; fuel to those 
with the will but not the means to get started; perhaps 


even a stimulant to those that are beginning to 


succumb to despair. 

The military expenditure of the super-powers and 
their over-industrialised allies consumes a substantial 
volume of money in terms of payment for the petro- 
Jeum bill without which they will have to restrict 
their world-wide military and colonial operations. As 
the American oil deposits are not at present being 
explored at an appropriate level, one can imagine 
the intention of the US Administration. The ‘energy 
crisis’ has been reduced to the oil crisis which has a 
direct role to play in military affairs. 

Interestingly, the ‘crisis’ issue gets a new dimension 
when an average citizen feels that because of scarcity 
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of oil his life-style has been adversely affected. The 
oil-based system has generated a volume of extra ex- 
penditures which are not connected with production. 
A citizen in an affluent economy spends a substantial 
part of his income in buying and maintaining a vehi- 
cle, paying road taxes, parking fees, insurance, etc., 
besides spending money on scarce gas. All these have 
little connection with production activities. 

The ‘energy crisis’ has another aspect that concerns 
the world economic order. In the International mar- 
ket, when prices of finished industrial goods shoot up, 
one treats it as mere inflation rather than as an indus- 
trial crisis. Unfortunately, the world order is capital- 
ist, and monopolist tendencies determine the price of 
a commodity. If capital goods are sold at higher 
prices, on economic grounds exporters of petroleum 
have the’ right to increase the barrel prices. At this 
juncture the Third World movement has to play a 
vital role in order to achieve a dual price policy 
among oil exporters. An international common mar- 
ket for the Third World countries will benefit them 
all; charging less per barrel will not hamper their 
growth as the oil exporters will get other ingredients 
of development at a cheaper price. 

A country can be rated as over-industrialised when 
its social life is dominated by automation, which has 
come to determine its class privileges, to accentuate 
its time scarcity, and to tie people more tightly to the 
tracks it has laid out for them. 


Beyond under-equipment and over-industrialisation, 
there isa place for the world of post-industrial effec- 
tiveness, where the industrial mode of production 
complements other autonomous forms of production. 
There is a place for a world of technological maturity 
which works at a balanced level of economic dynamics. 

Under-equipment keeps people enslaved to primor- 
dial nature and limits their freedom. Over-industrial- 


‘jsation does not admit of differences in production 


and political style. It proclaims its technical char- 
acteristics on social relations. The world of techno- 
logical maturity permits a variety of political choices 
and cultures. The variety diminishes, of course, as a 
community allows industry to grow at the cost of 
autonomous production. | 

The under-equipped world’s'immediate crisis is 
hunger and unemployment. It requires an interna- 
tional market for its own products in which human 
labour and ‘less sophisticated’ technology that does 
not consume bigger quantities of oil or mechanical 
energy to produce goods can be appropriately emp- 
loyed to enhance and strengthen the existing econo- 
mic base. Now that the advanced economies’ “energy 
crisis’ has been much debated, the world community 
should, simultaneously, feel the crisis of the Third 
World, which is surely not the oil crisis, and has 
much deeper implication for the survival of many 
million oppressed peoples, forming the majority of 
the world population. 





Criminal Law... (Continued from page 8) - - 


performance of their manifold duties in connection 
with the establishment of a Welfare State. But power 
is a poisonous thing, and as the poison spreads, the 
powerful tend to become despotic, and when they 
become despotic the poison becomes deadly. I do 
not suggest that the police or those that are ina 
position to command the police are inherently bad. 
But I am afraid of the indifference it may breed for 
the rights of others, leading to thoughtless exercise of 
power which is as harmful as its ruthless exercise. The 
danger is greater because it is not always apparent. 

All of you are aware that there are some groups 
or associations of people in our country who are 
wedded to violence and whose burning desire is to 
launch a bloody revolution. Some of them have 
indulged in atrocities which have shocked us. Quite 
decent and sensible people say that these groups 
must be liquidated and that they must be shot at 
sight and soon. They think that is the only solution. 
I remember reading.a few weeks ago in the news- 
papers that the Government of one of the States has 
issued orders to the police that “Naxalites’ whoever 
they be should be shot at sight. 

Tt is very easy and simple to say that these persons 
have committed crimes against humanity and that 
they deserve to be shot without mercy. But who is to 
arrogate to himself the task of deciding who is to be 
shot? Who is to decide whether the person to be shot 
deserves to die? Who is to consider the evidence 
against him? What is the guarantee that the evidence 
against him has been fairly considered? Who are the 
persons who have implicated him? Did they have any 
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motive to implicate him falsely? Is he to be con- 
demned without our knowing what he may have to 
say? Is everybody who is supposed to be violent to be 
shot? Are there not always varying degrees of culp- 
ability? Are there not among these people fine intellec- 
tuals, young, spirited and idealistic, who may yet 
bring glory to our country if their lives are spared? 
Who is to decide these questions? Is it to be left to a 
policeman or the person under whose orders he acts 
to decide so many vexed questions? 

_ If you adjust your mental processes to think that it 
is an attractive idea to. let the policeman and his 
superiors decide these questions and do the dirty 
work, you have taken the first step to let the others 
lead you into an anti-democracy. What is there to 
stop the policeman and the man behind him short of 
these violent fanatics? What is there to prevent them 
from adopting the same solution to remove all diff- 
cult and unpleasant opposition elsewhere? If X and 
Y are eliminated there will be no inter-State border 
problem; if A and B are eliminated there will be no 
regional problem; if C and D are eliminated there 
will be no industrial labour problem; and so on. Who 
is to draw the line and where? Is it to be left to the 
sweet will and pleasure of a handful of people taking 
decisions in the secret recesses of their chambers? 

_ I hope my fears are baseless. What I want to 
impress upon you is that one should never persuade 
oneself to believe that a departure from the procedure 
prescribed by law is permissible in certain circum- 
stances. The future of democracy depends on respect 
for the Rule of Law, and nobody should be allowed 
to take the law into his own hands even for the pur- 
pose of putting down what is unlawful. O 
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; Arms Sales (Continued from page 16) 
dredging the harbour, between IMS and a Greek entre- 
preneur called Kelefthakis. Kelefthakis however just 
disappeared in 1977, and may not have survived the 
revolution. To tidy matters up, IMS, who owed his 
company at least £600,000, wrote to him in 1978 
offering to settle up for £ 60,000. Since Kelefthakis 
has not turned up to claim even this derisory sum, 
the IMS board have been endeavouring to arrive at 
ingenious excuses for writing off this little debt. 

IMS have not found difficulty playing the tradi- 
tional immoral role of the ‘merchants of death’ — 
selling to both sides of a conflict. According to IMS 
documents we have seen, these conflicts include 
Algeria and Morocco; and Uganda and Tanzania. 
According to one well-informed source, Iraq as well 
as Iran has dealt with IMS. 

IMS do not in fact operate according to the con- 
ventional wisdom of capitalism — an entrepreneur 
taking a risk, and making a profit on venture capital. 
IMS risks only money belonging to the public. And 
they make most, and sometimes all of their profits, not 
through trading but through receiving interest on large 
advance payments normally made for weapons and 
ammunition. IMS’s unique situation as a Government 
firm allows them to collect large sums in advance, and 
pay out to the MoD much later. Their interest last year 
was apparently earned mostly from advance payments 
from Kenya, Morocco, Tanzania and Iran, and from 
holding on to cash which they owed the Ministry of 
Defence and other suppliers. 

As the Public Accounts Committee noted in exa- 
mining MoD Permanent Secretary Sir Frank Cooper 
about IMS in February this year, IMS never actually 
take the risks. They have an agreement that the 
MoD (that is, the public) will take the loss on any 
deal that goes wrong when the goods are produced 
by the Royal Ordnance Factories. If the goods come 
from private firms, almost all losses are insured by 
the ECGD. ‘It’s not an independent company in any 
sense of the word,’ one accountant who has looked 
at our IMS papers said. . 

IMS is, quite simply, the contract handling —and 
‘commission’ dispensing — front for the MoD. This 
is arole it has long had, though it has only fairly 
recently been taken over from the Crown Agents and 
its name changed to International Military Services, 

We have shown IMS’s draft and published 1979 
. annual accounts to qualified accountants, who say 
-_ that the published accounts are misleading to anyone 
reading them. Since the 1948 Companies Act requires 
accounts to be ‘true and fair’ and not misleading, the 
directors appear to have committed offences under. 
Section 149 of the Act. The section provides for 
fines— or imprisonment if the offence is deliberate. 

The New Statesman has evidence that the original, 
unaltered Draft Accounts were circulated to all the 
directors on May 12, 1980, by IMS Financial Divi- 
sion head Jan Taylor. Taylor also circulated them 
to Hugh Braden at the Ministry of Defence, noting 
that ‘it would be appreciated if the information were 
not widely circulated within MoD’, and that the 
accounts should then be filed within a week. In fact 
it was a further three months before the accounts 
were filed — significantly altered and quite mislead- 
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ing. However, the directors: forgot to alter an 
accounting policy statement that ‘interest received... 
(is) not considered (a) normal element of contract 
profit and loss’: as explained above, the accounts had 
been altered to conceal the trading loss and the 
interest received. 

In so doing, the directors had changed the basis 
of their accounts and had to adjust — unannounced, 
arguably another Companies Act offence — the old 
1978 accounts to fit. They also deleted from the 
accounts an estimate of possible variations of over 
£100 million in their figures depending on future 
developments. But they could not remove the 
accountants’ qualification on their accounts, which 
warned that they were unable to say whether the 
accounts were either ‘true and fair’ or even, ‘whether 
the accounts comply in all respects with the Com- 
panies Acts’. This disclaimer was ascribed to Iranian 
problems. But it qualifies every aspect of the accounts. 

We asked IMS Managing Director Roy Orford 
last week to explain the sudden and unexplained . 
change in the accounts. He replied in writing that: 
“IMS...deny that there has been any intention in 
presenting the 1979 Accounts to fail to conform with 
the full provisions of the 1948 and 1967 Companies 
Acts.” They donot deny, it appears, breaking the 
Acts, and add: “Consideration was given to, the 
question of interest and it is believed that the 
accounts comply with the relevant disclosure require- 
ments of the Act”. But they do not deny that the 
accounting may not be ‘true and fair’ as required. ` 

Auditors Price Waterhouse said that ‘it would not 
be proper for us to expand on the company’s state- 
ment,’ which had been prepared ‘after consultation’ 
with them. A spokesman acknowledged that the 
statement did not deny possible offences. 

IMS — and the Ministry of Defence’s— ambition is 
to get £ 50 to £ 100 million worth of public backing 
and launch IMS out into new, non-Iranian markets, 
In February, the MoD mentioned the possibility of a 
new Bill to give their subsidiary this lucrative re- 
launch. It is a re-launch that few MPs will surely 
now wish to back. The only purpose of continuing 
such a quasi-private company is to remove its affairs, 
conducted at public risk, from public scrutiny — and 
to keep out of sight unsavoury bribery and other 
ethical unpleasantries of arms dealing. Further in- 
vestigation of IMS’s unexplained subventions to 
Switzerland, and possible illegal accounting adjust- 
ments may help convince MPs that arms dealing in 
the public’s name must be conducted — if at all — 
by ‘responsible public servants. 0O 


FAR, FAR BELOW ZERO 


When I say Chairman Mao made mistakes, I also 
think of the mistake named Chiang Ching. She isa |’ 
very, very, evil woman. She is so evil that-any evil 
thing you say about her isn’t evil enough, and if you 
ask me to judge her with the grades as we do in China, 

I answer that this is impossible, there are no grades for 
Chiang Ching, that Chiang Ching is a thousand times a 
thousand below zero. 





—Chinese Vice-Premier Deng Xiaoping in 
interview to an Ítalian journalist published 
in Washington Post. 
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| Snobrs-eye View 
of the Poor 


VIMAL 
BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


Bpwarp Hyams, writing the his- 
tory of the first 50 years of the 
New Statesman, refers in passing 
to how leader-writers of Manches- 
ter Guardian in the 1920s used to 
function: “They were omniscient, 
godlike men who needed no con- 
tact with ordinary mortals to 
know all about their affairs. They 
lived in the suburbs of Manches- 
ter, read all the daily papers, 
wrote their leaders out of their 
heads, and having thus provided 
the world with a blueprinf for 
tomorrow, went home again.” 
What was true of the Guardian 
of the 20s is probably true of 
some of our ‘classy’ English 
dailies of the 80s. With no first- 
hand knowledge or experience of 
the realities around, armed with a 
pompous vocabulary of jargon, 
leader-writers of these ‘more 
British than the British’ dailies sit 
inside their cocoons and churn out 
editorials, articles and solutions 
to all the problems of the country. 
Even their reports on happen- 
ings around are messed up in a 
manner worse than anything you 
could expect from, say, a News- 
week reporter writing for a pre- 
judiced Western audience. A 
typical example is that of Dom 
Moraes writing in the Sunday 
Standard on the aftermath of 
Moradabad, where he makes the 
utterly unfeeling comment on the 
‘porcine element’ in Hindu- 
Muslim clashes. 
In the same category falls a 
recent article in a high-class daily, 
focussing on the joys of freelanc- 
ing/self-employment and its poten- 
.tial as a money-spinner. Referring 
to a number of professions where 
the freelancer commands lucrative 
payment, the writer extols the 
phenomenon which according to 
him is flourishing in the West, is 
beginning to flourish here and is 
therefore the ideal solution for 
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this country’s unemployment pio- 
blem. 

Apart from architects, copy- 
writers, commercial artists, photo- 
graphers and journalists, the writer 
talks of ‘freelance maidservants’ 
and ayahs, for today “it is they 
who dictate terms, not their emp- 
loyers.” Js he talking of the Lon- 
don char or India’s over-worked, 
under-nourished and utterly poor 
domestic service community? 

The truth is that even people 
in the traditional self-employed 
service sector — traders, dhobis 
and the like — are finding the 
cost of living too much to cope 
with and are constantly trying to 
get jobs in the organised sector so 
that they can stop worrying about 
the future. For the vast majority, 
both freelancing and self-employ- 
ment can be an agonising, meag- 
rely paid and largely thankless 
way of life. Many freelancers are 
freelancers because they are not 
able to get jobs, not because they 
don’t want to be tied down to one. 
How can _self-employment/free- 


lancing be a solution unless people 


of average talents can earn 
enough from it to meet their 
basic needs? 

Practically every form of self- 
employment is regarded as a 
temporary phase in the search for 
security — the magic word that 
is made up of such ingredients as 
provident fund, gratuity, medical 
benefits, paid leave, bonus. If the 
state would provide all minimum 
social security benefits as is done 
abroad (where freelancing flouri- 
shes), if one need not worry about 
hygienic housing at reasonable 
rents, or good education for one’s 
children at moderate. fees, one 
may be inclined to freelance or 
remain self-employed. One could 
then retain the freedom of one’s 
spirit instead of daily proving 
Parkinson’s law in a mammoth 
organisation or ending up proving 
Peter’s Principle. 

As long as ordinary amenities 
remain expensive luxuries that 
come within one’s reach only if 
one earns a good salary with 


perks, freelancing and self-employ- . 


ment will remain the less sought 
alternative. 

‘X’, for example, sells’ maga- 
zines at a street corner and deli- 
vers newspapers in the morning 
but is learning English language, 


typing and shorthand (which he 
is ill-suited for) only because he 
wants a clerical job. Being one of 
the faceless millions bothers him 
less than losing his meagre daily 
earnings when he falls ill. 

‘y’? is a TV mechanic on the 
‘retainer’ scheme of a big firm 
and earns over Rs 1,000 a month 
servicing a fixed number of sets. 
He would any day give this up 
for a less paying, more secure job 
that will give him paid leave and 
a pension when he is old. 

‘Z’ is a freelance reporter with 
a nose for news. He ‘places’ his 
stories sometimes here and some- 
times there, but never does it 
fetch him enough to put in the 
bank. He would any day stop 
hunting around for scoops and do 
prosaic daily coverage of the jute 
market in return for a dependable 
monthly cheque and an annual 
increment. 

‘A’ is, of all things, a freelance 
tailor. He goes from door to 
door and begs to be given mend- 
ing or stitching work but usually 
goes back empty-handed. He 
would doubtless prefer a salaried 
job under a master-tailor to his 
present demoralising existence. 

‘B’ is a dhobi who is pestering 
his customers to fix him in an 
office job because his earnings are 
losing the race with prices. 

‘Cc’ is a so-called freelance 
maidservant who earns a pittance 
from the five households she 
works for. If she could get a job 
as an ayah in a nearby school, she 
would jump at it and be done 
with the nagging of her mem- 
sahibs. 

‘D’ is a door-to-door seller and 
maker of detergents along with 
four others. The last I heard of 
him he had high hopes of sup- 
planting the brand leader. There’s 
been no sign of him since. 

The success of a limited elite, 
along with parallels drawn from 


countries where the conditions 


which shape the situation are 
radically different, cannot be con- 
veniently cited, with no mention 
at all about what obtains for the 
majority in this country. It’s a 
very typical let-them-eat-cake 
attitude which goes unchallenged 
because those whose problems 
ought to be focussed upon are not 
articulate enough to demand the 
attention that is their due. Li 
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Gramsci 
in 
Perspective 


MOHIT SEN 


Antonio Gramsci and . the Party — the Prison 
Years: by Paolo Spinano. pp 192. Lawrence and 
Wishart, London. £ 6.95. 


Ts is a remarkable book on many counts. One’s 
appreciation has to begin with the splendid jacket 
with a portrait of Gramsci by Renzo Galeotta on it 
which is itself well worth keeping. It is good to find a 
Marxist and progressive publisher paying so much 
attention to design and form — something that can 
well be emulated by similar publishers in India. 

Much more remarkable is what the author set out 
to do. Paolo Spriano is the author of a five-volume 
history of the Italian Communist Party which is evi- 
dently not ‘‘official”. He examines a most delicate 
problem —the rather distanced and certainly contro- 
versial relation between Gramsci in a fascist jail and 
the leadership of the ICP mostly in exile and in Mos- 
cow. The subject is made even more delicate and con- 
troversial by the nature of the period 1926-37 in the 
history of the international Communist movement. 
This was the period when dogmatism and sectarianism 
put its stamp on the orientation and work of the 
Communist International but at the end of which 
came the new turn climaxed by its Seventh Congress 
in 1935 (which the author feels was, however, marred 
by “theoretical timidity”). It was also the period 
when the Soviet Union accomplished the stupendously 
heroic feat of the breakthrough in the construction 
of socialism but which also saw the Moscow trials 
and the pernicious purges. It was a troubled, tragic 
but triumphant period. And through it all the mind 
of Gramsci was at its tremendous work but in capti- 
vity, while Togliatti and his other colleagues had to 
confront the almost equally tortuous vicissitudes of 
working illegally but in the midst of actual events. 

The book is not, however, a mere academic exer- 
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cise, though it has the balance and sense of judgenient 
characteristic of historiography at its best. The idea 
was put out by the opponents of the ICP that during 
this period Gramsci was more in sympathy with the 
Trotsky-Bukharin group’s outlook and programme 
than with that of the CPSU and, consequently, the 
ICP leadership not only had strained relations with 
him but was also not very keen to secure his release. 
It was suggested that this was also due to the pres- 
sure brought on the ICP leadership, at the head of 
which was Togliatti, by the Comintern and the 
CPSU. 

Paolo Spriano takes up this charge and carefully 
examines Official archives, ICP documents, Gramsci’s 
letters, and also corresponds with and interviews 
the latter’s contemporaries who are still alive, and 
then states his conclusion: “At all events, it seems to 
me definitively disproved that there is any truth in 
the persistent rumour of a breach between Gramsci 
and his party, of an ‘expulsion’ — which never hap- 
pened — and of the supposed lack of interest shown 
by the leadership regarding his fate.” (p. 15). 

The first chapter deals with Gramsci’s arrest and 
the question whether he could have been saved. He 
was, after all, the pre-eminent leader. Incidentally, 
about this pre-eminence the author states, ““Gramsci’s 
pre-eminence, recognised as such by all the other 
leaders, was primarily intellectual, spiritual and ideo- 
logical” (p. 24). The failure to avoid arrest was due, 
mainly, to illusions regarding Mussolini even on the 
part of Gramsci as well as the latter’s heroic position 
that when the ship goes down the captain, if at all he 
leaves, should be the last to do so. 

The second chapter deals with the letter from 
Ruggero Grieco, who was a leader of the ICP in 
exile, sent to Gramsci, Scoccimarro and Terracini in 
March 1928. Gramsci reacted unfavourably to this 
letter and commented on it in a manner that sugges- 
ted he considered it strange and even suspicious. This 
he did first in a letter to his wife in April 1928 and 
even more strongly in a letter to his sister-in-law in 
December 1932. This reaction has been interpreted 
by some to imply that Gramsci felt ‘his release was 
not desired by sections, at least, of the ICP leader- 
ship, including Togliatti. And the reason for this, it 
is stated by them, is Gramsci’s criticism of the Soviet 
comrades in October 1926. ; 

After examining all the evidence, including very 
candid correspondence with Terracini’ who is stijl 
alive, the author is of the view that “any ‘wicked’ 
intention must be discarded” (p. 38). As for friction 
with Togliatti, Spriano points out that Gramsci was 
annoyed that the former had not passed on his letter 
to the leadership of the CPSU precisely because jt 
was, in fact, “a whole indictment of the opposition”? 
(p. 41). “Clouds and shadows do not, therefore, lead 
us to give credence in any way to the hypothesis that 
Gramsci in prison harboured a suspicion of a moral 
kind directed precisely against the person of a com- 
rade with whom he had constructed the new leading 
group” (p. 43). 

The next two chapters deal with Gramsci’s contact 
with the illegal centre of the ICP and his Political 
positions in the period of the Comintern’s 1928 line 
which, it is now recognised, was seriously marred by 
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dogmatism and sectarianism. 

By way of an apparent digression, mention must be 
made hete of the part played in this entire period by 
Professor Piero Sraffa who was a close friend of both 
Gramsci and Togliatti. His renown as one of the 
great political economists is, of course, well establish- 
ed. But not many know of the constant effort he 
made and the risks he undertook for Gramsci. “It is 
already partly known, but as yet insufficiently — above 
all because of Professor Sraffa’s great shyness and 
reserve — how much he did for Gramsci in prison, 
for the friend he had become so close to in postwar 
Turin, and whose fate he took to his heart like a 
brotlier’s” (p. 51). There is a grandeur about this 
intellectual comradeship which illumines all the per- 
sonalities involved as well as the shared ideals and 
movement which brought them together. 

The author makes it clear that the differences 
Gramsci had with the Comintern and the ICP leader- 
ship did not mean that he had any sympathy for 
Trotskyism. “The judgement on Trotsky always 
appears critical, whether based on his reputation. as a 
Marxist, or on his political position...Gramsci seems 
ready to reaffirm the line of continuity between Lenin 
and Stalin, especially regarding the correct treatment 


of the peasants....His aversion to Trotskyism remain- 


ed clear, so much so that he considered the liquidation 


of the Trotskyist opposition to. be the logical con- 
sequence of the sharpening of the internal struggle” 
(pp 66-7. Emphasis in original). 

But he did differ with the line of the Comintern 
particularly as worked out for Italy “primarily con- 
cerning the basic component of its political ` perspec- 
tive, that is, the prediction of an imminent overturn- 
ing of the situation, a coming revolutionary crisis, of 
a rupture in the fascist regime which might lead to an 
opportunity for socialist revolution in Italy... Gramsci 
denied passionately, in the discussions he had during 
1930 with various comrades of the Communist collec- 
tive in Turin and also with Tosin, that such a prospect 
was realistic” (pp 67-8). 

Further, the author points out, there “were the 
whole series of observations with which Gramsci 
faced up to the fascist social, and power, bloc: “We 
see the importance of destroying it by means of 
complex action and of winning allies for the working 
class, the role of intellectuals and the peasants, the 
polemic against the maximalist residues in the forma- 
tion of Communist cadres, etc. Wholly convincing 

‘was his criticism of the hasty preparation of an 
jnsurrectional coup which would have no likelihood 
of coming to pass, and his insistence on a necessary, 
indispensable process of preparation for action un- 
folding in society ina ‘molecular’ fashion, before be- 
ing able to achieve political hegemony” (pp. 69-70. 
Emphasis in original). 

The author, be it said to his credit, does not avoid 
the painful fact that political differences alone were 
not the cause of the bitterness Gramsci felt in 1930- 
31. “There were other, psychological reasons which 
we must relate without reservations: one was the 
passionate feeling of egalitarianism in the Communist 
groups in jail. To some members, it seemed that 
Gramsci did not defer to this feeling, since he clung 
to his few, but precious, privileges — a cell to him- 
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self, books, a special diet. There was also a way of 
considering him certainly not as the ‘leader’ but as 
‘a comrade like anyone else’, and one not in agree- 
ment with the party (and to this was added the tradi- 
tional distrust of the ‘intellectual’, a potential traitor, 
or virtually so). From all this Gramsci received in- 
ae aag an ostracism which greatly embittered him” 
p. 70). 

Though Togliatti did not “dramatise the disagree- 
ment”, yet these differences did have their impact, for 
example, “the unexplained refusal to publish a volume 
of his immediate post-war writing, and hence too 
came the fact that there was an interval, a silence, of 
almost a year and a half in the party’s publications 
with respect to political references to Gramsci” 


. 12). 

The last two chapters of the book — Gramsci’s 
last years and the impact of his death — are parti- 
cularly moving. In the chapter before these two the 
author brings out the refusal of Gramsci to secure his 
release by a plea for mercy. He also points out that 
as yet no clinching evidence has come to light regar- 
ding Soviet governmental action to secure his release. 

The last years of Gramsci’s life were lit up by the 
recognition he received as a great and original Com- 
munist leader — thanks to the dramatic change in the 
Comintern’s line climaxed by its celebrated Seventh 


. Congress. The last years were also rendered sombre 


by his physical collapse and by the dark shadows of 
the Moscow trials on which he made no comment. It 
was at this time that he took the “decision in the end 
of asking the Italian authorities to allow him to move 
to the USSR to rejoin his wife and children” (p. 108) 
— a reaffirmation of his constant attitude to the 
USSR. 

In the writing about Gramsci in this period the pic- 
ture was “of a national Gramsci, a Gramsci ‘studying 
the special features of the proletarian revolution in our 
country, investigating the working class as a national 
class, issuing the invitation to study the basic and 
secondary strategic forces of the Italian revolution’, 
(which) was to become the special picture Togliatti 
himself favoured” (p. 104). 

Emphasis was placed on what was described by 
Togliatti in 1937 as Gramsci’s “basic idea”, namely, 
“that after fifteen years of fascist dictatorship which 
had disorganised the working class, it was not possi- 
ble that the class struggle against the reactionary 
bourgeoisie could resume its development from those 
positions the proletariat had achieved in the imme- 
diate post-war period. A period of struggle for demo- 
cratic freedoms was essential and the working class 
must lead this struggle” (p. 128). 

However, the recognition of his greatness by the 
Comintern was followed in 1938 by the raking up of 
the old controversy regarding his 1926 letter to the 
CPSU leadership in which he opposed Trotsky, 
Kamenev and Zinoviev but was critical of the method 
of struggle adopted against them. 

“Erom Moscow, from the International, the criti- 
cisms levelled at the Italian Communists became 
more pressing. August 1938 was the moment the cri- 
sis seemed most severe, as though threatening to 
break up the whole leadership. There was something 
like a contest, a passion for self-criticism... T he 
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whole of the historical formation of the ICP, from 
Gramsci to Togliatti, was on trial” (pp. 136-7). 

The proposal was made by the leadership of the 
ICP, in the absence of Togliatti, to prepare a public 
party document on the 1926 letter of Gramsci. “Only 
the political wisdom and firmness of Togliatti preven- 
ted any action arising from the proposal. In Septem- 
ber (1938) he saw some comrades who came to tell 
him about discussions they had held, and formally 
advised them against moving on to publish documents 
of self-criticism. “It is not advisable,” he said, ‘to con- 
_ tinue to talk of all these things from the past in this 


manner. It would be a mistake to tie the future life 


















\ 


of the party to such a basis. Things. past are nod 
erased. But one cannot tie things for the future to 
them.’ If itis: fair to infer a direction, a general cri- 
terion, from expressions used in minutes, Togliatti’s 
warning in September 1938 can be projected to the 
whole of his later attitude to the use of Gramsci’s 
thought and political heritage: that is, to remove them 
from the vicissitudes of the present and preserve 
them ‘for the future life of the party’.”’ (pp. 138-9). 

It can be said that this book, by Paolo Spriano 
carries forward the Togliatti approach and helps to 
preserve Gramsci for the world Communist and work- 
ing class movement now and in the future. LI 
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Anti-begging Drive: 
Faulty Law 

Plus . 

Callousness 


Se al 


A committee of five set up by the People’s Union for 
Civil Liberties, Delhi, studied the working of the Preven- 
tion of Begging Act in the Union Territory; the study 
included a close look at the role and attitude of the 
police, functioning of the receiving centre and the rele- 
vant court, and conditions prevailing in the Certified - 
Institution. The committee in its report (released on 

{| October 17, 19£0) has also made a set of recommenda- 
tions to make the Jaw and its implementation humane 
and to ensure that the basic rights of innocent citizens 
are not violated, causing harassment and hardship. We 
publish here the text of the report. 





At the instance of the People’s Union for Civil Liberties, 
4% Delhi, we formed ourselves into a committee to study the 
working of the Bombay Prevention of Begging Act, 1959 
(Bombay Act X: of 1960) as adapted and extended to the 
Union Territory of Delhi. We visited Sewa Kutir where are 
` Jocated the receiving centre, the magistrates court and the 
Certified Institution, which thus form a sort of anti- begging 
complex. We saw the working of the court and talked to a 
large number of persons — both men and women — who had 
been arrested on the charge of begging. We visited the Certifi- 
ed Institution and talked to some of the inmates. We also had 
the opportunity of talking to a person who not long ago had 
been an inmate of the receiving centre and the Certified 
Institution, We could not interview members of the staff of 
Sewa Kutir. We refrained from attempting this because we 
found their attitude positively hostile. We have made a 
number of observations and a few recommendations which 
may help in better carrying out the objectives of the Act. 

The working of the Act falls into four distinct phases: first, 
the-police accost and apprehend a person whom they find 
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_ begging and produce him before the nearest magistrate within 


24 hours; second, between his arrest and the final disposal of 


~ his case the accused is detained at a receiving centre; third, a 


magistrate tries him summarily and either finds the allegation 
of begging not proved and thereupon orders his release or finds 
the man guilty of begging and orders him to be detained in a 
certified institution for such time as the law requires or as he 
considers appropriate; and lastly, the person is detamed in a 
certified institution and trained to be able to earn a living after 
coming out. We will now deal with these phases in succession. 

The definition of the word “begging” as given in S. 2(1) of 
the Act is imprecise and inadequate: 

- “begging” means: (a) soliciting or receiving alms in a public 
place, whether or not under any pretence such as singing, 
dancing, fortune-telling, performing or offering any article for 
Sale; {b} ...... oo) rias ; (d) having no visible means of subsis- 
tence and wandering about or remaining in any public place 
in such condition or manner as makes it likely that the person 
doing so exists by soliciting or receiving alms, 

The term ‘alms’ which is the key to clause (1)(a) has not 
been defined anywhere in the Act. The power which Sec 4(1) 
confers upon the police therefore gets enlarged and so does 
the threat to the individual’s liberty. The definition also ignores 
that these ‘performers’ have some background of training in 
singing, dancing or.other ‘performances’. In fact the money 
which the audience gives them is not alms but a return for the 
entertainment provided by the performer. The relation bet- 
ween the two which the Act makes out as that of a beggar and 
an alms-giver is in actual fact that of an entertainer and the 
entertained audience, Similarly, merely sitting on the pavement 
with some wares spread in front of him does not make a man 
a beggar; he has actually to soficit alms or receive alms. 

This inadequacy in the definition gets worsened by part (d) 
of the definition where one of the essential requisities is that 
the ‘beggar’ should have no visible means of subsistence. In a 
country where over 70 per cent of the people live below the 
poverty line and at least 12 million are recognised as unem- 
ployed and many more are under-employed, the number who 
have no visible means of subsistence would be legion. Poverty, 
even extreme poverty, which leads lakhs of our citizens to 
sleep or even live on city pavements, is not to be equated to 
begging, though it often is. Poverty is no offence under this 
Act. The policeman sees before him a man who, by city stan- 
dards, is ill-clad and has dishevelled hair, saying something to 
a well-dressed person; and he jumps to the conclusion that he 
is aman without any visible means of livelihood begging for 
a coin from a well-to-do man. And he straightaway proceeds 
to arrest him, We are not aware thatin any of these cases a 
single witness other than the policeman who arrested him has 
testified that the accused had solicited or received alms. There 
Is a reason why the policeman does not wait to question his 
victim or the people round about; we understand that the 
police squad detailed for anti-begging duty has instructions to 
collect a certain minimum number of ‘beggars’ every working 

ay. l 

The preamble to the Act mentions that its object is, among 
others, “to make uniform and better provision for the preven- 
tion of begging ... for the detention, training and employment 
of beggars”, The police whose duties are mainly to control, 
prevent and investigate crime and bring to book criminals 
should have been the last organisation to be asked to handle 
this enactment. Indiscriminate arrests and harassment are 
bound to be frequent, so long as the police have a major share 
in the administration of the Act. There was the case of an old 
man, Bindheshari Sahu, who works as a beldar, and has 
Rs 300/- in the postal savings bank. He had lost his son and 
was going to a barber’s shop to get his head shaved when the 
police arrested him and took him to the receiving ccntre. It 
was some days before he was released on bail with the ration 
shopkeeper as security. 

We are attaching details of some cases of similar harass- 
ment which have been brought to our notice (Annexure). 

The normal routine of the anti-begging squad is to go out 
every morning to places like the vicinity of railway stations, the 
inter-state bus terminus, temples and mosques. The squad 
usually consists of two men constables, two women constables 
and two or three of their henchmen who are long-term resi- 
dents of the certified institution. They seize such persons as 
they think are beggars — not many of them are caught while 
actually soliciting alms — and push them into the van and 
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then move on for the next quarry. {f the victim asks why he 
has been seized or where he is being taken òr struggles against 
being pushed into the van, the captor’s lathi comes down 
heavily on him. No one dare protest, having already tasted or 
seen others teste the lathi in his captor’s hand. After this, 
children are separated from their parents, to be lodged in a 
separate, distant remand home. This separation is one of the 
most excruciating experiences of the family, Women, in any 
case, are lodged separately from men. 

Sec 26 of the Act lays down that lepers and persons found 
to be insane should be removed to a leper asylum or to a 
mental hospital for treatment. What happens to Sewa Kutir 
is that they and the TB patients are kept in separate rooms 
next to the rooms where the uninfected are kept. There really 
is no control or segregation of the infected. Whatever pretence 
there is of segregation is illusory; for, blankets, durries and 
pillows used by infected persons are stored with those used by 
others and re-issued indiscriminately; they are never cleaned, 
disinfected or replaced, As regards transferring those unfortu- 
nate persons to asylums or hospitals, nothing seems to be done 
till there are more than a manageable number on hand. 

For the daily bath one entire remand block has the use of 
two water taps and one tablet of carbolic soap; and a block 
may mean anything up to 150 persons, ' 

When the squad has collected what it considers a good num- 
ber, it takes them to Sewa Kutir, 

At Sewa Kutir the newcomer is searched — jama talashi — 
and the money found on his person is taken away and 
given a receipt — not always for the entire amount but for 
whatever is left of it after the constable has helped himself to 
a substantial portion. He (the victim) should forget even this 
receipted sum, for itis never returned to him, Thereafter the 
constable fills a form for each person, giving the usual details 
of name, address, etc. These forms are for use in Sewa Kutir 
office and in the magistrate’s court. After this the prisoners 
are herded into the van once again and driven to Tis Hazari 
and produced before a magistrate, One of the men told us 
that when he was so produced in a court, the magistrate was 
busy hearing a case and did not even cast a glance at him and 
his companions, let alone ask a single question; he merely 
signed the remand papers. The prisoners were then led back 
into the van and driven back to Sewa Kutir. 

There is a second jama talashi. This time such possessions 
as bidis, matches, combs, or pocket mirrors, or whatever else 
the prisoners may have, are taken away from them. 
Carbolic Soap are available for washing the clothes of those 
persons. It is needless for us to comment how far itis possible 
for the inmates of the remand home to keep their bodies or 
their clothes clean. Mustard oil for massaging is given on the 
scale of one teaspoonful per person. Tooth-powder is distri- 
buted the day before the weekly sitting of the court — that, is, 
on Thursdays. If tooth-powder is distributed on another day, 
it is a signal that the magistrate will be visiting Sewa Kutir the 
following day. ` ; 

The latrine biock has six seats and gets quickly choked up. 
Urine and the loose stools of such as are suffering from diar- 
rhoea — and on any one day their number is not small — 
soon cover the floor and it is beyond the capacity of the single 
sweeper to keep it reasonably clean. He has to run from one 
` Jatrine block to the next, and there are six such blocks. 

One of the elementary dicta in running an establishment 
where a large number of people live under harsh discipline is 
that none should go hungry and that the quality of food serv- 
ed should not be sub-standard. We will, summarise here what 
a man told us after spending about two months in Sewa Kutir: 

A little after noon, the inmates are served four half-baked 
or sometimes completely charred chapatis with some watery 
substance containing a few grains of dal or half-boiled 
chhole. The'same meal is served in the evening some time 
after dusk. In the morning and in the afternoon fea Is 
served. “This hot water has to be called tea because it has 
a little sweetness and has the colour of tea”. 

The quality of the food is so bad because about 50-odd 
kittigars — aterm applied to peons and clerks — have made 
it a practice to come to the kitchen and eat the two principal 
meals and drink any number of cups of tea every day. Special 
dal, chhole and selected items of vegetables are kept apart for 
them, Ghee and masala of special quality are also for them. 
As a result, the food served to the ‘beggars’ is poorin quality 
and inadequate in quantity. This applies equally to tea; for, 
half the daily issue of the, sugar and milk goes to the kittigars. 
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he is. 


The conséquence of eating such sub-standard food is the fre 
quency of diarrhoes in Sewa Kutir. 

The court room stands in impressive contrast to the receivin 
centre. It opens out on a large landing which leads to 
verandah, On court days there are, on the landing and th 
verandah, about a hundred or more persons, mostly men bu 
some women as well, due to appear before the magistrate 
more keep on coming — those on bail, i 

We talked to some of them, including some who had bee: 
arrested recently. One who spoke what sounded like Bhojpur 
said he had come from a village near Patna and had bee: 
suffering from some malady, He had come to see a friend, . 
co-villager, who knew a very able vaid. He got lost in th 
railway station and was caught by the police for he did no 
know what offence. It was only at the receiving centre tha 
people told him why he had been arrested. While there wer 
many persons there who might have been caught solicitin; 
alms at the -time of arrest, there were many others, especiall 
among those on bail who, we felt after talking to them, wer 
respectable citizens who would abhor begging. 

One thing is clear — cases under this Act should be tried b: 
magistrates carefully selected for sympathy and understanding 
who will go into each case, remembering that it is no smal 
matter to deprive a citizen of his freedom: The provision in th 
Act for summary trial should not be, though it often is, inter 
preted to imply so brief a trial as to be unfair to the accused 
What we have seen in the court is such quick disposal of case 
that it defeats the object of the legislation, 

A detained ‘beggar’ told us that the magistrate has certai 
stock questions which he asks of every accused, These are 
«What is your name? What were you doing? Where you beg 
ging?’ If the answer to the last question is in the negative thi 
magistrate hopefully asks “Will you contest the case?’ D 
most cases the friends of the accused — if he has any — o 
a lawyer, if he has been able‘to afford to engage one — 
advises him to plead guilty in the expectation that he will bı 
released after being bound down under the proviso to Sec 5(5) 
This suits the magistrate, the police and the accused. Th 
magistrate can show ‘quick disposal’, the police will have tı 
their credit a large number of successful cases, and the accuse 
can get out of Sewa Kutir, even if it means branding himself 
often falsely, as a beggar. Those who have no friends ar 
sent to the Certified Institution. 

The fact that the court sits not oftener than once a weel 
adds to the sufferings of a large number of accused, With th 
load of cases on his file, at the end of the day a large numbe 


‘of accused are taken back to the receiving centre without bein, 


subjected even to a glance by the magistrate. The idea that th 
man arrested under this Act should not have to spend mor 
than a single night in the remand home i$ impossible of realisa 
tion, unless one or perhaps two magistrates are assigned full 
time to deal with cases under the Act. 

We were able to discuss this problem with the tben Chie 
Justice Deshpande of the Delhi High Court. He agreed that th 
court should sit oftener than once a week and told us that, t 
begin with, he would arrange that the magistrate would hol 
court three days in the week. However he did not take an 
action before he retired from the Bench three months later. A 
this reportis being written we have been informed by the Hig! 
Court that it is not advisable to direct the Metropolitan Magis 
trate concerned to hold the court on two or three days instea: 
of one day as is being presently done. 

We could not obtain statistical reports relating to the numbe 
of arrests made daily, the number of days the arrested person 
spend in the remand home, the numberof accused acquitted 
the length of sentences imposed, etc. The High Court has tok 
us that “these statistics are not avajlable with the court con 
cerned”, Despite this, it was clear to us from the talk we ha 
with a number of “beggars” whom we met in the cour 
premises as well as in the Certified Institution that (1) thoug 
many of the accused might be beggars, a surprisingly larg 
number are not and were never caught begging; (2) the arreste 
persons are not afforded any opportunity of communicatin 
with their relatives; (3) the treatment meted out to the inmate 
ef both the receiving centre and the Certified Institution i 
harsh in the extreme; (4) between the arrest and the fin: 
disposal of a case, there is often an unconscionably long perio: 
for which there is no excuse. a ‘ 

An astonishing feature of the Act is the prescription <c 
minimum or specific sentences. Section 5 (5) lays down that th 
court shall order a person found be a beggar to be detained i 
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a Certified Institution for a period of notless than one year 
‘and not more than three years. There is, however, a proviso 
which empower the magistrate to release the beggar after 
‘binding him down not to beg and to be of good behaviour, 
Sec. 6 prescribes the punishment for begging after having been 
once detained as a beggar. When a person is so convicted for 
.the first time ‘the court shall order him to be detained ina 
Certified Institution for a period not less than two years’ and 
for the second or subsequent times the court sfal/ order him to 
be detained for a period of tén years’ and ‘may convert any 
period of such detention (not exceeding two years) into a 
sentence of imprisonment extending toa like period’. It does 
not mention whether the imprisonment intended is simple or 
rigorous. Only that is left to the magistrate. 

Y Apart from this rigidity, it is unreasonable to assume that 
‘Shutting up a beggar for ten years in the expectation that the 
‘training and employment’ provided in the institution will rub 
off the tendency to beg. Yet as the Act stands, aman can earn 
sentences totalling 53 years of detention in Certified Institutions 
by begging only seven times in his life. Comparing begging as 
an offence under the Bombay Prevention of Begging Act and 
certain serious offences under the Indian Penal Code, we find 
the following:- 


‘Offences Section l Punishment 
Begging after two S.6(3) BPBA Detention for 
detentions for ten years. : 
begging. 

S.379 I.P.C. Simple or rigorous 


Theft } 
imprisonment up to 
3 years. 


Simple or rigorous 
imprisonment up ło 
3 years. 


Rioting, armed with S,148 I.P.C. 
deadly weapons 


Cheating and dis- §8,4201.P.C, Simple or rigorous 
honestly inducing . imprisonment up to 
delivery of seven years, 
property. t 


-. If theft is punishable with simole imprisonment for three 
years or less and so is rioting armed with a deadly weapon 
and if cheating and dishonestly inducing delivery of property 
can be punished with simple imprisonment up to seven years, 
there is something wrong with our value system which demands 
that’ simple begging, asking a rich passer-by for five paise, be. 
punished with detention for ten years — and this in a land 
where poverty is so harsh and so widespread. It is obvious that 
the punishment provided in the Act — whether one calls it 
simple imprisonment or detention — has to be scaled down if 
not completely changed. Detention, whether in a jail or in a 
Certified Institution, is deprivation of civil liberties; even if it 
is intended for the benefit of the individual, it has to be 
restricted to the minimum period necessary. 

Among the persons detained in Sewa Kutir and also among 
the staff, the Certified Institution, though officially named 
after Bhagat Singh, is known as Saza Ghar, an eldquently 
descriptive name. We visited one of its wards and talked to 
the few inmates who had not gone that day to their training 
jobs, The ward looked just big enough for 50 persons. sleeping 
on bed-rolls. spread on the floor — in fact it had a little over 
90 rolls. We are surprised that a room of this size has only 
one small door and two small windows one of which had no 
shutters, not even a frame — it is mere hole in the wall filled in 
with loose bricks, so that in winter it lets in cold draught and 
in summer, hot dust-laden winds, For all the inmates of this 
ward there are only two latrines. For bath water there is a 
hand-pump under the spout of which one sits and asks a com- 
panion to operate the pump-handle, No soap is provided. The 
quality of food given to the inmates of Saza Ghar is the same 
as that given in the remand home and its effect on the bowels 
of the ‘beggars’ is no different. 

Sec 13(1) of the Act lays down: “Any such Certified Institu- 
tion may include provision for the teaching of agricultural, 
industria] and other pursuits and for the general education and 
medical care of the inmates”, There is a modern-looking 
workshop which is intended to teach inmates khadi-weaving 
on handlooms, weaving on powerlooms and working in a 
printing press. Composing or printing is not being taught, but 
some sort of book-binding is, But few of those who work in 
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this section have picked up even three-hole stitching; and even 


‘those who have been at this for a year can hardly do it well 


enough to get them a job. Handloom is neglected; there is fre- 
quent shortage of yarn; and the powerloom has been out of 
order for many months. There are two other lines — baking 
and clay-modelling, We saw the instructor in clay-modelling 
busy doing some work. His old work was stacked all round the 
room, but there was no person receiving instruction, nor any 
sign that apart from the instructor someone else had modelled 
any object displayed in the room. The bakery seems to be a 
joke even in these tragic surroundings. Apparently the only 
item which is baked there is a bun, and what is produced is a 
small, hard bun, The training programme is clearly in need of 
being reviewed and overhauled and possibly changed, Of 
‘general education’ there was no trace. 

There is a small hospital under the charge of a doctor. More 
than one inmate of the remand home and the Saza Ghar told 
us that the doctor fears the proximity of the inmates and there- 
fore bases diagnoses on the patients’ replies to one or two ques- 
tions asked from a distance. Lack of sympathy leads to com- 
plaints. One former inmate of Sewa Kutir told us, “There was 
a man from Maharashtra, Godbole by name. Not used to 
food like what is served in Sewa Kutir, he contracted a severe 
attack of diarrhoea; he fasted for three or four days and 
became very weak and went to the doctor. ‘What is the com- 
plaint? Before replying, Godbole coughed. That was all. The 
doctor declared that it was TB. Ten days later, when I left, he 
was still suffering from diarrhoes’’. 

We have already pointed out that lepers, TB patients and 
insane persons are keptin close proximity to others. The 
doctor must be asked to indicate the reason for this obvious 
ae enoner the provisions of the Act as well as of health 
rules. 

If there are a visiting committee and an advisory committee 
for Sewa Kutir, we would suggest that the members pay fre- 
quent surprise visits and go round unaccompanied by any 
member of the staff. They should go into the kitchen, into the 
latrines, into the wards and see for themselves whether the 
complaints of these unfortunate persons are genuine. They 
should find out how far the training given to them is bearing 
fruit and whether it will satisfy the purpose for which it is 

‘being given. 

A number of detenus are set to work, some in the kitchen 
like one Prahlad Shanker, some in the garden and one dumb 
man in cleaning the latrines. And all the while they are 
supposed to be undergoing training for ‘agricultural, industrial 
and other pursuits” and receiving “general education”. We 
were told that they are not paid for this work, which makes the 
persons in charge of Sewa Kutir liable for very serious action 
by the Government. 

We have been told that some of the detained persons have 
been kept on in detention even after the expiry of the magis- 
trate’s order. This should be verified, for, if true, it is very 
serious interference with the liberties of these people. 

On the basis of our observations we make the following 
recommendations:- 

1. The Act should be amended thus: 

(A) 5.2(i) (a) The word “alms” should be adequately defined 
and the words ‘whether or not .........sale’’ must be deleted, 

(B) S.2(i) (d) should be deleted. 

(C) 8.6(ii) and (iii) should be amended so as to prescribe 
neither a fixed nor a minimum sentence but only a humane and 
reasonable maximum. 

2. The machinery for apprehending and prosecuting a beggar 
should not continue to be part of the police establishment; a 
suitably trained set-up should be created to bein charge of 


_this work. 


3. There should be no separation of wife from husband and 
of children from parents; they should be kept in family blocks. 

4. Discipline at the receiving centre and the Certified Institu- 
tion should be humane and the living conditions human. The 
quantity and quality of the food served should be improved, as 
also medical facilities. 

5. There should be at least two magistrates in full-time charge 
of cases under this Act. 

6. The visiting and advisory committees should be composed 
of members drawn from voluntary organisations unconnected 
with political parties, who can find time to visit the receiving 
centre and the Certified Institution at least once a fortnight and 
spend at least three hours going round the places and talking 
to the detained persons individually in camera. 
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_ 7, The system of training in the Certified Institution Should 
‘be urgently and thoroughly examined and: altered to help the 
ce person to earna -living after his return to normal 
ife. pi T i ' 

- These recommendations flow from the assumption that the 
Act and the institutions it has created will, if modified and 
properly administėred, help the poor and the -destitute to turn 
"away from the temptation to beg. But viewing it more broadly, 
there can be no justification for enacting and sustaining any 
such legislation which deprives a person of so many of his 


fundamental rights, especially when the-State has not been able. 


‘to “make effective provision for securing the right to’ work and 
to public assistance in cases of unemployment, old age, sickness 
‘and disablement and in-cases of undeserved want.” 
B.G. Rao 
Amiya Rao 
Coomi Kapoor 
í l Dr, Roxna Swamy 
Gopal Subramaniam 


ANNEXURE 
Cases from the Beggars Court, ‘Kingsway Camp 


-_ 1. Khushal Singh, s/o Nathua Singh, District Bulandshar, 
Gram Makhara, P.O. Seelampur; UP. Security: Son: Sahuda 
Ram, Mill Driver, Roshan Oil Mill, Naréla. Father, old bearded 
man, owns 4 buffaloes and 16 bighas of fruit garden, was 
staying with nephew in Delhi Gate, while undergoing treat- 
ment at Irwin Hospital (some sort of boils) — Arrested while 
coming out of hospital. Released B.B.. S.B. 28-3-80. 

` 2, Darshan Singh, s/o Inder Singh, New Seemapuri, DDA 
Quarter 40, Shahdara. Aged 50-Works as an astrologer sitting 
on the road outside Lal Kila. Arrested from there. Security 
offered by relation who calls him Jijaji. Released P.B., S.B., 

` 28-3-80. 


* 4, Jasbir Singh s/o Bhula Singh, J.J, Colony E Block, 25 Ga 


‘House No. 489. Raghubir Nagar: New Delhi-27. Facts a 


above. Son as security. ` 

4: Raghunath s/o Dhotaji, r/o Chandni Chowk, Footpatt 
Beneath Fordby Hotel. Security: Dayaram s/o Udairam r/ 
542 Bldg, Jahangirpuri, C Block (A friend of 5 years, a cycl 
mistry who came to court thus losing a day’s earnings). Ol 
man rickshawala; work during day; sleeps in park at night 
caught while sleeping in park im Paharganj Feb 23. 20 days i 
remand until friend located him — found him on March 7 am 
released P.B., S.B. when “sipahi” told him to come to th 
Be eeats: Court the next day probably for a tip, March 14 
1980, af 

5. Sohan Pal; Very old, respectable-looking man, caught, a 
tea-stall near railway station police raid; said, “I was too ok 
to run so I got caught”. Security: his nephew Jagdish Khanda: 
(stone mason) c/o Munshi ki chay ki dukhan, Andag Pu: 
Road, Gurukul, Badarpur ke Agay, Faridabad Distt. 

Refused to plead guilty, hence ordered to be released or 
bail, missed one date because he and surety had spent whok 
day outside court building, waiting to be calléd, but too timit 
to go in and enquire. I persuaded majistrate to cancel arres 
“warrant and give him another date. Next time given ye 
another date, Found him crying because each such visit mean 
spending all his money on getting his clothes cleaned and alsc 
losing a day’s wages. Persuaded magistrate to get evidence 
heard that day. ACQUITTED 14-3-80. 

6. Kuppuswamy s/o Govindan r/o House No. 675 Sunlight 
Colony No2, Near Ashram (Daughter’s House). Sun-in-law 
a waiter at Oberoi, had died of TB. He had come from his 
village (S. Arcot) to be with his daughter, caught at Corpora- 
tion office where he had gone to meet someone, Speaks only 
Tamil, .so could be understood by no one. Daughter worried, 
enlisted help of a social worker. Man located through police. 
Released P.B., S.B. 14-3-80. Security: the social worker 
Mrs Raji Joseph, 889, Sunlight Colony. ` 
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More Aid, Less Food ` 
. (Continued from page 6) 


In 1978 a USAID policy paper underlined the pro- 
blems posed by “highly skewed” land distribution: 
“it would adversely affect both improved equity and 
increased production, thereby rendering a broadly 
. participatory agricultural production strategy virtual- 
ly impossible to implement”. 

The fact remains, however, that funds do not go 
primarily to countries renowned for addressing the 
problem of land tenure. Only 6 per cent of USAID’s 
agricultural’ development funds go to “improved 


access'and equitable distribution of assets, especially 
land, to the poor”. While USAID has stated more 
than once that aid for this purpose is available to 
those who request it, not many requests seem to be 
forthcoming from Third World governments. 

Aid, as pointed out by critics like Frances Lappe, 
does not operate in a political vacuum. Any approach 
taken towards aid will be modified by one overriding 
factor — as the World Bank’s Rural Development 


‘Policy Paper of 1975 states quite plainly: “In many 


countries, avoiding opposition from powerful and 
influential sections of the rural community is essen- 
tial.” C] ) 
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Commentary 
(Continued from page 4) 


intends to do witli the incumbent 
‘Minister — Tripathi was rattled 
enough to submit his resignation 
and rush off to fulfil engagements, 
some very devotional, already fixed 
up-in distant parts of the country. 
That again is a time-honoured 
process, meant to give both sides 
time to work out a formula to 
meet the Prime Minister’s require- 
ment as well as the Minister’s 
‘desire to stick around in office — 
some Office. 
There has been a lot of talk 
about bargaining for positions for 
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the Tripathi progeny; Kamalapati 
has dismissed it all as fanciful. 
He may be right; the PM is not 
one to bargain, she only decides, 
‘leaving it to the others. to carry 
out the decisions. In 1973 she 
decided that UP should have a 
change, and Kamalapati was pro- 
vided a berth at the, Centre. 
Emergency , “discipline” helped 
Tripathi to accept bouquets for 


the punctuality of the railways; 


anyone else in his place would 
have had the same dubious advan- 
tage and distinction. Now, no 
Emergency, no performance. ` But 


should Tripathi be blamed? Who 


blames anyone in particular for 


t 
i 
e: 


‘Imagine that the 


‘the spiralling prices? Even the 


Finance , Minister, Venkataraman, 
a fire-fighter rather than a policy-. 
maker or direction-giver, does not 
get blamed. Or, it may be that 
the Lady thinks ‘the time. is not 


. yet ripe. : 


At the time of writing the idea 
seems to be keep Kamalapati on 
the bandwagon to avoid pinpricks. 
in UP. No doubt he will be 
around, messing up some other: 
Ministry. But other’ Ministers, 
when their turn comes, need. not 
Kamalapatj 
episode provides a precedent, | 
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Fhat's one way of describing 
the troad spectrum of IOL's 
tecl mpologies. 


ə Tiie technologists’ supermarket 


is (OL where under one roof a 
wide range of products and 
services are available. 


IOL's technological hamper 
includes gases for anaesthesia, 
welding, cutting, inerting, 
cryogenic applications and 
furnace enrichment; special 
gases for the electronics 
industry, for diving and off-shore 
operations, for metallurgy, 
calibration of instruments and 
research ; anaesthetic equipment, 
welding and cutting equipment 
and consumables of every kind 
to meet needs as diverse as 


IOL offers the best in technology 


Edited and published by Nikhil Chakravartty 
New Delhi-1, and printed by him at Shaheed Prakashan Press, i 
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those from the wayside welder 
to the shipbuilder, the small 


too! manufacturer, the giant heavy 
engineering sector, petrochemical, 


fertiliser and refinery complexes 
plus entire gas plants, associated 
cryogenic equipment; and liquid 
oxygen explosives for mining. 
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Backing this hardware is a 
package of services—consultancy 
and advisory, after- sales, and ° - 
training. 

[OL’s leadership in alf its 
activities is the leadership of 
technology. Cross-fertilising 
latest trends with existing knows) 
ledge to breed a new genera- 
tion of products and services. 
For progress. 
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Who is Destabilising ? 


OSTALGIA over the Nehru era is natural 
today, when basic democratic norms 
and values are increasingly at a discount 
and one-person rule at the Centre, invol- 
ving also personal control of the affairs of 
many States, has reduced the party system 
itself to near-farce. The Prime Minister’s 
recent statements about the Opposition 
only underline the vital difference in politi- 
cal functioning between the Nehru era 
on the one hand and the Indira era on the 
other. 

It is not as if the Opposition parties —- 
leaving aside the Communists in some 
areas and periods — were strong or united 
or effective in those days. Indeed, at one 
stage the state of the Opposition was so 


‘pathetic that Jayaprakash Narayan asked 
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Nehru to heip build a strong Opposition 
to himself and his own ruling party! 
Jawaharlal’s voice was powerful, certainly, 
and he could have had his way part of the 
time in most matters. But respect for the 
Opposition — shall we say dissent — held 
him in check often enough. Within his 
own party, his understanding of demo- 
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Infantile Disorder 
Policy Options q Remembering P.C. Joshi o Urgency 
of Adoption Law o FACETS OF JAWAHARLAL 
NEHRU: P.N. Haksar, A.K. Damodaran, B.N. Pande, 
Sudipta Kaviraj, C.H. Hanumantha Rao, D.R. Goyal 
Two Nehru Directives to Foreign Service 


cracy led him to yield to majority opinion 
in the highest forums which often did not 
reflect the needs and aspirations of the 
bungry masses, rural and urban, as certain 
lobbies were well entrenched. Even so, the 
conscious effort to build democratic insti- 
tutions and make them work was evident. 
It was not entirely successful; but mass 
consciousness in the post-Nehru period has 
shown that it was not entirely wasted. 

The Kerala episode of 1959, when a 
democratically elected Government was 
dismissed following an engineered and 
well-financed agitation, was a blot, but 
that was seen even by Nehruw’s critics as a 
sad exception. What should concern us 
now is the fact that Nehru at that time 
was pressurised to acquiesce in undemo- 
cratic action by the very person who today 
occupies the highest executive office in the 
country and who has made the ruling par- 
ty an appendage to her own personality. 

That is one important reason for appre- 
hension over the way the Prime Minister 
goes about attacking the Opposition in 
and out of season, blaming the Opposition 
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parties for her own failure to show results 
— failure to provide the promised “Gov- 
ernment That Works”. The theory that ker 
Government could have delivered the 
goods in the last ten months but for the 
Opposition’s attempts to create problems 
everywhere, is so spurious as to border on 
the absurd. But then such formulations 
cannot be shrugged off not only because 
of the position she occupies but because of 
her known methods of political operation. 
Fears for the future of parliamentary 
democracy arise not because some doormat 
Jawyers pass a couple of ridiculous resolu- 
tions or because some so-called intellec- 
tuals sport the demeaning badge of per- 
sonal fidelity instead of voicing the griev- 
ances of the poor, the oppressed and the 
wretched or fighting attempts to negate the 
positive, popular aspects of the Constitu- 
tion. 

It is not merely that a party leader who 
happens to head the Government at the 
Centre keeps raving against the Opposi- 
tion which can do little about it. When in 
Kerala recently she spoke harshly against 
the State Government on the strength of 
allegations made by her followers — and 
interestingly also by the RSS and like- 
minded groups — she reminded one of her 
doings inthe late fifties in collaboration 
with even rank communalists. The Kerala 
Government has received high praise for 
its performance even from many not in 
tune with the Leftists or their allies. In- 
deed, there has been a demand that Kerala 
should be emulated in many spheres by 
other States. The open encouragement 
given by Indira Gandhi to those engaged 
in destabilisation moves in Kerala con- 
trasts sharply with her pious declaration in 
` Srinagar a few days back that the Centre 
did not want to topple any non-Congress(1) 
State Government in the country. At least 
in Kerala the toppling game appears 
to have begun, and it may be assumed 
that West Bengal will not be far behind, 
judging by her attacks on the State Gov- 
ernments only a couple of weeks ago 
mounted from Malda, stronghold of her 
Energy Minister with a dubious record, 
Ghani Khan Chaudhury. In West Bengal 
the Congress(I) is talking of overthrowing 


the Left Front Government, while the ` 
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Agriculture Minister at the Centre attack- 
ed it on the very score on which it has 
earned well-deserved laurels from experts, 
both Indian and international, namely, its 
management of the Food-for-Work Pro- 
gramme. l 

Neither the Kerala Government nor the 
West Bengal Government seeks confronta- 
tion with the Centre, but the Prime Minis- 
ter would seem to want more than the 
“competition” Jyoti Basu talks about or 
the constructive cooperation Nayanar 
offers; what she wants is subservience, to 
which she has become accustomed else- 
where. The Tamil Nadu Chief Minister 
seems to be ready to bend over backwards 
to propitiate her, noisily backing the 
National Security Ordinance among other 
things, although his remark while dealing 
with the “Naxalite” question that Andhra 
Pradesh was adopting “sterner measures” 
and that it was an all-India problem to 
solve which ‘“‘socio-economic issues must 
be resolved satisfactorily at the national 
level’, may not endear him to the smug 
Centre. 

What is most irritating — and potential- 
ly very dangerous for democracy — is the 
adoption of different standards to deal with 
the Opposition where the Congress(I) is in 
power and where it is not. The charge that 
the Opposition parties are preventing the 
Government from doing something tangi- 
ble for the people can perhaps be more 
legitimately made by the Kerala Govern- 
ment, for example, than by Indira Gandhi 
and her puppet shows. Even a loyalist daily 
has conceded, however grudgingly, that in 
contrast to West Bengal’s proper imple- 
mentation of the Food-for-Work Prog- 
ramme, supplies of grain for implementing 
the programme in many of the Cong- 
ress(I}-ruled States are irregular and that 
“the machinery for distribution is rickety”. 

In the last ten months the country’s pro- 
blems have intensified rather than dimin- 
ished. If the Janata left a mess, we are in- 
a worse mess today, and Indira Gandhi 
cannot evade responsibility by harping on 
either Janata rule or Opposition role. If 
the Centre alone cannot be blamed for the 
Assam situation despite initial mishandl- 
ing, who but the Centre is to blame for the 
mounting inflation and high prices of the 
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most essential commodities, and the deteri- 
orating law and order situation in many 
parts of the country, including the national 
capital? The public are not unaware of the 
situation in many Congress(I) States — 
Gua, Moradabad, Godhra and Nasik are 
not in Kerala, for example. It is difficult 
to see much difference between Janata 
non-performance and Congress(I) perfor- 
. mance, despite the confusion and contra- 
dictions within the Janata and the adver- 
tised discipline in the Indira Congress, 
while it is reeking with dissensions from 
Punjab to Tamil Nadu, from Karnataka 


and among Indira’s followers spell danger 
to democracy. Neither the revived 
National Integration Council nor the 
choir-boys posted by the Prime Minister in 
States can help if attitudes on basic issues 
do not change. The “in-built clock in my 
mind” which Indira Gandhi recently boas- 
ted about (“I know what to do and when 
to do”) can prove disastrous equipment, 
as indeed it did a little over five years 
back. 

While remembering Nehru, it is well to 


remember this simple truth about demo- 


cracy and its basis. 


to West, Bengal. 


The developing attitudes at the Centre 
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Infantile 


Disorder 


THE persistence of alienation of 
relations between Sheikh 
Abdullah and the Centre is a 
matter of concern for all sections 
of sensible opinion in the country. 
To say that Indira Gandhi’s 
blunt talk during her recent 
Kashmir trip had a sobering 
effect on Sheikh Abdullah will be 
a provocatively infantile way of 
looking at the problem. If the 
Chief Minister of Kashmir had 
been indiscreet, as is sought to be 
made out, in his reference to 
Moradabad and recurrence of 
communal violence in the rest of 
the country, the Prime Minister’s 
action in hitting’ back at him 
publicly as a promoter of com- 
munal elements in both Jammu 
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C.N. Chitta Ranjan 





and Kashmir was not only short- 
sighted but unwarranted. 


Whatever his faults, Sheikh Abdullah 


can never be charged with communalism, 


Kashmir under his leadership has been 
the strongest bastion of secularism in 
our country today. Sheikh Abdullah 
can be blamed for bothering only about 
his own State, and taking little interest 
in the rest of the country of which he 
has been one of the tallest of leaders, 
the very last of the majestic figures from 
the halcyon days of our freedom 
struggle. In fact, a justified complaint 
against him can be that he does not go 
round the length and breadth of India 


as he used todo in the early days of . 


Independence, thereby depriving the 
rest of the country of an idea of his 
patriotic stature. 


It is a matter of regret as well as 


- concern that instead of providing rein- 


forcement for the battle of secularism 
that Sheikh Sahib has been waging in 
the beautiful Valley, the Congress-I 
leaders of Kashmir in their impetuosity 
have been making a target of him ina 
manner which can only gladden the 
communal forces, And itis incredible 
that the Prime Minister has done little 
to curb the hot-heads in her own party 
who are now even attacking the 1975 
accord which helped in the process of 
normalisation of relations with Sheikh 
Abdullah. To let relations deteriorate to 
the brink of a crisis is a measure of the 
thoughtlessness with which serious pro- 
blems are allowed to drift nowadays at 
the Centre, It is not that Indira Gandhi 
is bereft of wiser counsel on the subject 
within her own party. There are mature 
leaders' in her camp who could not 
possibly have been happy at the dang- 
erous turn of events. 


Itis time Indira Gandhi cured her 
flock in the Valley of infantile disorder, 
keeping in view the fact that it is located 
inthe front line facing a neighbour 


ruled bya military junta displaying a. 


measure of bellicosity born out ofa 
despairing situation. Sheikh Abdullah's 
hands have to be strengthened if the 
communalist forces. in Jammu and 
Kashmir are to be prevented from acting 
as the fifth column of President Zia. 


NC. 


Upton: 
Uproar 


T He storm over Australian High 

Commissioner Gordon Upton’s 
confidential report on the Indian 
situation — neatly leaked out to a 
press commentator at Canberra 
presumably because of some local 
political motivations — is a fair 
measure of the political uncer- 
tainty prevailing in New Delhi 
today. The  over-reaction of 
our Foreign Office — with its 
spokesman’s bizarre as well as 
bombastic reference to it as a 
judgement “‘without any percep- 
tion of values and thought-proces- 
ses of the Indian people and the 
socio-cultural dynamics of India’s 
politics” — betrays a sense of ner- 
vousness on the part of the powers 
that be. 


Why our Government — or any goy- 
ernment for that matter — should have 
to comment on a diplomatic despatch 
meant to be confidential is difficult to 
understand. If the Australian High Com- 
missioner 1s unable to rule out “the 
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prospect of a military take-over” in this 
country and that too “in the longer 
term”, why should one bother about it? 
Can anybody in the Government with 
an iota of honesty deny that such talk 
is today common fare in many sections 
of our people? 


Most of what Gordon Upton has said 
is a mere copy of what most of India’s 
politicai commentators have been saying 
for weeks and months now, and these 
include some of the tallest among Indira 
Gandhi’s supporters. The Upton report 
captioned “Indira Gandhi’s faltering 
leadership” has pointed to the undeni- 
able fact that the Indira Government has 
so far ‘failed to solve or even to offer 
effective solutions to India’s major 
domestic problems”. The reference to 
‘the Government’s performance as 
“erratic and its style both superficial and 
pedestrian’, that the Prime Minister 
“has burdened ‘herself with a mediocre 
Cabinet chosen for loyalty rather than 
competence” — all this amounts to para- 
phrasing what both our press and poli- 
ticians — not all of whom are her adver- 
saries — have been warning Indira 
Gandhi about for. at’ least six months 
now. Even on the touchy question of 
military take-over, the envoy has been 
carefus in adding that it would “probab- 
ly be strongly opposed by the highly 
-traditionalist present generation of mili- 
tary leaders”. 


` Understandably, the Foreign Office 
should be objecting to the Australian 
High Commissioner’s rather sweeping 
observations about Indira Gandhi's 
“deeply rooted phobias about Pakistan’’, 
but would not the wisest course have 
been to take no notice of it, dismissing 
it as incorrect? After all, a diplomat is 
entitled to his own views when these are 
expressed in a confidential despatch. 


In Nehru’s time, particularly during 
his last phase, let us recall, how many 
journalists and commentators, both 
Indian and foreign, speculated about the 
perspective: After Nehru, Who? or, 
What? This became a stock-in-trade not 
only of diplomats and newsmen but a 
good number of politicians as well, Did 
all that raise an uproar? One would . of 
course readily concede that Indira 
Gandhi is not Nehru, nor can she ever 
expect to command that certainty of 
political support which her father could 
even in his most difficult days. At the 
same time, it is time ,she realised that 
hypertension over any and every adverse 
comment about her raj or her style of 
functioning, or the lack of it, can only 
invite confirmation about the worst 
fears of instability of her regime, 


Indira Gandhf may pat herself on the 
back at her official media and her loya- 
list brigade waxing eloquent about her 
Government’s marvellous competence and 
her complete grip over the situation; 
but more and more people would be 
convinced less and less by such demon- 
strations of braggadocio. Whether she 
likes it or not, she would again and 
again have to face the nagging question: 
what happened to last winter's promise 
of her getting for the country a govern- 
ment that works? A good harvest may 
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stave off large-scale unrest of the kind 
that scared her in 1974. Perhaps the 
public at large has been immunised by 
an overdose of cynicism to'be shocked 
by the phenomenal growth of corruption 
in high places particularly in the last 


five years, Perhaps there is a sense of ' 


relief all round that the youth mafia 
that was rearing its head under power- 
ful political patronage has been left in 
a State of disarray after Sanjay’s un- 


expected death. But nobody can claim, | 


least of all Indira Gandhi who knows 
more than anybody else, that every- 
thing is lovely in her garden. All this 
does not require any Australian corro- 
boration: any astrologer will tell the 
Prime Minister — or, a high priest in 
her own temple of the level of Kamala- 
pati Tripathi. 


Analyst 


Maruti and 
Media 


A special press note released by 

the Press Information Bureau 
last week said that Maruti Com- 
pany, which had been earlier 


- nationalised by an Ordinance and 


which was licensed to manufacture 
passenger cars, “did not achieve a 
high level of production” because 
of “certain unanticipated diffi-. 
culties” and its infrastructure was 
“lying idle for some time”. The 
press note was intended to offer 
justification for the nationalisation 
of Maruti and the intention of the 
Government fo launch a car- 
making project in the public 
sector using the Maruti infra- 
structure. The note was widely 
publicised, though it” contained 
some fantastic statements. ` 


Here is an example of aggressive 
marketing which even the slickest of 
advertising agencies can envy. Where 
was the question of Maruti having 
achieved any production of cars at all, 
not to speak of a “high level of produc- 
tion”, before it was nationalised? But 
our free press swallowed it and passed 
it on to the reader. Smoothly, from this 
bogus premise, the press note could 
proceed to sell the idea that there was 
an infrastructure in Maruti premises 
which was lying idle on account of 
certain “unanticipated difficulties” which 
the Government would now make use 
of for manufacturing cars, 


The press note was of a piece with the 
earlier suggestion by the Prime Mini- 
ster at her first formal press conference 
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' in the Capital, that Maruti had been 


nationalised because its assets exceeded 
its liabilities. If nationalisation of a 
company under liquidation proceedings 
isin order because its assets, whatever 
they be, exceed its liabilities, then 
logically, all good and working com- 
panies should easily qualify to be taken 
over by the Government, This is oby- 
iously not the idea, but the Prime Mini- 
ster’s explantion in respect of Maruti 
has gone unchallenged. 


There is no need here to go¥into the 
merits or the purpose of the; takeover, 
The point to worry abontis the gulli- 
bility of our free press. Maruti is not 
the only case of this kind. The publicity 
outfits of the Government, enjoying 
“functional autonomy” of the Vasant 
Sathe conception seem to have gained 
proficiency-in techniques of marketing 
and advertising. l 


So far as Maruti is concerned, yet 
another idea has been quietly projected 
through the press note. The proposed 
public sector company for car-making 
will not only seek technical collabora- 
tton but will also look for foreign finan- 
cial participation. This will bea novel 
initiative. Till now at least the public 
sector had not been opened to direct 
foreign financial participation — official 
aid and institutional credits and techno- 
logy from abroad have been used in 
public sector projects but there has been 
no foreign financial participation, 


But then Maruti stands on a different 
footing, for obvious reasons. 


B.M. 
a eee 


“ 


‘fam the boss...’ 


I learnt from the staff and -at the 
oe time made them fee] I was the 
OSS.... 


My editors in the South listen to 
us —we have a conference every' 
day and on Saturdays I meet the 
editors along with members of the 
advertisement and circulation depart-` 
ments and we sit together and 
discuss. Our editors here don’t feel 
insuited by this whereas if you talk 
like this in the North to the editors 
they get very angry. They have very 
big names and they have been given 
such powers. Also, there is no co- 
ordination between the editorial side 
and the management. We cannot 
run the paper only by editorial. It 
needs ads to survive. Itis a joint 
thing which the editors in the North 
must understand, They have been 
given too much freedom.... i 


I don’t want to curtail anyone’s 
freedom — I want to do it jointly. 
Today, if I puta question to them 
they don’t like it. But this will 
change. 


—Saroj Goenka, Managing Director 
of Express Newspapers, in inter- 
view to Society magazine, Noy- 
ember, 1980. 
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Remembering 
P.C. Joshi 


GOVIND VIDYARTHI 





On November 9, 1980, the 
veteran Communist leader, P.C. 
Joshi, passed away in New Delhi 
at the age of 73. 





{ did not know even his name when I 
first met him way back in 1937,in a 
small room in Salkia in the suburbs of 
Calcutta. As a new recruit to the path 
of Marxism from Banaras I was sent to 
Calcutta to work with the Party Centre 
by another charismatic Communist 
leader, Comrade R.D. Bharadwaj, after 


a few months of my stay at the Party ` 


Centre of UP at Allahabad, After my 
arrival in Calcutta a cherubic person in 
spotless Lucknavi kurta and pyjama 
came with Saratda (Shashi Dutt) to my 
room. It was quite some weeks later 
that I came to know that it was P.C. 
Joshi, General Secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party of India. 

In the first meeting Comrade Joshi 
fired a volley of questions about myself 
and my family background etc. Then 
he spoke about the role of the working 
class and peasantry in the freedom 
movement and the historic role the 
Communists should play not only for: 
the freedom of the country but for 
establishing a classless society. 

He spoke so fast that the words came 
out of his mouth like a torrent and I 
must confess that 1 could not follow 
most of what he said, Yet when he left 
I felt a storm had passed over me draw- 
ing me into the vortex of a mighty 
movement of the people for freedom. 
Personally, it was an intensely personal 
experience. I found ‘a person in whose 
hands ï- could place myself without 
reserve — a strange mixture of affection 
and dedication. 

I may digress here to give a’ back- 
ground of the party that I came to know 
after a few days in Calcutta. 

After the shattering blow the Commu- 
nist movement suffered in India with the 
Meerut Conspiracy Case, effective 
measures were taken to reorganise the 
Party only after the release of Joshi from 
jail in 1933. With the help of Bharadwaj 
and Ajoy Ghosh, Joshi picked up the 
thread broken with the arrest earlier of 
Somnath Lahiri and Teja Singh Swatan- 
tar in Bombay. Through the under- 
cover party functionaries like Katdare 
contact was established between Michael 
Carritt (then in ICS) in Calcutta and 
Michael Scott in Bombay and a meeting 
was held in Surat sometime in 1935 to 
reorganise the Communist Party of India 
as a section of the Comintern, The 
meeting was attended by‘ P.C. Joshi, 
Ajoy Ghosh, R.D. Bharadwaj and 
Michael Scott. Joshi was elected General 
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Secretary. After some months the head- 
quarters of the Party was established in 
Calcutta. Ajoy Ghosh was placed in 
charge of coordinating activities in the 
western zone, Bharadwaj in the North 
and Ghate in the South. Ajoy Ghosh 
engineered the escape of Gangadhar 
Adhikari from Bijapur where he was 
staying as an externee from Bombay. 
Adhikari joined the centre in Calcutta, 
The Party in Calcutta had a produc- 
tion centre for bringing out the Com- 
munist in which articles on ideological 
discussions on the implementation of the 
United Front tactics were published. 


The Party had an open office, a bold ` 


venture, situated in the busy commercial 
centre of Burra Bazar set up with the 
help of Swami Rao (Sardar Prithwi 
Singh). As his “business associates” 
Joshi and Adhikari attended this office 
— actually to transact party business. 
Party had no regular funds to meet 
the expenses. If I remember well, only 
three of us, Joshi, Adhikari and myself, 
were on party wages of Rs 10 per month, 
The local comrades like Saratda and 
Haren Mazumdar were maintaining 
themselves on tuitions while devoting the 
rest of the time for party work. To 
collect funds for running the party 
apparatus Joshi would make frequent 
trips outside Calcutta, mainly to his own 
relations including Dr N.C. Joshi of 
Delhi, Office expensesin Burra Bazar 
were looked after by Sardar Prithwi 
Singh through his rich business contacts, 
Finding that the conditions were 
favourable in Bombay for bringing ‘out 
a legal journal, Adhikari was sent to 
make necessary arrangements. I remain- 
ed with Joshi in Calcutta to witness his 
untiring efforts to build up anti-imperia- 
list United Front with other political 
parties and groups. He would be pre- 
sent at the meeting of all political parties 
to win over the members, And many lea- 
ders of political parties came to meet and 
discuss with him. I remember a visit of 
Jayaprakash Narayan for a prolonged 
discussion with Joshi prior to the deci- 
sion of the Congress Socialist Party to 
join hands with the Communists ina 


` broad anti-imperialist united front. 


The Party headquarters was shifted to 
Bombay in early 1938 and the legal 
party organ National Front began to be 
published from Bombay. 

The office of National Front soon 
became the nerve centre for guiding and 
coordinating the growing mass move- 
ments of workers, peasants, students 
and intellectuals. It also served as the 
open office of an illegal party. Joshi’s 
unmatched ability as an organiser and 
his immeasurable capacity to work 
tirelessly for days together amazed all of 
us who were with him. 

National Front had no financial back- 
ing. Therefore amidst his political and 
organisational work Joshi had to spend 


- a Jot of time to devise ways and means 


to collect funds, With his winsome 
manners he would inspire young com- 
rades like Shanta Gandhi, Nargis Batli- 
wala, Dilshad Chari and others to collect 


` regular donations. He would cleverly 


provoke each of them to excel the others 
and they would vie with one another 
to collect more and more donations if 
only to win his applause. 
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Joshijhad an uncanny knack of spot- 
ting the best talents in every field and 
make them contribute their best to the 
party. He had secured the services of 
the foremost political cartoonist of the 
cause of the time, R.S. Naidu, and the 
free-lance journalist-cum-photographer 
D.G. Tendulkar and also another young 
journalist M.M. Acharya, then the Edi- 
tor of Maheswari, just as he later harnes- 
sed in the People’s War days, the ser- 
vices of the artist Chittaprosad and the 
photographer Sunil Janah. 

Being a serious journal National Front 
with reports of struggles of the working 
class, kisans, students and States Peo- 
ple’s struggles, was slow in capturing the 
eyesof the city people. One of the 
methods devised by Joshi to popularise 
the paper was to organise sales squads. 
He himself led the way. Any public 
meeting in Chaupati or in any hall ‘by 
any political party would find P.C. 
Joshi selling socialist literature along 
with the latest issues of National Fronr. 
While he would spread out his wares on 
a table near the entrance, we would go 
round hawking the paper. 

With the outbreak of the Second 
World War, Joshi had to go under- 
ground arid together with Adhikari he 
set up an underground net-work of 
‘Dens’ to produce the party literature 
and to coordinafe the movement all 


‘over the country. We who. had been 


with him during this period know with 
what will power and tenacity and 
thorough organising ability he kept the 
party functioning throughout the 
country along with building mass move- 
ments even when the front-ranking 
leaders in many provinces were arrested 
and the party centre itself was under 
constant threat. It was due to his orga- 
nisational genius that the party emerged 
after that ordeal as the largest single 
party in the country after the Indian 
National Congress, 

The Party established its legal press, 
the nucleus of which had already been 
existing during the underground days 
when a regular stream of literature was 
brought out on all burning political 
issues. With the establishment of the 
Party’s own press, the Party organ 
People’s War and later People’s Age 
were brought out in five language 
editions. With a galaxy of eminent 
journalists from all over the country 
the central organ reflected the rising 
post-war upsurge of millions of our 
countrymen, Under Joshi’s editorship 
the central organ of the Party became 
a model of pictorial political journalism 
which remains unsurpassed even today, 

During the post-war period the Party 
under the leadership of Joshi gained the 
admiration of not only leaders of poli- 
tical parties but also the best of writers, 
artists, scientists and academicians who 
lent their willing support and coopera- 
tion to various organisations formed 
under the inspiration of the party and 
personally of Joshi; such as the Anti- 
Fascist Writers and Artists Movement, 
the Progressive Writers Movement etc. 

Joshi’s wide and unfailing interest in 

(Continued on page 7) 


More contributions on P.C. Joshi 
in next week's Mainstream. 


GUA INCIDENT 


Operation 
Annihilation ? 


GHANSHYAM PARDESI 


ProtLowine the Gua firing incident of September 8, 

in which eleven tribals were shot dead by the 
Bihar Military Police in cold blood at the Chaibasa 
hospital, a reign of terror prevails in the entire tribal 
belt in southern Bihar. The Bihar security forces, 
under orders from the top, have vowed to crush once 
for all any tribal movement in the troubled region. It 


is open talk among a section of the security forces 


that the tribal people should never again be allowed 
to raise their voice in protest. 

Since September 8, very few tribal people are to be 
seen in the urban areas. This is particularly so in 
Singhbhum district. The tribal people are gradually 
taking shelter in forests and hills. Young people who 
come to towns in search of jobs, to appear in school 
or college examinations or to contact senior Govern- 
ment officers, are immediately taken into custody, 
beaten up or humiliated by the security forces. They 
are even dragged out from passing trains and beaten 
up by the police. About a month back, whena 
. protest meeting was being organised by tribal leaders 
at Dhanbad, the District Magistrate was openly 
ordered by the Chief Minister to break up the 
meeting, arrest the tribal people and crush the protest 
movement. The Chief Minister, Dr Jagannath Mishra, 
was addressing a public meeting at Dhanbad the very 
day the tribals were to hold their public meeting in 
town. Yogendra Makwana, Union Minister of State 
for Home, was also present when the Chief Minister 
declared jehad against the tribal population. 

Gradually, all tribal officers as also non-tribal 
officers known for their sympathy for the tribal people 


are being transferred to non-tribal areas, This has - 


been going on for quite some time now. There are 
numerous instances. . 
On July 24, in the night, thirty-five huts of tribal 
families whose members were working as share-crop- 
pers on the local landlords’ farms in Gajara village, 
Dhamdhaha police station, Purnea district, were burnt 
down. The District Magistrate, known . for his 
sympathetic attitude towards the tribal people, was 
out of the station that night and the -following day. 
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In his absence, the Additional District Magistrai 
carried out a quick enquiry, after complaints had bee 
filed by local tribal people — and the finding was th; 
the tribal families had themselves set fire to the 
huts. 

When the District Magistrate returned, he ordere 
a fresh enquiry. When it was found out that tt 
local landlords had done it because 15 days earlier tt 


. tribal share-croppers had filed a suit against then 


the District Magistrate wanted the Superintendent < 
Police to arrest the landlords concerned. His orde: 
were not obeyed. Not only that, the Distri 
Magistrate himself was called to Patna by the Hor 
Commissioner and was insulted. The home Con 
missioner was reported to have told him, “You war 
to be a social reformer...a bloody Marxist”, Th 
District Magistrate was immediately transferred to 
non-tribal area. 

The tribal Police Superintendent, who had bee 
posted at Gua the day the September 8 incident too 
place, was transferred to a non-tribal district becaus 
he had not prevented the tribal people from marchin 
in a protest procession. He had asked his forces o 
September 8 to carry a minimum of arms and not t 
provoke the processionists marching to submit 
memorandum to the Forest officials. This ‘sof; 
attitude angered the top State administration, 

D.V. Kapoor, Sub-divisional Officer, known for hi 
dislike of the tribal people, was summoned fror 
Banka sub-division, Bhagalpur district, to take charg 
at Gua. Kapoor, son of an army officer, has a repute 
tion not only for hostility towads the tribal people br 
also for ruthlessness. He is said to beat up any tribe 
he sees in troubled Chaibasa town. I have been tol 
by a knowledgeable person that oral orders have bee 
given to Kapoor to bring under control the situatio 
in Singhbhum district, even if it means ‘bumping ofi 
a few popular tribal leaders. Davendra Majhi, MLA 
a tribal leader, arrested on September 23, is nov 
being tortured in jail. There are fears that an attemp 
will be made to murder the well-known tribal leade: 
Sibu Soren, MP, fronySanthal Parganas; he is one c 
the important leaders of the present protest movemen; 
. The Jharkhand movenient (see+Mainstrean Jul 
19, 26 and August 9, 1980) launched by the tribe 
people for a separate State, has caused resentmen 
amorg non-tribal Biharis generally. Sections whic 
are particularly anti-tribal and are violently oppose 
to the Jharkhand movement include RSS element: 
casteist section of the bureaucracy and some to] 
members of the political leadership in the State. Th 
present State leadership is engaged in a kind o 
‘double-speak’, They have announced a number o 
welfare schemes for the most poor, backward anc 
oppressed tribal people, who constitute about 8 pe 
cent of the population of the State, but in practice 
every step is being taken to increase the eeonomic 
social, political and even sexual exploitation of thes 
people and to subject the restless tribals to massiv. 
repression. Something that even the British could no 
do was done by the Bihar Government through ar 
Ordinance issued on October 13. By this Ordinance 
the State Government has imposed a ban on the 
carrying of bows and arrows by tribal people. Thes: 
are the only weapons the tribals have to protect them 
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selves from wild animals, and in the course of cent- 
uries of secluded life in deep forests and hills, these 
have become a part of their lives. 

Something must be noted about a few top officials 
in the state. Take the Chief Secretary, who maintains 
that the procession of tribals that was fired upon at 
Gua on September 8 was ‘politically motivated’, that 
‘people were incited to proceed to the police station 
and the Range Office’ and that ‘the police opened 
fire under grave provocation’ — and who has 
: sanctioned rewards to the policemen who shot down 
the eleven tribals. He was formerly Joint Secretary in 
the Union Home Ministry during Emergency era. 
The present Chief Minister brought him: to Bihar. The 
Chief Secretary knows how to put to use the State’s 
repression machinery. 

The Home Commissioner, Arun Pathak, is a 
Maharashtrian who has an aversion for the tribal 
people. He was Commissioner of Bhagalpur division 
and a protege of -Kailashpati Mishra, Finance Minister 
during the Janata regime. He flourished during 
Janata rule as an ‘RSS’ man — and was blamed for 
the mass rapes in 1978 at Beldiah, Pakadia, Kerawa 
and Bakhadda in Bhagalpur division. When the local 
ADM’s enquiry found police officers guilty of com- 
mitting rape, Pathak made sure that no action was 
taken. When he found that the District Commissioner, 
Chhotu Rai, was not toeing the line, he got the man 
transferred. He is said to be the brain behind the 
‘crush the tribal movement’ offensive in Bihar. He is 
quoted by several senior officers as having told them, 
“Why are you wasting time on improving the lot of 
the tribals?.... Crush them...Frame their leaders and 
put them behind bars.” He is harassing officers known 
to have sympathy for the tribals. Some are being 
_ dubbed ‘Marxists’ and are being sent to non-tribal 
areas. He is said to have the backing of the casteists 
among political leaders, mine-owning Marwaris and 
RSS leaders. . 

There is a sad story of three journalists at Chaibasa. 
Singhbhum Ekta is a small newspaper published from 
‘Chaibasa by a group of young social workers. This 
group of only half a dozen began to organise the 
mine workers in and around Chaibasa. This was 
frowned upon by the Rungtas and Jains (the big 


mine owners} at Chaibasa and the bidi barons at . 


Chakradharpur (stronghold of the RSS). The paper 
was highly critical of the police role in the Gua 
incident. $ l 

On October 21, the office of the newspaper was 
raided and the police party, which had no search 
warrant, seized everything, including Rs 1,000 in 
cash, manuscripts and proofs of the next issue. The 
police gave no document or inventory to the editor. 
Three persons — Ajay Mitra (editor), Josna and 


P.C. JOSHI (Continued from page 5) 
every aspect of the life of our people 


eminent artistes in the field of theatre, 
dance and music. Under Joshi’s direct 


Aloysius — had already been arrested on charges of 
‘breach of peace’ — that was on October 19. Earlier 
also the police had threatened workers of the press 
where the paper was being printed. Even the hawkers 
selling the paper were beaten up by policemen. At 
present, Ajay Mitra and Aloysius are in jail at 
Chaibasa, while Josna has been shifted to Hazaribagh 
jail. Radha Raman, former Advocate-General, may 
take up the case of these joufnalists at the request of 
the local unit of the PUCL. 

Regarding the- Gua incident, a situation of con- 
frontation between the tribal people and the police 
was created by certain vested interests in connivance 
with top officers. It is said that Bagun Sumbrui, 
Congress-I MP had a hand in the operation meant to 
help the Rungta-Jain mine owners. The MP’s name 
was also mentioned in connection with communal 
riots of 1964 and 1972. 

A top tribal officer at Patna who happened to be 
in Delhi on August 13 visited Sumbrui’s flat. 
Sumbrui showed him a small green pamphlet, con- 
taining slogans, such as ‘We should drive out out- 
siders from tribal area; ‘tribals have the right to cut 
trees in the forest’; ‘we should be ready to fight the 
police’ etc. The pamphlet carried two names, those 
of Sibu Soren and Binod Behari Mahto and was 
attributed to Jharkhand Mukti Morcha. The pamp- 
hlet did not have the name of the printing press. 

This officer contacted Sibu Soren the same day 
and asked him if he had distributed any such pamp- 
hlet. Sibu Soren had also received a copy of the pam- 
phiet and did not know who was’ responsible for it. 
Immediately, Sibu Soren got another pamphlet prin- 
ted, warning the tribal people not to pay heed to the 
pamphlet asking them to drive out non-tribals and to 
be prepared for a confrontation with the police. He 
appealed to them to maintain peace and declared 
that the JMM was not against outsiders. 

It is said that Bogun Sumbrui got some posters 
printed at Chakradharpur (in Singhbhum district) in 
the name of the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha and got 
them pasted all over Chaibasa. Sumbrui and another 
Congress-I tribal leader are said to have submitted 
a memorandum to the Prime Minister seeking strong 


"measures in Bihar’s tribal belt. 


Bagun Sumbrui found a very favourable atmos- 
phere at Patna for his schemes. At his request Bihar 
Military Police was posted at Chaibasa in late August 
— well before the Gua incident. The series of inci- 
dents at Chaibasa and Gua (both mining towns) ` 
before September 8 gave the authorities the pretext 
to post a big police contingent in the district. The 
procession of tribal people on September 8 was all 
they needed to unleash a reign of terror, which con- 
tinues to this day. (November 4)U] 


as a mass party, steering it clear through 
the cataclysmic events of the pre-war and 


found expression in his initiating a 
movement to build cultural squads in 
the villages and cities. Already on the 
crest of the wave of anti-fascist and 
anti-imperialist movements spontaneous 
cultural groups had emerged in Bengal, 
Kerala, Andhra and other provinces. 
P.C. Joshi played a vital role in uniting 
these isolated groups into a mass cultu- 
ral upsurge which drew in its fold 
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inspiration Shanti Bardhan and some 
artistes from Uday Shankar’s Troupe 
came over to serve the people through 
art. And thus a Central Squad was 
formed which was affiliated to a wider 
organisation, the Indian People’s Theatre 
Association, to the growth of which 
Joshi’s contribution was monumental. 
The political contribution of Joshi to 
the building up of the Communist Party 


post-war periods is part of our national 
history. Apart from all this, P.C. Joshi 
has left his indelible foot-prints in the 
field of literary and cultural fronts. He 
had during his tenure as General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party reared 
a whole generation of devot:d and hard- 
working cadres in all walks of life, who 
even to this day shine as individuals 
and groups all over the country. @ 


-~ 


Reagan’s 
Foreign Policy 
Options | 


R.P. KAUSHIK 


Ronso Reagan’s election as the fortieth President 


of the United States marks a finale to the four- 
yearly carnival the American public is accustomed to. 
The commotion, the furore and the rhetoric of the 
election campaign have come to an end and very 
soon the President-elect will be confronted with the 
harsh realities and the challenges of office. 
Several experts who made their considered esti- 
mates and forecasts — and made it the wrong way — 


_ have sobered down with uncomfortable facial con- 


tortions and a cynical shrug. Such are the silly 
nuances of political life that seem to defy the experts 
and conform to the. surmise of laymen. One thought 


this was the privilege of a developing country alone, 


but the United States is not very different despite its 
claim to acute political awareness and the sophistica- 
ted style of its education. How else does one explain 
the New York Times and the Columbia Broadcasting 
Service (CBS) estimate of possible poor turn-out of 
voters and the margin involved in the victory of 
either candidate? Besides these, any number of other 
agencies totally failed to envisage the landslide victory 
of the Republican candidate and much of the ink 


' Spilled on the papers appeared to remind one of the 


story of six blind men trying to discover the elephant. 
Reagan’s victory marks a revival of conservatism in 
America. This cycle of liberal and conservative forces 
alternately forging ahead and pushing the other 
into the background has been a typical feature of the 
American political system. During the first phase. 
of the twentieth century, President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s “‘liberal grandiose” Progressive Movement was 
displaced by his successors, William Howard Taft and 
Woodrow Wilson. Contrary to popular impression 
these were not such liberal Presidents as was Teddy 
Roosevelt with his Progressive Movement promise. 
Wilson emerged somewhat liberal in the realm of 


foreign affairs later but he was soon put down by 
. conservative forces at home. 


Then followed the ultra-conservatism of the 1920s 
under Coolidge and Hoover. In the wake of the 
Great Depression came the New Deal “radicalism” of 
President Roosevelt in 1930s, and remained the “‘State- 
welfare” President up to his death in April 1945. 


Dr Kaushik is Associate Professor, Centre for Ameri- 
can and West European Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Uni- 
versity, 
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Harry S. Truman, both as Vice-President successor 
to the ‘Presidency and a President in his own right 
after the election of 1948, was considerably handi- - 


. capped by the conservative US Congress (predomi- 


nantly Republican) in functioning as a liberal Presi- 
dent. His “Fair Deal’? programme, a kind of conti- 
nuum of the FDR’s New Deal, met with a rebuff. 

It was only after the 1953 Presidential election 
that the Republican Party succeeded in carrying for- 
ward its conservative programme under Eisenhower 
and Dulles. ` 

The 1960s witnessed a revival of liberalism under 
John F. Kennedy and his successor, Lyndon B. John- 
son. Nixon’s conservatism and the wishywashy and 
pell-mell economy of Carter will soon be revitalised 
with the definitive touch of Reagan’s conservatism. 

Let us, however, not fall prey to some ill-founded 
assumptions, such as that the American shift is so 
decisive as to make for any spectacular chan ge, either 
in the domestic sphere or in foreign affairs. The US 
system, well guarded as it is with the infrastructure 
of bureaucracy and the vested interests of several big 
business houses, is fully entrenched, allowing only for 
minor changes and marginal adjustments. The other 
smaller corporations, the trading partners and the 
labour organisations, as the watchdogs, have their 
fingers in the pie too, with their own expectations. 
Therefore, Ronald Reagan will have to further 
cement the base of conservatism, if he has to build up 
the case fora free economy at home as promised. 

It will be worth while to assess and evaluate ‘the 
possible options that the President-elect will have in 
the realm of foreign affairs. Will he deviate from the 
past and project himselfin a militant fashion vis-a- 
vis the Soviet Union? Is he really going to be a trig- 
ger-happy man while in the White House, as has 


‘been said about him? 


First, let us face the reality of the constraints and 
the limitations that work on a President when he 
assumes charge and faces the responsibility of office. 
The State Department and the Pentagon (that is, the 
Defense set-up including the army, navy and air 
force), as also the coordination done through the 
National Security Council — which the President 
himself heads — are some of the important mechan- 
isms that determine the approach of a President 
while taking a vital decision. This does not, however, 
preclude the President from taking stern and in- 
dependent action against a potential adversary. This 
sternness was well demonstrated by Kennedy during 
the Cuban Missiles crisis in 1962; Lyndon. Johnson’s 
escalation of the Vietnam war after the Gulf of Ton- 
kin Resolution in 1965, and Richard Nixon’s mobi- 
lisation of the Seventh Fleet during the Indo-Pak 
war in 1971. These were some of the important 
initiatives that US Presidents took in recent years on 
the basis of their own perception of crises. So one 
cannot totally rule out the possibility of Ronald 
Reagan not acting tough when the chips are down. 

The first issue that Reagan has to deal with is the 
SALT negotiations with the Soviet Union. From his 
campaign pronouncements one would infer that he is 
none too happy with the position of the earlier | 
President, Jimmy Carter. To him, some of the terms 

l (Continued on page 35) 
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Urgency 
of | 
Adoption 
Law 


TARA ALI BAIG 


‘THE chances of an Adoption Bill being passed in 
Parliament are now remote. The Law Ministry, it 
seems, is not in favour of introduction of what would 
be the sixth such Bill to be presented to Parliament. 
The Janata Law Minister, Shanti Bhushan, had moved 
. the Bill in 1978. It had been a private member’s Bill 

moved in the Rajya Sabha in 1972 but had been 
withdrawn. / 

According to press reports during that period, 
several members condemned the Bill, one stating that 
it was an outrage and fraud on the Constitution, and 
would have an adverse effect .on the fundamental 


structure of Muslim society, while another member, | 


from the Congress(I), claimed that the overwhelming 
majority of Muslims in India were opposed to the 
measure. It is significant that during that debate, not 
a single woman Member of Parliament raised her 
voice in favour of a Bill which could make the lives 
of abandoned children -more bearable. Curiously 
enough, it was a Congress Government which had 
first drafted the. Bill. In the intervening years it had 
been before the Select Committees of Parliament. 
During the last phase, Muslim leaders and nine 
Members of Parliament were in opposition. 

However, the claim that Muslims were opposed to 
the Bill was a political inexactitude of classical 
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dimensions. No census or enquiry or research has 
ever been undertaken in this regard. As Justice M.C. 
Chagla rightly pointed out at a public meeting in 
Bombay when the Bill was shelved, “Under the 
Constitution there is a Directive Principle which calls 
for a common civil code, and Muslims of India are 
bound by this. In the thirty years since Independence, 
no uniform civil code has been introduced in 
deference perhaps to Muslim Personal Law, but 
eminent Muslim jurists have pointed out that Muslims 
in India are not governed by Muslim Personal Law, 
in any case, such as having a man’s hand chopped off 
if he steals, or flogging for corruption, etc, as prac- 


' tised under Islamic Law in Pakistan or Saudi Arabia. 


Nor was there any reaction to the Special 
Marriages Act of 1954 which could affect Muslim 
Personal Law in exactly the same way that the 
Opposition has claimed would happen if the Adop- 
tion of Children Bill, 1972, had been passed. No 
attention seems to have been paid by the vocal 
minority who have opposed this Bill to the fact that 
it is simply enabling legislation. The Government, 
many people charged, had withdrawn this Bill under 
strong opposition from certain reactionary forces 


_ based simply on communal grounds. It is significant 


that it had been passed in the Joint Select Committec 
by a large majority. 

Justice Chagla stated clearly in a public speech in 
Bombay that the withdrawal of the Bill was hasty, 
cowardly and simply a matter of vote-catching for the 
ruling party. At the same meeting another eminent 
jurist, Azaf Fyzee, stated that the law of adoption 
may be against the Shariat as claimed by the Muslim 
minority groups in the Parliamentary Select Com- 
mittee, but as in the Special Marriages Act of 1954, 
nobody is compelled to adopt or asks you to give a 
child in adoption. He further pointed out that the 
Insurance Act which is current law, allows you to 
give a contingent gift to your wife, which may be 
totally contrary to Muslim Law. What the Muslim 
Opposition failed to appreciate is the fact that the 
Koran has given full directions as to what has to be 
done for orphans, and that the Prophet himself was 
an orphan. There are beautiful passages in the Koran 
underlining the importance of giving orphans protec- 
tion. In opposing the Adoption of Children Bill, 
1972, protection for the neediest of children is being 
denied on purely obscurantist grounds. 

. It is ironic that in an epoch when we emphasise the 

importance of human rights, the representatives of 
the people in Parliament and the Government itself 
should have willfully denied basic human rights to an 
estimated 1.5 million destitute children who despera- 
tely need protection. With the wanton breeding of 
unwanted children, especially at poverty levels, the 
number of such children in need are increasing. It is 
criminal that minor political games can successfully 
interfere with legislation urgently needed to meet a 
pathetic human situation. 

As things stand, however, adoptions are going on 
in the country, involving Indian adoptive parents and 
foreigners. This is under the totally inadequate 
Guardianship and Wards Act of 1890. This Act 
does not confer rights of adoption on adoptive 
parents — a legal procedure that can only take place 
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when the child becomes a major and can choose to 
be adopted legally. This very clause is the weak link 
with regard to custody of children under this Act, 
especially for Indians who are adopting children now 
in larger numbers. There have been cases when, after 
the child has become a member of a loving and 
caring family, it is claimed by rapacious relatives 
some years later. The law as it stands upholds such 
claims, regardless of the child’s emotional deprivation 
and distress. The trauma for both the child and the 
adoptive parents can be imagined. 

Many enlightened young Indians today adopt 
children rather than have them themselves as a small 
gesture towards solution of abandonment and distress 
in child life. In the last two years, from our SOS 
Foundling Home in Delhi alone, we have given more 
than 230 children in Indian adoptions, something 
that would have been impossible ten years ago. In 
those days, caste and clan prejudices were so strong 
that the idea of taking a chtld of unknown origin 
‘would have been wholly untenable. If adoptions 
took place at all, it was with the purely selfish 
motive of meeting an adult’s needs, such as care in 
old age, or with the sanctions of law, having a virtual 
slave in the house. 

Foreign adoptions have generated all sorts of 
chauvinistic reactions over the years. A press note 
from Geneva in 1978 tells another story, however. 
A Diwali party for 100 Indian children adopted by 
families in Switzerland was organised by the Consul- 
General, Chopra. Addressing the gathering, Chopra 
said, ““You have broken down barriers of race, colour 
and creed, and have bridged continents”. The child- 
ren were all happily settled with their adoring new 
parents. . 

But there have been endless myths propagated in 
India that foreigners use adopted children as servants 
or concubines when they grow up. One official of 
the Delhi Administration even claimed that they were 
exported for medical research as human guinea-pigs! 
Official enquiry at the Ministry of External Affairs 
confirmed some years ago that embassies abroad had 
not reported a single case of maltreatment of adopted 
- Indian children; nor have any children been repatria- 
ted. Nevertheless, foreign adoptive parents continue 
to have to deposit a heavy bond before a child can 
be taken out of the country — ostensibly to ensure 
the costs of repatriation. . 

Another canard is that hundreds of children were 
exported to Muslim countries, where “who knows 
what would happen to them”. There is no official] 
evidence of such application for orphan children 
from the Arab world, and it is obvious that the 
rumour was spread to inflame communal feelings. 
Adoptions of children do go on regardless of the 
absence of any adoption legislation, since the Guar- 
dianship and Wards Act, 1890, has functioned reason- 
ably adequately for the purpose. But the safeguards 
needed for a child are absent — and there js need 
to protect the child in India itself, where major 
anomalies have been observed and where we have the 
most inadequate inspectorate system to ensure that 
children are not maltreated. For, once a child goes 
into a family, who bothers about it thereafter? 

Adoption agencies in the major cities of India can 
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normally fulfil all the formalities for “adopting” a. 
child in two months. This consists of a family study 
in the case of Indian adoption, or a country study 
which must be signed by a notary public in case of 
foreign adoptions. The parents of the child selected 
by the Indian agency send their application to the 


- High Court, and the child, if in bad physical condi- 


tion, is placed in a nursing home or stay centre where 
nutrition and health can be provided so that the 
child is fit to travel when the formalities are comple- 
ted. Most adoption agencies employ trained lawyers 
who also make applications for the child’s passport. 
The agencies often provide caretakers to take the . 
child.abroad and deliver it safely to its new home. 

Adoption, however, has been a constant emotional 
issue and, unfortunately, it has also generated a 
number of petty rackets with regard to foreign adop- 
tions since there is a tremendous baby hunger in most 
industrialised countries today and very few children 
are available for adoption. All this is .due to the 
radical change in sexual mores in recent years, and a 
total change in moral values with regard to marriage 
and illegitimate children. The shame syndrome that 
sends children to orphanages and foundling homes 
is a thing of the past. Childless couples today simply 
have no way of obtaining a child except from Third 
World countries, which are over-populated. There is 
no lack of Indians, however, who are more concerned 
with our poverty image if we release a child to foreign 
parents, than with the child’s welfare and future. 
Those who oppose foreign adoptions on the ground 
that these are detrimental to the country’s honour 
have never assumed responsibility for such destitute 
and abandoned children. These patriots are not in 
the least concerned that small children are often 
huddled-in degrading conditions in slums, shanties, 
etc, bereft of the barest minimum for survival, prone 
to disease and malnutrition, or relegated to stinking 
institutions where there is not a semblance of human 
compassion or decent conditions of life. 

The Adoption Bill should again be moved in 
Parliament. These who oppose it should, in the event 
of it not being passed, be forced to take a child: in 
adoption themselves under the conditions of their 
own laws, and Parliament must ensure that all such 
children are cared for adequately and not a single 
destitute child is without a home and family. 

When this human issue is made political, there is 
only one victim — the hapless child. 0 
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The birth anniversary of Jawaharlal Nehru is 
no occasion for ritual tribute but one for re- 
calling the ideals and values he stood for, the 
direction he sought to give Indian democracy 
in all its dimensions — political. social, econo- 
mic — and for taking a critical look at devia- 
tions as well as wrong, unscientific and wooden 
attitudes. We publish a few articles dealing 
with these aspects, apart from reminiscences. 

— Editor 





Stray Thoughts for November 14 


P. N. HAKSAR 


I was re-reading the Spanish classic, Don Quixote, 
by Miguel de Cervantes. A passage im its prologue 
struck me as odd. Cervantes says: 

Let us now come to references to authors, which other 
books contain and yours lacks. The remedy for this is very 
simple; for you have nothing else todo but look for a book 
which quotes them all from Ato Z, as you say. Then you 
put this same alphabet into yours.... And if it serves no 
other purpose, at least that long catalogue of authors will be 
useful to Jend authority to your book at the outset. 


How very extraordinary that the sixteenth-century 
Spain should have so much in common with the 
twentieth-century India!! No proposition in our 
` country is established by the inner consistency and the 
strength of an argument backed by verifiable facts and 
sustained by the logic of causal connections. Autho- 
rity is all important. Quotation as a mode of proof 
is conclusive. | wonder how many of our teachers 
actively discourage their’ students from quoting 
authority and insist, on the pain ofa penalty, that 
they write what they know and can reason ont. 

The tradition of venerating authority and encum- 
bering the thinking process by quotations is full of 
evil consequences. It easily degenerates into a search 
. for Gurus, Imams and Fatwas, Popes, Evangelists and 
Fuhrers. That is why it is so disconcerting to see 
_ that even in a movement which has its origins in the 

age of science and prides itself to be the carrier of 
scientific humanism, legitimacy is established by 
quoting Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Mao and even 
Lin Piao. That is why too, ours is the only country 
where the “why” and “what” of our internal evolu- 
tion becomes a derived function of the international 
configuration and thus, the validity of our domestic 
policies is tested on the touchstone of the outward 
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garb of our foreign policy. Thus Pol-Potism is not a 
uniquely Kampuchean phenomenon any more than 
Fuhrerism was uniquely German. In all times and in 
all climes when reason becomes subversive, Authority 
takes its place and quoting scripture snuffs out ques- 
tioning, thinking and reasoning. 

What provoked such thoughts for November [4 ? 
Wasn’t it the day when Jawaharlal Nehru began his 
life during which he came to several conclusions as 
part of his own mental and spiritual development? 
One such conclusion is worth recalling: 

The applications of science are inevitable and unavoidable 
for all countries and peoples today. But something more 
than its application is necessary. It is the scientific ap- 
proach, the adventurous and yet critical temper of Science, 
the search for the truth and new knowledge, the refusal to 
accept anything without testing and trial, the capacity to 
change previous conclusions in the face of new evidence, 
the reliance on observed fact and not on preconceived 
theory, the hard discipline of the mind — all this is necessary, 
not merely for the application of science but for life itself and 
the solution of many of its problems. 


Wasn’t Jawaharlal Nehru seriously mistaken in his 
understanding of India? Obviously, he was. Isn't 
India an exception to every rule? Whereas vast areas 
extending westward from Vladivostok to San Fran- 
cisco and thence to Tokyo, Peking and Canton are 
plunged in using science and scientific temper to solve 
the problems of life, we in India are defiantly opposed 
to laws of gravity, of conservation of energy, of costs 
and benefits and of systems. We are a spiritual coun- 
try and we have a unique science embodied in Tan- 
trism. And we are about to set up a Consortium not 
of computer specialists, systems analysts, operation 
researchers, management specialists but of Rajneesh, 
Mahesh Yogi, Satya Sai Baba, Chandra Swami and 
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others ejusdem generis which, once it gets going, 
will make Bihar as prosperous as Punjab, make our 
economy boom, abolish poverty, generate power at 
80 per cent of the installed capacity, make us self- 
reliant and achieve for us zero-net aid as well as that 
magical figure of. five per cent growth rate for our 
GNP without any resource mobilisation. Coal prob- 
lem in our Dhanbad area will be resolved by con- 
verting Suraj Deva Singh to the spiritual values of the 
Consortium. n 

If Jawaharlal Nehru had been alive he would have, 
as he was accustomed to do, expressed surprise. It is 
just as well that he is not. Too much surprise is not 
good for one’s heart, especially when it has been 
attacked once. 

Jawaharlal was, after all, a WOG and we are now 
a true Indian, true to our spiritual moorings. Science 
is not necessary for solving life’s problems. Star- 
gazing can. Lord Venkateshwara can. Science is 
mithya; Science is Maya. There is no evolution. THere 
isnd DNA molecule. There are no atoms and elec- 
— trons and protons. There is only Swayambhu and nara 
and Brahma and of course, the egg. Why. should we 
_ then waste money in continuing all the vast network 
of scientific establishments? Even for sending some- 
thing up in the air we should rely on our capacity for 
levitation. 

Nehru had many other false notions directly attri- 
butable to his being a wog. For. instance, he believ- 
ed inequality. How sad! He did not apparently study 
Manusmriti. If he had, be would have understood that 
one half of our people consisting of women are divi- 
nely ordained to remain under perpetual subjection. 
Just: listen: 


aera fagaa fasseatittateca ater | 
garii wate SA T Weel aa II 


In childhood a female must be subject to her father, in youth 
to her husband, when her lord is dead, to her sons, a woman 
must neyer be independent. 


Manusmriti is unrelenting in its purpose. It goes on 
to prescribe: 


fama: ama ar qual qafa: | 
saaq: far areeqr.qad @aaecfa: yy. 


Though destitute of virtue, or seeking pleasure (elsewhere), 
or devoid of 800d qualities (yet) a husband must be cons- 
tantly worshipped a‘ a god by a faithful wife. 


It may be argued that Manusmriti has been super- 
seded by secular laws. Why then flog a .dead horse? 
But as recently as 1975, a Committee on Status of 
Women reported as follows: _ | | 


Our review indicates that society has failed to franie new 
norms and institutions to enable women to fulfil the multi- 
ple roles expected of themin India today. The majority do 
not enjoy the rights and the opportunities guaranteed by 
the Constitution. Increasing dowry and other phenomena, 
which lower woman’s status further, indicate a regression 
from the norms developed during the Freedom Movement. 
The content analysis of periodicals in regional languages 
revealed that concern for women and their problems has 
suffered a decline in the past two decades. The new social 
laws have remained unknown to the large mass of women. 


So, the more it changes, the more it is the same in 
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our country. Even this might be bearable. The actu: 
situation is that the more we attempt to abolis 
poverty, inequality, superstition and obscurantisn 
the worse we become. This state of affairs produce 
an inner glow in all of us. India resists change 
India is eternal. There is something mystical abou 
us. The distraught Western world is coming to u 
for its spiritual salvation. We are in business. 

This picture of eternal India is sought to be dis 
figured by putting into it some imported images o 
“Secularism” and “Scientific Temper”. These are c 
course English words which havé failed to ge 
acclimatised — like vataanukula. And so we. hav 
translated *‘Secularism’’ into Dharma nirpekshata. J 
has another variant called Serva dharma sammaan 
Since -the words “secular” and “secularism” ar 
English words, the translators should have, at least 
tried at first to understand their meaning. And i 


- they had consulted Oxford Dictionary, they woul 


have found “‘secular’’ to mean.something “‘belongin; 
to the world and its affairs as distinct from churcl 
and clergy; non-ecclesjastical, non-religious, or non 
sacred”. And “secularism” means ‘“‘the doctrine tha 
morality should be based solely in regard to the well 
being of mankind in the present life to the exclusiot 
of all considerations drawn from belief in God ‘or in: 
future state”. 

All these years we have smugly assumed that we 
are secular and are promoting secularism if we emb 
‘race each other on Holi, Diwali or Id and do- no 
kill each other after shouting Har Har Mahadeva o) 
Allah O Akbar. And even this we have not been abk 
to achieve. The words “‘secular’’, “secularism”, “sec 
embody a long-drawn-out struggle 
against Church’s attempt to arrogate to itself the 
capacity to answer all questions in theological terms. 
Gradually, painfully and often with hard struggle. 
success came in wresting out of the clutches of the 
clergy, increasing areas of human endeavour which 
then became subject matter of non-religious . experi- 
ence. Thus Economics, Politics, Science, Technology 
got secularised. There is a necessary inter-connectior 
between secularism and scientific temper. Both are 


- animated by questioning, by a spirit of enquiry, by 


deductive and inductive logic, and are always subject 
to the discipline of facts. 

Perhaps, Jawaharlal Nehru hadn’t the time to con- 
sider the implications of his advocacy of secularism 
and scientific temper to our educational system, to 
our media policies and programmes and to our poli- 
tical culture. That is why, perhaps, he kept remin- 
ding. himself that he had still miles to go. 

And so the little oasis he created of some fresh 
ideas relevant to our future has been smothered by the 
desert land. That is why we are witnessing to our 
utter shame and sense of degradation the enactment 
of a parody of Rabindranath Tagore’s dream that ‘his 
country would some day awake into that heaven of 
freedom “‘where the clear stream of reason has not 
lost its way into the dreary desert sand of dead 
habit”. 

Obviously, neither Tagore nor Nehru knew eternal 
India really. They were fools and dreamers. And we 
fell for them. Should one persist in the Original Sin? 
That’s a gnawing question. 0] 
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Two Nehru Directives to Foreign Service 





Among the many directives that Jawaharlal 
Nehru as the Prime Minister of India holding 
charge of the portfolio of External Affairs sent 
out from time to time to Foreign Service person- 
nel posted abroad are interesting material throw- 
ing light on the meticulous care with which he 
tried to instill into them a sense of being the 
representatives of an independent country, judi- 
ciously blending the compulsions of functioning 
in the modern world with the distinct elements 
of the national ethos. l 

Here are published two such documents, 
hitherto unpublished. — Editor 


OD 


On October 20, 1950, Jawaharlal Nehru sent out a 
“Note for Members of the Foreign Service and, more 
especially for those serving in our missions abroad”. 
Except for one passage deleted, the text or the Note 
was as follows: 


SOME days ago an young Indian visitor to Europe 
and America, returning to India, complained to 
me about the service of alcoholic drinks at parties 
and receptions given by our Embassies. I was asked 
if this was not contrary to our instructions. This led 
me to enquire into this matter further and, in the 
course of this enquiry, I read the views of different 
heads of our missions and consular posts abroad on 
the question of prohibiting the service of alcoholic 
drinks. Last year an enquiry on this subject was 
addressed by our Foreign Office to heads of missi- 
ons, who were asked to send their comments in the 
light of their experience. It is these replies that I read. 
I confess that I was a little troubled on reading 
these views of our heads of missions abroad. It was 
not merely a question, of prohibition, but rather a 
feeling I had that some of our officers abroad live in 
a mental climate, which is far removed from that of 
India. I can well understand that they have to follow, 
to a large extent, the customs of the countries they are 
in and old established diplomatic conventions; also 
that they are affected by their environment. Never- 
theless it seems important to me that they should 
“remember that they are representatives of India and 
have to function in a way which is not only agree- 
able to Indian opinion but is also in general confor- 
mity with our conventions and policies. It is the busi- 
ness of our missions abroad to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with the people of the country they- serve in. 
We have to understand and, be friendly with foreig- 
ners. We have to mix with them. But we have always 
to remain Indians and to remember that an Indian 


embassy is a bit of India. No individual and no 


country is respected if he or it tries to ape others. 
Jam not greatly worried about this question of 
prohibition except in so far as it relates to larger 
issues and our attitude in foreign countries as well as 
in India. It is clear that we are not trying to intro- 
duce general prohibition in our foreign missions. 
Even in India, prohibition has only been applied in 
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certain States or other limited areas. Nevertheless, it 
is a fact that our national policy disapproves of indul- 
gence in alcoholic drinks. 

I am not what might be called a traditionalist or a 
person trying to revive the ways of life of a past that 
is over. I look to the future and I think that we have 
a great deal to learn from the present-day civilisation 
of the West. I think I have myself learnt much from 
it and I hope to learn more. But I see no reason to 
be swept away by any custom or practice of the 
West, simply because it is popular there, or because 
it might make me popular there. Ultimately, indivi- 
duals and nations are judged by their intrinsic quali- 
ties and not by their superficial behaviour. It is true 
that in the world today superficiality 1s much more 
in evidence and we are all affected by it. We have no 
time for depth. That, however, is no reason for us to 
surrender to a wrong tendency. 

Our foreign service is very young and, as a whole 
we lack experience. A foreign policy grows gradually 
and a foreign service also takes time to develop. And 
yet, in spite of our brief existence as an independent 
nation, we have done rather well in international 
affairs. We have made our mark and our voice counts 
and is respected. Great countries and vast numbers 
of people look to India and listen to India’s word. 
They do not like it sometimes, they criticise it. But 
they respect it and are anxious to know what it is. 
Why is this so? Not because we have tried to follow 
in their footsteps blindly or tried to imitate them in 
their ways or policies; not because we have any mili- 
tary or economic strength to back our thoughts and 
policies. We count for something today, because we 
function in a different medium and there is a growing 
realisation that we are sincere and mean what we 
say. We bear no malice to any country or to any 
péople and try to be friendly in our simple way. All 
this has to be remembered. 

In the answers to our question about the service of 
alcoholic drinks, some of our heads of missions told 
us that to.ban such service would not only lower the 
prestige of our country but would also affect the 
very utility of our diplomatic social functions; that 
we would be considered strange and unsocial. It was 
suggested that we should conform to the social 
customs and conventions of the country concerned 
and should not try to enforce our morals on others in 
their own countries; that good relationship was help- 
ed by catering to the tastes of the guests; that we are 
accused of economising; and that our refusal to serve 
alcoholic drinks is simply not understood, even if it 
is not resented and despised. 

I suppose there is something in all this, but I am 
unable to appreciate the basic outlook out of which 
these comments issue. It is a poor kind of prestige 
which depends upon what has been described as an 
“emotional stimulant’? or “‘irritant’. We have to 
supply more solid fare, if our prestige is to endure. 
We have to be more interesting in other ways, if we 
are to attract people. Those who come merely for 
drinks can well keep away without much loss to us. 
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Even from a narrow point of view, we attract more 
attention and consideration, if we do: not become 
mere replicas of others, but are somewhat different. 
Nobody asks foreigners in their own country to 
change their habits or their customs. But it is no 
great imposition if for an hour or two they visited a 
somewhat different world. An intelligent person likes 
this. An unintelligent person does not count. 

Having said all this, I want to make it clear that 
we are not proposing any particular brand of pro- 
hibition in our foreign missions. We are not suggest- 
ing hard and fast rules and, to some extent, the head 
of a mission must exercise his ‘own discretion. We 
have laid emphasis in the past on the serving of 
drinks to others; the real emphasis should be on the 
use of drinks more especially by our officers. They 
must set a standard. Even from an old established dip- 


lomatic point of view, the man who drinks much is a. 


bad diplomat, because he cannot hold his tongue. He 
has to be particularly careful, therefore, about him- 
self. Our. officers have in addition always to remem- 
ber that they should do nothing which obviously goes 
contrary to our policy. We have not tried to come in 
the way of personal behaviour. But any over-indul- 
gence in alcoholic drinks, in public or private, must 
- necessarily be considered a serious lapse.... 

The general attitude of all our officers and staff 
should be to remember that they are Indians and 
have to function as such. We adopt many foreign 
ways and customs because they are good and lead to 
efficiency. But basically we still remain Indians and 
have no desire to hide that fact. It is necessary, there- 


fore, for our embassies and legations abroad to have 
as much of an Indian atmosphere as possible. The 
furniture and fittings and pictures should try to re- 
produce this atmosphere. 

As I have said above, we have no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the progress we have made in: our 
international relations. Indeed we have done fairly 
well and the credit for that goes, to a large extent, to 
our heads of missions and younger officers abroad. 
At the same time I want to tell you frankly that 
some incidents have occurred in our missions abroad 
which have distressed me. There has been sometimes 
a lack of cooperation and superiority complex in 
some of our officers which I considered totally un- 
becoming. Every member of the Foreign Service 
must remember that while he has to behave with pro- 
priety and discipline at all times, including his period 
of service in India, he has to be particularly careful 
when he is serving abroad. In foreign countries he 
is a representative of India, a bit of India, and every- 
thing that he does or does not do attracts attention 
and affects India’s honour and prestige. There must 
be complete cooperation and discipline in a foreign 
mission. If any friction arises, it must be dealt with 
properly and quietly without any fuss. The head of 
the mission is responsible for the efficient running of 
the whole mission. His decisions must be final, sub- 
ject of course, where necessary, to a reference to 
headquarters. 

I have referred to discipline. At the same. time 
there must be fellow-feeling and a sense of camara- 
derie. The mission should function as a well-knit 
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family from the head down to the lowest grade of 
employee. Discipline does not mean that some 
people should consider themselves superior to others 
or ‘behave in that way. The old officer complex, 
which existed in British times in India, does not fit in 
today; nor is it desirable. This fact should ‘be 
remembered not only in official relations but also in 
private relations. All over the world there is a strong 
tendency towards equality. In India we are backward 
in this, in spite of our professions. 


partly to the traditions of British days which we have 


inherited. We have gradually to get out of this 


framework and manner of behaviour. Discipline can 
and should be maintained while preserving some sense 
of equality and comradeship between workers in dif- 
ferent grades. 

In some of our missions abroad there are foreign 
employees in various grades. We should treat them 
without any discrimination, just as we treat any other 
members of the staff. If we have employed them, 
we should make them feel that they are full members 
of that staff and that official family. 

‘I need not refer to the necessity of our keeping far 
away from any communal or other separatist ten- 
dency. Every member of the staff, whether he is a 
Hindu, a Muslim, a Sikh, Christian, Brahmin, non- 
Brahmin, Harijan or any other, or whatever State he 
comes from, must be treated alike. Every head of 
a mission should pay particular attention to this and 
prevent the growth of any separatist tendency among 
the members of his staff. 

I am conveying these ideas to you not only for 
yourself, but so that you might share them with all 
the members of your staff. I hope that a true spirit 
of service will grow up among all those who are in 


_ the foreign service of India in whatever capacity they 


- 


might serve. It isa noble service and it should be 
considered a high honour and privilege to be in it. 
We are living in difficult times “both at home and 
abroad and a multitude of problems oppress us.. That 
is a destiny we cannot escape and itis no good our 
complaining all the time about our own personal 
troubles or about other matters. We work in the 
present to the best of-our ability and we build for the 
future. (October 20, 1950) 


© 


Four months later, on February 28, 1951, the Prime 
Minister’s Secretariat sent out a message to all heads 


of Indian missions abroad. Except for the deletion of - 


one sentence, the following is the text of the message: 
Tue Prime Minister realises that many of our 
missions abroad have had to limit their activities 
because we have not been able to supply them with 
adequate funds. Many of the junior members of our 
staff abroad have had to face grave difficulties. 
Nevertheless it is not possible for us, in view of the 
grave financial situation, to afford any relief in this 
direction. Indeed we have been called upon to exer- 
cise the strictest economy. The staff at the Foreign 
Office is being reduced and we are continually giving 
thought to further economy both at headquarters and 
abroad. Some of our useful departments have had to 
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This is partly due - 
to our old customs, partly to our social set-up, and © 


be wound up. This applies to every Ministry of the 
Government of India. 

The situation is a serious one and it is no good our 
complaining against it. The only way to face it is to 
adapt ourselves to it. It may even be necessary for 


‘us to reduce staff still further or even to take more 


radical steps. The Prime Minister would therefore 
request you to examine this matter with the greatest 
care and to suggest what further reductions in expen- 
diture can be brought about. 

Naturally, we do not wish efficiency to suffer. It 
should be possible, by a rearrangement of our expen- 
diture, to lay stress on more important activities at 
the expense of the less important. 

The Prime Minister wrote some time ago to all 
heads of missions about the general standards that 
should be maintained in our missions abroad. In that 
connection he suggested the policy to be adopted in 
regard to the serving of alcoholic drinks. While 
leaving this matter to the discretion of the heads of 
missions, he made it clear that our general policy of 
avoidance of alcoholic drinks should always be kept in 
mind and, as far as possible, acted upon. We have 
to adapt ourselves to foreign ways in foreign countries 
to some extent. Butit is more important that we 
function as Indians, following our own basic policies 
and methods, even in foreign countries. 

It is necessary that the dignity of our country 
should be maintained abroad and that our Embassies 
and Legations should reflect that dignity and spirit. 
But it is wrong to think that this dignity or spirit is 
maintained by lavish display. Indeed such display is 
completely opposed both to public opinion in India 
and to the view of Government. We have no desire to 
compete in this respect with any other country. The 
old diplomatic tradition was of a high class, rather 
snobbish, elite, cut off from the common herd. That 
is out of date in most other countries and a new tradi- 
tion is growing up, although traces of the old still 
continue. In any event that is totally inapplicable to 
India and India’s representatives. It should always be 
remembered that India’s great leader was Mahatma 
Gandhi who possessed neither title nor worldly goods 
and whose pride it was to live like the poorest in the 
land. Yet he was the essence of dignity and nobility. 
We cannot compete with him in his simplicity or his 
dignity or his nobility, but we can nevertheless learn 
much from him and we must avoid ostentatious dis- 
play and every kind of wastefulness, while maintain- 
ing our dignity. 

Heads of Missions have to maintain discipline. 
They should, however, treat their junior officers and 
other employees as colleagues in a common task and 
always bring in the human touch. They should also 
meet the common folk of the country they live in, in 
a human way as when meeting equals and not as if 
they are superiors and others are inferior. They should 
try to contact representatives of various sections of 
the people amongst whom they are living and not 
confine their contacts to high officials, ambassadors 
and other such like superior persons. 

Diplomatic convention sometimes necessitafes the 
use of “His Excellency” in the case of Ambassadors 
and High Commissioners. This is strictly a formal 
matter and should be reserved for formal occasions 
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only. It should not be used otherwise. There is an 
element of snobbery about its frequent use and should 
be avoided. It must be remembered that the President 


- of India is just the President and not His Excellency 


‘or anything else. On no account must members of 
the staff of an embassy normally address the Ambas- 
sador or the High Commissioner as His Excellency. 
He should be addressed formally as Mr Ambassador 


Reading Nehru Again 


\ 
or Mr High Commissioner. 

In telegrams no such honorifics or courtesy titles 
should be used. Nor should ‘honourable’ or ‘Mr’ be 
used except when onè is addressing a foreign Govern- 
ment. The use of these is totally unnecessary... 

Telegrams should always be avoided: when ‘an air 
letter can serve the purpose. When telegrams are sent, 


-they should be brief and concise. (February 28, 1951) 


A.K. DAMODARAN 


[t is difficult to recapture today the excitement of 

reading Jawaharlal Nehru’s Autobiography when it 
first came out in 1936. Glimpses of World Histery had 
been published earlier but some of us probably had 
been too young to read it when it came out; perhaps 
in my case there might have been a much simpler 
explanation; as far as I can recollect, no copy was 
available in the public library in Ernakulam. 

The Autobiography came to the house since .my 
uncle got a copy almost immediately after he reached 
Kerala; I ‘believe he secured it from the ‘railway 
station stall. It was just there for him and me to read 
with no one else to share it for several months. Over 
the weeks it became a habit to glance through if and 
slowly, inevitably, the ease and charm of style and the 


wry self-deprecatory humour which was so attractive’ 


to the under-graduate made.it necessary indeed for it 


` to be read through again.at one sitting. Much must 


have been missed in that first reading, but surprisingly 
a lot of the first impression still remains, though it is 
inevitably mixed with the second, more careful, study 
in the exciting weeks before the Quit India Movement 
in 1942 when it was pure pleasure to go back to Nehru 
on the Irwin Pact and on the subsequent dilemmas, to 
appreciate the compulsions towards a struggle in the 


midst of what we all knew to be an anti-fascist war. By. 


then, Nehru and his meandering self-questioning style 
of-concerned inquiry into the sad realities which com- 
posed India at that time had become a part of our 
climate of thought. Whether we liked it or not, we 
had to choose in an entirely non-antagonistic manner 
between Nehru and Gandhi. This was cliche we know 
now but the problem of choice was genuine and 
agonising to young minds preoccupied with truth. — 
The Discovery of India also came at an interesting 
moment a few months after the end of the War, 
and while it did not have the form, the impression of 
control-over materia] exercised not merely by chrono- 
logy but by an integral outlook on life which made 


‘the Autobiography so fascinating, it provided reassur- 


ed confirmation with detailed argument of all that 
Nehru had stood for, both in his world outlook and 
his new sensitivity to the role played by India in Asia 
and in the world in history and also the potentialities 
of our country in the’ confused picture. It was a rash 


eee 
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moment for a politician to make dogmatic assertions 
and many of Jawaharlal’s confident comments on the 
future of India, the impossibility of partition and the 
inevitable co-operation between the former colonies 
in Asia when they becanie free have proved to be 
mistaken. But granting all this, it: has surprisingly 
little which is not relevant because all that he wrote 
in this unusual book of self-discovery was honest and 
logical, logical in the sane ordinary light of the com- 
mon day and, therefore, most useful when the con- 
clusions were.most erroneous. It is so easy to trace 
the wrong conclusion to the right or wrong premise | 
and the right or wrong route by which that conclusion 
was reached. 
Returning to Nehru today and reading him again 
is essentially a literary experience; it is also the 
re-creation of an atmosphere and a way of’ life and 
thought which have long since receded into history. 
The Autobiography has something of the confusion 
created by a very active time machine hurtling to and 
fro between several decades. Most men retain the 
contours of. their perception imbibed during their 
early childhood and their teens and their university 
years when they were at their most absorbent period. 


. Nehru did absorb a lot during his Edwardian. youth 


in Harrow and Cambridge. 

The surprising thing, however, is that this ability 
of the learner, almost the adolescent, to learn -from 
other people, from their writings and from their talk 
was something which Jawaharlal retained to late 
middle age. The developments in India and the deve- 
lopments in the world outside during the War years, 
during the twenties and much more markedly during. 
the thirties affected him as they did not affect any of 
his technical contemporaries in India. To those of us 
who were very young in the thirties, therefore, it was 
the beginning of our own liberal education to be. 
introduced to T.S. Eliot, to Roy Campbell and to 
several other authors through the felicitous quota- 
tions which are scattered through pages of the Auto- 
biography.. 

In fact Nehru loved culling “other men’s flowers” 
and using them as springboards for his own thoughts. 
The influence of pre-War Cambridge or rather post- 


` decadent England on him seems to have been super- 


ficial. The range of his reading does not seem to have 
gone beyond those of any bright under-graduates of 


_ his time. It is difficult to feel in the Autobiography 
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the intellectual excitement which was there in the 
Cambridge of his times; he seems to have had no 
contact with the major intellectual figures of his 
period in Cambridge like C.E. Moor and: his 
circle. There seems to be no record of his having met 
Keynes. He begins to cultivate his taste for poetry 
very early indeed, and there are the charming and ex- 
pected quotations from’Oscar Wilde and also the not 
so charming and expected references to Walter Pater. 
In fact the impression Pater made on Nehru would 
merit a minor academic monograph. There are inevit- 
able ‘references in his books to the “hard gem-like 
flame”; there is also the well-known statement that 
he was attracted to Cyrenaiscism during the interlude 
between the university period and the return to 
England. Of more potential and greater analytical 
interest is the following passage about India in his 
Discovery: 

“About her there is the elusive quality ‘of a 
legend of long ago; some enchantment seems to have 
held her mind. She is a myth and an idea, a dream 
and a vision, and yet very real and present and perva- 
sive. There are terrifying glimpses of dark corridors 
which seem to lead back to primeval night, but also 
there is the fulness and warmth of the day about her. 
Shameful and repellent she is occasionally, perverse 
and obstinate, sometimes even a little hysteric, this 
lady with a past. But she is very lovable, and none 
of her children can forget her wherever they go or 
whatever strange fate befalls them. For she is part 
of them in her greatness as well as her failings, and 
they are mirrored in those deep eyes of hers that 
have seen so. much of life’s passion and joy and 
folly, and looked down into wisdom’s well.” 

It is a bravura piece all right, an exciting flight into 
rhetoric, justified only by the uncertainties of that 
period when we did not know how and when India 
was to be free. It was a world which had changed 
so much and experienced so much during the pre- 
vious five years when India herself had been com- 
pelled to survive in an enforced passivity. It is inten- 
ded to read well and it does read well. It also 
reminds you irresistibly of Pater’s famous lines on 
Mona Lisa. . 

Apart from anything else, it was Nehru’s honour, 
his habit of mild amusement at himself in a charac- 
teristically individual manner, not entirely derivatory 
Anglo-Saxon but also something of the young Indian 
intellectual who had been among the crowds and not 
lost his uncommon touch, which was his most seduc- 
tive quality. When one reads him again, one Is 
surprised at the absence of rancour in his references, 
even to his most bitter opponents. The descriptions 
of the liberals are always tart but not malicious. The 
quotations from Elizabethan comedy, which des- 
cribes their attitude of too willing surrender to the 
most unseemly demands of the Raj is peculiarly 
appropriate. “It is impossible to ravish me. I am too 
willing.” 

There are other remembered pleasures like the 
various very brief cameo pictures scattered throughout 
the book poking delicious fun without the slightest 
malice at solemn individuals like Shyam Krishna 


Varma or Champak Raman Pillai. The references to | 


Chandrashekhar Azad and Bhagat Singh are entirely 
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on a different plane; full of grief, his ‘eyes dazzled’ 
because they ‘died so young’. He is able to convey, 
without any apparent effort, in one line a complex 
relationship. His description of M.N. Roy at the 
Karachi Congress is a case in point. 

The Glimpses read surprisingly fresh even today. To 
my generation, it is inevitably intertwined with H.G. 
Weils and Winwood Reede. Nehru and Wells repre- 
sent the optimistic reaction against the end-of-the- 
world atmosphere in Reede’s Martyrdom of Man 
and in Spengler’s The Decline of the West. Much 
more than Wells, Nehru was influenced in this 
opitmism in a logical and coherent manner by his 
carefully assimilated theories of Marx and Lenin, 
particularly the latter. The October Revolution was a 
great event in Nehru’s intellectual development, even 
though he was too oldand also too complex in his 
ways of thinking to be an unquestioning convert to 
the new religion. The splendid peroration which marks 
the end of ae Discovery of India goes to Lenin for a 
suitable enough concluding passage. 

-““Mian’s dearest possession is life, and since it is 
given to him to live but once, he must so live as not 
to be seared with the shame of a cowardly and trivial 
past, so live as not to be tortured for years without 
purpose, so live that dying he can say: “All my life 
and my strength were given to the first cause of the 
world — the liberation of mankind’.” 

It is the influence of the anti-colonial outlook and 
the Marxist analysis which distinguishes Nehru’s 
vision of history from that of Wells. 

The Discovery itself will continue. for several years 
to be an inexhaustible quarry for research into 
Nehru’s domestic and foreign policy in his years of 
office. There are some extremely percipient remarks 
here. There are references to geo-politics which give 
us a flavour of the decade in which the lines were 
being written; the period when Nicholas Spykman 
had just died in America and when Mackinder and 
Haushofer had still their influence on the actions of 
statesmen and military strategists. These passages are 
not dated even today and are of help in understand- 
ing a little better, say, our current dilemmas in Af- 
ghanistan. The Discovery is also memorable for its 
extreme awareness of the destinies of the poorer 
nations of the world when imperialism receded. He 
had an almost mystical vision of Asian unity, a vision 
in which China and India were the main actors. This 
was the flight “from reality” which he later on pub- 
licly regretted in a much misunderstood passage. 

Of special interest in the Discovery of India is an 
unusual passage on Gandhi in the form ofa rather 
lengthy quotation from Liddell Hart, the British 
strategist-thinker on the indirect approach. 

‘History bears witness to the vital part that the 
“prophets” have played in human progress — which: 
is evidence of the ultimate practical value of expres- 
sing unreservedly the truth as one sees it. Yet it also 
becomes clear that the acceptance and spreading of 
that vision has always depended on another class of 
men — “leaders” who had to be philosophical strate- 
gists, striking a compromise between truth and men’s 
receptivity to it. Their effect has often depended on 
their own limitations in perceving the truth as on 
their practical wisdom in proclaiming it... 
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g? ‘ls there a practical way of combining propress 
towards the attainment of truth with progress towards 
its acceptance? A possible solution of the problem is 
suggested by reflection on strategic principles — 
which point to the importance of maintaining an 
object consistently and, also, of pursuing itin a way 
adapted to circumstances. Opposition to the truth is 

_ inevitable, especially if it takes the form of a new 

idea, but the degree of resistance can be diminished 

— by giving thought not only to the aim but to the 

method of approach. Avoida frontal attack on a 

long established position; instead seek to turn it by a 

flank movement, so that a more penetrable side is 

exposed to the thrust of truth. But, in any such in- 
direct approach, take care not to diverge from the 


truth — for nothing is more fatal to its real advancés 
ment than to lapse into untruth...’ 

The real interest of this passage is that.it is so much 
more a rationalisation of his own position as the 
‘leader’ as differentiated: from that of Gandhi, the 
prophet. It is one of ‘the rare occasions when he 
describes himself, albeit through an “‘indirect 
approach’’, as someone who is Gandhi’s disciple but 
qualitatively different from him, not merely subordi- 
nate but different functionally. One of the great 
ironies of his years of power, when he; as Gandhi had 
foreseen, spoke in Gandhi’s accents, was that: he him- 
self avoided the direct attack, the frontal assault 
against the inequities of Indian society and preferred 
the indirect approach. 0 


Glimpses of Greatness 


B. N. PANDE 


j many others I bad the rare privilege of working 

under the guidance of and in close cooperation 
with Jawaharlal Nehru when he guided the affairs of 
the City and District Congress Committees of Allaha- 
bad. He had a passionate regard for the city of his 
birth. As president of the City Congréss Committee 
he would attend office regularly, meet the workers, 
address mohalla meetings, and take part in proces- 
sions. Even when he occupied the high office of 
Congress President he would mix with the workers as 
one of them. 

When the Congress decided to launch the Salt 
Satyagraha in 1930, people enrolled themselves as 
volunteers in large numbers. In February that year a 
volunteers’ training camp was opened at Allahabad. 
Although Jawaharlal was the President of the Cong- 
ress, he donned:;the volunteer’s uniform and parti- 
cipated in thejdaily drill and parade. By personal 
example he demolished the barrier between leaders 
and volunteers. P.D. ‘Tandon, Sri Prakash, Sampurna- 
nand and S.K.D. Paliwal followed his example, wore 
volunteers’ uniforms and took part in the parade. 

I remember at one of the camp-fires the captain 
ordering him to sing a song. Music was not 
Jawaharlal’s strong point. But he obeyed the cap- 
tain’s order and tried his best to exhibit his talents. It 
was this spirit of equality of Nehru that inspired the 
volunteer satyagrahis to face lathis and bullets. 

When requested to address the trainees at the 
valedictory ceremony, Jawaharlal Nehru’s memorable 
words were: ““So long as a leader considers himself a 
volunteer he will inspire the masses to undergo any 
amount of sacrifice. The moment he loses the inherent 
spirit of service of a volunteer he ceases to be a 
worker and then he ceases to. be a leader”. 


EARLY in 1928 the Allahabad District Congress 
Committee drew up a programme of mass contact in 
Handia tahsil to prepare it for mass no-rent satya- 
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graha. Besides opening of the Khadi production 
centre, eradication of untouchability and promotion 
of Hindu-Muslim unity, the programme included 
security of a pledge from the Kisans that in the event 
of satyagraha they would be prepared’ even to lose 
their land. 

Nehru decided to undertake a walking tour 
(padyatra) in the tahsil. People of the villages were 
informed that he would cover the tahsil from one 
end to the other on foot. Years earlier, in 1917-18, 
he had done so in the districts of Pratabgarh, Rae 
Bareli and Sultanpur. Hundreds of people, including 
a large number of school-children, followed him. He 
stopped and talked to the peasants ‘at work in the 
fields. He examined the tools they were using. He 
enquired about the manure they used and’ the crop 
yield per acre. He asked about their indebtedness and 
the attitude of: zamindars and sahukars towards them. 
He enquired about their health and their habits and 
the mode of irrigation. 

The peasents gladly answered his questions. Never 
before had anyone enquired about their conditions 
with such sympathy. At many places peasants, men 
and women, broke down’ when describing their 
miseries. They would show the blue patches, the 


, result of the beatings they had received at the hands 


of the zamindar’s karindas. Nehru would cheer. them 
up. He would give them the message of hope that a 
better future awaited them. Then he talked to them 
of the impending no-rent satyagraha and the sacrifice 
it involved. He warned them of the brutal repression 
that they would have to face. 

He had at first thought that during his tour he 
would live as the peasants live, answering the call of 
nature in the field, having his bath at the village well, 
and sleeping in the choupals or under mango trees. 
But this experiment did not work as hundreds of 
people would surround him from early .mornin g and 
would not leave him alone even for a minute. Young 
men of the village vied with one another in drawin g. 


pails of water from the well for his bath. This exuber- 
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ance made him change the arrangements. He decided 
to use a small tent for toilet and bath. : 

This padyatra made a deep impression on the 
peasants. The results were witnessed in 1932 when a 
call was given to withhold rent. Thousands of peasants 
were deprived of their land. An army regiment with 
rifles and machine-guns marched through the villages 
to frighten the peasantry and make them pay rent, 
but it had no effect. The vanguard of the army was 
composed of British soldiers but the rear was com- 

_ posed of Indian soldiers of the Jat Regiment who told 
the peasants to be firm. This tamasha was meant only 
to frighten them. 


@ 


Neru was arrested in the last week of December 
_ 1931. By January 15 we were also arrested and sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment. When we 
were released after serving our terms Nehru was also 
released. In December {933 he invited prominent 
Congress workers of Allahabad to discuss the political 
situation. The Congress was still an unlawful organisa- 


tion. He wanted us to select a few tahsils of Allahabad 


for fifteen days’ intensive tour to cheer the peasants 
in their hour of distress and deliver the message of the 
Congress. But his condition was that we should not 
carry a single paisa with us. The villagers should offer 
food, but if they did not, then we had to go hungry. 
If they offered shelter for the night; well and good, 
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otherwise we were to sleep under trees. He aiso 
advised us to walk from village to village, not using 
any conveyance. 

Only three of us offered our services — Lal 
Bahadur, Feroze Gandhi and myself. Lal Bahadur 
was allotted Handia tahsil, Feroze Karchhava tahsil 
and myself Phulpur tahsil. Shrinath, Sheo Sewak and 
Sadanand; prominent workers of the three tahsils, 
were to accompany us. 

We started on our journey after receiving a 
thorough briefing from Jawaharlal. We carried a 
blanket and a change of clothes and toilet things in 
a knapsack. We were sure that our tour programme 
would be cut short by arrest. But to our surprise, 
although a police party followed all three of us, each 
of us was able to complete his itinerary. 

The peasants were very busy irrigating their fields. 
But as.soon as they saw the tri-colour they would rush 
tous. We found them neither demoralised nor des- 
pondent in spite of the hardships they had suffered 
during the no-rent campaign in 1932. We planned our 
night-halt in thickly populated villages so that largely- 
attended public meetings could be held in the 
evening. Men, women and children would gather 
at these meetings to hear our speeches, After each 
meeting there were many invitations for dinner and 
shelter. We preferred to spend the nights with pea- 
sants who had suffered in the no-rent satyagraha. 

Nehru was happy and satisfied when we presented 
ourselves before him after completing our fifteen-day 
assignment. For nearly two hours he questioned all 
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three of us in detail on all aspects of village life and 
the after-effects of the no-rent satyagraha. 


D 


NEHRU used to receive a heavy mail, of which a 
. substantial part was in Hindi. Nehru asked me 
to help clear the Hindi letters. It was the end of May 
1938. The day temperature ranged between 115 and 
118 degrees F. When I reached Anand Bhawan at 2 
p.m. as directed, Nehru was in his library on the 
first floor. His table was near the western door, which 
was open. Hot wind was blowing but he sat working 
unperturbed. I read out the important Hindi letters 
and he indicated the gist of answers and asked me to 
write them down. I finished my assigned job in about 
two hours. I followed this routine for nearly a week 
until he left on tour. One day I asked him: “‘Panditji, 
you sit near the open door for hours together facing 
the hot wind. Will this not affect your health?” 

He said: “The seasons are gifts of Nature and men 
should share them alike.” 


& 


Neru visited Europe in 1938. On his return to 
Allahabad many of us called on him. A few minutes 
later Rafi Saheb and Lal Bahadur came in. Nehru 
said: “Hullo, Dr Dollfuss!” Rafi Saheb was puzzled. 
He thought he had been given a nickname and 
enquired: “Why has this new title been conferred on 
me?” 

Jawaharlal said: “No, not on you, Rafi, but on Lal 
Bahadur.” , 

Rafi Saheb did not know who Dr ‘Dollfuss was; 
some of us had heard the name but did not know that 
Dr. Dollfuss was tbe same height as Lal Bahadur. 
Nehru bad met him recently during his visit to 


Czechoslovakia. He told us all about Dr. Dollfuss. 
Rafi Saheb then said: “So, you think Lal Bahadur 
will one day be Foreign Minister in your Swarajya 
Cabinet?” 

“Do not lose heart, Rafi, you will be the Home 
Minister in the Swarajya Cabinet provided Pantji 
spares you,’ Nehru said. Rafi Saheb was then 
Home Minister in Pant’s Cabinet. 


A 


In 1938 the Muslim League stepped up its poison- 
ous propaganda, resulting in communal riots all over 
UP. Allahabad also became a scene of communal 
rioting. The riots continued for many days, with 
considerable loss of life and property. P.N. Gupta, 
a prominent Congress worker, was stabbed whilé he 
was pacifying amob. Nehru rushed to the spot and 
had him moved to hospital. 

‘A Unity Board was set up with Nehru as President, 
myself and Purnima Banerji as Secretaries and K.M. 
Ashraf, Z.A. Ahmed and Sajjad Zahir as members. 
Ashraf was in charge of the Muslim Mass Contact 
Department of the AICC, Ahmad was Secretary of 
the UPCC, and Sajjad Zahir was Secretary of the 
Allahabad City Congress Committee. We used to 
patrol the sensitive areas of the city night and day. 

Unmindful of his own safety Nehru rushed to the 
localities where clashes had taken place. G.B. Pant 
was the Premier (Chief Minister), He was nervous 
for Nehru’s safety, and so were the district officials. 
Nehru told them, “Instead of worrying about my 
safety, please try to save innocent people from being 
stabbed to death. Their safety should be your prime 
concern.” 

Such was the dedicated and inspiring leadership 
Nehru gave to grass-roots workers. 0] 


Challenges of Post-Nehru Era 


C. H. HANUMANTHA RAO 


AWAHARLAL NEHRU laid the foundations for a 

secular, democratic and socialist state in India, in 
keeping with the basic goals of the national movement 
for independence. The constraints under which 
Nehru worked were many and serious: A highly 
stratified, multi-class, miulti-caste, multi-lingual and 
multi-religious social structure; a society largely 
bound by traditional values and attitudes; enormous 
regional diversity characterised, among other things, 
by differences in regard to the levels of socio-econo- 
mic development and the degree of modernisation. 
As a superstructure, we inherited numerous political 
parties wedded to diverse sets of goals and patterns of 
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functioning. The bureaucracy and the administrative 
system inherited from the colonial era were faced 
with the challenge of adjustment to the requirements 
of new India. 

_ Amidst such diverse constraining factors, the unify- 
ing factors holding prospects for social change were 
the national goals of secularism, socialism and demo- 
cracy, and the forces committed to these goals. As 
a leader, Nehru himself became a symbol as well as 
a rallying point for these ideals and forces. He was 
the biggest unifying factor for the movement to 
achieve these goals. He was as mucha rallying point 
in the movement for the realisation of aspirations 
after Independence as Gandhi was in the struggle for 
independence. In both cases, there was direct rap- 
port between the leader and the masses and the party 
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they led became increasingly an instrument in the 
hands of the leaders to organise the people and work 
for the achievement of the goals. 
= Nehru’s biggest asset was the broad consensus that 
was built in the country around these goals even 
before Independence; and his own stature, built largely 
in the course of the struggle for independence, enabl- 
_ ed him to put this consensus into shape by launching 
plans for economic development with the accent on 
social welfare, within a democratic and secular frame- 
work. His work during the 17 years after Indepen- 
dence was concerned essentially with initiating and 
strengthening institutions for achieving these objec- 
tives. ` - 

Considering the constraints under which Nehru had 
to work, his achievements were spectacular. The 
policy of peace and non-alignment in international 
affairs and the path of planned economic development 
stand out prominently among these achievements. 
The Five-Year Plans under his stewardship were 
mainly concerned with building up the necessary in- 
stitutional and physical infrastructure for self-reliant 
growth with social justice. Itis now clear that the 
rate of growth of Gross National Product (GNP) was 
higher in the Nehru era when compared to the post- 
Nehru era. Also, the inequalities in income — in 
both the rural and urban sectors — seem to have 
increased in the post-Nehru,era. The strategy of self- 
reliant growth through import substitution has proved 
to be a success. Shortage of food, foreign exchange 
and savings were considered to be the three major 
constraints to growth in the fifties and the sixties. 
However, thanks to the infrasturcture built and the 
imaginative policies followed in the Nehru era, we 
have now achieved near self-sufficiency in food, the 
saving rate has gone up to a level comparable to that 
in the middle and high income countries, and foreign 
exchange is no longer as serious a constraint as it 
used to be in the early phase of planning. 

However, except for the measures to abolish 
princely states and intermediaries in agriculture 
almost at the dawn of Independence, no significant 
institutional changes were effected towards the redis- 
tribution of assets. The impressive legislation in 
regard to the ceilings on agricultural Jand-holdings, 
for instance, remained largely on paper without any 
direct impact on the distribution of land. The policies 
of the Nehru era, concerned as they were essentially 
with the development of imfrastructure, appeared 
class-neutral. In practice, however, the affluent and 
the influential sections in rural as well as urban areas, 
who have better access to resources, knowledge and 
power, benefited propottionately more than the 
weaker sections from this growth of infrastructure. 
in particular, the rural rich and the dominant castes 
were very much strengthened economically as well as 
` politically. They became ‘vote banks’ and were vir- 

tually in power in most of the States in the sixties. 
This explains, more than anything else, the failure to 
redistribute land from the big land-owners to the 
landless and the marginal farmers. 

The superstructure of “politics of consensus’, whic 
was the characteristic of the Nehru era, was built on 
economic policies which were apparently ‘class- 
neutral’ but in effect strengthened the affluent seg- 
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ments. The ‘politics of consensus’ and the economic 
policy restricted largely to infrastructure development 
pushed the goal of ‘social justice’ or ‘socialism’ very 
much under the carpet. The ‘politics of consensus’ 
itself came under severe strains with the exit of 
Nehru. The emergence of the rural rich who increas- 
ingly sought alliance with obscurantist forces in 
urban areas was a natural outcome of the ‘politics of 
consensus’ and economic policy confined to infra- 
structure development. 

The emergence of the poor, the downtrodden and 
the under-privileged sections (Harijans, Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, minorities, etc.) as a 
force for social change has been the dominant 
characteristic of the socio-political scene in India for 
a decade now. Population growth, the rise in inequa- 
lities in income which has increasingly demonstrated 
to the poor the cornering of benefits by the rich, the 
growth of education and general awareness have con- 
tributed to sustaining and deepening this awareness 
among the poor over this period. In terms of opinion 
formation and consciousness, it -is remarkable that 
the poor and the under-privileged have emerged on 
the Indian scene decisively as a dominant force cut- 
ting across all the known diversities from North to 
South and from East to West. Thus, the greatest 
event of the post-Nehru era has been the rise of the 
poor and the under-privileged of this country against 
economic and social injustices with expectations for 
their betterment through the instrument of staie 
power. 

It should be recognised that the ‘politics of con- 
sensus’ was not the product of the post-Independence 
period, but was inherited from the national movement 
for independence and lasted as long as Nehru lived 
and worked. The logic of development in post- 
Independence India has been such as to put such 
politics under severe strain. A new consensus has to 
be built around the national goals of speedier econo- 
mic growth, removal of poverty and national unity 
and integration. The aspirations of the poor and the 
under-privileged constitute the single largest force 
which can bind the country together despite its 
innumerable diverse and conflicting interests. In fact, 
the country is held together today by sucha force. 
Therefore, for a country as diverse as India, the 
emergence of the poor and the under-privileged as a 
dominant force has become a necessity for its survival 
and growth as a nation, in the absence of the 
‘politics of consensus’ handed down from the move- 
ment for independence. 

Despite the three decades of planned economic 
development, the per capita income of India is among 
the lowest in the world. Worse still, the rate of 
growth of per capita GNP, which is about 1.5 per 
cent per annum, is about the lowest among all 
countries. Except Bangladesh, Burma, Nepal and 
Bhutan bordering us in the sub-continent, we are 
surrounded by countries which have been experiencing 
a much higher rate of growth in per capita income 
than ourselves. Also, despite the differences in politi- 
cal and social systems, economic as well as social 
inequality and the proportion of people below the 
poverty line in these countries are lower than in 
India. It is, therefore, clear that we have failed so far 
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to exploit the tremendous opportunities . available for 
a large country like ours to step up the rate of econo- 
mic growth and consolidate the forces for economic 
and social justice. Without these, it is impossible for 
the country to occupy its rightful place in the comity 
of nations. 

The increase in inequalities is leading to deficiency 
of demand even in regard to essential commodities 
like foodgrains. Owing to deficiency iù domestic 
demand, export orientation to the economy is becom- 
ing increasingly necessary to sustain even the limited 
growth we have been able to achieve ‘Self-reliance’ in 
the true and fundamental sense implies increasing 
absorption of food, labour, equipment and skills 
within the domestic economy for achieving rapid and 
self-sustaining growth. 

The slow growth as well as the adverse distribution 


of benefits is attributable to the emergence of a smail - 


minority of privileged groups which are able to avail 
of the opportunities for growth’ and. corner the 
benefits. These groups consist of big business inter- 
ests, traders, contractors, rich farmers, the highly paid 
and highly organised workers in the Strategic sectors 
of the economy, etc. These groups are able to benefit 
despite extreme inefficiency in the utilisation of the 
available resources and the resulting slow growth, 
because of their bargaining power and access to 
resources and subsidies. The vast majority of the poor 
in the country consisting largely of the rural poor are 
unorganised and have, therefore, benefited least from 
economic growth. There is thus a conflict between 
- the objective of speedier economic growth and better 
aoe! 
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distribution of benefits on the one hand, and the 
interests of these privileged groups on the other. 

The biggest challenge in the 1980s in India is to 
evolve an institutional framework which can énsure 
effective management of the infrastructure build up 
and a proper flow of benefits to the vast masses of the 
unorganised poor. In the ultimate analysis, the latter 
can be ensured through rise in consciousness and 
unity among the poor themselves. The spread of 
education, particularly adult and primary education, 
development of the language press on an autonomous 
basis with state support, use of the public communica- 
tion media for the education of the masses and, above 
all, the democratic process of periodic elections for 
the formation of popular governments are indispens- 
able for this purpose. However, the role of the state 
as vanguard in this process is extremely important. 

The question of institutional framework is not one of 
democracy vs dictatorship. The. problem:is essentially 
one of undertaking a critical review of existing poli- 


_ tical arrangements and the bureaucratic system with a 


view to identifying the elements which have served to . 
retard growth and prevent institutional changes for 
the improvement of the lot of the poor. It is only 
through such concrete identification that it will -be 
possible to think of viable alternative arrangments. It 
is clear, however, that no system is sacrosanct for 
ever and a dynamic system has to adapt itself, to the 
extent necessary, to the requirements of growth and 


‘social justice. 


The contradiction between the prevailing political 
framework and’ the socio-economic goals set for the 
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.fation began to manifest itself soon after the exit of 
Nehru. The present writer had occasion to comment 
on the then emerging situation as follows: 


“There is every evidence to suggest that the diffusion of 
power has crossed the optimum point, Power has become an 
end in itself, amply reflecting itself in corrupt practices. The 
extension of democracy through the diffusion of power has 
become disproportionate to the capacity of the nation to sus- 
tain it without detriment to the objectives of economic deve- 
lopment. Unless the equilibrium is restored, there is every 
reason to believe that these tendencies would discredit the 
democratic system itself and thus pave the way for an autho- 
ritarian regime. 

“The question then is whether there is any way out of the 
present difficulties or whether the country is caught in a 
spider’s web from which there is no escape unless there is a 
big political shake-up induced by forces external to our 
democratic institutions. 

“Economic planning may be compatible with political demo- 
cracy but it is not equally clear whether it is compatible with 
an anarchic multi-party system. No political system can be 
held to be sacrosanct. It has got to be modified and improv- 
ed to suit the specific conditions of each society. A time has 
come when we should seriously review the working of the 
existing set-up and think of the possible alternatives within the 
democratic framework”. (Link January 30, 1966.) 


Certain imperatives are, however, clear from the 
experience of the working of the socio-political system 
in India in the last three decades. The foremost lesson 
is that the three goals of democracy, secularism and 
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socialism are inevitable as well as indivisible. Given 
the social structure as well as the nature and magni- 
tude of the problems faced in India, there is no 
alternative to pursuing these goals simultaneously. In 
view of the prime importance of the goals of speedy 
economic growth and removal of poverty, the demo- 
cratic framework has to be appropriately fashioned, 
to the extent necessary, to subserve these goals. 

Experience has shown that these goals are indivi- 
sible. For instance, it is not possible to ensure justice 
to the poor by dismantling the democratic framework. 
Such a step can harm the very poor for whose service 
the authoritarian framework is employed. The greatest 
danger inherent in such a framework is the loss of 
communication channels between the vast masses of 
the poor and those in authority. The communication 
gap feeds on itself and becomes increasingly serious 
and, in a large and diverse country like India, such a 
gap can inflict the greatest harm on the poor them- 
selves. Similarly, experience has also shown that ob- 
session with the goal of democracy to the neglect of 
other goals can inflict the greatest damage on the 
democratic framework itself. If, in the name of demo- 
cracy, the privileged classes derive maximum. benefits 
to the neglect of the poor, then this is the surest way 
of destroying the democratic framework. LI 


O f Jawaharlal Nenru 


SUDIPTA KAVIRAJ 


AWAHARLAL Nehru lived a life of contradictions, 

one could say, of consistent inconsistency. He was 
an aristocrat converted to socialist ideas. His entry 
into the Congress was in contradiction to what he 
did, once he was in. He did not work his way up the 
party hierarchy from below. He entered it a little 
below the top level sideways, due to his aristocratic 
ancestry, 

Nehru’s non-conformism was full of paradoxes. He 
'was a non-conformist in thought, not in action. He 
defied the Congress’s orthodoxy. He talked of social- 
ism when the Congress was still a deeply conservative 
‘organisation. But the Congress was surprisingly for- 
giving towards his heresies. 

Nehru always disagreed with Gandhi on the abs- 
tract and the fundamental; he always followed him 
when it concerned concrete action. Understandably 
conservative Congressmen were more tolerant of bis 


heresies under these conditions than they would have - 


been otherwise. Nehru renounced the declared ideals 
of his party. {t rewarded him by making him its 
President, and lent him the convenience of its rost- 
rums. Nebru talked of a hypothetical Left consoli- 
dation: The only time it threatened to come into 
‘reality, through the Congress Socialist Party (CSP) 
he stayed scrupulously away from it. 

As the Congress came closer to power, Nehru 
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moved away from his earlier radicalism. So that by 
the time he became the Prime Minister, he had a 
philosophy that admirably suited the Prime Minister 


. of a bourgeois state. He appears as both a socialist 


and a: bourgeois thinker, but both, as it were, at 
wrong times. He was a socialist when he did not haye 
power to translate his ideas into action; when he even- 
tually got it, he was no longer one. His contradictions 
did not cease when he came into office. They merely 
changed form. He excelled in political uses of ambi- 
guity — but curiously, with uninterrupted luck. His 
party enacted land reforms;- its executive supervised 
their disaster., The public sector built up in his time 
was sanctified by socialist rhetoric. Hardly anyone 
missed the fact that they made the growth of Indian 
capitalism easier. Under his leadership the Congress 
declared a socialistic pattern of society as its objec- 
tive. But the ingenuity with which it was pursued led 
to actual increases in inequality. 

In a limited context, Nehru was certainly a success- 
ful politician; but this is not how he looked upon 
himself. He wanted to be much more than a mere 
electoral success, in fact to be the man who began 
building a new India. In this, which would have 
appealed to him as a more worthwhile perspective, he 
largely failed. His success was indistinguishable from 
defeat. What do you make ofa man of this type? 

The trouble in fact is not with Nehru, but with our 
customary ways of understanding his work}. We often 
confuse the two things and think that the trouble 
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lay with him. Certainly, he defied some of the com- | 


mon stereotypes of the Marxists. That did not mean 
that the structure of his actions is inexplicable. I 
shall not suggest here either that Nehru was ‘right’ 
or ‘wrong’. In any case these are difficult questions 
to answer, so persistently difficult that one comes to 
wonder if they are the right questions. Such judge- 
ments are always problematic, and they make sense 
strictly within limited and specified initial assump- 
tions. Whether Nehru was ‘right’ or ‘wrong’ will 
depend on which angle your judgements are made 
from, and what you think Nehru set out to do. 

I shall be concerned here with certain well-known 
models of judging Nehru, and making sense of what 
he did to Indian politics. These are all Leftists’ 
models. Surely there are other stereotypes of Nehru 
current among the Right, or among liberals. An 
exercise about how these models stand in sets or in 
relation to each other will no doubt be very interes- 
ting. But here we are not concerned with them. 


Three ways of looking at Nehru are quite common ` 


among Leftists. All of them seem to have misleading 
implications, and sometimes entail dangerous corol- 
larics, Their authors can hold on to them because 
they do not see clearly where the logic of their argu- 
ments would lead them. if followed rigorously. . I shall 
go into these briefly and suggest that an assessment 
of Nehru ought perhaps to be made along different 
lines. 

For analytical simplicity we shal! leave out some of 
the finer differences of nuance within each of these 
positions. The first thesis states that Nehru was a 


common hypocrite, and considers this an historical ` 


analysis of his system; the second regards Nehru as 
the “Chiang Kai-shek of India”, the creator of a state 
that is utterly subservient to imperialism; the third 
makes out a case that Nehru was a serious socialist, 
say, somewhat like Castro, regrettably lacking his 
. political will and his party instrument.’ Rejection 
of all these suggestions Jeads one to the thesis that 
Nehru was none of these, and to suspect cautiously 
that he may in fact have been Nehru. This essay will 


then go into some implications of this startling dis- 


covery. 
I 


Tis common among Left intellectuals to talk of 

Nehru’s ‘bad faith’. He did not redeem his pledges. 
Land reforms ‘were enacted. on paper, frustrated in 
practice. He claimed to be a socialist,’ but presided 
over the growth of-a massive capitalist construction 
and a stable bourgeois institutional framework. The 
only way to characterise his work is fo regard it as 
politically hypocritical. l 

Obviously, this is too uncomplex to be quite an 
explanation; also, this does not decide matters etther 
way in terms of a serious historical reading of Nehru, 
First, his adherence to socialism is itself not simple. 
If we mean by socialism, the Marxist theory, in that 
case, his adherence to it was never quite complete.’ 
If socialism is taken in a wider, far more diffuse sense, 
then its evidence becomes much less decisive.* True, 
at the Faizabad session of the Congress (1937), he 
declared: himself a socialist, and not one of the in- 
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effectual humanist variety, but one who believed i 
its “scientific economic’ version. Only apparently dot 
this appear asa categorical statement. Actually, 
leaves room for some concealed ambiguity. Even i 
his early, comparatively radical days, he may hav 
meant it as an adherence to radical Fabianism, c 
ordinary social democracy or orthodox Marxism. 
think what he meant was actually a curious but nc 
inexplicable combination of these. Nehru, at leas! 
never claimed to be a Communist, or to have share 
a fundamental framework with them. It is not prope 
to accuse Nehru of promising a revolution in th 
Marxist sense, and then going back on it. Wher 
was this promise? One can extract a ‘promise’ of thi 
kind by twisting his texts by the arm — by ove 
Marxianising his early writings to heighten the subse 
quent sense ofa ‘betrayal’, But one should not b 
surprised when such ‘promises’ are not ‘kept’. 

A ‘theory’ of hypocrisy then does not explai 
history. At best it proves that Nehru was a bad mar 
Since there is no assurance in history that only saint 
will govern . nations, this argument is less than dec’ 
Sive. Are we saying when we refer deprecatorily t: 
Nehru as a hypocrite, that other politicians are not 
Or, that politics should be done only by individual 
entirely above moral reproach? Is history affected b 
what we think about the moral eligibility of states 
men? This may indicate my own preference fo 
certain types of individuals. It means that had 
known him I would not Have invited him to dinner 
But it is not apparent that this would have put hin 
into serious trouble. 

Other corollaries can be more serious. Saying tha 
Nehru deceived his people raises other problems o 
explanation. Assuming that he did so, so did man: 
other statesmen of the Third World countries — wit! 
far less success. If one goes by official pronounce 
ments, there is hardly a Third World state which i 
not suffering under some kind of socialism or othe 
Most of their rulers make generous use of social 
ist rhetoric, most of them enjoy much shorter stay 
in power than Nehru did. Nkrumah, to take 
serious example, hada shorter tenure and an inglo1 
ious end. Most of these rulers were overthrown b 
one of two factors: imperialist intervention or popula 
discontent turning into effective revolt. This seems t 
suggest that-there were some other aspects of Nehru’ 
strategy that are not totally explained by a “theory’ 
of hypocrisy: and these aspects of his strategy wer 
not common to those of the less fortunate leaders o 
the Third World. Of course there can be other o 
complementary explanations of this difference. On 
argument is that the objective level of capitalist deve 
lopment in these countries was lower than in. India 
Another can be that the regimes collapsed because o 
a rise in unsupportable expectations caused by use o 
irresponsible rhetoric, because they used rhetoric a 
substitute for policy. Experience shows that pur 
rhetoric unsupported by policy structures is neve 
successful. Post-colonial societies cannot be fed o 
nice words for long. 

Those who would explain thirty years of successfu 
bourgeois domination by Nehru’s deception some 
times argue that Nehru was simply more crafty tha 
the others. This is an abstract statement, and hard! 
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an explanation. It suggests an interesting corollary. It 
takes two sides to make a successful deception. Nehru 
may have tried a simple confidence trick on his 
people. But why did they believe him? Several feat- 
ures of the historical situation impart a particularly 

intriguing quality to this process. , 
In the early fifties, the Indian nation was not poli- 
tically disarmed. The freedom struggle had mobilised 
them, though unevenly and very imperfectly at times. 
These were the people who were able to see through 
the British deception about self-government. They 
could find out they were not ruling themselves, though 
the British pretended that they were. Why could they 
not see through a similar structure of false conscious- 
ness? Why could they not see that they were not pro- 
gressing towards social justice, though Congress pro- 
paganda told them they were? Other Third World 
nations were not more deeply mobilised.6 Other 
nations were not more literate. If they could find 
out, why not Indians? We can see now where this 
argument will eventually lead us. Nehru or the Con- 
gress may-have deceived the Indian masses; but 
equally certainly, the masses allowed themselves to 
be deceived. Nehru may have been exceptionally 
subtle (though it is really difficult to see how this 


simple device of calling things by wrong namés can ` 


be called an act of subtlety). For this trick to pass, 
however, the Indian electorate had to be uncommonly 
unintelligent. Whatever form you put this in, the 
theory of Nehru’s bad faith is hardly complimentary 
to the people he led. a 
Another objection can be advanced against this 


proposition.. It assumes a highly individualistic thesis 
about how politics or history is made. History, it 
implies, is made by a handful of leaders. They can 
do whatever.they please with other people and with 


‘situations. Itis hardly necessary to point out that 


this has little in common with the Marxist reading 
of history. And this too is an indecisive argument, 
because it begs the question: if one set of intellectuals 
influence people so greatly, why not another set of 
intellectuals with better or more correct historical 
ideas? Left ideas were not unfamiliar to Indian poli- 
tics. But why did the people not use the alternative 
intellectual consultancy open to them? The Indian 
people were warned. But they preferred to be deceiv- 
ed. 

Yet, the hypocrisy theory contains some elements 
of truth, though in a distorted from.” When Nehru 
built up’a bourgeois institutional framework in India 
and called it a preparation for socialism, why did the 
Indian electorate not object to it? The simplest answer 
is that this did not appear to them as deception. 
Ordinary individuals make philosophical judgements. 
They interpret the raw events of history, through con- 
cepts and received judgements through an implicit 
conceptual structure. So, the concepts through which 
they sought to make sense of Nehru’s policies trans- 
formed their meaning in their eyes. In one sense, 
the problem still remains one of the deception of the 
Congress regime. But its terms and its constitution 
will change. It should be approached less from the 
side of the Congress; more from the side of their 
collective target, the more complex problem of 
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. establishing the structure of their consciousness, 
and the historic conditions which sustain it. Once 
you re-frame the question this way, it becomes a 
problem of ideology. 


H 


Two more serious models of interpreting Nehru 
were developed in the theoretical literature of 
Indian Communists. Let us turn to them.? After 
independerice the Communists worked on a theory 
the condensed expression of which was the phrase 
“Nehru isthe Chiang Kai-shek of India”. Several 
variations were played on this theme. It was con- 
stantly modified with gestures of extreme empiricism, 
a continual shamefaced and defensive adjustment to 
the latest developments. Only in the sixities did the 
theorists of the post-split CPI canonise another model 
with the implicit concurrence of some Soviet obser- 
_vers./0, Theoretically, however, we shall note a curi- 
ous similarity between them. They came out with 
very different judgements of Nehru’s role. But they. 
share common pre-suppositions. 

In the late forties there was an intense reaction 
inside the CPI to P.C.. Joshi’s line of cooperation 
with nationalist leaders. At its Second Congress at 
Calcutta in 1948, the CPI decided, against general 
evidence, that it could attempt an overthrow of 
Nehru’s Government through a classical insurrection. 
The political theses of the congress saw Nehru as no 
different from a Chiang Kai-shek or a syigman 
Rhee.. This judgement was not exclusively the CPI’s 
own. Official statements of the Cominform endorsed 
this view. The first major ideological document of 
the Cominform declared that there were only two 
camps in the post-war world, the camps of imperial- 
ism and socialism." Accordingly, there were essenti- 
ally two paths of social evolution, through capitalist 
or socialist policy choices. Zhdanov’s thesis left no 
room for a margin in the middle. What is more signi- 


ficant, it left no room for internal differentiation or- 


complexity inside each model. It was not merely 
that countries must be either socialist or capitalist 
(a sound proposition); but a country being capitalist 
was left with only one strategic path open before it 
(which,.as events proved, was much less so). 

The political thesis of the CPI at its Second Con- 
gress (1948) applied this general theory of contradic- 
tions on a world scale to the specific case of India.!* 
It was not, asis often made out, entirely a result of 
Indian Communists’ lack of originality. And it was 
not only the Soviet theorists of the Cominform who 
subscribed to this view. Chinese Communist leaders, 


fresh from their successful united front experiment, _ 


paradoxically, underwrote -this strategy. Popular 
movements that broke out in India in the post-war 
period which the Communists misread as signals for 
a ‘prairie fire’ were not organised initially by the 
CPI. They were largely spontaneous. Most of them 
grow around the long-standing anti-feudal demands 
of the peasantry who thought they would be able to 


_ drive a bargain in circumstances of weakening state 
authority. These movements were not created by the 


Communists. Yet without them they would not have 
become what they eventually did. The Congress was 
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already organising a demobilisation of its movements, 
preparatory to coming to office. In the absence of 
willing organisers, the Communists were able to get: 
inside them, and turn them into their movements. 
Surely this was a fateful turn in those movements in 
terms of their leadership and social character. After 
the Communists captured their leadership they came 
to have a far more pronounced social content than 
they otherwise would have had. A movement is not © 
an objective thing, in the sense that it would have 
been the same, irrespective of who led it. Capture 
of its leadership may depend on contingencies; but 
establishment of a leadership determines its character. 
If the Congress had led these movements instead of 
the Communists, these would have been different ex- 
pressions of a different kind of protest. 

Marx says somewhere that the task of the his- 
torian of ideas is three-fold. First, he must under- 
stand the logical coherence of the ideas of a parti- 


` cular group. Secondly, he must judge whether- these 


ideas were right or wrong-relative to their objects of 
knowledge. But finally, and most significantly, even 
though the ideas are in his judgement wrong, he must 
enquire why those people had necessarily to think 
precisely on those lines, and not on others.3 In more 
modern language, he must find out why that line of 
reasoning appeared the most plausible to them in 
preference to all other.14 In the study of political 
groups too it is essentia] to do this third exercise: to 
find out why at a particular time, at a particular con- 
juncture in their history, the Communists found that 
particular line the most plausible. 

Politics of a Communist party is different from 
others’ in one respect. It is more theoretical. Com- 
munist judgements about. concrete- situations are 
always made through an assumed primacy of the 
theoretical general line of the movement as a whole. 
The Indian assessment of Nehru was therefore largely 
derived from the Cominform theory about the world. 
The Cominform argument was simple. Societies that 
achieved independence from colonial rule were of two 
types. They could either stay within the international 
capitalist division of labour; or, exist out of it altoge- 
ther. For those .who remained within the world 
capitalist structure, the options were limited and would 
continuously narrow down. Out of necessity of this 
structure they would be reduced to mere satellites of 
the imperialist powers. This was. derived from the 
classical Leninist argument about colonies. The inner 
logic of the system made the metropolitan countries 
require colonies, and made the agricultural ex-colonial 
countries require dependénce on the metropolitan 


ones. Ifa post-colonial country chose to remain 


inside the capitalist world structure, it would be too 
dependent economically to protect its political -sover- 
eignty. The Cominform theorists, it must be said in 
favour, were interested more in understanding: the 
historical logic of the situation,-less in the variations 
between specific cases, They could not see how, 
given the structure of world capitalism, the post- 
colonial countries could attain political sovereignty 
without a socialist social formation, that is, withdraw- 
‘ing entirely from the structure of world capitalism.15 
Once you start from these premises, the CPI Second 


Congress (1948) assessment of Nehru followed. logic- 
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ally. India’s independence was fake. At bottom, the 
Nehru Government was a government of sell-out to 
imperialism, in exchange for slightly better economic 
wages for this servitude. The Indian bourgeoisie had 
become junior partners in colonial enterprise. British, 
or for some, American, interests still totally domina- 
ted ail economic decisions. Independent bourgeois 
government was a screen. They were ruling for 
imperialists by proxy.16 

Several corollaries flow out of this. If all this was 
true, one could not expect the Nehru Government 


seriously to try to industrialise the country, and pull. 


out of domination by Western capital. He could not 
but be interested in what the Communists now call 
anti-imperialist strategy. He must work towards being 
a satellite. Becoming a satellite has a double meaning 
in Communist literature. It meant a renunciation of 
political sovereignty as a result of economic depend- 
ence. Secondly, it meant that Nehru would not merely 
beg for tied aid from the West, but also join the 
Western military pacts against Communist states. 
Characterisation of Nehru as India’s Chiang assumed 
all this. Some other incidental things would follow if 
he had to be a member of the distinguished club of 
satellite rulers. You are inno kind of job security 
as a puppet ruler. The perks are nice, the tehure 
somewhat uncertain. You may have to leave af an 
uncivilly short notice either because internal dissent 
made your position untenable, or for some reason not 
always explained to you, you may have to be replaced 
by someone more eligible for your employers’ designs. 
Satellite rulers had to be content after retirement with 
little night clubs in the less reputable parts of Paris or 
London, after the inherently uncertain tenure was 
over, assuming of course they got out in one piece. 
Indian Marxists assigned this role to Nehru in the 
late forties. Nehru did not oblige them. But this led 
to interesting developments in theory. What if Nehru 
does not appear to be a Chiang? However, this was 
hardly a problem for dialecticians’ who can see the 
_ difference between appearance and reality. Empiricists 
may be blinded by the immediate, by a stray independ- 
ent policy for a year or two, or in this sector or that, 
but not Marxists. Marxists were dble to see things in 
their long term. In the short run, Nehru seemed to 
follow policies aimed at a relative independence from 
imperialism. In the long run, he was sure to collapse, 
and betray the nation. So we should do two things. 
We should wait confidently for his eventual betrayal. 


Meanwhile we interpret as betrayal policies which: 


were admittedly not so now, but were bound to be- 
come so in future. Inthe twenties, M.N. Roy had 
stuck heroically to his theory that the Congress would 
betray the national movement. When this failed to 
happen at one point, it made him doubly certain that 
this would happen in future. The Congress leaders 
were pretending to lead the movement in the actual 
act of betraying it; they were simply being more 
crafty; they were therefore more dangerous than even 
the simply comprador elements.?” 

Marxists had this sure device to protect them from 
facts of political life: the idea of the long run. You 
can fortify yourself against any run of facts since the 
definition of the short run is left open. No one has, 
fortunately, defined the ultimate length of the short 
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run, after which you can take cover behind it. Another 
magic principle was the difference between appearance 
and reality, which, on Marx’s own account, makes 
the business of science necessary. If what happened 
were really what happened, the world would not need 
science. Only ostensibly was Nehru a nationalist: m 
reality he was an extraordinarily crafty agent of 
imperialism. Differences between bim and Chiang 
made him not better, but worse than Chiang. 

As it turned out, Nehru did not oblige the 
Marxists. Against all rules of human history that 
were valid during the Zhdanov period, he starred 
deceptive, confusing, impermissible initiatives which 
the basic laws of human history strictly prohibited 
him from taking. His initiatives in the Korean War 
settlement fell within these prohibitions. Asa crafty 
agent of imperialism, he seemed to take a hand in ifs 
peace settlement. As a crafty imperialist agent, his 
was one of the first governments to recognise People's 
China. He was in favour of unseating Chiang’s 
Government in the Security Council — something 
that only an extraordinarily crafty Chiang could 
think of doing. He refused to join the Western 
military blocs and made his initial experiments in 
non-alignment, evidently with the sole purpose of 
deluding progressive humanity. Being armed with 
the tools of dialectic, the Communists immediately 
realised that this was merely 2 more crafty form of 
alignment. 

Certain other questions were attendant on this early 
reading of Nehru’s Government. After Nehru’s 
assumption of office, serious differences emerged bet- 
ween him and Patel and the two sections of Congress- 
men they led. These disagreements were over large 
issues. They were about non-alignment, about indus- 
trial policy, the extent of growth of the public sector 
and curbs on the private, about the Hindu Code 
legislation, about nationalisation and compensation 
policy, about the Constitutional provisions over 
Directive Principles, about friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union and China.!8 Marxists at that time 
dismissed these differences with contempt. These did 
not, in their view, have any relation with class ana- 
lysis of Indian politics.19 Nehru and Patel belonged 
to the Congress — the party of bourgeois-landlord 
interests. It followed that both of them were their 
political representafives. Since a class has only one 
set of options before it, it followed that these were 
simply factional squabbles. However significant 
ostensibly or in the conscjousness of the acting sub- 
jects, they were not so in essence. Simply, Nehru and 
Patel were power-loving men. Each wanted his own 
small coterie to rule. At best this was a difference 
between ministerialists and men of organisation — 
the way most Congressmen looked upon it. It did 
not matter which set of people actually did the ruling. 
The logic of the objective situation was so over- 
whelming that whoever ruled, they would have ruled 
the same way. Only there might be minor differences 
of accent and style. Nehru’s speeches were better 
drafted. 

Eventually this mode of analysing Nehru came to 
have surprising consequences. Making the nationa- 
lists’ options too narrow — being either Ho Chi 
Minh or Diem — it unwittingly cleared the ground 
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for just the reverse theory. As Nehru’s deviation 
from the patterned-expectations about satellite leaders 
continued far too long, and could not be treated as 
aberrations, it made for a simple overturning of the 
case. Since there was no other way to be a bourgeois 
leader except becoming a Syngman Rhee and since 
Nehru obviously was no Syngman Rhee, other 
Marxists started asking themselves first softly, later 
with increasing confidence, was Nehru a bourgeois 
leader after all? It was-not simply their fault, or their 
innate revisionist tendencies. The way the question 
was posed, it left them no other answer. 

There was a logical necessity in the former position 
that the moment the model was discredited there 
would be an immediate tendency to move towards its 
polar opposite. Historically, though, this took.a long 
time to happen. -The second (Chiang) model did not 
give way suddenly. It died a long and painful death. 
_ . By the end of 1950 the insurrection had failed. 

Failure on all fronts, of all variations of the insurrec- 
tionist strategy obliged the CPI to rethink its strategic 
theory. It did not do so immediately. But a change 
in its policies came in all the same. This was done 
in instalments. First, it was argued that the timing 
was wrong, but not the programme. The party was 


~ justified in doing everything that brought it to the 


verge of disaster. 
some other time. 

Later, it was admitted that some of the assumptions 
about Indian politics were themselves seriously faulty. 
The legitimacy of the Nehru Government, for one, 


Only it should have been done 


was not so low as was supposed. Still later, Marxists’ 


started looking for possible reasons why this was so. 
The legitimacy of the Nehru Government was not _ 
eroded to the extent expected, because it was not the 
kind of government it was held to be.2° Jt was an 
independent state. The Congress leaders like Nehru 
wished it to remain independent, and to ward off the 
fate of a South Korea. It was a curious form of sub- 
servience to the US to place hurdles across the path 
of its global strategy. At least, the US, on its part, 
distinctly disliked it. 

But the Communists came to these conclusions 
reluctantly, fighting every inch of the way, forced. 
mainly by events. In early 1950 some readers of the 
Crossroads had suggested a reassessment of Nehru’s 
foreign policy. They were rebuked into silence for 
confusing the apparent with the real. Non-alignment 
was alignment turned hypocritical. 

However, at the CPI’s Third Congress at. Madurai 


(1954), it was admitted that Nehru’s foreign policy 


was “progressive”; but his internal policy was still 
regarded as reactionary — creating endless difficulties 
for the generally holistic modes of Marxist thinking. 
This was not a model of logical elegance. 

For the next ten years two dissenting sides were’ to 
pull this “mixed” thesis towards opposite notions of 
coherence. The Leftists inside. CPI argued that a 
reactionary home policy implied the existence of a 
reactionary foreign policy too. The Rightists argued 
that if a government followed a progressive . foreign 
policy, it followed that its domestic policies which sup- 
ported its international relations must also be progres-. 
sive. One of these, either the domestic or the foreign 
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policy, was an illusion. An uneasy truce between 
these two extremes was maintained by a minority 
centrist leadership for ten years of increasing bitter- 
ness. Curiously, the result of this pragmatic com- 
promise between opposed party factions came sur- 
prisingly close to a correct assessment of the Indian 
situation, though expressed perhaps in erroneous 
categories. This curious truce was broken by the 
split in 1964 — to everybody’s satisfaction. 

- The Chiang hypothesis was finally given up in the 
mid-fifties. For a short period the CPI stabilised on a 
view which I find remarkably more reasonable than 
all others put forward. Though the leadership ex- 
pressed them in the usually accepted categories of the 
time, ones that tended occasionally to deflect the 
political debate into other secondary issues, this 
model stressed the fact that Nehru’s overall policy 
was one of contradictions. Yet, if properly controlled, 
it was also remarkably successful.” (To be Continued) 
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Secularism: A Heritage to Defend 


D. R. GOYAL oe 


ou do not have to be an idol-worshipper to re- 
member Nehru today. Every day something 
happens that compels your mind to recall a man exer- 
ting every nerve to pull his countrymen out of the 
morass of superstition, to debunk the ‘bullock-cart 
mentality’ and to instil in them the confidence that 
they could shape their own destiny. He was a man far 
above his peers, loved and adored by the millions, 
respected and honoured the world over as the pas- 
sionate voice of peace and freedom; a man who could 
claim willing suspension of all disbelief and scepticism 
from his people. But he was a man who struggled 
and fought out of his system the temptation of be- 
coming a Caesar because he believed that would spell 
disaster for the India to the building of which the best 
men of his generation had dedicated themselves. Thus 
he came to be known as the maker of modern India, 
_ the promoter of the scientific temper and a secular 
outlook, the builder of democratic traditions and 
structure, the single-minded campaigner for peace and 
social justice. ` 
And what kind of tribute is being paid to him 
now? Nehru is fast being relegated to the position of 
a god in tbe.pantheon, good enough for incense- 
burning but not for emulation. His guide and mentor, 
Gandhi, had earlier been pusheď into that crowd — 
ironically during the life-time of Jawaharlal himself. 
The self-styled Gandhians had drained the life out of 
the Mahatma’s thought and kept it as a memento. 
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Nehru allowed it to happen. Now if seems Nehru’s 
memory is being overtaken by a kind of nemesis. 
Those who claim copyright over his thought and 
legacy are making no better use of it than do school- 
boys of stray quotations for competition essays or 
elocution contest speeches. 

How would Nehru feel in the midst of the thick 
fragrant smoke of the numerous Aeayans and yagnas 
and poojas that fill the Indian air today? These prac- 
tices are not new to this country. For centuries have 
we wallowed in superstition and. allowed our destiny 
to be a plaything in the hands of astrologers, sooth- 
sayers and charlatans. Nehru seemed to be India’s 
leap out of that darkness and the whole country 
appeared to rejoice in joining his great adventure of 
Shaping the future through human endeavour. With 
Nehru gone we have fallen back into the old pit of 
darkness. No more are the stream of history, the 
clash of world forces, the factors of socio-economic 
development, etc., subjects of discussion in high 
quarters, among the decision-makers and wielders of 
power. The country has yet to hear a strong voice 
raised against this conspiracy of antediluvianism 
while every ounce of credibility that the high and 
mighty possess is being pressed into its service. 

One is reminded of Jawaharlal’s speeches during 
the 1962 election campaign. It had been declared by 
the pundits and priests that the eight-planet conjunc- 
tion was a malevolent sign and that yaguas should be 
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performed to avert the impending calamity, People 
all over the country, gripped by fear created by such 
propaganda, were being persuaded to join what were 
called Ashtagraha yagnas. Nehru made it a point to 
debunk it in all his election speeches, so that the 
campaign became, simultaneously with winning votes, 
education of the common man to be free from super- 
stition. The attitude might have cost the Congress a 
‘few ‘seats — at least one defeated candidate did men- 
‘tion itas a factor — but the people were given a 
protective dose against the onslaught of obscuranti§m. 
Even when the highly emotive question of ban on 
cow-slaughter was thrust into the election arena in the 
very first general election after Independence he did 
not quail before it but placed it squarely in perspec- 
tive. “The agitation for the ban on cow slaughter is 
based on sentiment”, he said and added, “The ques- 
tion in whether India is a political or a religious 
nation.” How many self-styled inheritors of the Nehru 
legacy have the courage to adopt that attitude? 

. Nehro’s unreserved repudiation of ritual and 
superstition did not succeed in curing society of- these 
weaknesses, but it did have a salutary effect: people 
dared not flaunt them as virtues — as they do now. 
To preach atheism was none of his business; he was 
no philosophical crusader. He was only doing his 
duty as a secular Jeadér to keep a multi-culture, multi- 
religious nation free from unnecessary and unwarrant- 
ed tension. Under his influence political leaders and 
members of the administration generally refrained 
from flaunting their distinctive religious marks and 
people generally tended to come closer to each other 
as Indians and as human beings. When ritualism gets 
encouragement by association with it of powerful 
politicians, it no longer remains a private affair con- 
fined to the holy precincts of shrines: it goes ahead 
and enters police stations and even courts of justice. 
Inevitably the defenders of civil peace and dispensers 
of justice begin to be identified, with religion and the 
spirit of secularism takes flight. And we come across 
situations where one community feels closer to the 
administration while another feels alienated. That is 
not the kind of free India which Tagore or Gandhi or 
Nehru had visualised. 

It was Nehru’s way, in fighting communalism, to 
catch the bull by the horns. Communalism, he khew 
from experience, was the creed of cowards. When 
challenged in the open it could not stand up. Those 
who today talk of the difficulties on account of an 
interim regime’s softness to communal elements and 
seek to use it as an alibi for failure to tackle the 
problem would do’ well to contemplate in what 
circumstances Nehru had to lead the country. 

He had inherited dn administrative machine from 
the British which had become used to looking upon 
the country’s population as blocks of religious com- 
munities rather than as a nation. The bloodshed 
which accompanied Partition had warped the think- 
ing of large masses of people besides creating the 
gigantic problem of rehabilitating the uprooted. His 
own colleagues had lost their Gandhian moorings and 
started toying with the idea of providing a Hindu 
chauvinist base to nationalism. 

Encouraged by all these developments, the RSS was 
dreaming ofa take-over. Golwalkar’s speech at the 
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Ramlila grounds in December 1947 had the ring of 


Hitler on the eve of his last putsch. In the upper 
echelons of the Sangh there were serious discussions 
on. plans for a take-over. It was no idle dream. There 
were active links between the RSS top brass and a 
section of the Congress leadership and bureaucracy. 
The latter had been led to believe, through subtle 
suggestions and innuendo, that the Muslims had 
hatched a conspiracy to blow up the Capital and 
continue aggression till they established control over 
the whole of India. It wasa fantastic cock-and-bull 
story but many important Cabinet colleagues of Nehru 
believed it and went to the extent of recommending 
that RSS be allowed to become part of the Congress. 

While his colleagues were thus planning to meet 
the communal challenge through compromise Nehru 
put his foot down. Earlier to that he had personally 


rushed into the midst of a frenzied mob which was 


looting and burning shops in Connaught Place. He 
did it in disregard of security advice and in the 
teeth of Oppositionby the bureaucrats. What he did 
gave a new orientation to many in the police and the 
administration generally. If the Prime Minister of the 
country risks his very life to protect the minorities, 
those who hoped and wished to work with him had 
to take secularism serjously. ‘ 

' While there was Jawaharlal at the head of the 
administration, there was Gandhi among the people 
fighting furiously against mass anger and frustration. 
Gandhi actually fell victim to the poison which he 
was struggling to purge out of the system. The victim 
could as well have been Jawaharlal. There were many 
attempts on his life. 

The martyrdom of the Mahatma shocked thenation 
into sanity -Nehru’s voice. began to be heard with 
greater attention as realisation dawned of the kind of 
disaster communal thinking could bring in its train. 
People changed because Nehru stood firm and faced 
the calamity with courage. He said: “‘Great as this man 
of God was in his life, he has been great in his death, 
and I have not the shadow of a doubt that by his 
death be has served the great cause as he served it 
throughout his life... He would chide us if we merely 
mourn. That is a poor way of doing homage to him. 
The only way is to express our determination, to 
pledge ourselves anew, to conduct ourselves in a 
befitting manner and to dedicate ourselves to the 
great task which he undertook and which he accomp- 
lished to such a large extent.” 

He declared the resolve to root out the evil: “It is 
clear....that this happening, this tragedy, is not 
merely the isolated act of a mad man. This comes 
out of a certain atmosphere of violence and hatred 
that has prevailed in this country for many months 
and years and more especially in the past few 
months. That atmosphere envelopes us and surrounds 
us and if we are to serve the cause he put before us 
we have to face this atmosphere, to combat it, to 
struggle against it and root out hatred and violence.’’ 

What the present-day leadership has to face are 
tragedies of much smaller magnitude but call for the 
Same measure of courage and clarity. The slow- 
motion response to Moradabad reminds us that our 
leaders have moved far from Gandhi and Nehru. 
This is what we are up against.) 
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Turkey 7 
Junta Tyranny 


SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


T=: five generals who took power on September 
12 in Turkey made no effort to conceal their 
aims: General Evren — Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces, swiftly promoted to the rank of 
““Chief of State” after the coup d’etat—declared that 
his purpose was to “restore order” in the streets of 
Turkey’s cities and to impose on the population a 
“programme of economic stabilisation” that spells 
austerity for the working population in the towns and 
villages and increased profits for the Turkish trusts 
and the multinational corporations. 

In the months and weeks preceding the take-over, 
which the Western press praised as an attempt to 
“save democracy”, the political and social struggles in 
Turkey had reached fever-pitch. The left-wing trade- 
union federation — the Confederation of Revolution- 
ary Trade Unions — was gaining new members, 
promoting strikes in every vital field of activity, 
including the clothing industry, the steel industry, etc. 
At the same time, the neo-fascist ‘‘commandos” of 
Colonel Turkes’s “‘Nationalist Action Party” had 
been waging a virtual civil war. against the Left, 
murdering working-class militants and progressive 
intellectuals every day — and various far Left groups 


were answering in kind. The Army hierarchy used - 


the resulting climate of terror and imsecurity as an 
excuse to intervene, brutally overthrowing the con- 
servative minority government of Suleyman Demirel: 

As a result, the National Security Council — con- 
sisting of the five generals who command the coun- 
try’s armed forces — assumed absolute control, 
extending martial law, already in force over part of 
the country for nearly two years, to the entire national 
territory. . Lo 

The first measures of the junta were particularly 
tough: all strikes were declared illegal and the more 
dynamic trade unions, those belonging to the DISK 
{Confederation of Revolutionary Trade Unions) were 
suspended “temporarily”, while many of their leaders 
were either arrested and sent to jail or placed under 
house arrest. Almost all the country’s organisations 
— economic, professional or simply cultural — were 
also suspended “temporarily”. 

The elected Parliament was disbanded by fiat of 
the National Security Council. Dozens of Parliament 
members were placed under house-arrest and the 
Jeaders of the country’s four main political parties — 
Suleyman Demirel of the conservative, pro-business 
“Justice Party’, Bulent Ecevit of the social-demo- 
cratic “People’s Republican Party’, Necmettin 
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Erbakan of the Islamic fundamentalist “‘National 
Salvation Party”, and Alpasian Turkes of the neo- 
fascist “Nationalist Action Party? — were placed 
under “‘protective custody.” 

A month later — in the middle of October — the 
two “‘moderate’ leaders, Demirel and Ecevit, were 
set free with the understanding that no serious 
charges would be brought against them. The two 
“extremist” politicians — the Muslim fundamentalist 
Erbakan and the neo-fascist Turkes — were kept 
under lock and key and are expected to stand trial 
on charges of “using religion for sectarian‘political 
ends” (in the case of Erbakan) and “setting the peo- 
ple against each other and inciting them to mas- 
sacre” {in the case of Turkes). 

The military regime’s harsh attitude toward Er- 
bakan was no surprise. His attempt to win popularity 
by appealing to Islamic sentiment, especially in the 
tural areas, was particularly irritating to the Army 


‘leaders who areimbued with the principles of secu- 


larism that were at the foundation of the lay Re- 
public of Turkey when it was created following a war 
of national independence in 1923. 

At the same time, the upsurge of the “Islamic 
Revolution”’ in neighbouring Iran had thrown a 
scare into the American military circles that exert pre- 
dominent influence in Ankara — and Erbakan had be- 
come the symbol of that tendency in Turkey, 
although the Muslim clergy in this lay Republic has 
no real power and the equivalent of the Iranian 
“ayatollahs” do not exist. 
°” Erbakan — an engineer who looks more like an 
American businessman than like another Khomeini 
— alarmed the pro-American Turkish establishment 
and Washington itself a few weeks before the coup 
by sponsoring a resolution in Parliament that con- 
demned the pro-Israel and generally “pro-Western” 
orientation of the Government’s foreign policy, and 
called for the resignation of Divisional’s Foreign 
Minister. His resolution — which was backed not 
only by the few deputies of his own small party, but 
also by those of the main opposition group, the Left- 
centre People’s Republican Party — was actually 
approved by a majority of deputies and the foreign 
minister accordingly resigned. 

A few weeks later, Erbakan addressed a mass 
“Islamic” rally in the provincial city of Konya — 
and many of his followers went so far as to refuse to 
join in the singing of the national anthem, the official 
hymn of the lay Republic. After the coup, it was to 
be expected that Erbakan would be one of the main 
targets of the junta. 

The military regime’s action against the neo- 
fascist leader, retired Colonel Turkes — whose well- 
armed and well-trained partisans had been spreading 
terror and bloodshed with impunity throughout the 
country for many months — was more problematical. 
Turkes — an admirer of Hitler, who preaches the 
“superiority of the Turkish race”? and the “recon- 
quest” of whole areas, now mostly part of the USSR, 
that once belonged to the old Ottoman Empire — is 
known to have quite a few followers in the Armed 
Forces, especially among the younger, lower-ranking 
officers. In a televised speech delivered just after the 
military take-over, Evren made a few veiled ref- 
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erences to a sharp behind-the-scenes power-struggle 
between the “moderate Army leaders and the neo- 
fascist faction. That tug-of-war seems to have been 
decided at least for the moment — in favour of the 
so-called ‘’centrist”? group led by Evren who believes 
in a conservative regime with a strong executive that 
would nevertheless preserve some of the basic forms 
of parliamentary democracy. Eas 

The indictment of Turkes also indicafes that the 
United States — whose CIA is widely believed to 
have funded Turkes’s neo-fascist movement — has 


' finally decided to drop its troublesome protege on the- 
grounds that his murderous activities are a “de-| 


stabilising? influence ina country as strategically 
‘located as Turkey at a moment when the Middle East 
is erupting. l 


The hand of Washington in the September 12 coup 


was blatantly evident. News of the- event was first 
given to the world press, not by Ankara, but by 
Washington — the BBC and even the Tass, in report- 
ing the coup, cited the State Department as the source 
of their information. It was also significant that the 
coup coincided with the start of the NATO military 
manoeuvres in Thrace. l 

‘Unofficially, Washington greeted the coup with 
satisfaction, while avoding the appearance of “‘inter- 
ference.” Newsweek ‘quoted a US official’s assessment 
of the junta that took over on September 12: “These 
are not Kaddafi types. If there had to be a coup, this 
is probably as good a coup as any.” While Washing- 
ton officially regretted the seizure of power, it stated 
that financial and military aid would continue. 

The main economic insitutions of the Western 
World — the International Monetary Fund, the 
World Bank, the OECD, the European Economic 
Community — also announced their intention to con- 
tinue the extensive assistance programmes, involving 
many millions iú loans and debt re-scheduling, that 
had been signed with the previous Government of 
Demirel. 

The naming of Turgut Ozal — Demirel’s economic 
adviser, and architect ofthe “economic stabilisation 
programme” launched in January, 1980 — as Vice- 
Premier in the post-coup Government was viewed by 
Western bankers and governments as a “‘positive 


sign.” At his press conference of September 16, Gene-- 


ral Evren emphasised his determination to go on with 
this. one-way austerity programme which involves 
heavy sacrifices for the bulk of the population anda 
number of “incentives” for the trusts, both national 
- and multinational. (See Mainstream, May 10, 1980) 

‘The basis of Ozal’s philosophy — identical with 
that of economists like Milton Friedman — is that 
inflation (which ‘had ‘reached the 100 per cent level 
under Ecevit and Demirel),can best be brought under 
control by reducing the buying power of the ~popula- 
tion, while economic activity in general can best be 
stimulated by measures in the exclusive interest of big 
business. The “economic stabilisation programme” he 
drew up last January corresponds in every detail to 
the recommendations of the IMF. - 

The long-term or middle-term aim of the junta 
that seized power, with United States’ blessing, on 
September 12 is to weaken the independent power of 
the people and to emasculate their rights in the 
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coming period by imposing a new and more restrictiv 
Constitution than the quite liberal one that was pro 
mulgated in 1960 following a coup against the corrup» 
and tyrannical Menderes regime. 

The generals now in power have frequently denoun- 
ced the “‘excesses” and “abuses” of democracy. They 
have given indications that what they want is a Con- 
stitution that would put most of the power in the 
hands of a strong Presidency, assisted by a weak 
Parliament — a Constitution inspired by that of 
France’s Fifth Republic. At the same time,-a new 
electoral law is planned that would do away with the 
current system of proportional representation, thus 
favouring the two main parties — the conservative 
“Justice Party” and the social-democratic “‘People’s. 
Republican Party” — at the expense of the “‘trouble- 
some” minor parties of the far Right. 

In the eyes of the junta and the business circles 
that support it, such an arrangement would have the, 
advantage of guaranteeing the predominance of the 
conservative party, which would supposedly garner 
the bulk of the Right-wing votes. The social-demo- 
cratic ““People’s Republican \ Party? would thus be 
relegated to the position of an inoffensive, permanent 
“loyal opposition.” ` 

The new electoral law, in the plans of the junta, 
would be accompanied by another law regulating the 
activities of a domesticated labour movement. . The 
trade unions would be subjected to a series of crippl- 
ing rules and would be prohibited from any activities 
the authorities consider “ideologically-inspired.”’ 

The basic aim of the whole operation is clearly to 
strengthen the conservative forces of Turkish society 
by consolidating their ranks and beefing up their 
principal organisations and institutions, while piti- 
lessly repressing the Left in all its expressions. > 

It is not surprising that the head ofthe powerful 
Turkish Chamber of Commerce and Industry has 
enthusiastically welcomed the junta and expressed 
confidence in its hand-picked Government, presided 
over by Prime Minister Bulent Ulusu, former Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Navy. < 

Plans fora definitive new -Constitution and the 
eventual setting up of a “civilian government” opera- 
ting under an elected Assembly are for the indefinite 
future. In the meantime, all democratic activity is 
strictly forbidden — for the “good of democracy” of 
course. The soldiers and police responsible for “law 
and order” have been instructed to. use their weapons. 
to put down any “illegal activity”. Asa result, the 
mere act of distributing leaflets hostile to the junta is 
ruthlessly squelched, and the distributors risk their 
necks — and certainly their freedom. All Left-wing 
newspapers (along with several extreme Right-wing 
ones) have been banned. and the entire press is sub- 
jected to strict censorship. Since the coup, over 
11,500 persons have been arrested (according to the 
junta), of whom 746 have been convicted of “‘subver- 


‘sive crimes”, while 10,800 are either in detention 


pending investigation, or have already been charged. 
The junta has also announced -that a drive is under 
way to eliminate “extremists” in the administration 
and the educational system. 

In’ a show of “toughness”, two terrorists were 
hanged to death in Ankara in the second week of 


~ 
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October — the first executions since 1973. One Was a 
Rightist, the other-a Leftist — so the junta can claim 
“impartiality.” A week later, a third man was hanged 
— he was a Leftist who had killed an Army captain 
in the southern city of Adana. | 
There is no doubt that the military take-over of 
September 12 was accepted with a shrug of relief by 
Turkey’s silent majority at practically every level of 
society. Most people — whether rich or poor, liberal 
or conservative — had been unnerved by the daily 
political violence raging before their eyes, reach- 
ing near civil-war proportions. With the junta 
‘in power, the level of such violence has been substan- 
tially reduced, but it has not stooped. General] Evren 
recently stated that the military would not “relinquish 
power” until “anarchy” has been ended — which 
means that the “return to civilian government” is not 
for tomorrow. At present, a provisional Constitution 
promulgated by the junta gives full legislative as well 
as executive powers to the National Security Council 
whose decisions cannot be appealed either to the 
Constitutional Court or any Administrative Tri- 
bunal, - 


Reagan’s Foreign Policy Options 
(Continued from page 8) 

of SALT-II’ would leave the United States in a 
weaker position. He, therefore, would like to adhere 
to a policy where America has clear parity with the 
Soviets in certain categories of nuclear war-heads 
and missiles. The Senate has debated this issue in the 
past and appears to have expressed disapproval of 
the Carter Administration’s stand on it. The princi- 
pal advocate of America taking fresh stock of this 
issue is no less a person than Henry Kissinger who is 
currently in the Foreign Policy Advisory Board of 
Reagan. Kissinger has testified before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations that America should 
not be outmanoeuvred by the Soviet Union in signing 
the SALT-{I agreement. Kissinger has also advoca- 
ted an increased military budget which will keep the 
United States in a strong position vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union. It appears, thus, that the President-elect will 
‘act tough on this issue. l 

But Reagan is not without problems on this score. 
The NATO allies of the United States in the recent 
past have shown a kind of lukewarm approach to- 
wards America on the issue of getting tough with the 
Soviet Union. The West European allies of America 
were supposed to increase their military budgets by 
three per cent under agreement reached last year. 
But none of the NATO allies has made the increase. 

St is equally distressing to the European allies of 
the United States to revive the Cold War at their 
door-step vis-a-vis the Russians. Having had bitter, 
prolonged taste of the Cold War, the US allies will 
‘ act somewhat frigid on this policy of revitalisation. 
West Germany and France have shown their dis- 
approval on this issue any number of times. Nor are 
these countries prepared to enter into a fresh nuclear 
warheads race considering the very heavy expenditure 
involved. In any case, the prevailing mood of the 
US allies in Europe is not to disturb the detente that 
they seem to be working out with the Soviet Union. 

With the problem of fuel crisis and inflationary 
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An Ankara journalist summed up the feelings of 
many progressives in the difficult and delicate situa- 
tion that now prevails: “Before the coup d’etat, I 
wrote as I pleased — but got death threats in the 
mail. Now I get no threatening letters, but I can no 
longer write freely.” 

In any case, there is no reason to think that the 
country’s extremely serious economic problems — the 
desperate poverty and widespread unemployment that 
provide the soil for terrorism — will be relieved by 
Ozal’s “free enterprise” approach to the problems. 
On the contrary, his insistence on “austerity” for the 
many and profits for the few can only make matters 
worse. The regime’s recent announcement of a sub- 
stantial drop in the inflation rate — supposedly the 
result of Ozal’s policies between March and Septem- 
ber — only means that, with more and more people 
unable to buy what they need of the necessities of life, 
the “pressure of demand” has been relaxed. This 
being, so it can be predicted that the fragile honey- 
moon between the regime and the people will not last 
indefinitely, despite General Evren’s image as a man 
of “integrity”? and “moderation.” [J 





trends setting in Europe, as also the problem of the 
developing countries, particularly of the OPEC and 
other minor trading partners of Asia and Africa, 
Western Europe wants a lull in the exchange of hot 
words between the US and the Soviet Union. 

All this makes it abundantly clear, as the situation 
stands today, that Reagan may have to go alone in 
such a venture. He may not succeed in activising his 
partners towards troubled and protracted negotiations 
with the Soviet Union. 

The second instance where Reagan may also be 
faced with a dilemma is in relation to South-east 
Asia. From the time of Henry Kissinger, that iS, 
since 1971 after the US-China detente came into 
existence, America has used the China card in its 
diplomacy of bargaining with the Soviet Union. It js 
highly unthinkable that Reagan would like to lose 
this leverage. Besides, with the emerging trade com- 
petitiveness of Japan in this region, the United States 
would also like to concentrate on this region for a 
better economic deal. This is all the more necessary 
when America faces an uphill task in its economy 
at home. 

So no matter what the rhetoric of the election 
campaign, Reagan may be forced to settle down 
from a “‘swell-job” during the election campaign to a 
sober job in the White House. It is, nevertheless, 
possible that he will balance the situation between 
Peking and Taiwan. He might also improve his reja- 
tions with Taiwan in a little more methodical fashion. 
However, the Chinese leadership is not so totally 
enamoured of the US bait. Deng Xiaoping has criti- 
cised the United States recently for its hobnobbing 
with Taiwan. This will require some tight-rope walk- 
ing for Reagan while dealing with China, 

In the end one may expect that the old days of 
Kissinger diplomacy would come round again It is 


` possible that Super-Power agreements will be charac- 


terised by a good deal of tough bargaining, and in 
the process the agreements reached might bypass the 
countries of the Third World. (November 10)D 
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THE TIMES STORY 


From 
Lock-out 
to 
Sell-out 


BRUCE PAGE 
. and 
PETER KELLNER 


The decision of the oil-backed Canadian-con- 
trolled International Thomson to close Times 
Newspapers Ltd next March has a meaning for 
the newspaper industry all round the world, as it 
brings out the fate of a paper if the management 
fails to estabiish understanding with those wor- 
king in the newspaper. Before the lock-out in 
1978, Times Newspapers Ltd was a profitable 
company, despite its production problems; now it 
loses money on a stupendous scale. Reporting on 
the background of the Thomson decision, are the 
two contributors, both of whom used to work for 
the Sunday Times. This article is reproduced 
here from the London weekly, New Statesman 
(October 24, 1989) with due aa eh 

itor 





AS far as it went, the Thomson group’s account of 


why it decided to bail out of the Times operation 
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wasn’t unreasonable. The Times, the Sunday Times 
and the supplements would together lose about £ 15 
million during the current financial years, and would 
have to borrow £22 million from the parent company. 


Since the setting up of Times Newspapers in 1967, 


£ 70 million had been advanced by way of capital, 
and recovery seemed more remote than ever. Dispu- 
ted production had deprived the Sunday Times ofa 
million copies during the two most recent issues. 
Deciding to sell, said Sunday Times editor Harold 
Evans to his staff, was really an acknowledgment that 
the company’s problems, if soluble at all, could not 
be solved under the present management. 

The tragedy is that this admission comes so late — 
too late, perhaps, even to save the papers, let alone 
restore them to the vitality they should have. Any 
rescuer who -cares to come forward upon a white 
charger will now have to wade into a very muddy 
battlefield indeed. 

One thing needs putting plainly, and it may gain a 
little credibility coming from the New Statesman 
because we are not indulging in hindsight. We were 


, always sceptical of the possibility that the existing 


Times management was equal to the challenge: it was 
attempting to extract, by force majeure, concessions 
that it had not defined to itself, from unions that it 
had not bothered to understand. 

We reported initially that the desperate lockout 
expedient of 1978-79 was undertaken without anyone 
in the management being clear about whether new, 
computer-based print technology was, or was not, 
the principal object of the exercise, and we have 
since been confirmed on that point by exchanges that 
have come to light between members of the manage- 
ment. The company acted as though it had more 
money than sense, and as though it was more interes- 
ted in half-baked rhetoric about the ‘right to manage’ 
than it was interested in the technical process of 
newspaper production. 

One says this, not to revel in the misfortunes of 
men who, given their lights, were no doubt doing 
what they considered right, but because we realise 


“Just how much more difficult our own role, as a jour- 


nal of inquiry and analysis, will become if The Times 
and the Sunday Times really do vanish — and be- 
cause there will be plenty of spokesmen for the con- 
venient myth that the papers are the victims of trade 
union intransigence. Where Thomsons, with all their 
skills and resources failed, how can other entrepre- 
neurs and managers hope to succeed ? 

The unions involved were, and are, far from per- 
fect. They have their full share of internecine rivalry, 
technological obsurantism and sheer confusion of 
purpose. But they were, and are, essentially the vic- 
tims of a crisis created by management. 

Harold Evans, unquestionably the best newspaper 
technician among the upper echelons of the company, 
pointed out recently to his colleagues that the Sunday 
Times — still, in circulation terms, a formidably 
successful paper — had enjoyed just one complete 
production run with full edition changes since the 
papers returned from the lockout. It was, he said 
wryly, on the occasion of his birthday, and perhaps 
it was a present from the mechanical unions. Per- 
haps it was, and to some eyes this might appear as 
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proof that the problem lies in the absence of worker 
co-operation. 

But what it really proves is that a huge industrial 
` operation cannot function reliably on such paper-thin 
margins of goodwill — or, if that fails, upon the 
imposition of a rigid managerial discipline. To print 
a million and a halfcopies of an enormous and 
complex newspaper, in one centre on one night, is not 
a viable proposition. There were those who argued, 
some years ago, that the Sunday Times —the real flag- 
ship of the group — had become, in large part 
because of its own great market-place success, both 
too big and too cumbersome to be a reliable product. 
The argument was never heeded. 

The myth that the collapse was caused by union 
intransigence, rather than mahagement, misunder- 
standing will have one practical effect: to make it like- 
lier that the ultimate beneficiaries will be the Old 
Guard of Fleet Street, in some form or another. 
During the closedown the Daily Mail group made one 
of the few really hard take-over offers. Their plan was 
to move the Mail to the Times Newspapers plant, 
keep The Times going, and provide a new Sunday 
companion to the Mail—effectively, a downmarketed, 
simplified version of the Sunday Times: keeping its 
title but not its integrity. 

It can be expected that this deal will be revived — 
bolstered with suitable profitable property-deals in 
the wake of the Mail group’s neat solution to its 
competitive problems in the London evening market. 

Will the ‘custodians’ appointed to safeguard the 
traditions of the Times papers be capable of resisting 
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such an offer? It will, of course, be dressed up wit 


- assurances that Rothermere & Co have the cash an 


the ‘expertise’ required to deal with the unspeakabl 
unions — and the danger is that several of the custc 
dians are explicit adherents of that mythology. For 
mally, the group is Sir Denis Hamilton, editor-u 
chief, William Rees-Mogg of The Times, and Harol 
Evans. They are bolstered by the ‘national director: 
of Times Newspapers: Lord (Sid) Greene of Harros 
Weald, Lord Keith and Lord Roll (merchant bank 
ers), Lord Dacre, (the historian Hugh Trevor-Roper 
and Lord Robens (who needs no introduction). Bu 
they were only told of the plan after the decision t 
sell, and less than 24 hours before the publi 
announcement. Have they the will, or knowledge, t 
resist a financially attractive package which will mak 
the Right-wing domination of Britain’s national pres 
very nearly total? 

Other groups, certainly, will try to form aroun 
some of the senior journalists of the two papers: th 
name of Hugh Stephenson, the Times’ highly-respec 
ted business editor, has been mentioned. But an 
such group will face enormous problems in raisin; 
capital: and will be met, every time, by the question 
‘What are you going to do about the unions’? To | 
very considerable extent, the journalists on bot! 


papers have acceded to the view that the manage 
ment’s sins have been no more than venial, whil 
those of the unions have been mortal. Many of ther 
know that this is not true: now, if they wish to pre 
serve the independence of their papers, they face th 
difficult task of demythologising that issue. C 
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They work, sweat, eat, sing 
and live together 


SAIL. It throbs with a human and homogenous 
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dedicated. The spirit of camaraderie enshrined in 
their hearts. Working hand in hand for 
a common cause—NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 


Bhilai, Bokaro, Burnpur, Durgapur, Rourkela, 
Salem and now Visakhapatnam. It’s an incredible 
world—the El Dorado of national integration, 
untouched by the evils of case, creed and religion. 
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‘Would you gamble away the price of a fan, 
to save just a few rupees ? 
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A few questions that 
might help you select 
the right fan. 


Will the motor start 
giving trouble in a 
few years P 
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bie-free service. No danger 
of faulty alignment. No 


wearing away of parts. 


Will the blades 
‘circulate enough air P 


Goldline blades are 
scientifically shaped 
toensure wider air dispersal. 
These rustproof light alumi- 
nium blades put less press- 
_ure on the motor. 
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Will the regulator 
over-heat and consume 
more power P 


The resistance 
type Goldline 
regulator never heats up. 

Consumes minimum power. 
It also offers total control 
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The Creeping Paralysis 


NDIRA GANDHI has celebrated her birth- 

day with her loyal followers hailing her 
as the symbol of national integration of 
the country. Despite her pronounced bias 
for uppet-caste Hinduism. — as revealed 
in her writing in a lavish pictorial volume 
just released — nobody can place her but 
as being above any communal outlook. 

And yet in the ten months since her 
return to power early this year, the coun- 
try has witnessed communal carnages of a 
new dimension in which the police force 
itself has been implicated. But neither she 
nor anybody else in her team of Ministers 
has cared to find out why this has happen- 
ed. The ritual of a National Integration 
Council meeting has been gone through; 
hsr Home Minister in Parliament burnt his 
fingers trying to blame Opposition parties 
for the Moradabad happenings and ended 
up by conceding that some of the members 
Of the ruling party were involved’ in com- 
munal misdemeanour. But Giani Zail Singh 
need not be accused of having had a grasp 
of any of the basic problems facing India 
today: rather appropriately, he could find 
his feet this week inaugurating a confer- 
ence of Asian fire-fighting chiefs. 

While the country has reached a stage 
where powerful socio-economic issues can 
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no longer be shoved under the carpet, the 
political leadership has degenerated to a 
level never seen before. Conventional party 
politicking is day by day becoming less 
and less effective. Witness the proceedings 
in Parliament nowadays: from the Treasury 
and the Opposition Benches, the same set 
of noisy argumentations and slanging 
matches continue as were heard in the last 
session or the last year. Where is the sign 
of any serious thinking or in-depth scru- 
tiny? In this respect, the Government with 
its massive majority in Lok Sabha is 
demonstrably poor. The refurbished Indira 
Raj has shown neither comprehension of 
the new developments nor competence in 
handling them. Perception and perform- 
ance, both are lacking. 

The-Assam crisis is nowhere near solu- 
tion. It is more than a year now that nor- 
mal administration has ceased in the State 
and political parties have given way to a 
group of acknowledged agitators whose 
command over local public opinion is un- 
denjable. The Government has virtually 
become a bystander to bandhs and mass 
picketing, while holding occasional rounds 
of talks but coming to grips with no 
specific proposals. 

What is amazing is that although the 


Railway Board: Shake-up or Sabotage? 
o Terror in Adivasi World‘ o Justice 
and Social Change o Prickly World 
of Michael Foot o France: New Wave 
of Nazism = Spotting the Villain 


Special Report : A Girl Called Nandi by Vasudha Dhagamwar 


burden of grievances of the people of 
Assam is recognised on all hands as the 
outcome of accumulated economic neglect 
of the region, bordering on step-motherly 
treatment by the Centre, nothing is being 
done in New Delhi to convince the public 
in Assam that they are now to get a fair 
deal. What could stand in the way of set- 
ting up, for instance, a statutory planning 
body for the region with the power to 
spend a few thousand crores for develop- 
ment activity on a massive scale? If the 
decline in oil production in the country as 
a result of the Assam agitation, is forcing 
the Government to step up spot purchase 
of oil abroad, making a heavy drain on our 
hard-currency reserve, why can’t the Indira 
Government display some imagination and 
spend at least half that amount for the 
development of Assam? Such.a demons- 
tration of the Government’s earnestness in 
helping Assam overcome economic back- 
wardness can not only help to soften the 
stand of the agitation leaders in the nego- 
tiations over the foreign nationals issue, 
but may bring about an immediate psycho- 
logical change in Assam where a good 
section of the publicis bound to respond 
to such a step by the Centre. 

Assam is no solitary exception. In other 
serious developments, one notices the same 
inability on the part of the Government to 
view them in their totality and to mount a 
multipronged attack to tackle them. The 
simmering discontent in the Jharkhand 
belt is sought to be smothered by unheard- 
of police brutalities, as borne out by a des- 
patch published elsewhere in this issue. 
But the adivasi question cannot be treated 
as a mere law-and-order issue. It demands 
massive economic outlay for balanced 
development, as also a carefully thought 
out approach to the entire question of 
latent nationalities in India, with far-reach- 
ing implications, political, social and also 
cultural. Is there anybody in Indira 
Gandhi’s present menagerie who has the 


capacity or the inclination to carefully. 


understand issues, let alone tackle them? 
The upheaval in Maharashtra, with the 
angry battalions of farmers dislocating ad- 
ministration, is another case which can be 
settled neither by bullets nor by just molli- 
fying them by a few concessions. What 
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has to be understood is that the country’s 
political landscape is fast changing, and 
old methods cannot succeed in handling 
new situations. The Green Revolution far- 
mer having tasted prosperity through 
irrigation facilities and fertiliser input 
has grown enormously in power in the 
countryside. In 1967, this new class invad- 
ed politics at the State level, with the SVD 
coalitions, though short-lived, providing 
it with an opening to the periphery of the 
power-structure: in 1977, this new class 
reached the citadel of power with 
Chaudhary Charan Singh’s emergence at 
the Centre symbolising this shift. Indira 
Gandhi fought and defeated the Janata 
Raj by roping in the Rajputs besides her 
own constituency of Brahmins and Hari- 
jans, apart from the minorities. 

But the Kulak once having tasted. power 
would not submit easily. All over the 
country, a new wave of farmers’ intransi- 
gence is discernible — from the Akali 
stronghold in Punjab to Nayudu’s con- 
spicuous eminence in Tamil Nadu, with 
the farmers’ powerful militancy in Karna- 
taka and Gujarat. It is not that the farmer 
has no case for higher prices for his pro- 
duce particularly in the background of the 
big industrialist having his way under the 
present dispensation; the point to note how- 
ever is that such upheavals led by the rich 
farmer would make little difference to the 
lot of the poor peasant and agricultural 
labourer. Which itself is an eloquent com- 
mentary on the neglect in organising them 
by the forward-looking parties. The polari- 
sation in the rural scene can no longer be 
ignored, and the cosmetics of the Twenty- 
Point Programme cannot ward off the 
challenge posed by the Nasik develop- 
ments. Can Indira Gandhi’s astrologers 
find her the way out? . 

One year ago when Indira Gandhi held 
out the promise that she could give the 
country “a government that works”, many 
believed her and this included quite a few 
of her critics as well. Today the opposite 
is coming to be true: many have realised 
that she has been incapable of giving a 
government that works, and this includes 
quite a few who are her supporters. 

N.C. 
November 19 
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Shake-up 
or 


Sabotage? 


-~ 


HE dramatic and total recasting 
of the Railway Board and the 
top Railway administration gener- 
ally, in the wake of Kamalapati 
Tripathi’s resignation and his 


‘replacement by Kedar Pande, will’ 


be judged by results and not by 
any flamboyant promises. In any 
case there will be no tears shed 
for Kamalapati Tripathi. He may 
have been, and may continue to 
remain, a ‘devotee’ of Indira 
Gandhi as he unabashedly pro- 
claims -himself to be as-often as 
he can. But he can hardly be 
accused of having ever been a 
competent administrator, whether 
in his home State of Uttar Pradesh 
or at the Centre. 

What must cause much think- 
ing, if not deep concern, is the 
implication of the overhaul of the 
Railway Board which some 


quarters have described as “‘shock - 


treatment”. It is not denied that 
the performance of the Railways 
has been poor in relation to grow- 
` ing national requirements, or even 
in absolute terms, without taking 
into account the series of costly 
accidents that have taken place in 
recent months. If Kedar Pande 
had been able to show any direct 
connection between bad perform- 
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ance and the members of the 
Board, his action would not have 
aroused doubts in the public 
mind or misgivings among top 
administrators generally. The 
move was sudden enough, and 
arbitrary enough, to strengthen 
apprehensions among top officials 
in all departments, not only in the 
Railways. Having swept the 
members off the Board at one go, 
Pande has chosen to pay tribute 
to the capabilities ofthe sacked 
Chairman and his two colleagues 
as having “given their best to the 
organisation”. If that was honest- 
ly meant, why the blitz operation? 
Why the indecent haste? Why the 
failure to take the public into 
confidence about the reasons for 
the changes? 

What the new Railway Minister 
has done, even if unwittingly, fits 
in with the style of administrative 
functioning that has been coming 
up for some time. Meddling with 
Officials or finding scapegoats 
among them was not‘ unknown 
in the past, but it had not reached 
the present alarming proportions. 
The most reprehensible phase 
began with Emergency raj when 
officers were recklessly transferred’ 
to meet the wishes of those who 
were powerful at that time. Many 
had to pay the price for tendering 
candid advice, which is their job. 
Under the Sanjay dispensation, 
undesirable elements came to top 
positions superseding senior and 
more competent persons. 

When the Janata Party came 
to power, talking loudly of restor- 
ing democracy, it did the same 
thing in reverse. Those who were 
placed in key positions during 
Emergency were pushed out irres- 
pective of merit, and those con- 
sidered dependable by one or 
other section of the Janata jumble 
were brought into key positions. 

Once the Janata and Lok Dal 
were thrown out by the electorate, 
the Congress-I resumed the opera- 
tion. With its own loyalty lists, 
the Indira Government has in- 
dulged in mass transfers and 
special postings, and there is 
nothing secret about it. Indira 
Gandhi’s Red Fort call on the 
last Independence Day to “restore 
the people’s faith in the integrity 
and impartiality of the adminis- 
tration” was patently so much hot 
air. Neither before that date nor 
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afterwards has there been any 
such attempt; rather the reverse. 
At least one Chief Minister, 
Arjun Singh of Madhya Pradesh, 
has frankly admitted legislators’ 
meddling in the administration 
and defended the indefensible by 
talking of a “judicious balance 
between the legislative wing and 
the bureaucracy”. In othér words, 
he almost gives his party men the 
right to play ducks and drakes 
with the official machinery order- 
ing about appointments and trans- 
fers: this will just be one step 


‘towards charging fees for favours 


shown, considering the level of 
integrity cf the average politician 
of today. But what Arjun Singh 
has voiced is being put into action 


‘at the Centre and in practically 


all the States. 

With such an approach, not 
only is it impossible for anyone to 
check the rising curve of corrup- 
tion but clean administration is 
deliberately made more and more 
of a mirage. Senior officials have 
begun to learn the value of per- 
sonal subservience to individual 
politicians in power, and those 
lower down in the ladder will no 
doubt draw their own conclusions 
about how best to get on in life. 
The Prime Minister does not seem 
to realise that this is a process 
that will ultimately lead to the 
destruction of the foundations of 
the very set-up over which she 
presides. 

C.N.C, 


Spotting 
the Villain 


| arte GANDHI told a gathering 

of scientists in New Delhi on 
November 15 that she was scepti- 
cal about indices and statistics 
based on Western methods now 
being used in India to measure 
factors like Gross National Pro- 
duct. 

All is clear now. The Prime 
Minister has found to be correct 
what we had suspected all along 
— that indices and statistics used 
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by officials, experts and media 
men are all wonky. The official 


‘figures on the basis of which so 


many Plans have been drawn up, 
whether they have been imple- 
mented or not, and so many 
experts have produced so many 
tomes, are all cock-eyed, being 
based on wrong information 
worked out on methods not rele- 
vant to our country. . 

The very first thing that comes 
to mind is the irrelevance of the 
Poverty Line. While she was not 
in office and was going round the 
country (not in official vehicles, 
mark you) she made a discovery 
that should open eyes all round. 
People in villages are better cloth- 
ed now and are in better health, 


the chubbiness and the sartorial. 


sophistication being no doubt the 
direct result of her eleven-year 
rule, particularly the period of 
Sanjay-inspired Emergency., This 
is one of the things not reflected 
in the GNP.. which is the sheet- 
anchor of "economics, econo- 
metrics and other tricks. 
Jawaharlal Nehru discovered 
India, while his daughter is busy 
making it Eternal — at least the 
upper-caste Hindu part of it — 
with vivid photographs and .scin- 
tillating text which is not “ghost- 
written”? as she has herself ex- 
plained at some length to the 
relief of her ghost-writers. The 
Father of the Nation may be for- 
gotten but Eternity of India will 
not be affected so long as the Son 
of India is remembered, hence the 
exhibition at Pragati Maidan in 
New Delhi. The Son-of-India 


show will be incomplete without 


telling the future generations of 
the Famous Victory the Mother 
achieved with the aid of the Son 
at the beginning of this year. So 
it is appropriate that a “‘Victorious 
Once Again” exhibition should be 
added to it. If all of this cannot 
be put into a Time Capsule, it can 
surely be handed down from gene- 
ration to generation, and posterity 
will know the correctness of that 
now-forgotten slogan “Indira is 


India” (oris it the other way 


round?) * 

With new statistics and the en- 
larged exhibition of the prowess 
of the combine that shook India 
not long ago, the ‘Opposition 
should know that it cannot play 
around any more. It has to coope- 
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'“Poverty has not soured 


rate with the Government so long 
as it is headed by Indira. Or else 
it should liquidate itself. Being a 
democrat Indira wouldn’t like to 
do the liquidating herself. But 
then there are ways and ways of 
dealing with an Opposition that 
dares to oppose. 

Coming back to statistics, at 
least one aspect has been cleared 
up satisfactorily. Those who have 
been quite sceptical about Finance 
Minister Venkataraman’s claims 
about inflation being more or less 
in leash and about prices having 


`. more or less stabilised, will now 


know they are wrong because 
they have been. going by official 
statistics. Venkataraman bases 
himself on intuition, and the 
Prime Minister on the array of 
holy sadhus, whether Brahmachari 
or others. The housewife who 
finds herself paying more and 
more for less and less every month 
will surely realise that wrong 
statistics have made a mockery of 
everything. Now that it has been 
discovered, all will be well. The 
same goes for those who don’t 


-get food or jobs. 


As Indira puts it in her pea 
the 
Indian.... It has chastened him.... 
There is no despair....”” j 

Now it is up to the administra- 
tors to produce the right statistics. 
That means winning more than 
half the Revolution. 


Libra 


Loud-mouth 
at Large 


E C.M. Stephen had not been 

made to win a Lok Sabha by- 
election from outside his home 
State of Kerala and if he had not 
been rewarded for his loyalty with 
a Ministership at the. Centre, the 
strange observations he goes 
about making can be ‘dismissed as 
jokes. Indeed in Kerala he is 
looked upon as something akin to 


a Congress-I version of the 
Janata’s Raj Narain of 1977. 

His latest pronouncement is 
that itis the birthright of Prime 
Minister to criticise any State 


‘Government at’ any time of day 


or night for any reason or even 
for no reason at all. Why, not 
only the Prime Minister but any 
Central Minister, could do the 
same. Which means that Stephen 
too can abuse the Kerala Govern- 
ment to his heart’s content, rhyme 
and reason being superfluous in 
matters political. Of course it ‘ 
would be impertinent of the State 
Ministers, including the Chief 
Minister, to say a word about the 
Centre, so long as Indira Gandhi 
is on top. 

One remarkable thing about 
Stephen is his capacity to say one 
thing today and quite another 
tomorrow. It is the garrulous 
politician’s privilege to be incon- 
sistent. For instance, on Novem- 
ber 16 he issued a clarion call, 
from Cochin, for the “liberation” 
of Kerala from the “‘Communist 
yoke”, reminding one of 1959; 
and on November 18, at Kottay- 
am, he declared that it was not 
at all the Centre’s intention to 
oust the Kerala Government 
“unconstitutionally”. ` 

Perhaps there is no inconsistency ` 
here. Whatever Stephen and his 
boss do must be deemed con- 
stitutional. 


— Observer 


KIPLING, THATCHER 
AND WHO ELSE? 


If her biographies are to be beliey- 
ed, Mrs Margaret Thatcher is a great 
admirer of Rudyard Kipling, to the 
extent that she keeps 30 volumes of 
various editions.of his poetry on her 
bookshelves. I wonder if she has 
read 4 poem written in 1897 entitled 
‘The Vampire’: 

Oh, the years we waste and the 

tears we waste. 

And the work of our head and 

f hand. 

Belong to the woman who did not 

. know. 

(And now we know that she never 

could know) 

— Alen Hamilton in The Times, 
London (reproduced from the 
Statesman, November 14, 1980) 


MAINSTREAM 


Terror Stalks 
Bihar | 
Tribal Belt 


GHANSHYAM PARDESI 


.- ( "HURGUNI .PUSSI — the ‘Land of Ghosts’ — 
"~= reminds one of the glorious past of the Ho people 
who are the original inhabitants of the region now 
known as Singhbum district in south Bihar. 
to Mungrai Ghatti, it is where Robert Clive’s battle 
with the Ho people took place in -the eighteenth 
century. Clive was leading a small cavalry unit of 
two hundred men on his way from Madras to 
Calcutta along the ancient route passing through Ho 
land to Puri and to Bengal. A fierce battle took place 
between, Clive’s horsemen and the Hos. Many Hos 
lost their lives, while Clive lost-all his horsemen. A 
family of potters hid the injured general behind big 
earthen pots and let him proceed in the darkness 
towards Calcutta. l 

A few- years later, however, Clive succeeded in 
conquering Ho land, and the potter who had given 
shelter to him was rewarded with the mundaship 
(jagirdari) of four villages. A race of courageous 
warriors and independent people was thus brought 
under British bondage. And in spite of’, national 
independence these people continue to be exploited 
and oppressed. 

The Gua incident of September 8 forms part of a 
long list of police firings in the district in which many 
tribal people died. Mention may be made of Chiri 
(1967), Chainpur (1968) and Goilkera (1978). At 
the main centres of labour activity Goelkera, 
Manoharpur (forest labourers), Chakradharpur (bidi 
workers), Chaibasa and Gua (mine workers), police 
highhandedness is a common feature. There have 
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been several cases of police and hired goondas beating | 
up trade union leaders. In 1975 Ratanlal Tara 
Chand’s men (he owns mines at Ghatkuria-Taliba) 
beat up two CPI-M leaders at Taliba near Gua. The 
following year, a CPI trade unionist, P. Mazumdar, 
who worked among forest labourers at Goelkera was 
badly beaten up. Mazumdar now works among bidi 


l - workers at Chakradharpur. 


Chaibasa, Gua and Chiri are among centres of 
iron-ore mining. There are about twenty thousand 
mine workers in the district. Though the public 
sector mines pay reasonable wages, private owners, 
mostly Marwaris (the small town of Chaibasa has not 
less than ten multi-millionaires and one billionaire) 
who largely employ casual labour, pay very low 
wages. Women tribal workers who form a substan- 
tial percentage of the labour force are often physically 
abused as well. 

The same is true of the large labour force engaged 
by forest contractors at Goelkera and Manoharpur. 
That apart, forest contractors have hired gangs since 
1978 for illegal felling of trees; in collusion with 
forest officials, they sell the material, to big timber 
merchants. On every tree the contractor makes about 
Rs 100, each gang member Rs 5, and Rs 45 is distri- 
buted among forest officials. Some contractors have 
joined the RSS or the Congress-I. The names of two 


. political leaders — one tribal and one non-tribal, both 


of whom are MPs — crop up frequently when discus- 

sions take place regarding destruction of forests. They 

at gum Sumrui (Congress-I) and R. P. Sarangi 
P). 

Contractors and local political bosses are said to be 
involved in deals involving felling of trees. This 
combine has not even spared the Desaulis (places of 
worship) and Sasangs (places where ancestors are 
buried). According to local Ho custom, not one tree 
is to be felled in a hundred-acre plot declared to be 
Desauli. Almost everywhere in the region, tribal 
lands which were traditionally private property, have 
been encroached upon and wrongfully declared 
‘reserve forests’. The increasing tribal population, 
which lacks adequate avenues of employment, resents 
not being allowed to use ancestral lands, while con- 
tractors have no difficulty in making fortunes out of 
them. One such case was brought to the notice of this 
reporter concerning the south Kolhan forest division 
near Jhinkpani-Tonto (Jagannathpur Thana). 

In 1978 N.E. Horo, then president of the Jhar- 
khand Party, gave a call for restoring ancestral lands 
to the tribals. A campaign was launched to fell trees 
and reclaim the land for cultivation. After some 
time this campaign was suspended, though contrac- 
tors continued to fell trees in the name of the move- 
ment. : Apart from felling trees to reclaim ancestral] 
land the tribals also wanted to protest against replace- 
ment of sal trees by teak which had been shattering 
the. tribal economy. 

Lately the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha, led by Shibu 
Soren and other non-tribal leaders, launched a cam- 
paign against police atrocities. A series of meetings 
were organised, but the meetings were systematically 
disrupted by the police who kept raiding the huts of 
followers of the morcha. 

At one meeting at Manoharpur in late August it 
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Was decided to hold a demonstration: at Gua. The 
charter of demands did not make any reference: to 
‘jungle kato’, nor did it-ask for expulsion of non- 
tribals. Yet, well before the demonstration took place, 
vested interests created an atmosphere of tension 
between tribals and non-tribals. In my previous arti- 
cle (Mainstream, November 15), I made a brief 
reference to a green handbill distributed in the region, 
which, though it carried the name of the Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha, had not been issued by the Morcha, 
according to Shibu Soren: The handbill said a ‘jungle 
kato’ campaign would be launched and non-tribals 


would be driven out. There is reason to believe that, 


the handbill was printed and distributed by two pro- 


minent local politicians in order to discredit and ` 


crush the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha. Marwari mine- 
owners.and corrupt contractors and forest officials 
knew that the Morcha was not only demanding a 
separate Jharkhand State, but also an end to the op- 
pressive system. The handbill did not mention Mar- 
waris and Muslims. It mentioned the several poor 
backward castes who are victims of the oppressive 
system. But then it also said the non-tribals might 
destroy the crops of the tribals. In this way, in every 
small village, the handbill succeeded in creating 
mutual suspicion between tribal and non-tribal people. 

A series of dacoities were committed by hired hood- 
lums at Chaibasa. Houses of some Bengali and 
Marwari families were looted. The first thing I heard 
from shopkeepers in Chaibasa town was that the tri- 
bals, who used to be ‘so honest and non-violent’, 
were now committing crimes ‘on instigation from the 
Morcha leadership’. Not even people somewhat sym- 
pathetic to the tribals had tried to find out who was 
behind the dacoities. i 

I talked to Bagun Sumrui, Congress-I MP, for 
over two hours at his residence at Chaibasa. Though 
he is a tribal and represents Chaibasa Sadar parlia- 
mentary constituency, he is unpopular among the 
majority of the tribal people. His main support comes 
from the mine-owners, the Marwari and Bengali shop- 
keepers anda section of tribal petty bourgeoisie. In 
the late sixties he was associated with the Jharkhand 
Party and coined the slogan Marwari Bhago in 1967. 
He was won over by the Marwaris and has become 
their spokesman. . 

I heard at Chaibasa that Sumrui might be appoin- 
ted chairman of the Chhotanagpur Developmgnt 


Authority. Certain people opposed to his. appointm@At 


alleged in talks with me that he was involved ina 
number of cases.which some independent judicial] 
authority should probe. 


Sumrui even misled the Prime Minister. He admit-. 


ted to me that he did write a note to Indira Gandhi 
in August on the basis of the green handbill. Though 
Shibu Soren, MP and a Morcha leader, was at that 
time in Delhi, Sumrui did not bother to verify the 
genuineness of the handbill. Why was he in sich a 
hurry? In his note, typed at Kartik Oraon’s office in 
New Delhi (Oraon is a minister), Sumrui tried to 
convince Indira Gandhi that unless the law and 
order machinery was strengthened in the tribal region 
the Morcha might create an Assam-type situation. In 
his public speeches also Sumrui tried to create this 
impression. A good section of people in the tribal 
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region believe that Indira Gandhi is being misled by 
RSS elements who have infiltrated into her organisa- 
tion. They think that if she knew the truth, the whole 
situation would be different. ’ 

All this propaganda prepared the ground for the 
Gua firing. The State administration found a favour- 
able atmosphere to crush the movement for a separ- 
ate Jharkhand State. The Home Commissioner at 


_ Patna does not conceal his dislike of the tribal 


people. 

On 4 September, 4100 tribals and: non-tribals were 
arrested for ‘unlawfully’ cutting trees. The cutting of 
trees was taking place in 2000 acres of forest area in 
Chhotanagpur and Santhal Parganas. Shibu Soren js 
reported to have said that the Governnient had failed 
to respect the sentiments of the tribal people and had 
continued to plant teak and eucalyptus instead of 
fruit-bearing trees. However, the main purpose of the 
demonstration at Gua on September 8 was to protest 
against indiscriminate arrests and police terror and 
against the State’s employment policies. From the 
air-strip where the marchers had collected, the people 


. marched to the market-place peacefully. The de- 


monstrators had no intention to confront the police. 
Had it been so, they would have preferred a place 
near the forest on the outskirts of the town and not 
placed themselves in a vulnerable position. 

The Chief Secretary of Bihar misled the press when 
he said after the incident that ‘people were incited to 
proceed to the police station and Range office’. As 
intelligence reports from Gua will show, the demons- 
trators never went to the police station or the Range 
office. Peacefully, in three columns, they marched to 
‘the market-place. a 

A meeting which was being conducted peacefully 
‘was, disturbed by the police who wanted the Magis- 
trate on duty to order firing. The police provocation 
included the arrest of two majn speakers. When in 
spite of Sec. 144 Cr PC permission had been granted 
to the demonstrators to hold the meeting, why were 
the speakers arrested? Non-tribal members of the 
Bihar Military Police thought that the tribal Deputy 
Superintendent of Police and the tribal Magistrate on 
duty (whom later on the DC slapped) were sympathe- 
tic to the demonstrators. When trouble broke out and 


_ the Dy SP (or the Magistrate) did not order firing, 


the BMP chased.them out at gun-point. 

The arrest of the two speakers led to a clash bet- 
ween the police and the demonstrators. The police 
threw _teargas shells. Many tribals did not know what 
was happening. When they feared that their com- 
rades might. get killed, they resorted to their bows 
and arrows. In a few seconds the police opened fire. 
The result of the short violent clash was that three 
policemen got killed and a fourth was seriously in- 
jured; on the side of the tribals two were killed and 
many were seriously injured (of these six died in the 
forest where they had taken refuge). 

The young brother of the seriously injured police- 
man and one of his colleagues ran to the BMP camp 
office and returned with more ammunition. While 
most of the demonstrators had left the market-place 
and run into the forest carrying their injured, many 
were still hiding in the market-place. Seven tribal 
people hid in a restaurant with two seriously injured 
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comrades whom they wanted to take to the hospital. 
The two BMP jawans however kept on firing several 
rounds, for almost an hour anda half — upto 4 


p.m. 

After the firing stopped, the tribal people who had 
been hiding procured an improvised stretcher and 
carried their two injured comrades through back-lanes 
to the Gua hospital, hardly half a kilometre away. 
An eight-year-old child, related to one of the injured, 
followed them. At the hospital, where the doctors 
were busy treating injured policemen, . the tribal 
people were asked to wait in the compound. 

I met the child in a small village about 40 km from 
Gua. She narrated a part of the incident at the 
hospital. The tribal people had just sat down ina 
group around the stretcher, putting away their bows 
and arrows, when a jeep entered the hospital com- 
pound. Two BMP jawans jumped out of it. The 
jeep belonged to a local mining company. The two 
men advanced menacingly towards the group of 
tribals. Then they abused and assaulted the two 
injured persons. The child began to cry and shouted 
for help — a doctor came rushing to the corridor 
and requested the policemen to honour Red Cross 
rules. The policemen refused to pay heed; in fact they 
threatened him and his staff and made them run 
back into the hospital. After this began the bayonet 
attack. The child was kicked and had to run for dear 
life. Within seconds there was gun-fire in the com- 
pound. All nine persons had been shot dead. 

The police version, supported by the Chief Secret- 
ary, the Chief Minister and two MPs(Ashwini Kumar 
and R.P. Sarangi), seems totally false and contrary to 
intelligence reports. The official version is that the 
police opened fire after grave provocation and that 


eight persons were killed in the town and three at the 


hospital where there had been no confrontation at all. 
Eye-witnesses say that the police (the two jawans) 
took away the bows and arrows stacked against the 
wall, and then attacked the tribal group with bayonets. 
Some people believe that some tribals returned from 
the forest when they heard gun-shots at the hospital 
and that they might have attacked the hospital. But 
there is no evidence to corroborate this. 

Next day, September9, members of the BMP 
including the two jawans, were asked to return to 
Jamshedpur. CRP and BSF’ men arrived to take 
charge. What followed the following week is a tragic 
tale of mass arrests, beating, molestation of women 
and mass rape in villages around Gua. The fleeing 
tribals had felled trees at several places to block the 
road to the interior. Also, they destroyed the small 
rest houses situated in the forest so that the police 
could not use them. 

The police however began to raid the villages from 
the night of September 8. Gangada is a small village 
10 km outside Gua on the Gua-Manoharpur road. 
The police raided this village on September 9 at noon. 
The village is on a small hillock ‘and the pathway 
from the road winds through lush paddy fields. The 
villagers heard the jeeps coming and halting at the 
entrace to the village. It gave them enough time to 
disappear into the surrounding forest, but the women- 
folk got left behind. There were thirty CRP jawans. 
There was no search warrant. They broke open the 
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Jocks, dragged out the women, ransacked the houses, 
and took away whatever they could. In the next 
village, Roam, the police repeated the performance. 
I talked to a group of tribal women on the road near 
village Churgi. At first, on seeing our jeep, the women 
tried to run into the forest but when we introduced 
ourselves as friends of Shibu Soren, thev agreed to 
talk. Among them was the widow of Chandra Laguri, 
killed at the hospital. There we were. standing with 
open note-books, hardly expecting to meet the wives 
of people killed on September 8. Chandra Laguri has 
left two young daughters (8 and 11). His widow 
knows that he had been bayoneted and then shot 
down. He was just one of the demonstrators who had 
accompanied the injured to the hospital. She asked 
me — a dhiku (outsider) to her even if I was their 
leader’s friend — why we had come to talk to the 
women. 

Trying to hide their anger, the women replied to 
some of our questions. Yes, the police raided villages 
at 3 a.m. on November 9. “What could we do’... 
We were all alone... and they had rifles”. “We 
watched them ransacking our houses”. Did they 
behave badly with you? No reply. Only sad eyes 
filled ‘with tears. Now they must go, for the police 
might come any time. 

In Churgi village, we sat near the deserted hut of 
Rengo, 30, who had also been killed in the hospital 
compound. At a stone’s throw was the hut of Ramo, 
another victim of police savagery. Ramo has left 
three children. I met one of them — a seven-ycar-old 
boy. Quiet and sad, the boy sat near me, uncommuni- 
cative. What does he do now? No, he does not go 
to schoo]. His mother who is carrying a babe in arms 
stands motionless wondering who we ate and what 
we can do for them. Even four days after the police 
had raided their villages, the men were hiding in the 
forest. Many of them seriously injured. Was there 
someone badly injured whom I could take to hospital? 
This question shocks them. Didn’t I know what 
happened to those who went to hospital? 

The women singalled to some of the men to come 
and talk to us. One man told me that his brother 
was arrested on September 8 and in spite of the bail 
granted subsequently by the court at Chaibasa, he 
had not been released. He said if his brother did not 
come back to the village soon. it would not be good 
for the police who had arrested him. An old man 
narrated tbeir miseries over the years and concluded 
that they did not expect a fair deal from the Govern- 
ment. 

The tales of woe became more and more heart- 
rending as we visited more villages. These included 
Timbra, Soda, Duia, Dodari and Kumbia. Police 
ways have terrified the people in Khatkudi, Dudai 
and Chhotanagpura panchayat areas. A mukhia of a 
panchayat narrated how ruthlessly the police had 
beaten up villagers and how two women were raped 
by eight persons. Women were raped in Jumjui, Ghat- 
kudi, Kumbia and Churgi. The police ransacked 
village after village, destroying crops, breaking open 
locks, molesting women and beating up even old 
persons and children — all along the Gua-Manohar- 
pur road, covering strongholds of the Jharkhand 
Mukti Morcha. O 


PC Joshi— 
Moulder 
of a 
Generation 


DILIP BOSE 


‘ `~ 


T is dificult for my generation who grew up to 

manhood in the early forties to talk of Puran 
Chand Joshi with less than intensely human feelings 
and warm personal love and abounding respect. 

Itis not for me to make any political assessment 
of his role in the Communist Party as its General 
Secretary from 1935 to 1947. That has to be left to 
other times and to'more competent persons. But one 
can make the simple assertion ihat whatever refor- 
mist or other deviations which Joshi may be charged 
with, was no isolated phenomenon but a reflection of 
the general line and understanding of the world Com- 
munist movement, particularly as expressed through 
the Communist International. This is how sometimes 
being ,done by various quarters, some of them not 
very friendly to the movement. 


P.C. Jossi was intensely human in his approach 
to problems, political or other; his way of tackling 
things had an earthy quality; his use of homely meta- 
phor even when it cost him heavily in the later 
period; his exuberant conversation, almost to the 
point of being garrulous (which he himself would 
admit with hearty laughter); and above all his relat- 
ing a problem to Indian traditions, sometimes per- 
haps stretching it a little too far — all these helped 
to integrate the Communist Party of India and the 
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movement it led with the best, the most militant, the 
most positive aspects of the Indian national move- 
ment. 

In this Joshi was a pioneer, trail-blazer of a path 
not traversed by the Communist Party of India earlier 


in the extremely difficult but certainly sectarian days 


of the twenties and early thirties. But’ those of were 
the days when the entire world Communist move- 
ment was suffering from Left-sectarian deviations, 
sometimes of a gross nature, arising out of the Sixth 
World Congress of the Communist International in 
1928 and particularly the Tenth Plenum meeting of 
its Executive Committee (the ECCI) in July 1929. 
Emerging from imprisonment in Meerut in 1934, 
and elected to the post of General Secretary in 1935 
when he was only 28, P.C. Joshi had the benefit of 
the Seventh Congress of the Communist International 
and more particularly its application to Indian con- 
ditions by the joint thesis of R. Palme Dutt and Ben 
Bradley to shed the earlier Left-sectarian position. 
The Dutt-Bradley. thesis was confirmation of the 
position already in the process of being adopted by 
leaders of the CPI out of their own experience. 
Joshi’s main efforts were directed at integrating and 
building the CPI as an all India party and bringing it 
back to the mainstream of the broad national move- 
ment. Along with other colleagues he largely suc- 
ceeded. In doing this he helped infuse in the minds 
of members of the CPI as well as sympathisers an 
intense. sense of pride in the CPI, something which 
unfortunately seems at a discount these days. This 
was a major contribution of Joshi which needs to be 
emphasised above all his other contributions. 


WE can but briefly recall here those days which 
opened with the Lucknow Congress of 1936, with 
Jawaharlal Nehru as President and speaking of So- 
cialism for the first time from the Congress platform. 
In the 1937 elections the Congress formed Ministries 
in seven out of eleven British India provinces and the 


, entire Left emerged as a major force in the national 


movement. P.C. Joshi as General Secretary (though 
the CPI was illegal), with the able assistance of three 
other members of the Polit-Bureau — the late Ajoy 
Ghosh and R.D. Bharadwaj, as also Dr Adhikari or 
‘Doc’ who is happily with us — these four constitu- 
ted the editorial board of the English weekly 
National Front’ published for the first time legally 


‘from Bombay. We cannot possibly name Joshi’s 
‘many other able colleagues, some of whom are not - 


with us now. The weekly National Front worked not 
only as a collective propagandist but also as a collec- 
tive organiser — to borrow a phrase of Lenin — and 
helped give an identity to the Communist Party of 
India. a 

In the short span of three years from 1937 to 1939 
the CPI emerged as the major one among the Left 
forces and parties in India, was the leading faction in 
several provincial Congress Committees like Bengal, ` 
UP (then called United Provinces) and Kerala (the 
old Malabar). We also remember the Tripuri session 
of the Congress {1939) when the illegal CPI mobi- 


More contributions on P.C. Joshi will appear in next 
week's Mainstream. 
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lised all its resources to get Subhas Bose re-elected 
Congress President. 

Came the World War, and the CPI was driven 
underground, the National Front was banned, many 
top leaders of the Party could not escape arrest. But 
PCJ and ‘Doc’, many leaders in Bengal, a big chunk 
of the Party in Andhra and Kerala carried on the 
fight, and after the first attack, by 1940-41, the 

‘totally illegal Party was in a position,to carry on re- 
gular activity with a nucleus set up in almost all pro- 
vinces and with the illegal organ Communist coming 
out regularly from Bombay under the joint leadership 
of Joshi and ‘Doc’. How much the British Govern- 
ment in India was perturbed by this activity of. the 
illegal Party is evident from its secret report at that 
time. \ 

1942, Cripps Mission, Party’s clarion call for 
forging national unity: for national defence against 
Fascism with the struggle to change the imperialist 
control of the war machine in the direction of an all- 
in people’s war — it was a very complex situation 
in which the Party was slowly gaining positions of 
legality till, as we know from the recently published 
Transfer of Power documents, the CPI had to be 
legalised as a decision of the British War Cabinet 

flouting the wishes of Viceroy Linlithgow in Delhi. 

It was at this juncture that the Bombay AICC 
passed what came to be known as the ‘Quit India’ 
resolution on August 8, 1942, followed promptly by 
the arrest of the entire Congress leadership including 
Mahatma Gandhi. As the Transfer of Power docu- 
ments now reveal, the British Government earlier had 
meticulously prepared for this arrest on the conclu- 
sion of the Bombay AICC. 

It needs to be recorded that the just legalised CPI 
with its thirteen AICC members under the leadership 
of the late Dr K.M. Ashraff did not oppose the main 
Quit India resolution But had moved an amendment 
to the operative part. The amendment was defeated. 


We cannot go into a controversy here about this. In. 


the opinion of the writer we had moved correctly and 
within the Congress not only Rajagopalachari but 


even Nehru would have adopted the same position if - 


he could have acted on his independent opinion, as- 
now presented clearly in the biography of Jawaharlal 
Nehru by Dr S. Gopal (Vol-I). 

What is of relevance is that the small Communist 
Party .of India but with far greater mass influence and 
control of mass organisations went all out demanding 
the release of the Congress leadership and hurling 
back at the face of the imperialists the vile charge 
that the national leadership had gone pro-Fascist, 
The same was being done by our brother Communist 
Party in Britain under the leadership of Harry Pollitt 
and Rajni Palme Dutt. Indeed the Transfer of Power 
documents specially record Joshi’s cable to Pollitt on 
August 9 after the arrest to make the point that Joshi 
was thereby lining his party behind the Congress. ` 

In this connection, we may recall specifically two 
artictes, one 'by P.C. Joshi entitled “Stop Sabotage, 
‘Build Unity”, in the English weekly People’s War of 
November 1942, and the other by R. Palmé Dutt in 
his September 1942 Notes of the Month in Labour 
Monthly. Both had adopted the same line in regard 
to the August Resolution and while the former is not 
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available at the time of writing, a few lines from the 
latter may not be out of place. Says R. Palme Dutt: 


At the moment of the Supreme Axis attack throughout the 
world (the battle of Stalingrad was then yet to be fought and 
won — D.B.) when the fortunes of the United Nations are 
swaying in the balance, a nation of four hundred millions, 
one-fifth of humanity, has been treated as an enemy for the 
crime of demanding to be an ally. This is the fantastic but 
unfortunately true eipitome of the Indian situation.... When all 
the charges and criticisms in the world have been laid against 
the Congress leadership and tactics, the fact remains that the 
Congress was asking for the recognition of a free India as an 
ally of the United Nations. (A:-gust 20, 1942). 


In this extremely intricate and somewhat delicate 
situation, there might have been some tactical mis- 
takes but the patriotic bonafides of the CPI remain 
untarnished. This is amply proved by the many 
secret despatches of the British Government in India, 
particularly by the two secret memoranda of Richard 
Toitenham, the then Secretary to the Government of 
British India, to the various Governors and Chief 
Commissioners and now available in the Transfer of 
Power documents. 

The explosive post-war situation, the RIN muting 
in February 1946, the CPI’s correct orientation in 
support of the RIN mutineers, the martyrdom of 
Kamal Dhonde and 250 Bombay workers in the 
general strike of February 22-23, 1946 — the vacil- 
lating position of the national leadership (recall 
Congress President Maulana Azad’s statement des- 
cribing the British Government as “a caretaker gov- 
ernment” against which “defiance of authority is out 
of order”) — in all these the Communist Party under 
the leadership of P.C. Joshi forged ahead as the fore- 
most anti-imperialist fighter, the inheritor and carrier 
of the best militant, healthy anti-impérialist traditions 
of our national movement. 

It is this and this alone which inspired the entire 
Party membership with the noble pride of being mem- 
bers of the Communist Party and whatever may be 
the shortcomings of this entire period on which wise 
men may seek to hold a post-mortem, P.C. Joshi’s 
contribution was singular and outstandin g. 

In recalling P.C. Joshi today and paying our 
deepest homage fo him we would do well to bring 
back into the Communist Party that lofty pride of 
being a party member or its supporter as instilled by 


Joshi himself in all those who came in contact with 
him. [] 





LC. | 


WHat does anyone want when working alone, specially , 
_. 1na remote and lonely place? A word of cheer, an | 
idea, a thought, a hope — a hope for the future. 

Having rebelled against the old feudal structure, the ! 
old values; having struggled to free oneself from one's 
surroundings, having cut oneself off from the narrow ` 
confines of one’s family and community, having lost old 
moorings — what does one need most? One needs an 
affirmation of one’s new creed, someone to go to, some- 
one to look up to. One needs sustenance. 

P.C. provided all that aplenty. He knew that for one ! 
party member at least ten are needed who are not mem- | 
bers but who sympathise and help. He knew what each’, 
could give and each could take. And he gave what was 
to be given and took what was to be taken. But Hope 
i always gave, never took it away. Thatis what made : 





—« 
. . 





—Urmila Haksar ' 
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Prickly World of 
Michael Foot 


PETER KELLNER 


TH Fleet Street is unanimous it’ is generally wrong, It was 

wrong about Chamberlain and Munich in 1938, wrong 
about America’s involvement in Vietnam in the 1960s, and 
wrong about the economic impact on Britain of Common 
Market membership in the early 1970s. This week it is unani- 
mous that Labour MPs have made a bad mistake in choosing 
Michael Foot as their new leader. It is therefore tempting to 
conclude that Foot willin fact be an excellent leader. 

The most likely outcome of Foot’s leadership, however, is 
that he will neither appal his Right-wing critics nor satisfy his 
Left-wing supporters. His two main chances of leading Labour 
to more progressive policies lie in economics and defence, If 


-he makes Peter Shore shadow Chancellor in place of Denis 


+ 


Healey, then Labour will be able to mount a more radical 
assault on the Government’s economic policies. And if he can 
construct a defence policy around unambiguous opposition to 
America’s Cruise Missiles, then Labour can start to pay off 
some of the moral overdraft it so recklessly piled up in the 
Wilson/Callaghan years. (Note of textual detail: despite some 
press reports to the contrary, Foot has already retreated from 
the unilateralist position on nuclear weapons; that is why the 
interesting thing to watch now will be whether he holds fast 
to his opposition to Cruise.) 

Substantial progress on both fronts by a Foot-led Labour 
Government would be good news indeed, reducing The Times 
(if it survives) and the Daily Telegraph to a quite delicious 
state of apoplexy. But how likely is it to happen? On his 
record, the danger’ must be that Foot will make a weak Prime 
Minister, with neither the command of detail nor a sufficient 
scepticism of the bureaucracy to make radical policies work. 

The prceblem of bringing Whitehall to heel bears a marked 
resemblance to the problem that Wilson Mizner, a film script- 
writer, had in getting his way: in Hollywood in the 1930s. It 
was, bhe: used. to say, like having sex with a porcupine: ‘one 
prick against thousands’. To implement the policies that many 
of Foot’s supporters want will require many such uncomfor- 
table encounters. Yet Foot himself does not appear to have 
seen the need to defeat the conservatism of Whitehall, let 
alone develop a strategy for doing so. 

John Mackintosh, the Labour MP for Berwick until his 
death two years ago. told the following story about Foot in 
a Granada TV State of the Nation debate on select commit- 
tees seven years ago: 

I remember once listening to Michael Foot making an attack 
on the .(1964) Labour Government’s policy of keeping troops 
East of Suez, a brilliant attack [I thought, Gif) a little insubs- 
tantial in places. And Iremember saying to him, wouldn't it 
have been a good idea if we'd had a Defence Committee which 
could have discovered the cost of the bases East of Suez. We 
could have heard the generals and the admirals on how effec- 
tive they thought our forces were there, and heard about our 
treaty cominitments, and discovered a little of the thinking 
behind it. And Michael said to me, “No, it wouldn't have helped 


_- me at ail. I only find facts confuse my arguments.” 


Foot, replying to Mackintosh, did not deny he had used 
those words. He said: 

I’m sorry that this instructive hyperbole fell on such stony 
ground. But it happens to have a great deal of virtue in it 
because, if you have too many facts, it destroys the argument, 
and it is the argument which people want to hear. 

LN a D 

This article of topical interest is reproduced with due 


acknowledgement from New Statesman (November 14, 
1980). The author is Political Editor of the journal, 
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It may be said that to quote a seven-year-old exchange is 
unfair. But Foot has shown great consistency on what he 
regards as the sanctity of the chamber of the House of 
Commons. 

There is, of course, much more to running a radical govern- 
ment and allowing MPs to keep a check on Whitehall than 
select committees to monitor individual departments. Yet the 
debates over the role of the Commons have performed an 
important function, They have illuminated some of the issues 
involved in securing political control over a complex system 
of government; and they have identified where some of the 
principal actors stand. It is too much to hope that Foot will 
change his own views; a more modest hope is that some of 
the people he will now gather round him will start grappling 
with the problems — not just what policies Labour should 
have, but how to implement them, 

Fortunately for Labour, more thought than usual is being 
given to this very question, even if by people not too close to 
Foot himself, The Fabian Society is conducting an enterprising 
inquiry into the machinery of government, bringing together. 
former Labour ministers and special advisers with backben- 
chers, academics and serving civil servants. The Royal Institute 
of public Administration has recently published a collection of 
speeches by five former cabinet ministers, ranging from Tony 
Benn to Shirley Williams, on the relationship between ministers 
and civil servants. (Policy and Practice: The experience of 
Government, published by RIPA). And John Garrett, manage- 
ment consultant turned Labour MP, has written a highly 
pertinent new book, Managing the Civil Service. (In the 1960s 
Garrett was a consultant to the Fulton Committee on reform 
of the Civil Service.) 

A surprising degree on consensus exists for the view that 
much is wrong tn the relations between ministers and manda- 
rins: dissatisfaction is no longer confined to lefties, academics, 
and management nuts. In’ the RIPA lectures, for example, 
there was considerable common ground between Benn and 
Williams — on the way civil servants sometimes tried to restrict 
information reaching minister, or simply failed to carry out 
ministerial instructions they did not like: 

Ministers rarely have time to progress-chase their smaller 
decisions. Unless the matter is bound to come up again, a 
Minister's decision may just get itself lost. If the Minister 
does recall his. decision, administrative error or clerical mis- 
filing provide handy excuses. 

That was in fact Williams, but it could have been Benn — 
or, for that matter, Margaret Thatcher 

Just as the analysis finds common ground, so do some of the 
solutions. Benn, Williams, John Garrett and the Fabians 
could all unite round a’ package of reforms that included a 
Freedom of Information Act, ministerial cabinets of special 
advisers within departments, and the strengthening of select 
committee to provide them with bigger and better qualified 


-staffs to monitor the executive. 


Broadly the argument for these measures is that ministers 
would have a better idea of what civil servants were getting up 
to, Parliament would have a better idea of what ministers were 
getting up to, and the public would have a better idea of what 
everybody was getting up to. This argument for reform rests 
on the experience that closed government tends to be biased 
towards the most conservative instincts of senior civil servants 
— and the calculation that more open government would 
expose, and thus prevent, attempts to dilute-Labour’s radical 
purpose when in office. | l 

But that assumes that Labour has a radical purpose in 
office,“ As one retired permanent secretary told a private 
seminar organised by the Fabians earlier this month, “if you 
think it was the Civil Service that forced the last Labour gov- 
ernment to accept the IMF terms, you are out of your mind.” 
Quite so: although it must be said that the Treasury did not 
exactly mount any strong arguments for an alternative econo- 
mic strategy at the time. On that occasion, the political feeb- 
leness of the Cabinet found itself in perfect harmony with the 
instincts of the mandarins. 

The corollary is that the next Labour Government will need 
both radical policies and detailed ideas for ensuring that they 
are implemented, The last two Labour Governments possessed 
too few of either, and very seldom both in the same place at 
the same time. The fusing of objective with method, and of 
analysis with ideology, is not likely to be actively encouraged 


. by Michael Foot; but there is a chance — just a chance — 


that some of the people round him will have a try, @ 
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FRANCE 
Monster Returns 


SCHOFIELD CORYELL 


\ 


T# French body politic was deeply shaken well 
over a month ago (October 3) by the explosion of 
a bomb planted near a Paris synagogue with mur- 
derous intention and results: four people were killed 
and there could have been many more. This act of 
fascist terror, coming after months of intensifying 
racist violence — directed mainly against foreigners 
and Jews — aroused French public opinion as it had 
not been aroused for many years, sending hundreds 
of thousands of demonstrators into the city’s streets 
under various anti-racist banners and calling the 
nation’s attention to the close and persistent links 
between the conservative power-structure and the 
unpunishéd killers of the ultra-Right. 

Although the police have been predictably display- 
ing the bungling incompetence and feigned impotence 
they always show where fascist criminality is invol- 
ved, the upsurge of popular protest did produce one 
small but significant immediate result: the unprece- 
dented sentencing of a French neo-Nazi leader to 


six months’ imprisonment (with twelve more months ` 


of suspended sentence) for spreading racial hatred. 
The defendant in this unusual case was none other 
than Marc Fredriksen, youthful leader of the openly 
fascist FANE (Federation d’ Action Nationale Euro- 
peene), which consistently practises what it preaches: 
‘race hatred, anti-Semitism, violence and terror against 
all who do not share its prejudices or believe its lies. 
The FANE had been officially ordered to disband 


-at the beginning of September, but only after the 


organisation had changed its name and reappeared as 
the Faisceaux Nationalistes Europeene, with exactly 
the same racist aims and same leaders and members. 


The accusations against Fredriksen were pressed by . 


lawyers of several anti-racist groups, such as MRAP 
(Mouvement Contre le Racisme et Pour P Amitie 


Entre les Peuples), and others, under the terms of a’ 
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1972 law against “racial slander”, “‘inciting to discri- 
mination, race hatred and racial violence” and “‘justi- 
fication of crime’’. The Fredriksen trial began several 
months before the October 3 murder in the synagogue 
and it seems that Fredriksen was not specifically con- 
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nected with that particular crime — he may weli 
have been too busy preparing others! But most obser- 
yers agree that the prison sentence on charges of 
violating the 1972 anti-racist law would not have ixen 
possible if public feelings had not been stirred by the 
October murder. The sentence was pronounced on 
October 17, two weeks after the synagogue ontrage. 
In any case, Fredriksen was condemned exclusive.y 
for the pro-Nazi and racist propaganda printed in his 
organisation’s house organ, Notre Europe (Our 


Europe). At the trial in a packed courtroom — from 


which riot police had roughly driven out several 
dozen Left-wing demonstrators — the accusers of the 
fascist leader pointed to articles denouncing “the 
myth of six million Jewish deaths under Hitler” -- a 
myth supposedly created by the Jews themselves with 
a view to collecting reparations. Other articles declar- 
ed that ‘“‘the concentration camps of the Third Reich 
are an invention of Zionist propaganda’ and still 
others exalted the Nazi movement, called for the 
release of “our comrade Rudolf Hesse’’, applauded 
the murder of progressive priests by fascist groups in 
Salvador and justified the various racist murders 
recently committed in France — such as the murder 
of the Jewish writer, Pierre Goldman. 

The final judgement explained that by printing such 
statements as the above, Fredriksen had ““committed 
offences that could have serious consequences, such 
as stirring up hatred and contempt leading to violence 
against certain groups of people.” 

The fifty-page judgement concluded: ‘These state- 
ments, read by the youth in particular, justify the 
deeds committed in the name of fascist or Nazi ideo- 
logies, glorify the leaders of Hitler Germany who 
were condemned at Nuremberg, defend and encourzge 
today’s neo-Nazis in their acts of violence.” f 

The judgement was acclaimed as a “victory” by 
the various anti-racist and resistance groups that had 
pressed charges against the Nazi leader. Fredriksen 
is appealing the sentence to a higher court and has 
been released pending the verdict. 

In a stunning courtroom statement, Roland Rap- 
paport, the civil rights lawyer who argued the case 
against Fredriksen, described the mounting climate 
of fascist violence, the multiplication of terrorist acts, 
and especially the innumerable evidences of govern- 
ment complicity with the Right-wing criminals. 

He traced the links between Fredriksen’s organisa- 
tion — which creates an unusual amount of havoc 
with its mere 200 members! — and other wings of the 
neo-Nazi international located in Europe and Latin 
America. He demanded to know why the authorities 
had never taken action against a certain Michel Faci, 
who in the pages of the fascist magazine, Nofre 
Europe, is glowingly idensified as the international] 
liaison man of the organisation, visiting Italy, Ger- 
many, Spain, Mexico to help form “assault groups” 
with a view to murder and terror against the Left and 
minorities. 

Rappaport’s statement cited the hundreds of fascist 
attacks committed in France since November 1977 — 
the desecration of Jewish cemeteries, attacks against 
synagogues, the explosion of bombs in Left-wing 
organisations, the beating up and killing of Arabs, 
the carefully-planned murder of individuals like 


l1 


` 


Henri Curiel, the Egyptian Jewish Communist, or 


' Pierre Goldman. 


It is interesting that, while Fredriksen was charged 
and condemned only for his racist writings, his organi- 
sation and its known and openly-identified members 
have never been brought into court for the numerous 
other crimes that the group has arrogantly taken 
credit for — murder, assault and battery, destruction 
of material, etc. In an interview toa Paris daily in 
August, for example, Fredriksen himself openly 
declared that his group was responsible for an attack 
against an exhibition about Nicaragua and Salvador. 
In a regular column of Notre Europe called “News 
from the Front”, the French Nazis gloatingly report 
the acts of terror that are constantly being carried out 
around the country and defiantly identify themselves 


, as the perpetrators of many of them. - 


Thus, the magazine commented in these terms on 
the recent explosion that was set off in the Paris 
offices of the Soviet airline, Aeroflot: ‘the letters 
COM...had been painted on the wall of the establish- 
ment, and many thought they were the signature of 
some obscure group. Nonsense. They were put there 
by a“sympathiser of our organisation who simply 
didn’t have the time to finish writing “COMMU- 
NISTES ASSASSINS !” (communist muirderers)’’. 

The pages of Notre Europe simmer With hatred 
and murder threats against foreigners and members 
of minority ethnic groups. ‘‘We should repatriate, 
without compensation, all the emigres, all the para- 
sites who exploit our people, back to North Africa 
and...Israel.”’ f 

Or this: “Why should we hesitate if, in the near 
future, a favorable political context enables us to do 
away — once and for all, by whatever means neces- 
sary — with the germs that infest the Western 


- world?” - 


Among the regular contributors of the fascist 
magazine are the old Nazi, Herri-Robert petit, once 
the assistant of Darquier de Pellepoix, who held the 
post of. “Jewish Affairs Director” under the Vichy 
regime during the war and carried out a systematic 
policy of mass murder and racial persecution against 
French Jews. 

Another regular contributor was the French police- 
man, Paul Durand, an enthusiastic member of 
Fredriksen’s Nazi group. An Italian newspaper 
recently revealed that he had had contacts with the 
same [talian fascists who set off the explosion at the 
railroad station in Bologna last summer. Durand 
was for several years a member of the Renseigne- 
ments Generaux — the French political police. 

Under his own .signature, Durand recently wrote 
in Notre Europe: “From a national-socialist view- 
point, which means thought plus action, it should 
never be forgotten that the thinking of men like 
Hitler, Salazar and others like them went far beyond 
elementary racism and formed part of a- global world 
outlook, which is the force of our current of ideas.” 

The French authorities have shown no interest in 
finding the perpetrators of the fascist crimes commit- 
ted more and more frequently these recent months, 
The Minister of the Interior, Christian Bonnet, 
declared last August 25, when interviewed over the 
French television: “The problem has been exaggerat- 
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ed. The press gives it too much importance.” Not 
a single fascist has been condemned for any of the 
many acts of murder and physical assault against 
members of Left-wing groups or ethnic minorities. 

In this court statement during the Fredriksen trial, 
lawyer Rappaport demanded: “Why is no one ever 
arrested? Why have there been no court actions 
against those who kill, wound, attack? I must resort 
to the hypothesis that it is because many of the guilty 
parties have long served the power-structure and the 
Government in the capacity of body-guards, strong- 
arm men, dirty work specialists. 

“But this is not just a hypothesis. In their organ, 
they themselves write: ‘No, Mr. Minister, the Nazis 
won't vote for you any more, nor put up your pos- 
ters’. Not so long ago, the people of the far Right 
were appreciated by the dignitaries of the Govern- 
ment party, who looked upon them as useful allies in 
the fight against the Leftists and as cheap monitors tc 
protect the meetings of the capitalist Right.” 

It is an open secret that the French fascists have 
deeply penetrated the Government apparatus and the 
conservative parties, providing them with innumer- 
able monitors and guards for every occasion. The 
police have always worked closely with the fascists in 
the drive against the Left and in the persecution and 
harassment of immigrant workers. They obviously 
hesitate to hunt down the very elements who have so 
long been their allies. 

This explains why the police have made no head- 
way in the search for the culprits responsible for the 
murder m the synagogue on October 3. The adminis- 
tration and the Government apparatus are permeated. 
moreover, with blatant and subtle racism and anti- 
Semitism, which only adds to the difficulty. The 
Prime Minister, Raymond Barre, provided an in- 


_advertent example of this underlying bias when he 


declared with reference to the synagogue killing: 
“This vicious attack was aimed at Israelites going tc 
the synagogue and struck down innocent Frenck 
people who happened to be crossing the street”. 
Innocent of what? is the question many people asked. 

Behind the intensification of anti-Semitism anc 
other forms of racism, especially anti-Arab racism, ir 
recent months is the constantly worsening economic 
situation, the marked increase in unemployment. 
especially among youth. Under the circumstances, 
people look for scapegoats for their difficulties and 
anxieties. The Government puts the blame on the 
thousands of immigrant workers who have been doing 
much of the economy’s low-paid but necessary work. 
New laws have been ‘shoved through Parliament to 
make their lives more complicated and precarious. 
Recently, the Under-Secretary of Labour, Stoleru, 
declared bluntly: We have no reason to welcome a 
single foreigner in France”. There have been innu- 
merable instances of physical attacks and murders 
committed against North African workers by racist- 
minded civilians or trigger-happy policemen. Hun- 
dreds of North Africans, for example, have been 
killed in cold blood by police or fascists and the 
murderers have never been brought to justice. 

The resurgence of anti-Semitism — which had been 
reduced to a malicious whisper following the Second 
World War — fits into this general context of xeno- 
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| phobia and aie ees both at the official CEN and 


~ 


among the people. 

Anti-Semitism is an ancient but recurring sickness 
in French society. Jt comes violently to the surface 
during periods of crisis or turmoil. During the 
Middle Ages, the Jews lived behind ghetto wails that 
were broken down by the salvos of the French Revo- 
lution. But anti-Semitism remained widespread, 
especially among conservatives’ and those with 
nostalgia for the “Ancien Regime”. For long it 
marked the difference between Right and Left — the 
party of “order” and the party of “movement”. 

Anti-Semitism came to the fore with renewed 
virulence at the time of the Dreyfus frame-up in the 
late Nineteenth Century when the entire nation was 
divided down the middle over the case — but Captain 
Dreyfus, accused of being a spy, was finally vindicat- 
ed in the courts after doing time on Devil’s Island. 
Half a century later, anti-Semitism became official 
policy under the Nazi occupation, when thousands of* 
Jews were rounded up by the French police and 
turned ovèr to the Nazis. 

The ‘defeat of Hitler and the general discrediting of 
fascism and its racist ideology forced the expression 
of anti-Semitic prejudice into the background of 
social and political life fora while, but the current 


economic crisis, accompanied by a general revival of 
conservative thought in the form of the “New Right”, 
has enabled the-old monster to return to centre stage. 
‘The real, 100 per cent fascists are a tiny number, 
` though protected and used by the powers-that-be. 
The general climate of prejudice encourages them to 
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redoubled violence. At the same time. the re-emer- 
gence of fascism may reawaken the divided Left to 
the need for intensified activity and united effort. The 
ansi-racist demonstrations of early October saw Com- 
munists and Socialists — at loggerheads since the 
rupture two years ago of the “Left Union” — march- 
ing together momentarily in a common cause, along- 
side democrats and progressives of many persuasions. 
Unfortunately, there have been no comparable 
protests against crimes on North Africans. 

The true nature of the current French Government 
— and the whole “respectable” power-structure 
behind it — is revealed only too clearly by the strik- 
ing contrast between the tender indulgence and 
scrupulous concern for “human rights” by of®cialdon. 
when ‘dealing with fascist hoodlums and gangsters and 
the contempt for legal niceties invariably shown to- 
ward immigrant workers or Leftwing intellectuals. 

Thus, on the very day when the bomb exploded in 
the Paris synagogue, the Government mobilised 
dozens of policemen to grab and kidnap on the streets 
of Paris, then brutally expel from the country, the 
well-known Egyptian-born journalist, Simon Malley, 
who for the past ten years has been editor of the 
hard-hitting anti-imperialist Paris-based magazine 
Afrique-Asie. 

Malley’s “crime”? He had consistently and effec- 
tively denounced the repeated and flagrant violations 
of human rights in countries located inside the French 
and American spheres of domination and had 
eloquently advocated their full emancipation — 
political, cultural and economic. [ 
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Not Sweet, 
Is It? 


4 


PURABI BANERJEE | 


t 


“CON7HAT 18 sugar, 
my eight-year-old grand- 

son looked up from his’ books. 
I guiped because it was not an 
easy question to answer. “Why 
don’t you ask your father? Isn’t 


he supposed to help you with - 


homework?” 


T tried to hedge, but he was not 


to be brushed aside so easily. “I 
did ask him yesterday, but he 
said you would be the right person 
to approach, as you’d remember.” 

I was cornered and racked my 
brain. There was something 
familiar about the word, but it 
had got swept to the back of my 
mind with time. After all, child- 
hood is rather remote at the age 


of vighty-three, and its memories 


are covered with cobwebs. 

With an effort I brushed them 
off, and it came back to me — the 
good old days when one romped 
around with not a care in the 
world. Small things like ribbons 
meant so much and eating was 
such a pleasure as one had not 
develdped _calorie-consciousness. 
Nostalgically I remembered what 
a good cook.my mother used to 
be. Kheers, caramel custards, 
cakes — any thing sweet was wel- 
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grandma?” 


come and without it a meal seemed 
incomplete. Thats it! Now I 
remembered what sugar was and 
told little Binky. 

“But Dadi, sweet things are bad 
for one’s teeth — you shouldn’t 
have had so much of them. That’s 
why you have no teeth left now.” 
His ‘last sentence was an after- 
thought. He still did not under- 
stand why we had depended on 
sugar as the main sweetening 
agent. ae’ 

“Suppose the sugar cane crop 
failed some year. How did' you 
manage?” The note of contempt, 
always reserved for an earlier 
generation, was obvious. 

He then wanted to know more 
about sugar. | told him whatever 
I knew, which was ‘not much. 
When I came to ‘the scarcity of 
sugar which had become more 
and more acute around the turn 
of the century till mysterious 
bacteria killed ali the sticks of 
sugarcane’ and. almost led to a 
world war between the two power 


_ blocs, he looked incredulously at 
-me. “You mean they would fight 


over something so silly:’’. 


He had clearly lost all respect: 
` for his forefathers. He was relieved 


when he learned how synthetic 
sweetness took the place of sugar. 

“Soon we won’t have to waste 
time eating and drinking.” There 
was a note of triumph in his 
voice. “J read in the last issue of 
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' Science that flavoured pills will. 


soon be available in the market. 
Don’t you think that would be a 
great step forward? Who wants 
to waste time eating when more 
interesting things are afoot?” ' 

There seemed no point in 
arguing with him — he was on a 
different wavelength altogether. 

I nodded; Deep in the memories 
of my childhood the present | 
seemed too dull and‘ mechanical. 
But I knew I would not be able 
to communicate: it to Binky; ,he’d’ 
laugh and call me dotty. So I 
kept quiet, savouring the memories 
in all their richness. [ could not 
possibly tell this youngster how 
a birthday seemed ‘incomplete 
without a chocolate’ cake. No, I 
sighed to myself, its no use 
brooding-over the past. 


a re cay the 


“Memsaab, chai.” I woke up 
with a start. Bhagwandai , was 
standing next fo me with a sfeam- 
ing cup Of tea. I took it and had 
a sip. Surprise! It was sweet. I 
looked at her enquiringly. °‘Man- 
aged to get some sugar at the 
fairprice shop after a long wait.” I 
, quickly drank up the tea. ; 

“Thank god there are no child- - 
renin the house. Otherwise we 
wouldn’t be able to manage,” she 
said. | 

I thought of my dream and 
wondered.l] * 
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WHICH WAY JUSTICE ? 


Courts’ Role 
in i 
Social Ea 
Transformation 


V.R. KRISHNA IYER 





Justice Krishna Iyer, who retired from the 
Supreme Court Bench last.weekend, has impar- 
ted a new dimension to thinking on the judicial 
process in the country. He has indeed made a 
bigger contribution than any other individual to 
rethinking on the scope for social and economic 
justice under our Constitution. Clearly, his 
judgements and Observations from the Berch of 
the highest court wiil long remain a beaconlight, 
and no doubt in retirement he will continue to 
educate judges, lawyers, politicians and others 
on the basic haman values that should inform 
judicial proceedings and the egalitarian ends 


that should guide makers, implementers and | 


interpreters of Jaws in this poverty-stricken 
country. Even the latest judgements of the 
Supreme Court to which he was a party show 
the trend he set which is being followed. In his 
public speeches he has been outspoken on matters 
like speedy Indianisation of jurisprudence, As he 
himself put it recently, “it is the people who 
matter, not the paper-books of the lawyers.” We 
here publish excerpts from the first -of two 
lectures Justice Iyer delivered in Madras late 
last month, while still on the Bench.—Editor 
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Ore we understand the close nexus between the 

legal order, the economic order and the political 
order, we will agree that the rule of lawis not an 
abstract omnipotence in the sky, but a value-laden 
guide-book which prescribes the ‘do’s’ and *don’ts’ 
that the class which wields state power needs to protect 
its interests. Please don’t believe naively the ‘inno- 
cence’ of law, law-givers and law-dispensers when 
they disclaim politics and economic as colouring 
justicing, its direction and operation. If judges are 
actors in the drama of legal justice, the inference is 
irresistible that they are called upon to enforce norms 
and values loaded with politics and economics. 

Law India cannot stand aside from the social 
changes which the Constitution has mandated and 
must serve the realisation of justice, social, economic 
and political, which is the quintessence of our Con- 
stitution. 

The judicial statesman thinks of the perennial 
nation. Judges whose constituency is the whole 
nation and whose manifesto is the Constitution, 
must, therefore, consider not merely the populist 
appeals of today, but also the perennial needs of our 
developing country and its suppressed and oppressed 
and appallingly indigent humanity. The Indian Con- 
stitution, which is not a non-aligned national charter 
but a document of social revolution, casts an obliga- 
tion on every instrumentality, including the judiciary, 
which is a ‘separate’ but equal’ branch of the state, 
to transform the status guo ante into a new human 
order set out in Article 38, in which justice, social, 
economic.and political, shall inform all the institu- 
tions of national life. Judicial power has thus a poli- 
tico-economic destination and a creative function. 

Arthur Miller considers it a pervasive myth to re- 
gard the Supreme Court a merely legal institution 
and claims that in actually all courts are significant 
segments in the political system. His assertion that 
the Supreme Court is a political institution applies as 
much to India as to the United States. 

Law, without politics, is blind; politics, without 
law is deaf. We suffer terribly from blind justice and 
deaf politics to such a degree that the day, hope- 
fully, is not far off when the common millions, now 
busy licking their wounds and burying their dead, 
will begin to see and hear things for what they are 
and call the bluff of the Administration of Injustice. 

It is.not my intention to denounce judge or legis- 
lator or pronounce both the professions a conspiracy 
against the laity. That is Bernard Shaw’s business. 
My purpose is to tell you something about the poli- 
tics of justice and the justice of politics and to place 
before you some commonplace facts about the nature 
and culture of the judicial process wholly geared to 


‘the goal of social justice which is the objective of 


our Constitution. This objective shall be fulfilled not 
only by men in politics but by courts of justice. We 
too, gua court, have a tryst with destiny. “If we 
cannot solve this problem soon, Nehru warned the 
Constituent Assembly, “‘all our paper Constitutions 
will become useless and purposeless.” I may sardon- 
ically add, all our paper amendments with radical 
postures passed by Parliaments with massive man- 
dates and ‘basic structure’ benches’ pronouncements 
upon the unconstitutionality of constitutional changes 
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will meet with their political Waterloo if we forget — . 


and we often elitistically do, while lost in polemcis 
‘and legalistics — the poverty reality of Indian poli- 
tics, economics and, juristics. The ubiquitous, sub- 
human, exasperating and explosive horror and terror 
of massive privations of the masses in slums in end- 
less streams and in agrestic neglect unlimited is such 


the like of which elsewhere in the world no eye has 


seen, no heart conceived, no human tongue can 
adequately tell. Gandhiji has said — is he relevant, 
judges and lawyers may ask: 


Working for economic equality means abolishing the eternal 
conflict between capital and labour. It means the levelling 
down of the few rich in whose hands is concentrated the bulk 
of the nation’s wealth on the one hand, and the levelling up 
of the semi-starved, naked millions on the other, A non- 
violent system of government is clearly an impossibility so long 
as the wide gulf between the rich and the hungry millions 
persists. The contrast between the palaces of New Delhi and 
the miserable hovels of the poor labouring class nearby, can- 
not last one day in a free India in which the poor will enjoy 

' the same power as the richest in the land, A violent and 
bloody revolution is a certainty one day, unless there is a 
yoluntary abdication of riches and the power that riches give 
and sharing them for the common good, a ` 

sa... SO, the real meaning of economic equality is: “To each 
according to his need.” That is the definition of Marx. If a 
-single man demanded as much as a man with wife and four 
children, that would be a violation of economic equality, Let 
no one try to justify the glaring difference between the classes 
and the masses, the prince and the pauper, by saying that the 
former need more. That will be idle sophistry and a travesty 
of my argument, The contrast between the rich and the poor 


today is a painful sight. 
. Gandhiji, for me, is economics, politics and law. 
Gandhiji diagnosed: 

ll amassing of wealth or hoarding of wealth above and 
beyond one’s legitimate needs is theft. There would be no 
occasion for theft and no thieves if there were wise regulations 
of wealth, and social justice. 


l 

The luxury of continual controversy, about funda- 
mental freedoms and constitutionalised despotisms, 
of constitutionality of urgent welfare reforms pedan- 
tically debated periodically by legal pundits for days 
and months to-the actual delectation and mock con- 
sternation of the politicians and law persons, end 
when the dalifs and the soshits combine, take to the 
streets, not to the courts and define social justice 
without the aid of dictionariés but, with blood, toil, 
sweat and tears. If the court, and the country do not 
go together in traumatic Third World setting, chaos 
will overpower cosmos. So, we want a court commutt- 
ed functionally to the country and the Constitution, to 
a legal order where all men matter. . . 

Fundamental goals demand fundamental systemic 
alterations and the system of Justice is no exception. 
Indian human condition and‘the recipe of social 
justice are too pathological and profound to be left 
to lexical and logomachic exercises of lawyers and 
the shadow-boxing and election politicking of pro- 
fessional ‘patriots’. Have you the heart Mo ask a 
pavement-dweller and his wife and children bathing 
in the drain, what isa home? Have you the heart- 
lessness to ask a skeleton of a woman with babies 
tugging at her breasts and herself hiding her shame 
with scanty tatters, what is the price of bread or 
cloth? Dare you ask a human jetsam terminally ill 
but socialistically left in the street what is the distance 
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to destination death? Have you the charity to pausi 
and pick up a crying orphan and ask why, wha 
when,and how? 

Is there an ironic democracy and socialism in death 
the leveller? An affirmative compassion for humai 
misery is social justice in action and negative pachy 
dermic response is social injustice. A sensitive states 
man and a sensitised judge are a surer guarantor o 
democratic legality than politicised human right 
vocalists who speak with their tongues in their cheek 
and high-priced habeas corpus writs available in th 
judicial super-market. My humble submission to m: 
brethren is this: The first half of this century has mad: 
India free, the next half must make Indians free. Th 
instrumentality is the Constitution; and the court 
therefore, must be an actor in the social revolutioi 
so dear to our founding fathers. It follows that th 
judicature has a democratic future if it possesses ; 
people’s orientation, and a judicial doom if it spurn 
the common consumer of justice. 

The proposition is self-evident that politics and law 
government and courts, in their wider and finer con 
notation, have acommon base, a welfare face and : 
shared goal. All for man, everything for the benefit o 
man — that is the underlying ideology. And yet, th 
actuality is far away. The myth and reality must be 
grasped with perspicacity. 

The myth is that courts of law administer justice 
the truth is that they are agents of injustice, sinc 
when Pontius Pilate sent the noblest son on the-Cross 
disdaining Truth. The Roman Court and Comrad 
Jesus (Upton Sinclair calls him so} are symbolic o 
the syndrome.of law and justice often not being ot 
talking terms, as Lord Denning said, and sometime 
are even on fighting terms, as daily experience sug 
gests. When the court collaborates with Law agains 
Justice, the story of the Bastille will be writ again ir 
blood. So, we must go to the root of our constitution 

al order to gain the fruit of social justice. Lawyers 
judges and academics must set to the task. 

The Indian economic system is feudal, colonial anc 
capitalist. Its laws still defend the status quo ante witl 
socialist cosmetics which gave it a pale orange camou 
flage. At the core and in the vitals, the proprietaria 
are'at the summit of economic power and the prole 
tariat are still bonded labour. ' 

The Constitution and its socio-economic behest arı 
urgent commands if the country is to advance on a1 
even keel. Some rulers resort to short cuts, hard]: 
realising that short cuts are wrong cuts. Such shor 
cuts to suppression of trouble-makers take the crue 
and criminal form of shoot-at-sight, for instance 
Shoot-at-sight is as short-sighted as it is dubious an 
will never salvage law and order if it is anti-people 
If Part IV goes into action shoot-at-sight will bi 
otiose, because injustice which gives rise to extremist, 
is defeated by justice which brings sobriety. If you 
play hide and seek with Part IV, the guns of shoot 
at-sight will back-fire. Moreover, it makes a sadisti 
constable a final judge to sentence another Indian or 
his subjective judgment, to instant death, based or 
sleepy suspicion or happy obedience. Those who givi 
such blanket power cannot control the forces of hun 
ger and must be advised about vicarious liability ir 
our Penal Code and unless the police weave a versior 
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of self-defence, the mere order of a minister is no 
defence for murder — cold-blooded murder by a 
constable! I stress this facet of the politics of law 
implicit in common cliches like ‘curfew’, ‘ambush’ 
and ‘shoot-at-sight’ which devalue the price of Indian 
life and cannot afford defence under the Code — 
nay, may implicate the top brass in abetment unless 
‘private defence’ is proved. The lawlessness of the law 
must be substituted by the righteousness of social 
justice. Constitution and Court cannot be bypassed by 
baton or bullet. No system can outlast injustice for 
long, especially when the masses are awakened. 

My thesis is that social justice is a constitutional 
fundamental and a socialist order an economic impe- 
rative. No court can blink at it without risk because 
the Constitution, as it stands today, has created a 
socialist republic of India; with Parts HI and IV, 
both paramount, and the fundamental right to pro- 
perty gone, we have a fabian socialist Constitution. 
Judges true to their oath of office, are bound by this 
truth, ‘and dictionaries cannot be salvationary. Court 
and Country are thus on the pilgrimage to Social Jus- 
tice — a Volga-Ganga Voyage — and Law India must 
promote, not retard, this journey to human dignity. 
Nehru struck this note in the Constituent Assembly: 

The first task of this Assembly is to free India through a 
new Constitution, to feed the starving people, and to clothe the 


naked masses, and to give every Indian the fullest opportunity 
to develop himself according to his capacity. 


A jural order is always value-loaded and the Great 
Divide between the pre- and post- Constitution eras 
reflects this Value gap between the Raj and the 
Republic. Let judges, therefore, remember, that they 
are not non-aligned because the Constitution’ is not, 
where the few rich and the poor many are in conflict 
or where the rights and remedies of the weaker 
sections are involved. The rule‘of law runs close to 
the rule of life, as Nehru told the International Com- 
mission of Jurists in 1959. When the rule of life 
seeks to restore the political, economic and social 
personality of the deprived and crippled, when “We, 
the People of India’ have resolved to right the 
wrongs of Whitehall and enacted a new National 
Charter, the Justices cannot hark back to the law- 
ways of long ago. Unless the judicial process and 
the justicing personnel transform their hearts and 
heads, their tools and techniques, their social philo- 
sophy and operational activism, to serve the constitu- 
tional desiderata, the law would have failed life. 
Tradition-draped, precedent-bound and brain-washed 
by British-Indian legal culture of Victorian vintage, 
the judiciary is prone to regard trans-Atlantic law as 
its cynosure, Westminster as its Mecca, Halsbury’s 
Laws as its scripture and American Jurisprudence as 
its upa-Veda and the House of Lords and the US 
Supreme Court as its hallowed source of jurispru- 
dence. 
legitimise it by swadeshi, social justice. 

The pity is that our lawyers and judges have great 
parts and are as tall as the bestin the West. A 
sensitisation, a Gandhi-isation of the legal profession 
is all that is needed. We have the men, the means 
and the mantra. Some say, 30 years after the Par- 
amount Parchment is too short in a nation’s revolu- 
tion. A slow revolution is no revolution and may 
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We cannot bastardise Law India but must 


soon be the seed of counter-revolution because its true 
strength, the raw people, may lose faith in its good 
faith. Mao Tse-tung, as reported in Time (Decem- 
ber 19, 1950), has, stated: 

Revolution is not a dinner party, nor an essay, nor a paint- 
ing, nor a piece of embroidery; it cannot be advanced softly, 


gradually, carefully, considerately, respectfully, politely, plainly 
and modestly. 


Whether he is right or wrong, the Asoka luncheons 
and the Maurya dinners, the leisurely judicial imper- 
sonality, slow-motion legislative imitations, mystiques 
of legalese, Maxwell interpretations and Halsbury 
citations are not the highway to Gandhian or other 
Indian Revolution! I ignore here those ‘who have 
embraced the Revolution as a trade, and the Republic 
as a prey’, and that tribe is increasing. 

Gradualism may end in betrayal. 

The danger of dilatoriness, the peril of inaction, the 
failure to meet the justice needs of the Indian masses 
through the expansion, exploration and experimenta- 
tion incited by the ideas of the Constitution, is not 
fully grasped by the orthodox. If law is untouchable 
and justice unapproachable to the untouchables and 
unapproachables, that is, the broad masses, not the 
courts but the streets will dispense law and justice. 
Alternatively, the top brass, not the high bench, will 
give justice and that through the barrel of a gun, not 
the barrel of a pent. So, for the justice system: ‘to be 
or not to be, that is the question’. Its strength and 
survival depend on the source of all power in a 
democratic polity—the people, not the elite bracket 
but the total community. This support can be 
derived only by the social service of human justice 
that courts deliver. 

Don’t we believe the bona fides of the summit 
judges whose heads are precedent-logged, whose 
hearts vibrate with legal justice, whose hands, legally 
indignant, strike strong and rightly — sometimes per- 
versely too — at other people's corrupt use of power? 
Ifithey look at themselves in the mirror of the people 
— not the classes but the masses — an untold story 
of unpleasant import may emerge, what with their 
performance sheet (on social audit) on property rights 
and liberty issues. Judicial self-criticism has a sober- 
ing effect of flippant skepticism. Judges too, unless 
checked, can become absolutist and dubious. 

Project Social Justice is the constitutional promise, 
the performance of which assigns an activist role to 
the court and this isa radical departure from the 
conventional judicial functions of British and even 
American Judges. The moorings of our justice process 
are different; the goals too are different; judicial 
engineering must necessarily be different and our 
people, their culture, their disabilities, their massive 
illiteracy, surging expectations, boiling indignations 
and developmental urgencies are different. Inevitably, 
we must restructure the Justice System, designed in 
Britain and sold by the East India Company ‘as jus- 
tice, equity and good conscience’, and construct with 
Indian know-how for Indian conditions a swadeshi 
delivery system. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan pleaded in the Constituent 
Assembly for a “socio-economic revolution” designed 
not only to bring about ‘the real satisfaction of the 
fundamental needs of the common man’, but to go 
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thuch deeper and bring about ‘a fundamental, changé 
in the structure of Indian society’. Justice, in its 
triune aspects, is the first emphasis of the Constitution. 
So, in the fitness of things who but the Justices, out 
of the troika of instrumentalities, should play a pro- 
tagonist’s role? ; 

This objective and perspective brings the Court 
into the centre of the country’s progress. The most 
important item on the agenda of implementation is 
choice of cadres. Judicial zamindars to interpret land 
reforms, juditial princelings to enforce nationalisation, 
judicial millionaires to pronounce on the compensa- 
tion clauses and communal diehards to judge the 
reservation for backward classes may produce fore- 
doomed results. Cadres are everything, and whether a 
social revolution succeeds or miscarries depends on its 
captains and cadres. How can a counter-revolutionary 
commander lead a revolution conscientiously to 
victory? 

The first five words — We, the People of India — 
are descriptive of the consumers and, the creators of 
the.values of the Paramount.Law. So,.our justice 
system nust be people-oriented. Our Justice administr- 
ation must have people’s participation. Equally clearly 
our legal order must be geared to community good. 
The raw reality of the Indian corpus juris is that the 
British Indian substantive law and the processual 
system, thanks to Article 372, have continued, so that 
silly rules like ban on wearing. Gandhi cap in prison 
still are law in Gandhi’s India. Most of the major 
legislations, Central or State, are innocent of socialist 
‘perspectives or éven democratic values and are 
mechanical imitations of British statutes. Westminster 
is too much with us. | 

True, British Justice has great points, English law 
has civilised values and Anglo-American jurisprud- 
ence has universal dimensions in some respects. I do 
not want to extradite the English system altogether 
since the Jndo-Anglian blend has struck root and put 
out shoots and should not be pulled out as poisonous 
plant merely because of juridical heredity. What I 
oppose is feudal disregard for our people’s justice 
needs, colonial contempt for Indian alternatives to 
anglicised systems, tragic self-alienation of the judici- 
ary from swadeshi and clinging to a mulatto legal 
culture with linguistic and ,ideological estrangements. 
This should not be, if our court and country have an 
individuality in terms of law and justice, 

Another suggestion I have is that the whole of our 
national development hinges on social justice. And 
that, in turn, will depend on judicial justice and legis- 
lated justice. Therefore, any scientific plan for human 
development must make Legislation and the Court 
process a prominent component of the National Plan. 
If the justice of the law fails in court, the Plan exer- 
cises in the Commission may prove expert futilities. 

The National Plan has a paramount purpose and 
long-term perspective — the planned development of 
the resources of the nation and equitable distribution 
of wealth so that a qualitative and egalitarian human 
order may viably-come to pass. Our Plan derives its 
basic inspiration and strategic intelligence from these 
twin factors and social justice is the warp and woof 
of this plan. The draft Fifth Plan reads: 

The existence of poverty is incompatible with the vision of 
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bh advanced, prospetou’, demôcratic, egalitarian and Just 
Society implied in the concept of a socialist pattern of develop- 
ment. In fact, it holds a potential threat to the unity, integrity 
and independence of the country. 


No Plan has a ghost of a chance unless the Justice 
System and the Legal Order respond to the impera- 
tives of the National Plan. It is most unscientific if 
the final course of administrative action must obey 
the legislative and judicial mandates, and yet a Plan- 
ning Commission should think ‘lawlessly’, draw up 
projects innocent of legal implications and constitutio- 
nal limitations and fail to mould, modernise, stream- 
line and restructure the judicial system, radicalise its 
personnel, innovate its processes and inject modern 
management techniques into the Court system, so 
that an archaic and arcane instrument and half-baked 
know-how be modernised and rationalised before it is 
invested with infallibility and empowered to pro- 
nounce on economic, technological, sociological and 
political projects. It is basic that Law and Justice 
must figure in the National Plan. The Planning 
Commission cannot deliver the goods without the 
Court coming into its calculus. I plead fora Justice 
Member in the Planning Commission whose concern 
will cover the renovation of the Court Process and 
modernised material and human equipment of the. 
Judicature, even a judicial management course and 
National College for Judges as in America. ~ ` 

The Indian revolution, of which the Constitution is 
the radical blue-print, needs judicial cadres who share 
its fighting faiths, And when we realise the remark- 
able gamut of power of the High Courts and the 
Supreme Court — greater than enjoyed by the House 


of Lords,’ the US Supreme Court and the USSR 


Supreme Court put together, why, any other summit 
seat anywhere in the world — the. folly of not being 
choosy and the wisdom of “having to handpick the 
higher{echelons argues itself. Appointment of Judges 
is a serious process where judicial expertise, legal 
learning, life’s experience and high integrity are com- 
ponents, but above all are two indispensables — 
social philosophy in active unison with the socialistic 
Articles of the Constitution, and second, but equally 
important, built-in resistance to pushes and pressures 
by class interests, private prejudices, government 
threats and blandishments, party loyalties and conf- 
rary economi¢ and political ideologies projecting into 
pronouncements. Independence of the Judiciary is 
not genuflexion; nor isit opposition to every proposi- 
tion of Government. It is neither Judiciary made to 
Opposition measure nor Government’s pleasure. 

The tycoon, the communalist, the parochialist, 
the faddist, the extremist and radical reactionary 
lying coiled up and sub-consciously shaping judicial 
mentations are menaces to judicial independence 
when they are at variance with Parts III and ‘iV of 
the Paramount Parchment. And yet, little attention 
is paid to avoiding the appotntment of apostates as 
archbishops of the Church of Indian Justice. s.: ` 

A few potential threats to judicial independence, 
with a peculiar Indian flavour, persist in menacing 
proportions, The plethora of Commissions and as- 
signments with a judicial. slant, traditionally filled 
up from superannuated Judges, hold out temptations 
and retiral benefits for sudges when they reach their 
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. judicial sunset. An-impalpable impact on those-robed 


brethren, who have expectations of occupational pro- 


‘Jongation in these offices of. survival after death, 


= travel over 
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affects their independence vis-a-vis Government. 

The most pertinent objection is that when a Judge 
of the High Court intends to set up practice in the 
Supreme Court or a Judge of the Supreme Court 
inaugurates a new career of chamber practice, the 
need for prospective clientele affects the independence 
and integrity of an otherwise impeccable and able 
judge. I mention this not as a censure at all, but as a 
moot point on which my mind is murky and the 
public must debate the dubious aspects. 

There is one other point. The institution of ad-hoc 
judges and additional judges holds the incumbents in 
suspense and erodes their independence through an 
uncertain future. Frankly, there is sinister potential 
in this practice unless strong conventions armour their 


tenure. Of course, I was shocked to learn that the , 


Maharashtra Government, in some instances, exten- 
ded the tenure, after retirement, of some labour .court 
judges from day to day. Judicial daily wage workers 
and judicial independence are violent enemies. Like- 
wise, housing for judicial ‘personnel. In Bombay, 
some subordinate judges are slum dwellers; others 

ver 50 miles to reach and return with little 
time to read, reflect, recollect, or decide because no 
houses are provided and buses from a distance are a 
struggle. Yet others in most States depend on the 
grace of a local lawyer or large landlord for physical 
accommodation and rents leave little judges at the 
mercy of the enemies of social justice. No Govern- 
ment can pretend to respect judicial independence 
which neglects to provide the basic material circum- 
stances of ‘independence’. 

Our nation’s leadership has rarely bothered to 
usher into the higher courts or any tribunals judicial 
echelons whose soul imbibes the social-spiritual con- 
victions of the Constitution, those who, in Cardozo’s 
elegant words, ‘have absorbed the spirit, and have 
filled themselves with a love of the language they 
must read’ — the language of lovefor the miserable. 
Small wonder our judicial history is what if is, from 
Kameshwar Singh to Kunhikoman and Keshavananda, 
from A.K. Gopalan-and EMS Namboodiripad to ADM 
Jabalpur and, Minerva Mills, 


What I have said highlights the: real problem of 


“Indian Justice in its journey from the Judicial Com- 
The die-hard ghosts of. 


mittee to the Supreme Court. 
colonialism are still clanking. their chains and Raunt- 
ing our precincts. This challenge needs a new juris- 
prudence, substantive and processual, a new know- 
how of draftsmanship and technique of interpretation, 
a new legal engineering and judicial cadre with a social 
vision and national mission and, above call, a com- 
mitment of the Court to the Country and the Con- 
stitution with an activist outlook and obligation for 
accountability, not to any party in power or out, nor 
to the perpetual Opposition nor to the classes which 
make the most noises, but to the stream of history 
and to the perennial human source. For toojlong has 
the Pyramidal Court kept up the jumbo myth of judi- 
cial justice and hidden the truth that 
less justice and more law and less a service to those 
who are priced out because they are down-and-out 
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legal justice is. 


than to those who can purchase jaw and lawyer at the 


multitiér market for “sugar high” prices. 

If the Judiciary is part of democracy it is showing 
psychic symptoms of wanting to commit harakiri. The 
time to redeem is still there. The judges, as a class, 
are still very good, deserve our regard and enjoy es- 
teem, if I may say so with truthful deference. rightly. 
We must nip the evil in the bud. We can. The vicious 
must suffer. The nostrum of transfer of judges or 
import of alien Chief Justices, even if entrusted to 
the Supreme Court or its Chief Justice, may be mis- 
used and hide the vice which needs exposure. 

In the matter of transfers of High Court Judges 
let the public know whether Chief Justice Ray did 
and his present successor does want some to be 
moved out of their pathological territory. Let the 
public know whether Bar Associations are agitating 
for transfers. Let us depoliticise the issue and judge 
delinquent judges justly, publicly. 

The time has come for recognising that we are not 
merely a Government of laws, but also of men wha 
are great exponents of the laws and fill the bill of 
being: judicial statesmen independent of inner com- 
pulsions and resistant to outer pressures, whatever 
the source, able in great measure to translate the 
symbols and read the omens so that the happiness of 
the humblest human who asks for right and justice 
within his jurisdiction, is given what the Constitution 
commands. 

The judicial power is so versatile and its genius 
capable of doing affirmative good that its beni2n 
potential in many fields is largely atrophicd. 1 he 
reason that judges are illiterate about sociology, 
science, medicine and the like and the Bar itself un- 
educated in these affairs, leaves the Judiciary inno- 
cent of the meaning of meanings in every statute. The 
judge has no research resource and the lawyer, with 
distinguished exceptions, regards it as not his cup of 
tea. Since the stream cannot rise higher than the 
source, the Bench cannot know more than the Bar. 
The answer is, cryptically put, a college for judges 
and lawyers with orientation of the social philosophy 
of the Constitution and its allergy to the Indo- 
Anglian values, ongoing education on socio-economic, 
psychological, ecological and such other subjects and 
their symbiosis with law. An aware court is the 
urgent imperative of Indian judicial dynamics. 

What we now do to’qualify for high judgeship is 
to count seniority or compare incomes, not realising 
that pedestrian seniority in service is not the chemis- 
try to compound super-captains-of Justice. 

We may ask but one question of the historian of 
the Higher Judicature: who and how many among 
those who have taken the Oath by the Constitution 
since 1950, will answer Felix Frankfurter’s test of a 
great judge: 

A judge should be compounded of the faculties that are 
demanded of the historian and the philosopher and the pro- 
phet. The last demand upon him ~. to make some forecast of 
the consequences of his action — is perhaps the heaviest. To 
pierce the curtain of the future, to give shape and visage to 
mysteries still in the womb of time, is the gift of the imagina- 
tion. It requires poetic sensibilities with which judges are rarely 
endowed and which their education does not normally deve- 
lop, These judges must have something of the creative artist in 
them; they must have antennae registering feeling and judge- 
ment beyond logical, let alone qnantitative, proof. @ 
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. Of the freedom movement . but the basic philosophy. 


| 
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Directive Principles. 
versus ` 
Fundamental Rights 


PARAS DIWAN 


i 


A® the Directive Principles lifeless: platitudes 

enunciated by idealist Founding Fathers, or. are 
they the breathing, pulsating reality of social and 
economic justice? A quietus was sought to be given 
to the tendency to reduce the Directive Principles to 
fossils of the ideals and aspirations of the freedom 
movement, by the 25th and 42nd Amendments, and 
they were sought to be made powerful tools of econo- 
mic and social revolution which-was not only the goal 


and the foundation of the Constitution. When the 
Keshavananda Bharati verdict upheld the validity of 
substantive provisions of Article 31-C, it was felt that 
there would be no impediment in the path of com- 
pleting the social and economic revolution. But the 
Minerva Mills verdict has once again upset the 
balance. a . 

The philosophy of the sacrosanct character and 
jnviolability of the Fundamental Rights has been 
resurrected by the Supreme Court by giving rather 
metaphysical reasoning. Chief Justice Chandrdchud 
observed that attainment of the ideals set. out in the 


Directive Principles should not become a pretext for | 
tyranny and human freedom should not'be the price 


to be paid for achieving those ideals. He further 
observed that anything that destroys the balance 
between the Fundamental Rights and the Directive 
Principles is destructive of the essential features of 


‘the Constitution. But can there be a balance between 


justice and injustice, between affluence and poverty, 
between dignity and degradation? 


Dr. Diwan is Head of the Law Faculty, Punjab Uni- 
versity, Chandigarh. 
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The founding fathers enshrined: fundamental 
Rights and Directive Principles in the Constitution 
with a view to providing social, economic and , politi- 
cal justice and dignity to all.and not to a few; and in 


_ the Directive Principles was enshrined the social and 


economic philosophy of the nation. 

To comprehend the real perspective of Fundamen- 
tal Rights and Directive Principles, a recapitulation 
of the historical background of the evaluation of the 
human rights movement seems essential. 


Primitive man had no notion of fundamental ` 


rights, though he did have a number of freedoms 
which no civilised man can'boast of. He had abso- 
lute freedom of movement. Ina world which had 
no national frontiers and consequently no system of 
passports, permits or visas, man could move all over 
the world, but then, it was freedom to roam in the 
wilderness, and therefore had no meaning, no signi- 
ficance. He had freedom of speech and expression: 
he could talk-himself hoarse. But at a time when 
man had not yet developed political institutions, this 


freedom had no real utility. He also had absolute 


and anarchic freedom.in sexual relationship. But in 

a society where refinement did not exist, this freedom 

merely indicated ‘his closeness to other animals. Thus, 

in theory, he had all possible and conceivable free- 

doms, but in primitive society these freedoms had no, 
meaning, no relevance. Freedom and liberty in an 

unorganised society are freedom and liberty in wilder- 

ness. The fact is that in that society the social: need 

for liberty and freedom did not exist. 

It is a unique feature of the history of the develop- 
ment of political institutions that progress towards 
organised society was not.a movement towards the 
attainment of rights, fundamental or otherwise, but 
towards ‘suppression of the absolute and anarchic 
freedoms of primitive man. 

When we look at feudal society, we find that there 
was nothing left ‘of primitive man’s freedoms and 
liberty. Feudal society was a total negation of the 
fundamental rights of men, of citizens. In that 


society, only the rulers, —— the nobility and the clergy . 


— had rights, and privileges. Peasants, merchants 
and artisans, constituting the vast majority of the 
people, had norights, no freedoms, no privileges. 
They had only burdens and duties. Man’s station in 
life was fixed. Ifa person was king, priest, peasant, 
serf,. slave or worker, ordinarily he remained so all 
his life; he had no volition, no freedom to change it. 
Persons like Louis XIV could rightly boast, “My 
word is law”. The monarch not only had absolute 
law-making powers, but even enforcement of law 
depended ‘on his sweet will, whim and fancy. The 
entire burden of taxation, secular and temporal, fell 
on the common man. This was society in which there 
was a total negation of freedom and liberty. 

When we come to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, we find a rising middle class or bourgeoisie 
flanked by lawyers, physicians, artists, teachers and 
men of letters. These were’ people who were highly 
intelligent, energetic, competent and educated. Yet, 


—_— 


they were oppressed by the ruling feudal class. Being - 


aware of their plight, these were the people who were 


most dissatisfied with the system, and resented it 


most. This was the era of the dawn of industrialism. 
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If industrialism was to survive, feudal fetters must 
go, and if necessary, the feudal order too. 

This led to the emergence ofjnew ideas. The new 
social conditions had their impact,on social thought. 
And there emerged a new and vigorous natural law 
school, based on. the a priori assumption that there 
exist, and there have always existed, certain inherent, 
inalienable, immutable and inviolable freedoms and 
rights of man which even the king on God could not 
take away, as God Himself had endowed man with 
these rights — rights inherent in the very quality of 
man. Thus a new thesis .on fundamental rights was 
propounded. Rousseau, the greatest master of the 
natural law school of all times, and the philosopher: 
spark-igniter of the French Revolution, opened his 
celebrated book with the words which have since be- 


come classic: “All men are born free but everywhere . 


are they in chains.’ 

Armed with this metaphysical reasoning, the pro- 
tagonists of the natural law school propounded the 
new concept and new philosophy of law. They asser- 


_ ted that positive law was subordinate to natural law. 


—_ 


It was proclaimed: Law is an expression of the will of 
the community. All citizens have aright to concur, 
either personally or through their representatives, in 
its formation. It should be the same for all, whether 
it protects or punishes. No man should be accused, 
arrested or held in confinement, except in cases deter- 
mined by the law, and according to the forms which 


it has prescribed. Thus was kindled the fire of the 
> Industrial Revolution on the European continent 


which consumed the entire feudal order, and installed 
on the throne of the state the new goddesses of 
Equality, Liberty and Fraternity. 
And thus dawned the era of Fundamental Rights. 

_In the beginning, the doctrine of fundamental rights 
was in essence an attempt to overthrow absolutism 
and to demolish all arguments, secular as well as 
theological, in its favour. From the common man’s 
point of view, these rights were then looked upon as 


-remedies for wrongs done to him by despotic autho- 


rity, rather than’ substantive rights. Thus, rights were 
associated with remedies, rather they grew out of 
remedies. For example, the burdensome taxation and 
revenue charges levied by the feudal monarch and 
his feudal lords and nobles were considered to be a 
wrong for which the remedy was recognition of the 
fundamental right to property: the individual could 
‘be deprived of his property only with his own con- 
sent under the banner: “No taxation without represen- 
tation”. The right to property and consequent remedy 
against the Government were claimed as fundamen- 
tal. rights. Philosophical support was given to the 
doctrine by the assertion that human life has a pur- 
pose, that the pursuit of happiness is the highest pur- 
pose, and that therefore every individual should have 
full opportunity to strive to attain it. 

On what precisely is the purpose of human life on 
earth, the philosophers have always differed — rang- 
ing from the pursuit of material happiness to the 
development of moral personality. Howsoever philo- 
sophers might differ as to the purpose of human life 
on this earth, or in the hereafter, it became the accep- 
ted doctrine of eighteenth-century Europe that man 


_ has, independently of government, a right ‘to the 
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enjoyment of all those conditions which are essential 
for the fulfilment of the purpose of life. It is to such 
conditions that the term ‘right’ came to be applied. 

Looked at in this perspective, “rights” are those 
conditions which a person must have if the purpose of 
human life is to be fulfilled and attained. This implies 
that no government has the right to take away those 
conditions. Thus, these rights, essential for the fulfil- 
ment of human life on earth, became fundamental, 
since, it was asserted, no government had the power 
to abridge or take away these rights. In the then exis- 
ting social conditions, these rights became sacrosanct, 
inviolable and immutable. 

Fundamental rights manifest themselves in the 
political and governmental sphere by replacing 
Absolutism with Constitutionalism. The supremacy 
of fundamental rights implies that the government 
has the duty to refrian from a course of action which 
may result in infringement of these rights. 

Thus was ushered in the age of democracy. 

Democracy essentially and primarily means govern- 
ment with the consent of the people. The first 
fundamental right that was proclaimed was the right 
and freedom to choose one’s rulers. This replaced 
the king’s right to rule by divine authority with the 
tight of the people to be ruled by free consent. The 
logical concomitant to this right was the fundamental 
right to hold the rulers responsible for their conduct. 
This made rulers accountable to man and not to God. 

As a logical consequence of these two rights, there 
came into existence the fundamental rights to freedom 
of thought and expression together with the right to 
bear arms. At that time the popular feeling was that 
the right to resist undemocratic rulers would be a 
mere paper right, if citizens did not have the right to 
bear arms.” 

These rights were called political rights. 

Along with political rights, other rights, called civil 
rights, also came to be recognised. These are: right 
to property, right to equality, right to personal 
liberty, right to freedom of thought, opinion and 
expression, right of assembly and association, right 
against search and seizure, right to trial by jury, 
freedom of conscience, etc. 

Thus was inaugurated the era of the declaration 
‘of fundamental rights. The Constitution came into 
existence and the Bill of Rights became part of the 
Constitution. Justice Jackson-of the USA observed 
that the very purpose of a Bill of Rights was to with- 
draw certain subjects from the vicissitudes of political 
controversy, to place them beyond the reach of 
majorities and officials, and to establish them as legal 
principles to be applied by the courts: right to life, 

‘liberty and property, to free speech, a free press, 
freedom of worship and assembly, and other funda- 
mental rights may not be submitted to vote; nor 
should they depend on the outcome of elections. 

The constitutional history of the United States 
vividly brings to the fore the concept of constitu- 
tionally recognised fundamental rights. The US 


* Under the United States Constitution every citizen has the 


right to bear arms, But under our Constitution the right to 
assemble is qualified by the words ‘peaceably and without 
arms” (Article 19 (1) (b). 
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Supreme Court held ultra vires of the Constitution 


Social Reform Laws enacted either by the state’ 


legislatures or Congress with the Aid of the funda- 
mental rights of individual citizen. Holding a mini- 
mum wage statute unconstitutional, the US Supreme 
Court thus expressed the “lofty” ideal of liberty: 

The Act is an infringement alike of the right of the employer 
and the employed. More than this, it was an insulting at- 
tempt to puf the labourer under legislative disability which is 
not only degrading to his manhood but subversive of his right 
as acitizen of the United States. He may sell his labour for 
what he thioks best, whether money or goods, just as his 
employer could sell his iron and coal, and any and every law 
that proposes to prevent him from doing so is an infringement 
of his constitutional privileges and consequently vicious and 
void. (Godcharles v. Wigeman, 322 US 304). 


Similarly, holding a minimum-working-hours 
statute unconstitutional, the US Supreme Court said 
there were certain inherent and immutable rights of 
the individual, such as freedom of contract and to 


run enterprises which no authority in the world could ` 


take away or abridge (1904). In the Slaughter House 
case (1872), Justice Field observed that the purpose 


- of fundamental rights was “to make everyone in this . 


country a free man, and as such to give him the 
right to pursue the ordinary avocation of life without 
restraint than such as affect others, and to enjoy 
equally. with them the fruits.of his labour. A prohi- 
bition to him to pursue a certain calling open to 
others of the same age and condition and sex...would 
... deprive him of his rights as a free man and place 
him, with respect to others, in a condition of per- 
petual servitude.” | 

Thus, freedom came to mean liberty to acquire 
and hold property and liberty to contract: liberty to 
acquire and hold property made man free, and 
liberty to contract made him equal with others. If 
these liberties were denied or curtailed, the individual 
could not be said to be free. Since these liberties were 
inherent in the nature of man and therefore immu- 
table and inviolable, no government could abridge 
them or suppress them. In this philosophy, law was 
assigned a negative role: the functions of the state 
were no more than the guarding of national frontiers 
and maintaining internal peace. This was the age of 
laissez-faire, and laissez-faire was at its zenith. Tre- 
mendous progress‘ was made in industry and com- 
merce. Everything that was touched turned into 
gold. , A c 
The great economic Depression of the thirties 
struck the first blow at this lofty phlosophy. The 
compulsive social reality came to the fore. It was 
then realised that beneath this lofty idealism lay hid- 
den the most ugly fundamental aspect of capitalism. 
In the words of Julius Stone: 

The fallacy of supposing that a workman, living from hand 
to mouth on daily labour, resents legislative protection for his 
wage level and conditions of labour is the same as a great 
commercial or industrial corporation resents restrictions on its 
.free bargaining, is now well recognised, (The province and 
Futtction of Law, I Ed., p. 265). 

The fact of the matter was that the working class 
was as much a product of the Industria] Revolution 
as the fundamental rights. As capitalist society ad- 
vanced, the sad realisation dawned that in their 
actual working ‘the fundamental rights remained 
fundamental rights of the capitalist class only, and 
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: for the working class they were shadows without 


substance. The depression revealed that though the 
ideology of laissez-faire triumphed, its end-product - 
was a divided society, divided between the privileged 
and the underdog. Capitalism, which once fought the 
vested interests of feudalism, itself had acquired lar- 
ger vested interests. The net result of centuries’ rule of 
laissez-faire was, in the words of President Roosevelt: 
“One-third of our population, the overwhelming 
majority of which is in industry and agriculture, is ` 
ill-nourished, ill-clad and ill-housed.”’ 
Prof. Willis puts it thus: _ 

The number of unemployed under the capitalistic system had 
been on constant increase. Around ten millions of people are 
now out of employment, which means that there are about 
thirty or forty millions in the United States without source of 
revenue, ‘The result of permanent unemployment is indescrib- 
able. The physical denials and suffering which accompany it 
are bad, but they do not compare with the mental agony and 
spiritual disintegration which follow it, Neither capitalist 
order could endure, nor could general economic progress be 
protected so long as this problem of unemployment remained 


unsolved, (Constitutional Law, 1936). 


This led to some,real rethinking. If fundamental 
rights were to have, any meaning, it was necessary 
that their contents must change. If rights are consi- 
dered to be the conditions for fulfilment. of the 
purpose of life, then not merely the capitalist class 
but the working class too should have those condi- 
tions guaranteed to it, to enable it to realise the pur- 
pose of life. Asa ‘consequence, some more funda- 
mental rights were recognised: these may be termed 
social and economic fundamental rights. In this list 
are included the right to work, the right to employ- 
ment, the right to leisure, the right to public assistance 
in case of unemployment, old age or sickness, the 
right to collective bargaining, the right to education, 
and the like.* A-trend to include these rights as part. 
of the Bill of Rights started in the post-First World 
War period. In the Weimar Republican Constitution 
and in the Constitution of the USSR these rights were 
guaranteed as fundamental rights. In the modern 
Constitutions of many states these rights, in some 
form or other, are recognised, though disagreement 
persists on the details of the content of these rights. 
That this is so was also reflected in the debates in 
the United Nations on the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Ultimately, two cove- 
nants of human rights were adopted by the UN 
General Assembly on December 16, 1966. One 
relates to Civil and Political Rights and the other to 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. Paying 
homage to the natural law school philosophy, these 
covenants refer to “the equal and inalienable rights of 
all members of the human family” and proclaim that 
“these rights derive from the inherent dignity of the 
human person.”’ 

When our Constituent Assembly met to draft and 
adopt the Constitution of Free Republican India, it 
was taken for granted that fundamental rights would 





* Under the Constitution of the Soviet Union they have 
been adopted without any reservations, The Constitution of 
the People’s Republic of China also includes them without any 
reservation, Chapter III of the Constitution is instituted as 
“Fundamental Rights and Duties of Citizens.” Social and 
Economic Rights are laid down in Articles 86(2), 91, 92, 93, 96, 
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be an integral part of the Constitution. Throughout 
the freedom struggle, the demand for fundamental 
Tights was in the forefront. 
tion adopted at the Forty-third Annual Session of the 
Congress at Madras (December 1927) to draft “a 
swaraj Constitution for India, on the basis of a 
Declaration of Rights”, the Motilal Nehru Committee 
submitted its report in August 1928. The Committee 
observed, “It is obvious that our first care should be 
to have our fundamental rights guaranteed in a manner 
which will not permit their withdrawal under any 
circumstances.” When the Constituent Assembly 
met, it appointed a sub-committee on Fudamental 
Rights; the terms of reference of the sub-committee 
included the drafting of a Bill of Rights. 

The country was unanimous that we should include 
all human, political, civil, economic, cultural and 
social fundamental rights. But in what shape and in 
what form we should adopt them was a matter of 
considerable debate and discussion. Ultimately, a 
compromise was struck, and these rights were, 
broadly speaking, divided into two: (i) political and 
civil rights, and (ii) social and economic rights. The 
former are termed Fundamental Rights and enshrined 
in Part III, and the latter are called Directive Princi- 
ples of State Policy and enshrined in Part IV Con- 
stitution. Under Part III are included the following 
fundamental rights; (1) Right to equality (Articles 
14, 15, 16). (2) Right to six freedoms (Article 19) — 
namely, (i) freedom of speech and expression; (ii) 
freedom to assemble peacefully and without arms; 
(iii) freedom to form associations or unions; (iv) free- 
dom to move freely throughout the territory of India; 
(v) freedom to reside and settle in any part of the 
territory of India: and (vi) freedom to practise any 
profession or to carry on any occupation, trade or 
business. (3) Right to life and personal liberty (Arti- 
cles 20, 21, 22). (4) Right to freedom of religion 
(Articles 25 to 28). (5) Cultural and education rights 
(Art. 29, 30). (6) Right to property (the 43th Amend- 
ment has deleted this right). (7) Right against exploit- 
ation (Art. 23, 24). (8) Right to Constitutional 
remedies (Art. 32). 

Under Part IV are included the following rights: 
(a) Right to adequate means of livelihood — 39(a). 
(b) Right against economic exploitation — 39(b). (c) 
Right to both sexes to equal pay for equal work— 
39(d). (d) Right to work—4l. (e) Right to leisure and 
rest. (f) Right to public assistance in case of unemp- 
loyment, old age, sickness (41) and life. [See also 
Articles 42 to 51. The 42nd Amendment added three 
more Articles — 43A (participation of workers in 
management of industries), 39-A (equitable justice 
and free legal aid) and 48-A (protection and impro- 
vement of environment and safeguarding of forests 
and wild life)]. 

Part IV also contains some directive principles of 
economic and social justice and certain ideals which 
the state should strive to attain (see, in particular, 
Articles 38 and 39). Article 38 directs the state to 
bring about a social order where justice, social, poli- 
tical and economic shall inform all the institutions 
of national life. It directs the state to create condi- 
tions where there will be no concentration of wealth 
and means of production to the common detriment, 
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Pursuant to the resolu-. 


and where the ownership and control of the materia! 
resources of the community are so distributed as best 


‘to subserve the common good. 


_ There are some other rights of individuals which 
are enacted in some other Articles of the Constitu- 
tion, or are inferred from the constitutional limita- 
tions on governmental powers. Thus, Article 265 lays 
down that “no tax shall be levied or collected excent 
by authority of law.” This implies that a person has 
a right not to be taxed except under a Jaw. Similarly. 
Article 301 guarantees freedom of trade and com- 
merce throughout India. Freedom of trade and com- 
merce can be regulated only under certain conditions 
specified by law. New Article 300A guarantecs that 


* “no person shall be deprived of his property «ave by 


authority of law.” 

The Fundamental Rights under the Constitution 
are not enacted in absolute terms; limitations have 
been enumerated along with each fundamental right. 
This led one critic to remark that Part III of the Con- 
stitution of India should be entitled “Limitations on 
Fundamental Rights.” The Founding Fathers worked 
on the ideology that in the interest of securing social 
Justice these could be abridged. Sacrosanct character 
or inviolate content was not accepted as the basis of 


_any fundamental rights in the Indian Constitution. 


Not merely this, there are certain constitutional pro- 
visions under which the enforcement of Fundamental 
Rights can be suspended, prevented, or withdrawn. 
Article'34 lays down, ‘“‘Notwithstanding anything in 
the foregoing provisions of this Part, Parliament may 
by law indemnify any person in service of the Union 
or of a State or any other person in respect of any 
act done by him in connection with maintenance or 
restoration of order in any area within the territory 
of India where martial law was in force or validate 
any sentence passed, punishment inflicted, forfeiture 
ordered or other act done under martial law in such 
area.” Another constraint is imposed on Fundamen- 
tal Rights when a proclamation of Emergency is in 
operation. The original Article 359(1) laid down, 
“where a proclamation of Emergency is in operation, 
the President may by order declare that the right to 
move any court for the enforcement of such of the 
rights conferred by Part III as may be mentioned in 
the order and all proceedings pending in any court 
for the enforcement of the rights so mentioned shall 
remain suspended for a period during which the Pro- 
clamation is in force or for such shorter period as 
may be specified in the order.” The original Article 
358 provided for suspension of the operation of Arti- 
cle 19 itself during the period the Proclamation of 
Emergency was in operation. It enacted, “While a 
proclamation of Emergency isin operation, nothing 
in Article 19 shall restrict the power of the state as 


' defined in Part III to make any law or to take any 


executive action which the state would but for the 
provisions contained in that part be competent to 
make or to take, but any law so made shall, to the 
extent of the incompetency, cease to operate, except 
as respects to things done or omitted to be done be- 
fore the law so ceases to have effect”. 

How sweeping the combined effect of these pro- 
visions could be, was amply made clear by the Sup- 
reme Court in ADM Jabalpur v.s. Shukla (AIR 1976 
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SC 1207). The Supreme Court held (by majority) that 
when the right to enforce Fundamental Rights is 
suspended under Article 359 (1), then any claim to a 
writ of habeas corpus for the enforcement of a funda- 
mental right under Article 21 is not maintainable, 
~nor could the courts entertain a petition: It is also not 
competent for any court to go into the malafides of 
order of detention or ultra vires character of the order 
of detention or hold that the order was not passed on 
the satisfaction of the detaining authority. The bar 
created by Article 359, the Supreme .Court observed, 
applies to petitions for the enforcement of Fundanien- 
tal Rights mentioned in -the Presidential’ order whe- 
ther by way of an application under Article 32 or 
under Article 226. The 44th Amendment has drasti- 
cally amended Articles 358 and 359. Now Articles 20 
and 21 cannot be suspended in any Proclamation of 
Emergency. The 44th Amendment has also provided 
some further safeguards to citizens during Proclama- 
tion of Emergency. But Fundamental Rights were to 
yield if community interests so demanded. The deg- 
rees of permissible erosion of individual fundamental 
rights were dictated by community interest which 
were treated as paramount. That is the Constitutional 
philosophy the people of India have accepted. This 
is different from the position as it obtained ‘in classi- 
cal lands of capitalism where laissez-faire controlled 
the interests of the community. ~S 
In a sense the Directive Principles of State Policy 
epitomise the ideals, the aspirations, the sentiments, 
the precepts and the goals of our freedom move- 
ment (articulated in the Karachi Congress resolution of 
1931). In another sense they represent a comprémise 
between the ideals and the reality. In the initial stages 
of Constitution-making there was a strong current 
of opinion to make the Directive Principles as much 
justiciable as the Fundamental Rights.* But it dawned 


*In the first [draft of the Constitution, Part III had three 
- Chapters; Chapter I dealt with general provisions, which, inter 
alia, emphasised the fundamental nature of the Directive 
Principles; Chapter IL dealt with Fundamental Rights: and 
Chapter IIT was devoted to Directive Principles. B.N. Rau, the 
constitutional adviser to the Constituent . Assembly,. at one 
Stage suggested that “in a conflict between the rights conferred 
by Chapter IT (Fundamental Rights) which are for the most 
part rights of the individual, and the principles of policy set 
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on the Constituent Assembly that it would not be 
practicable to make the positive rights justiciable. 
Thus, ultimately the non-justiciable Directive Princi- 
ples were enacted in Part IV of the Constitution.** 
T. T” Krishnamachari called. the non-justiciable 
Directive Principles as “ʻa veritable dustbin of senti- 
ment sufficiently resilient to permit any individual of 
this House to ride his hobby-horse into it”. The fact 
is that once the Constituent Assembly accepted the 
non-justiciable character of the Directive Principles it 
felt relieved, and the Directive Principles became not 
a “veritable dustbin’? but avast beautiful vase in 
which everyone was permitted to put a bunch of 
flowers of his own liking and choice, and the Directive 
Principles became more than precepts. In two sessions 
of the Constituent Assembly the flowers of the ideals, 
sentiments, aspirations of the weaker sections, senti- 
ments of the minorities, all: found a place. Ambedkar 
observed that the Directive Principles contain our 


‘ideal of economic democracy and prescribe “that 


every government in power shall strive to bring about 
economic democracy”. (To be continued) O 


forth in Chapter III which are intended for the welfare of the 


state as a whole, the general welfare should prevail.” Otherwise, 
Rau added, it would be meaningless to call the Directive 
Principles fundamental: Shiva Rao, Constitutional Documents, 
Vol, ITI, 226. At that time the Assembly did not agree with 
Rau, but ironically enough, in 1975 the 42nd Amendment 
accepted Rau’s opinion by enacting Article 31C. 


**For instance, Munshi, Ambedkar and Shah were some of 
the influential members who wanted the Directive Principles to 
be made justiciable. But Munshi came round and accepted 
them as non-justiciable rights. He observed, “Even the non- 
justiciable rights have to be announced in order to form the 
basis of protest against arbitrary legislation. They are a body 
of doctrines to which public opinion can rally.” Ambedkar 
was even more vocal and was for inclusion. of along list of 
positive fundamental rights, including the rights of minorities 
and weaker sections of society and wasin favour of a social 
scheme to come into force within ten years, But he, too, came 
round to support the ‘non-justiciable Directive Principles. The 
most articulate member was K.T. Shah. In the words of 
Austin, K.T. Shah was the most doctrinaire socialist, who was 
for making all Directive Principles justiciable, if not immedi- 


‘ately, at least within a period of ten years; otherwise, he said, 


they would be mere pious wishes and so much of window- 
dressing for the social revolution. (See Austin The Indian Con- 
stitution, Cornerstone of a Nation, Indian Edition, 1976, pp 
77-79. @® i 
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 A'Girl Called. Nandi 


VASUDHA DHAGAMWAR 





few days later, complained to the police. 


In May this year a little girl was branded in Cuttack, allegedly 
from his ofiicer’s wife. .A judge of the Orissa High Court, in 
The national 





by a police orderly on ord2rs 
whose house the girl took refuge a 
press published the news only two and a 


half months later, and thereafter there has been little evidence of public interest in the case, £12 


media included. The judge, who has since retired, is said to be harassed in several Ways, 


Dr 


Vasudha Dhagamwar, of Poona University and Senior Fellow of the indian Council of Social 
Science Research, doing research in Dhanbad area, decided to find ont the facts. She went <0 
Orissa, interviewed’a number of people, and recorded all that she saw and heard. We here publish 


her report, which speaks for itself. 


tucked away in the inside pages of many national 
dailies. | , 
Jn Cuttack, a little servant girl had been branded 
“by the orderly constable of a police inspector, at the 
command of the inspector’s wife. Some twelve days 


Pp early August this year a small news item was 


later, On May 29, the girl had run away from her | 


employer, and after hiding around the whole day, 
had found shelter in a High Court Judge’s bungalow 
in the evening. The next morning the judge had | sent 
for the officer-in-charge of the nearest police station, 
asked him to hear the girl’s story from her own 
mouth; told him to have the girl medically examined: 


enter an FIR; and return the girl to him. : 

On May 30, an evening paper published in Oriya from 
Cuttack carried a photograph of the girl, showing the, wounds 
on her buttocks and thighs, and a short paragraph about her. 
The story hit national papers and journals only about two and 
a half months later. For a few days in August the story kept 
appearing in newspapers, and each day the plot thickened. 

Inspector Behera, for whom the girl Nandi worked, tried to 
get her back after telling the High Court Judge that his order- 
ly had branded her and that he had scolded the man. The 
Inspector was also reported to have claimed thegirl to be a 
cousin. When Justice K.B. Panda refused to hand over the 


child to anyone save the parents, Inspector Behera produced. 


a thumb imprinted application from her parents, but not the 
' parents themselves; apparently they were too frightened to 
come to a Judge. 

When Justice Panda remained adamant, a couple turned up 
` and the girl denied that they were her parents. Later she said 
‘that they were her parents but “father had come wearing 
Inspector Babu’s shirt, so I was afraid he would hand me over 
to the same people, so I refused to recognise them,’’ Telegrams 
were sent by the parents to the Chief Minister, the Chief 
Justice of Orissa and the District Magistrate, asking that the 
girl be returned to them, : 

At the same time, the FIR lodged about the branding pro- 
duced no action. The police did not submit the charg:-sheet 
though weeks passed. Some police officers, said other reports, 
threatened the Judge with a search of his house — presumably 
on a charge of kidnapping the girl — if he did not hand her 
‘over. Finally, the Registrar of the Orissa High Court wrote to 
the Governor requesting him to intervene, and-to see that 
proceedings were started. Around August 11, the charge-sheet 


against police constable Nityanand Panda was submitted to, 


the court. Justice Panda shifted the girl to a short-stay home 
as a temporary measure, , ; 

While Ml the pressmen talked to Nandi, Justice Panda and 
his wife Sushila Devi, some journalists also interviewed 
Orissa’s Inspector-General of Police, Narasingh Swain. The 
I-G had transferred a good many persons connected with the 
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case, and declined to say why, He also insisted that there had 
been no delay in investigating the case, and denied that 
Justice Panda had anything to do with expediting matters, The 
I-G said he knew nothing of any threats by high-ranking 
police officers to the Judge. About the Judge himself, the I-G 
was reported to have said that he had much to say, but would 
not. He would only say that unlike Justice Panda he did not 
believe in political publicity, 

As if all this was not enough, there was a final twist to the 
story. During Emergency, Swain had been promoted over the 
heads of many officers to become the I-G of Police, Orissa. 
He was in the good books of Chief Minister Nandini Satpathy, 
and naturally got his promotion. After Emergency a one-man 
inquiry commission was appointed to «investigate into the 
professional misconduct and misuse of powers, A coincidence 
for which Hollywood and Bombay would never be fa rgiven by 
the intelligent cine-goer, The Report of the Panda Commission 
which indicated I-G: Swain on several counts was tabled in 
early. September this year, but it must have been evident to the 
I-G from the way the proceedings were going, that the Com- 
mission had found many of the charges against him to be 
true, There was, therefore, no.love lost between the two-men 
well before May 29, 1980, dawned on Nandi, Justice Panda 
and the police, 

From the story as it emerged, the girl Nandi appeared to be 
a quick-witted, intelligent child. Her swift deduction from the 
shirt her father wore and her refusal to recognise her parents 
were proofof that. At the same time, the press reports teft 
merch to be desired, The whole approach to the branded girl, 
as she was called, was unsatisfactory. It was almost similar to 
the reporting of a “two-headed calf born to village woman”, 
As with the monstrous birth, so with the Branded Girl. The 
nine-day wonder ceased to be of interest, and everyone turned 
to other curiosities, such as\ “Child Bites Snakes” or “Frogs 
Rain from the Sky”, 


The little saga continued to intrigue me, however. There 
were several reasons for this, To begin with, without giving a 
hearing to Reserve Inspector Arakhita Behera and his wife and 
to police constable Nityanand Panda, it seemed unfair to draw 
any conclusion, Secondly, I was very curious about the J-C: v. 
Justice Panda (rather than Nandi v. the Brandors. indecd 
State v, the Accused) situation which seemed to be developing. 
Thirdly, I was keen to find out why the press had first ignored 
the news for over two months, and having ignored jt for so 
Jong, why they had then thought it right to flash it. 

None of these questions could Be answered without going to 
Orissa. Icould not find the addresses of any of my college 
friends in Cuttack. Eventually, somewhat boldly, 1 wrote to 
Justice Panda, asking for an interview, and asking for informa- 
tion about hotels, Most generously he wrote back offcring me 
hospitality. Soon after reaching Cuttack I located one of my 
students, who had recently returned home after completing 
her LL.M at Poona University, and I also got the address of 
some cousins who lived in Bhubaneswar — a „mere 27 km 
away and withia easy commuting distance from Cuttack, 
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So long as I was under their roof, Justice Panda and his 
gracious wife, Sushila Devi, were the most indulgent hosts. I 
would normally not insult my friends by saying what I am 
about to say, But in the context it is essential for me to say 
that during my stay with them my hosts made no attempt to 
influence me, nor did theyask me any embarrassing questions. 

Finding Binodini was a great boon. Not only did that solve 
my language problem. To this affair she was a complete out- 
sider, Thus I had the local, impartial interpreter who was my 
first requisite. 


I met 2 great many people in Cuttack and collected a good 


deal of information. Much of it came my way because I was 
a research scholar, Consequently, I am honour-bound not to 
divulge most of the names, and some of the information. Even 
so, the rest of what I learnt is sufficiently significant. 

Binodini and I began by calling on the Jnspector-General of 
Police, Initially Swain was very agitated, angry and on the 
defensive. With a tight smile he said, “Wbat have we done 
now?” I replied, “Nothing so far as I know. I want to hear 
what you have to say about this case of branding”. Swain was 
obviously feeling put upon. As a Government servant, he said, 
he was in no position to defend himself against defamatory 
statements made against him in the press. He couldn’t ‘‘rush 
to the press like some others.’’ He had, therefore, to take 
things lying down, and it rankled. 

I still could not follow why he should feel under pressure, if 
some of his ‘subordinates were involved in a case of domestic 
branding, as distinct from torture in police custody. It turned 
out that the IG was convinced that Justice Panda was taking 
interest in the case because Reserve Inspector Arakhita Behera 
was attached to his office. “I did not know of this! There are 
some two hundred men attached to this office. How can I be 
expected to know each of them? Icame to know of it much 
later, when one of my officers asked me what I was going to 
do in this case.: I asked what it had to do with me, and that 
officer replied that Behera was working in my office. That is 
when it clicked. You know about the Inquiry Commission 
against me, Justice Panda was it. I realised he was pushing 
the case because he hoped to get at me. He hoped to catch a 
much bigger fish than an Inspector or a constable. Why else 
did he send for the officer-in-charge of his police station? Why 
did he not ring me up and tell me? Why ail this publicity?” 

The I-G had another grievance; he argued, as did his Deputy 
Inspector-General, that the police come from the common pool 
of society. They do not fall from the heavens, They are as 
good or as bad as the rest of society. Why then was everybody 


= so harsh and.so hard on the police? Why were they not allow- 


~a 


ed the same margin, the same latitude, as everyone else? 

Swain said he was not interested in protecting law-breakers. 
If they were guilty they would be punished by the courts. He 
had issued a press note in which he had said so. (A copy of 
the note was given to me, It said that constable Panda had 
branded the girl and that he should be punished). While the 
courts existed to do their duty he, the I-G, did not see the 
need for all this fanfare and publicity. 

The I-G talked well and persuasively. However, I still had 
some questions to ask. First, how come Inspector Behera had 
an ordérly constable? Surely, the system was abolished through- 
out India in June 1979, after the near-rebellion of the police 


rank and file. The Chief Ministers’ Conference had then. 


resolved that this practice, which irked the constables, turning 
them into cooks and bearers of their superiors, be stopped 


‘forthwith. How was it then that Behera spoke of his orderly 


constable? 

Swain paused, He explained that orderly constables were 
now permitted for office work. They were no longer required 
to do any work in their officers’ homes, “This is the rule. How 
can I tell whether or not a constable is being asked to work 
in the house, unless he complains? Am I supposed to go into 
my men’s homes and find out?” 

My next question was about the transfers that had followed 
upon Nandi’s case. Reserve Inspector Behera had been trans- 
ferred. So also had been Parshuram Singh, the inspector-in- 
charge of Mangalabagh police station, to whom the Judge had 
entrusted the girl for medical examination, and who had filed 
the girl’s complaint while she was in the police ‘station. It was 
this plain paper FIR that put the case of branding on record. 

Swain was truly incensed at my question. Not because I 
asked it, but because it had been thrown at him several times, 
and, he seemed to feel, always with a bad intent. “Those were 
routine transfers, Some thirty men were transferred, not just 
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two. Transfers do not take place in one day either, They are 
mooted months in advance; you can see my file if you like.” 
Indeed the file was brought, but I declined to inspect it. I feli 
that would have been impertinent. The fact remained however 
that Inspector Parshuram Singh was transferred within one 
year of his posting to Mangalabagh — not a routine transfer, 
He was posted to Bhavani Patna, in Southern Range, a place 
locally regarded as of: beyond — tantamount to punish- 
ment posting, His wife, who was seriously ill, and needed 
prolonged, expert treatment, had to be left behind. Inspector 
Behera was posted to Chatrapur, his home town. 

It is entirely possible that Behera had even earlier asked to 
be posted to Chatrapur. He comes from that town and has 
land there, But Nandi’s parents, his cousins, also lived there, 
and were easily accessible to him for guidance and direction. 
At least this is how suspicious minds could reason, and had 
oe ia so far. I was prepared to let this pass at least for a 
while. 

The I-G then added that he could see no reason for anyone 
to cast aspersion on these two transfers, Parshuram Singh was 
not the investigating officer in this case. And the Beheras were 
not witnesses in the case. So why shouldn't the men be 
transferred? 

Although I didn’t show it, ¥ was startled to hear that the 
Beheras were not witnesses in the case. Behera’s wife should 
actually have been a co-accused along with constable Panda. 
That she was not, press reports had already indicated. Now 
I was being told that neither Inspector Behera nor his wife 
was even a witness for the prosecution! 

The I-G was equally annoyed at the charge that investiga- 
tions had been influenced. “How? Behera is a Reserve Inspec. 
tor. He belongs to the Arsenal and Supplies branch. He has 
nothing to do with crime control.-How can he influence any- 
one? He is too small a fry. Why will any senior officer take 
so much interest in him?” 

I had taken enough of Swain’s time. Before taking leave'o: 
him, I asked him if I could interview the constable. “By al 
means,” he said, “But where will you find him?” I told hin 
that so far as I knew, the man was in his office, and the DIG 
confirmed it. I also asked for permission to interview Reserve 
Inspector Behera at Chatrapur, a request he equally readily 
granted, Swain had now relaxed. A busy man, he had spen 
the better part of ninety minutes with us. He apologised fo: 
not having offered us tea, an omission his D.I.G., Chakravart: 
made good before sending Panda in to us. Chakravarty is at 
MA in Economics. He comes from an educated family, a 
indeed must all IPS officers. He also appeared distressed at thi 
current tendency to paint the police black. He too pleaded fo: 
placing the police in proper perspective, namely, against th 
social backdrop. After tea, Chakravarty sent for constabli 
Panda, who had already: been informed that we wanted to tal! 
to him. Very courteously, Chakravarty explained that it woul 
not be proper for him to remain while we, interviewed th 
constable, and added that should we need him ‘he would be į 
his office next door. He then went out, shutting the doo 
behind him, l 

From another door, police constable Nityanand Panda cam 
in, saluted, and stood at attention. He was obviously nervous 
He spoke a little Hindi, but I was glad of Binodini's genti 
presence and assistance. The first thing I said to bim was tha 
if his rules permitted it, I would much rather he sat down 
Much to my relief he drew up a stool and sat gingerly on if 
Looking at this mild, timid-Jooking, apprehensive man, it wa 
difficult to imagine him branding anyone, leave alone a littl 
helpless girl, and that too several times. 

I began by asking a few questions which would not upse 
him. Yes, he was married. He was 34 years old. He had thre 
children. They were under ten years of age. No, he had n 
land. He lived on his salary which was not much. He was pay 
ing off a loan he had taken against his provident fund for hi 
fathers’ funeral ceremonies. Altogether he got Rs. 330 in hi 
hands every month; Rs. 50 out of that went for house, rent, Nc 
he had no quarters, he had hired a room for his family. 

Silence followed this exchange. Drawing myself up mentall 
to do the unpleasant, I asked him, “You bave children of you 
own. How could you bring yourself to brand someone else 
little gir?” 

Nityanand Panda’s face moved. His eyes took on th 
frightened look again. “ButI didn’t. I never did any suc 
thing, I don’t even know the girl’. 

“But you worked in the Inspector Sabib’s quarters in tl 
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police lines, didn’t you ; 
“No, I didn’t. I was his office orderly. Sometimes I used to 
go to his house with the files, I would ring the door-bell and 


give the file to whosoever answered the bell. Maybe sometimes’ 


the girl had taken the files, I don’t know. There were so many 
people in the Inspector Sahib’s quarters. I don’t know the 
girl”. i ' 

“But then why does she mention you by name? Why does 
she say that you branded her?” ' 

«Sometimes when I would go to the house Irispector Sahib 
would tell me, ‘That girl has run away, go and look for her’. 
She might have a grudge against me because of that”. 

“But you just said you don’t recognise the girl. How could 
you then have gone in search of her?’ 


Panda was taken aback. But he rallied round and said, “I 


used to go and sit in a pan shop, while away a little time, and 
then go back and say that I couldn’t find her.” 
«Has your case started?” I changed the subject. 


“No, they have not sent me the summons yet.” I knew for a 


fact that the summons had been returned to the court for lack 
of service, and that the case had been adjourned to a later date. 
I did not say this to the constable. From his face it was clear 
he knew the truth of the matter. ' 

The pause this time was even longer. I felt sorry for the 
young. man whom I simply could not see as the accused in this 
sort- of despicable crime, and yet his story was too obviously 
concocted. 


«Why did you do such a thing?” I asked him, “Must you. 


obey every command of your boss or his wife?’ I asked un- 
‘consciously echoing Jayaprakash Narayan’s, “Would you jump 
in the well if they told you?” 

«I didn’t do anything,” be insisted, “Would any man do 
such an awful thing just because his Sahib told him?” 

“He shouldn’t,”’ I said. “I cannot say that he wouldn’t?”. 

Panda made no answer to that, . 

Gently I said, “Do you not read the papers? Do you not 
know what your superiors have said about you? They have 
said that you have done it. Behera’s wife has not even been 
mentioned in the case. The whole blame has been laid upon 
yon, If you are convicted yov’ll go to jail and youll lose your 
jo am 

The constable’s face changed. He jaws worked and he 
swallowed hard. Even so there was a tremor in his voice as he 
replied to my unspoken admonition. “Iam a poor man. I 
have no support from home. Al! I have is my job.” 

Swain had told me that Panda was a brahmin. Behera was 
a washerman by caste. Swain’s reasoning, therefore, was that 
if Panda had been asked to do domestic chores at Behera’s 
house he would have complained higher up. Looking at this 
pathetic young man I doubted that possibility; the old Indian 
saw about the folly of quarrelling with the fish while living in 
water sprang to my mind. There was nothing more I could 
say to him. I could only feel sorry for him and for the fate 
that was likely to befall him. 
-~ ‘The next morning Binodini and I set off on 4 day's trip to 

Chatrapur, a sleepy town in Behrampur district, Our plan was 
to see Inspector Behera and his wife, and also Nandi’s parents. 
Jt turned out to be a very long trip indeed. We left around 
5.30 a.m. and after a six-and-a-half-hour journey each way 
returned at. midnight. We spent the remaining hours in 
Chatrapur. Our intention was to see Inspector Behera and his 
wife first and then to move out to the village, old Chatrapur, 
to meet Nandi’s parents Hadia and Radharani Behera, At the 
police station we could! find no one; there was student trouble 
in the district and every officer, from the Superintendent of 
Police downwards, had gone out, leaving behind a Home 
Guard and a few clerks and perhaps a constable or two. There 
was no point in talking to them. Nor could they tell us when 
the Inspector was expected to return They did, however, direct 
us to his quarters within the police lines, Behera’s wife was at 
home with her two daughters and a sister. The two ladies 
made us welcome, offered us refreshment, which we declined, 
and then I told her the purpose of our visit. Dolly Behera 
replied that she would answer our questions in her busband’s 
presence. When would he return? Around 2 p.m. If we came 
round 3 pm we could talk to him. I didn’t want to get her into 
trouble with her husband for talking to us. On the other hand, 
T could see the need to talk to her right there. 

Dolly Behera was a young housewife, pleasant-looking in a 
quiet though modern way. She was a matriculate and was a 
far cry in appearance from the village women to whose com- 
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munity she belonged. Her two young daughters, the elder 
about the same age as Nandi, were in the room, eyeing the 
strangers with frank curiosity, the universal characteristic of 
children. I asked their mother if the girls went to school. In 
Cuttack both had been in a convent school, she said. Just 
recently one of them had fallen ill, at examination time, and 
rather than let her lose a year her father had transferred her 
to a local school. 

Who did the housework in her house? 

She did. 

_ Didn’t Nityanand Panda cook for them? 

No he was an office orderly. He came with files sometimes, 
but he never did any work at home. 

What about Nandi? Did she not work in the house? 

“She helped a little. She is Mr Behera’s cousin, and we had 
brought her because her parents were very poor. Also, she 
would get into bad habits in the village. We would bring her 
up and get her married. She was not a servant. She was my 
nanad” (sister-in-law, and as such privileged!). 

“Did you send her to school?” 

«No, we tried’ to teach her at home, Sometimes she would 
leatn, sometimes not”. 

«Who taught her, a master?” 

«I taught her when I had the time”. 

As Binodini remarked afterwards, that is some sister-in-law. 
Her daughter goes to a convent school, and the sister-in- 
law does not even go to a municipal school. 

I remembered, too, Binodini asking Nandi if she had called 
Behera’s wife Bhaujo (brother’s wife). No, Nandi had replied. 
She called her Ma, and she called the Inspector, Babu. That 
is, she addressed them the’ way a servant would address 
employers in this part of the world. 

In response to our next question Dolly Behera said she had 
no knowledge of the branding, she was not in the house at 
that time. She had gone over to a next-door neighbour's for a 
chat. Nandi was in the habit of running away. She had run 
away two or three times before that. 

Reports say Nandi was branded at 8 p.m. Housewives 
generally visit one another when the men are away at work, It 
seemed an odd time to go visiting. 

«Who could have branded her?” 

«I have no idea”. 

“Didn't she limp or have other problems in moving about?” 

«No, she was as usual, I noticed nothing.” 

«So you knew nothing about the whole incident until she 
ran away on may 29?” 

«No, I knew nothing.” 

Her story was unconvincing, but we did not wish to pursue 
it, especially in her husband’s absence. We promised to return 
later to meet the Inspector. A rickshaw took us to Old 
Chatrapur, where Nandi’s parents dwelt. 

It was aslummy village. The rains had done nothing to 
improve it. We walked between two long rows of semi-detach- 
ed mud-houses, with men, women and children peering at us 
from every nook and cranny, People in the space between the 
two rows also stopped and stared. When we asked for direc- 
tions, they said, “That way, to the end of the row. That iS 
Dhoba-tola” (washermen’s quarters). There was nothing to 
distinguish one rola from another. Not even space. All the 
houses crowded in upon each other. 

Rather like the Pied Piper of Hamelin, we arrived at a 
dwelling where sat Nandi’s father. Scantily dressed, thin as a 
rake, red of eye, and with an asthmatic wheeze. The coversa- 
tion which followed was not just between Hadia Behera and 
us. Some two dozen people stood around and several partici- 
pated in the discussions. One of them was a matriculate --— he 
had leprosy and was unemployed. The other was a laboratory 
assistant at a local college. 

The shack in which we sat did not belong to Hadia. He was 
sitting at his neighbour’s. He lived next door. We looked 
round the corner and found that the front room of his house 
had caved in, walls and roof both. There was another room at 
the back, which sheltered him and his household. 

How many of them were there in his family? 

Apart from Nandi he had two sons, both older than Nandi. 
The eldest had pulled a rickshaw, but he had died of T.B. 
Both the remaining sons worked. One worked at Arakhita 
Behera’s Joint family house, on the Jand and in the house. The 
other herded cattle, Both supported him. He could not do any 
work himself because of asthma. His wife sold vegetables, She 
had gone to market right then. 
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Yes, he was related to Arakhita Behera. Nandi worked 
there. He had sent her'to Bebera because he had no 
support the girl, Earlier Nandi had worked elsewhere. He had 
brought her back when her mother had gone to Rourkela, be- 
cause there had been no one to cook at home, (I calculated 
swiftly; if Nandi was about ten years old now, she must have 
been around six when she went out to work for her living). 

What did the Beheras pay the boy? The answer was vague. 
No one was prepared to tell us. They payin kind, give grain 
whenever we need it, give the boy cloth and feed him. 

Did Hadia have any land? No, he said. 

- Did he see his daughter after she went to Cuttack? No, it 
was too far and too expensive. f 

Who had told him that she had been branded? A neighbour 
had read it in the-paper and told him. > 

This must have been the Oriya paper Samaj of May 30, 
1980. 

a why you went to Cuttack? 

ci es” 

“Do you know who branded the gir?” 

“No, I don’t know”. 

“Did you ask the Inspector?” 

“No, I didn't ask.” ; 

The leprous young man said, ‘“They say that the servant did 
it.” * 

«How can a servant do it on his own?” I asked. “If your 

«child does wrong will you allow your servant to punish him? 
Will you Jet an outsider hit your brother or your sister?” 


The logic seemed acceptable, People nodded. There was a 


short pause, and then the laboratory assistant said in Hindi, 
«Such a small thing has been blown up so much!” 

«Js it a small thing to brand a child?” I asked again. 

“So what? It was only her bhaiya who did it, her bhaujo who 
did it, Kiya to Bhai ne Kiva, Bhaujo ne Kiya. Why should she 
have made it public?” 

I turned to Badia, “Where was the girl now?” He knew 
the answer to that. Though he’ had not gone to the short- 
stay home, bis wife had. 

“Did you try to get the girl back?” 

“We went to the Judge. He scolded us, and bodily pushed 
us out with his own hands. His wife called my wife bad names, 
After that I came back,” 

“Did you send any telegram to the Chief Minister or anyone 
else?” 

«No, I have left it all to the Inspector Babu. 
age everything,” 

‘Have you been in hospital since then?” This from 
Binodini on her: own. There had been an application to the 
short-stay home authorities to send the girl home as her father 
was seriously ill and had been admitted to hospital. 

“No, I have been at home. This asthma is a permanent 
thing”. 

What will you do with the girl if you get her back?” 

“J will keep her with me’’. 

«How will you feed her?” 

“We will manage somehow. J will keep her.” _ 

We picked our way through the slush and the mire and got 
back to our rickshaw. It was now nearly 3 p.m. Time to visit 
the Inspector. 

Like all the policemen we had met so far, Reserve Inspector 
Arakhita Behera too was tense at the beginning. I explained 
that I had come with his I-G’s permission, and that I had come 
to hear his side of the story. He appreciated that. “You are the 
first person to come, No one has wanted to know anything 
from me”, he said. i 

Arakhita Behera was a likeable young man in his mid- 
thirties. He had seen 10 years of service in the police. He was 
a graduate. Both in college and in the police force, he played 
hockey, right up to the inter-Statè level, At the moment he was 
a coach for the police hockey team. His job as a Reserve 
Inspector required him to control and supervise the arsenal 
as well as other equipment issued to policemen. Both as a 
coach and as Reserve Inspector he had to travel a great deal, 
averaging about ten days every month, When he was in station 
he was hardly at home. I asked him why he had been away 
that morning, Which of bis dual roles had claimed him? 

It was a third responsibility that had taken him away. He 
also dealt with deployment of men. Student trouble meant 
just that. 

«You mean when all other superior officers are away you 
are empowered by them to do so?” 


He will man- 
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“No. Even when they are here I have been given this dut 
“So you do your Reserve Inspector's job plus deal w 


Tegular crime control?” 


Yes, that’s right”. 

What had he to say about Nandi’s case? I believed that : 
was his cousin, ` j 

Yes, indeed. He had brought her to live with them, to bri 
her up and get her married, She was a member of the fami 
She helped his wife a little, but she was not‘a servant. No, s 
didn’t go to school, they taught her themselves. She knew | 
alphabet. 

“How was she branded? I hear that you were not in to 
when the incident took place?” 

“No, I was on tour, I came back on May 20. And yor 
remember that it was around election time. Legislative Asse 
bly elections took place at the end of May. So I was very bi 
in the office, Hardly came home to bathe, eat and sle 
Nandi did not complain to me”. A 

“Did you not notice anything?” : 

“As Į said, I was very busy, Around that time there was 
strike by the Public Health Department people. Taps in | 
town ran dry. Police Lines was supplied with water by tanke 
Nandi fetched water for the whole household without 
oe She did all the work as usual. I didn’t notice a 
thing”, 

“I can see the truth of what you say. But what about yc 
wife? Did she not notice either? She is in the house all | 
time. She was there on the 18th.” 

“My wife was not at home. She had gone to visit neit 
bours. Nandi did not tell her either. My wife knew nothing’ 

“Who could have done it?” 

“I do not know. I have no idea.” 

“Was constable Panda working in your house’’? 

“No, he was my office orderly. He used to bring files son 
times That’s all..., 

“Well, sometimes when he came with the files I used to co: 
plain to him that Nandi did not work properly, and he used 
scold her. She might have remembered him because of that” 

Arakhita Behera. looked as though he was in a diffic 
position. He was an intelligent man. He must have knov 
that his story was very weak, especially where his wife and 1 
constable were concerned. 

«After this case is over, what will you do? ‘Will you tz 
Nandi, if she is sent back?” 

“Of course I will. She is my cousin. I have promised to į 
her married”. 

“After all this fuss you'll stiil have her back?” 

“Of course, I must. I have my duty to her.” 

Just then Hadia Behera walked in. He must have decid 
that he ought to tell. Arakhita about our visit. After he sett! 
down, I asked the Inspector how much land Hadia had, «D 
much’’, he replied, “Less than an acre”. Turning to Hadia 
asked, him, in Ortya, how much land he had. 

Hadia was in a trap. He had told us he had no land! ‘N 
much, very little’, he replied. , 

«Who cultivates, it?” I asked. “Hadia obviously cannot. : 
seems to be taking ganja.” 

“Ganja and liquor both”, said the Inspector wryly.. 

‘So who tills the land? His sons are not old enough a 
anyway he hasn’t the equipment.” ` 

“My family tills the land”, said Arakhita Behera. 

Share-cropping goes both ways. Absentee landlords mig 
give their lands to less prosperous farmers, A poor man w 
has no capital may hand over bis plot to a well-to-do farm 
This is done either on a 50-50 basis or for a fixed sum 
money, as rent, 

«How much do you give him?” 

«We don’t give him anything, The idea is that all the gai 
from his land are to be kept for Nandi’s marriage. My broti 
cultivates the land for free’. 

What a farce! For all one knew in their caste the custc 
was of bride price, not dowry. Besides, how much woule 
cost to get Nandi married, given her status in life? 

At thispoint Nandi’s mother walked in, She was a ve 
attractive, good-looking woman. Lively, intelligent, capab 
looking. She had heard of our visit after her return from 1 
market, She wondered if we were going to return Nandi 
her, I disabused her of this notion, saying that that was w 
the court. i 

«What will you do with ber? She can help me to sells 
vegetables,” said Radharani, 
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«Do you know who branded her?” 

“No, don’t know. The Judge and his wife wouldn’t let me 
ask, When we went, Nandi rushed up and satin my lap. I 
picked her up and began to leave. The memsahib snatched my 
girl from me and abused me. She-said I was a bad woman and 
called me all kinds of names.” 

‘Have you seen her since?’ 

“Yes, I went to the short-stay home. I gave her ten 
rupees and my photograph. But she would not come away 
with me, Who knows what they might have told her?” 

It was time to leave. Time to eat something and catch the 
bus back. Arakhita Behera came with us out of his house. 
His wife had already served us tea. As I left I said to him, 
“Jam glad to have heard you, although I don’t promise to: 
accept all you say. Nandi by the way has only good words 
to say about you, she says you never punished her”. 

He appreciated the compliment. “You see I was rarely at 
home. Sometimes I must have scolded her, but one scolds all 
children, once in a while. My wife is at home all. the time. 
She might have beaten her.” - 

After seeing Swain and before going to Chatrapur I had seen 
Nandi at the short-stay home. A bright, smiling child, shy of 
strangers, happy to be in the home. I asked her if she would 
like to go to school. : 

“No”, came the answer. “They will catch me if I go out of 
this place.” 

“But if they can’t? Then would you like to go to school?” 

«Yes, then I would like that.’’ 

«Did Panda do any work in the Behera household?” 

«He cooked”. - 

«Anything else?” 

“No, just cooking”. 

«What did you do?” 

“Swept, washed clothes and utensils, fetched water.” 

“Js the Inspector related to you?” 

«Yes, the Babu is my cousin.” 

This was when Binodini asked her how she addressed 
Behera’s wife. 

«Do the Beheras have any children?” 

«Yes, two girls. But I was not allowed to play with them. 
Ma would call me in and make me work”. 

«Do you want to go to your parents?” 

«No, they will only give me back to Babu.” 

«You had run away several times, hadn’t you? Where, did 
you want to go?’ 

She could not say. Child-like, she had not thought of this 
whenever she ran away. Her one idea must have been to 
escape. 

«When you went to the police station, did the Inspector 
write down what you said about the branding?” 

«Yes, he did”. 

“What did you say to him?” : 

It seemed that she had complained about police constable 
Panda. She could not remember what she had said about 
Dolly Behera. She had not named Behera. He was not at home 
that day. Besides, he was not unkind to her, ever, 

«Did he find out that you had been branded?”’ 

«Yes, but he said nothing.” 

«I hear you went to a doctor. When was this?’’ 

«Many days later, when the burns began to hurt too much; 
I went to the Police Lines doctor. I told him that'I had fallen 
down on the hot spud. He did not believe me. He asked if I 
had been branded, but I kept quiet. When Babu found that I 
had been to the doctor he scolded Ma for letting me go, That 
night she beat me again, so next morning I ran away.” 

With some hesitation I asked Nandi if she would mind 
showing us her scars. It seemed such an impertinent attack on 
her privacy. Nandi’s wounds had now healed. One could see 
the length of the scars though, and their number. Eleven in 
all. After showing them to us she turned round and smiled, a 
shy, self-conscious smile, 

The short-stay home is financed by the Central Social 
Welfare Board. Its chairman told us that they had’about forty 
inmates, including a couple of unwed mothers. The home 

taught the inmates the three ‘R’s, and some craft; the younger 

ones were sent to school: The basic aim was to get, them 
settled in life by finding them husbands. A job was no answer 
to their problems. A girl could not live alone in India, If Nandi 
was kept with them, or in an orphanage, the authorities would 
endeavour to get her married when she grew up. 

Poor Nandi, everyone wanted to get her married off. No 
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one thought of opening other horizons to this intelligent, 
resourceful child. 

A good many of my questions had been answered. F 
had heard what the police had to say about this incident. I had 
talked to Nandi’s parents, I also had an idea why the L-G was 
taking so much unprecedented interest in the case, [ was not 
sure of certain other points: for example, why had the press 
behaved as it did? 

To solve the riddle I tried to interview the Editor of Samaj. 
Unfortunately he was out of town. So I walked into the office 
of the reporter of a national paper — both shall remain name- 
less here. He said that the press people had known about the 
story — they sat with the police every day for news. Samaj 
had published a picture of the girl, showing her scars, on 
May 30. “But we didn’t take it up. It was a minor matter.” 

«Do you mean it happens too frequently to be news?" 

«Well, I don’t know. It is a minor matter, Even Samaj did 
not follow it up.” 

«In that case why did you flash it in August? You people 
had not taken it up when Samaj came out with her photograph 
a second time — showing her face, because the Judge wanted 
to locate her parents.” 

«That was due to UNI. Their man sent in this news item 
and newspapers who subscribe to this news agency got the 
news. All of them wired their offices in Cuttack or Bhubanes- 
war, asking for further coverage. I tell you, those were hectic 
days for us. For two days, all of us rushed around getting 
interviews.” The journalist also said that in his opinion too 
much fuss had been made. Orissa rarely makes front-page 
news in Bombay papers. Yet one of them had put Nandi on 
the front page, across three columns, “They played it up. It 
was not right.” 

From him, I also learnt that there was some doubt about 
the coincidences. Why did Nandi go to the one house in 
Cuttack where resided I-G Swain’s deadly enemy? 

But surely, I protested, there was no doubt about the brand- 
ing. And the girl was seen by the Judge at night, and next 
morning she was before the officer-in-charge of Mangalabagh 
police station. How would the Judge discover so quickly that 
Behera worked in the I-G’s office? The girl wouldn't know! 

«Don’t be so sure, She is very smart for her age.” 

It was here, too, that I was cautioned for the first time. The 
I-G had three more years to go. The Judge was retiring in ten 
days, on September 30. The I-G was known to be a vengeful 
man. Ergo, who would want to be mixed up in this affair? 
Not even the press. 

Criminal law is the state’s business, because it is the duty of 
the state to maintain law and order, Except in rare criminal 
matters such as defamation, the state prosecutes persons accus- 
ed of committing crimes. The victim, if alive, is Prosecution 
Witness No. 1. In sessions trials the state’s case is presented 
by the Public Prosecutor, assisted by a panel of Additional 
Public Prosecutors, The Public Prosecutor's services are re- 
tained by the state. He also gets a fee for every day of 
appearance in court, The Additional Public Prosecutors are 
not retained. They get a fee for every case entrusted to them. 
Non-sessions cases, that is, offences punishable with less than 
ten years’ imprisonments, go to Judicial Magistrates. In these 
trials the state is represented by a lawyer who is called Assistant 
Public Prosecutor. This is a very different kettle of fish from 
the Public Prosecutor or the Additional Public Prosecutor. The 
Assistant Public Prosecutor used to be called District Prosecu- 
tor till the new Criminal Procedure Code of {947 redesignated 
him. His duties and conditions of service remain the same us 
they were before 1974, Heis a full-time Government servant. 
His promotion and transfer are controlled by the Inspector- 
General of Police. Very recently the office of Inspector- 
General, Prosecutions, had been created in every State. Itis 
held by an IPS officer, Until 1974 the DP used to wear a police 
uniform. Now he wears the lawyer’s gown. But he still is a 
subordinate of the Inspector-General of Police. 

It was not difficult to see where all this could lead in any 
particular case. In rhis case the I-G had set his face against 
the Judge, He was taking personal interestin the case. The 
I-G was seeing the ‘case as one between him and the Judge. 
Conviction of the constable would therefore amount, to him, 

to loss of face for himself. The I-G’s suborninate was pro- 
secuting. a man whose guilt the I-G, did not wish to establish. 
How much chance. was there of conventional legal channels 
producing justice for Nandi? Perhaps the law allowed for other 
procedures, It was time to discover if this was so, Time, too, 
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to find out what exactly was the prosecution’s case. B 

Through my sources, which are absolutely beyond suspicion, 
I discovered the following facts: a aas 

The plain-paper FIR mentions only constable Nityanand 
Panda. The incident of branding is recorded as having taken 
place on May 18, 1980, at night. 

The witnesses are all people who saw Nandi on May 29 and 
30. The Police Lines doctor to whom she went on May 29, 
however, has not been called to give evidence. Justice Panda 
has not been called to give evidence either. His wife, his peon 
and the milkman who resides in his compound and to whom 
Nandi went from the gate, are the persons called to give evi- 
dence. The two remaining witnesses are Professor Mohanty, 

- Professor of Forensic Medicine, Cuttack Medical College, who 
examined Nandi, and Investigating officer, SI Devta. Inspector 
Behera and his wife, have not been made witnesses. No one 
who could have seen Nandi on May 18 .or soon thereafter 
has been called, 

The summons sent to police constable Panda was returned 
for lack of service, and the case had been adjourned to Sep- 
tember 19, 1980, 

I confess the regular channels of judicial procedure looked 
even less promising after I saw these significant features of the 
prosecution’s case, It remained to be seen if there were other 
byways which could be pursued. The new Criminal Procedure 
Code is «a versatile Act, It provides for a great many contin- 
gencies and a great many variations. ; , 

S 190(C) allows anyone to file a complaint to the magistrate 
directly. This method can also be used to supplement a police 


ase. 

S 301 allows a private person to engage a lawyer to prose- 
cute a case on his behalf, even when the case is being con- 
ducted by the public prosecutor or Assistant public prosecu- 
tor, Private counsel given on such occasion is required to assist 
the state’s counsel. 

S 319 empowers the court to proceed against persons not 
mentioned in the FIR if the evidence shows that he has com- 
mitted that crime conjointly with the accused | 

The question now was, who was to activate this machinery? 
There appeared to be three ways of doing it. Either someone 
had to file a complaint to the Magistrate concerned, pointing 
out the aws and Jacunae in the prosecution’s case, praying 
for certain additional evidence to be called for, and certain 
other persons to be impleaded. Or Nandi’s guardians, she 
being a minor, had to appoint a counsel on her behalf, and 
make a similar prayer for additions to the prosecution’s case, 
Or one would have to hope that the Magistrate himself would 
use his powers under S. 319. 

So far as appointing a separate counsel was concerned, 
Nandi’s parents were not going to do it, even if they were to 
hear of this provision, and even if they were going to find the 
money for it.. This much was crystal clear. Nor was the short- 
stay home inclined to take any such action, though she was 
in their custody, So this channel seemed to be closed. 

Interest in a deserving case can be stimulated by press pub- 
licity, by public airing of the grievance, by its adoption by a 
social or public organisation, or by the Bar, to name just three 
of the possibilities. The press viewpoint I had just heard. It 
remained to be seen what the Bar and public service organi- 
sations made of this situation. : 

I must respect the confidence of the people who spoke to me 
so freely. Suffice it to say that the Secretary of one youth 
organisation sidled away when |! mentioned the topic. The 
Chairman of a women’s organisation was more forthcoming. 
She told me frankly that her lawyer friends had advised her 
to avoid getting entangled with the police, for the reasons the 
journalist had given me. Moreover, many of het members 
were young girls, She had to think of them. How would it be 
if they were harassed by police, or called to the police station? 

Members of the Bar remained to be tackled. I met some of 
them in the Bar-room, others individually. Some of them were 
eminent men of the law. In different ways they implied the same 
thing. They were not willing to tangle with the police. This 
was a personal vendetta between the reigning I-G and an out- 
going Judge. One of them even said that as an administrative 
judge Panda had rubbed many subordinate judicial officers the 
wrong way. It was likely that the case would go against him. 

I confess that I was shocked beyond words. If the statement 
was not downright calumny, then it was a most frightening 
comment on the state of the subordinate judiciary. The man 
who made this statement was an established, responsible law- 
‘yer. Yet neither he nor his colleagues seemed to consider it 
their duty to prevent such a miscarriage of justice. 


The Cr P.C. provides for this contingency too. Where 
any reason there is an apprehension that the trial will not 
fair, an application can be made to the Supreme Court by a 
person interested in the case, to transfer the case outside | 
State. A few years ago a case of rape was transferred fri 
Orissa to Andhra Pradesh. The accused feared that the put 
city they had received would ruin their chances of a fair trial 

Who is to do this? The Bar is not going to do it. Some of 
members assured me that there was nothing to worry abo 
The state frequently prosecuted policemen on charges of cx 
ruption and other offences. Nothing went wrong with the 
cases, There was no problem here either, I remembered th 
what another distinguished member of the Bar had told 1 
earlier, “If you don’t want to say it, Pll say it for you. Ir 
Situation like this the Assistant Public Prosecutor is in t 
I-G’s pocket.” 

Nandi is not alone in her plight. Surely there are ma 
more like her. That is why her experience is a “minor matte 
— Chiotisi baat, She ts exceptional only inasmuch as ft 
story attracted attention. It seems that that attention is doo! 
ed to be short-lived. 

To my mind, the I-G has made a mistake in taking t 
matter personally. His grounds for suspecting Justice Pand: 
interest in the case seem shaky to me, If the I-G himself dc 
not know a man who has worked in his office for two yea 
why does he suspect the Judge to have known it, overniet 
Again, why should the Judge have rung up the I-G? On t 
I-G’s own showing he doesn’t expect to know everything ] 
subordinates do, and I think he is right, Such a direct cor 
rounication would have implied that the I-G did or at le: 
should know, and was responsible for such an occurrenc 
That would have been really mischievous. Justice Panda wait 
for two months before making any move. This is not the si 
of a man pursuing a private feud. It seems to me that Swa 
lost a good opportunity to vindicate himself and to rega 
something of what he might have lost of his reputation becau 
of the inquiry against him, 

Behind one’s concern for Nandi, there is another gravi 
more genera] problem. If a case such as this is allowed | 
everyone to turn into a battle of strength between two indi 
duals unconnected with the issues —if this is allowed 
become a case of Inspector-General of Police versus K. 
Panda rather than a case of the state v, the accused in a matt 
of inflicting hurt upon a minor, is it not then an object fess 
to all not to stand up for anyone, to remember that all su 
cases are by definition lost causes? 

Before I went to Cuttack, someone who had returned fro 
there after a short visit, said to me wonderingly, “People the 
were saying that the good judge has made a mistake. He 
retiring soon. The I-G has three more years to go. It 
obvious that this case won’t succeed. The Judiciary will Jo 
face because of Justice Panda. It would have been better f 
him to have returned the girl to Imspector Behera, aft 
admonishing him a little.” 

Formally constable Nityanand Panda stands in the doc 
The State of Orissa prosecutes him because he is charged wi 
inflicting hurt on P.W. 1, Nandi. If one peels off but one lay 
of the situation, the position becomes radically differer 
Nandi is nowhere in sight. Constable Panda is only a puppt 
The I-G has pitted his strength against Justice Panda. If tl 
State of Orissa wins, its I-G of Police loses, constable Pane 
is convicted, Justice Panda is seen by everyone as the victor. 
the State of Orissa loses, its I-G wins, constable Panda 
acquitted and the Judge is seen by all as the loser. : 

lt seems to me that there is one more veil, one more laye 
to be peeled off At the Bar stands not the constable, nor eve 
the Judge. In the balance tie not the fate of Nandi or the pre 
tige of an individual dignitary. On trialis our system of di 
pensing justice. With each such incident we fritter away tl 
little we have. The liquid in the cup rises to the brim and s 
speed up the advent of anarchy and lawlessness which will o: 
day affect the entire land, If we look back on the last decac 
life in this country, though not yet quite Hobbesian, h 
already become increasingly tense, insecure and hazardot 
There is no reason why the magic circle will not be broki 
one day, exposing us to the same dangers as confront Mathu 
and Nandi, as confront the children who go out to work at 
tender age, who know virtually no childhood. When they a 
in trouble we dismiss their woes as “too much fuss”. Wh 
shall we say to our children, if in the chaos that threatens 
engulf us they suffer the same fate? For the faces at the be 
should we but peer into the Dantesque gloom, are our own, a 
the.children who stand behind Nandi are our own children, @ 
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T# theory that Jawaharlal, Nehru was a serious 
socialist leader was not in fact the CPI’s creation. 
There had been a faction inside the party which per- 
sistently emphasised the ‘‘progressive” character of 
Nehru’s experiment. Formally at least, they desisted 
from calling it socialist. 

The first formal step in this direction was taken 
‘in this direction by modeste Rubinstein, a, Soviet 
‘author, in the Soviet journal New Times. The back- 
ground of this article’s appearance was interesting. 
The Rubinstein thesis was not an isolated curiosity; 
it formed a part of a larger transformation of Soviet 
_ judgements about the world.”* Else, it appears as an 
` aberrant position advanced by a single individual.?8 

After its Twentieth Congress (1956) the Commu- 
nist Party of Soviet Union (CPSU) started admitting 
that a Kind of differentiation existed among the capi- 
talist regimes in the Third World. The Khrushchov 
leadership’ gave up the ‘Two Camp’ theory. Now it 
accepted that all post-colonial states were not of the 
same type, nor were.all countries following the capit- 
alist path.24 Paradoxically, however, the new theoreti- 
_ cal perception of the CPSU carried over, in a negated 
form, ‘the underlying logical structure of its earlier 

doctrines. The same assumptions were worked round 
to reproduce opposite results. Formerly all capitalist 
states of the Third World were assimilated into the 
imperialist camp as satellites. The reverse happened 
now. All Third World states following a political 
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policy of relative anti-imperialism were assimilated 
into the vague category of ‘progressive’ regimes, later 
on given the courtesy title of non-capitalist states. In 
Rubinstein’s article, one of the first documents to 
squarely advance the thesis of ‘progressive non-capi- 
talist regimes’, India was mentioned as the primary 
example.25 It was never held up again afterwards. 
Egypt, Tanzania and Burma were to be the routine 
examplés subsequently. In fact, the Rubinstein article 
immediately elicited a sharply critical response from 
the General Secretary of CPI, the late Ajoy Ghosh, 
a most untypical event in Communist history.*® But 
although the party officially repudiated the theory of 
Nehru being a socialist, this remained a fairly strong 
ideological tendency. After the CPI split (1964), both 
the Right and the Left theories could announce them- 
selves upon the world unencumbered by concessions 


- necessitated by a strong opposition.*? Nehru’s socia- 


lism became a significant theme in the ideological 
literature of the post-split CPI.?8 

Historically and logically, the birth of the third 
reading of Nehru must be sought in the crisis of the 
second one. Nehru was not a Chiang, after all. Con- 
trary to expectations, bourgeois democratic institu- 
tions survived in India, though, admittedly with 
serious flaws.22 Growth of capitalism did not even- 
tuate in total economic dependence on Western capi- 
tal80, A large public sector in capital goods grew up. 
Since the Western states were initially unwilling to 
advance assistance for building a heavy industrial 
base, ‘Nehru sought and received most of his initial 
‘outlay from the Soviet Union. Growth of a public 
sector, it could be argued, had some anti-monopoly 
effects. It assisted the growth of a self-reliant eco- 
nomy, and countered imperialist penetration into core 
sectors.® ; i 

Rubinstein also stressed Nehru’s declarations that 

the ultimate objective of the Congress was to attain 
socialism. Only, this would go much slower than in 
other socialist societies because of India’s choice of 
democratic methods for social change.®* It was a 
little curious for a Marxist to stress the declared 
objectives of a- party that Rubinstein himself recog- 
nised as bourgeois, to argue that the party wanted 
literally what it said it wanted, despite Marx’s routine 
warnings not to trust a man’s or a group’s image of 
himself.33 

There were however some historical circumstances 
which may have made this kind of reading of Nehru’s 
policies more plausible in the late fifties. One of 
them certainly was the process of differentiation in 
Indian party politics. The Congress at independence 
retained its united front character, and was still a 
large ideologically mixed organisation. A few years 
later however, it started breaking up, and this pushed 
the party system in India towards greater idcological 
specificity. Dissent of this sort started with the 
Socialists who broke away first. But the continued 
use of an ambiguous political style upset the straight 
forward conservatives too. After the formation of 
the Swatantra Party and the relative electoral succes- 
ses of parties like the Jana Sangh as a result of mass 
disillusionment with Congress rule, it appeared as if 
Indian politics was really tilting in favour of the hard 
Right. The Communists took alarm at this. There 
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Was an understandable eagerness to organise a wide 

arc of a united front against the Right coalition.*4 

_ In fairness to those who argued for this line, their 
reasoning must be seen in this context. Certainly, 

men like PC Joshi pushed this line inside some state 

Committees of the CPI. Equally certainly, others 

like Ramamurthy advocated it in the Party’s national 


weekly. This merely serves to indicate that this fear- 


was not a mere “Rightist” ruse. It was an appre- 
hension more widely felt. 

A feature of the Congress politics lent greater 
plausibility to this scenario. Academic observers have 
noted this particularity of the party; but the Com- 
munist Party documents noticed this much before 
them. Since the Congress had a deliberately loose 
organisation®®, the party itself was.a party system 
in miniature. Factions or groups inside the Con- 
gress acted like governments and oppositions. Opposi- 
tion parties were induced, by the logic of this 
system to work by two distinct methods. Besides 
their conventional method of opposing the Govern- 
ment’s policies, they used a method of pressurising 
their ideological neighbours inside the Congress to 
work for them. The Communists for. instance rallied 
the Left Congressmen-for nonalignment and friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union. Conservatives mobilised 
the Congress Rightists in those days to demand a far 
harder China policy from Nehru. 

It made sense therefore to think of a situation in 
which an increasingly powerful Right could make 
contacts inside the Congress and eventually a united 
front of the Right both inside the Congress and out- 
side could effect a coup against Nehru. I am not 
suggesting that their political line, in thinking this 
way, was right. I am saying that this was their 
judgement about the political situation which made 
them think the way they did about Nehru. 

But once you go into this line of reasoning, it tends 
to become an indefinite slide. Everything changes 
meaning; you are forced into such a relativism of poli- 
tical definitions that it is dificult to maintain even 
minimal stability of concepts. Compared to the Right- 
ists, Nehru was a progressive. Compared to theirs, 
Nehru’s blueprint of capitalism was far more accep- 
table. Compared to what they would have done in 
foreign policy, nonalignment was extremely radical. 
This fatal contrast, though grounded in the transitory 
moment of Indian politics, led to the growth of the 
theory of Nehru’s anti-capitalism. 

The fundamental logic of this theory is familiar. 
But it comes in two somewhat different versions. We 
shall disregard them and treat them as one for our 
purposes, because, though the arguments are some- 
what different, policy implications are indeed close. 
Nehru, so the case runs, was a socialist since his 
youth. This school is never.in any want of quota- 
tions. 

Several of Nehru’s essays appear as if they were 
written specifically for their benefit. Nehru declared 
at the Lahore Congress that he was a socialist and 


republican. Seven years later he expressed his con-, 


viction that ‘‘the only key to the solution to India’s 
problems lay in socialism.” He warned his audience 
to remember that when he said socialism he did not 
mean it in the vague humanitarian way, but in the 
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scientific economic sensè — an announcement 
must have startled his audience. 

As fascism advanced in Europe so did Nel 
convergence of views with the Communists. By | 
thirties, his argument was indistinguishable from 
radical Marxist one (except of course that he ref 
to take it beyond an argument.)°5 Read, they w 
insist, would you please read the Whither D 


_ Would a Communist have said anything very 


ferent? This was the index of his commitment. 
wanted to reduce inequality, install a regime of 
tributive justice, to merge nationalism into a m 
ment for socialism. Why did he not join the | 
gress Socialist Party (CSP)? He disliked the ( 
munist mode of reorganisation, mistrusted them, 
believed that Gandhi was indispensable, and the : 
gress should not be split. 

In fact, one could justify his dissociation from 
CSP in stronger terms. Was not Nehru’s pol 
judgement superior to others’? He realised 
could not build up a movement against Gandhi, 
without him. Instead of breaking with Gandhi 
enjoying a stay in a state of theoretical purity 
political wilderness, he chose to exert pressure - 
within, bending the existing organisation tow 
socialist aims and purposes. Till independenc 
could have hardly done any more. The Con 
was not in, power. The main contradication 
between British colonialism and the whole Ir 
people. Creating contradictions within the nat 
front would have been counter-productive. It o 
not have brought socialism nearer, but could 
made independence more distant. There was pret 
little Nehru could do except giving occasional re 
ders to the Congress High Command about equi 
social justice, and offering consultancy for fra: 
elegant programmes for future reference. 

The future unfortunately catches up with 1 
programmes. Nehru’s Marxist admirers go into 
tinctly more defensive stances in the -post-ind 
dence period. Formerly Nehru’s lukewarmnes: 
Left Consolidation is traced to his discovery oj 
indispensability of Gandhi. Another critical discc 
came after independence: about the social and In 
costs of the Communist road to socialism. Inc 
tally, Nehru found these costs more justifiable in 
late twenties, when they were literally being ‘cou 
He found them unacceptable thirty years | 
Parliamentary democracy was chosen as the path 
would eventually lead painlessly to socialism. 
some people claim, was his greatest innove 
though one that was anticipated by Eduard Berr 
sixty years earlier. 

Nehru was admittedly attracted to American e 
the first years of independence. But which great 
does not have his moments of irresoluteness? 
main point is that he broke with this Ime. He re 
to agree to the strategy the imperialists suggeste 
his Government — heavy emphasis on agricu 
industrialisation in the consumer sector, purch 
capital goods from the West. India built up a ł 
industry sector with the Soviet assistance red 
dependence on the West. Growth of industri 
the public sector has anti-imperialist and anti-n 
poly effects — growth of independent capitalism 
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„r more impetuous theorists, anti-capitalism.*? 

Finally, we are urged to Jook at his long-term 
bjective. After 1956, Nehru never rested. On the 
ne hand, the heavy industrialisation plan, the anti- 
aonopoly drive; on the other, announcement of the 

ycialist pattern of society. What was left of socia- 

sm.except its realisation? Promises of the Nehru 
ongress were serious, no mere vote catching devices. 
Wnfortunately, the same people would look down 
won Jana Sangh protestations of socialism with 
erision. Unfortunately, they do not quite enlighten 

s about the criterion by which a Congress declaration 

treated seriously, and a Jana Sangh declaration 
‘jth irony. Nehru, they admit, could not make 
yectacular progress towards a social re-ordering. In 
nct, it may be generously granted that the way he 
{vanced towards socialism may appear to undialecti- 
al. observers as a stiffening of inequality. But alas 
re lacked an adequate instrument. Please do not 
wget that he was not presiding over a cadre-based 
arty. The party at his command had an open 
membership. At this point a sceptical observer may 
sk “But what about the government machinery?” 
rut the government, we are reminded, is after all a 
«ructure of class power, it transforms radical policies 
sader the excuse of implementation into conservative 
nes or frustrates their implementation. It is part of 
Ihe dark, diabolical, abstract “objective. situation” 
Mong with his party, along with his class, along with 
adian society as a whole-which blocked the way to 
ds Vision. : : 

We must notice the subtle change in meanings this 
rings In. All significant relations are transformed. 
Nehru becomes a prisoner of the Congress, not its 
eader. Heis no longer seen as the head of the 
ministration, but its victim. It becomes an orgy of 
xtenuation. Nehru had the vision, the intention, 
he theory, but only lacked the instrument, or, as 
rome would say, the will to introduce socialism. He 
vas a Serious socialist. Those. who hold this view 
miss an interesting paradox. If you regard Nehru 
is a bourgeois politician, he was a great success. But 
f you regard him a socialist’ he was a total failure. 
Ie was therefore a socialist who failed, unless of 
course one goes into the crowning absurdity of believ- 
mg that present-day India is in. some mysterious sense 
x socialist society.88 

But since in this process of failing he recorded 
mnpressive achievements, we must call him a success- 
‘ul politician, or, in a wellknown rhetorical style, “a 
treat leader” ora “‘great son of the Indian people”. 
KJlyanovsky and Mohit Sen however squarely asserted 
hat he represented the politics of the radical petty 
wourgeoisie.29 

For one holding this view, Nehru’s relation with 
the Communists can be seen very differently from the 
way we are accustomed to. Stalinist practices repelled 
Nehru’s democratic sensibility. Communist impracti- 
cality. intransigence and dogmatic misreading? of 
the national movement made it impossible for him to 
work with them. Theorists of this school have an 
unusually selective memory. Therefore what the.Com- 
munists did in 1942 is more likely to be remembered. 
It follows from this that before indépendence Nehru 
was a socialist; and did the right thing to disagree 
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with the Communists. In fact, if the Communists had 
some historical sense, they should have agreed with 
Nehru and done what he did. After independence, 
alas, he was a political prisoner—a prisoner of the re- 
actionary Congress Working Committee, of the con- 
servative Congress organisation, a prisoner, in other 
words, of those pleasant and abstract historical objec- 
tivities which so considerately take responsibility off 
the shoulders of individuals we like. Given the 
historical constraints Nehru could hardly have achiev- 
ed more. We should (though illogically41) be grateful 
that he did not lose heart and do less. So, the real is 
the rational. Everything that exists does so, because 
that alone could have existed. 

A methodological feature of this model may be 
noted. In order to prove the authenticity of Nehru’s 
intentions, it develops an extraordinarily deterministic 
framework about the historical process. Several layers 
of the historical process can be specified.42 


Leading personality 
| 


Directing group 
A 
l 


| 


1 
The party 
| 


} 
The class(es) 
| 


The structure of contradictions 
or 
The objective situation 


Methodologically, one can save Nehru’s socialist 
intentions by arguing that every layer of this structure 
is absolutely determined by the layer below it: in other 
words, by denying even a minimal autonomy of the 
political. This is an invincible argument, given jts 
premises. No one should quarrel with this hypothesis 
if one looks carefully at its logical status. This is no 
historical thesis. It is historical fiction, wish fulfilment 
utopian thinking. Certainly a historical argument is 
not always unproblematic. It is naively empiricist to 
believe that since an event happened in only one way 
and in no other, a discussion about what it signifies 
will be simple and mutually obvious to all observers. 
Rarely, if ever, establishing the “meaning” of an 
historical event is so unproblematic, much less a series 
of events. An historical argument, properly so called, 
would go into constructions and causalities of what 
happened. At critical turns in the historical process, 
the historical can legitimately introduce what are 
called counter-factual conditionals to understand what 
really happened, and what options were closed by an 
excercise of choice. But counter-factuals cannot 
simply take over from the argument about facts. 

The quality of reasoning in the third model can be 
seen for what it actually is. It is a stringing together 
of what might have been, or what we would like to 
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have happened. Might havé been statements of this 
kind require others as conditions and corollaries. It is 
perhaps an internally consistent scheme of proposi- 
tions, but these are propositions about preference, not 
about events. Itis a simple logical execise. Keeping 
Nehru’s socialism as a constant assumption, we go on 
reworking all empirical propositions. 

Nehru was like another Fidel Castro; only he did 
not act as one. He could have, only if he had some 
conditions in his favour. Nehru could have realised 
his socialistic promises had the Congress been some- 
thing quite different from what it was; that could 
happen only if we had a national movement very 
different from the one we actually had; which could 
have happened only if Indian society had been differ- 
ent from what it was and still is. Nehru’s life had not 
been what it had been. These chart out an alternate 
trajectory of Indian history. An engaging quality of 
this model is that its adherents confuse their prefer- 
ence with events. It does credit to their preference, 
but little besides. (To be continued) [] 
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With the active help of the police, the Bodh Gaya | 
math, the biggest landlord in the area under religious | 
garb, on Wednesday started destroying paddy crop ina 
bid to “teach a lesson” to the militant Harijans.... 

The police moved into Katorwa village around 10 a.m. 
on Wednesday before the arrival of hired labourers from 
neighbouring villages, who are under threat by henchmen 
of the math and compulsion of earning a wage to feed 
the family. 

The police party, led-by Mr Ram Preet Singh, assistant 
sub-inspector, took shelter in the mahant’s branch office, 
called a ‘Kutchery’ in the village for the day, Hired 
labourers went straight to the field and started harvest- 
ing the crop which is yet to be ready. l 

The poor Harijans who staked all their savings and 

| borrowed money to buy seeds were shocked when they 

found that unripe paddy was being harvested under the 

supervision of the police. They implored the police not 
‘to allow destruction of the crop, but to no avail. 

When we arrived in the village, at least one-fourth of 
a four-acre plot was already harvested, The paddy was 
still in milky liquid form. “It would not be even good 
fodder, We cannot use the straw for thatching also”, 
said Roshan, a Harijan labourer’ of the village anda 
member of the Samiti.:.. Many of them have been living 
on roots and leaves, looking forward to the day when 
they will at last have a meal of rice. These hopes were 
shattered.... 

“I know that the paddyis not yet ready and also 
know that it cannot be used even as fodder. But tell me 
what do Ido. We are hungry. And look at the police. 
They asked us to do this job. How can I ignore their 
orders”, said Badal, a labourer. 


— Sudip Mazumdar in The Sunday Standard, 
oF November 16, £980. 
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_ Now that your promotion has arrive 
is 1t possible to buy that scooter you've 
always wanted.... 


Give us that moment 
and we'll turn your wish 
into reality 






























Your hard work has been rewarded. 

The promotion has arrived and with it 

a small incentive. Suddenly all the 

things you wanted demand purchase. 

Topping the list is the scooter you’ve 

always thought of owning. How soon 

can you buy one with your savings ? 

How can you make your savings grow 

quicker ? Where do you start ? The 

answers are with UCOBANK. Come to 

us with what you can put aside and 

we'll help you get that scooter you want. 

wes, ~UCOBANK has many long 
term deposit schemes that 

can help multiply your 

savings. We'll show you 

the profitable combinations 

of these schemes to make 

your savings grow quicker. 

By earning more. 

: Visit any of our branches, 

. That scooter is yours the 

#3 moment you decide you’re 

going to buy one. Bring that 

` moment to UCOBANK. 





United Commercial Bank (UJ 
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the friendly bank round the corner 
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: 


Our country is a very big country 
and thus a great deal has to be done 
by all of us. If each one of us does his 
or her little bit, then- all this mounts 
up and the country prospers and goes 


ahead fast. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 





N. N. DASTUR & C0. (P) LIMITED 


Consulting Engineers 
Calcutta 
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Age of the Voodoo 


OTHING seems to bestir New Delhi 
à N these days except the projection of the 
mumbo-jumbo of Dhirendra Brahmachari 
and the whole tribe of astrologers. These 
seem to be getting as eminent in politics 
around Indira Gandhi nowadays as the 
witch doctor used to be for the primitive 
tribal chief. 

However much Indira Gandhi may 
claim that she and her Government are 
moving on heroically, there is no tangible 
proof of any direction or perspective in 
the functioning of the Government. Some- 
times, one. is forced to wonder if the 
Government functions at all. 

The Finance Minister is quite daring in 
Claiming, as he did in Parliament, that the 
prices are in check while every househol- 
der in the Capital — not to speak of the 
far-away villager — knows that he is tel- 
ling a lie. Venkataraman has of course 
kept an escape route for himself charging 
that the Opposition by creating “a psycho- 
logy of scarcity” would lead householders 
to hoard, though he is not that daft that 
he does not know hoarding today is the 
main preoccupation of the big traders 
whom he cannot catch since this tribe is 
one of the main pillars of almost every 
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pradesh Congress-I: hasn’t it proved its 
generosity in opening its coffers to the 
Congress-I in election times? Would it not 
be needed at the next hustings? Had the 
Finance Minister been honest he would 
have had the courage to admit that even 
after conceding the maximum demand of 
the farmers now on warpath, sugar price 
need not have gone up to Rs 10 per kilo. 
Conscience in a Minister today is as scarce 
a commodity as sugar at last year’s price. 
The Government has been equally 
shameless in its other claims before Par- 
liament. The cock-and-bull that is doled 
out in the House includes the claim that 
the law and order situation has improved 
these days as compared to the nightmare 
of the Janata raj. Moradabad has no 
parallel, since the police force itself has 
been the perpetrator-of the attack on the 
minority community, and the Government 
so far has protected the police in prefer- 
ence to the victims of police persecution. 
Does not Indira Gandhi know that no 
minority feels safe when it finds to its hor- 
ror that the administrative machinery is 
vitiated by communalism? Unless and un- 
til something drastic is done to punish the 
guilty among the police, there can be no 
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question of law and order being restored to 
normalcy. The series of ghastly disclosures 
about rape committed on women in police 
custody, the ever-increasing police violence 
on prisoners, the blatant ganging up of the 
police, the money-lender and the landlord 
in the village — all these should make any 
Government with a modicum of decency 
hang its head in shame. 

The increase in police violence today is 
not a fortuitous development. 
village mafia the police finds the local 
politico, almost invariably belonging to the 
ruling party, and this gives a new spurt as 
also protection to all acts of beastly 
violence that the police may commit. The 
mafia and the police are hand in glove — 
each needs the other, each provides the 
cover for the other. 

Secondly, the arbitrary powers with 
which the Government has lately been 
arming itself — beginning with the Preven- 
tive Detention Acts, via the amendment to 
the Criminal Procedure Code, culminating 
in the National Security Ordinance —— have 
their inexorable logic. The more these 
powers of arrest and detention without 
trial are vested in the police, the less 
answerable would it be for its own actions; 
and the more its arbitrary conduct is legi- 
timised, the less would be its fear of being 
punished for any abuse. The irony of it 
all is that these arbitrary powers are defen- 
ded by the Government to combat anti- 
social forces; but the very delegation of 
these powers to the police is helping to 
turn it anti-social. 

But who is there in the Indira Cabinet 
today to think of the consequences of such 
actions? Beliefin the godman’s voodoo 
fetches a higher premium there today than 
any exercise at clear understanding of pro- 
blems and consequences of measures taken. 
Sycophants have replaced competent aides, 
superstitious rituals bave taken over from 
the code of conduct of a modern adminis- 
tration. In between comes the anxiety to 
cover up the tracks that may lead to unear- 
thing of magnum-size corruption. Hence, 
for example, the grotesque misuse of the 
Government’s power of nationalisation in 
the Maruti scandal. But this is only the 
tip of the iceberg. 

Meanwhile, Indira Gandhi and her cro- 
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In the. 


nies seem to be lulled into a false sense of 
security in so far as there is no indication 
of the conventional Opposition being in a 
position to unseat her party from power. 
Winning ten out of fifteen Assembly by- 
election contests, the Indira Congress may | 
heave a sigh of relief but can hardly paint 
the town red over the victory. For one 
thing, the Congress-I bosses managed by 
devious means to make the contests selec- 
tive — leaving out the long over-due by- 
elections in Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal 
—- to make sure that there would be no 
poll where the party’s prospects have 
dimmed. Even with such precautions, in 
this contest for fifteen seats, no party re- 
tained all the seats it had held in‘ the 
General Election; each, including the Con- 
gress-I, lost and gained from others. Only 
the Bharatiya Janata Party has won one 
seat more than it had in the General Elec- 
tion. 

The by-elections only highlight the persi- 
stent: political impotency of the Opposition 
parties. Even when they avoid splitting 
votes — as they did in the contests against 
the three Chief Ministers of Maharashtra, 
Rajasthan and Orissa — the sum total of 
their credibility: still falls behind Indira 
Gandhi’s. And if the recent Kerala clash 
between the two coalition partners, the 
CPM and the Congress-U, is any pointer, 
then the Opposition has miles to go before 
its claims to rule this country are taken 
seriously. 

But Indira Raj’s stability is threatened 
today not by the Opposition but by the 
affairs of the party which she claims to 
lead. There is not a single State in which 
the Congress-I is not riven with factions. 
This holds good for the length and breadth 
of the country, from UP to Karnataka, 


from Gujarat to Orissa. Meanwhile, totally 


unexpected forms of unrest may break out 
in totally unexpected areas. Who could 
have forecast the farmers in Maharashtra 
going on rampage? Assam has sounded the 
tocsin. Other areas may not lag behind. . 

This is the spectre that should haunt 
Indira Gandhi — not the resurrection of 
the Janata. Brahmacharis and Sadacharis 
cannot be the kindly light to ‘lead her. 

N.C. 

November 26 
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-Sectarianism 


Crem ranks have a knack of 
. throwing their weight ‘about 
and provoking anger and resent- 
ment among friends: and allies — 
„and even coalition partners.. This 


has been happening in West 


. Bengal, where itis not only the » 


rank and file who create problems, 
and it is happening in Kerala, 
where at least the party leadership 
appears to be moré than half 
willing to shed arrogance. 

The incidents in Trivandrum on 


‘November 20, with the student 


and trade union wings of the 
CPI-M clashing with . Congress-U 
activists at two places, do little 
credit to a party whose representa- 


tive at the moment heads the - 


coalition Government ‘in that 
State. The two groups had been 
on a collision course for a few 
` days prior to that date, over the 
arrest of a teacher described as a 
Naxalite. Apart from the absurd- 
_ ity’ of the Marxist enthusiasts 
‘adopting the Rightist tactic of 
“Naxalite-baiting,. it is ironical that 
: jt was left- to the_Congress-U to 
demand the man’s release ‘while 
‘ the Marxist militants wanted him 
kept in jail. Some people have a 
knack of forgetting | history, 
including „their own party’s 
history. © `. m 
' The most despicable part of the 
. story, leaving aside the injuries’ 
caused to twentyone persons, was 
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‘an assistant, commissioner 


the organised attack on the district 
committee office of the Congress- 
U. Chief Minister Nayanar 
was certainly prompt in condemn- 
ing the “attack on the DCC(U) 
office and in describing as “‘unfor- 
tunate? the incidents that had 
taken place. A.K. Antony’s reac- 
tion, despite obvious anger and 
despite the difficulty he faces in 
keeping certain sections of his 
party in line, was restrained. The 
CPI-M’s official reaction, even if 
not as quick as Nayanar’s own, 
has been sensible, for a change. 
The CPI-M Polit Bureau has done 
well to. express its concern over 
the incidents and to point out that 
unity of the front “can be main- 
tained and developed only if every- 
body concerned takes particular 
care to make mutual adjustments 
.-.. Lhe CPI-M is committed to this 
course and its central and State 
leadership will take necessary 
measures to rectify mistakes if any 
on the part of members and units 
of the Party.” . ae. 

On the official side in the State, 
of 
police, who is accused of not 
affording protection to the Con- 
gress-U promptly, has been. sus- 
pended. So far so good. 

What action the CPI-M, leader- 
ship will take to ensure that 
the ranks are kept disciplined 
remains to be seen. Immediately, 
what loomed ‘large as a threat to 
the coalition-itself has been avert- 
ed, thanks to the first signs of 
wisdom on the part of the CPI-M | 
leadership in the State, something 
some of the party bosses in West 
Bengal, notably the high-and- 
mighty Promode Dasgupta, would 
do well to emulate. They should 
all remember that incidents like 
those at Trivandrum gladdén the 
hearts of only the enémies of Left 
and democratic unity. 

The simple question is whether, 
and to what extent, the Marxists, 
among others, are earnest about 
unity of Left and democratic for- 
ces, -despite all the resolutions and 
the rhetoric. Promode Dasgupta’s 
Opposition even to the functioning 
of a committee: of the six-party 
front organised at, the national 
level, in the State of West Bengal, 
betrays a total lack of political 
commonsense, which even the 
most learned Leftists must possess 
if they are to allow their’ parties 


| the reply. 


‘| independence, The humble, devoted 


to survive. Quite obviously, Dange 
is not the only one to frown on 
firm unity of the two Communist 
Parties. Lack of understanding 
is found in both camps, with Pro- 
mode and company having an 
edge in terms of belligerency. 

There is a lot of talk about the 
Centre mounting an offensive 
against Leftist and  Leftist-led 
State Governments. What pre- 
cisely do the Leftist parties do to 
meet such a challenge? At least 
the Marxists, chiefly in West 
Bengal, have in'the past responded 
to such challenges by mounting 
aggressive tactics against their 
own allies and partners. The 
“big brother attitude’ is not 
something invented by critics of 
the CPI-M; it is the only possible 
description of that party leader- 
ship’s past behaviour. 

The latest Kerala experience, 
amidst veiled and not-so-veiled 
threats of destabilisation aimed at 
pulling down Left-led Govern- 
ments, must serve as timely warn- 
ing that what is needed today is 
genuine and unreserved unity of 
all Left and democratic forces. 
That might sound like a cliche, 
but that is the basic fact of poli- 
tical life in India now. And if 
this unity is to be maintained and 





WITHOUT COMMENT 


During his visit to the Nehru 
Memorial Museum, Prince Charles 
evinced keen interest in the various 
exhibits depicting the freedom strug- 
gle and the roles of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Prince Charles was heard asking 
Prof Ravindra Kumar, director of 
the museum, whether some people 
were unhappy because the film on 
Gandhi was being made by a British 
director. “Nothing of the sort,” was 















—Times of India, November 26. 





Acharya Kripalani, the oldest liv- 
ing. associate of Mahatma Gandhi, 
commenting on the film on Gandhiji 
being produced by Sir Richard 
Attenborough and the aid of Indian 
Government, has said that it was 
premature to produce a film on 
Gandhiji’s life. 

“Further, it cannot be the work of 
such Europeans who never saw 
Gandhiji and the way in which he 
lived and worked. They will give 
importance to those who have been 
prominent in Indian public life after 


















and effective workers who helped 
Gandhiji will not figure in the film...” 
—Indian Express, November 25, 





further strengthened, what is need- 
ed is not dogmatic doctrinairism 
_ of the Promode brand, but respect 
for all allies, big and small, and a 
measure of statesmanship. 
Left and democratic unity is 


- auch larger than all the coalition 
in West Bengal and. 


partners 
Kerala put together. It is a con- 
cept as large as India itself. The 
six-party grouping too is no more 
than a feeble symbol. Whoever 
does anything to break such 
unity — let alone come in the 
way of its growth — must | be 


deemed an enemy of the poor in- 
the country, and thus a friend of 


social and economic exploiters. 
C.N. Chitta Ranjan 


Prince 
and 
` Our Media 


F a brief moment some of our 

good old dailies in Delhi took 
us back to the good old days of 
British raj, with a lot of fuss 
about Charles, the twentyfirst 
Prince of Wales, “descended from 
all the British monarchs save his 
namesake Charles [ and his sons”, 
his ancestors including Shakes- 
peare and Genghis Khan. From 
the press reports — He is coming, 
he has come, he went here, he 
went there, he went everywhere — 
“resplendent in a naval comman- 
der’s, uniform,” “a striking figure 
in the warm midday sun”, ‘“‘the 
very embodiment of humanity”, 
and what not. Headlines like 
“Harbinger of Development?’ took 
care of a great deal, apart from 
ads with photos of bemedalled 


Charlie. Even his opinions as if, 


they mattered a great deal. 

Whether his opinions mattered 
or not, the Supplements, “spon- 
sored” or otherwise, did matter. 
After all newspapers live from 
Supplement to Supplement, apart 
from advertisements spread ‘over 
whole pages. 

Sometimes Supplements pro- 
mote a cause. Is the Prince of 
Wales such a cause? Diana or no 
Diana, he obviously is. One re- 
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_ British.” 


\ 


porter, no doubt more enthusiastic 
than even his bosses, went to the 
extent of pronouncing that “for 
those of an earlier generation, the 
playing of the British ‘anthem 
‘God Save the Queen’ at the air- 


port must have brought back a. 


whole lot of memories.” Indeed, 
it should have. Jallianwala Bagh, 
Meerut Conspiracy Case, the Cel- 
lular Cells in the Andamans, 


Ahmednagar Fort, Yerwada Jail, . 


Deoli Jail, Bhagat Singh and his 
companions — it’s a long list, but 
the Prince of Wales is waiting. 
Perhaps the reporter was referring 


only to the memories of the — 


toadies and flunkeys of those dis- 
tant days, some of whom are no 
doubt still around. 


One newspaper rather imperti- 


nently wondered why Charles 
should have come all the way to 
“play polo, go pigsticking and 
indulge in the various other acti- 
vities popular with young English- 
men during the days of the 
The imitation durbar 
during Elizabeth’s visit was duly 
mentioned by another. It was left 
to Prince Charles to underline the 
importance of his visit. He said 
modestly: “As far as my visit to 
India is concerned, it will help to 
keep the relationship going and 
generally remind people that 
Britain exists....” He must have 
realised later that many people do 
know that Britain exists — from 
the demonstration in protest 
against Indians being humiliated 


-in Britain. 


hS 


Everything the visiting Prince 
did and said was News with a 
capital N. Thus his questions at 
the Nehru Memorial Museum: 
“What exactly does ‘Mahatma’ 
mean?” “What is satyagraha?” 
And his general comment about 
pictures depicting the national 
struggle: “That’s nice”; ‘“‘That’s 
really fascinating.’ Read that 
along with what one of our dailies 
had said earlier: “The Prince 
devotes a considerable amount of 
time to studying the history and 
politics of a country he visits...” 
Perhaps he did prove some point 
by reciting an Urdu couplet; that 
must have endeared him to the 
gushing audience eating the Vice- 
President’s sumptuous banquet. 
But whatever did Charles mean 
by bringing wine into Rashtrapati 
Bhavan — it was mentioned in 


that Urdu couplet. But let that 
pass. He’s lucky not to have come 
when Morarjibhai was Prime 
Minister; he might have had to 
change the word in that couplet. 

So our media; at least the part 
that matters, expect a fillip to 
Indo- British trade. One newspaper 
wants ‘ʻa departure from establish- 
ed lines of industrial cooperation.” 
Charles will no doubt do the 
needful. If Sanjay had been 
around, he would have got it done 
before the other Prince’s depar- 
ture. Just our bad luck. 

One Hutchings too got into 
print by telling reporters not to 
follow the Prince. He said it with 
all the dignity `of a Jeeves, but our 
newsmen as usual were persistent: 
how could they miss a moment 
when their bosses were waiting to 
gobble up every word? That led 
to Hutchings drawing himself up 
in true Curzonian style and ask- 
ing imperiously, “Are you trying 
to tell me that you are disregard- 
ing my instructions?” ‘That at any 
rate should remind many of the 
older generation of the old days, 
and our PIB officials slank away 
— as in the old days. 

Charles will leave in a few days. 
So good-bye, sweet Prince. And 
come again. Our media need you. 
Tailpiece 

A few days back we saw in 
bright red type on the cover of 
one of our glossies: “We're 
Eunuchs — Neither Men Nor 
Women”. Well, we thought agita- 
tedly, that’s surely going a bit too 
far. But we were relieved to find 
that the reference was: to the real 
“third sex” and not to certain ca- 
tegories familiar in our public life. 


— Libra 





GIANI GOSPEL 


I believe in the theory that a man 
of action should take action and 
not just talk. J can’t tell you any- 
thing at the moment... 

I love wearing spoflessly clean and | 
well-stitched- clothes. The dressing 
of the body should be perfect and 
should look very graceful... 

A. follower must do what the 
leader says even if it goes’ against 
his own wishes, The politician who 
says he does not lie is telling the 
biggest lie — you have to tell lies in 
politics, 

—Giani Zail Singh, Union Home 
Minister, in interview to New 


Delhi, November 10-23, 1980. 
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BODH GAYA REPORT 
Whose Crop— 

The Destitute 

or a. 
T he Deity? 


HARJI MALIK 


N November 18 or 19—the exact date is not yet 
known because the news came: by word, of mouth: 
-— police allegedly madé a brutal lathi charge in the 
Bodh Gaya area, the scene of a two-year-old 
_ “bhoomi andolan’’ by villagers against the Bodh Gaya 
Math, one- of the biggest land-owners of Gaya dis- 
trict. ‘Many people were seriously injured, say the 
reports, including 9 members of the Chhatra Yuva 
' Sangharsh Vahini which is spearheading the agita-- 
tion.. The injured were arrested, and their where- 
abouts were unknown two, days later. 
_ The Delhi papers, busy with parliament and aen 
evidently more important events, carried no reports 


of the Bodh Gaya happening. The landless Harijans’’ 


of Bodh Gaya have failed: to attract the notice of the 
- right political circles, since no VIPs have rushed 
there to seek enlightenment. Or could it be because 
' the Bodh Gaya Math, like most Bihar landlords, has 
- the “right” connections, and its Manager, Jairam 
_ Giri, who is at present in legal control of Math affairs, 
was a Minister in the Bihar Government in 1967, at 
the time of the drought, and i is a strong Congress(I) 
supporter? The Vahini,; in any case, have U BON 
cally refused to align. with any political party. 

So the testing time for the “bhoomi andolan” in 
= Bodh Gaya has starfed in ‘earnest. A testing time 
too for the passionate, dedicated young men and 
women of the Vahini and the members of the Kisan- 
Mazdoor Samitis they have helped to organise in the 
42 villages of the 4 blocks of Gaya district where the 
‘“‘andolan” is going on. , 

The Bodh Gaya Math owns land in about 300 vil~, 
lages. It proudly traces its land ownership to Mughal ` 
times and -has pursued .its feudal ways ever since. 
When I asked the Mahant, Dhansukh Girl, who lives 
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. wer was unhesitating, complete. 
shelter.” The right to own the land, to sow and reap 


was terrorisation and 


‘the Math’s lands until their demands 


in his fortress-like palace almost directly opposite the 
Bodh Gaya temple, holding daily darbars from his 


“tiger” throne, what he saw as the most important 


needs of :the people who cultivate his land, the ans- 
““Cothes, food and 


the harvest for oneself, education, health and all the 
other paraphernalia of development and a better 
quality of life, were obviously irrelevant. 

“But the landless people are saying they are 
hungry and need to cultivate:the land for themselves. 
And the Vahini and Samiti people tell the villagers 
that since they are cultivating the land, it is theirs. 
What do you think of all this??? The saffron-clad 
Mahant retorted sharply, “Zameen hamari hai!’ (The 
land is ours!) People who cultivate cannot say the 
land is theirs.” 

The villagers, landless Harijans and small, mar- 
ginal farmers alike, hate the Math, and with reason. 
For centuries the Math has held sway over the vil- 
lages, exercising control through agents who live in 
the chain of “‘kutcheries’’, pucca “manor houses”, 


‘which dominate the small mud homes of the villages. 


These kutcheries symbolise the feudalism which the 
Vahini-Samiti combine is trying to break. 

In Sekhwara village, only three miles from Bodh 
Gaya town, the struggle started in 1956. Two years 
earlier the Math had given 85 acres of land in bhoo- 
dan. Like so much bhoodan land these acres had 
been lying waste for many years, but with the help 
of Sarvodaya workers, the land was distributed to vil- 
lagers and put under cultivation. Sarvodaya workers 


~ also took up development activities including adult 


and women’s education, plus Amber Charkha spin- 
ning. The populatioń was largely Harijan, majority 
of them landless mazdoors working on Math land. 
Jn 1956 the villagers demanded higher daily wages, 
for the Math was paying very much less than wages 
perscribed by the Government. The Math’s response 
intimidation. Supported by 
Sarvodaya workers, the villagers decided to boycott 
were met. It 
was harvest time. The Math tried to bring in out- 
side labourers. But the Sarvodaya workers protested. 


‘The message spread to 31 villages in the area and 


the hartal continued. Harvesting stopped. 

The Labour Department of the Bihar Government 
carried out an enquiry; several MPs came to see 
things for themselves. (Those were different days, it 
appears, when the national conscience was more 
sensitive.) But the Math’s influence was strong, sub- 
stantial- was ‘its wealth. The case dragged on fora 
year. Meanwhile the Math, through bribery and 
intimidation, succeeded in dividing the impoverished 
villagers, nearly all of whom live well below the 
poverty line, and the case was dropped. 

The same Harijans who gave evidence in the 
Math’s favour in the wage struggle are now working 
with the Mahant in the present andolan, as his 
“‘dalals”, informers, according to the Sarvodaya 
workers. "History į is repeating itself in Sekhwara. Then 
it was a wage struggle, now it is a struggle for land. 
The Vabini bas an office in the village, the same tile- 
roofed “khapra”’, where the Sarvodaya workers lived 
and worked. On its walls, in bold, defiant Hindi 
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letters is the slogan, “He who ploughs and sows the 
land should be the master of the land.” 

On November 11 police came to Sekhwara. 
They arrested 21 men charged with involvement in a, 
.case of Jand-grabbing in June 1980. They made their 
headquarters in the Math’s imposing . kutcheri — 
hospitality and refreshments provided, one presumes, 
by the .Math’s hirelings — and while rifle-carrying 
constables tied the arrested men’s hands and strung 
them all together with a long rope in Bihar’s version 
of the chain gang. a police party went in search of 
Dhanu, convener of the local Kisan-Mazdoor Samiti. 
Not finding him in his house, they allegedly told 
his wife and children to get out, ransacked the house, 
officially imposing “kurki’’, tore out the door-frames 
from two doorways and returned tothe ‘“‘kutcheri”’ 
with their booty. The cattle, two charpais, some 
‘clothes, the few cooking and eating utensils, the tiny 
store of paddy and even some cooked rice, along with 
the wooden doors and door-frames, would be carted 
to the Bodh Gaya thana. But as no inventory was 
given, and there were no witnesses, itis doubtful if 
Dhanu will see his possessions again. 

When reporters who visited the scene while the 


police were in the kutcheri asked how Dhanu's family . 


would survive, the villagers said they would be looked 
after by them. Dhanu’s wife, Dhaneusri, sat in her 
bare home, numb with shock. There was. nothing 
left in the house bar a small heap of torn clothes in 
a corner. Even the mud storage bin had been broken; 
it was empty. 

“Why do you come to arrest these people now 
when the case wa in June?” we asked the officer in 
charge at the kutcheri. He referred us to the thana in 
Bodh Gaya, but we already knew the answer. The 
bhoomi andolan has been going on for ‘two years. 
Last year, the Vahini which has organised the Hari- 
jans and some Yadav farmers in Kisan-Mazdoor 
Samitis, spearheaded a boycott of the .Math’s lands. 
The Harijans refused to work. Large areas of Math. 
land lay fallow, tension increased, and when the Math 
attempted to bring in outside labour in Mastipur 
village, largely Harijan in population, violence erupt- 
ed. In the fracas between the villagers and the Math’s 
strong men, many ofthe latter armed with guns, 
three persons were killed. 

This year the bhoomi andolan participants decided 
` to cultivate some areas. After the monsoon rains 
villagers took possession of some of the lands, and 
sowed paddy and arhar on an estimated 2000-2500 
acres. The math did nothing, though villagers claim 
that cattle were driven into the fields by the Math’s 
men to spoil the land. The Math had remained 
passive during and since the labour boycott, . partly 
because of lack of support from the Janata Govern- 
ment, as the Mahant admits, and partly because of 
internal disunity within the Math. ~ 

But as the crop ripened, the Math bestirred itself. 
It asked for protection from the local adminstratioh, 
and the police fanned out to the 42 villages which are 
part of the andolan. “Ifsomeone comes to me and 
says that people are threatening to loot his property, 
I must act”, the District Collector of Gaya explained 
to me. And so the police had come to Sekhwara to 
arrest men on a charge that they had “grabbed land” 
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in June 1980 and attempted to harvest the crop. No 
one seemed troubled that in June there was no crop. 

In Gosain Peshra, the police have comped for ten 
days, the villagers tell me as we walk across the fields 
in the twilight to look for the local convener of the 
Kisan-Mazdoor Samiti. Like Dhanu, he too is not 
at home. Three people had started cutting the ripe 
paddy planted by the Samiti, but word reached the 
Math. The police arrived and by beat of drum an- 
nounced that no one was to ‘trespass’ on Math land. 
On the other hand, say the villagers, the Math’s ‘men 
spread out into all the villages around as well as in 
Gosain Peshra and asked people to harvest the paddy 
in return for half the crop. Some have accepted the 
offer, it appears. 

I sense the demoralisation in Gosain Peshra. Fear 
isin the air. ‘‘The police go from house to house . 
searching’, a Harijan tells me. ‘Where did you get 
this grain?’ they ask us. ‘And these vegetables? You 
have no land, you’ have no money. You must have 
stolen them?’ We are frightened. They won’t let us 
go out of our houses at night because they say we 
might cut paddy in the dark. ‘Urinate*inside’ they tell 
us.” 
In the Harijan tola of 100 houses not onè family 
can afford kerosene at Rs 4 in the black market,.so 
tiny candles provide light, when it is absolutely essen- 
tial. i 

They believe thát the police will shoot them down 
if they resist further. “We do not’ go to the’ main 
village where the police are’, they say, ‘“‘because we 
are frightened. But our women go and the police - 
threaten them with what happened at Pipri. They 
say they will do the same thing here, and that these 
are Indira, Gandhi’s orders!” The Yadav Sarpanch 
was beaten up by the police publicly in the bazaar to . 
further terrorise the villagers and break the hold of 
the Kisan-Mazdoor Samiti.. If the Sarpanch could 


‘be treated this way, what could not happen to. the 


ordinary villager? The lesson was clear. 
As our jeep passes by the police camp in the heart 


-of Gosain Peshra a policeman aims his rifle at us 
shouting “Friend or Foe?”’. 
a trigger-happy cop be impatient. 


We answer hastily, lest 
The officer in 
charge is polite but refers all questions to -the thana. 
He has been here with his men, camping for the past*” 
fifteen days. When we ask for the reason he replies. 
that itis to keep the peace Has there been any 
trouble so.far? None, he admits. With the demo- 
ralisation so clear in the village thanks to the “pre- 
emptive” measures of the police, the andolan may not 
surface in Gosain Peshra. 

But in Katorwa village, just beħind the Bodh Gaya 
temple, it is a different story. On November 12 the 
police came to the kutcheri after most of the men had 
gone off to work. In the fields sown by the Samiti 
the paddy was still green, the grain milky, so the 
villagers and the Vahini members had no apprehen- 
sion that the Math was ready to act. The police 
arrived with the Math’s lathi-armed henchmen along 
with 100 labourers from other villages. While 24 
policemen settled themselves in the kutcheri, the 
Math agents urged the labourers to cut the unripe 
paddy. (Since these fields obviously had broadcast- 
paddy, not transplanted crop, the Samiti’s claim that 
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it had sown. the field seems valid). Katorwa women 
and à handful of men watched helplessly from the 
village. Gloom and bitterness on their faces, they 
explained how they had denied food to their children 
in order to buy the seeds sown on the land. Unable 
to stand it any longer they went‘down to the fields to 
plead with.the outside labourers. ‘‘This is our crop. 
‘We have sown it with our seeds, looked after it so we 
can eat. Why do you cut our harvest? It is not even 
ripe!’ Bamani, a woman from a village nearby, 
listens to them, her face a picture of misery. “The 
grain is not ready,” she agrees, “It is not fit to eat, 
not even for the cattle!”’, She-throws her sickle down 
and stands, watching. «+ 

But she and the other labourers too are very poor. 
They desperately need the daily wage of 2.5 kg of 
paddy they have been promised. What is more, théy 
explain, the police have told them they must cut the 
paddy. And the Math agents, hefty men with 
lathis, stand by, telling them to get on with the job. 
So the Katorwa women come back. And asthe sun 
sets, armed police come down from the kutcheri to 
supervise transport of the unripe paddy to the Math’s 
kutcheri. f 

But the next day, after a secret meeting of Vahini 
and Samiti leaders, Katorwa is prepared. ,When the 
Math’s hired labourers arrive to cut the green paddy, 
800 men, women and children gherao them. And on 
November 13 no paddy is harvested to rot in the 
‘Math’s godowns. | - 

“With drought conditions in your State, how can 
you allow unripe paddy to be harvested, when it is 
not fit for human or animal consumption?” we ask 
the District Collector in Gaya. (Harvested golden 
paddy lies waiting for the thresher in the compound. 
of his house). His answer is that since it is Math land, 
the Math can do what it wants with it. “If the Math 
were to attempt to burn down its kutcheries, would 
you send the police to stop its men?” we ask. The 
reply is yes, because that would be arson! There is 
no law to stop people from destroying’ grain to 
“teach the villagers a lesson’”’.*The Collector admits 
that this is what the Math is doing.” l 

“But the Samiti claims that it is their crop, and 
they have cultivated it with their. own inputs and 
labour”, we argue. . The collector explains painstak- 
ingly, that the land on which the Samiti claims to 
have sown the crop, and which they assert is “‘sur- 
plus” land, is not “disputed land”. The Math’s title 
to it is clear.: Whether it is surplus or not will be 


decided by the court. The Bihar Government has ` 


filed a case against the Math on the “surplus”? ques- 
tion, but until the case is settled, the Math’s rights 
have to be protected, 'if protection is demanded. Law 
is law, says the Collector. So today, 33 years after 
Independence, 19 years after the Bihar Land Ceilings 
Act 1961, the Government is protecting the land 
rights ,of 17 deities associated with the Bodh Gaya 


Math against the right of landless Harijans to culti- - 


vate the land and harvest the crop they have them- 
selves sown. Pd . 

Law is law, says the Collector. “If I don’t give 
protection, the Mahant will bring in his goondas, and 
I would rather my men fire than the Mahant’s’’, he 
adds. Would the .Collector send his armed police to 
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protect the Samiti villagers if they complained that 
they expected to be beaten up by the Mahant’s ac- 
knowledged. goondas? Obviously the villagers of 
Gosain Peshra, Katorwa, Sekhwara and the others 
don’t think so. But many of them are no longer wil- 


ling to be pushed around by either the vested interests 


or ‘arm of the law’ both of which appear always to 
be on the same side. In 1953, when Sarvodaya wor- 
kers first came to Sekhwara, no Harijan dared to 
pass before the Math’s kutcheri in daylight. If he had 
to go that way he waited till dark so he would not be 


* seen. One Math man controlled the area. 


t 


Today Sekhwara is defiant. As the police led away 
the 21 arrested men in a “chain gang”, young Kunti 
Devi, whose husband Upendra Prasad was among 
the arrested men, led a group of women and boys 
running across the fields to accompany the police 
party shouting slogans all the way “Jail ka phatak 
tootai ga! Hamara Bhai chootai ga!” 

Ķunti Devi is a new phenomenon in Bihar —- a 
spirited Harijan woman without fear of authority and 
in spite of law as she sees it in action, she has anger 
against injustice and determination to fight for her 
rights. When the police came to the Vahini office in 
the village to look for a Vahini leader, Kunti was in 
her room. A staunch Samiti member, she lives in the 
building. “They threatened to beat me up if I didn’t 
give them information, if I didn’t let them into my 
room. They called me all sorts of filthy names”. she 
said. “But I told them they could look in all the 
other rooms, “but not enter mine. I am alone, [ told 
them, and I willnot let you in. Then they brought 
Pethu (Pethu Singh is a Harijan informer) and told 
him to get hold of me. I took off my chappal’’, she 
took it off as she explained, “And told the man I 
would hit him with it if he touched me. They finally 
went away, finding no one here.”’ 

Kunti Devi is not alone. In the andolan there are 
many equally spirited women. But this is the testing 
time. The odds are against the andolan, even while 
justice and the promises of India’s independence are 
with them. Who will win? The Mahant on his tiger 
throne and his politically supported Manager, armed 
with the law, or the impoverished villagers, with their 
constitutional rights, their weapon of militant non- 
violence, and the support of a handful of dedicated 
young men and women? If the Mahant wins, as well 
he might, temporarily at least, the defeat will be the 
country’s. (November 20). D 
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[~ Jawaharlal Nehru’s intellectual make-up, two 
things stand out very prominently, a profound 
sense of history and a deep commitment to a scien- 
tific secular outlook. His interest in planning was, 
therefore, not merely technocratic, although he was 
aware that technocrats had an important role in 
carrying out a process of socio-economic .transforma- 
tion through planning. For him planning basically 
implied the extension of the domain of rationality 
from the individual to the area of social decision- 
making. 

It has been argued by some historians that capital- 
ism is the first socio-economic formation which is 
based on the principle of rationality. But this concept 
of rationality was limited, to a large extent, to a con- 
cept of instrumental rationality, or to put it more 
simply, to the problem of minimising means required 
to achieve a pre-specified end. In practice, it meant 
the principle of maximising money profits, which, in 
certain specific social and historical situations, may 
also be socially the right thing to do, even judged by 
the criterion of “social good”, but adhering to the 
same principle may give rise to gross social injustice 
as well as to an inefficient allocation of resources in 
situations which are very often likely to prevail in a 


backward developing economy. In such situations, | 


substantively rational action requires that we go 
beyond the limits of the principle of ‘letting things 
alone’ and try to channelise the motive forces which 
_ shape societies. 


Nehru saw planning as a powerful motor force: 


. which could liberate the latent energies of vast masses 
of people and deploy them productively in bringing 
about what he called a ‘socialist pattern of life’. What 
did he mean by such an expression?’ As he himself 
stated in introducing the Second Five-Year Plan in 
the Lok Sabha, on May 23, 1956, “We mean (by the 
above expression) a society in which there is equality 
of opportunity and the possibility for everyone to 
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This contribution was delivered as the Nehru Memorial 
Lecture at India International Centre (November 15, | 
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Public Enterprise, New Delhi. . 


lead a good life.” He added, “Obviously, this can- 
not be attained:unless we produce the wherewithal to 
have the standards that a good life implies. We have, 
therefore, to lay great stress on equality, on the 
removal of disparities, and it has to be remembered 
always that socialism is not the spreading of poverty. 
The essential thing is that there must be wealth and 
production”. ' 

These sentences state what I consider to be the 
essential premises on which Nehru’s approach to 
planning rested. In more modern language, they 
contain what may be called the commonsense under- 
lying the concept of ‘redistributive growth’, an idea 
which was sought to be concretised in framing the 
draft of the Fifth Five-Year Plan. 

Nehru rejected basically two simple sequential 
approaches to planning. The first says, “‘Let us have 
growth first, and then we shall have time to take care 


_of problems relating to distribution”, while the 


second one says, ““Let us begin with distributive jus- 
tice and we should be content with whatever growth 
rate comes out as a consequence.” 

It should be noted that we should: not equate these 
sequences with the capitalist and the socialist solu- 
tions, as in popular minds they often tend to be. For 
itis not at all clear that in a semi-feudal economy 
which has had a long colonial past, any form of capi- 
talism is growth-maximising. Similarly, when we are 
dealing with a poor economy subject to population 
pressure, a simple-minded distributive policy, even if 
it were to be practicable, will necessarily imply a 
quality of life which can hardly lead to the full deve- 
lopment of human potentiality. . f 

'In working out the ‚strategy of redistributive 
growth, Nehru attached a great deal of importance 


‘to the problems of capital accumulation. As he saw 


it, India had! to invest vast amounts of resources in 
building up a large network of infrastructure such as 
energy and transport, initiate a break from almost 
complete dependence on a few agricultural commo- 
dities for exports, bring large amounts of land under 
assured irrigation and, above all, equip its growing 
population with required skills and aptitude. He saw 
these investments as essential to break the ‘vicious 
circle of poverty’, even though he knew that this re- 
quired placing some burdens and responsibilities on 
the present .generation of India, especially amongst 
the more affluent ones. He approached the question 
of the public’ sector in this context as a possible in- 
strument in rendering the transition more acceptable 
to large sections of our society. 


Let us first consider what were the alternatives with 
which he was faced. India had inherited from its 
British rulers a certain legacy of under-development 
with some characteristic features. There was virtually 
stagnation of agriculture which had extended over 
nearly half-a-century, a shrinking export market in 
relative terms, an economy with very little consump- 
tion of modern forms of energy, and an infrastructure 
largely oriented to export activities. Undoubtedly, 
there was an Indian entrepreneurial class, largely with 
a trading background, which had made some dents ` 
in the sector of modern industry, largely textiles. 
Tojplace the entire burden of- development on this 
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class could not have conceivably meant a rapidly 
growing economy, let alone an economy which would 
have in-built features of an equitable social order. It 
is, of course, quite possible that some growth would 
have been possible if one could assume that there 
would be a massive inflow of foreign resources, capi- 
tal, skill and technology all included, but quite apart 
from the goals of the national movement, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether India was strategically or 
_ otherwise so situated as to have allowed such a solu- 
tion to be worked out, not to mention the income 
distributional considerations. 

My argument would seem to suggest that the ap- 
proach adopted by Nehru could be justified on purely 
pragmatic considerations alone. I have no doubt that 
pragmatic considerations played a very important 
role. But there were more things involved than mere 
pragmatism. There was a whole theory of transition 
to a more humane social order which was behind 
the choice Nehru made. To get some indication of 
the way Nehru saw the issues involved, I cannot do 
better than to quote once again from a speech which 
Nehru made at the annual meeting of the FICCI on 
March 5, 1955: “Capitalism, Socialism, Marxism, all 
these are children of the Industrial Revolution. We 
are on the eve of at least something as great as the 
Industrial Revolution, perhaps something bigger. It 
is affecting everything —- production, distribution, 
thinking and everything else. In this context, why 
was this decision for a Socialist Pattern of Society 
taken? It wastaken to give an indication of the 
objective and the approach. We have to fit India 
into the nuclear age and do it quickly”. 

Here, again, we get a clear indication that for 
Nehru, the process of transition included not merely 
accumulation of physical assets which, no doubt, 
was extremely important, but also building up of 
technological capabilities of the highest order. Fur- 
thermore, it is made abundantly clear that for Nehru 
none of the conventional modes of thinking as well as 
existing patterns of social organisation were adequate 
to deal with the technological opportunities which 
were opening up. He, therefore, wanted the strategy 
of transition to be worked out in, the context of 
changed times. ' 


India’s Second Five-Year Plan was ‘formulated. 


precisely to take care of some major aspects of the 
transitional requirements. Simultaneous acceptance 
of emphasis on so-called heavy industry strategy along 
with emphasis on village and cottage industries, was 
given an analytical coherence by the late Professor 
Mahalanobis. But the basic idea was to make 
adequate preparations for changing the entire produc- 
tive base of society while buying time by allowing for 
labour-intensive activities to develop in certain sectors 
of the economy. In addition, both Nehru and Maha- 
lanobis made it clear that agricultural development 
was to be brought about through small peasant pro- 
prietors whose deficiencies were to be remedied 
through a gradual adoption of cooperative methods 
of management. 

Nehru did not clearly envisage the growth of large- 
scale mechanised farming based on wage labour- 
capital relationship. In implementing the heavy 
industry strategy, Nehru assigned a great deal of 
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importance to the public sector. He himself gave 
several reasons which can be stated as follows. First, 
those industries were marked by long gestation 
periods, heavy capital investment and a high level of 
technology. Private sector in India was by and large 
not in a position to invest in thẹse sectors, because 
their internal resources were small, Indian capital 
market much too small and imperfect. Furthermore, 
these required a very skilled labour force which could 
not be recruited from the rest of the economy without 
substantial investment in skill formation. In the 
nature of the case, the state was in a much better 
position to deal with these problems because it could 


` afford to take a long view and not be guided by the 


criterion of (exclusive) private profitability. Second, 
many of these industries were marked by a high level 
of indivisibility and the Indian market could sustain 
at best a few large units at reasonable levels of effi- 
ciency. Hence, monopoly gains could be very large 
and this could adversely affect the distribution of 
incomes. ‘Thirdly, given the inter-industrial flow of 
outputs, these industries could be described as ‘key 
industries’, where command by the state run on 
democratic lines could ensure higher levels of public 
accountability and correspondingly dangers of dis- 
criminatory treatment with regard to the rest of the 
economy could be minimised. 

As I see it, Nehru’s ideas at this stage were more 
heavily influenced by considerations of ‘physical 
planning’ as distinguished from financial planning. 
He was very much concerned that India should 
minimise its dependence on imported materials of a 
critical nature as well as speed up the process of 
indigenisation of technology. Examples where vulner- 
ability could be large were indicated when he talked 
about domestic production of mineral oils, machine- 
building, atomic energy, etc. Plan priorities also 
reflected this aspect of his thinking. Within the broad 
framework laid down by the Plan, Nehru was cate- 
gorical that the private sector had a very major role 
to play. One can refer to his numerous speeches 
where he put the record straight by inviting the 
private sector to do the best it could by way of con- 
tribution to national wealth. 

Succeeding Five-Year Plans have followed the 
example set by the Second Five-Year Plan inasmuch 
as they devoted large sums of money to building up 
capacities in the public sector. However, have they 
succeeded in achieving the objectives which Nehru 
had in mind? 


LeT us look at the industrial picture that India 
presents in 1980 and compare it with what it was 
when planning began. I need not quote statistics 
which are easily available. But a few highlights can 
be cited where India has acquired skill and com- 
petence which very few developing countries have. 
In addition, import dependence in critical sectors has 
greatly diminished. 

Consider sectors such as heavy electrical equip- 
ment, oil refining, production and exploration, heavy 
chemicals, ferrous metallurgy, transport equipment. 
These are all sectors where Indian industry has come 
of age. I am leaving out sectors such as atomic 
energy where the full impact is yet to be felt or com- 
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puters which have fo go along way though a good 
Start has already been made. 
What has been the contribution of the public sector 
in all these areas? The answer is that in- each case its 
impact has been overwhelming. It may be said, 
however, that such an answer does not mean any- 
thing by itself inasmuch as théir growth is due to 
Government’s policy decision to direct Investible 
resources in public enterprises which were specifically 
set up in each sector. This is, of course, true, but the 
fact remains that in many of these sectors Indian 
industry .is very highly competitive. Furthermore, 
they demand a very high level of ‘skill and managerial 
talent. Without labour and management inputs of a 
high order, mere investment of' financial resources 
would not have yielded the results in terms of steadily 
growing production levels. Clearly there cannot be 
any two opinions that without the mediation of the 
public sector, these sectors could not have developed 
at all-or at least would have developed as dependent 
entities as the experience of many countries shows. 
There is, however, considerable criticism of ‘the 
public sector in certain sections of the press and in 
Several elite circles. We should devote some time to 
these criticisms, not merely because in any demo- 
cratic polity responsiveness to criticism ‘is necessary 


for survival, but also because further orowth of the’ 


public sector as well as ability to fulfil the objectives 
that Nehru and Indian planners had set before them- 


selves may depend crucially on the adoption of cer- . 


tain crucial remedial measures. be ty A 

Misgivings about the functioning of the public 
sector stem in the popular mind from two 
one physical and the other financial. The physical 
performance of the public sector has been regarded as 
-below the mark by many observers. I think a global 
approach in this context hides more than it reveals, 
Going by diaggregated. statistics, the’ sectors whose 
performance cause considerable concern are power, 
railways, coal. transport equipment, heavy engineer- 
ing, certain fertiliser -units and, of late, steel. These 


are obviously sectors. where shortfalls create very | 


considerable problems for the rest of the economy. 
What are the reasons for these shortfalls? As far 
as I can understand it, these reasons are threefold. 
There is, of course, the quality of management, a 
point often given the pride of place. This factor is 
much too important to be ignored. But I believe thére 
are two other important reasons which are often over- 
looked. One of thém relates to the role exercised by 
inter-industry linkages. Capacity utilisation in several 
very important industries is an inter-dependent pro- 


cess. Coal, steel, power and transport constitute a 
complex, sometimes labelled as the ‘fuel-metals’*com- l 


plex which cannot be run_ efficiently unless their 
planning and current operations are properly coordi- 
nated in-time and space: This requires monitoring 
and adoption of remedial action, if necessary, at 
levels higher than the units themselves, sometimes 
cutting across industries. I believe that we have so 
far failed in evolving a viable organisational struc- 
ture for, this purpose. We generally oscillate in this 
respect between rather passive , unitwise management 
and very high level intervention, neither of which is 
‘adequate to deal with this job. ` 
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sources, ‘cost of production, The’ result is 


_in prices.' This, I- believe, 9 
It is, of course; true ‘that given the nature of the pro- . 


f 
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The other factor I, have in mind is’ that of demand. 


It is well known that for heavy machinery production 
to remain at a high level, the overall level of invest“ 
ment démand must be growing at a sufficiently rapid 
rate. Any slackening in the rate of growth of invest- 
ment, not to speak of absolute decline,’ is apt'to 
create excess capacity. in the higher’ order capital 
goods sectors. Economists have been long familiar 
with this phenomenon in their study of business cir- 
cles., The answer‘ to the demand problem would lie 
partly in stepping up levels of public investment, 
partly in product -diversification and partly in looking 
for possible ways of reorienting. production for export 
purposes. It would also follow, pro tanto, that any 
significant liberalisation of imports in these areas 
can aggravate the demand problem very considerably. 

I now turn fo discussion of the financial aspects 
of the problem, insofar as they are not a direct result 
of under-capacity utilisation. Iam assuming, at this 
Stage, that physical and financial management.can be 
treated” independently of each other, which is not 
always true. ~ ' 

The main issue in this context is one of price fix- 
ation by the public sector. There was at one stage 
the idea that the public sector should neither make 
profits nor losses. This was based on certain mis- 
conceptions regarding the ‘role of the price ‘system in 
the context of an expanding economy. Fortunately, 
these misconceptions are-not longer prevalent among 
professional economists. In practice,, however, we 
have gone ‘one step better. We are selling highly 
scarce commodities ‘and services quite often below 
accumulated los- 
ses by the ‘public sector, a flourishing black market 
and a very. negative image for the. public sector. ‘| 


The present practi¢e is often supported by the” 
' argument that this way we help’ restrain the increase 


is a~ gross ‘misconception. 


ducts produced by most public sector enterprises, a 
tise in price in any major industry has a cascading 
effect.. But if costs are inflexible, then the alternative, 
is some form of! subsidisation. by the Government, 
which,..in the context of .today, results in a larger 
volume of deficit financing: I would maintain that for 
most practically -relevant ‘situations, the latter is the 
more dangerous course from the point of view of per- 
mitting an inflationary rise in prices. “ON 


/ There is also’a somewhat deepér problem involved 
In terms Of:corporate management. A concern which 


is obliged to’ sell its product at a price which gives 


_Tise to loss is, in many cases, apt to lose its initiative, 


particularly when it knows that its prime costs are 
going to be covered. in any case. Economies which’ 


are to be, obtained by distributing overheads over a' ‘ 
_ larger volume -of-output do not appear attractive 
when prices are kept at artificially low levels. This 


means, in effect, an additional cause for deficient 
‘capacity utilisation. It is also interesting to note-that 
in sectors such as Coal, losses have mounted over the 
years partly for reasons indicated here. . oa 


These arguments constitute, in my opinion, a logi- `- 


cally compelling casé- for greater price responsiveness’ 
on the part of the public sector. Considering the fact 
a S (Continued on page 34) 
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À few Jean back, the American Pioneer 10 and 11, 


precursor to Voyager F and II gave us a lot. of - 
. much too hot for life because of its thick cloud cover 


useful information about the planet Jupiter.. Now it 
is America’s wonder spacecraft, Voyager I, closely 
followed .by Voyager II, which has embarked on a 
voyage of discovery of the distant giant planets. At 
the moment of writing, Voyager I was shooting past 


the elusive Saturnian moons and rings taking tele- 


vision photos and sending other facts about the whole 
world of Saturn hitherto unaccessible. They may very 
‘well lead to a major revision in our theory on the 
origin of the Solar system itself. The. whole data 
need to be processed and “a through computers 
and our scientific brains. 

The Sun with its nine planets can broadly be divid- 
ed into two groups. Four earth-like!planets — from 
the Sun first Mercury, then Venus, Earth and Mars— 
then a Jarge group of at least 1500 planetoids where 
there could have been easily one big planet. There 
is a lot of speculation as to whether a planet. here has 
been broken into so many fragments or whether these 
fragments failed to coalesce into a planet. And then ` 
the other four giant planets —, the biggest is Jupiter, 
next Saturn, then Uranus and Neptune. The farthest 
planet Pluto beyond Neptune is almost a ‘freak, 
perhaps originally it-was only a satellite of- Neptune 
later captured by Sun’s gravitational , field to be 
elevated to the rank of a planet. Its orbital plane of 
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revolution is inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, 
whereas all the other eight planets are situated in this 
plane. Itis also possible that there is a tenth planet 
in that region. 

' There is an apparent order in this family of the 
Sun. The planets are situated from the Sun at a 
_ proportionate distance which the astronomer Bode set 
~ in a mathematical formula, but perhaps not entirely 
tenable in today’s knowledge. And the ancient Greek 
astronomer and mathematician Pythagoras worked a 
musical scale based on the respective proportionate 
distance of the six planets (that is, upto Saturn, ar 
known). This musical scale, interestingly enough, 
not exactly our Bilawal scale or thhat of north. Tndian 
music but more akin to the Kanakangi scale or thhat 
¿of Karnataka style. 

All these planets and even most of their satellites, 
“vith one or two minor exceptions like tiny Phobos of 
Mars, circle the Sun in the same direction. The four 
earth-like planets present one set of problems which 
are a little more familiar to us, but the four giants 
present a different and almost terrifying picture al- 
It is to this world of the giants that man 
has now stepped across for the first time. 

We know that for life to develop out of the molecu- 


_ lar combination of giant carbon atom to form amino 


acids require a requisite optimum temperature. And 
since the entire heat of the solar system is received 
from the Sun we can easily calculate the distance by 
applying the inverse square law as to where, ‘in which 
zone, this necessary temperature range is possible. 

This’ life zone around the Sun extends from the orbit 
of Venus which is situated 66 million miles away 
‘from the Sun to the orbit of Mars which is 140 
million miles. Our Earth, teeming with life, is situat- 
ed right in the middle of this life-belt, 93 million miles 


„away from Sun. Jupiter, situated at 483 million miles 


away from the Sun and other planets beyond are too 
cold for life to develop. The Venusian surface is still 


and in the red planet Mars, the soil is ferrous-oxide 
that is rusted away, where either, life has become ex- 
tinct or it never had a proper chance to develop. 

Of the four giant planets, Jupiter is again the big- 
gest, at least 1300 times the size of Earth, its diameter 
is 88,700 miles compared to Earth’s 8 000. 

Saturn is the next in size, at least 763 times that of 
the Earth with a diameter of 75,000 miles. Uranus 
and Neptune are respectively 500 and 450 times the 


, size of Earth. Distant Pluto is earth-like in. size. 


We have so far discovered 13 moons of Jupiter, 
there is likely to be more. When Galileo discovered 
the four big inner moons of these with his weak 
telescope, that was to him almost a visual demonstra- 
tion of how the Sun with the family of planets (then 
‘only six) works. But his fellow astronomers refused 
to look through his telescope. , 

What is of great interest is that both Juptier and 
Saturn do not present a.solid body but gaseous. The 
Jovian equatorial region (known as System I) has a 
“period of rotation of about 9 hours 50 minutes and 
the rest of the planet (System II) about 9 hours 55 
minutes, though special features of the disc have 
rotation : “periods of their own. Among these is the 
famous Great Red Spot, an oval area which can be as 
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much as 30,000 miles long ‘and 7,000 miles wide. 
When the outer gases of Jupiter were anlaysed by 
spectroscope it was found that there was a tremendous 
amount of hydrogen, together with hydrogen com- 
pounds such as methane (marsh gas) and ammonia. 
Whether there is a rocky core at all was a matter of 
good deal of controversy but now settled in its favour 


by the observations of Pioneer 10 and 11. Jupiter can ` 


very well have a thick layer of ice which is overlaid 
by the deep hydrogen-rich atmosphere. Alternatively 
hydrogen may be the main constituent of the globe 
but at the centre it is compressed enough to yield 
some characteristics of a metal. 

Jupiter is a source of radio waves like the stars and 
-has a strong magnetic field. It gives rise to the con- 
jecture whether Jupiter is still partly incandescent like 
a star. But it is hardly likely in so far as the mmimum 
mass calculated of an astral body which will make 
it-burn out of its own nuclear heat like a star would 
be of the order of three times the mass ‘ofa Jupiter. 

This was the calculation arrived at by the Soviet 
astronomer Otto Schmidt and the American Harold 
Urey when they were, working on the new theory of 
_.the origin of the solar system out of an initial 
protoplanetary gaseous cloud.; ` 

‘The two Jupiter probes in December 1973 and 
December 1974 by Pioneer 10 and 11 respectively 
sent back pictures of excellent quality with a vast 
amount of other miscellaneous information. The 
strong magnetic field is confirmed and Jupiter isa 
. source of intense strong radiation which very nearly 


jammed the geiger counter onboard the space probes. - 


And Jupiter’s rapidly spinning immense magneto- 
sphere is constantly buffered by solar ‘wind’ (an 
intense burst of highly charged solar particles). 

It is now known that Jupiter is sending out more 
energy than might be expected. Same is the case with 
Saturn. This must be explained not by their self- 
luminosity, as pointed out above. Jupiter’s outer 
clouds are extremely cold but by a very slight shrink- 
ing of its body it maintains this extra radiation of 
energy from its body. Below the clouds there must be 
a region where the temperature is‘ comparable to our 
Earth but if life of any kind exists in this region it 
will be quite different from anything familiar to us. 

According to a recent theory which is now confirm-'! 
ed by the current Saturn ‚probes, Jupiter has a small 
rocky core made up of iron and silicates .about 
30,000°. centigrade. Above this is a deep layer of 
liquid; an inner shell, out of 30,000 miles from the 
centre of the planet, made up of liquid metallic, 
hydrogen, surrounded by a layer of liquid molecular 
hydrogen and finally the Jovian atmosphere. 

Now to Saturn. 


SATURN is twice the distance from the Sun as Jupiter. 
At such distances Saturn receives only one-fourth as 
much sunlight as does Jupiter and one-hundredth the 


amount that we receive here on Earth. Saturn, like. 


Jupiter, is largely gaseous — hydrogen, helium and 
ammonia, but it is likely to have a rocky core (again 
like Jupiter) 15 to 20 times the mass of Earth but 
about the same size as Earth. The banded atmosphere 
of Saturn probably represents jet streams of ammonia 
and other compounds spinning round the planet at 
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, different altitudes and speed. But the Saturnian tem- 


perature is much colder, hence the clouds form 
deeper in the atmosphere overlaid by a layer of haze 
and therefore not as bright as the Jovian clouds. ` 
When seen through a telescope the globe of Saturn 
is yellowish crossed by belts. There are spots includ- 
ing a white one but Saturn did not so long give the 
impression of a very turbulent planet like Jupiter. 
Saturn’s rings were so long known to be three, 
A, B and C, of which A and B are bright 
while the third, C, is dusky. Rings A and B are sepa- 
rated by Cassini Division (named after the Italian 
astronomer J.D. Cassini). The width of A, B and C 
are respectively 10,000 16,000 and 10,000 miles. That 
means one can place an Earth eachin rings A and 


C and two Earths in B. In between Ring C and- 


saturn the distance is 9,000 miles. . , 
These rings are within the Roche limit: of the planet 

Saturn. This ‘limit’, a mathematical ‘calculation 

named after Roche, lines 2.44 times the radius of a 


planet from the centre of the glove, beyond which if ` 


a natural heavely body with no extra orbital velocity 
(like an artificial satellite of the Earth) happens to 
plunge; it will be broken into fragments. For -the 
planet Earth therefore the Roche’s limit would be 
5,700 miles above ground level, that is if a body 
approaches Earth within this limit, it will be broken 
into fragments. 


So long we held that Saturn had ten moons and it ` 


was thought that an eleventh one must have come 
perilously nearer to the planet, that is, within the 
Roche’s limit and. got broken into fragments which 
then helped to form the three rings. But this explana- 
tion though workable did not entirely accord with 
facts and left many questions unanswered, particular- 
ly how the rings remain separated. 

Now Voyager I flying past the rings and moons 
from November 12 onwards and closing on the main 
planet from November 12 at 15.4 kilometres per 
second (at this speed one can cross over the whole 
Indian subcontinent in one minute) sent photographs 
and many other informations. We now find that there 
are five rings and the number of Saturnian moons’ are 
15 in number. We can only give here some of the 
general informations without going into too much 
technicalities. The ten moons of Saturn have so far 
been given names from Greek mythology. Titan, the 
biggest of the moons of Saturn, almost earth-like in 
size, was so long held to be full of methane gas and 
a Chelsey Bonestell drawing in the early fifties pre- 
sented its sikes as greenish-blue in colour. 

The first pictures of Titan sent by Voyager I, as it 
flew past on November 6, revealed it in an orange 
haze colour. By Novembér 11, 12 and 13 as Voyager 
I was flying past the four moons, Titan, Rhea, Dione, 
and Iapetus, at a distance of 3 million kilometres 
away, white blobs, dark streaks and blotches were 
beginning to appear on these astral bodies. 

Titan’s photochemical shroud of hydrocarbons, 
similar to the smog that hangs over some cities in 
Europe and America, covered by orange haze was so 
long concealing any other colour.. But by November 
13, some photographs of Titan revealed the haze 
layer extending some 100 kilometres above the edge 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Remembering 
_ Puranda 


. P.C. JOSHI 





Communist leader P.C.. Joshi passed away 
on November 9, 1980. Mainstream (November 
15 ahd 22) carried tributes. and reminiscences of' 
Joshi by Govind Vidyarthi, Dilip Bose. and 
Urmila Haksar. This week is printed here 
another contribution or Joshi by his cousin and 
namesake, Dr Joshi who is the Director, 
Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi. More 
articles on Joshi will appear next week. 


URANDA is dead.. His protracted and valiant 
struggle against Death has ended. His soul has 
won its release from earthly bondage. 
Since his first stroke in July 1975, his physical 
frame was dying inch by inch. But his will to live 
was indomitable and defied all predictions of medical 
wizards. To see him, who was vibrant with the 
energy to move mountains of inertia, die bit by bit — 
not in the field of battle but disabled and bed-ridden 
— was agonising beyond description. But his eyes 
never entirely lost their original lustre and their pene- 
trating quality — peeping as they often did. into the 
very depths of one’s being. They never failed till the 
last moment of consciousness to radiate his faith and 
strength, simplicity and sincerity. In his helplessness 
he was given to outbursts of anger but he never 
_ yielded to self-pity. - : 
Forsaken almost by everyone in his. last years of 
total disablement except by his wife, his doctor and 
his few non-party friends, he was profoundly sad but 
‘never bitter and hateful. One wonders from where 
he got the rock-like strength and the overflowing 
-kindness to forgive his one-time comrades, his kith and 
kin and the, multitudes of men and women who sur- 
rounded him in his days of glory but gave him up as 
dead much before he actually died? How did he who 
gave others his love in abundance and shared all that 
be had with others get reconciled not merely to sub- 
human pettiness and miserliness of humans but also 
to their inhuman indifference and spite? 
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În ordet to understand this aspect of Puranda, onè 
has to know more about the deeper faiths and influe- 
neces which shaped his character. One must know 
more about the influence on the motherless child of 
his father who was a self-effacing teacher and a 
disciplinarian Headmaster of the old school; of the 
nobler side of his Hindu heritage which taught stead- 
fast adherence to one’s dharm; of the values of libera- 
lism imbibed from the dedicated teachers of the 
Allahabad University; and of Marx and Lenin who 
channelised his idealism, away from the fruitless path 
of self-perfection taught by Brahmanism, towards 
sérvice of his country and his people. 

We must remember that our generation is not only 
losing the capacity to be genuine but to appreciate 
genuineness where it still shines. We live in an age 
which is astranger to the very concept of living and 
suffering for a cause. With Puranda ends an epoch, the 
epoch which put the cause above everything else and 
which sought fulfilment in and through incessant strug- 


. gle for it, Men like Puranda were not perfect men; they 


were full of human frailties, deficiencies and inade- 
quacies. Their claim to greatness is nof based on 
their being god-like men but in just being truly 
human. What has made Puranda immortal is that 
like Marx he could say: if I were to turn into an ox, 
then only could I turn my back on the sorrows of 
mankind! Love of his fellowmen moulded his life 
into one lived for a larger purpose. 

His generation did not measure achievement or 
success In personal terms. In fact, the concept of a 
personal life, separate from the life lived for a cause, 
was alien to it. Their motto was: even if your colle- 
agues and co-workers desert you, march alone, burn 
alone! Ekla Chalo! Even one’s wife, children and 
friends were pittilessly set aside, if they stood between 
you and your cause. This conception of the sacred- 
ness of the cause, of the sacredness of the life lived 
for a cause, or. the meaninglessness of life unrelated 
to the cause — this alone provides the clue to the in- 
exhaustible reserves of strength and dignity displayed 
by Puranda whether in his years of glory, or his 
years of political isolation or of disablement. The 
sense of mission which helped to re-charge the drain- 


.ed-off battery of his mind and body again and again 


made his spirit triumph over his disabled body in his 
last, agonising years. It would be sacrilege, therefore, 
to even think of Puranda as a defeated ora broken 
man. He had a sense of deep fulfilment which is the 
fruit only of a life of purpose and dedication. 
Puranda is dead. But a part of him lives in each 
one of us who knew him and felt the impact of his 
life and his ideals. How can one say he is dead when 
the very thought of him revives new energy anda 
sense of struggle into ‘us who knew him? His very 
memory makes one spend restless moments with one’s 
whole being convulsed by an inner struggle and by 
self-questioning. It compels one to be honest with 
oneself and to ask the question which he put to all of 
us: What have I done for my country and my people? 
What am I doing to live upto the ideals of my 
youth? There are many who find an echo of their en- 
counter with Puranda in the following account about 
Socrates. Yes, Puranda had the Socratic quality of 
making you restless and uncomfortable inside your- 
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self. About him without doubt it could be said! 

Yés I have heard Pericles and all the other great orators, and 
very eloquent I thought they were; but they never affected me 
like that; hey never turned my whole soul upside down and left 
me feeling as if I were the lowest of the low; but this latter day 
Maryas, here, has often led mein sucha state of mind that I 
have felt I simply can’t go on living the way I did... s 

And there is one thing I have never felt with anybody else and 
that is a sense of shame. Socrates is the only man in the world 
that can make me feel ashamed. Because there is no- getting 
away from it, I know I ought to do the things he tells me to; 
and yet the moment [ am out of his sight I don’t care what I 
do to keep in with the mob. I dash’off like a run away slave, 
and keep out of his way as long as I can; and the next time I 
meet him I remember all that I had to admit the time before 
and naturally J feel ashamed... ° ° 

Only I have been bitten by something much more poisonous 
than a snake; in fact, mine is the most painful kind of bite 
there is, I have been bitten in the heart, or the mind, or 
whatever you call like it... : f 

i From The Five Dialog..es of Plato 


Task myself why this man of politics was loved 


and ‘admired by masters of diverse crafts — poets, 
artists, scientists, technocrats, intellectuals, lawyers, ° 


civil servants, journalists, peasants, workers, and so 
on and so forth. His admirers include such giants in 
fields outside politics as, to name only a few, — P.C. 
Mahalonobis, D.D.. Kosambi, D.P, Mukherji, Satyen 
Bose, Sushobhan Sarkar, B.N. Ganguli, Rahul San- 
krityayan, Sumitranandan Pant, Yashpal, Uday 
Shankar, Gyan Chand, Ravi Shankar, Shanti Bar- 
dhan, Shambhu Maharaj and Balraj Sahni. D.P. 
Mukerji thought that he was the best all-rounder 
thrown up by India, next only to Gandhi. 

How is it that this one-time symbol of Indian 
Marxism aroused the admiration and respect of both 
non-Marxists and anti-Marxists? The secret of this 
lay in the fact that for him, as for the greatest men 
of his generation, politics, was all-encompassing. It 
was based on complete identification with the cause 
of India and its people. Puranda was far.from being a 
text-book Marxist. His Marxism made him understand 
India better and turned him into a better fighter for 
freedom. He ‘discovered the India of the people via 
his Marxism. For him, Communism was not the neg- 
ation but the affirmation and further extension of 
Indian nationalism. He alone of ali Indian Marxists 
understood best how socialist consciousness could 
not grow ina country divided by caste, regional and 
religious differences without continuously nurturing 
and strengthening national consciousness. And 
‘national consciousness ‘would have a very narrow 
social base without encompassing the cause of the 
workers and the peasants. He alone saw that the 
Indian National Congress which had its roots in the 


' struggle for national independence and the Indian 


Socialist aud Communist Parties which had their 
roots in the struggle for social liberation were part- 
ners in a common cause. Between these two histori- 
cal forces, conflicts and contradictions were inevita~ 
ble. But to allow them to develop,into irreconcilable 
antagonism would imperil the common cause ofa 


_ unified and new India. 


History of the last three decades since Indian in- 
dependence is the history of the gulf widening rather 
than narrowing between these two historical forces. 
It is also a history of the very concept.of India at 
fimes being brought to the verge of disintegration. It 
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is also a history of thè very ideal of transforming 
political freedom into economic and social freedom 
being questioned,- to the point of repudiating them. + 
The successors of Gandhi and Nehru on the one 
hand and of Puranda on the other must pause, think 
and ask the question, the fundamental question: 
Whither India? Whither Indian Nationalism? Whither 
Indian Socialism? They must ask whether the histori- 


cal phase of working for the common cause of 


building a New India and of transforming political 
freedom into economicé and social freedom has been 
concluded. They must own their responsibility in the 
blunting of the two instruments forged in the anvil 
of history — the Indian National Congress and the 
Socialist and Communist Parties. They must ask 
whether they have not gone too far in allowing con- 
siderations of expediency or of vanity to get prece- 
dence over those of natfonal’ interest?‘It was this 
thought which was Puranda’s haunting obsession in 
his last years. Where is the social force which will 
give a conscious push to [adia in the desired direc- 
tion, he asked again and again. 

Contemporary India is, no doubt, too complex and 
too contradiction-ridden to be understood by 
Puranda’s simplified categories of thought and Frame- 
work of analysis.’ Supersession of these categories, 
frameworks and approaches is inevitable and even 
desirable. Life and movement cannot and must not 
stop at the point at which Puranda’s generation left 
_it. But supersession should have meant understanding 
the phenomenon. It should never have meant either 
thoughtless denigration of an individual or deliberate 
obliteration of a whole phase of the historical move- 
ment, from the consciousness of cadres and function- 
aries. History books can no doubt be written to order. 
But the processes of history cannot be ‘expected to 
fdllow suit. . 

Let it be remembered that Puranda was not just an indivi« 
dual; he embodied a part of Indian history. He was the living 
symbol! of a historical phase in which both nationalist and 
socialist currents derived strength and vitality from common 
sources of from struggles for a common cause, By disowning 
Puranda the short-sighted leadership detached the movement 
from its, historical, life-giving moorings, It deprived itself of 
its historical legacy of a glorious participant in the making of 
independent India, The worst enemies of socialism could not 
have inflicted a greater damage to the socialist cause than a few . 
small but vain men who virtually repudiated their own his- 
torical contribution to India’s freedom under Puranda’s leader- ~ 
ship. Indeed, the biogoted nationalist who called him a 
‘Russian agent” and the biogoted Marxist who called him '‘a 
bourgeois agent” were allies in a common task: the task of 
falsifying Indian history and of accentuating the cleavage bet- 
ween the forces of Indian nationalism and of Indian socialism. 
The disastrous consequences of it we have seen in our own life- 
time, i 

All tbis one says more in distress than in anger, more in the 
spirit of self-questioning than of fault-finding, For, on this 
sacred occasion one must rise above both smallness and smug- 
ness. Puranda had many failings but he was untouched by 
smaliness and smugness which is all-pervasive today. Sorrow - 
must ennoble and not debase. It must wee re-dedication 
and not the impulse to sit in judgment over others. 

Puranda’s place is secure in Indian history not only as a 
maker of past Indian history but as an inspirer of history that 
is yet to be made. The sons of workers and peasants in 
tomorrow’s India will recall with pride and gratitude_the ser- 
vices of this son of the Himalayas who saw no conflict between 
his love for India and his love for thé oppressed masses, They 
will see that his love for the toiling people was as pure as the 
Himalayan snow and his faith in the bright future.of India and 
its toiling millions had something of Himalayan solidity. ® 
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N India, experience has shown that lack of adequate 

funds had hamstrung the Arméd Forces and left 
them not fully prepared to meet an emergency — 
which in turn had led to a frantic last minute bid to 
get units and formations to the requisite combat 
readiness status, particularly in the vital spheres of 
weapons and. equipment and other war-like stores. 
Now we seem to have gone to the other extreme of 
acquiring large instalments of armaments involving 
huge financial outlays, ignoring and discouraging indi- 
genous Defence R&D and production effort: and 
thereby retarding our progress towards self-sufficiency 
and ultimate self-reliance, especially in the rangé of 
equipment now desired to be purchased in which 
this country has basic knowhow and manufacturing 
potential, capability and capacity. 
= Recently the Government concluded a Rs 1300- 
crore agreement for the.acquisition of. military hard- 
ware from the Soviet Union which includes such 
armaments as the T-72 tank (of obsolescent status 
in the USSR) for the Army and a missile’ destroyer 
for the Navy and other equipment, stores, ammuni- 
tion and technical knowhow. There is now the possi- 
bility of concluding a 300 million dollar agreement 


With the USA, the biggest ever arms purchase from > 


that country on a “straight.cash deal” basis and the 
first one in 15 years, for acquiring TOW (tube- 
launched, optically-guided wire-controlled anti-tank 
missiles) and the 155 mm light weight gun howitzer, 
the latter for the mountain divisions. , 
The Navy is pressing hard for the introduction of 
a new type of submarine. which the Government has 
decided to acquire from West Germany, though it 
‘does not fully meet the Navy’s operational require- 
ments under Indian conditions. \Not to be outdone, 
the JAF has spread its purchase net far and wide, 
‘ from Russia-to Canada and Europe in countries like 
Britain, France, Italy, Spain and Sweden, for replace- 
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ment for its obsolescent/obsolete combat and trans- 
port aircraft fleet. Paradoxically, while this search 
is on, the TAF has not yet finally decided what type 
of aircraft it requires for its re-equipping programme. 
It is still being debated whether to acquire the multi- 
purpose MIG (MIG-23B — also known as MIG-27) 
or the French Mirage-2000 or the Swedish Vigan. 
Then, amidst the uncertainty of fully implementing 
the recently concluded Jaguar contract for outright 
purchase and subsequent manufacture in India, comes 
the report, dehied by the Government, that India 
may buy the naval version of the Jaguar. India is 
also unlikely to acquire more Sea-Harrier aircraft 
beyond the eleven already ordered for service with 
INS Vikrant, due to inter-service differences between 
the Navy and the IAF about the former having its 
independent air arm. l 
Then there is the problem of selection of a suitable 
transport plane. There are now second thoughts on the 
acquisition of the Soviet AN-32. There are also other 


= contenders in this field, namely, the Canadian Buffalo 


and the Twin-Otter; Spain has offered the Avicor 
(Casa C-212); Britain is prepared to give the Skyvan; 
Italy the G-222. The latest under offer is Britain’s 
new model of battle tank (FY-4030 phase 3) also 
known-as SHIR-2 and originally meant for Iran 
during the late Shah’s regime but now technologically 
updated — intensive lobbying and high-pressure 
publicity drive is already under way for this, 

If the public are confused about the implications 
and complications of recent arms purchases or the 
quest for. submarines, capital naval ships and combat 
and transport aircraft, no one can blame them. This 
again highlights the uncoordinated : approach pre- 
valent right through our national ee apparatus 
and haphazard planning in such a vital fidld. 

_ Why this sudden flurry of armament purchases? 
During the last Budget Session of Parliament, the 
nation was assured by the Prime Minister, who also 
holds the porifolio of Defence, that our Defence Ser- 
vices were fully prepared and ready to meet any con- 
tingency across our borders. Surely, this could not 
be the case if we are shopping frantically for basic 
equipment like tanks, anti-tank missiles, naval craft 
and combat aircraft. Or is it that the Chiefs of Staff 
have suddenly come to realise that they are inade- 
quately prepared or that there has been a sudden 
awakening to the need for vital changes in their 


` Strategic and tactical perceptions? Surely they are 


not overawed by the nature of the: Iran-Iraq war or 
by notions of any pre-emptive military adventure by 


. Pakistan or China. 


While modernisation and updating of combat equip- 
ment is an ‘on-going programme, one would have 
thought this would be achieved in a well-planned and 
phased manner, with due regard to giving priority to 
indigenous development and production establishments 
rather than going in for the luxury of importing 
equipment from foreign sources in large numbers 
with attendent political and military implications 
during a war. The recent purchases would also indi- 
cate that we haved wasted our time, energy, finances 
and other resources in the period since the 1971 Indo- 
Pak war, without making any substantial progress in 
our Defence R & D and production efforts. It is also 
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indicative of lack of confidence in these establish- 
ments. 

On the other hand, the Defence Services are not 
above blame in the situation that confronts us today. 
There is little or no effective coordination between 
the users and the R & D and production agencies, 
and hence little appreciation of each other’s capabi- 
lities and limitations — and this in a country where 
qualitative operational requirements of equipment 
vary so widely from the terrain and climatic points of 
view that it is an extremely challenging task for scien- 
tists to meet the requirements varying from plains to 
desert and from jungle to high-altitude regions and 
from extreme heat to extreme cold conditions, all 

‘encompassed in one equipment. Yét the Services in- 
sist on the best, ignoring cost-effectiveness consider- 
ations in accepting a lower. “‘kill’? or performance 
capability by even ten per cent which would in, the 
ultimate analysis achieve the same type of results in 
combat. ‘Such a frigid approach naturally retards 
or slows down development and préduction effort. 


` Not that imported equipment meets all the rigid 


criteria of General Staff qualitative operational 
requirements. The “import mentality” dominates. 
It must be appreciated that no country can be fully 
self-sufficient in military hardware, and India is no 
exception. We have made reasonably satisfactory 
. progress during the last two decades in developing 
indigenous defence production, but there is a long 
way to go to fully satisfy the needs of our fighting 
forces. Surely we cannot ignore the capability we 
have acquired in the types of armaments which we 
propose to purchase from foreign sources. Over the 
past two decades we have been manufacturing the 
Vijayanta tank — a good tank by any standard. The 
project for a new indigenously developed battle tank 
isin progress. Notwithstanding the import of Rus- 
sian T-72 tanks or the latest British offer for a new 


battle tank, our own project must on no account be. 


abandoned or slowed down; on the contrary it must 
be speeded up. After the Chinese ageression in 1962 
we developed the 75 mm gun howitzer for service 
with our mountain divisions and this very accurate and 
versatile gun howitzer is as good as, if not better than, 
any mountain gun of its calibre in the world. The 
Army brass: may have been’influenced by the light 
weight of the US-made 155 mm gun howitzer. Yet 
I cannot imagine that a country which boasts of 
talented and dedicated scientists who can indigen- 
ously fabricate SLV and successfully launch it are 
incapable of developing light weight metals for our 


own armaments. Similarly, we have had a succession 


of anti-tank guns and missiles ranging from the 106 
mm,RCL gun to Vickers Vigilant wire guided anti- 
tank missile, the French SS 10 and SS 11 and the 
Belgian Wild-Cat. We have, therefore, knowledge 
not only of their tactical handling but also of their 
engineering and pyro-technique aspects, and: given the 
-opportunity. and - encouragement, we can no doubt 
produce the. latest version to meet the Army’s require- 
ments. Import of these types of equipment wherein 


we have the necessary technical ability and manu- _ 


facturing potential and capability is surely one way of 
discouraging our scientific and engineering talent. 
Besides, the’ Government’s basic policy of not allow- 
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ing imports where indigenous know-how and capabi- 
lities are in existence should be borne in mind. 

. The above brings into focus the role and capabili- 
ties of our indigenous defence production and R & D 
effort. Jawaharlal Nehru and,Krishna Menon were 
the co-authors of our defence production sector. They 
rightly visualised that maximum possible self-reliance 
in defence production would be necessary for a 
country like ours, keeping in view our policy of non- 
alignment and recognising the fact.that it would be 
more and more difficult to obtain armaments from 
foreign sources in situations where India’s national 
interests do not wholly or partly coincide with the 
interests of these’ countries. Events and'time have 
proved the correctness of this policy. In the present- 
day geo-political and strategical environment, this 
policy has~become the cornerstone of our security 
posture. Some countries have solely relied on the 
supply of military hatdware from great powers and 
have thus become dependent on the political patro- 
nage of their donors like Pakistan, Egypt during the 
period-preceding the Yom Kippur war, and now Iran 
and Iraq; they understand that this type of military 
aid can be slowed down or discontinued, including 
the supply of vital spares, during a cambat, depend- 
ing on pressures generated and the weight of the 
world. opinion exerted ‘at the time of actual hostilities. 
We are fully aware of the hard facts of irrational 
international morality, even ‘when our national in- 


_ terests.are vitally at stake, yet the temptation to fall 


into the vicious trap of armaments acquisition seems 

to cloud our political and military perceptions.~ 

_ There are many misconceptions -in our country 

regarding the role and capabilities and limitations of 
our indigenous defence production within the framé- 

work of our security considerations which need to 

be viewed in proper perspective. We in this country 

seem to be obsessed with having a plethora of divi- 

sions in the totality of our industrial set-up at the 

national level — the public and private sectors; small- 

scale and cottage industries sectors; farm sector; the 

defence production sector — whereas the whole of 
our national economy and industrial potential should 

be on a single integrated basis, Whatever may be the 

political or doctrinaire considerations the fact that 

defence production has a significant role in defence- 
effort must not be lost sight of. _ 

The policy in vogue-in India is based on the oudat- 
ed concept-that wars will be of long duration and 
that therefore we should have reserve capacity by 
- keeping plant and equipment idle for possible opti- 
mum use during an emergency. This concept has 
become outdated for two reasons. First, the fast- 
changing. nature of and advances in science and 
technology. machines of.yester-year will not pro- 
duce the quality product currently required. Keeping 
machines idle is not only wasteful but ‘gives a false 

„sense of security because anticipated: higher produc- 
tion during an emergency is unlikely to materialise. 


~ Secondly, the present international pattern envisages 


wars of short duration but of high intensity, parti- 
cularly in a nuclear environment. .It is evident that 
we can no longer rely on old concepts of having 
-reserves based on past war wastage rates., The obvious 
answer is to have production at , maximum output 
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level and to build up stockpiles for expected duration 
and-a-margin-over-and-above-it-for-training,-etc.... .. . 

With the advance of ` science and technology, 
weapons systems, other equipment and stores, parti- 


‘ cularly inthe electronic and nuclear science fields, 
have become more and more sophisticated. The 


concept that the time lag involved, in the introduction 
of new weapons and equipment to replace the ones 
in current generation but of obsolete or obsolescent 


j status would lead to enforced idle capacity utilisation 
. is no longer valid. The nature of modern technology 


and cycle of development must compel us to revise 
these concepts. . 

To keep the Armed Forces in combat readiness in 
all respects, they should be equipped with the latest 
and most modern types of weapons and equipment: 
needed under our own strategic and varying climatic 
and terrain conditions. It follows that new genera- 
tions of armaments and other types of equipment 
must be introduced in a well planned and coordinated 
phase cycle time-frame. In case of capital equipment 
like naval ships and craft, combat and ‘transport: 
aircraft and helicopters, armoured combat vehicles of 


` all types, artillery guns, rockets and missiles, etc., 


these tend to acquire obsolescent status within. a 
period of 10-15 years, and earlier in some cases. Even - 
in the case of infantry weapons, the present longer 


status would no longer bė possible with the introduc-. . 


tion of laser weapons and precision guided family. of 


missiles. Designing, developing, testing and proving - 


of weapons under simulated combat -conditions and 
subsequent,improvements and modifications required, 
and production thereafter, spans a period of -20-25 
years from the ‘inception stage. During this cycle 
frame, it would be necessary to create ‘capacity for 
the production of another new generation of weapons 


and systems, This is an on-going programme and = 


any, delay will not only mean loss of valuable time 
but will impair the efficiency of the troops. In rela- 
tion to time frame it may be argued that designing, 
developing and production effort can be encompassed 
within a shorter period. -Yet itis well to remember 
that weapons and weapon systems and other , equip- 
ment and stores so designed and produced must be 
of the highest standards. This is important in case 


of short-duration wars of high intensity. 


Let us be under no illusion that our indigenous 
production! is equal to all our requirements. We: have 
many gaps to fill in our naval and air force designs 
and manufacturing and armament: programmes. Our 
electronic industrial base with defence-oriented impact 


-is still in too primitive a stage to achieve the degree 


of sophistication a modern fighting machine requires. 
Our armour and artillery production needs consider- 
able augmentation particularly tanks and’ armoured 
personnel carriers and field and medium artillery 
guns. with longer ranges, as well as ground-to-ground 
and SAM missiles. Even, in the field of ammunition 
there are critical gaps. We are yet to develop com- 
petent design teams, acquire sophisticated “knowhow ' 


and evolve suitable 3ystems and designs. It „would be: 


wrong to assume that’ the large investments needed 
for this many-sided effort would stand in the way of 
economic growth. In fact, such investment would 


create an infrastructure i in terms of modernisation and 
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sophistication, which in turn would provide a sound 


----base.for future industrial progress. This is not to 


suggest that indigenous defence production has not 
played its requisite role, limited as it may be, under 


' prevailing circumstances. But what is urgently needed 


is to modernise technology, operational efficiency and 
updated management techniques. 

The main distortion in our indigenous defence pro- 
duction lies in the fact that in the past the Govern- 
ment as a matter of policy discouraged the association 
and active participation of the vast and effective 
potential of the private sector. By keeping defence 
production in a water-tight compartment it has failed 
to make maximum use of national resources, both 
human and material, on an integrated basis. There is 
now a half-hearted move on the part of the Govern- 
ment to correct this imbalance. What is required is a 
positive statement from the Government for full 
integration of our industrial potential with defence 
needs. There are many areas in which the private 
sector and the. defence sector can play a mutually 
complementary role for the benefit of industry. 

We have also not made the best use of our national 
assets. For instance, in the important field of avia- 
tion we have made little or no progress in spite of 
inheriting Hindustan Aeronautics, perhaps the only 
one of its kind in Asia. Whereas after a span of three 
decades we should be more or less self-reliant if not 
self-sufficient to meet our military and civil aircraft 
needs, we spend thousands of crores in importing 
aircraft for the TAF and the national airlines. Just 
because the enterprise is in the defence sector we 
should- not look upon it as a complex of assembly 
plants for producing aircraft to the design and speci- 
fications of foreign collaborators. It is time fora 
serious effort at best to produce an aircraft of our 
own design and specifications with optimum use of 
indigenous material and equipment. It may even now 
take a decade to.do so. In the process of design and 
manufacture wé would have developed the necessary 
infrastructure for aero engines, special alloys, sophis- 
ticated electronics and ancillary industries. The results 
would far outweigh the additional investment. 

Our Defence R & D effort needs to be stepped up 
enormously and integrated fully with national R&D. 
‘We have had a.succession of brilliant and dedicated 
scientists as advisers to the Defence Minister; it is 
regrettable that.their talents have been wasted by 
according them the status of mere administrative 
officials.- 

Our defence ‘scientists lack a clear idea of modern 
or futuristic pattern of warfare. Mere copying of 
equipment or translating engineering or scienific data 
and drawings will not help. develop an original futur- 
‘ istic concept. One would have thought that the Arm- 
ed Forces .would at least project their ideas to help 
the scientists, but this has not been the case; in fact 
there is little or no effective coordination between 
the users and the R&D organisation on the one hand, 
and between the R & D and the production estab- 
lishments and the Defence Inspection Organisation 
on the other — all under the Ministry of Defence. 
To discourage scientists by importing types of equip- 
ment with which they are familiar is a sure way of 
ono ene them and killing initiative. (J 
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and help somebody you know- 


be he a carpenter, cobbler, tailor, vegetable vendor, 
scrap collector, hawker or any. other small earner. 
Tell him how he can earn more by improving 

his business with a loan from Central Bank. 


Cm 
r 


\ 
poles i, ee ee 
_ A little advice from you, a little urging, may help to change” 
his life. And it doesn’t cost you any money! Central Bank 
loan schemes for small carners cover the following groups 
(figures in brackets indicate approximate size of loan given). 


Carpenters (Rs. 2000), Tailors (Rs. 750), Cobblers (Rs. 200), 
Hawkers (Rs. 1000), Fruit Vegetable Vendors (Rs. 500), 
Scrap Collectors (Rs, 250), Roadside Tea Stall-cum-Eating 
‘House (Rs. 3000), Stall Owners (Rs. } 500), Potters 

(Rs. 1400), Papad makers (Rs. 1500)/ Basket makers 

(Rs. 250), Broom makers (Rs. too per borrower), Mat makers - 
(Rs. 160), Rope makers (Rs. 600), Blacksmiths (Rs. 1000). 


_ These are term loans at reasonable rates of interest 

(4% to 10% ) given for equipment and raw materials, ; 
and for meeting working capital expenses and other sundries.. 
They are repayable within 8 months to 2 years. 
So, if you know a deserving person, tell him about what 
Central Bank can do for him. 


) Centra! Bank of India 


(A Government of India Undertaking) 


The bank that moves out to people and places 
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Towards 
Alternative System 


a 


KRIPA SHANKAR 


t 


HE Prime Minister has called 
for a: national debate on the 
parliamentary system though it 
seems to many that she harbours 
the idea of’a switch-over to the 


Presidential form at some stage. ' 


Her defeat in the 1977 General’ 
Election thwarted the move which 
she now wants to revive.. The re- 
cent Lawyers’ Conference was 
only a prelude to it. 

Those familiar with her ways 
know that whenever she decides 
to opt for the Presidential form 
she will do it in a subtle manner. 


. She will remind the people of her 


promises and. will say that she has 
the ‘guts to fulfil them but it is the 


- present system that stands in the 


way. Hence the need fora new 


mandate.to usher in a Presidential . 


form of Government. The Garibi 
Hatao slogan may be revived 


‘with fanfare, and she may again 


undertake some gimmick like the 
bank. nationalisation of 1969 be- 


: fore ordering a referendum. The 


way. the. parliamentary system is 
coming into disrepute will facili- 
tate such machinations. 

The parliamentary form has 
many shortcomings but, being asso- 
ciated: with democratic freedoms, 
it has many positive ‘ features as 
well. Humanity has won freedont 
of expression and dissent at great 
sacrifice, and if under any pretext 
this right i is sought to be taken 
away or .heavily curbed, that 
should be opposed by all means 
available. Opposition to the pre- 


' sidential form is precisely due to 


the fact that power will be con- 
centrated in the hands of a parti- 


‘ cular person who can curtail or 


deny basic democratic freedoms 


The author is Director, Arthik 
i Anusandhan Kendi Allahabad, 
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. mation even in a 


in order to perpetuate personal 
rule. Given the disposition of 
Indira Gandhi and the predica- 
ment in which she will be placed, 
she will naturally take the author- 
itarian road. Consequently, any 
move towards the presidential 
form is fraught with grave danger 


_ to the deniocratic fabric and there 


should be total mobilisation of 
the people against it. 

This does not mean that the 
parliamentary system, -particularly 


the Westminster model, is perfect. - 


It has been asserted that parlia- 
ment expresses the will of the 


: people through the elected repre- 


sentatives. Furthermore, on ac- 
count of universal suffrage the 
people can elect such representa- 
tives as will prove to be instru- 
ments for the realisation of the 
aspirations of the electorate. In 
other words, parliament can be an 
instrument for radical transfor- 
calss-based 
society. But then in a society 
where the privileged and proper- 
tied classes control the means of 
production and the mass media 
and are also able to control votes, 
by and large it is representatives 
of such interests who manage to 
enter the legislatures in large 
numbers. The Indian experience 
fully corroborates this. Not only 
that, money-power is increasingly 
being felt in the elections as well 
as subsequently in policy-making 
and implementation. 

The parliamentary system loses 
much of its virtue in a country 


‘ like India where there is mass 


illiteracy and' the masses are 


hopelessly divided on the basis of 


caste, language, religion, etc. It is 
always easy for the privileged 


groups to divide the toiling mas- ` 


ses on these lines and divert mass 
discontent into such channels 


= when the situation so warrants. 


The hypothesis that increasing 
poverty and deprivation of the 
masses will ultimately lead to 
polarisation and radicalisation, 
which will be reflected in the vot- 
ing pattern, has not proved true 
in India. 

Parliament could not be utilised 
to bring about revolutionary 
changes in any. society where the 
parliamentary form prevailed. It 
is part of history that in several 
such countries, when the ruling 
classes were faced with a crisis, 
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they discarded the parliamentary 
garb and switched over to a dic- 
tatorial set-up. The Indian ruling 
class is moving in that direction. 

Leftist and progressive parties 
are also,to blame for this situation. 
By their total identification and 
preoccupation with elections, an 
illusion has been created that at 
some stage Parliament will be- 
come an instrument for radical 
change, with the Leftist forces 
gaining a majority some day. It is 
forgotten that much earlier to 
such a consummation the ruling 
classes will bid good-bye to 
Parliament itself! 

The history of parliamentary 
democracy has one lesson. Parlia- 
ment can at no stage be‘converted 
into an instrument for revolu- 
tionary changes and the facade 
will be maintained only as long as 
the ruling classes can afford this 
luxury. Onceit becomes incon- 
venient to them, they will jettison 
it. In under-developed countries, 
where the ruling classes are in 
league with feudal forces, the hour 
will come sooner than later. The 
bourgeoisie in such countries can- 
not make any structural change 
which will hurt the propertied 
groups, and therefore they cannot 
be vehicles for development of the 
countries concerned. For instance, 
the much-advertised land reform 
in Japan was not due to the Japa- 
nese bourgeoisie but was accom- 
plished under American occupa- 
tion in the early fifties. In India, 
despite more than three decades 
of freedom, not even half of one 
per cent of cultivated land has 
been redistributed. One-fourth of 
the rural population consists of 
landless agricultural labourers. 
Land owned by the top one per 
cent is more than the land owned 
by the bottom 50 per cent of 
households in the rural areas. Lest 
one harbour any illusion that the 
ruling bourgeoisie will break its 
alliance with feudal interests, let 
us remind ourselves that despite 
declining resources for investment, 
the current Budget has altogether 
withdrawn the wealth tax on 
agriculturists, and the land 
revenue that big landholders pay 
is not even one per cent of their 
income. 

It is time for progressive forces 
to join together to project an alter- 
native form of government which, 
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while guaranteeing: al the: demo- 
cratic freedoms; will be free from’ 


the evils of parliamentarism. They 
should'seek an alternative system 
which can truly become an instru- 
ment for making revolutionary 
changes in the social’ and’ econo- 


A t 


mjc sphetes and be free from the- 


hold of money power. The task is 
difficult but all ideas can be exa- 
mined, including expropriation of 
the wealth of the top propertied 
groups as a precondition for pre- 
servation of the democratic frame- 


a ` 


work. ‘The initiative. can bè 
snatched from Indira Gandhi’s 
hands if the progressives and the 
Leftists succeed in-‘projecting- an 
alternative way more suited to the 
genius of the Indian peor 
» (November 10, 1980). O 
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® Furnishing: ot Inc¢ome-tax Returns voluntarily by persons having 
taxable income IS a statutory obligation 


® Default attracts penalty, levy of interest and prosecution 
` SURVEY. OPERATIONS ARE ON 


a Door to door survey operations have been launched by the 
incomé- tax Department on an extensive scale Any one having ~ 
“taxable income who has not filed the return at. “Income volun- 
tarily would tand himself in avoidable difficulties 


SAVE YOURSELF FROM PENAL ACTION“ 


-9 File your return ot Income voluntarily before you are detected. 
pay your tax and extend tul! co-operation to the department 
during the course of enquiries and assessment proceedings 
You may thereafter approach your Commissioner of Income: tax 
tor waiver/reduction of interest/penalties me 273A of the Income: l 
tax Act, 1961 


Avail similar relief after filing your wealth- tax return voluntarily 
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‘Foi further details contact your Commissioner of Income-tax/Income-tax 
Hinger anior Public Relations Officer. 


X Director of Inspection 
(Research, Statistics & Publication) 


t Income-tax Department. Fare 


davp 80/259 New Delhi 
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V. R. KRISHNA IYER 


T™ viability of a legal system must be viewed in 
the specific setting of a given society. And that 
background -for the Indian situation, 1s suppression 


' bya hierarchical’ system, exploitation by a crude 
economic system, and homeless, breadless and naked’ 


human lotfor nearly half the „people. And, bya 
Constitutional irony, the first promise of the National 
Charteris justice — social, economie and political. 


‘ow that most parties, whatever‘ their label, have: 


shared political power, whatever their ‘alibi, their. 
bona fides in helping themselves is accepted and that 
in helping the people at the pavement line is beyond 
credence. And the Court,— Bench plus Bar — must 
reincarnate as a social service instrument at the 
people’s summons: if it is to inspire at least fleeting 
faith. oe ot w , 

To criticise:the court is not contempt when it con- 
demns the country to the status quo against the pro- 
gressive trend of thè Constitution. Any -researcher 
will discover that debt laws, ‘welfare measures; Adivasi 
protection: projects, slum dwellers’ amelioration steps, 
workers’ welfare deals, land reform laws, property 


compensation limitations, even Harijans’ or women’s — 


welfare schemes; economic offenders’ control, distri- 


butive justice enactments, nationalisation legislations. 
- and a host of other societal betterment laws, regula- 


We publish here excerpts from Justice Krishna Iyer’s 
‘| second lecture at Madras on October 27, 1980. Excerpts 
A| from the first lecture (October 25) weré published in last 
_) week’s Mainstream (November 22, 1980). 
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‘Constitution’ as an impersonal, asocial, 


~~ 


tions arid proposals have met with their waterloo in 
Court; directly as ulfra vires or indirectly by being 
read down or interpreted to hit a mark the archer 
never meant. And the stays and injunctions, whose 
longevity is anybody’s guess, have made ultimate 
victory worse than iñstant defeat. The men who 
move the Court are not.those in tears all these years 
but those whose fears of economic justice drive them 
to court fo prevent fundamental . changes in the social 
order by invoking Fundamental Rights. It is pro- 
fessionally good for judges to visit Bombay slums and 
Calcutta pavements or- read Vivekananda and Gandhi 
and Nehru on Indian poverty. 

What a sad commentary on the Judiciary that 
before the ink ori the Constitution was dry judicial 
decisions compelled the very first Constitutional 
amendment in the very first year because, in the battle 
between the ‘haves’’ and the ‘have-nots’, the Court 
said ‘aye’ to the. former and ‘nay’ to the latter, by 
interpreting the ‘Jaw with erudition and reading the 
bloodless, 
literal déed and treating’ the people and their weal as 
forensic impertinence. 

Legislative ‘delays are horrendous; administrative 
delays, are terrible. People suffer in silence because 
they are not exposed to public gaze. Even when courts 
point out a-patent error or latent blunder to make 
the Act better in ‘the service ` of the people, the legis- 
lature is deaf and dumb. No courier exists to conve 


messages between the House and the Court althoug 


its need is urgent, and the Supreme Court has empha- 
‘sised it. In the Bangalore Sewerage Case the failure 
of Parliament legislatively to clarify the law was 
highlighted but in vain, because, as usual, Parliament 
was indifferent to people’s needs. 

The fundamental fallacy in our justice policy is the 
indifference to the poor many, thereby denying 
Gandhi, and the exclusion of garibi hatao from our 


legal process, thereby making a gimmick of people’s 
justice. Our court system has a Tourist Department 


design of social justice —'as if people mattered least 


in the plan of judicial justice and he who can pay can 


get the best service. Or is there no plan at all? 

We want a New Deal for the Indian Judicature, a 
National Judicial Plan, scrapping the junk justice 
meant for a different clientele and creating a modern 
Indian plan with jural concern for the small man, his 
life and liberty, and for every minority community 
which is embraced by our democracy. A justice system 
as if people ‘mattered — this is the desideratum. This 
new ‘Left’ law will be founded on a Gandhian theory. 
The starting point of all our considerations is poverty, 
or rather; a degree of poverty which means misery, 
degrades‘and stultifies the human person; and our 

rst task is to recognise and understand the bound- 
aries and limitations:which this degree of poverty 
imposes. * l 

The goal òf social justicé has been set by the Con- 
stitution and there is no getting away from it. What 
it méans,-as Justice Gajendragadkar has elaborated, 


- is clear in the Indian setting for those who care to see 


slums unlimitéd, pavement populations and agrestic 
forlorns in rural remoteness. Equally clearly, it is an 
unalterable postulate of our constitutional order that 
not exécutive fiat but the rule of law will direct the 
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course of tHe administration. The ultimate authority 
for adjudication or justice and interpretation of the 
laws, including the Constitution, vests in the courts, 
particularly the Supreme Court. The jurisdiction of 
Indian Courts, especially the High Courts and the 
Supreme Court, is vast, varied and versatile, not 
merely in theory but in practice, and, therefore, the 
direction and quality of legal justice will depend upon 
the process and the personnel. 

Now we may proceed to a diagnosis of the judicial 
maladies, an inventory of the symptoms and a consi- 
deration of the nostrums. Maybe, I may offer a few 
tentative proposals. ; 

Let us first take the question of arrears of dockets 
and the dreadful delays in disposal which together 
make justice, as an end-product of litigdtion, an ex- 
pensive farce. Statistics may be cited to show that 
‘several lakhs of cases are pending for several years 
in several courts from the trial level to the Supreme 
Court, but the tragic impact of immiense figures no 
longer exists because constant company with astrono- 
mical figures about pending cases has made us insensi- 
tive. Please be shocked to know that cases where 
death sentences have been awarded have been pending 
for years! Can there be anything more unconscion- 
able about the justice system than this? Many civil 
cases pend in the frial court or higher court for deca- 
des, with the result that ultimate disposal takes so 
long as to bring heirs on the scene and to bankrupt, 
in the bargain, both sides equally. By the time the 
Supreme Court disposes of a civil case, a. quarter of 
a century would have elapsed since its institution in 
the court of first instance. Even criminal cases exceed 
- a decade of longevity. i 

It is terrible that hundreds of cases from numerous 
States have come to the notice of the Supreme Court 
where large numbers of people, in total disregard of 
human liberty, have been languishing in prisons, 
sometimes in fetters, sometimes in solitary confine- 
ment, with no court being aware of or expressing 
concern for the prisoner or the commencement or 
completion of his trial. ; 

No order of Government, no rule or regulation of 
any body (even the Supreme Court), no legislation or 
even Constitutional amendment, no transfert or 
appointment of a public servant, even of a judge or 
Government pleader, is beyond the Court’s jurisdic- 
tion. Anything done by anyone can be challenged in 
Court, and if stay is granted, years pass, and whole 
welfare schemes sometimes get paralysed in perpe- 
tuity. Tens of thousands of writ petitions and 
appeals and stays even now hold up vital legislations 
like land reforms after all the battles fought and wars 
won. Can it be that all except the Court are bad or 
can it be that the power of the Court is being exploit- 
ed to excess and myopic judicial vision accounts for 
the lack of caution against promiscuous exercise 
which makes the institution anathema and, eventually, 
counter-productive? Indiscreet, indolent, indiscri- 
minate generosity in. issuing interim- writs, and un- 
realistic orders may make the Court a legal despot 
hospitable to the class which alone can reach it. A 
nation given to inaction finds a judicial alibi for more 
inaction, and we see numbers of public servants in 
the court lobbies, away from public offices and- un- 
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concerned with people’s needs and busy watching 
their litigative fortunes which keep pending for years. 
Many welfare measures hibernate for years, not 
because executive bureaucrats are holding them up 
but because judicial bureaucrats are only legally 
preoccupied. f 

Many mischiefs, including stopping criminal inves- 
tigations against giant economic offenders, have been 
caused by courts without a conscience orat least 
without knowing the social harm. Law is not all and 
courts know little else. 

Law cannot go it alone. Little lawyer’s law won't 
do, spacious social science scholarship alone will do. 
An aware lawyer and an awakened court are surer 
guarantees of justice than complex codes drawn up 
in legalese and delicately draped in silken case-law. 

Reform of justice has many facets, but the ideology 
of reform is the constitutional fundamental of equal 
justice under the Jaw. Equal justice postulates independ- 
ence of the justices, equal access to justice and law be- 
ing an effective delivery agent of dharma, By dharma 
I mean those finer norms which command the assent 
of the community asa whole and sustain the social 
order as a healthy organism with a forward-looking 
perspective and emphasis on developmental dy- 
namics. The goodness of man or safwa is, in this 
context, of central significance. J do not want to mys- 
tify the discussion by Sanskritised expression but it 
is good fo know that certain Indian concepts are un- 
translatably exquisite and accurate and deserve a 
place in the jurisprudential vocabulary of the world. 

Judicial indepentlence, basic to a democratic polity 
in its triple dimensions, social, economic and politi- 
cal, has often been misunderstood in the political 
polemics of our country. It is often represented as if 
immunity from Executive favour or pressures ex- 
hausts judicial: independence. Anyone who opposes 
the Government in everything is claimed by the Op- 
position as independent a situation which sometimes 
exhibits itself raucously in our country. Certainly, 
anyone who pledges his loyalty to the powers-that-be 
is unworthy of the office of Judge, not because hosti- 
lity to Government is the hallmark of independence, 
but because Government is, litigant and exercise 
power while the court has to act impartially as bet- 
ween the litigants and is a watchdog to check execu- 
tive excess. Those who are appointed as Judges 
should be of stern stuff and tough fibre, unbending 
before authority, and he must uphold the core 
rule: be you ever so high, the law is above you. ; 

Ignorance is the enemy of independence and 


` enlightenmėnt is the guarantor of independence. As 


Voltaire once said: “‘It is difficult to free fools from 
the chains they revere.” Therefore, if. we want inde- 
pendence we must hand-pick men of intelligence, 
enlightenment and awareness, so that their faculties 
may truely be exercised independently of conditioning 
and domineering by forces of prejudice and passion and 
pressurising by the proprietariat. Hardly ever are our 
judges chosen principally for intellectual integrity and 
enlightened objectivity and courage of conviction. 
Another facet of independence, particularly significant 
for a judge, is creativity. 

The politics and economics of Jaissez-fair, if . too 
ingrained in the judge, will sub-consciously distort 
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his judgement. The versatility of the concept of in- 
dependence vis-a-vis the Judiciary has to be under- 
stood in its depth and not through political apertures 

.as popularly projected. If we have judges of this 
calibre, Law India and the Indian Judicature will 
become the bastion of freedom. On the contrary, if 
solicitude to authority, susceptibility to prejudices and 
craven surrender to outside wisdom become the virtue 
of our judges, however high their acadefnic qualifica- 
tions, however long their service, however astronomi- 
cal their i income, however aristocratic their birth and 
however obliging their politics and convenient their 
conscience, they cannot make‘the ‘court the fearless, 
fluent and forward-looking force that the founding 
fathers meant itto be. Asis often said, the danger 
to judicial independence springs more from within 
than from without. 

The importance of effective access to courts in our 
era of human rights cannot be over-rated since access 
is most basic to realisation. Without dwelling on 
details, I argue:for widening “‘standing”’ rules to 
enable consumer, workers, women and other weaker 
sections to get their rights. Class actions, public in- 
terest litigation, test cases and other modes of enter- 
ing courts or intervening in pending cases must be 
liberally promoted. The court cannot be effective in 
the case of the masses of-the people unless Article 
39A is fully implemented by a massive programme, of 
free legal services to the poor. 

It is gratifying thatthe Central Government and 
several State Government have shown a nascent 
awareness about free legal services to the weaker sec- 
tions, thus strengthening the stakes of the poor in the 
process of the law. Many reports are with the 
Governments in the country, many steps have already 
been taken by States- like Tamil Nadi, but the “petty 
done and the undone vast” after decades have passed, 
make us blush. The court, it must be conceded, has 
power under the Code of Civil Procedure and the 
Code of Criminal Procedure to, give legal aid to those 
who are unable to hire Jawyers’ services. However, 
it is regrettable that the necessary rules have not been 
framed by the High Courts together with State 
Governments - despite Order 33 Rule 18 of the Code 
of Civil Procedure. 
tions applying the-legal aid provisions to a larger 
class of criminal actions been issued notwithstanding 
S:304 (3) of the Code of Criminal Procedure. The 
Supreme Court, in a recent decision, has taken the 
view that Article 21 of the Constitution enables a 
prisoner to claim legal defence at the expense of the 
State. - 

The omens are good but the destination is distant. 

People’ s participation in the administration of justice 
is still a far cry. I may highlight this facet by quoting 
from the Report entitled Processual Justice to the 
People: “Indian law and its instrumentalities, ‘thanks 
to some lingering colonial hangover, are accused of 
being out of step with social justice; where the bulk of 
people are of:-backward social and economic status but 
the national goal is social and economic justice, rule 
of law, notwithstanding | its mien of majestic equality, 
rule will fail its mission in the absence of a scheme to 
bring the system of justice ‘nearer the downtrodden. 


make the legal process a-sufer theans to social justice. 
The major strategy to end the estrangement between 
the law and the lowly is legal aid in its comprehensive 
coverage which i is what we mean by the expressive 
word Juridicare.” ` 

A vital infirmity, elitist in origin and anti-Gandhian 
in continuance, is the refusal to decentralise judicial 
and political power, Panchayati Raj is people’s power 
but today it is paper power with bureaucratic bosses 
and political.high-ups lording it over the little talking 
shops. The politics of justice distrusts the people 
and refuses judicial power to Panchayats. 

A radically different non-judicialised forum for 
conciliation and adjudication involving little cost and 
less delay is the desideratum. Informal procedures 
satisfying natural justice are enough and the keynote 


' is justice rather than law. I wonder why the Bar 


/ 


should not take up the cause of the little man in liti- 
gation. 

The study team appointed to investigate into the 
organisation of Nyaya Panchayats in the country 
reported: “The process of democratic deccntrali- 


sation envisaged by Article 40 of the Constitution 


and already ushered in, to some extent, has resulted 
in the general awakening of the people in the village. 
Nyaya Panchayats, wherever they are in existence, 
are serving a real felt need of the village by disposing 
of cases more expeditiously and with minimum of 
inconyenience and expense to parties. To avoid the 
baneful effects of factions, unhealthy revalries, a 
Nyaya Panchayat may be set up for a group of 
villages and the grouping may be made having regard 
to factors like area, population, contiguity, compact- 
ness, means of communication, etc.’ 

It is worthwhile to remember that Gandhiji stood 


for village self-government which embraces also 


village justice. If India lives in her villages, as poli- 
ticians of all brands chant, why not Indians in villages 
be allowed in some measure, ‘justice swaraj’ with safe- 
guards? . 

Some propagandists talk frequently of arrears in 
courts and law’s delays, forgetting the callous delays 


` and horrendous arrears in the other two branches. 


Nor have the necessary notifica- ' 


Therefore, it becomes a democratic obligation to ~ 
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What we want. is not a twenty-point judicial pro- 
gramme but a single-point programme of justice 
for the people, of the people and, in some 
measure, by the people. Not sale of civil 
justice through levy of :court-fee but distributive 
justice to each according to his need is the imperative 
in our Republic. Once the soul of decentralised 
justice is grasped all other maladies can be cured. 

Should not our time-consuming procedures and 
artificial rules of evidence be streamlined, simplified 
and adapted to our life? Many “sacred cows” of our 
judicial process have no reason to block the road to 
quick. commonsense justice. To simplify and de- 
mystify the procedures is an easy process unless there 
is money in keeping up legalese. Do simplify the 
legislative drafting diction so that common people can 
understand. 

Apart from informal procedures which are easy, 
as some judges have experimented with even in the 
Supreme Court, and commonsense rules of evidence 
and statutory interpretation which too are natural, we 
can easily give away larger jurisdiction to panchayat 
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courts, lok adalais anà arbitral tribunals, using 
lawyers and para-legals in these exercises. Mobile 
courts galore, children’s courts, family courts, traffic 
courts, small claims courts, conciliation tribunals, 
shop-floor tribunals, comradely courts and evening 
courts are among many experiments, using lay persons 
of integrity and experience, currently going on in the 
West and the Socialist countries. — 

Why should you keep so many tiers of appeal? 
England, America or Russia never knows of so many 
appeals.and revisions as we ruinously retain. The 
argument that courts may err or judges are factious 
cannot hold good. Better orientation courses, ongoing 
judicial education and public disciplinary action for 
delinquency are a better remedy than'pervasive mis- 
trust and punishment of the whole community by 
endless appeals. ` 

A performance audit of the court in action 
may show a deficit balan‘ce-sheet, and, long before its 
liquidation for sheer national failure, measures for 
radical reform must be devised. The system must 
change, and the judicial perspectives too. Of course, 
the laws, especially of statutory interpretation, must 
be re-drawn for a change of heart and head to be 
effective. This change must affect the constitutional 
troika. Ifany one of the three limps or kicks or 


strays away the whole legal order will dither an 
zigzag. 

The challenge of the country to the court and c 
politics to justice is simply this: Having regard to th 
revolutionary socio-economic and juristic temper o 
the times, have we, the political and judicial statesmer 
of India, the public-spirited commitment to th 
people? 

Our militant interest is truly a trinity. of commit 
ments — faith in the people, the millions of our lowl: 
countrymen who are the rightful and equal title 
holders to the pursuit of happiness; hope that a bi 
swell of social change will render life for the weake 
segments worth living; and — the touchstone of ou 
sincerity — promise that the New Order and Jus 
society will organise, in the years ahead, a human 
legal process. 

My faith in the Court fuels my fire of criticism, fo 
I want the people to stand by it when the politician 
and civil servants run it down. With all its blemishe 
the institution works in public and aften is a bastion 
of equal justice. I know ‘Judges are but men, and ir 
all ages, have shown a fair share of frailty’. But : 
court can be more than the judges and can survive tht 
judges so long as, institutionally, it stands as a swor 
and a shield — for the people. O 












we shall 


“overcome : 
a matter of grave concern for all. 


crisis, alleviate the suffering of the people. 
We are on the alert so that the 


consideration of the Central Government. 
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of the tremendous suffering of the people of the State. 


But we recognise these are not really adequate to meet the total shortfall. 
taking longterm steps to increase our generating capacity. And that is 
To increase capacity, to augment generation. To do away with this nagging, destructive shortfall. 


/ 


-~ or 


The prevailing critical power situation in this State is 


We are quite aware 


Our best efforts are trained towards this to-day. We are making concerted efforts to resolve ‘the 
At Santaldih and Bandel we are trying to increase generation, 


; power projects under construction at Bandel Sth unit 210. MW, Kolaghat 
3 x 210 MW units, Santaldih 4th unit 120 MW undergo a rapid progress. 


will add to our present generating capacity of another 960 MW of electricity. Further we have prepared a 
Project Report for a further 630 MW of power at Kolaghat; thé Project report of which is now under 


_ Considering the pressing urgency within a year 5 Gas Turbine 
generating units haye already been commissioned to reduce the energy shortfall. 


The above units, when completed, 


l That can only be met by 
precisely what we are aiming at, 


E ` 
In all our efforts, we are confident of your support, And your understanding.: 
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DIRECTIVE PRINCIPLES—II - 





Outdated Approach 
TInimical to 


‘Democracy. ss 


PARAS DIWAN ` 


i. 
T= socialist ideas and precepts. of the national 
smoyement found expression in a number of Articles 
of the Constitution. Article 39 embodies the precepts 
of the national movement thus: “The State shall 


_ strive to promote the welfare of the: people by secur- 


ing and protecting as effectively as it may a social 
order in which justice, social, economic and political, 
shall inform all the institutions of national life”. The 


‘socialist ideals of the national movement and the 


national goals are.embodied in Article 39. The Con- 
stituent Assembly, finding it difficult.to place certain 


‘economic and social rights in the list of Fundamental 


Rights, placed them in ‘the category of Directive 


_ Principles to control the governance of the country. 


'Needless to say,. protection to ‘minorities ‘and 
weaker ‘sections of society has been the main plank 
on which we-.have tried to usher in the economic 


revolution. Some of the- rights of the minorities have 
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found place of pride among .the Fundamental Rights. 
Article 43 dirécts the state to -securé to all workers, 
by legislation, economic organisdtion, or in any other 
way, a living wage, conditions of work ensuring a 
decent standard of life; and the full enjoyment of; 
leisure and social and cultural opportunities. Article 


‘47 imposes a primary duty to raise the level of nutri- 


tion and the standard of living of the people. On ‘the 
basis of these Articles some of the social and labour 


laws have, been enacted. Article 39A provides for . 


equitable justice and free legal aid. Article 43A sti- 
pulates ` the participation of workers in the manage- 


‘ment of industries. Article 46 lays down that the 


state ‘‘shall promote with social care the educational 


and economic interests of the weaker sections of the | 
‘people, and; in particular, of the Scheduled Caste’ 


and Scheduled Tribes, and shall protect them from 
social injustice and all forms of exploitation.” _ 

The promotion of cottage industries’and establish- 
ment of Panchayati Raj have been two main ideals of 


Gandhism. Speaking on the floor of the Constituent ' 


Assembly, Dr Ambedkar observed that there was a: 


. The first part of this article appeared in last week’s 
Mainstream (November 22, 1980). Dr Diwan is Head of 
the Law Faculty, Punjab University, Chandigarh, 
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considerable feeling in the house in favour of govern- 
mental encouragement for cottage industry. Similarly, 
there was a considerable opinion in favour of provi- 
sion in the Constitution for decentralisation and 
Panchayati Raj. But with emphasis on industri- 
alisation and adoption of a highly centralist fede- 
ral system, there-was no alternative but to place 
these ideals among the Directive Principles. In view 
of this, the latter part of Artice 43 lays down that 
‘the state shall endeavour “to promote cottage indus- 
tries on an- individual or cooperative basis in rural 
areas”. Article 40 enjoins the state to take steps to 
establish village panchayats.. 

Article 47 enacts the national policy of prohibition 
and enjoins the state to bring about prohibition of 
the consumption, except for medicinal purposes, of 
intoxicating drinks and of drugs injurious to health. 
This directive has been sought to be implemented from 
the beginning. (Even in 1937 Congress Ministries in 
several Provinces introduced prohibition. In several 
States of India tota! prohibition has been introduced. 
Partial prohibition exists practically in all States). 

In the predominantly agricultural Hindu society of 
ancient times emphasis on protection of the cow and 
other cattle’ connected with agriculture was natural. 
In modern India too,a national policy against the 
slaughter of a certain category of cattle is needed. 
The question is not merely one of the Hindu’s reve- 
rence for the cow, though the religious aspect of cow 
protection . cannot be ignored, but of protection of 
milch cattle' in a country suffering from acute short- 
dge of milk. Article 48 deals with this and allied 
matters. It enjoins on the state “to organise 


“agriculture and animal husbandry on modern and 


scientific lines and...in particular, take steps for pre- 
serving and improving the breeds, and prohibiting 
the slaughter of cows and calves and other milch and 
draught cattle.” , 
Article 44 stipulates a uniform Civil Code. This 


„Article caused considerable difficulty in the Consti- 


tuerit Assembly; it was opposed on the one side by 
an orthodox section of Hindus and, on the other, by 
the minorities who thought that with a uniform Civil 
Code they would lose their identity. (Efforts were 
made to put it among the justiciable rights. Minoo 
Masani moved ina sub-committee meeting that it 


was the state’s responsibility to establish a uniform 


Code in order to get rid of “these water-tight com- 
partments” of different castes and religions. But such 
efforts failed. It could be agreed upon only as non- 
justiciable provision and that too after leaders like 
Nehru and:Patel had assured the minorities that the 
provision could be implemented only when Parlia- 
ment made a law to that effect. All subsequent 
efforts at a uniform Civil Code have failed). This 
Article has not been implemented because of consis- 
tent opposition by the Muslims. Only certain portions 
of Hindu law could be reformed and codified. 

Article 51 lays down that the state shall endeavour 
to promote international peace and security, to main- 
tain just and , honourable relations between nations 
and to foster respect for international law and trea- 
ties and to encourage settlement of international 
disputes by arbitration. 

Article 50 enjoins that the Judiciary shall be 
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-separated from the Executive. To a great extent this 
directive has been implemented. Article 49 provides 
for the protection of monuments and places and 
objects of national importance. Article 48A provides 
- for the protection and improvement of environment 
and safeguarding of forests and wild-life. 

-Are the Directive Principles, on” account of their 
non-justiciability, a non-fundamental part of the 
Constitution? Are these inferior to the Fundamental 
Rights and therefore subsidiary to them?. Giving . 


~ effect to the Directive Principles may, in some sense, ` 


- impinge upon Fundamental Rights. For instance, 
guaranteeing equality, right to property or right to 
equal production in an unequal society, and freedoms 
under Article 19, may lead to curtailment of the frees 
dom of some. The question has often come before the 
Supreme Court.as to whether a legislation which was 
alleged to be violative of Fundamental Rights could 
be upheld on the basis of one or more’ Directive 
Principles. l 

Our courts have held: (i): The Directive Principles 
are a fundamental part’of the Constitution but are 


not as Fundamental as the Fundamental Rights.” 


(ii) The validity of a legislation violative of Funda- 
mental Rights cannot be upheld on the basis of the 
Directive Principles. (iii) But ifa legislation is not 
violative of Fundamental Rights, then for its validity 
support may be drawn from the Directive Principles. 
In State of Madras V. Champakam, (1951 SC 226) 
the Government Order reserving séats for admission 
into Medical Colleges on communal lines was chal- 


lenged as violative of Article 29(2), and an attempt: 


was made to sustain the order on the basis of Article 
46 (promotion of educational interests of Weaker 
sections of society including Scheduled Castes). 
S.R. Das, J., in clear-cut terms observed, “Unenfor- 
_ .ceable Directive Principles cannot override the enfor- 
-= ceable Fundamental Rights which are sacrosanct and 
the limitation on them are containedJin the Articles 
themselves.” Holding that there could not be any 
other limitation on Fundamental‘ Rights, the judge 
observed: “‘The Directive Principles have to conform 
and run as subsidiary to the Chapter of Fundamental! 
Rights”. 

in Md. Hanif Quareshi v. State of Bihar (1951 SC 
648), the question before the Supreme Court was: 
Could a statute which totally banned slaughter of 

;cattle and was therefore violative of Article 19(1)(f) . 
(right to carry on any active trade, etc.) be upheld on 
the basis of the Directive Principles, Article 48 (state’s 
duty to prevent slaughter of certain categories of 
animals, including cows)? The impugned Bihar statute 
imposed a total ban on the slaughter of all categories 
of bovine cattle. S.R. Das, C.J. observed: “The Direc- 
tive Principles cannot override the categorical restric- 
tion imposed on the legislative power of the state. A 
harmonious interpretation must be placed upon the 
Constitution, and so interpreted it means that the 
state should certainly implement the Directive Princi- 
ples but it must do so in such a way as not to take 
away or abridge Fundamental Rights.” 

The Court held that total ban on the slaughter on 
the aforesaid categories of cattle after these had 
ceased to be capable of yielding milk or of breeding 
or working as draught animals could not be supported 
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as reasonable in the interests of the general 
public. However, the Court upheld: the total ban .on 
cow slaughter, and for doing so drew support from 
Article.48. The Court also held it to be a reasonable 


, Testriction of citizens’ fundamental right to -carry on. 


‘any trade or business (See also Abdul Kakim Quraishi 
v. State of Bihar 1967, SC 448). These cases lay,down 
that Directive Principles cannot override.Fundamental | 
Rights. According to Seervai, Fundamental Rights ` 
. fetter legislative power and confer enforceable rights 
and corresponding duties, while the Directive Princi- 
ples confer no enforceable rights and corresponding 
duties. He adds that although Article 37 lays down 
that the Directive Principles are fundamental in the 
governance of the country, the word “fundamental” 
is not used in the same sense in which it is used in. 
“Fundamental Rights”; it is used in a moral sense 
and the Directive Principles do not enlarge legisla- 
tive powers. 

In the second phase of interpretation of the Direc- 
tive `Priñciples, the couirts have relied on the Directive 
Principles , for support for the validity of legislation 
wherever it has ‘not been violative of Fundamental 
Rights. The courts have regarded the Directive Prin- 
ciples as dependable index of: (a) public purpose,*; 
(b) reasonableness of restrictions on Fundamental 
Rights.** 

In State of Bihar v. Kameshwar Singh, (1952 SCR 
889) the Supreme Court relied’ on the Directive Prin- 
ciple in Article 39 for finding out the public purpose 
behind the zamindari ‘abolition laws’ In Pathumma vy. 
State of Kerala, Fazal Ali, J., put, the theme thus: 
“One of the tests laid down by this Court is’ that, 
in judging~ the reasonableness of tle restrictions im- 
posed by Clause (5) of Article 19, the -Court has to 
keep in mind the Directive Principle of State Policy.” 
(1978-2-SCC 1). 

In the recent decision of the Supreme Court in 
Kasturi Lal v. State of Jammu & Kashmir (1980-4- : 
SCC 1), the Supreme Court observed that the yard- 
stick for determining reasonableness and public pur- 
pose is to be found in the Directive Principles.’ If any’ 
executive action is taken, by the Government for giv- 
ing effect to a Directive Principle, or a law is enacted 

r giving effect to a Directive Principle in further- 
ance of the constitutional goal of social and economic 


, justice, it would be prima facie reasonable and i in 


‘public interest. 

But the Supreme Court has refused to 20 hejona 
this and has dogmatically ‘maintained that Funda- 
mental Rights are sacrosanct aid transcendental. 

‘Before the Government could recover from the 
shock of Golakh Nath, the Supreme Court held the. 
bank nationalisation law and the pri y purses aboli- 
tion law unconstitutional. These décisions led toa - 
mid-term poll.. The Fifth Parliament passed the 25th 
Amendment to establish the supremacy of Directiye 
Principles contained in clauses (b) and (c) of Article 
39 over the Fundamental-Rights contained in Articles 
14, 19 and 31. The 42nd Amendment went a step 
further and established the supremacy of all the 

*In State of Bikar v. Kameshwar, 1952 SC 252, reliance, was 
placed on Article 39. 


** State of Bombay y. Balsara, 1951 SC’ 318, reliance was 
placed on Artice 47, 
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Directive Principles over the Fundamental Rights in 
- Articles 14, 19 and 31. 
Article 31C as amended by the 42nd Amendment 
runs as under: : 
31C. Saving of laws giving effect to certain Directive Prin- 
ciples: Notwithstanding anything contained in Article 13, no 
law giving effect to the policy of the state towards securing 
all or any of the principles laid down in Part IV shall be deem- 
ed to be void on the ground that it is inconsistent with or takes 
away or abridges any of the.rights conferred by Article 14 or 
Article 19 and no law containing a declaration that it is for 
giving effect to such policy shall be called in question in any 
court on the ground that it does not give effect to such policy. 


The validity of the 25th Amendment was challeng- 
ed jn Keshavanand Bharati and of the 42nd Amend- 
ment in Minerva Mills. | 

Although the.Supreme Court held that the 
Fundamental Rights were superior to the Directive 
Principles in Md. Hanif, at the first opportunity that 

“it got, it introduced a qualification fo its observation. 
In- Re the Kerala Educational Bill 1957 (1959 SCR 
995) it observed: 


| Nevertheless, in determining the scope and ambit of the 
Fundamental Rights relied on by or on behalf of any person 
or body, the court may not entirely ignore these Directive 
Principles of State Policy laid down in Part IV of the Consti- 
tution but should adopt the principle of harmonious construc- 
tion and should attempt to give effect to both as much as 
possible. 


Hegde, J., in his lectures on Directive Principles of 


State Policy, observed: 

Whether or not a particular mandate of the Constitution is 
enforceable by court, has no’ bearing on the importance of 
that mandate. The Constitution contains many important 
mandates which may not be enforceable by the courts of law. 
That does not mean that those Articles must run subsidiary to 
the chapter of Fundamental! Rights ... It would be wrong to 
say that those positive mandates, that is the positive mandates 
contained in the Directive Principles, are of lesser significance 
than the mandates under Part III. 


Justice Hegde further observed that it had fo be 
emphasised again and again that no part of the Con- 
stitution was more important than Part IV containing 
the Directive Principles and to ignore them would be 
tantamount to ignoring the substance provided for in 
the Constitution, and the hopes held out to the nation 
and the very ideals enshrined in our Constitution. In 
1970, in Chandra Bhawan Boarding v. State of 
Mysore, Justice Hegde (it seems obiter) observed, 
“While rights conferred under Part UI are funda- 
mental, the Directives under Part IV are fundamental 
in the governance of the country. We see no conflict 
on the whole between the provisions contained in Part 
III and Part IV. They are complementary and supple- 
mentary to each other ... --- The mandate of the’ 
Constitution is to build a welfare society in which 
justice, social, economic and political, shall inform 
all institutions of our national life, and aspirations 
aroused by the Constitution will be belied if the 
minimum needs of the lowest of our citizens are not 
met. Again, in Keshavanand, Mathew, J, observed, 
“In building a just social order, it is sometimes im- 
perative that the Fundamental Rights should be 
subordinated to the Directive Principles.... The 
economic goals have a contestable claim for priority 
over ideological ones on the ground that excellence 
comes only after existence. It is only if men exist that 
there can be fundamental rights.” In Narinder Prashad 
v. State of Gujarat, a case which came up after the 
25th Amendment, Goswami, J, observed: 
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No right in an organised society can be absolute. Enjoyment 
of one’s rights must be consistent with the enjoyment of rights 
also by others. Where in a free play of social forces it is not 
possible to bring about voluntary harmony, the state has to 
step in to set right the imbalance and there the Directive 
Principles, although not enforceable, have a definite and posi- 
tive role, introducing an ‘obligation upon the state under 
Article 37 in making laws to regulate the conduct of men and 
their affairs. 

It appears that the Supreme Court was settling down 
to the view that if Parliament passed a law giving 
effect to Directive Principles in clauses (b) and (c) 
of Article 39; Article 14,19 and 31 would not be 
allowed to stand in the way. But now Minerva Mills 
(1980-3-SCC-625) lays down that the Supreme Court 
is not prepared to go beyond the position that only 
Directive Principles contained in Clauses (b) and (c) 
of Article 39 can prevail over Fundamental Rights. 
Chandrachud, C. J., repeats what the Supreme Court 
has said earlier that Fundamental Rights are “‘trans- 
cendental’’, “inalienable”, and “primordial” and 
once again subscribes to the natural laws philosophy 
of laissez-faire. Lip service to the togetherness of 
Fundamental Rights and Directive Principles is paid, 
but it is asserted that the goals laid down by the 
Directive Principles cannot be allowed to be achieved 
if that would meafi abolition of the aims laid down 
in Part III of the Constitution. Then comes out the 
argument of fear: 

If the discipline of Article 14 is withdrawn and if immunity 
from the operation of that Article is conferred, not only on 
laws passed by Parliament but on laws passed by the State 
legislatures also; the political pressures exercised by numeri- 
cally large groups can tear the country asunder by leaving it to 
the legislature to pick and choose favoured areas and favourite 
classes for preferential treatment. 

In the opinion of the learned judge, if togetherness 
of, or harmony between, Fundamental Rights and 
Directive Principles cannot prevail, then Funda- 
mental Rights are to prevail. The fundamental ques- 
tion ignored in the laissez-faire era by the US 
Supreme Court continued to be by-passed by our 
Supreme Court in the welfare era of the 20th century 
despite the Constitutional Commitment to establish a 
Socialist Democracy based on equality of status and 
equality of opportunity to secure life with dignity for 
all citizens of India. The basic question before the 
nation is,.in the words of Bhagwati, J.,: 

The object of the Fundamental Rights is to protect indivi- 
dual liberty, but can individual liberty be considered in isol- 
ation from the -socio-economic structure in which it is to 
operate? There is a real connection between individual liberty 
and the shape and form of the social and economic structure 
of society. Can there be any ‘individual liberty at all for the 
large masses of people who are suffering from want and pri- 
vation and who are cheated out of their individual rights by 
the exploitative economic system? Would their individual 
liberty not come in conflict with the liberty of the socially 
and economically more powerful class and in the process, 
get mutilated or destroyed? It is axiomatic that the real “ 
controversies in present-day society are not between power 
and freedom but between one form of liberty and another. 
Under the present socio-economic system, itis the liberty of 


- the few which is in conflict with the liberty of the many. The 


Directive Principles, therefore, impose an obligation on the 
state to take positive action for creating socio-economic con- 
ditions in which there will be an egalitarian social order with 
social and economic justice for all, so that individual liberty 
will become a cherished value and the dignity of the individual 
a living reality, not only for afew privileged persons but for 
the entire people of the country, It will thus be seen that the 
Directive Principles enjoy a very high place inthe constitu- 
tional scheme and it is only in the framework of the socio- 
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economic structure envisaged in the Directive Principles that 
‘the Fundamental Rights are intended to operate, for it is only 
then they can become meaningful and significant for the mil- 
lions of our poor and deprived people who do not have even 
the bare necessities of life and who are living below the poverty 
level. 


The most bizarre aspect of Indian jurisprudence is 
that Indian jurists and judges continue to subscribe to 
the outmoded dogma of analytical school that there 
cannot be any duties which do not have correspond- 
ing rights. That this has never been so, is ignored. 

Consequent to the Minerva Mills decision the 
following questions arise: 

1. It is asserted that since the Fundamental Rights 
confer corresponding duties and that the Directive 
. Principles confer no enforceable rights, the Directives 
are not fundamental notwithstanding Article 37 laying 
down that these Principles ‘‘are nevertheless funda- 
mental in the governance of the country”. Does it 
mean that the Directive Principles of State Policy 
cannot be the legal rules or norms of conduct impos- 
ing an obligation on the state, or on individuals, un- 
less corresponding enforceable rights are conferred on 
some other person or authority? Can’t obligations 
exist prior to and independently of the mechanism of 
enforcement? 

2. Does the clothing of Fundamental Rights with 
a sacrosanct character, inviolability and’ immutability 

VOYAGER 
(Continued from page I2) — 

of the Moon’s curved surface but the measurements 
of Titan’s surface temperature, its atmospheric pres- 
sure and the depth. and coustituents of the atmos- 
phere could very well give us the clue to a kind-of 
situation, where according to Dr. Carl Sagan, the 
world-famous astrophysicist, it may be “a place 
where complex organic-molecules, the substance’ out 
of which life might be made, have been produced by 
thousands of millions of years of organic chemistry 
and are not being destroyed very fast.”’.Be that as it 
may, Titan emerges from the recordings of Voyager I 
as “a world in deep freeze where clouds of liquid 
nitrogen droplets on a. largely nitrogen atmosphere 
produce oceans of liquid nitrogen at the moon’s icy 
surface.” (Science News, American Center, Calcutta, 
dated 17.11.80). 

In addition to such compounds as acetylene and 
methane, Voyager’s infra-red spectrometer detected a 
compound whose spectrum corresponds to that of 
hydrogen cyanide. ““This is very important”, com- 
mented Rudolf Hanel of the Goddard Space Flight 
Center, because hydrogen cyanide has been consider- 
ed the building block for more complex organic 
molecules. But “temperatures in thé lower regions 
are in the range of. liquid nitrogen,” therefore, 
according to Hanel, “‘no one should expect any living 
creature there on Titan.” 

Voyager I will give us further information till the 
first week of December when it will have left the 
world of Saturn and race towards the stars. We will 
receive no further information from it but by the 
time it crosses our solar system at the end of this 
century, if it is intercepted by other intelligent beings 
in other planets round other alien stars, they will 
find within Voyager I a complete recording of our 
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not amount to denying rights and social justice to 
millions of our people, and thus effectively, albeit in 
a clandestine manner, prevent the state from carrying 
out the socio-economic revolution — the prime goal 
of the Indian Constitution? 

3. Assuming judicial review as an adjunct of the 
basic structure of the Constitution, should not the 
judicial review power be confined to finding out 
whether there is a direct nexus ‘bétween giving effect 
to the Directive Principles and the law passed by the 
legislature, and, in matters of social and economic 
legislation, should not the doctrine of judicial self- 
restraint prevail? 

The Minerva mills majority decision has thrown a 
new challenge. The evolution of Socialist Jurispru- 
dence under the Indian Constitution compels a 
reversal of the majority view.refusing to give primacy 
to the Directive Principles over Fundamental Rights 
even by an amendment of the Constitution. 

The majority view in the Minerva Mills case has 
tried to put the clock back. It requires a full debate 
on the fundamentals of our constitutional com- 
mitments to end poverty, degradation and depriva- 
tion flowing from exploitation in every form. 

We cannot resist for long the march towards a 
genuinely socialist India; otherwise democracy will 
have no meaning. (Concluded) D 





conditions on Earth, the story of our civilisation and 
the exact location of our little planet Earth in the 
family of planets of our star, the Sun. 

In a fitting climax to a kaleidoscope tour through 
Saturn’s moons and rings, Voyager I zipped through 
a clear place in Saturn’s ring plane. The dramatic 
crossings of the rings took place at 05.45 GMT 
November 13 (11.15 IST) after an ‘unprecedented 14 
hours in space in which the spacecraft gave earth- 
viewers a grand-stand view of seven other Saturnian 
moons — Phoebe, Tethys, Mimas, Enceladus, Dione 
and Rhea and that of Saturn itself. 

This is an entirely new and a strange world which 
man has never seen before. Without going into any 
further details, and some of which will extend man’s 
horizon of knowledge to an extent not fully estimable 
yet, we can only say at this stage that science has 
revealed to us through the Saturnian moons and 
rings a world which has not changed much since the 
very birth of our solar system itself. Whether Saturn’s 
moons and rings hold the key to the solution of the 
riddle of our origin, not of the universe but of our 
tiny solar system compared to the whole universe, is 
a matter for the near future. 

It will be interesting to note in passing that those 
devotees who worship the ‘sani thakur’, the saturn 
god on Saturdays to obviate evil and accidents, 
would do well to ponder over these new facts and 
events which the marvels of American science have 
brought to us. Our heartiest congratulations go to 
the scientists and all scientific workers of the USA, 
their present achievements can only be compared to 
that historic landing of men on the Moon. 
| Come, my friends, it’s not too late 

To seek a newer world 
And to sail beyond the sunset 
And the baths of all the Western stars. 0 
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Bz since Indian society is unfortunately what it is, 
the Congress what it was, and Indian history 
having gone the way it had, can we make sense of 
what happened? Paradoxically, the problem of Nehru 
is not part of our past; it is part of our present. 
Understanding Nehru’s system is necessary to measure 
continuities and differences with subsequent ones. We 
need understand Nehru in order to know what our 
system is today, and what to use a romantic language 
are its possibilities of renewal.44 
I think two paradoxes stand out in Nehruw’s career 
— the paradox of his youth, and the paradox of his 
maturity. The first paradox is to explain the curious 
combination of views Nehru exhibited as a radical 
leader of the Congress opposition or what could have 
been a Congress opposition. Of course, we shall 
simplify. There are shifts of inflexion and emphasis 
inside the structure of his early radicalism at times, 
which we shall ignore. How is it that he constantly 
‘expresses support for the USSR, has a more friendly 
attitude towards international Communism than 
other nationalists, but works at cross purposes with 
Indian Communists? Is this simple inconsistency, or- 
can we straighten it out as consistency of some other 
kind? Was his position a social democratic ora 
fabian one? Or, as is sometimes alleged, orthodox 
Marxist?45 A second set of paradoxes would arise 
after independence, between his socialist rhetoric and 
bourgeois policies, his domestic and foreign initiatives. 
‘Two features of Nehru’s ideology stand out in 
relief against the commonplace nationalism of other 
Congress leaders. First is his international perspec- 
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tive, the second his emphasis on,socialism. 
Nationalist movements in the early twentieth 

century were usually inward looking. This was hardly 

surprising though. Nationalist ideologies usually 


`- started out from a defensive cultural chauvinism, as 


an inward mental armour against the insulting domi- 
nant chauvinism of the imperialist. Against the 
colonialists’ claim that before the telegraph came 
Indians were savages, the nationalists said that they 
might not have had the telegraph, but they represen- 
ted a civilisation that was tangibly superior to the 
European in other terms. An incidental peculiarity of 
Indian nationalism was to claim that every single dis- 
covery of European rationalism was borrowed from 
early Indian culture. Early nationalists concentrated 
on cultural symbols internal to their civilisation. 
International contacts were vaguely seen as a source 
of colonialism; the nationalists therefore developed a 
highly insular attitude. Let the world mind its 
worries, let us concentrate on our freedom. A nation- 
alist was likely to grow into this attitude spontan- 
eously. 

Nehru defined his personal stand against them. He 
was the national movement’s rare rationalist, and 
internationalist. But his internationalism, was, to 
parody his own words, not of the vague humanitarian 
type, but of the scientific economic sort. In both 
these, his socialism and his international vision, 
Nehru benefited from his acqaintance with Marxism. 
It was surely his familiarity with the Marxist argument 
in Europe which made him understand, in contrast to 
the indifference in the Congress over such distant 
issues, that imperialism formed a total world-wide 
economic structure. Successful fight against imperia- 
lism was an indignant rejection of those who have 
enslaved your nation. It is a struggle against this 
structure; and this was conditional on understanding 
the inner logic of its construction. To see colonialism 

„as a merely racial phenomenon was to miss the point. 
One must see it structurally. Nehru’s internationalism 
was a recognition of the imperialist structure. This is 
what imparted the concrete and structural content to 
Nehru’s internationalism, in contrast to, Tagore’s 
vague, sentimental and abstract variety. An average 
Congress leader would regard events in Spain or in 
Czechoslovakia as irrelevant rumbles from a distant 
political battlefield. Nehru saw them as integral parts 
of a chain of events happening inside a world imperi- 
alist structure which affected India. They happened 
the way they did because of its specific capitalistic 
character; and by their happening, they modified its 
frame, and altered the chances and possible structure 
of events that were to come. 

This was the aspect’ of Marxist theory which, not 
unstructurally, influenced Nehru most deeply. On 
other aspects of Marxist theory, and particularly about 
Communist practice his response was more hesitant. 
On questions of internal social reconstruction, and 
the path of socialism, Nehru was closer to the Social 
democrats than to the Communists. “‘Marxist” is a 
vague term. Social democrats also use Marxist cate- 
gories and a certain reading of the general Marxist 
view of history. They accept the orthodox Commu- 
nist analysis about much of the past course of capi- 
talist society. They disagree about its perfectability, 
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. and its eventual future. - 
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Anyway, the Marxist theory of imperialism was 


likely to appeal to Nehru’s temperament for several - 


other reasons. As an-aristocratic youth, untroubled 
by politics, he too believed in a naive form of libera- 
lism. Like others hė too travelled’ through the inevi- 
table disillusionment with liberal ideology. To colon- 
ial intellectuals drawn from aristocratic backgrounds, 
liberalism initially appeared as the natural ‘and 
obviously reasonable ideological position. Their loca- 
tion in a colonial society however rendered this more 
complex.’ They were sent on their routine pilgrimages 
to Western educational metropolises. Severe dis- 
appointment awaited them there. Liberalism appeared 
to them a deeply self-contradictory theory. English 
liberalism had not gone much beyond Mill’s consider- 
ate ambivalence on the colonies. Mill had felt that 


` logically a regime that was repressive . abroad -must 


tend to be'less democratic at home. Still an implicit 


_racialist assumption that eastern nations had not 
become adult prevented any dissent against colonia- . 


lism~Colonial peoples were not mature-to give. them. 


the heavy responsibilities of self-government. By ideo- . 


logical pronouncements, : England had been holding 


sher colonies with the utmost reluctance since'the turn 


of the century, not for profit, but as.a moral responsi- 
bility. : | 

' To intelligent colonial intellectuals: this appeared 
much less obvious than to the English liberals. They 
concluded that the liberal theory of self-government 
was deeply hypocritical. During ‘Mills times, the 


‘colonies were relatively calm. And although English 


radicals were not prepared to give up colonies they 
were willing to discuss reforms for their generally 
well-behaved subjects. During Nehru’s youth, the 
colonies: were: in flames, and utilitarian -solicitousness 
receded in exact proportion to colonial -self-assertion. 
Indiscipline, it was felt, should not be rewarded with 
reforms — a language that inevitably filtered into the 
discussions: because , of the British Government’s. 
gratuitous assumption of the office of the school- 
master. Colonial intellectuals resented this. Any 
self-respecting sensitive person found himself in an 
ideological crisis. On the abstract level of values, he 
would generally agree with liberals, or, in Nehru’s 
case, with Social democrats: On the concrete pro- 


blem of colonies, he would not. European Social 


democrats were ‘little better than liberals on the 


colonial problem. -Just the obverse of this would be 


true of his relation with the Communists. At the 
abstract level of values, he may disagree with them 


violently. On the colonial issue, they were likely to, 


be his only allies, the only consolation on this liberal 
desert. Qúite a number of colonial students came 
back from the British Universities converted to Com- 


' munism. The secret of this anomaly lay less in the 


magnetic personality of R- Palme Dutt, 
structure of objective relations. roy 

Of course it would be unfair to stop at this. This 
may, have been the root of Nehru’s interest. in 
Marxism, but he went much farther.46 He did not 
merely contract.a few -concepts from .Marxism. He 
did independently use thém to prepare his.own trajec- 
tory within the Congress. This was his most distin- 
guished period as an intellectual of radical nationa- 


but in this 
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lism. At the time of the rise of Fascism one is struck 


. by the great ideological cleavage between Nehru’s 


concern at every turn of the European situation and 
his lucid intelligence about the common destiny of the 
whole mankind, and the insensitive ignorant callous- 
ness of. other: Congress leaders. .Gandhi actually 
advised the Poles to offer passive resistance against 
German invasion. ‘Nehru alone was deeply disturbed. 
by the rise of Fascism, and among the few who could 
see- what it meant historically, precisely because he 
took a structural view of events, measuring: the 
significance of each occurence by its logical and 
historical significance, not in terms of its distance in 
miles from home. This period brought out the best 
in Nehru. The historical situation provided a perfect 
stage for his limited acceptance of. Marxism, his 
aesthetic (and therefore vague) objection to capitalist 
relations, his romantic energy,. his keen sense of viola- 
tion of humanity by Fascist barbarity.. The immense 


insensitivity-of Gandhi, the ignorant complacence ‘of 
the Congress leadership all set him off from the rest. . 


These were his bést days. Never ‘again would his 
critical, radical instincts be stirred so-deeply. He 


would never come so close to the Marxists.” 


Sudden turns in situations were to disrupt this con- 
vergence. 
the Communists characterised it as imperialist, a step 


that tended to go against the entire tenor of the anti- . 


fascist movement. Three years later, the CPI started 
on its course of the People’s War line, alienating itself 


‘from the 1942 Quit India movement. The diverging 


trajectories of .Nehru’s politics and of the Marxists’ 
would come nearer only for a time before indepen- 
dence to diverge once more. (To be Continued) O 
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44. People like Professor Rajni Kothari and Romesh Thapar, 
who are critical of the present regime share this illusion of a 
“renewal”, Cf. “Agenda for India’, Seminar, Annual Num- 
ber 1980. r l f 

45. In Nehru’s own writings this question is never asked in 
this direct form, and never answered. Tradtitonalist Congress- 
men haye underplayed this comparatively radical aspects of- 
the-younger Nehru, for reasons of their own. Some Marxists 
have however suggested that he was more of an orthodox 
Marxist than is commonly thought. 

46. One should not take a derisory or patronising attitude 
towards Nehru’s early radicalism for this reason. We still find 
a modern, caricatured version (also:more Marxianised) of this 
quite often, Upper middle class students still visit Western 
universities for acquiring the icing on top of their education. 
Those of them who were not unduly troubled by poverty and 
Human degradation in India, regularly turn into fire breathing 
radicals in their sojourn abroad. -Social inquality tends to 
appear quite reasonable when you view it from above, when it 
works in your favour, when it seems to confirm by social 
reward your unmistakable superiority in intelligence and ability, 
But, alas, in a world of imperialism, the top layer of the 
colonial pyramid is near the bottom of the metropolitan scale. 
The upper middle class student cannot make sense of his 


At the outbreak of the Second World War. 


incomprebensible fall in social estimation. ‘What a funda- . 


mental change in your world view can be brought about by 
an insulting English shopkeeper, or an American waitress! 
They provide the key to historical materialism to future aca- 
demics and bureaucrats. The student instantly realises his 
solidarity with the wretched of the earth — at least “for the 
time,” The only catch is that since such an entry into historical 
materialism is basically-a personal grouse historically genera- 
lised, it tends to be susceptible to equally personal solutions. 
It-must be seen that in Nehru’s case, his conversion to politics 
led to a practice that he considered proper to it.@ 
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Over | 


Tagore Primer - 
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read with interest ithe article “Storm 

over Tagore Primer” by A Teacher 
(Mainstream, November 1, 1980). The 
concluding remarks that the Marxists 
were closer to the Marx brothers and 
not to Karl Marx was. not particularly 
funny. The Left Front surely has some 


sense of responsibility and the people ` 


entrusted with the job of effecting 
changes in the primary syllabus are not 
just a bunch of cretins, It is not the 
policy of the Left Front Government to 
belittle Tagore and make machines out 
of men. Besides, the new primer has 
not even been published — how can one 
jamp to conclusions at this stage? 

It should not be forgotten a Com- 
Inittee was Set up in 1974 to find out if 
suitable changes had become necessary 
in the field of primary education with 
the Principal of Vishwabharati Binoy 
‘Bhavan as President. The Committee 
got down to serious work only in 1977 
when the Left Front had come to power. 
The Government tried to rope in as 
many teachers’ organisations as possible 
to be actively associated with the Com- 
mittee, The Committee itself sent out 
public notices through the newspapers 
inviting enlightened views from people 
interested in and involved with educa- 
tional problems. All such views were 
collected and given due importance. 
` Tagore’s Sahaj Path admittedly, 
abounds in lyrical outbursts and the 
authentic rural scenes are described with 
å wealth of imagination and compas- 
sion. That is not where the shoe pin- 
ches, It is merely that Tagore’s primer 
` does not fulfil the requirements of a 
work-book for children and is not com- 
prehensive enough to help the child to 
get to grips with the alphabet. The 
letters of the alphabet along with rele- 
vant coloured illustrations or pictures 
that the child can colour would help the 
child to retain whatever he learns as he is 
doing something positive which is asso- 
ciated with his leatning. This is a tech- 
nical problem that the primary teachers 
have come up against in the course of 
imparting instruction and applies chiefly 
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to Sahaj Path, Part J. To a certain 
degree Hashikhusi used to fulfil this 
need. It might be interesting to note 
that in Vishwabharati both Sahaf Path 
and Hashikhusi are used simultaneously 
in Class I. 

The Left Front is particularly keen to 
educate all those children from the 
villages who ceme from impoverished 
homes where for obvious reasons there 
is not a gleam of education. Its policy 
is to keep children in the age group 6-11 
for five years continuously at school, by 
inducing them to feel that the syllabus 
and books prescribed for them are 
colourful and have the capacity to hold 
théir attention. It is just possible that 
these children would one day take their 
books home and show their illiterate 
parents what interesting facts they have 
discovered and so once their involve- 
ment becomes an accepted fact, the 
entire process of primary education 


. Meant to uplift the masses would receive 


a sort of blood transfusion. The whole 
ideais to bring out a more simplified 
primer which will grip the children’s 
attention by giving them something to 
do as weli as helping them to learn the 
alphabets with relevant illustrations, I do 
not see how party politics or ulterior 
motives come into this. 

Incidentally, English has been taught 
through this method all these years very 
effectively, It is sad to see a whole bat- 
talion of intellectuals jumping down the 
Government’s throatin a fit of pique, 
without giving it a chance to explain its 
position. ( wonder if Tagore would have 
appreciated the frenzied attempts by 
a group of soi-disant upholders of ‘the 
cause to cock a snook at the Left Front 
and behave so churlishly in a matter 
which requires patience and a good deal 
of clear thinking. 

Samir Mukerjee 
Calcutta 


REPLY BY A TEACHER 


Y 

am grateful to Samir Mukherjee for 

enlightening us on many details in bis 
letter in reply to my article on the 
Tagore primer Sahaj Path published in 
Mainstream (November 17, 1980). 

He tells us that a Committee with the 
Principal of Benoy Bhavan, Viswa 
Bharati had “got down to serious work 
in 1977” along with the representatives 
of various teachers’ organisations. 
Would this have been possible to know 
if “a whole battalion of intellectuals” 
had not intervened? Besides, we still do 
not know who the other members of the 
Commitiee are, Incidentally, these 
intellectuals whom Mukherjee does not 
hesitate to call “a group of soi-disant 
upholders of the cause to cock a snook 
at the Left Front etc etc” include 
distinguished personalities like Sushovan 
Sarkar; Ravindra Kumar Das Gupta, 
Sukumar Sen, Gopal Haldar, Nihar 
Ranjan Ray and others who do not 
need any Introduction to the rest of the 
country as outstanding teachers and 
top ranking academics, and whose voice 


~ 


no Government with any sense of ies- 
ponsibility must ignore. 

Mukherjee claims that’ this Com- 
mittee had sent out “public notices 
through the newspapers inviting enlight- 
ened view from people interested in and 
Involved with educational problems,” Jt 
is the misfortune of not only my humble 
self but also of many others not to have 
come across any such notices. One 
wonders which newspapers might have 
carried these notices. One also wonders 
if the academic world of Calcutta were 
not Vigilant as it usually is, whether the 
Tagore primer would not have been 
scratched off the syllabus on the quiet 
and the new primer with the Left Front 
certificate introduced in secret without 





It’s Routine There 


Sarodag (Rohtas); On a cold 
moontess night last week six armed 
policemen, guided by a local mioney- 
lender raided this tiny Bihar village 
nestled in the hilly jungles and beat 
up poor Adivasis, molested more 
than 10 women and allegedly raped 
at least two of them, 


After this violent orgy, the police- 
men went on to eat a midnight 
dinner of chicken and rice, and slept 
weli. When they left the village next 
moring, they took two Adivasis 
with them, having implicated them 
In an Old dacoity case, 


Such monstrous misuse of police 
power Is nothing rare in this totally 
isolated area, It would have gone 
unnoticed, but fora chance visit by 
some journalists, 


“In fact, Baghpat-type incidents 
occur every week in every village. 
But there is nobody to even take 
note of them, not to talk of organis- 
mg a protest,” said a social worker 
of Adhoura block, 


* 


The workers of the Banwasi Seva 
Kendra also carry out surveys on 
the demography and economy of the 
area, 


One such survey of 303 familics 
in 30 villages showed in 1978 that 
the families owed Rs 78,161 in cash 
and 247 quintals of food-grain to 
various money-lenders, Even afler 
repaying Rs 12,812 in cash and 497 
quintals in foodgrain, the families 
still owed Rs 85,301 in cash and 497 
quintals of foodgrain, A total of 123 
acres of land was in mortgage 


The difference in the total loan 
amount and the amount repayable 
is explained as interest. And, the 
villagers are not gozd accountants. 


_For six months in a year, many 
villagers virtually survive on grass 
and roots. 


P » . - 
— Sudip Mazumdar, reporting in 


Sunday Standard, November 
23, 1980. 
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-A full range of high-speed, high-precision industri | 
sewing and stitching machines from GDR. are now avaliable | 
(against Rupee Payment and/or under Open Generat Licence. } : 
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Goutie Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines, minesi a: 
chain-stitch Machines, overlock and Safety-Stitem : 
Sewing Machines, Clothes Fashioning Machines, 
Prossing Machines, Garment Presses. 


_.A, yatiaty of sophisticated modern equipment 
fer clothing and leather industry manufactured By 
world famous companies like ALTIN, CLAES sag 
othors ara now made availsbie to Gammes 
Industry tea india. 
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TE ee MAINSTREA: 


the knowledge of the public, Though 
Mukherjee is annoyed with me and 
others for “jumping to conclusions 
before the new primer has been publish- 
ed’’, there is ample reason for our con- 
-cern when bits of new information pours 
: gut almost every day. To our shock, we 
find a veteran leader of CPI(M) in his 
statement, according to the widely-read 
Bengali daily Jungentar, (November 14, 
1980) is supposed to have said that the 
Left Front Government is only imple- 
menting the decision of the previous 
(Congress) Government that had found 
' Sahaj Path unsuitable for children and 
hence had set up a Committee which 
was only reconstituted by the present 
Left Front Government. Must the 
CPI(M) uphold the wrong decision of 
. the Congress Government and upset the 
syllabus introduced in 1969 which includ- 
ed Saliaj Path by its own Education 
Minister, the late Satyapriya Ray? : 

Inspite -of Mukherjee’s eloquent 

defence of the Left Front Government’s 
-move to replace the Tagore primer I am 
not convinced of the correctness of its 
attitude towards the primer nor of its 
basic approach to the children’s educa- 
tion as reflected in the many statements 
by the authorities’and also: in Samir 
Mukherjee’s letter. To quote Mukherjee 
“Tagore’s primer does not fulfil the 
requirements of a workbook”. Of course 
it does not. It was never meant to be a 
workbook written on the lines of English 
workbooks which Mukherjee appreciates 
so much as to have gone to the length 
of saying that “English has been taught 
dll these years so effectively.” I reserve 
my opinion as a teacher. I leave it to 
the readers of Mainstream to find out 
how “effective” the teaching of English 
in the lower classes of average Bengali 
schools in West Bengal has been. 

Mukherjee is. confusing a ‘primer’ 
with a ‘workbook’. One gives youa 
taste in literature and language, the 
other is meant for drilling. He also 
complains that Sahaj Path is “ not com- 
prehensive enough to help the child to 
get to grips with the alphabet”. Here he 
refers to Sahaj Part-I. In my article, { 
had ‘exhaustively quoted from Sahaj 
Path-Ii,§to which he has practically no 
answer to offer. It was beyond my 
conception that such complaint could 
have at all cropped up with Book I. It 
is not possible in a letter to explain all 
the basic concepts of a’child’s education. 
I recommend to him to go through the 
articles recently written by Dr. Ravindra 
Kumar Das Gupta, published in Jugan- 
tar and by Dr, Sukumar Sen in Ananda 
Bazar Patrika. 

This controversy has definitely achiev- 
ed a positive result as it has urged our 
revered teachers to explain with patience 
the different nuances of Tagore’s words 
and, sentences which will enlighten our 
teaching community if not our ciosed- 
minded friends in office. 

As for Mukherjee’s statement that 
«this is a technical problem that the pri- 
mary teachers have come up against’, it 
would be incorrect to suggest that our 
teachers of Class I and IJ should hunt 
for “exercises” for children of six and 
seven. It is hard to believe that 
the illustrations of Nandalal Bose 
fail to convey any meaning to our 
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teachers, if they ask for “illustrations 
or pictures that the child can colour.” 
With humility I submit that the modern 
world has long ago rejected the back- 
dated idea of providing an outline to be 
filled in and coloured by children Let 
the children be given colours and let 
them dabble in colours; slowly a picture 
will emerge which should not be tam- 
pered with by teachers or parents. A 
child of six has his own world of visions 
which the adult must learn, to under- 
stand. I shudder to think the content of 
the Left Front Government’s proposed 
new primer if Mukherjee’s ideas have 
been incorporated into it. Let us not 
cause further damage to the child’s 
mental expansion. As it is, things are 
still in pretty bad state of affairs. Our 
teachers are yet to be inspired by en- 
lightening views on education. Children 
are still in most schools ‘‘punished’’ and 
‘‘terrorised’’ which are still defended as 
part of discipline when in every civilised 
country children start formal teaching 
at the age of seven or eight. Must we 
burden our children with selections from 
Bankimchandra and Sarat Chandra? 
Instead of spending money in lakhs for 
«new primer’ why not the Left Front 
Government provide every primary 
schoo] with a library which will include 
‘apart from Tagore, juvenile literature 
from the pens of Abanindranath, Suku- 
mar Roy, Jogindra Sarkar, Sukholata 
Rao, Sita Devi, Shanta Devi, Upendra 
Kishore Ray Choudhury, Lila Majum- 
dar, Satyajit Ray and a hest of other 
writers our children’s literature can boast 
of, The teacher can read out from these 
books which will bring joy not only to 
the children but also to the teacher, 
Why must the Left Front Government 
make this a prestige issue? Every branch 
of life is a specialisation, So is children’s 


education. No government can settle 
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these issues with the ‘‘democratic’’ opi- 
nion of politicians. Let the authorities 
provide enlightening materials to the 
teacher. Let the experts in education 
chalk out a guideline which can be cir- 
culated amongst the teachers through the 
Education Department. 

Lastly, was it so very essential to 
“revise” Tagore in the name of demo- 
cratic and “scientific” approach etc 
when hundreds of poorly written text- 
books in almost every class are being 
approved of by the same persons in 
office and when we come across thou- 
sands of children working as domestic 
helps having no opportunity to school- 
ing? Could not every paise be saved to 
do something for these have-nots who 
are deprived of all the facilities of life? 
Herein comes our doubt about the 
“Marxist” approach of our Marxist 
friends, Mukherjee is angry because of 
certain remarks about our Marxist 
friends in office. But Marx himself 
(having a sense of humour which most 
of us unfortunately don’t have) had 
once declared: “Thank God, I am not a 
Marxist!” Had Marx seen the Marx 
Brothers, he might have prescribed 
them, fora change, to the dogmatists 
and doctrinaires claiming to 
Marxists. 

It is time that we all grew up. We 
must preserve and not destroy, learn 
and not wallow in our ignorance. Let 


‘ not the polluted air of Calcutta spread 


, Write to: 
Manager 


The Book Review, 
F-24, Bhagat Singh Market, 
New Delhi-110 001. 


far into the heart of Bengal. The sea is 
not very far from the city. Let the south 
sea breeze of Tagore’s love and under- 
standing of children refresh and purify 
our mind and heart and sweep away all 
that is narrow and infantile in us, 
_ Out of the dreaded load-shedding 
Into eternal light! 

A Teacher 


Calcutta 


‘Before you buy a book, 
buy a copy of 


The Book Review 


Bimonthly 


Annual Subscription: Rs 15 
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Nehru and ‘Public Sector 
(Continued from page’ 10) 


that public investment in crucial areas is a ‘must’ for 
this economy and also the fact that the usual avenues 


for mobilising resources through taxation are getting - 


progressively blocked, for reasons which are partly 
economic, partly administrative and partly political, 
there would appear to be no way out to treating the 
public sector as an engine of accumulation in the years 
to come. This is a dimension of public sector’s func- 
tioning which was insufficiently stressed in the earlier 
years of Indian planning. ae 

-I now turnto the first reason, the question of man- 
ageria! inefficiency.‘ This is no doubt a factor of con- 
- siderable importance. But I believe that it is not 
enough.to point out its existence. -It is also necessary 
to produce a proper analysis of the phenomenon. I 
am not an expert on the problem of organisation be- 
haviour. But from my limited experience and study 


of the problem, I would be inclined to think that our ` 


public enterprises suffer’ from excessive centralisation 
of top appointment decisions, an inadequate structure 


for delegating responsibilities within the organisation, . 


absence of an adequate managerial cadre oriented to- 
wards achieving goals which are supposed to corres- 
pond to the basic objectives of public enterprises. 
Above all, there is the greatest need to recognise that 
the job’ of public . sector managers is entirely profes- 
‘sional in nature, which in today’s context also in- 
volves a high degree of exposure to relevant technical 


processes. 


_ Wam I believe that urgent action is called for in 
these respects without losing undue time, I*hesitate to 
put forward ‘snap’ solutions. They are best left to be 
worked out by a group of specialists. Meanwhile, I 


can only comment on two solutions which have been. 


suggested in certain quarters in fairly recent times. 
One relates to the question of private management 
with public ownership. The implicit idea here is that 
private management is necessarily more efficient. 
There is no clear test of the proposition which has 
been proposed by anybody. There are certainly some 
very Well run private units in the corporate sector. 
They deserve due recognition on their own merits, but 
then equally cleárly therë have been several cases’ of 
very well-run public enterprises. Such a comparison, 
therefore, does not clinch the issue. In order to bring 
‘ about strategic reorientation, one must have sufficient 
evidence that there is a very large reserve of profes- 
sional talent available in the private sector, which can 
. be tapped in large measure by the public sector for 
-* the types of product it produces. Such evidence at 
`. the moment is not available to the best of my know- 
ledge. 
A second suggestion is import liberalisation in 
” regard to capital goods industries. Here, I submit 
that compatibility with the country’s basic objective 
of self-reliance requires that we import suitable 
. designs, if and when necessary, rather than products. 
Furthermore; even here, as Japan’s technological 
policy shows, what is essential is adaptation and evolu- 
tion of designs rather than mere imitation. In fact, 
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+ | India Today, November 19-30, 1980. 


‘one of the points I strongly urge is-that. the public, 


sector should devote sufficient effort to building up 
significant design capabilities in the major sectors of 
industry. In this respect, one hears disquieting reports 
which, if true, do not augur well for the future of 
the country. 


®, 


Returning to Nehra’s ideas on the role of the 
public sector with which I began, there are two major 
developments ‘which make his arguments for the 
public sector even môre compelling today than it 


would otherwise be. Oné relates to the worldwide, 


turmoil on the energy. front. Here, I believe ‘that 
India has to mount very major efforts in regard to 
exploration, development, research and utilisation of 
different forms of energy resources. Our economic 
survival as a growing self-reliant nation significantly 


depends on our success in this area. The other point ' 
is the paramount need of accumulation to which I` 


have already made. reference. In order to prevent 
disparities getting wider amongst classes and regions, 
the public sector will have to be run very efficiently 
as well as profitably, All our policies will have to be 
reoriented bearing these two requirements in mind. 


a- 


Nehru himself was well aware of what this im- `’ 


plies. He said; “When one deals with a plant ‘and 


enterprise where quick decisions are necessary, which 
may make a difference between success and failure, 
the way a government, functions- is not sometimes 


suitable.: I have no doubt that the normal: govern- - 


mental procedure applied to a- public enterprise of 
this kind will lead to the failure of that public eiter- 
prise. Therefore, we have to evolve a system for 
working public enterprises where, on- the one. hand, 
there are adequate checks and protection, and, on the 


other, enough freedom for that enterprise to -work 


quickly and without delay.” 

I believe that these words possess the same amount 
of relevance today as they. had when they’ were 
spoken. Instead of wasting much time and energy on 
relatively sterile debates, it is towards evolving such 
a viable framework that al! our efforts. should be 
devoted. For, as Nehru added, we shall ‘all be ulti- 
mately judged by the final results.) 


¢ 





YOGL AS ‘COMMISSAR 


During the 27 months of Janata rule everything was 
allowed to drift and: people thought that things would 
improve with the return of Mrs Gandhi, But that has 
not happened because there is no discipline... 

In my opinion, if production increases by handing 
4$ over railways, civil aviation, power generation and steel 
production to the private sector, then it should be done 
immediately,... oc = oa l 

I feel that foreign companies should be allowéd to 
have 49 per cent shares. The remaining 51 per cent can 
-be given to the Indian private sector.... 

Besides a strong government, there should be a 
temporary ban on strikes by labour forces in this country, |- 
but their just demands should be accepted. During the 
Emergency, production ‘rose because strikes were not 
permitted. Prices of various commodities came down 
and they were easily . available. Look at the situation 
now, Cement and steel are not available even at higher 

prices. Everything is in a mess, f 
—Swami Dhirendra Brahmachari in: interview to 
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“The primary objective of our 
integrated Rural Development programme 
has been to improve agricultural 
productivity ali round.” 


— 7, Thomas, Chairman, Hindustan tever Limited. 


l Among Hindustan Lever's Company initiated an For the people of Etah jt n 

; diverse range of suppliers are experiment—an Integrated Rural a little less of the care, a | 
the farmers of Etah in U.P. But Development programme in more of the jay. 
the Company's relationship with Etah. Using its technical and it is relationships like 
them extends far beyond the organisational sxilfs, Hindustan with suppliers and the trac 
sphere of milk supplies, Lever helped improve agricultural with consumers and emolc 

Realising that the only way productivity in the area by that make Hindustan Leva: 

to increase milk output was to almost 30% in two years. what it is: A company of 
get involved in the total area of And this got reflected in people going from strengt! 
agricultural productivity, the increased milk output as well. strength, 
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ji HINDUSTAN LEVER LIMITED 
am A company of people 
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' The Blind and the Deaf 


HE good earth of Bihar gave birth to 

. Buddha and Ashok, in ancient times. 
Its soil was sanctified by the blood of 
Birsha' Munda and Khudiram Bose, mar- 
tyred in the battle for freedom against 
foreign rule. Bihar gave the Republic of 
India its first President Rajendra Prasad. 

Today night has descended on this very 
same Bihar: behind its prison walls has 
been perpetrated with cold-blooded preci- 
sion the most gruesome crime. Undertrial 
prisoners, thirty-one of them, have been 
blinded by the police — not in the. frenzy 
of a demonstration of its leonine violence, 
but a meticulously prepared exercise — 
ironically named Operation Gangajal — 
carried on over a period of ten months, 
carefully concealed from the public. 

In many parts of the country—particular- 
ly in Andhra, Bihar, and recently in Tamil- 
nadu—youngmen in scores have been shot 
dead by the police under the pretext of 
killing Naxalites in armed encounter. The 
Bihar police have now gone one step fur- 
ther in their terror drive by gouging out the 
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eyes of these undertrial prisoners. This 
heinous crime, committed by the police 
with the knowledge and consent of superior 
officers, was not unknown to the Chief 
Minister of Bihar, not at least in the last 
two months before it was ripped open by a 
courageous press correspondent. 

The Prime Minister expressed her shock 
and agony, although she too did not open 
her mouth until her Government was 
assailed in Parliament. Her loyal protege, 
Jagannath Mishra, has reached a state of 
utter degencration, for he described this’ act 
of pure sadism as having been “socially 
sanctioned’’. He has lost all sense of 
shame, not having even the ordinary 
decency to vacate his office as the Chief 
Minister of Bihar, under whom this horror 
was perpetrated. 

This attempt at returning to medieval 
barbarity is not a mere case of dchumanis- 
ation of the police force as made out by 
the Prime Minister. It brings out the stark 
reality that in this country, we have reach- 
ed a stage where the executive, instead of 





acting as the upholder of law and order, is 
fast turning into an instrument of terror 
for the citizen. In its place, the Supreme 
Court, much maligned as the bastion of 
reaction by many a pseudo-radical in the 
keep of the Establishment, has been com- 
pelled to act as an executive authority in 
defence of democracy: this has been amply 
demonstrated by its prompt intervention 
in the case of these blinded prisoners and 
the arrangement for their medical care. 

This single act of shocking brutality can 
besmirch the fair name of our great coun- 
try in the comity of nations, apart from the 
blatant violation of all accepted norms of 
civilised conduct. The root cause of this 
police barbarity needs to be examined with- 
out delay if democracy has to be saved in 
this country. 

Over the years, particularly since Emer- 
gency, the Government has been run in 
flagrant violation of every code of demo- 
cratic functioning coupled with the instal- 
lation of magnum-size corruption at high 
places, right within the proximity of the 
highest. Side by side, the Government has 
assumed wide powers of arbitrary rule, 
authorising itself to detain citizens without 
trial. 

It is significant that after winning a 
massive majority in Parliament this year, 
the Indira Government has gone in for 
promulgating the so-called National Secu- 
rity Ordinance. This is in a sense a repeti- 
tion of the much-hated MISA which she 
had got passed by Parliament soon after 
her spectacular electoral success in 1971-72. 
Tt was obvious that the Prime Minister, 
being aware of the fact that her election 
promises to the people could not be ful- 
filled, was on both occasions taking pre- 
ventive measures against any mass unrest 
demanding the implementation of those 
very election promises. a 

Ta the day-to-day political functioning 
of her following at different levels, the role 
of the police has become crucial. At 
many places, the mafia, whether at the 
local or the national level, masquerading 
often as youth power, functions by 
illegally assuming executive authority or 
letting loose its own musclemen under 
police protection. In the process, Authority 
has forfeited to a large measure the respect 
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of the police force, which thinks that since 
the ruling coterie uses it for its misdeeds, 
it too can with impunity behave as a terror 
gang against the people. With the legit- 
imacy accorded by arbitrary powers pro- 
vided by such lawless laws as the National 
Security Ordinance and many other pre- 
ventive detention legislations, it is only to 
be expected that the police would be tem- 
pted to go in for unprecedented terror. 

But this terror game is not confined to 
the police. The latest report about the 
torture of two jawans in the Central 
Ordnance Depot — again brought to light 
by another intrepid newsman whose frater- 
nity deserves to be congratulated instead 
of being maligned as is the fashion today 
with the powers that be — makes it abund- 
antly clear that the dangerous contamina- 
tion of violence on the part of the authori- 
ties has touched the Defence establishments 
as well. The bogus explanation trotted 
out by a Lieutenant-General that this was 
merely the upshot ofa drive to catch 
corruption, leads one to suspect that the 
formality of an enquiry may only be a 
means to whitewash the ugly incident. If 
the Government is really serious about 
weeding out corruption in Defence, it has 
to start at the level of the Ministers — at 
least the one lately Minister of State, as 
also the Defence Secretary, and not at the 
level of the jawans left to face third degree 
torture. The stink of the scandal - over the 
Centurion tank spare parts deal is about 
to reach the high heavens. It is time that 
the responsible and the patriotic men at 
the helm of our Defence services intervene 
to stop the rot. 

The searing tragedy of the blinded 
prisoners in Bihar has brought out the 
utter degeneracy of those in authority. 
Those who are ruling today are incapable 
of either seeing the writings on the wall or 
hearing the rumblings around—they seem 
to be themselves blind as well as deaf. 

N.C. 
December 3 


Ss es 
Reminiscences of P.C. Joshi, due to appear 


this week, have had to be held back for want of 

space. They will appear in next week’s 

Mainstream (December 13, 1980). 
ee 
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Indo-Soviet 


Perspective 


ib our contemporary times, when 
the post-war world began with 
a Cold War and there have been 
turbulences like those in Korea 
and Indo-China; a continuously 
festering situation in West Asia, 


` now overshadowed by a war bet- 


ween two non-aligned countries; 
and we are placed in a world in 
which the early ‘stalwarts of non- 
alignment, Nehru, « Nasser, 
Soekarno and Tito, have disap- 
peared bringing in changes, not 
always wholesome, in the coun- 
tries concerned — ‘against such a 
background, it does look miracul- 
ous that the relations between 
India and the Soviet Union should 
have throughout remained steady. 
No crisis has marked this rela- 
tionship; even when some tensions 
were built up over issues like the 
rupee-rouble ratio, these were 
sorted out to mutual satisfaction. 


It is also significant that during l 


the Janata period, there were 
people in power who had previ- 
ously a record of baiting the 
Soviet Union and flirting with 
such disreputable entities in the 
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West as Israel; even they when in 
ofñce tended to demonstrate that 
partisan oratory is one thing but 
imperative of national interests is 
another. Despite a lot of hot air 
about “genuine” non-alignment, 
the Janata Government settled 
down to an understanding of -the 
fact, however grudgingly acknow- 
ledged, that Indo-Soviet relations 
are sustained by a mutuality of 


interests and these interests fall 


not in the arena of academic 
debate but in the arena of practi- 
cal politics, 

Let us look at the guts of these 
relationships. In the world of 
today in which the countries 
holding on to market economy 
are afflicted by recession and 
building tariff barriers under so- 
called protectionism, it is remark- 
able that the trade between India 
and the Soviet Union has steadily 
expanded — from a measly turn- 
over of Rs 1.3 crores in 1953; to 
Rs 43.11 crores by 1958; to 
Rs 304 crores by 1970; to Rs 650 
crores by 1974; to Rs. 1300 crores 
by 1979, and is expected to re- 
cord Rs 1800 crores this year. 

So far as problems of safe- 
guarding our national interests 
are concerned, the broad“ fact 
remains that having in early years 
of Independence been driven from 
pillar to post in search of 
vital requirements of our Defence, 
more specifically in times when 
we were not flushed with foreign 
exchange, it was the Soviet Union 
which assisted us, -just as it was 
that country that helped us to 
build the foundations of. our 
heavy industry. In foreign affairs, 
whenever our national standpoint 
has been assailéd, whether over 
Kashmir or Goa or we have had 


to face crisis with Pakistan, 
Moscow has not hesitated to 
stand by us. The Indo-Soviet 


Treaty only reflects this ever- 
widening base of cooperation bet- 
ween our two countries. 

One need not have to dilate 
upon the very large measure of 
Indo-Soviet cooperation in. large 
areas of vital national interests, in 
science and -technology — in 
energy, in ferrous and non-ferrous 
metallurgy, in space research, in 
atomic energy up, to the supply 
of the most critical element called 
heavy water. 

In all this, many-sided develop- 


_made 


ment of our relationship has taken 
place without a single Soviet sol- 
dier, sailor or airman being 
stationed on our soil or any sus- 
Picion of our having to pay a 
price in contradiction of our 
national interest. Does not wis- 
dom therefore lie in strengthening 
this relationship? 

As we turn to the future of the 
eighties and the nineties and look 
at the critical problems emerging, 
we realise that a non-aligned 
country like India, wishing te 
resume its legitimate role which it 
played in Nehru’s time, cannot 
but find common ground with the 
Soviet Union, and not merely with 
the Soviet Union but a large 
number of countries including 
those in Western Europe in ensur- 
ing that our vital national inte- 
rests lie in the resumption of the 
process of detente, wantonly frac- 
tured by a beleagured President of 
the USA: Whatever noises the in- 
coming President of the USA has 
during his election cam- 
paign, if he is to be at all mindful 
about questions of war and peace, 
he can have no choice but to see 
that an armament race cannot 
bring any comfort, much less any 
assured sense of.security, to any 
country, big or small. In this 
complex situation,. India, together 
with other . non-aligned countries, 
has to play its part, calmly and 
coolly, in reversing all those 
trends and tendencies in the arena 
of international affairs which 
heighten tensions either through 
arms build-up or anarchy in the 
economic sphere in which every 
country trying to solve its pro- 
blems only.ends up by aggravat- 
ing them.. 

President Brezhnev’ s visit to 
New Delhi next week therefore 
comes at one of the crossroads of 
history. India and the world 
either advance step by step to- 
wards the restoration of detente, 
or get plunged into an orgy of 
uncontrolled and reckless rearma- 
ment and economic dislocations. 

The relations between India 
and the Soviet Union have been 
regarded neither by Moscow nor 
by New Delhi as -being exclusive 
in nature. But they do symbolise 
in a divided and distracted world, 
the possibilities of establishing 
long-term relations between coun- 
tries following different ideologies 
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and socio-political systems, never 
claiming to have identical percep- 
tions on diverse issues ranging 
‘from Afghanistan to Kampuchea, 
from Poland to 
coexistence isa word devoid of 
any meaning, or it embodies the 
kind of relationship that India 
has established with the Soviet 
Union. This relationship, if pro- 
perly understood, can provide to 
our country a firm ‘basis even to 
seek to fashion our relationship 
with other countries, be it China 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


The uproar began when Mr Bhu- 
pesh Gupta enquired - from Finance 
Minister R. Venkataraman, while 
raising a supplementary, whether or 
not the house of an “influential lady. 
called Mrs Amteshwar Anand” 
living in Jor Bagh (New Delhi) had 
‘been raided. In case it {was not 
raided by the Income-Tax Depart- 
ment, he wanted to know why it was 
not as, according to his information, 
the lady had accumulated huge 
wealth. 

This remark by the CPI leader was 
resented by the members of the 
ruling party anda number of them 
protested in unison. a 
| The leader of the House, Mr Pra- 

nab Mukherjee, said it was not fair 
-on the part of the member to make 
such “baseless allegations” against a 
person who was not a member of the 
house and could not defend herself 
here. 

Mr A.P. Sharma, Dr Rafiq Za- 
karia and a number of other mem- 
bers supported the leader... 

Mr A. G. Kulkarni, Mr N. P. 


several other Opposition members 


that when he was in the Opposition, 

matters relating to accumulation of 
wealth and collection of commis- 
sion were raised against the family 
members of Mr Morarji Desai and 
Mr Charan. Singh. At that time 
allegations were made against Mr 
Kanti Desai, Mrs Padma Desai, Mrs 
Charan Singh and others (who were 
not members of the House) by the 
now ruling party members. Every- 
thing was fair then but today it was 
“not correct, they remarked. i 
: — Hindustan Times, December 3, 
1980, reporting Rajya Sabha 
proceedings on December 2. 





China. Either’ 


Shahi, Mr Rameshar Singh, and | 


reminded the leader of the House | 


or the USA or indeed anybody 
else. l 

It is time to recall that it was 
Nehru’s constant endeavour to 
translate his concept of non-align- 


ment as one in which India will - 


constantly endeavour to enlarge 
and multiply friendly relations 
with all countries, for he ‘realised 
the truth of our contemporary 
times, that in an age presided 
over by thermonulcear weapons, 
there is no alternative to univer- 
salising efforts towards amity, 
understanding, and cooperation. 
With this perspective, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru as Prime -Minister of 
India undertook his first visit to 
the Soviet Union in 1955. Twenty- 
five years later it is with- the very 
same perspective that India will 


receive Leonid Brezhnev when he . 


comes here next week for the 
first time as the President of the 
Soviet Union. 


NLC, 


Ominous 


Throwback 


INDU revivalism takes gro- 


tesque forms, and the new. 


attempt to revive the horrid prac- 
tice of sati, illegal for 150 years 
now, is one such. It is not diff- 
cult tó guess who are the elements 
behind this latest attack on social 
progress. Nothing can be more 
absurd than the claim that those 
who organised the “Rani Sati” 
procession in Delhi on December 
J and who plan to build a temple 
dedicated to a young woman said 
“to have died on her husband’s 
funeral pyre about 700 years or so 
back, are seeking not to put the 
clock back but only to honour a 
heroic woman and her action. 

There is no need here to trace 
the struggle social reformers—Raja 
Rammohun Roy foremost among 
them — waged to end the evil 
practice which in practical terms 
meant sometimes suicide and 
mostly murder of young girls by a 
society that had more superstition 


than common sense or human 
feeling and in any case had noth- 
ing but contempt for womankind. 
The girl or woman who had lost 
her husband was not considered 
worth being. allowed to live. That’ 
respect for such sordid sentiments 


_ of a bygone age should be sought 


to be revived in the modern era is 
not accidental. It would not be 
hasty judgement to say there is a 
deep-laid conspiracy behind it. A 
recent report of an attempt to give 
a communal twist to inter-religious 
marriages is a grim reminder. that 
enemies of progress are active in- 
our midst. ; s 
Some women’s organisations 
protested, but it is strange that in 
a modern city like Delhi there 
could not be a massive mobilisa- 
tion of citizens to frustrate the 
design to deify a foul and in- 
human. practice which in the- dis- 
tant past claimed the. lives of 


" numerous girls, including innocent 


children who had been married off 
to old or middle-aged men for the 
sake of money. it is atrocious 
that the Government, which had 
foreknowledge of the pian for the 
procession and for building a 


‘temple, failed to act against glori- 


fication of something illegal and 
evil. However, the Prime Minis- 
ter’s unqualified condemnation in 
Parliament on December 3 of the 
revivalist move to glorify sari was 
heartening, and her plea that the 
forces trying to drag India back- 
wards socially must be fought 
jointly by both sides — the ruling 
party and the opposition — calls 
for positive response. There is 
no other way of preserving secul- 
arism in the country. 

Ominously, in recent times 
there have been cases of sati — 
but as a Janata. MP has. pointed 
out, not a single arrest has been 
made. If there has been any 
investigation to find out if the 
offence in such cases was suicide 
or murder, we have not been told 
of the ‘findings, if any. 

_ The point is that there are bigo- 
ted sections that want women to 
be chattels as in the past. Such an 
attitude is not confined to the | 
Hindus, certainly. But the sati 
episode has underlined the danger 
posed to the future of Hindu 
society, and therefore of Indian 
society,. by the obscurantists who 


_ discover various means to deceive 
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the credulous, the gullible and the 
illiterate. So long as it was only a 
question of yogis, tantriks, babas, 
astrologers and the like, we could 
afford to indulge in ridicule des- 

-pite the obvious threat to national 
progress. But in cases like 
attempts to revive murder or 
immolation of women in the name 
of chastity or religion, there is no 
room for a cynical shrug. There is 

“need for collective action to stop 
such nonsense, and it is the 
Government’s duty to take the 
initiative, and of all thinking sec- 
tions to cooperate. 


Such goings-on cannot be seen 
in isolation from crimes against 
women generally, including rape 
and molestation, of which there 
have been plenty of instances in 
recent times and in which even 
sections of policemen have been 
involved in a big way. Dowry 
killings are another ugly face of 
sati admirers. Theirs is an attitude 
of: does it matter how they die? 
The threat is to womanhood; the 
aim is to subvert the Constitu- 
tional guarantee of: equality for 
women. It is not only for women 
to organise themselves against 
such insidious or open assaults; 
men, and particularly youth, must 
organise themselves to snuff out 
such mischief. 


The attack on women — even 
on the basis of any spurious claim 
about “worship” of a long-for- 
gotten woman — must be seen as 
an attempt to reverse the progress 
made by our society over genera- 
tions and‘as a challenge to be met 
by the nation as a whole. 


CNC. 


Delayed 
Discovery 


Hz report that in a village in 

Tamil Nadu 170 “caste 
Hindu” families have held 300 
Harijan families in bondage does 
not come as a surprise. It is only 
a stray: sample of how much we 
have achieved by way of emanci- 
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pation of Harijans in the years 
since Independence, despite swear- 
ing all the time by Gandhiji, 
democracy and secularism. 


According to the report (Siates- 
man, December 1), a study con- 
ducted by the Centra! Government 
into the root causes of the growth 
of “Naxalite” activity in rural 
areas in Tamil Nadu, has shown 
innumerable examples of social 
and economic oppression of the 
poor; according to the study, this 
is what-has led, and is leading, to 
the growth of “Naxalite” activity. 


What is surprising is that this 
should be sought to be presented 
as a discovery. This precisely is 
what many politicians, econo- 
mists, social workers and journa- 
lists have been saying for a long 
time. Bonded labour is only part 
of the problem, though un- 
doubtedly the most repulsive. It 
took the authorities almost three 
decades to recognise this badge of 
shame and -to initiate action to 
free those concerned. What is 
happening to those theoretically 
liberated is another story. And 
despite the official abolition of 
bonded: labour, no one has any 
clear idea of how many are bound 
down to slavery for generations in 
return for a pittance borrowed by 
a generation long dead, a pittance 
that has kept growing in size 
instead of diminishing — the life- 
long labour of bonded families is 
only interest on-that loan of long 
ago. To protest is to invite atro- 
cities by hired hoodlums. And so 
it goes on. The police can hardly 
be expected to feel concerned; 
their patrons are the ones who 
exploit the worker-families. Mean- 
while figures of the total number 
of bonded workers in India vary 
from three lakhs to twenty-three 
lakhs — and the higher figure, 
presumably nearer the mark, is 
itself a guesstimate, not a scientific 
estimate. 


The unscrupulous exploitation 
of rural labour is not something 
peculiar to Tamil Nadu though 
the Centre seems to have develop- 
ed interest in what is going on in 
that-non-Congress(I) State. Talk 
of “Naxalite” activity is a recent 
development in Tamil Nadu. In 
neighbouring | Congress(I)-ruled 
Andhra Pradesh persons who have 
tried to organise the ruthlessly ex- 


ploited,and harassed agricultural 
labourers to demand their Consti- 
tutional rights have for years been 
systematically liquidated in the 
name of “encounters”. And suck 
“encounters” have not beer 
unknown in many other States, 
particularly the northern States. 
Whether the Centre is conducting 
similar studies in those States alsa 
has not been made clear. 


Reports from Bihar in recent 
times, not to speak of Uttar 
Pradesh and others earlier. speak 
of gross atrocities against the 
weakest sections in the rural areas, 
namely landless workers and mar- 
ginal peasants. Many researchers 
have brought out the horrifying 
extent of exploitation of human 
beings, particularly women and 
children. The ‘‘Naxalite™ theory 
is an Obnoxious pretext to hunt 
down and destroy those who pro- 
test against injustice. Police terror 
may help vested interests for a 
time, but nemesis is not far off, 
considering the pace at which 
awakening is taking place among 
the rural masses. If the Left and 
democratic parties become, even 
unwittingly, collaborators of the 
rich farmers in order to take 
advantage of current agitations 
organised by the kulak lobby, no 
doubt a different leadership will 
emerge from the ranks of the 
oppressed and exploited. No one 
can destroy a historical factor by 
merely calling it ““Naxalism’’ and 
condemning it on the strength of 
a word. 


What is termed “bonded labour” 
in law represents the worst-off 
segment of the rural population. 
Practically all labour, except the 
fully organised and militant sec- 
tions in urban areas. is bonded 
labour. It is well to understand in 
time that the chains that bind 


. them will be broken to pieces, 


whatever the attitude of Govern- 
ment or political parties now. 


C N.C. 





Next Week 


Mainstream will carry Dr A.H.H. 
Abidi’s article on “Arab Attitudes 
towards Iran-Iraq War”. 





Politics 

and 

Economics 

of 

Farm Agitations 


BALRAJ MEHTA 


T: rapidly spreading farmers’ agitations, which 
have been characterised in many quarters as an 
assertion of “peasant power” on a grand scale, seem 
likely to transcend purely economic implications in 
terms of the specific demands, in themselves of a 
wide-ranging nature, that they have thrown up. They 
may indeed touch off anew alignment of forces — 
economic, social and political — such as was con- 
fined till recently to a comparatively limited area in 
the north in which the socalled Green Revolution 
had made iis most impressive advances during the 
seventies. It would, therefore, be rather facile and 
superficial to treat the demands being raised by the 
agitators merely in terms of economic equity or 
administrative feasibility or to dismiss them with 
disdain as those of Kulaks — rich farmers — who 
constitute only a small fraction of the rural popula- 
tion. The fact must be reckoned with that these 
demands — remunerative support prices for farm 
produce, moratorium on debt repayment which is 
now demanded to be applied to official-institutional 
credit as was done earlier to private money lending 
and subsidised inputs from irrigation, fertilisers, seeds 
to tractors — tend to articulate the aspirations of the 
peasantry in the mass and its urges for the regenera- 
tion of rural society as an undifferentiated whole. 
Piquancy is added now in the southern and western 
parts of the country by the fact that their leaders are 
not yet identified with established political formations. 


This is unlike in the north where certain parties and - 


personalities had begun to don the mantle of Kisan 
leadership much earlier and are now fairly well- 
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entrenched in the political arena. There is bound to 
be a scramble among parties and politlcians to take 
advantage of these agitations and maximise political 


~ gains or at least cut their losses, as the Maharashtra 


Congress(I) leaders in 
doing. k 

The political fall-out of these agitations, involving 
large masses and huge vote banks, is not novel or 
surprising. Even before these agitations had started, 
Indira Gandhi, after her return to power witha 
massive majority in Parliament and similar victory in 
subsequent State Assembly elections in the north, was 
seen to be most concerned about this phenomenon. 
The showing of Charan Singh’s Lok Dal in contrast 
to the comparatively easy rout of the Congress(U), 
Janata and Jana Sangh, with its banner championing 
Kisan interests on the lines on which the present 
agitations in the south and west are being conducted, 
could not be dismissed lightly. Therefore far more 
dramatic than the concessions and incentives given to 
urban business interests by the new Government have 
been the policy initiatives and measures taken by the 
Indira Gandhi Government so as to. stake a claim to 
being the best champion of farm interests. The way 
new support prices for foodgrains and other agricul- 
tural produce and new norms of functioning and 
terms of reference for the Agricultural Prices Com- 
mission have been fixed testify to this. 

If Indira Gandhi has nevertheless failed to head off 
the farmers’ agitations by these moves, it only shows 
that the situation and forces at play — economic, 
social and political — have become far more volatile 
than bargained for by Indira Gandhi with all her 
shrewdness. 

There is hardly‘any political party which is not 
ready to subscribe to the demands being raised on 
behalf of farm interests and does not claim to be 
always in the forefront in their support. It seems to 
be beyond even those parties which claim to be 
Leftist and talk in general terms against the landed 
gentry oppressing the landless in the countryside, to 
formulate the demands of the peasantry on the basis 
of any social or economic differentiation. When it 
comes to asking for tax reliefs and exemptions, sub- 
sidies and price incentives for the -peasantry as a 
whole, they observe no limit or restraint. They seem 
as anxious as any Rightist or centrist party to appear 
as champions of all Kisans lest they lose their tradi- 
tional, even if limited, vote banks. The fact is that 
the demands of the kisan sabhas led by the CPT and 
the CPI(M) are found to be a close copy of the 
demands that other contenders for recognition as 
kisan leaders articulate. Things have gone so far 
that not only the big business press but also leaders 
of the trade union centres have begun to perceive 
unusual virtues in the assertion of so-called peasant 
power and the demands of the kisans, in total dis- 
regard of the fact that satisfaction of these demands 
has direct implications of a gravely adverse nature 
for the costs of basic wage goods for the industrial 
working class and capital formation for industrial 
development and modernisation of the economy.. 

This response of the established political formations 
to the ‘demands’ of farm interests and to the asser- 
tion of “peasant power”? is obviously inspired by a 
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particular are desperately 


- 


particular feature of the political power set-up which 

can be traced back to the nationwide consensus 
during the freedom struggle and which still exercises 
great fascination for political parties and personali- 
ties in our parliamentary electoral system. During 
the seventies, in particular, even as economic and 
social differentiation and stratification sharpened and 
volitical division and instability set in, this style of 
politics gained further ground and assumed virulent 
forms and dimensions. Its essential and crass princi- 
ple is evasion of commitments on the basis of real 
economic and social differentiations in society. Its 
striking expression is reckless indulgence in welfare 
gestures and ready support to the demands and inte- 
rests of any group or section, once it becomes arti- 
culate and begins to organise itself. 


With party political alignments and representation ' 


of ‘all sections and strata in our society, otherwise 
sharply stratified and differentiated, so conditioned, 
it is the more powerful and influential upper layers 
in the economic and social hierarchy that have begun 
to exercise with extraordinary aplomb special rights 
and authority on political’formations of all hues and 
to secure their interests at the cost of those lower 
down as well as of the overall development and 
modernisation of the economy. This politics of com- 
petitive populism finds its mosf cynical expression in 
the rural social and economic set-up. ner 
This, however, is not just or entirely a political 
phenomenon in a narrow sense. There is an important 
economic-social basis to it. It is intertwined with the 
play and progress of the so-called Green Revolution 


and the new agricultural strategy which was launched ~- 


in the mid-sixties and made significant advance 
during the seventies. The Green Revolution and the 
new agricultural strategy have helped a substantial 
section of land-owners to outgrow the feudal pattern 
ofland exploitation and agricultural production. 
They have developed a sizable part of agriculture on 
commercial lines. To this end they have received 
active state support by way of incentive prices for 
their marketable surpluses and subsidised supplies of 
‘inputs. The logic of populist politics has been that 
the aspirations and demands of this section have been 
articulated and presented as those of the whole of 
the peasantry — and indeed of the entire rural so- 
ciety. This is what provides the mass basis and 
muscle to the so-called peasant power and its mani- 
festations in a variety of forms — in electoral con- 
tests and representation as much as in mass agita- 
tions. i 

A marked feature of agricultural policy or what 
is called the new agricultural strategy has been a 
decisive shift of emphasis from institutional reform 
technological upgrading of agriculture. This has found 
expression in the organisation of modern and expen- 
sive inputs for agricultural production and making 
them available at subsidised rates to farmers capable 
of producing marketable surpluses: At the same: 


requisites for higher .production and productivity 
have gradually lost their importance in official policy 
and development planning. 

But agricultural development on these lines has 
implied certain costs — economic, social and politi- 
cal. All the economic gains from the agricultural 
sector have been allowed to be monopolised by the 
upper stratum of farmers capable of producing for 
the market, leaving out of all reckoning subsistencc 
farming which forms more than 90 per cent of far- 
ming.in our country. The so-called remunerative 
prices for agricultural surpluses which have had to 
be .scaled up even as production and productivity 
of those producing for the market have increased, 
have necessarily distorted the structure of relative 
prices within agriculture as well as between agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural sectors. Surpluses for invest- 
ment in industry as much as in agriculture and for re- 
lief of those sections which have no assets, especially 
in land, have been allowed to be eroded in this pro- 
cess, and balanced economic growth and social wel- 
fare have been blocked instead of receiving a boost 
from agricultural growth. 

It is not fortuitous in this context that the concept 


_of remunerative prices should be steadily enlarged, 


first as a proposition relevant to cost-plus for the 
marketable surpluses of the farmers, then to parity 
in prices between farm produce and manufactures, 
and lately to the export price of farm produce. The 
idea is now being forcefully canvassed that not only 
should there be parity between the price of what the 
surplus farmer sells in the Indian market and what 
he buys from non-agricultural producers (as distinct 
from cost of production of his produce) but determin- 
ation of agricultural prices should be governed by the 
highest price which can be fetched in global market 
without reference to the structure of relative prices, 
including that of labour, in the domestic market. A 
logical extension of this proposition will be that it 
would be proper to export agricultural surpluses 
rather than use them for the satisfaction of the needs 


of the mass of the people in the country who, for 


want of purchasing power, are unable to provide a 
profitable market for future increases in agricultural 
production and productivity. The commercial princi- 
ple, after all, has a logic of its own in agriculture as 
in industry. Precisely in this context has the question 
of priority for agriculture versus industry in develop- 


“ment planning and allocation of investment resources 


become a sharp point of debate in recent years. 

It was during the starting stages of Indira Gandhi’s 
first term at the head of the Government that the 
new agricultural strategy was launched. It was also 
at that time that a formal Plan Holiday was declared 
and a slow-down in overall investment set in. Subes- 
quently, however, votaries of priority for agriculture 
came to be associated with political partics and 
personalities hostile to Indira Gandhi. It would be 
misleading to believe that Indira Gandhi represents 


time, farmers producing marketable surpluses have forces of industrialisation and modernisation and 
been assured incentive prices so that they make their might correct the ruralite-populist trend in develop- 
surpluses available for meeting the urgent needs of ment policy and economic management. The first 
the urban population for essential wagé goods. Since moves of Indira Gandhi’s new Government have, in 
significant successes have been achieved on both fact, been inthe contrary direction and have been 
counts, land reforms and land redistribution as.pre- inspired entirely by the desire to outbid her political 
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rivals as champion of farm interests. This was indi- 


cated by the initiatives in price fixation, above all for 
foodgrains, and official acceptance of the parity 
principle and export principle in revamping the Agri- 
cultural Prices Commission. This has again been 
emphasised by the management of the sugar problem. 
Not only was the minimum statutory price for sugar- 
cane in a year of. bumper crop increased compared 
to the last year of drought when production and pro- 
ductivity had fallen steeply, but it was the first time 
that the Prime Minister took.the initiative to direct 
the. Chief Ministers to ensure that the farmers got 
prices higher than the statutory minimum. No wonder 
Official policy has acted as a catalyst for the farmers’ 
agitations on “remunerative prices”. `’ 

The new agricultural strategy still being pushed 
with so much zeal might have worked smoothly and 
stabilised the socio-economic and political order if it 
had been part of an integrated strategy of overall 
development of the economy and social relations, 
albeit along the Po path. It was crucial indeed 
that industrial development should have taken place 
to keep: pace with the new agricultural strategy and 
its mounting requirements for modern inputs and 
infrastructural facilities — chemical fertilisers and 
pesticides, improved seeds, irrigation and power. 
These inputs cannot be delivered on the scale needed 


and at economic prices unless modern industry and: 


infrastructure are also developed at a fast rate, in fact 
at arate faster than agriculture. It has been estab- 
lished that a four per cent growth in agriculture is 
simply not possible to sustain under the existing insti- 
tutional and technological set-up of Indian agriculture 


unless industrial growth is ofthe order of at least . 


10 per: cent. 

_ Also needed in this’ process is a marked change in 
the occupational pattern with secondary (industry) 
and tertiary (services) sectors of the economy reliev- 
ing the primary sector (agriculture) of the pressure 
of population and labour force to a significant extent. 


The snag has been that the growth of the secondary . 


and tertiary sectors has not been in step with the pro- 
gress of the so-called Green Revolution. The fact, 
on the contrary, is that the new agricultural strategy 


has coincided with a slow-down of industrial and’ 


infrastructural development. 

This has resulted in new strains in the social and 
economic order. These strains express themselves in 
the inadequacy and high prices of inputs and con- 
sumption requirements of agriculture as much as of 
industry, of rural as much as of urban areas. The 
claims to price subsidies, allocation of investible 
resources, fiscal and financial concessions are mani- 
festations of the scramble among ‘vested interests to 
corner available supplies, and give rise to fierce lobby- 
ing and agitations. ; | 

The pricing of’agricultural produce offers a reveal- 
ing case study. The cry is for “remunerative” prices. 
The principle of remunerative prices for farm pfo- 
duce has, however, been an essential ingredient of the 
new agricultural strategy since its inception. It was 
conceived of as the most effective instrument for 
extracting surpluses‘from agriculture for the market 
by offering fixed procurement prices to -surplus 
farmers and making arrangements for their purchase 


: : 


‘by public agencies. This proved a fair and equitable 


arrangement for the producer as well as the consumer 
at the initial stage. But as production and producti- 
vity of agricultural commodities (above all foodgrains, 
the basic wage goods) picked up and marketable 
surpluses from agriculturé began to exceed market 
demand at the present low level of purchasing power 
in the economy, procurement prices became support 
prices, and as such they became a mechanism for 
protecting only the surplus farmers and ensuring for 
them monopoly gains from further increases in pro- 
duction and productivity without any part of these 
gains being shared with the consumer or being mop- 
ped up for investment and development. 

_In this process, the relative structure of prices, 
‘particularly the prices of wage goods and the price of 
labour (wages) have tended to be distorted. To raise 
the demand for higher and higher support prices 
regardless of levels of production and productivity in 
the name of a certain parity of prices between market- 
able surpluses from agriculture and industrial manu- 
factures, and even a parity between domestic’ prices 
of agricultural commodities and their export prices, 
can only further distort the entire structure of relative 
prices and incomes. The parity principle as is being 
canvassed by surplus farmers is in conflict with the 
‘only proper and viable principle under which the 
producer can and must be assured of cost of produc- 
tion plus fair return; itis in fact aimed at securing 
monopoly gains for the surplus producer at the cost 


_ of the consumer and resource mobilisation for balanc- 


ed development of the national economy. ; 

It is not necessary here to go into the question of 
estimating the cost of production in which the com- 
mercial principle has exercised its own influence. 
Suffice it to say that cost of production as estimated 
under the auspices of the Agricultural Prices Com- 
mission takes into account ali relevant cost components 
including return on land and capital, and to the 
extent the Government has fixed procurement-support 
prices at levels above those recommended by the 
APC, it has given additional incentives to farmers 
producing marketable surpluses. There is no fair 
case, therefore, to go any further in the name of 
parity. The disquieting part is that the lobby of 
surplus farmers has lately. tended to deflect price fixa- 


‚tion by even the APC from national economic and 


scientific criteria and score unconscionable gains for 
its constituents. . l í 

It is necessary in this context to have a closer look 
at the profile of the agricultural sector. Among the 
vast number of our farmers, only a small fraction, 
not more than 5 per cent, commanding the ‘best 
cultivable land, produces for the market on any scale. 
It is this section that seeks higher support prices éven 
as it monopolises the subsidised supplies of inputs and 
credit and other benefits of infrastructural facilities 
created by public investment at heavy cost. Having 
grown economically powerful and socially influential, 
this segment of farmers has a vested interest in the 


perpetuation and enlargement of* prevailing arrange- 


ments in the sphere of agricultural production and 
marketing. The rich-farmer lobby has emerged as a 
force to reckon with at all levels of our political and 

on (Continued.on page 41) 
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Why this — 
Cult of Personality? 


SATYPAL DANG 


\ 


y ORLD Communist movement has not only become 
a very powerful movement commanding the 

allegiance ‘of millions upon millions. It has also 

grown tremendously in maturity. l 


One sign of this strength and maturity is the fact ` 


that the Communist Parties of capitalist and other 


non-socialist countries: no longer cling to the wrong | 


belief that in the stupendous task of building a new, 
socialist society the Communist’ Party of the Soviet 


Union (CPSU), the first in the world to make a suc- . 


cessful socialist revolution, can make no mistake. 
They recognise mistakes and shortcomings, and at 
the same time, can most convincingly prove the 
superiority of the Socialist system over capitalism, 
of existing socialism over existing capitalism. 
‘Another sign of strength and maturity of the world 
Communist movement is the confidence with which 
it discusses and debates openly the problems thrown: 
up by life including the differing viewpoints regarding 
the same. | 
A problem, not exactly a new problem, which in 
the opinion of many well-wishers of the Communist 
movement deserves more attention than it has receiv- 
ed hitherto is the problem of’the cult.of personality. 
Stalin mdeed made a tremendous contribution to 
the cause of building socialism in the Soviet Union. 
Not to recognise that would be to go against facts 
of History. Nor is that necessary to be aware of the 
great harm which the cult of Stalin did to the cause 
in the USSR as also to the world Communist move- 
ment. It does tremendous credit to the CPSU that 
it exposed the cult and the harm it had done. Only 
a party with unshakable confidence in itself, in the 
people and in the world Communist movement could 
have acted in the manner in which the CPSU did in 
the matter of the cult of Stalin. l 


The CPSU also explained the specific conditions 


which gave rise to this cult. It was quite right when 
it said that the cult of personality is not a part of 
the Socialist system but something alien to it. It is 
also true that all this helped some other ruling Com- 
munist Parties to overcome the cults of personalities 
of their respective leaders. 
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_any dissent from or opposition to him. 


The fact, however, remains, that all despite this 
cults of personalities continued to flourish in some 
other ruling parties. 

In China, for instance, the Mao cult continued to 
be built and flourished for long and till only recently. 
The tremendous harm wrought by this is now obvi- 
ous to all except the blind. Some may say that this is 
not the only sin of the leaders of the CPC. It, in fact, 
has betrayed Marxism itself. While that is quite true, 
it does not do away with the reality of Mao’s cult 
built over many long years going to the extent of 
Mao nominating his successor and that being provi- 
'ded in the consitution of the Communist Party of 
China. Nor is this the only example. 

In Yugoslavia, there existed in our opinion the 
cult of Tito culminating in Tito being made Presi- 
dent-for-life. 

There is also the ‚cult of Kim Il Sung of North 
Korea built not only in that country but also sought 
to be built in other countries through big, paid adver- 
tisements. The extremes to which the cult of the 
North Korean President goes is really amazing. We 
are expected to believe that at the age of 14 Kim 
Ii Sung was leading the Korean Communist Party 
and waging a victorious war against the Japanese 


. Army. We are expected to believe the super-human 


qualities possessed not only by Kim Il Sung but also 
his parents and grand parents. And now one reads 
reports that Kim Il Sung will be succeeded by his 
son. The cult of personality moves on to the cult of 
dynasty. 

As noted already, the problem of the cult of per- 


-sonality. is not a new. problem. The greatness of the 


genius of Lenin is admitted even by the worst ene- 
mies of the Communist movement. It was not at all 
surprising if a cult around his personality had 
showed signs of arising and was sought to be built by 
not a few. It speaks of the unparalleled greatness of 
Lenin that he did not let go any opportunity to pre- 
vent this. His attitude can be seen from these words 
of his: “Where does it come from, I wonder? All 
our life we have fought against glorifying personality 
of one, we have long ago settled the question of 
heroes......++ Itis no good...... I am like all other 
people.” 

One can only regret the fact that some of his great 
disciples (real like Stalin or fake like Mao) did not 
follow him in this respect, themselves contributed to 
building of their cults and even made their own laud- 
ation virtually obligatory. 

The problem of the cult of personality arises not 
only in the Socialist system, not only in the ruling 
parties. It can and does arise also in some of the 
non-ruling Communist Parties. There it expresses 
itself in the form of unlimited and blind faith in the 
leader, his god-like worship and refusal to tolerate 
It does harm 
because it undermines really democratic and collective 
functioning. The harm is greater when the leader 
himself is out to build his cult, to maintain it. 

The problem can be there also in the ruling or 
non-ruling bourgeois parties. An obvious example 
that comes to mind is the attempt which has been 
going on in India to build the personality cult of 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Reagan 
and the | 
Octopus 


7 


GODFREY HODGSON 


« 


Q: ofthe few touches of comic 
“ relief in the closing stages of 
the Presidential campaign was the 
resistible rise of Henry Kissinger. 
After the Republican conven- 
tion, he was nowhere. The crudity 
of the ploy whereby he tried to 
push himself forward in the wake 
of Gerald Ford as ‘Assistant Pre- 
sident’ irritated Ronald Reagan. 
But Henry is not one to be shamed 
by a snub. (I call him ‘Henry’, 


not to claim intimacy, but because -’ 


I think of him as a sinister version 
of some comic archetype, like the 
buffoon in the commedia dell’arte.) 
As the campaign continued, he 
moved steadily’ through the field, 
until it became rare to glimpse 
Reagan on the tube without 

' Henry’s ingratiating smirk being 
visible over a shoulder. 

Of course, he wouldn’t have 
been allowed a,walk-on part in 
Reagan’s carefully-choreographed 
TV appearances if the candidate’ 
and his handlers had not felt that 
association with Henry would. 
help. Presumably * they thought 


that with their boy being accused . 


of inexperience in foreign policy, 
it couldn’t hurt to have some of 
Henry’s ‘experience’ brush off on 
him. ba 
Henry, of course;.is pitching to 
be Secretary of State again, which 
would have been obvious even if 
he hadn’t denied’ it. (What Kis- 
- singer denies in that particular 
\tone, like the woif with Grandma’s 
bonnet on, is always true.) But I 


Hodgson is the author of Al 
Things to All Men, a study of the 
US Presidency. This interesting arti- 
cle is reproduced with due acknow- 
ledgement from New Statesman 
(November 14, 1980). 
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don’t think Reagan will{take him, 
and if I'm right the reasons go 
back to some very important facts 
about Ronald Reagan, the brand 
of conservatism he represents, 


-and the likely course of American 
‘foreign policy. 


It’s all the same to, Henry, 
naturally. Like an octopus, he’s 
had his arm round them ail. He 
could play it the way he liked in 
the Kennedy White House, until 
they dispensed with his services. 
He could do it with Rockefeller 
or Nixon, or Ford, and he’d like 
nothing better than to doit with 
Reagan, - ty 

On the face of it; it sounds like 
a slick idea, Reagan is presumably 
aware of the fact that the Euro- 
peans and the Russians think he 
doesn’t know much about the 
world. And, whatever one may 


happen to. think of Henry, foreign: 


policy has been his life study. 

If Reagan were Kissinger — if, 
that is, he were a man with no 
definable ' core of 
loyalty — he would jump at the 
idea. If Reagan were Nixon, he 
would do it again. But Reagan 
is not a variant of the kind of 
political animal Nixon was, and 
he comes from a quite different 


. tradition. Going back to the First 


World War, American conservat- 
ism“has been divided on foreign 
policy.. There have been many 
swirling cross-currents, of course: 
many changes ‘ of position, 
many confusing names and slo- 
gans. But the real divide has been 
as wide and rugged as the, Appala- 
chian mountains, and located in 


roughly the same position. There- 


are the Eastern, conservatives who 
look towards Europe <and, are 
called ‘internationalists’, and there 
are Western and Mid-Western 
conservatives who look towards 
Asia, and are the spiritual heirs of 
isolationism. 

The ‘isolationists’ had. no in- 
superable objections to US mili- 
tary and diplomatic intervention. 
They were in favour of sending 
Marines to Mexico and the Carib- 
bean, in favour of the US pre- 
sence in the Philippines :and 
Panama, in favour of commercial 


> and diplomatic expansion in the 


Far East. Several of their philo- 
sophers and spokesmen specifically 
‘borrowed the language of ‘Mani- 
fest Destiny’ and pushed the wes- 


ideological ` 


tern frontiers across 8,000 miles 


‘of the Pacific. To many ‘isolation-. 


ist“ the US could rightly look 
forward to future domination in 
China. That was why they railed 
against the ‘loss’ of China in: 1949, 
MacArthur was their hero, not 
the ‘European’ Eisenhower, pro- 
tege of the detested - George 
Catlett Marshall, and after. the 
detume scence of MacArthur they 


- transferred to Robert: Taft. 


At last in 1964 they got their 
own candidate, Barry Goldwater, 
in the teeth of Eastern Establish- 
ment. Goldwater fizzled, and they 
had to accept Nixon, Californian . 
by origin but. an Eastern inter- 
nationalist by choice and philo- 
sophy. 


Instinct in the British foreign policy 
Establishment js to fall in with any 
Washington orthodoxy. Already, no | 
doubt, suitable noises will be being made 
about the importance of decisive leader- 
ship-in the Alliance, and the pleasure of 
having an American administration 
which so closely- resembles the home 
life of our own dear Maggie. But 
Reagan 1s not likely to turn for foreign - 
policy advice-to men bred in the Anglo- 


` phile tradition. 


He didn’t talk ‘much about the 
Alliance during his campaign, It may 
be suspected that his interest-is in 
American power, and he has already 
alluded in public to the ‘Happier time’. 
when Presidents did not leave the soil 


_ of the Republic. In his next breath, he 


a 


said he was making no pledge not to go 

abroad: but he grew.up in a place and 

time where, no great store was set by- 
European allies, 

There has been one immense, perhaps 
surprising exception to the traditional 
xenophobia of the Western conservative 
tradition: Israel. In the conservative 
mental map, Israel looms larger than 
all West Europe. China looms large, 
‘too: a shadowy presence, and a temp- 
tation. The USSR, of course, looms 
largest of all, as an implacable enemy, 
dedicated to the overthrow of the United 
States, source of any and every develop- 
ment impeding the God-decreed march 
of America to manifest destiny. Reagan 
has said that he considers the Soviet 
Union as the source of all radical move- 
ments In the world. He will find that 
he is wrong, of course. But not before 
he has done a great deal of harm. It is 
that kind of mistake which may be 
worse, and more dangerous, than crime, 

On the surface, Reagan’s foreign 
policy may not look so different from 
Nixon's. But the underlying assump- 
tions are as distant as Los Angeles is 
from New York. That is why, if after 
all I am wrong, and Reagan ‘does take 
Kissinger, it will be a Kissinger who is 
ready—not for the first time — to dance 
to a very different tune. If he does not, 
it will be because for Reagan and his 
people, even Kissinger is not sufficiently 
conservative. @ l 
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Social : 
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Security ? 


PARDUMAN SINGH 


i Te concept of social'security has undergone vast 


changes in the last three centuries, from the start 


of the capitalist mode of production ' to the present 
day. Starting from mutual aid societies established 


and managed by workers from contributions made by, 


themselves to help one another in case of accident 
or sickness, we have today -comprehensive social 
security systems covering all eventualities from birth 
- to death — maternity benefits, medical care, sickness 
benefits, accident insurance, disability ‘pension, un- 
employment benefits, family allowances, old-age 
pensions. 

The concept of ‘social security is based on recogni- 
tion of the fundamental social right which has to be 
guaranteed by law to every human being who lives 
by his/her own labour and who finds himself/herself 
unable to work temporarily or permanently for reasons 
beyond his or her control. 

This right to social security is an accepted and 
established right and has been incorporated in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights (Article 22). 
This right has also been.incorporated in the Constitu- 
tions of many countries, especially the Socialist coun- 
‘tries. \ i 
In India, though this right has not been specially 
guaranteed in the Constitution, one of the Directive 
_ Principles of State Policy states: “The state shall with- 
_ „in the limits of its economic capacity and development 


a 
. The author is a leader of Amritsar textile workers, 
member of the Punjab Committee of the AITUC and a 
Dron representative on the Employees’ Provident Fund 

oard. 
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make effective provisions for securing the right to 
work, to education and to public assistance in case O 
unemployment, old age, sickness and disablement 
and in other cases of undeserved want.” 

= The evolution and development of social security 
schemes in India is mainly a post-Independence 
phenomenon. Before Independence we had only the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which provided 
meagre benefits in case of accidents at work, and the 
Maternity Benefits Act in some provinces. 

Today we have the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme (ESI), Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme 
(EPF), the Family Pension Fund Scheme (FPF), 
Employees’ Deposit-linked Insurance Scheme (EDLI), 
provident fund schemes in coal mines, in Central and 
State Government services, in the Merchant Navy, 
in the Railways, etc., as also Maternity Benefits, 
Unemployment and Old Age Benefit schemes in some 
States. But a comprehensive Social Security Scheme 


- covering all eventualities has not been. evolved. - 


The main features of social security schemes in our 
country are: : 

Only a small percentage of industrial workers are 
covered under the schemes. Whereas in the EPF 
Scheme the number of subscribers at the end of 
March 1980 was 104.64 lakhs, in the case of the EST 
Scheme the number of insured persons at the end of 
March 1979 was 65.89 lakhs. Some of the medical 
benefits are extended to the families of insured per- 
sons, and such beneficiaries total 255.67 lakhs. 
Vast masses of agricultural workers, those working 
in the small-scale industry sector, those in trade and 
commerce, and self-employed workers are not covered 
by any of these schemes. Recently an attempt has 
been made to extend Provident Fund benefits to agri- 
cultural workers in Kerala. 

The,schemes are mainly financed by the workers 
and the employers. The Government does not take 
any part in the financing of these schemes, barring a 
matching contribution in the case of the Family 
Pension Scheme and EDLI Scheme. The State Gov- 
ernments contribute a small portion (12.5 per cent) 
of the medical benefits of the ESI Scheme, as also in 
the case of some old-age and unemployment benefit 
schemes. 

This is in sharp contrast not only to the position 
in Socialist countries where the sole responsibility of 
financing social security schemes is that of the state 
and the employers, but also to the situation in many 
capitalist countries like Britain and France or even 
some developing countries, mainly former French 
colonies. 

Another aspect is that the value of EPF, FPF or 
EDLI deposits is being steadily eroded due to infla- 
tionary pressures. There is no system of indexation 
of the deposits. Consequently on retirement, retrench- 
ment, etc., the worker does not get in real terms 
even the amount he himself has deposited over a 
period. Moreover, he. does not get even the bank or 
post office rate of interest on long-term deposits. This 
is because investment of EPF and EDLI deposits is 
not in the hands of the Central Board of Trustees; it 
is in the hands of the Central Government which 
invests them in low interest yielding Government 
securities. An expert has described this situation 
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aptly. He has said, “There is a well-known saying, 
‘It is not my principle to pay interest, and it is not 
in my interest to pay the principal.” The EPF 
organisation is at present crediting 8.25 per cent 
‘interest, but in the case of most of the exempted esta- 
blishments, the interest’ credited ranges from 4 to 7 
per cent. Here the workers are put to greater loss, 
though according to the law on exemption the bene- 
fits in. the exempted provident funds cannot be less 
than those under the EPF Act and Scheme. 
Another important point is that due to defective 
,administration and corruption, in the organisation, 
huge arrears have accumulated over the years. -The 
latest figure of these arrears (as on March 31, 1980) 
is Rs 22.95 crores. The Government has been con- 
sistently underplaying the seriousness of this problem 
by trying to-show that the arrears constitute only a 
small percentage of the total collections. What is 


glossed over is the human problem involved, because . 


lakhs of workers cannot be paid their deposits at the 
time of dire need, that is, retirement, retrenchment, 
etc. It must be noted that the big employers of 
exempted establishments are the major defaulters. 
:An-aspect seldom brought to light is that there are 
arrears in respect of the EPF and EDLI Schemes to 
the extent of \Rs 22.05 crores and Rs 2.78 Grores 
respectively (as on March 31, 1980), but in this case 
the major defaulter -is the Government (Rs 20.79 


~ crores and Rs 1.80 crores respectively). It is repre- 


hensible that the Government itself should be in 
default in respect of contribution to the EPF and 
EDLI Schemes. | 

Thousands of recovery cases and prosecutions are 
filed and are pending in respect of these arrears, but 


` employers get stay-orders from courts and prolong 


the litigation so as to use workers’ money in their 
business. ; l 

A unanimous recommendátion of the Central 
Board of Trustees .to include this social security 


~ legislation in the Ninth Schedule of the Constitution 
‘ and to evolve separate fecovery machinery of its own 


as in the case of income-tax has not found favour with 
the Government. 

Benefits under all these schemes are inadequate in 
quality and in quantity. For example, in the case of 
the ESI Scheme, sickness benefit is nearly 56 per cent 
of the wages of the worker and it is to be paid for a 
limited period in a year; hospitalisation facility is 
most inadequate; benefits relating to accident at work 
spot are very inadequate. Inthe case of the FPF, 
the life insurance benefit is a lump-sum amount sub- 


\ ject to a maximum of Rs 1000 which is payable in 


the event of death of the member while in reckonable 
service. Similarly, retirement benefit is up to a maxi- 
mum of Rs 4,000 and family pension in case of death 
during reckonable service is a minimum of Rs 40 and 
a maximum of Rs‘150 per month. In the case of the 
EDLI Scheme, if the member dies during service, his 
nominee/heir is entitled to receive an amount equal 
to the average balance in the PF account of the 
deceased during the preceding three years but not 
exceeding Rs 10,000, 

On the other hand, according'to the latest Annual 
Report of the EPE Organisation, there are. huge 
balances in hand in respect -of the FPF/EDLI 
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Schemes. The total contribution received in the FPF 
since its inception is Rs 281.28 crores and the total 
amount authorised for payment of all claims is- 
Rs 6.12 crores, leaving a balance of Rs 275.16 crores, . 
Total contributions received in the case of EDLI since 
its inception is Rs 82.18 crores, while the amount 
authorised’ for payment of claims in two years is 
Rs 7.57 crores. 

A valuer was appointed by the ESI organisation. 
According to his ‘report, there is a huge accumulation 
of balances in this scheme. According to the annual 
report of the ESI, in the two years 1977-78 and 1978- 
79, the excess of revenue income over revenue ex- 
penditure is Rs 47.44 crores. 

Therefore, on the one hand there is huge accumu- 
lation of balances, and on the other the benefits are 
most inadequate. The unanimous recommendation of 
the Central Board of Trustees of the EPF to increase’ 
the benefits under FPF and EDLI substantially has 
not found favour with the Government. °*: 

The management of these schemes is mainly in the 
hands of the Government. Trade unions have mea gre 
representation on the bodies set up to manage these 
schemes. Government representatives form the over- 
whelming majority. Moreover, these bodies are advi- 
sory in nature and their recommendations are subject 
to Government approval. - 

The National Labour Commission and various 
seminars held recently under the suspices of the ILO 
have recommended that these schemes be managed 
by autonomous Boards or Corporations and the 
workers be given at least equal representation. The 
trade unions have also. made similar demands, but 


the Government has turned a deaf ear to all this. 


It is clear from the foregoing’ that we have only 
rudimentary social security schemes. There is no 
comprehensive Social Security Scheme to cover all 
eventualities from birth till death. The Government 
has not taken any steps’ to implement one of the 
Directive Principles. It does not accept its respgnsi- 
bility towards funding of these schemes. 

The working class in India will have to struggle 
hard to achieve a comprehensive Social Security 
Scheme. The problems of social security are common 
to all workers — whether employed; semi-employed, 
self-employed or unemployed, whether they work in 
big or small industry, in public undertakings, under 
State and. Central Governments, or in. agriculture. 
Secondly, the benefits of social security are long-term 
ones available when the worker is in dire ‘need of 
help, that is, in case of sickness, accident, old age, 
unemployment, etc. Therefore, the widest possible 
unity of all trade unions, irrespective of affiliation of 
ideology, can be built on the question of improve- 
ment in existing social security schemes, for better 
and better new schemes, and for an integrated and 
comprehensive Social Security Scheme. 

Let us acknowledge that in India, while trade 
unions/have waged glorious battles for such short- 
term benefits as bonus, there has not been much of a 
struggle for wide-ranging social security, It“ is’ 
imperative that all trade unions in the country should 
evolve a joint charter of demands and a joint platform 
of action to force the Government to accept the ° 
rightful demands of workers in this sphere. O 
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A j 1 Ï y Je, _ cotmmunity life, in the unthinking process of de- 
N Or f h- as í Í n LG Š ~. culturisation and the over-centralisation of the pre- 
vailing mass societies, a process to which the loss of 

. identity and language, whether Breton, Basque, 

A n O ye ry ] ew : i Welsh or any other of Europe’s historic languages 1s 
intimately related’. (Organiser, Deepavali Special 

a ae 1980) In the United States, Ethnic Millions Political 


Action Committee (EMPAC) holds that “the true 
America has not been discovered yet”, “that ethnicity 


o i DE l entails a powerful emotional force in American life, 

` \ of enormous creativity. It believes that AA 

entails a concrete approach to life, respect for 

B. K. ROY BURMAN individual persons and their family history, and 


realistic sensitivity regarding their neighbour- 
hoods and cultural values”. It further states that 
EMPAC has come into eixstence “because of a 
vacuum at the heart of American political life. 
Neither the Democratic Party nor the Republican 
Party offers programmes aimed at serious local and 
family needs”. “EMPAC does not believe in ‘trust’ 
in politics; it believes in ‘the latent moral resources 
of the people and in effective actions by the people.” 
Much of these sentiments and action orientations 
are in line with what one finds in Assam or Manipur 
or in other parts of North-East India. It would how- 
ever be wrong to interpret all events in the North- 
East only in terms of ethnic upsurge against the 
: alienating process of contemporary mass society. A 
number of factors — demographic, social, economic 
and political — have got mixed up. Geopolitical 
+ context also is not completely without relevance, but 
jt must not be overdrawn. As the political aspect has 
. ; at oe in ai ae Sa presentation 
a 2-8 will mainly be confined to demographic, social and 
frozen fear of loss of identity stalks the dales and economic Ae To initiate Eon a rapid 
hills, river-banks and snow-peaks of the North- appraisàl of the resources and the population in the 
Fast. A bitter fire born out of feelings of massive different. States and Union Territories of the North- 
deprival and cruel indifference shadows it. Also Bast will be made. 


occasionally it is followed by limping dreams of a In his paper ’Geo-Economic Basis of Regional 
new world where old and new, humane and harsh, Planning’ (North-Eastern Economic Review, July- 
reason and non-reason fuse into one. September 1977), Dr. Mohammed Taher has given a 


_ But North-East India is not unique. What ‘is hap- comprehensive picture of the resource and population 
pening here is happening in, many other parts of the in the North-East. 
world. Press reports tell us that Welsh nationalists + North-East India comprises the States of Assam 
are turning English-Language road-signs in the wrong Meghalaya: Nagaland, Manipur and Tripura and the 
direction to protest that they.are not In Welsh. Lapps Union ‘Territories of Arunachal Pradesh and 
are demanding court translators so that litigation Mizoram. It has an area of 255,037 sq. km. and a 
can be conducted in Lapp. French Canadian busi- population of 19,582,296 accounting for 8.3 per cent 
- nessmen insist on conducting business 1n French. -of the area and 3.5 per cent of the population of the 
It has just been announced that the “First Assem- ‘country. Physiographically it includes mountains, 
bly of the Fourth World’ will take place in London hills, ‘plateaux, and alluvial and diluvial plains. 
next summer. Fourth World” is a term used to Distribution of the population over the region is 
describe peoples-with their own languages, cultures uneven. The limited plain areas are inhabited by 
and histories which exist as minority cultures l within more than 15.6 million persons with an average 
states. The Assembly’s manifesto states: “Many density of about 25 persons per square km. Even in 
people are justifiably concerned about the varied these plains there are pockets of very high density, 
manifestations .of violence and destructiveness by such as Manipur plain (400 per sq. km.), Nowgong 
young people in different parts of Europe. Yet, much plain (302 per sq. km.), North Kamrup plain (300 per 
of this violence has its origin in the destruction of sq. km). The remaining 186,094 sq.km. of moun- 


—_________________-__—..__ tains, hills, plateaux and diluvial submontane areas 
Dr. Roy Burman-is Professor of Anthropology, Viswa ‘ i iit . : 
Bharati, Sn. He has wide Ea erene of field support about 4 million people, accounting foi a 
study in North-East India. Attention is drawn to an density of only 21 persons per sq km Some of 
earlier contribution by the author, captioned “Problems these hill areas, namely, Arunachal Pradesh (5 6 per 
of Nation-building in North-East India”, published in | - sq km.) and Mizoram (15 per sq. km) are really 
| Mainstream (Sune 14, 1980) sparsely populated. But Dr. Taher considers that a 
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Sedgtaphical analysis of the distribution and density 
of population would show that both the plains and 
the hills, with the resources so far tapped,. present a 
picture of overcrowding. He further observes that 
the mere fact that the density of population in the 
hills is low does not point to its potentiality to absorb 
more people. Natural resources are limited in the 
hills, cultivable land is scarce, extensive mineral depo- 
sits have not so far been found, and most of the 
forests are of a mixed nature with low timber 
value. 

While Dr Taher’s paper highlights the fact that in 
the existing state of resource mobilisation, the North- 
East is already over-crowded, ina paper on Foreign 
immigration and ‘its effect on Assam’s economy, Dr 
P.C. Goswami has examined the sectors of the eco- 
nomy which should be developed immediately to main- 
tain the large and growing population in Assam. Dr 
Goswami however draws attention to a dilemma of 
development. He feels that secondary and servicing 
sectors should be developed immediately for the well- 
being of the population; at the same time, he is aware 
that urbanisation which will accompany growth of 
the secondary sector will result in the influx of more 
migrants from outside Assam. In this connection he 
also refers to low rural to urban migration. 

The dilemma mentioned by Dr Goswami deserves 
careful consideration. But first of all we must attempt 
a realistic appraisal of the volume of migration. 
Currently there is considerable controversy on this 
subject. sai l 

Myron Weiner in his Sons of the Soil published in 
1978, gives an alarming picture of migration. The 
population of Assam (present boundaries) in 1901 was 
3.3. million. According to him, had “‘Assam’s popula- 
tion increased at the same rate as the rest of India 
from 1901 to 1971 (130 þer cent) her population 
would now be 7.6 million rather than 15 million, a 
difference of 7.4 million. Actually the proportion of 
migrants and their descendants is substantially greater 
since large-scale migration into the State commenced 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. If we accept 
the 1891 census estimate that one-fourth of the popu- 
lation of the Brahmaputra valley was then of mi grant 
origin, we can estimate that the migrant population 
(and descendants) in 1971 was more like 8.5 million 
as against an indigenous population of 6.5 million)”. 

Apart from questions of methodology, Myron 
Weiner’s presentation raises several other questions. 
If even those who came to the area in the 19th 
century are not indigenous, what should be the time 
depth for a population to be considered indigenous? 
In the last two“decades of the 19th century and the 
first two decades of the present century, a large 
number of persons belonging to Bodo tribe mi grated 
from North Bengal to Assam and merged with their 
agnates in the valley. Should they be differentiated 
from the “‘sons of the soil’? Secondly, Myron Weiner 
by implication undermines the innate strength of 
Assamese culture to give to and take from neighbour- 
ing cultures and sustain a composite symphony of 
cultures in the region. Here the observation of K.M. 
Sharma (‘The Assam Question: A Historical Pers- 
pective, EPW. August 2, 1980) is worth recalling: 
“The problem in Assam is not whether the linguistic, 
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{et ' E 3 i » toe , 
religious and ethnic minorities. will swamp the 
Assamese but whether the Assamese people will sec 
clearly the strength of their numbers”. The histori- 
cally determined weaknesses of Assamese nation- 
building have been utilised by the ruling classes to 
create among the'Assamese people a deliberate lack 
of confidence in their cultural destiny”. 

During the last two years several scholars in the 
North-East have tried to estimate the number of 
migrants basically following the same method as 
Myron Weiner. But unlike Myron Weiner they have 
made more realistic assessments.. Even then the 
methodological deficiency makes their presentation 
unconvincing. By selective use of the data one can 
arrive at different conclusions. In fact this has been 
done by Susanta Krishna Dass (EPW, May 10, 1980). 
He emphasises how immigration has affected the 
population pattern of Hssam. The period of study is 
1891-1981, but the emphasis is on changes in the 
demographic pattern of Assam since 1947. The chief 
findings are as follows: 

(a) Since 195], the rate of increase of Assam’s 
population has been much higher than that of the 
country as a whole or of any State. This heavy 
increase has been due to (i) an acceleration of the 
natural rate of increase, (ii) influx of Hindu refugees 
from East Pakistan, and (iii) heavier migration of 
Indians from the rest of the country. ' 

(b) The tremendous swelling in the number of the 
Assamese-speaking population during 1911-31 asa 
consequence of people belonging to other language 
groups adopting the Assamese language is a unique 
instance of its kind. 

(c) Apprehensions about the infiltration of Bangla- 
deshi or East Pakistani Muslims into Assam appear 
not to be supported by facts. The fact is that while it 
was mainly the Bengali Muslims, motivated by econo- 
mic as well as political factors, who migrated to 
Assam between 1891 and 1947, such migration as has 
taken place since 1947, almost entirely due to politi- 
cal reasons, has been of Bengali Hindus. 

As in the case of the local scholars of Assam, in 
the case of Dass also, the presentation cannot fully 
carry conviction, as it suffers from the same methodo- 
logical drawback supplemented by a number of 
conjectures. a 

The scholar hailing from Manipur has in his 
estimation of the migrants in Manipur tried to 
introduce some methodological sophistication. He, 
has examined the movement of the cohorts of one 
age-group to another during successive decades and 
considered the excess over the expected surviving 
population as migrants. In public forums in Manipur 
many refer to this paper. But its main drawback is 
that in computing the survival rate it has used the 
life table of 1951-61 and not of 1961-71 and it has 
tried to validate the conclusion by referring to the 
comparable rate in UP and not that in the adjoining 
States. The untenability of ‘this, paper would be 
obvious from some of its absurd conclusions. For 
instance, the number of migrants aged 60 and above 
has been computed to be four times ‘more than that 
in the age-group 30-39, No rational explanation has 
been given for this unusual phenomenon. Had it 
really happened it would not have gone unnoticed. . 
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The 34.71 per cent growth of population in Assam 
during 1961-71 has been widely commented upon. It 
has been suggested in important academic forums 
that the balance between the national average and the 
rate of growth in Assam represents the influx of 
migrants. Without questioning the fact of influx, this 
would be a hazardous exercise. In a paper circulated 
by the Agro-Economic Research Centre, Jorhat, it 
has been pointed out that the decennial growth rate 
of scheduled tribe population in Assam during the 
decade was 37.53 per cent. As large-scale immigra- 
tion of tribal population from outside is not known 
to have taken place during the time under reference, 
this growth rate cannot be explained away that way. 
But it is too high to be accepted as fully correct. It 
would also be hazardous to apply the national growth 
rate as the natural growth rate for them. Obviously it 
must be much higher. Again, as conditions, of life are 
not very much different for the tribals and non-tribals, 
particularly in the plains of Assam, the natural 
growth rate for the population of Assam as a whole 
should be closer to that of the tribals than to the 
national average. i 

There is another circumstantial evidence which 
should be noted. In a brochure Invasion in Dsiguise 
published by the Coordination Committee, Gauhati 
University Teachers’ Association, relation between 
the size of population and the number of voters has 
been discussed. On p 5, it has been stated that “in 
the 13 years between 1957 and 1970 there is an 
increase of 1,208,448 voters — an increase of roughly 
92,957 voters a year. For the population of Assam a 
growth rate of 1 lakh voters every year is considered 
normal and consistent with all-India pattern”. This 
analysis shows that there has not been substantial 
under-enumeration of the migrants during the decade. 
It is a different matter whether there had been 
substantial under-listing of the voters of that time. 
This question will be taken up later. But it can be 
stated here that after examining various estimates of 
migrants, no justification has been found to disregard 
the census figures of 1971. 

According to the Census of India Series 1 Part ii 
DQ), if all the States are considered together, migrants 
(by place of birth) from other States and from foreign 
countries constituted 3.40 per cent and 1.66 per cent 
respectively of the total population in 1971. The 
corresponding figures were 3.58 and 6.60 in Assam; 
2.34 and 1.16 in Manipur; 5.39 and 6.08 in Megha- 
laya; 7.27 and 2.29 in Nagaland; 1.62 and 33.96 in 
Tripura and 9.48 and 5.45 in Arunachal. The com- 
parative figures in Manarashtra were 6.51 and 0.63, 
and in West Bengal 4.72 and 7.22 respectively. 


If instead of place of birth, the migrants are consi- 
dered with reference to last residence, a slightly 
different picture is obtained. In India as a:whole 
migrants from other States and from foreign coun- 
tries constituted 3.44 per cent and 1.37 per cent 
respectively of the total population. The correspond- 
ing figures were 3.23 and 5.60 for Assam; 1.82 and 
1.08 for Manipur; 6.09 and 4.09 for Meghalaya; 
6.90 and 1:85 for Nagaland; 1.84 and 27.09 for 
Tripura; and 8.54 and 3.66 for Arunachal. The 
figures for Maharashtra were 6.24 and 0.47 and for 
West Bengal 4.80 and 6.82 respectively. 
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Thus, if migrants from other States only are consi- 
dered, Maharashtra had a higher percentage thar 
any other State and UT except Arunachal and Nags- 
land. If migrants from other countries are alsa- 
considered, West Bengal: had a higher percentage 
than any other area excepting Arunachal and Tripurc 

When the number of migrants as enumerated ir 
1971 by last place of residence and duration of res.- 
dence from Pakistan (including present Bangladeshi 
Nepal, China (including Tibet) and Burma in tke 
different States and UTs of North-East India 
considered, a few interesting features come out. 

In Assam 764,150 persons were enumerated or 
1971, whose last place of residence was Pakistan. 
Out of them 472,520 came before 1961 and 291,636 
came during 1961-1971. Out of the latter agair. 
141,625 came before 1966 and the rest came later 
The number of migrants in Assam by last placc of 
residence in Nepal was 67,065. In Manipur iiz 
number of migrants by last place of residence ir 
Pakistan and Nepal were 31,235 and 9,685 resncv- 
tively. 

It would be obvious from a glance at the figure: 
that the number of migrants from Pakistan including 
Bangladesh was progressively declining in the 60- 
in all the States and UTs of the region except fo- 
some upswing in Assam, Manipur and Nagalan< 
during 1967-70 and in Meghalaya during 1961-66 
As earlier indicated, the number of migrants b; 
place of birth is slightly higher in all cases thaa by 
place of last residence. This shows that there has 
been some migration by stages from outside Indic. 
Census figures relating to migrants by place of tirti 
and period of migration have not yet been published 

In any case the census figures by no means cor- 
ee the alarming picture that is drawn, at leas. (i. 
197]. 

It is claimed in many quarters that there has beer. 
heavy influx of migrants after 1971. The Scerciar: 
of the Gauhati University Teachers Associatior 
Coordination Committee in his introduction to the 
publication Invasion of Disguise has stated that at the 
time of the Bangladesh liberation war eleven laik 
persons crossed the border to take shelter in Assam 
and they have not been sent to their country till nov. 
Many more have stealthily crossed the borde? an 
mingled with their kith and kin on ‘this side of the 
border over these years. In the same publication an 
attempt has been made to provide an exact estimate 
on the basis of increase in the number of voters. 
Whereas the number of voters in 1957 was 449,357 
it was 5,701,805 in 1970; 6,296,198 in 1971: 7,229.54? 
in March 1977; 7,974,476 in November 1977, ano 
8,537,497 in 1979. Thus, during 1970-79 the increase 
in the number of voters has been 2,835,692. It he. 
been argued in the publication that this figure n 
1,935,692 more than the expected increase of nine 
lakh during this period. On the assumption that i 
is roughly 45 percent of the immigrant population, 
the increase in the total immigrant population voun, 
be — x 1,935,692=4,301,537. 

Further, it has been argued that if we deduct fror 
this figure about 5 lakhs as representing Indians 
migrating from other parts of the country to Assam 
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` of large-scale migration cannot be denied. 
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{for business, occupation, etc.), we have a clear 'in- 
crease of about 38 lakh immigrant foreigners in the 
State. All these ‘meticulous exercises seem quite 
impressive; but there is a vital flaw. According to 
the Constitution, every person who is a citizen of 
India and aged 21 and above is entitled to vote. In 


> 1971, the total number of.persons aged 21 and above 


in Assam was 6,367,829, constituting 43.54 per cent 
of the total population. Thus there .was a shortfall 
of 71,631 persons in the voters list ‘at that.time. The 
Expert Committee set up by the Planning Commis- 
sion under the chairmanship of the ‘Registrar-General 
of India has estimated a population of 17,424,000 
and 18,311,000 for July 1977 and July 1979 respecti- 
vely. ‘The number of voters in these years -therefore 
should have been 7,586,410 and 7,972,609 instead of 
7,229,543 and 8,537,497 respectivelyr Thus, even in 
March 1977 there was a shortfall of 356,873 persons 
and in 1979 there-was a surplus of 564,988 persons 
in the voters’ list. ‘As these are projected figures, the 
shortfall and surplus in 1977 and 1979 may not 
mean much more.than a process of adjustment in the 
list. In any case, the massive increase in the number 
of voters does not provide much ground to think that 
there has been fresh influx of migrants from outside 
the country during this period. The possibility of 
persons hailing from foreign countries who were 
earlier kept out of the voters’ list having been includ- 
ed in the list during the period ‘under reference should 
not be ruled‘out. . ` i 
It is to be clearly understood that though the 
magnitude of migration is being questioned, the na 
n 
February 20, 1969, Bhagwat Jha Azad, Minister of 


State in the Ministry of Labour, Employment and. ` 


Rehabilitation, stated in the Lok Sabha that during 
1968 on an average 394 migrants entered Assam 
from East Pakistan every month. The Government of 
Assam undertook to rehabilitate 12,000 families of 
new migrants, that is, those who came over to Assam 
from ‘January 1; 1964 onwards. The process is 
nearly complete. Arrangements have been made 


` for rehabilitation outside Assam of families in 


~ 


the \relief camps opened in Assam who are 
in excess of the quota of 12,000. Some of these 
families are showing reluctance to move outside 
Assam. ‘Efforts ate being made to persuade them to 
go to sites of rehabilitation prepared for them outside 


: Assam. , As regards persons who have been entering 


Assam in recent months, the Assam Government was 


advised,. during discussions in May last year when - 


- D.R. Chavan, the then Deputy Minister, Rehabilita- 


tion, visited Assam, to send them after due screening 
to Raipur in Madhya Pradesh. All refugees who 
enter Assam and who are in excess of the quota of 
12,000 families will, according to present plans, be 
resettled outside Assam. 

On December 18, 1969, Azad further stated in the 
Lok Sabha that plans for settling 12,000 families of 


. new migrants (post-1964) in Assam were’ complete 


and that 1,102 new migrants were staying in different 
camps in Assam. He further stated, ‘“The Govern- 
ment of Assam has reported that it is-faced with the 
problem of resettliig a large number of local landless 
apricultural families and, families rendered’ homeless 
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periodically by floods and erosion. The Government 
of Assam has not, therefore, offered lands for the 
rehabilitation of agriculturist families still residing in 
the camps of Assam.” , ^ 

On March 26, 1976, Ram Niwas Mirdha, Minister 
of Supply and Rehabilitatién, stated in the Lok 
Sabha that “‘since West Bengal was not in a position 
to absorb additional migrants, it was decided by the 
Government when the new influx started in 1964 that 
relief and rehabilitation assistance bë ‘given only to 
such of thèm as chose to -seek admission im camps 
opened outside West Bengal”. `~ 

It is thus found that in:1964, though West Bengal 
showed its inability to rehabilitate new migrants, from 
the then East Pakistan, the Assam Government 
agreed to accept 12,000 more families. At the same ' 
time, it made it clear that it would not be possible 


. to absorb more migrants because ‘of the economic 


problems faced by-the poor sections of the indigenous 
‘population. The Government of India accepted this 


. position taken by the Assam Government. 


. In deciding the future habitat of migrants .who 
came to Assam in the sixties‘(to be precise the mid- 
sixties), these facts should be kept in view. 

In dealing with the problem of North-East India, 

though the question of migrants has been discussed 
in detail, it must be understood’ as only a symptom 
of a deeper malaise.. 
_ .As already indicated, the proportion of migrants 
in Manipur, from other parts of India and from out-. 
side the country is insignificant. The proportion of 
migrants in West Bengal is much higher than that in 
Assam, but it has not generated the type of tension - 
found in Assam or Manipur or Meghalaya. Ethnic 
affinity between the migrants and the mdigenous 
population is certainly a factor, as can be seen from 
lack of tension in respect of the Garos who migrated 
to Garo’ hills from Bangladesh in 1964. But the 
ethnic factor should not be overdrawn. The type of 
economic relations that-various units of the region 
havé with the rest of the country, the level of deve- 
lopment; and the extent of availability: of various 
services ultimately play a more crucial.-role. 

As regards the type of economic relations of the 
various units of North-East India with. the rest of 
the country, it is frequently asserted by various 
quarters that legacies of colonial rule continue to 
exist. In fact, some activists among the hill‘ people 
are seeking themselves as part of a wider struggle in 
terms of Marxism-Leninism. N. Bisheswar of the 
People’s Liberation Army, Manipur, and Muivah of , 
the Naga Supreme Council can be counted among 
them (Frontier, April 5, 1980). But’it is not only ‘the 
radical ideologues who hold this view; a large number 
of even apolitical persons in the North-East are 
veering round to this perception. 


`: Ina brochure Eclipse in‘ the East 1980, brought 


out by the Assam Sahitya Sabha, analysing the pre- 
sent movement, it has been stated: “Over the years 
since Independence Assam has been treated as 
nothing better than a colony within a republic for 
exploitation by the rest of the country and by foreig- 
ners. The State has been fragmented beyond recogni- 
tion in pursuance of the divide-and-rule policies 
inherited from the British. The bulk of the 5.25 
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million tons of crude oil from Assam is taken out 
by pipéline to be processed at Barauni refinery | set 
up against expert opinion, though its refining cost 
"per ton of crude is 1.7 times the cost at Gauhati 
refinery. What Assam gets in return for the crude is 
a pittance of Rs 42 per ton as royalty while the pre- 
sent price of crude oil is Rs. 1600 per ton. In other 


with bank deposits and advances at Rs. 1370 and 
Rs. 97.92 respectively for all-India, the corresponding 
, amount for the States and Union Territories were as 

follows: Assam Rs..3687 and Rs. 1731; Meghalaya 
- Rs. 15.44 and Rs. 16.36; Nagaland Rs, 36.19 ana 

Rs. 7.94; Tripura Rs. 76.07 and Rs. 8.28; and Marı- 
pur Rs. 18.70 and Rs: 10.81. 


words, every year we get Rs 22 crores as royalty for 
Rs 840 crores worth of oil. The difference alone 
would have raised Assam’s, per, capita income 
by Rs 454 a year. The tea industry which provides 
270 million kg of tea worth over Rs 400 crores every 
year is controlled from Calcutta and London despite 
the fact.that the public sector Assam Tea Corpora- 
tion has shown excellent results in the last few years. 
Sale and distribution of tea is controlled by the anti- 
quated colonial system of auctioning, which gives the 
bulk of the profit to Calcutta-based middlemen and 
bleeds the consumer white. The~bulk of paper pulp 
from Assam is converted to paper outside the State, 
so that this colony can buy it back from West Bengal 
after the addition of freight to the exorbitant prices 
demanded’’. Other observers have furnished lists of 
‘several other items. Careful scrutiny and a national 
debate on the issues involved dre obviously necessary. 
If the allegation of the practice of internal coloni- 
alism in India is debatable, it is widely held that the 
North-Eastern Region as a whole has been serio- 
usly neglected. Some of the developmental indicators 
will bring this out (See table, page 18) a 
In the publication of the North-East Council 
“Towards regional Development” (January 1980), 
the charge of lack of financial support has been denied. 
It has given figures of per capita investment as pro- 
vided in the Sixth Plan as follows: Assam Rs 448; 


Another set of figures giving credit deposit ratios 
in different regions of India in 1977 shows how the 
N-E Region as a whole continues to Jag behind. 
While per 100 rupees deposited in banks the credit 
was Rs. 89.5 in North India, Rs. 79 in South India, 


' Rs. 65.9 in West India, Rs. 58.7 in East India and 


Rs. 48.8 in- Central India, it was only Rs 28 in 
N-E India. Coming to individual States and Union 
Territories two extreme cases can be cited. In the 
rural areas of Delhi, per Rs. 100 deposited in banks. 
investment was Rs. 408.6; on the other hand in 
Nagaland it was only Rs. 3.50. A third set of figures 
also brings out. the lop-sided development in a telling 
manner. In South India only in 2.9 percent of the 
disiricts the credit-deposit ratio was less than 20 per 
cent and in 68.61 per cent of the districts it was more 
than’60 per cent. In contrast, in N-E India in 52.8 
per cent of the districts the credit-deposit ratio was 
less than 20 per cent and only in 16.6 per cent of the 
districts it was more than 60 per cent. 

Truncated development of the region has resulted 
in low per capita gross domestic product. low per 
capita income’ and massive wastage of skilled mar- 
power. According to statistics compiled by CSO, 
while the per capita gross domestic product at curren: 
prices in 1975-76 was valued at Rs 10(8 for India as 
a whole, it was only Rs 848 for Assam, Rs 872 for 
Tripura and Rs 904 for Manipur. Again, while rer 


© Nagaland Rs 2692; Tripura Rs 937; Arunachal Rs 
2133; Manipur Rs 1318; Mizoram Rs 2436; Megha- 
Jaya Rs 1545; N-E Region Rs 711 All-India Rs 557. . 
It would have been useful it the N.E.C. had furnis- 

, hed figures:in respect of the earlier Plan period. 
Besides, these figures by themselves do not tell much 
unless sectoral composition is known. There is‘also a 
criticism that some of the development inputs — 
massive investment for road communication in 
Manipur for instance = without strengthening the 


capita income for India as a whole was Rs 1278, wt 
was only Rs 852 in Assam, Rs 755 in Manipur. Rs 
761 in Meghalaya, Rs 949 in Nagaland, Rs 895 in Tri- 

= pura, Rs 838 in Arunachal and Rs 790 in Mizoram. 
The massive wastage of skilled manpower is scen In the 
fact that whereas in 1971, in India as a whole 11.70 
per cent of male graduates and technical degree hold- 

' ers were unemployed and seeking employment, the 
_corresponding figures were 14.47 per cent in Manipur, 
15.49 per cent in Tripura. In Assam it was near tue 


interlinkage of the productive forces within the region, 
has only served to syphon off resources outside the 
region. Besides, there are allegations of low investment 
on crucial items. For instance, the Assam Institute of 
Development Studies has given a few telling figures 
(N-E. Times June 20. 1980): 


` 





Basin Total investment Total area irrigated 
(Rs. in crores) (in lakh heetares) 
Ganga 1173.66 130.66 
Krishna, 1026.44 ' “30.60, 
Indus f 518.27 50.90 
Godavari 373.07 ! 17.99 =] 
Mahanadi 218.80 l 10.67 
Brahmaputra d 15.73 ` 1.06 


Apart from low investment in creation of infra- 
structure, institutional coverage for financing pro- 
ductive activities and for meeting various consumption 
needs has been utterly inadequate. While in 1972, 

bi 
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national average in thé case of males (10.39 per cent) 
but much higher in the case of females (26 60 per 
cent) as against the national average of 19.40 per 
cent, The percentage of unemployed educated young 
women seeking jobs was high in Manipur (27.55) and 
Tripura (30.50). It would: be interesting to examine 
whether mass participation of women in the recent 
movement in Assam and Manipur is related to this 
situation. ' 

This rapid appraisal would be incomplete if the rele 
of institutional factors is ignored. First, it 1s to be 
noted that in North-East, India, hills and forests 
constitute more than 70 per cent of the area and in 


-~ most such areas communal ownership and/or manage- 


ment of land and other immovable productive resour- 
ces in one form or another prevail. As comparatively 
few people live in the hills and forests, the significance 
of this fact is not generally realised, and development 
strategies are built without taking it into account. 
Naturally, stagnation in development is the price. 
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Table ` 


SELECTED SOCIO-ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


es ee ent 


Item . Reference Unit 


Yéar 


Assam 


- Ail 
India 


Manipur Meghalaya Nagaland Tripura 


on ee 5] 558 a lG 


Road length per 100 sq km. of area = Km 31° 18 48 37 56 37 
Percentage of gross irrigated area to a 
__ gross cropped area | | 1974-75 P.C. 18.4 36.1 28,3 33.6 8,0 25.4 
` Average daily employment of factory 
l workers per lakh population 1974-75 Number 521 186 N.A, N.A 129 1032 
, Gross output of industry per capita 1974-75" Rs, 276.5 6.0 58.5 N.A. 19.9 499.9 
Per capita domestic consumption of 
ae electricity 1976-77 Kwh. 2.8 71 7.8 22.0 3.8 10.4 
Per capita industrial consumption of i 
electricity 1976-77 Kwh. 16.6 1.2 17.8 2.6 1.4 68.4 
No. of fair-price ration shops 1976 No, 16,294 417 1,382 48 661 2,38,423 
No, of students in primary and p^ : 
secondary schools per 1000 pop. 1 1976 No. 139 264 127 262 158 148 
No. of primary aealth centre blocks as on : 
30.9.76 No. 146 18 314 10 26 5,407 


+ 


second, the norms of technical development are 
primarily linked with market oriented and big farmer- 
oriented enterprises, ignoring the fact that in the 
plains of Brahmaputra, Barak and Imphal valleys the 
bulk of the cultivators are marginal and small peasant 
proprietors. Though impressive financial outlays are 
earmarked for the last category, these are frequently 
irrelevant for them. Because of the first and second 
deficiencies in planning, it is no wonder-that much of 
the Plan provision remains unspent. Third, obsession 
with the so-called mainstream of Indian culture 
blurs vision. Local traditions and emerging cultural 
forms are looked upon as potential raw material to 
be moulded according to a.so-called all-India tradition. 
Fourth, the meaning of the state structure of India ds 
a federation consisting of States delineated primarily 
on the linguistic principle has not been seen to its 
logical ehd. It is natural that as a sequel to'rapid 
economic development the demographic composition 
of the States should change. But there is no’provision - 
inthe Constitution guaranteeing that demographic 
shifts will not erode the special prerogatives of speci- 
fic cultural and linguistic identities historically asso- 
ciated with specific areas. In this matter the experi- 
mnt in the USSR may be examined. Fifth, the special 
roles that Assamese in its pure or pidgin form plays 


in inter-community communication in the region is 
overlooked. In Arunachal, primary education is 
imparted in Hindi and English. There is no place for 
Assamese, the link language of the region, nor even 
forthe mother-tongues of the major tribes. Sixth, 
there has not been much informed discussion about 
the extent to which and the manner in which advant- 
age can be taken of the flexibility in the Constitution 
about citizenship to satisfy local susceptibilities and 
local needs. Seventh, there is a perception : lag about 
the roles of tribal councils, district councils and other 
apparatuses of decision making. While many among 
the tribal population look upon these as supra-tribal 
organisations, the, administrative elite, mainly people 
from outside the region, unaware of the regional 
ethos, ‘look upon them as subordinate organs of 
state. ! 

It is however to be noted that as a sequel to the 
challenges earlier posed by the Nagas, later the Mizos 
and currently by a large mass of. population in many 


. parts of the North-East, real heart searching has 


started all over the country. India as a nation has 
in the past shown its capacity to rise to challenges in 
terms of the finest traditions of humanism, and one 
should look forward to assertion of the same spirit 
in the future. [T R a i 
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f on ` , 
{ 
T™ use of productive resburces (labour, materials, 
capital, fuel, etc.) for nonproductive purposes 
constitutes a drain on the vitality and -prosperity of 


any economy. The issue of the use to which resources: 


"are put isso fundamental and so overridirig in. its 


A : 
haircutting, etc. Such goods and services obviously 
add to the present material well-being of a popula- 
tion. The production of producer goods and associa- 


. ted services, such as industrial machinery, rail trans- 


+” 


impact on the ability of an economy to efficiently - 


generate useful goods and services that economic 
systems as distinct as those of capitalism and com- 
munism experience similar structural problems when 
. resources are diverted to nonproductive use. But 
- what constitutes “productive” and ‘“‘nonproductive”’ 
use? l 

Productive resource use will be defined as that 


which results in the production of goods and/or ' 


services that contribute to the material standard of 
living; nonproductive use, therefore, is that which 
does not so: contribute. Under this definition it is 
clear that the manufacture of ordinary consumer 
goods, such as food, clothing, housing, televisions, 
etc., constitutes productive use as does the -provision 
of consumer services such as housekeeping,‘ cooking, 





l The author is Associate Professor of Political Economy 
and Economics, University of Texas, Dallas, USA. This 
: contribution is his Keynote speech at the “Symposium on 
| Disarmament and Development”, organised by the World 
: Federation of Scientific Workers at Varna, Bulgaria 

| (October 1980). 
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portation systems, factory buildings, supporting engi- 
neering consulting services, etc. is also productive, but 
through-a less direct route. This class of goods and 
services expand an economy’s ability to produce, 
and by so doing enhance the supply of consumer- 
oriented output in the future. Hence they contribute 
to the future standard of living.: There are also cate- 
gories of mixed goods, that is, both consumer and 
producer goods combined, the most prominent exam- 
ples of which are probably education and health care. 
Resource use for the supply of mixed goods as well 
must therefore be considered productive since they 
augment both the present and the future standard of 
living. 

However, military-oriented production falls into a 
wholly different category. It does not add to the 
supply of consumer goods or to the supply of pro- 
ducer goods and so contributes to neither the present 
nor future material standard of living. Such activity 
is accordingly classified as nonproductive. Resources 
put to this use can then be said to have been diverted, 
that is, channelled away from ordinary productive use. 

Rather than attempting to deal with all the econo- 
mic effects of military expenditures, and hence of 
the reductions in military spending that a move 
toward disarmament would represent, I will concen- 
trate here on two primary issues: (7) the resource 
diversion caused by military spending and the effects 
of that diversion on the fundamental competence of 
the economy to produce; (2) the problem of econo- 
mic conversion, that is, the transfer of resources 
from military-oriented to civilian-oriented activity. 
Furthermore, attention will be focused on the US 
and USSR, rather than a broad group of industrialised 
countries, partly because these two nations represent 
polar politico-economic systems, and partly because 
they are the major participants in the largest and 
most dangéTous arms race in human history. 


Economic Effects of Military Spending in US 


The idea that persistently high defense spending 
could play a major role in producing economic 
decline flies in the face of one of the most deeply 
ingrained and widely held economic beliefs: that a 
capitalist economic system benefits from (or at the 
very least is not harmed by) high levels of military 
expenditure. But the fact that a belief js deeply 


«ingrained and widely held does not make it true. 


Interestingly enough, Adam Smith, regarded as the 
father of rough and tumble Jaissez-faire capitalism, did 
not share this view. On the contrary, Smith appar- 
ently saw military spending as economically parasitic, 
wng : his epic The Wealth of Nations (published 
in 2a = 


...the whole army and navy are unproductive labourers... 
Such peon! , as they themselves produce nothing, are all main- 
tained by the produce of other men’s labour, When multi- 
plied...unproductive hands, who’ should be maintained by a 
part only of the spare revenue of the people, may consume so 
great a share of their whole revenue, an therefore...encroach 
«Upon the funds destined for the maintenance of productive 
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labour, that all the frugality and good conduct of individuals 
may not be able to compensate the waste and degradation of 
produce occasioned by this violent and forced encroachment. 


Whatever the payment formula formally written 
into major defense procurement contracts, they have 
all in practice been what are known as “cost plus” 
contracts. These are contracts in which the produc- 
ing firm is paid an amount equal to its total cost of 
production (whatever that eventually turns out to be) 
plus a profit. Operating under such a system, the 
firm involved not only has no risk, but also has no 
Incentive to hold its costs down. In fact, to the 
extent that the .firm wants to increase its sales 
revenue, it will have a very powerful incentive to run 

its costs up in order to achieve the highest possible 
‘payment for its product. 

Combining this incentive system with the very large 
amounts of money made available for military pro- 
curement year after year 'by the Congress has created 
a situation in which military industry has bid up the 
prices of key resources. Chief among these are engi- 
neering and scientific personnel, and some grades of 
highly skilled production labour. Aside from its direct 
effects in increasing the cost of these resources to 
civilian industry thus adding to the pressure toward 
inflation, the purchasing power of defense firms, 
backed by their rich customer (the Federal Govern- 
ment), .has completely pre-empted a substantial 
amount of some of these resources, with serious long- 
term effects on the health of the civilian economy. 

For example, by one crude and conservative esti- 
mate nearly one-third of all the engineers and scien- 
tists in the United States were engaged in defense- 
related work. More likely, the figure is closer to one- 
half. Whether the actual figure is one-third or one-half, 
the crucial point is that a great deal of the nation’s 
technological talent has been diverted to the develop- 
ment of military ‘and military-related technology. The 
pre-emption by the military of such a large fraction 
of what we will subsequently see is a critical resource 
in a modern industrial society, cannot fail to have 
significant effects on the functioning of that part of 
the economy that produces goods and services which, 
unlike military goods, do contribute to the standard 
of living and the quality of life. Furthermore, it is 
important to understand that this magnitude of pre- 
emption of technological resources has been main- 
tained for two to three decades or more. 

Now, it should be obvious to anyone who has ever 
engaged in engineering or scientific ‘research and 
development, or even had serious training in those 
disciplines, that the kind of new technical knowledge 
developed is strongly conditioned by the nature of 
the problems being studied and the type of solutions 
being sought. Since one-third or more of the nation’s 
engineers and scientists have been seeking military- 
oriented solutions to military-oriented problems for 
the past several decades, it should be no surprise that 
the development of military technology has proceeded 
at a rapid pace in the US — or that the development 
of civilian-oriented technology' has become severely 
retarded here. How could it have been otherwise? 

. The much vaunted ‘spinoff’ or ‘spillover’ argument 
that military-oriented technological development pro- 
duces massive improvements in areas of civilian 
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application and thus does not retard ‘civilian techno- 
logical progress, makes very little conceptual sense, 
and more to the point, is' massively contradicted by 
straightforward empirical observation. Of course, 
some transferability of technical knowledge between 
military and civilian application would be expected 
(in both directions), but conceptually it is difficult to 
see how directing attention to one area of technical 
research would routinely produce an efficient genera- 
tion of knowledge pertaining to a completely diffe- 
rent area. 

“On the empirical side, a 1974 report of a Com- 
mittee of the National Academy of Engineering 
stated: 


With a few exceptions the vast technology developed by 
Federally funded programmes since World War II has not 
resulted in widespread ‘spinoffs’ of secondary or additional 
applications of practical products, processes and services that 
have madè an impact on the nation’s economic growth, indus- 
trial productivity, employment grains and foreign trade, 


As further indication of the realisation of the dec- ` 
line of US technological progress on the part of the 
scientific community, the Seventh Annual Report of 
the National Science Board, governing body of, the 
National Science Foundation (Science Indicators-19 74) 
expressed concern over the serious erosion of the US 
predominance in science and technology. ` 

Recognition of the serious retardation of civilian 
technological progress is also widespread in the. 
nation’s business community. In 1976 Business Week, 

, (February 26), ran an article entitled “The Break- 
down of US Innovation,” the introduction of which 
included the phrase”’...from boardroom to research 
lab there is a growing sense that something has 


‘happened to US innovation...” Apparently that 


“sense” continued to grow, because by July 3, 1978 
the story had made the cover of that journal. The 
article, entitled “Vanishing. Innovation,” began, “A 
grim mood prevails today among industrial research 
managers. America’s vaunted technological superior- 
ity of the 1950’s and 1960's is vanishing...” 

Given the huge amounts of money. and -technical 
personnel which have indisputably been poured into 
military-related research over the past several decades 
in the US, the severity, of the slowdown in civilian 

, technological progress would not have occurred if the 


' “spinoff” or “spillover” effects had been anything 


more than marginal. But if the transferability of 
invention and innovation was and is actually low, 
then the decades long diversion of at least a third of 
the engineers and scientists in the US to military- 
related work would predictably have produced pre- 
cisely the sort of civilian technological deterioration 
it has, in fact, experienced. Under conditions of low 
transferability it cotild not have failed to produce such 
a result. 

It is widély recognised that civilian technological 
progress is the keystone of productivity improvement 
and economic growth. As the National Science 
Board put it in their 1977 Annual Report, Science 
Indicators: 1976, 


i 
-..the contribution of R & D to economic growth and pro- 
ductivity 18 positive, significant and high, and that such innova- 
tion is an important factor—perbaps the most important factor, 
—in the economic growth of the United States in this century, 
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Civilian technological progress is that which is 
oriented to the development of knowledge leading to 
improved consumer and producer products and to 
more efficient ways of producing. These two aspects, 
new and better products and improved production 
` methods, are not so distinct as it might seem, since 
a major source of increase in productive efficiency is 
the employment of new. machinery and equipment 
embodying superior technology. _ 

Civilian technological progress contributes to the 
growth of labour productivity by encouraging in- 
creases in the quantity of capital per worker and to 
the growth of both labour and capital productivity 
through the development of production techniques 
enabling the more efficient use of productive resources 
in general. Accordingly, as’ the development of 
civilian technology became increasingly retarded in 
the US, productivity growth began to collapse. 

From 1947 to 1965, output per hour grew at an 
average annual rate of 3 3 per cent in the nonfarm 
business sector of the US, according to the Council 
of Economic Advisors. From 1965 to 1978, that 
rate of labour productivity growth was cut in half, 
averaging 1.6 per cent per year. In recent years the 
United States has had the lowest rate of productivity 
growth of any major noncommunist economy. 
Furthermore, the productivity growth collapse is 
accelerating. While the annual growth rate for 1965- 


73 averaged 2.1 per cent, from 1973-78 it was 0.8 — 


per cent. In the first six months of 1979, output per 
labour-hour in the private business sector actually fell 
at an annual rate of 3.3 per cent. During the second 
quarter of 1979, productivity fell at an annual rate 
of 5.7 per cent, the largest quarterly decline recorded 
in this series of statistics. The series bagan in 1947. 
The improvement of productivity plays a crucial 
role in the countering of inflationary pressures, for it 
is sustained productivity growth that offsets the effects 
of rising input costs. It is not the separate cost. of 
labour, fuels, materials, and capital that is relevant 
to the determination of product price, but rather the 
combined cost of these productive resources per unit 
of product. Thus, the rise in labour costs, for exam- 
ple, might be at least partially offest by substituting 
cheaper capital for increasingly expensive labour, or 
by organising production to use labour more efficiently 


or both. As long as the net result is to produce more’ 


output per unit of input, rises in input costs need not 
be fully translated into rises in the cost per unit of 
product. Correspondingly, the upward “cost-push”’ 
Pressures ‘on price will be mitigated. But productivity 
is nothing more than a measure of output per unit 
input. Hence rising productivity permits absorption 
of rising prices of labour, fuels, etc. without full reflec- 
tion of these resource cost increases in unit cost and 
thus in price. E l 
{t is therefore clear that the deterioration of pro- 
ductivity growth will substantially compromise this 
cost offsetting capability. In the absence of strong 
productivity improvement, rising costs of labour, 
fuels, etc. will be translated into rising product prices. 
As this occurs over a whole series of industries, a 
self-reinforcing rise in the general level of prices, or 
“inflation,” occurs. But the same mechanism also 


generates unemployment. 
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As the prices of US produced goods rose higher 
and higher, the nation’s industry became less and 
less competitive vis-a-vis foreign competition. Overseas 
markets were lost and the US export position weak- 
ened. Domestic markets were lost to foreign pro- 
duction and the US import position worsened. The 


progressive loss of markets induced cut-backs in US 


based production, with high unemployment rates the 
result. And this problem was exacerbated by the 
flight of US owned production facilities to cheap 
labor havens abroad, as one logical response to the 
Inability to offset higher costs in the US because of 


, “the productivity failure. It is thus pre-eminently the 


declining competitiveness of US industry resulting 
from decreasing productivity growth that has genera- 
ted unemployment even in the face of high product 
demand. 

Productivity growth thus is “the economic linchpin 
of the 1980’s,” as the Joint Economic Committee of 
the Congress described it in its mid-1979 analysis of 
prospects for the economy. Its warning that, as the 
New York Times (August 13, 1979) put it, “The 
average American is likely to see his standard of living 
drastically reduced in the 1980’s unless productivity 
growth is accelerated”’ is precisely correct. 


Nature of Economic Conversion Problem in US 


As damaging as the persistence of high leves of 
military spending has been to the domestic economy, 
and as dependent economic revitalisation might be 
on a reversal of this situation, it is nevertheless 
true that the process of transition to a more fully 
civilian-oriented economy must be handled carefully. 


` Producing a smooth conversion requires a clear 


understanding of the nature of the multifaceted 
transition problem. 

A major part of the problem of converting techno- 
logists from military to civilian-oriented work js 
rooted in the differential requirements for successful 
military and civilian technological development. Pre- 
sent day high technology military products are extre- 
mely complex, and are -designed with an effort to 
squeeze every possible ounce of performance out of 
the product. Whether or not this extra performance 


capability actually has military significance, the prc- 


sumption that it does clearly underlies the practice of 
weapons research and development. This has led to 
the assignment of large teams of technologists to the 
design of weapons systems, each, in effect, develop- 
ing and designing a part of a part. Accordingly, the 
need to become expert in a very narrow range of 
knowledge has led to extreme specialisation of 
engineers and scientists engaged in military-related 
work. In addition, the extreme priority attached to 
military funding, combined with the common practice 
of procuring weapons on an effectively cost-plus 
basis and the pressure for even small increments in 
weapons capability, has led to a virtually complete 
de-emphasis on the cost implications of design. In 
fact, more expensive designs will certainly result in 
increases in sales revenue and typically in profit as 
well to the firms which generate them. 

Successful design for the civilian market place, on 


the other hand, requires very heavy emphasis on the 
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implications of the specific design for the cost of: 
producing the ultimate product. This implies that 
designers, rather than -being extremely specialised, 
should have a fairly clear concept of the overall 


design of the product and the interactions of its sub». 


components. This, together with a “basic understand; 
ing of the effects on cost of modifying the design in 
one way or another, will enable them to trade off 
: changes in one part of the design against changes in 
_ the other fo achieve desired product performance at 
the lowest possible cost. Keeping production cost 
down enables the price to be kept at level which 
will make the product attractive to ‘potential custo- 


mers, and hence bring expanded sales and profit to- 


the firm. 

Because of these differences, engineers and scien- 
tists performing defense work must be retrained and 
re-oriented before they can be successful ‘in civilian 
research and development. Complete retraining is 
clearly not required, since much of the mathematical, 
scientific and engineering knowledge they already 
have is also required for civilian, work. But despecial- 
isation and increased cost sensitivity are required to 
establish firm connection with civilian design realities. 

The conversion process must also be extended to 
the educational institutions responsible for the train- 

. ing of engineers and scientists. These institutions have 
altered their curricula to emphasise specialisation, 
specially in areas and sub-areas of interest to the 
military, and strongly de-emphasise training in. cost- 
related matters. Instruction in mundane civilian- 
oriented areas like, for exaimple,, power engineering 
was curtailed or eliminated, particularly at the “‘best”’ 
schools. All this may have been an appropriate insti- 
tutional response to the changing shape of the high- 
pay/high-prestige opportunities available.-to their 
graduates. And yet, these changes meant that even 
those engineers and scientists who did go directly into 
civilian’areas were to some extent less than optimally 
trained for the development of civilian-oriented tech- 


nological progress. ‘Therefore, this response served, 


only to exacerbate the deterioration of US civilian 
technology and thus the natign’s economic problems. 

The inability of military-oriented engineers and 
scientists to move into civilian oriented research “and 
‘development without conversion retraining is indicat; 
` ed by the commonly observed tendency -of technolo- 


BS i fo , i EE. RT $ 
firms have, in practice, only one custotner — the 


United States Government. Defense firms cannot 


, sell their products to civilian customers-in any case, 


gists, laid off because of the termination of a defense ‘ 


contract, to move to another geographic area to 


follow the contracts, accept non-engineering or non- ` 


‘scientific work, or simply: remain unemployed until 
contracts return. This tendency has been read by 
- some as an indication that civilian technology is not 
- starved by the diversion of.technological personnel to 
military areas as I have argued, since they are not 
_ grabbed up by civilian research programmes when 
‘ they do become unemployed. But the failure of these 
` . technologists to be readily absorbed into civilian 
‘industry: is due to the inappropriateness of their train- 
ing, not an overall lack of demand, and certainly not 
a lack of national or commercial need. 
As for the issue of management conversion, the 
managements of military industrial firms operate in a 


and can sell to foreign governments only with the 
direct and specific approval of the US Department of 
Defense. Even so, weapons sold to foreign govern- 
ments were originally designed, developed and pro- 
duced for sale to the US Government. 

The one-customer orientation produces a very 
different sales: and marketing situation from that - 
faced by civilian firms. Rather than knowing how to 
run an effective electronic and print media advertis- 
ing campaign, how tosurvey markets for public 
acceptance of a new product line, how to price. a 
product for penetration into new markets or expan“ 
sion of existing ones, etc., it becomes critical to know 
the minute detail of the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulations, too develop good working relationships 
with key government procurement personnel, and to 
be able to lobby efféctively. with members of the 
Congress. |! no A 

Another critical difference is that the single custo- 
mer does not itself have to. sell its product in a 
market place. It does -not therefore have to worry 
either about the effects on the ultimate price of its 
“product” of paying too much for the goods it buys, 
or the danger of its being forced into loss or bank- 
ruptcy by a drop in its sales if the equipment it pur- 
chases does not perform well. % 

‘This strongly interacts with a third critical factor, 
the extremely high priority accorded to defense pro- 
curement, currently supported by- at least national 
public acquiescence, if not implicit consensus. This 
not only assures'that the Defence Department will 
continue to be a very rich customer, but also that its. 
purchase decisions will be readily validated by ‚both 
the Congress and the President. Thus, the wealthy _ 
customer that military industry services faces no ° 
economic market test, and only the very loosest! 
political constraints. 

- The net effect of these last two factors has been to 
guarantee at least higher revenues and typically 


‘higher profits as well to those military firms which 


are most effective in running up the cost of the pro- 
ducts which they ‘are contracted to produce, often 
regardless of whether or not these products perform 
as they were supposed to. A management operating in 
such a milieu will become very effective’ at finding 
ways of producing at high cost.. But this sort of _ 


. management training and experience is completely 


very different atmosphere from that which preyails in~ 


-` civilian-oriented enterprise. For one thing, “defense 
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inappropriate to successful operation ir civilian 
markets, where holding costs down, not running them 
up, is the crucial skill. l i 

There is little question then, that whether’ military- 
oriented. managements are turned to the supervision , 
of the production of goods and services sold. in the- 
civilian market place or for civilian use by govern- 
ment, they must be retrained and re-oriented as a 
prerequisite for successful conversion. 

Now let us turn attention to the case of the Soviet 


Union. - 


Economic Impact of Military Spending in USSR 


The Soviet economy is basically an economy of 
priorities, and the prioritiés become most serious in 
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terms of supply considerations. Supply is perhaps 
the central problem for both national central planners 
and managers of individual enterprises in the USSR. 
There is, on the other hand, very little evidence of a 
shortage of demand. 

Under conditions cf chronic aggregate shortages 
the priorities used in the allocation of productive 
resources become especially critical to the functioning 
of the economy. Every industry has a different 
priqrity or ranking associated with it that determines, 

in effect, where it stands in the linc of industries wait- 


ing for needed supplies of productive resources of all, 


sorts (engineers and scientists, production workers, 
materials, fuels, equipment, etc.). Military industrics, 
and the porions of other industries that ‘Support 
them, are at the head of every line. 

The top priority accorded to military. R in 
effect shrinks the resource base of the entire civilian 
economy. They receive inputs of the highest quality 
in ample supply, leaving all of the civilian jndustries 
to vie for the remaining resources. Their capability 
for pre-empting resources from the civilian economy 
categorises military industries as a privileged sector, 
as compared to ordinary civilian industries. 

As in US military industry, the emphasis in Soviet 
military industry is on high quality, high performance 


products—costs of production are a strictly secondary 


consideration. The USSR seems to avoid much of the 
tendency to excessive and unnecessary features, so- 
called ‘‘gold-plating,” that is a common practice in 
US military production. Soviet designs also tend to 
` pay less attention to aesthetics and more to basic 
functionality. But, the same set of fundamental re- 
seatch and design criteria apply in the military indus- 
trial activities of both nations. 

The impact of Soviet military industry on ‘the 
USSR’s civilian economy ‘goes beyond the direct 
‘diversion of resources into the military sector. ‘There 
is what could be called a ‘“‘contingency diversion” 
that also hampers efficiency. Civilian production 
facilities and even civilian products have sometimes 
beer designed so as to allow ‘ready convertibility to 
military oriented production — for example, tractors 
that have been designed with caterpillar tréads rather 
than wheels to facilitate the switching of production 
to tank type vehicles. Practices of this sort can easily 
resulf in suboptimal production adding to the distor- 
tion of the civilian economy. 

One more point about ‘the operation of military 
industry inthe USSR. The head of a large Soviet 
military enterprise will typically also be a ranking 
official in the Communist Party and a high ranking 
uniformed military officer. Such an individual holds 
a position of simultaneously high economic, -political 
and military authority and power, and will accord- 
ingly tend to be a major force in the society, parti- 
cularly in the region where the enterprise is located. 
This is especially true should the enterprise be located 
in a smaller and/or more.remote city. 

As indicated earlier, the basic cau:al nexus through 
which military spending has damaged and continues 
to damage the Soviet economy is similar to that 
operative in the US case. By directly diverting pro- 


ductive resources from the civilian economy, the- 


military sector.drains civilian industry rendering it 
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less capable of providing quality standard-of-living 
goods and services cost effectively, and in sufficient 
quantity. 

In the US case, much emphasis was laid on the 
pre-emption of engineering and scientific talent into 
military related activity — the same is, of course, 
also true in the USSR. But it is probably true that 
the drain of other resources is somewhat more of a 
problem in the USSR., partly because the economy 
is younger and not as large, and partly because the 
resource base itself is smaller. 

As has been discussed, the economic damage done 
by the military burden in the US surfaces mainly in 
the form of simultaneously high inflation and high 
unemployment, through the intervening variable of 
deteriorating productivity. In contrast, in the USSR, 
the damage surfaces mainly in the form of chronic 
problems of supplying sufficient quantity and quality 
of goods and services— particulary consumer goods: 
There are two main reasons for these differences. 

. First, the military economy of the US developed, 


_post World War II, alongside a well-developed and 


booming civilian economy. In fact, the US was the 
only major,industrial nation in the world not devasta- 
ted by the horrors of that war. The Sovict military 
economy, on the other hand, developed alongside a 
civilian economy massively damaged by that conflict 
and itself struggling hard to develop. Thus, thc 
Soviet civilian economy was neyer able to work on 
breaking its chronic supply problems with a major, 
systematic’ and sustained effort. On the contrary, 


shortages were continually made more severe by the 


demands of the military economy under the impctus 
of.an escalating superpower arms racc. 

Second, the differences between the capitalist and 
communist economic systems make it casier for the 
latter -to ‘prevent unemployment and cope with 
inflation. It is clearly beyond the scope of this dis- 
cussion to present a full analysis of this point But 
the essence is this: a capitalist economy must rely on 
the voluntary actions of individuals sceking private 
economic gain (in present forms, with more or less 
government intervention) in order to provide employ- 
ment, while relying on-such private decisions, along 
with the impersonal meclianism of competition and 
governmental control of the money supply to control 
inflation; a communist economy, on the other hand, 
features direct government control of both employ- 
ment opportunities and prices, though the latter tends 
to be somewhat more subject to external influence 
through rising import costs. 

It is important to understand, then, that a centrally 

planned socialist economy is no more and no less 
able to override the negative economic effects of 
military spending than a capitalist cconomy. The 
impacts of resource diversion are simply superordi- 
nate. The only way to redevelop an economy severcly 
stressed by the. burden of military spending is to 


. rechannel-resources back into productive civilian acti- 


vity. Once again, we must turn attention to the pro- 


: blem of economic conversion — this time in the 
context of the USSR. 


Economic Conversion in USSR 
It has often been stated that the transfer of resour- 
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Ces from military to civilian activity is no problem in 
‘the Soviet Union, since the economy is centrally 
planned. It is‘only necessary to order the shift, and 
it will quickly and smoothly occur. But this is just 
not true. — 

For one'thing, the problem of conversion of engi- 
‘neers and scientists is very similar to that in the US. 
Their salaries and bonuses are generally higher than 
in civilian industry, and this may create something of 
a vested interest on their part in trying to encourage 
the maintenance of military activity. Far more im- 
portantly, they are accustomed to designing for high 
performance with little attention to cost. This is'a 
very different milieu from design for adequate per- 
formance, large scale production and low cost which 
are the hallmarks of civilian industry. 

Engineers and scientists engaged in military-related 
activity must’ be retrained and re-oriented to the 
‘characteristics of the civilian sector or they will, as 
the US counterparts will, design products so expen- 
sive that no one will be able to afford them. 

Now, it might be objected that empirical observa- 
tion refutes the existence of an industrial’ conversion 
problem of this nature in the USSR, for a significant 
fraction of the output of enterprises classified as in 
the military sector consists of civilian products — 


and high quality civilian products at that. The con- . 


tradiction here is apparent, but not real. Civilian pro- 
ducts produced by Soviet military enterprises may be 
of generally higher quality than those produced in 
ordinary civilian enterprises, but that is primarily 
because they are produced under conditions of access 
to all the best inputs in sufficient supply. And any 
excessive expense is likely to be absorbed within the 
subsidy system. This super priority position would 
not necessarily continue after the termmation of the 
military mission so-to-speak of these enterprises. 
This issue is of particular relevance to the problem 
of management conversion. = * 

. The conversion of management personne! in the 
USSR must cope with three sorts of problems: (/) 
operating in civilian industry implies the continuing 
requirement of managing supply difficulties, both 
with-respect to quantity and quality of required re- 
sources, while this requirement is much less: serious 
in managing military enterprises; (2) cost constraints 
are much tighter in civilian than in military industry 
(a situation very similar to that in the US); and (3) 


shifting managers out of top priority military indus- . 


try into lower priority civilian industry must cope 
with a possible, in fact likely, diminution of political, 
military and economic status and authority as well as 
potential reductions in salaries and bonuses (which 
are higher in military industry); military managers 
may thus-be resistant to conversion and, as pointed 
out earlier, they wield considerable societal influence. 
Consider each of these in turn. 

‘Supply problems are such an integral part of 
manufacturing in civilian industries that one of the 
chief skills of managing such enterprises lies precisely 


in coping with shortages, breaking supply bottlenecks. 


and generally keeping production going in the face of 
such problems So important is the function of 
materials and equipment acquisition under these 
conditions that a special role of folkach or expediter 
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is created with that main duty in civilian enterprises. 
The /olkach is expected to do what is needed, to the 
extent possible, to assure a continuing flow of the 
requisite inputs. | 

There is no tolkach required in military enterprises. 
Military managers facing a shortage or breakdown in 
supply can straightforwardly order whatever is needed 
and require its expeditious delivery with all the 
effectiveness that their conjunction of military, politi- 
caland economic authority implies. Thus,‘ military 
managers must undergo significant retrainmg and 
re-orientation to function effectively in the “new 
world” of the civilian sector. Of course, as conver- 
sion proceeds, supply problems will ultimately lessen 
for civilian industry as resources locked info the 


.military sector are released and as the civilian econo- 


my in general develops. o 

The relative cost insensitivity problem is quite 
similar to that of US military industrial managers. 
Though Soviet managers will not have to sell their 
civilian products in the same sort of market place as 
their US counterparts, the importance of producing 
atacost low enough to be fully coverable by a 
reasonably low price is real and substantial. Once 


_ again, retraining and re-orientation is clearly required. 


The possibility cxists that military managers might 
equate coversion with demotion and hence create a 
significant force resisting the transfer of resources 
(and perhaps reinforcing the more hawkish voices in 
the country). This must be considered a most serious 
problem, one worthy of some serious and creative 
thought. However, some obvious solution strategies 
come to mind: (/) certain civilian industrial activities 
to which military, enterprises might covert might 
continue to be assigned high priority; (2) appeals 
could be made to the patriotism and social conscious- 
ness of the managers; (3) greater public acknowled- 
gement of the services and accomplishments of 
managers of converted enterprises— acclaim impossible 
under the conditions of secrecy surrounding military 
enterprises — might well compensate the managers 
effectively. (This might also prove a valuable strategy 
with respect to engineers and scientists). At any rate, 
this part of the coversion problem must-be forthrightly 
confronted, 

In both the US and the USSR advancéd plan- 
ning in detail for economic conversion is an absolute 
prerequisite for a smooth and efficient conversion 
process. There is no way of avoiding or side-stepping 
this task, because neither the retraining, re-orienfation 
and relocation of personnel nor the alteration of 
facilities and preparation of designs, prototypes, ete. 
can be accomplished instantaneously. It is not unre- 
asonable to estimate a required lead time on the order 
of oneto two years, And lead time requirements are 
also not dependent on whether the economy is 


' organised along capitalist or communist lines — they 


are far more dependent upon factory level consider- 
tions. 


Further Research and Action Required 
The problem of modern-day economic conversion 
(as opposed to the quite different experience of 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Vitality 

of 

Nehru’s 
Foreign Policy 


E. KOMAROV 


AN analysis of Jawaharlal Nehru’s'foreign policy 
concept reveals its three main components which, 
when applied to political practice, became also the 
prime aims’‘of the foreign policy of this great national 
leader of India. They certainly did not exhaust the 
content of Nehru’s foreign policy concept and 
practical line, but, in our view, formed their basis. 

The first component is upholding the national 
interests of India, primarily as a developing country, 
that is, work for strengthening its national independ- 
ence and advancement towards economic self-reliance, 
Second, it is work for international peace and reduc- 
tion of international tension in order to ensure India’s 
security and carry out international cooperation which 
it needs. Third, it is work for world social progress, 
especially in the sphere of anti-imperialist struggle 
and the struggle for the elimination of colonialism, 
neo-colonialism and racism, for equality in interna- 
tional economic relations and in international life by 
and large. 

‘This struggle actually envisaged also support for 
-countries which carry out socio-economic and politi- 
cal transformations aimed at overcoming the colonial 
legacy, developing their economies and achieving 
social justice and` social progress. “Let us hope at 
Jeast that the existing inequalities and disparities 


Prof Komarov is Head of the Indian History Depart- 
ment, Institute of Oriental Studies, Moscow, 
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between man and man and nation and nation will 
disappear, removing the main cause of conflicts and 
wars,”’ Nehru said in 1959. 

The basic components or aims of Nehru’s foreign 
policy were closely inter-connected and hada com- 
mon historical source. This resulted in the integrity 
of his foreign policy concept and a certain consistency 
in his practical line. Along with the humanistic 
cultural traditions of his homeland, the national 
liberation movement which Nehru headed along with 
Mahatma Gandhi was the main historical source of 
his foreign policy. The anti-imperialist struggle for 
national freedom and the understanding of the 
necessity to transform society and international 
relations, the understanding which emerged in the 
course of its development, conditioned Nehru’s 
progressive approach. This approach allowed him to 
shape India’s foreign policy which greatly benefited 
and continues to benefit the national interests of that 
country and the cause of universal peace. 

Under the leadership of Nehru India has played an 
innovatory role in international life. Innovatory were 
first of all the two basic elements of Nehru’s foreign 
policy line which were closely inter-connected with 
each other. 

The first is non-alignment which signified renuncia- 
tion of participation in the imperialist military blocs 
and, in general, in the global policy of the leading 
capitalist powers, despite the fact that India remained 
in the system of the world capitalist economy and its 
international links. 

The second element was the establishment and 
development of mutually advantageous cooperation 
of India with the Soviet Union and the countries of 
the Socialist community. Carried out by India in the 
framework and on the basis of non-alignment, this 
cooperation, in turn, largely helped to imbue its 
policy of non-alignment with real meaning and 
effectiveness. 

It is generally recognised now that Soviet-Indian 
cooperation, later sealed by the Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship and Cooperation, has helped non-aligned 
India to consolidate its. independence and security. 
This cooperation was a major factor that allowed 


India to resist the neo-colonialist attempts to turn it 


into an object of political manipulation. It helped 
India resist Peking’s aggressive pressure on its northern 
borders, pressure which has posed the main potential 
threat to its security. Nehru displayed true wisdom 
and foresight when he said in his reply to a debate 
on foreign policy in the Lok Sabha in 1958: “A well- 
thought-out policy of friendship with other countries 
contributes to stronger security more than. almost 
everything else.” It is a good time to recall here also 
the pronouncement which Leonid Brezhnev made at 
the mass meeting in New Delhi in 1973: Soviet- 
Indian friendship, he said, “convincingly showed its 
value for our peoples, for safeguarding the common 
interests and, it can be said, the security of our coun- 
tries. It also confirmed its value for the cause of 
world peace.” 

Today detente is being threatened by the imperialist 
forces, first of all by the USA. Even when these 
forces agreed to detente, they did it on condition that, 
as they hoped, this would make for their prevalence 
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in the world and specifically would allow them in 

- one way or another to prevent socio-political shifts 

in the developing countries and to continue neo-colo- 

nialist exploitation of many of them. Nehru once 

said that in the context of'the cold war, “instead of 
underdeveloped countries being helped to grow and 

Taise standards, military considerations come into i 
play and often political regimes which are reactionary 

and disliked by the people are bolstered up, thus. 
adding further to insecurity.” To all appearances, the 

- imperialists thought that in conditions of detente it 

would be possible tosomehow preserve such regimes, 

- sometimes refurbishing them in order to bolster them 

up, and thereby retain their militarist and neo-colo- 

nialist positions in these countries. Nothing of the 

kind happened or could happen. 

It is clear that the April Revolution in Afghanistan 
is Just one of the many progressive shifts which quite 
logically took place in a number of countries of Asia 
and Africa during the 1970s. It is one of those 
“social changes” the need for which has now become 
more pertinent than‘ever before, because, as Nehru 
said, “the strongest urge in the world today is that of 
social justice and equality.” í m3 

Far from all people in the world like these changes, 
among them the April Revolution in Afghanistan and 
the assistance- which the Soviet Union gave it by 
taking a by no means easy decision to temporarily 
move a limited contingent of Soviet troops to that 
country. This was done in complidnce with repeated 
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requests from the Afghan side. Not all yet under- 
stand that this decision not only precludes à couùter- 
revolutionary attack on Afghanistan from outside, but 
serves to stabilise the international situation in the 
entire adjacent area. To be sure, stabilisation there 
depends not only on Afghanistan and the Soviet , 
Union, but also on the neighbours in the region, 
specifically Pakistan, on whether it will follow the 
policy of Washington and Peking. ; 

Using the revolutions in Iran and Afghanistan as a 
pretext, the opponents of detente are now again 
whipping up international tension, trying to, create a 
new seat for it in South-west Asia, and seeking to 
turn the Indian Ocean into a naval testing ground of 
the cold war instead of a zone of peace. 

It is, relevant to quote here the wise words of 
Jawaharlal Nehru who wholetheartedly wished an end 
to the cold war and did everything in his power for 
this. “He said the world continued to develop owing 
to cooperation between peoples and individuals. 
“Power is necessary, but wisdom is essential. ‘Tt is 
only power with wisdom that is good.” 

Under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru and 
later Indira Gandhi, India played a positive role in 
prepating prerequisites~ for reducing . international 
fension. Today the heritage of the great national 
leader of India -helps defend detente, just as it is 
helped by the traditional Soviet-Indian relations, 
Nehru made an invaluable personal contribution to’ 
their establishment'and development. O - 
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Disarmament and Economy . 
(Continued from page 24) 
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reconyersion immediately after World War II) has 
been much studied for the US and is well, though 
not widely, understood.,But much- less is known 
about the economic impacts of military spending and 
the problems of coriversion in the industrialised 
socialist- countries as these -problems exist today. 
More attention need to be given tò these questions in 
the research and writings: of our’ Soviet and East 
European colleaguesx 

At the higher levels of government in both the US 
and the USSR these issues receive little, if any, consi- 
deration. This situation cannot be -permitted to 
continue. As peace activists as well as researchers, 
we have an obligation to use whatever means are 


available to us to try to raise the degree of awareness, ~ 


of the critical nature of these problems in central 
government and the sense, of obligation to confront 
them. à 

The economic damage being done to both the US 
and Soviet economies by the continued escalation of 
the arms race is cumulative. Therefore, the longer 
it is allowed to persist, the harder it will be to rectify. 
The situation has already reached the point at which 
both countries have, I believe demonstrably, begun 
to “undevelop,”’ that is, to go backwards on the scale 
of economic development. This undevelopment is an 
extremely serious matter, and it is quite directly a 
result of the continuing pursuit of the arms race. For 
the sake of the peoples of the US and the USSR, the 
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arms race must be,reversed so that valuable economic ` 
resources can be directed to redeveloping both’ 
nations. se 

Finally, that the arms race is a path to,economic 
disaster is troublesome enough, but it is algo a threat 
to the physical survival óf humankind.’ It is not a 
viable path. ` If,it is not reversed and reversed soon, 
it will lead, either by intentional action or ‘catas- 
trophic accident, to the destruction of all that any of 
us hold dear. For this reason as well, the reversal of 
the arms race must be the top priority of all human 
beings who insist on the most basic of human rights 
— the right to € future. Q] ve 
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Soviet 
Achievement 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 





The massive influence that the Russian Revolution and 
the socialist achievements of the Soviet Union had on 
Jawaharlal Nehru needs no reiteration. We publish here 
random passages from Jawaharlal Nehru: An Anthology, 
edited Sarvepalli Gopal (Oxford,, 1980) — roughly 


‘tracing Nehru’s reasoned admiration for the USSR and 
his acceptance of the ideas, not the methods, of Com- 
munism. The observations Nehru made from time to 
time are of interest in the context of growing Yndo- 
Soviet relations and Brezhnev’s visit to this country. 

— Editor 





RUSSIA offers a peculiar problem which requires special, 
consideration. She has adopted an economic policy with the 
rigid faith of a new religion and she is continually trying.to 
spread it to other countries. That policy even in Russia has 
undergone some change during the last few years, and it is 
possible that it may further change. Whether a variant of that 
policy or some other form of socialism should be our aim is 
one of the problems which we have to solve. ‘But even if we 
are wholly opposed to that policy we can have friendly rela- 
tions with Russia...(September 13, 1927). 


‘] KNOW pair of eyes which have been for ever numbed by 
the burning sorrow of the Terror,’ said Gorky of Lenin. This 
. sorrow did‘not leave him to the end, It made him a fierce 
fanatic and gave him. the strength of will to persevere and 
achieve. But sorrow for the misery of his fellowmen did not 
make him gloomy or reserved, He was ‘filled to the brim with 
the sap of life’, and even ‘in the unhappiest moments of his 
existence, he was serene and always prone to gay laughter’. 
For'him action was the only thing that counted. ‘Revolu- 
tions’, according to him, ‘must not remain on paper, they must 
be carried out in action; and the proper execution of even the 
most unimportant measure was more important for the 
. existence of Soviet Russia than ten Soviet revolutions’, Thus, 


as Maxim Gorky has said: ‘His heroism lacked almost all 


external glitter. It was the modest ascetic zeal, not seldom seen 
in Russia, of a revolutionary who believed in the possibility of 
justice on earth, the heroism of aman who, for the sake of 
his heavy task, renounced all worldly joys.’ 

In Russia also the revolutionaries of an older generation 
lived in a world of theory, and hardly believed in the realisation 
of their ideals. But Lenin came with his directness and realism 
and shook the fabric of old-time orthodox socialism and 
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revolution. He taught people to think that the ideal they had 
dreamed of and worked for was not mere theory but something 
to be realised then and there. By an amazing power of will he 
hypnotised a nation and filled a disunited and demoralised 
people with energy and determination and the strength to 
endure and suffer for a cause, (April 5, 1928) 


WHAT is the communist idea before which the British Empire 
quakes? ...I wish to tell you that though personally I do not 
agree with many of the methods of the communists, and I am 
by,no means sure.to what extent communism can suit present 
conditions in India, I do believe in communism as an ideal of 
society, For essentially it is socialism, and socialism, I think, 
is the only way if the world is to escape disaster. 

And Russia, what of her? An outcast like us from nations 
and much slandered and often erring. But in spite of her many 
mistakes she stands.today as the greatest opponent of 
imperialism and her record with the nations of the East has 
been just and generous, In China, Turkey and Persia, of her 
own free will she gave up her valuable rights and concessions, 
while the British bombarded the crowded Chinese cities and 
killed Chinamen by the hundreds because they dared to protest 
against British imperialism. 

In the city of Tabriz in Persia, when the Russian ambassador 


-/first came, he called the populace together and on behalf of the 


Russian nation tendered a formal apology for the sins of the 
Czars. Russia goes to the East as an equal, not as a conqueror 
or a race-proud superior, Is it any wonder that she is welcom- 
ed? 

. Some of you may go in after years to foreign countries for 
your studies. If you go to England, you will realise in full 
measure what race prejudice is. If you go to the continent of 
‘Europe, you will be more welcome whether you go to France 
or Germany or italy, Ifany of you go to Russia, you will 
see how racial feeling is utterly absent and the Chinamen who 


throng the universities of Moscow are treated just like 


others.... 

I have laid stress on internationalism although it may be a 
distant ideal for us. But the world is already largely inter- 
national, although we may not realise it. And situated as we 
are, the reaction against foreign rule is apt to make us 
narrowly national. We talk of the greatness of India, of her 
special mission to the world, and we love to dwell on her past. 
It is well that we remember our past, for it was great and 
worth remembering. But it is for the aged to look back; 
youth’s eyes should be turned to the future. And I have often 
wondered if there is any country in the world, any people who 
do not fancy that they have a special mission for the world. 
England has her white man’s burden which she insists on 
carrying in spite of the ungrateful people who object and rebel; 
France has her mission civilisatrice; America is God’s own 
country; Germany has Kultur; Italy has her new gospel of 
fascism; and Russia her communism, And it has been so 
always. The Jews were the elect of the Lord, and so were the 
Arabs. Does it not strike you as strange that every country 
should have the identical notion of having a special mission to 
reform the world, to enrich its culture in some way, and none 
need lay claim to being the chosen of the Lord? (September 
22, 1928) 


I AM convinced that the only key to the Solution of the 
world’s problems and of India’s problems lies in socialism, and 
when I use this word I do so not in a vague humanitarian 
way but in the scientific economic sense. Socialism is, how- 
ever, something even more than an economic doctrine; it is a 
philosophy of life and as such also it appeals to me. I see no 
way of ending the poverty, the vast unemployment, the 
degradation and the subjection of the Indian people except 
through socialism. That involves vast and revolutionary 
changes in our political and social structure, the ending of 
vested interests in land and industry.... That means the ending 
of private property, except in a restricted sense, and the re- 
placement of the present profit system by a higher ideal of 
cooperative service, It means ultimately a change in our 
instincts and habits and desires. In short, it means a new 
civilisation radically different from the present capitalist order. 
Some glimpse .we can have of this new civilisation in the 
territories of the USSR. Much has happened there which has 
pained me greatly and with which I disagree, but E look upon 
that great and fascinating unfolding of a new order and a new 
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civilisation as the most promising feature of our dismal age. 
If the future is full of hope it is largely because of Soviet 
Russia and what it has done, and I am convinced that, if some 
world catastrophe does not intervene, this new civilisation will 
spread to other lands and put an end to the wars and conflicts 


which capitalism feeds on. (April, 12, 1936) 


I DO not quite know what I am. I am certainly a socialist in 
the sense that I believe in the socialist theory and method of 
approach, I am not a communist chiefly because I resist the 
communist tèndency to treat communism as holy doctrine and 
T do not like, being told what to think and what to do....But 
my general approach is largely Marxist, though not in a tech- 
nical sense. For instance, I am not frightfully excited about the 
theory about surplus values. I am not a good enough econo- 
mist to have a definite opinion about the fine points of com- 
munist economic doctrine, I feel also that there is too much 
violence associated with the communist method and this pro- 
duces untoward results, as in Russia in recent years, The ends 
_ cannot be separated from the means, I realise of course, that 
there is quite as much, if not more, violence outside commu- 
nism, and that the whole of our social structure is based on it. 
I am not prepared to say that violence must be ruled out but 
I should like to Jessen it as far as possible, and any method 
which in¢éreases it encourages a wrong tendency. , (March 16, 
1938) : 


A STUDY of Marx and Lenin produced a powerful effect on 
my mind and helped-me to see history and current affairs in a 
new light. The long chain of history and of social development 
appeared to have some meaning, some sequence, and the 
future lost some of its obscurity, 
of the Soviet Union were also tremendously impressive. Often 
I disliked or did not understand some development there and 
it seemed to me to be too closely concerned with the oppor- 
tunism of the moment or the power'politics of the day. But 
despite all these developments and possible .distortions of the 
original passsion for human betterment, I had no doubt that 
` the Soviet revolution had advanced human society by a great 
leap and‘had lit a bright flame which could not be smothered, 
and that it had laid the foundations for that new civilisatio 

towards which the world could advance. I am too much of an 


individualist and believer in personal freedom to like overmuch , 


regimentation. Yet it seemed to me obvious that in a complex 
social structure individual freedom had to be limited, and per- 
haps the only way to real personal freedom was through some 
such limitation in the social sphere. The lesser liberties may 
often need limitation in the interest of the larger freedom, 

i (The Discovery of India — 1 946) 


‘MUCH can be said about socialism, but I should like to stress 
one thing. The. whole of the capitalist structure is based on 


The practical achievements . 
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some kind of an acquisitive society, It may be that, to some ex- 
tent, the tendency to acquisitiveness is inherent in us. A socialist 
society must try to get rid of this tendency to acquisitiveness . 
and replace it by cooperation. You’ cannot bring about this 
change by asudden law. There have to be long processes of 
training the people; without this you cannot wholly succeed. 
Even from the very limited point- of view of changing your 
economic structure, apart from your minds and hearts, it takes 
time to build a socialist society. The countries that have gone: 
fastest have also taken time. I would like you to consider that , 
the Soviet Union, which has gone fast in industrialisation, has 
taken thirty-five years or more over it. (January 4, 195 7) 


I SPEAK for myself, but I believe that I echo the thoughts 
of vast numbers of people in my country as wellasin other 
countries of the world. I venture, therefore, to make this 
appeal to the great leaders, more especially‘of America and 
Russia, in whose hands fate and destiny have placed such tre- 
mendous power' today to mould this world and either to raise 


it to undreamt-of heights or to hurl it to the pit of disaster, I 


‘appeal to. them to stop all nuclear test explosions and thus to 


show to the world that they are determined to end this menace, 
and to proceed also to bring about effective disarmament. The 
moment this is done, a great weight will be lifted from the 
mind of man. But it is not merely a physical change that is 
necessary, but an attempt to remove fear and reverse the peril- 
ous trend which threatens the continued existence of the 
human race. It is only by direct approaches and arguments 
through peaceful methods that these problems can be solved. ” 

_ (November 27, 1957) 


N 


I HAVE the greatest admiration for many of the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union. Among these great achievements 
is the value attached to the child and the common man. Their, 
systems of education and health are probably the best in the 
world. But itis said; and rightly, that there is suppression of- 
individual freedom there. And yet the spread of education in 
all is itself a tremendous liberating force which ultimately will 
not tolerate that suppression of freedom. Thig again is another 
contradiction. Unfortunately, communism became too closely * 
associated with the necessity for violence, and thus the idea 
which it placed before the world became a tainted one. Means 
distorted ends. We see here the powerful influence of wrong 
means and methods, 

Communism charges the capitalist structure of society with 
being based on violence and class conflict. I think this is, 
essentially correct, though that capitalist, structure itself has 
undergone and is continually undergoing a change because of 
democratic and other struggles and inequality. The question 
is how to get rid of this and havea Classless society with equal 
opportunities for, all, (August 15, 1958)- 
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In view of the frequent mention of the Indo-Soviet Treaty | 
both by its supporters and critics, and its likel y reference 
during the visit of President Brezhney to New Dethi next 
week, Mainstream is reproducing here the text of the 


| Treaty ‘signed on August 9, 1971. — Editor 


t 


, TREATY OF PEACE, FRIENDSHIP AND COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE REPUBLIC OF INDIA AND THE 
' UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


N i ` 
D=2R0us of expanding and consolidating the existing rela- 
tions of sincere friendship between them; 

BELIEVING that the further development of friendship and 
cooperation.meets the basic national interests of both the 
States as well as the interests of lasting peace in Asia and the 
world, 

DETERMINED to promote the consolidation of universal 
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' peace and security and to make steadfast efforts for the relaxa-” 


tion of international tensions and the final elimination of the 
remnants-of colonialism, ` : 
UPHOLDING their faith in the principles of peaceful. 
coexistence and cooperation between States with different 
political and social systems, ; J 
CONVINCED that in the world today international prob- 
lems can only be solved by cooperation and not by conflict, 
REAFFIRMING their determination to abide’ by the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations’ Charter, i 
The Republic of India on the one side, and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics on the other side, . : 
HAVE decided to conclude the present Treaty, for which 
purpose the following Plenipotentiaries have been appointed: 
On behalf of the Republic of India: à 
Sardar Swaran Singh, : 
Minister of External Affairs. i 
On behalf of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
Mr. A A, Gromyko, 
‘Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
who, having each presented their Credentials, which are found 
to be in proper form and due order, 
) HAVE AGREED as follows: 


t 
‘Article I l ' 
The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare that enduring 
: r 
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peace and friendship shall prevail between the two countries 
and their peoples Each Party shall respect the independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of the other Party and 
refrain from interfering in the other’s internal affairs. The 
High Contracting Parties shall continue to develop and « con- 
solidate the relations of sincere friendship, good neighbour- 
liness and comprehensive cooperation existing between them 
on the basis of the aforesaid principles as well as those of 
equality and mutual benefit. 


i 


Article E 


Guided by the desire to contribute in every possible way | to 
ensure enduring peace and security of their people, the High 
Contracting Parties declare their determination to: continue 
their efforts to preserve and to strengthen peace in Asia and 
throughout the world, to halt the arms race and to achieve 
general and complete disarmament, including both nuclear and 
conventional, under effective international control, 


” Article II 


Guided by their loyalty to the lofty ideal of equality ‘of “all 
peoples and Nations, irrespective of race or creed, the High 
Contracting Parties condemn colonialism and racialism in all 
forms and manifestations, and reaffirm their determination to 

strive for their final and complete elimination. v 
` The High Contracting Parties shall cooperate with other 
States to achieve these aims and to support ‘the just aspirations 
of the peoples in their struggle against colonialism and racial 
domination. 


Article IV 1 


The Republic of India respects the peace-loving policy of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics aimed at strenghthen- 
ing friendship and co-operation with all nations, 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics respects India’s 
policy of non-alignment and reaffirms that this policy consti- 
_ tutes an important factor in the maintenance of universal peace ‘ 

and international security, and in the- lessening of tensions in 
the world. | / 4 
Article V ie oe 


Deeply interested in ensuring universal peace and security, 
attaching great importance to their mutual co-operation in the 
international field for achieving those aims, the High Contract- 

„ing Parties will maintain regular contacts with each other on 
major international problems affecting the interests of both the 
States by means of meetings and exchanges of views between 
their leading statesmen, visits by official delegations and special 

. envoys of the two Governments, and through diplomatic 

channels. 
Article VI n 
Attaching great importance to economic, scientific and 
technological co-operation between them, ithe High Contracting 
Parties will continue to consolidate and expand mutually 


advantageous and comprehensive co-operation in these fields- 


_as well as expand trade, transport and communication between 
them on the basis of the principles of equality, mutual benefit 
and most-favoured-nation treatment, subject to the existing 
agreements and the specia] arrangements with contiguous 
countries as specified in the Indo-Soviet Trade Agreement of 
December 26, 1970. 


Article VII 


The High Contracting Parties shall promote further develop- 

ment of ties and contracts between them in the fields of science, 

art, literature, education, public health, press, radio, television, 
pan tourism and sports. r 


Article VIH 


In accordance with the traditional friendship established 
between the two countries, each of the High Contracting 
Parties solemnly declares that it shall not enter into or parti- 
cipate in any military alliance directed against the other Party. 

Each High Contracting Party undertakes\to abstain from 
any aggression against the other Party and to prevent the use 
of its territory for the commission of any act which might 
inflict military damage on the other High Contracting Party. ~ 
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Article IX 
Each High Contracting Party undertakes to abstain from 


` providing any assistance to any third party that engages in 


armed conflict with the other Party. In the event of either 
Party being subjected to an attack or a threat thercof, the 
High Contracting Parties shall immediately enter into mutual 
consultations:in order to remove such threat and to take 
appropriate effective measures to ensure peace and the security 
of their countries. 


Article X 


Each High Contracting Party solemnly declares that it shall 
‘not enter into any obligation, secret or public, with one or 
more states, which is indéompatible with this Treaty. Each 
High Contracting Party further declares that no obligation 
exists, nor shall any obligation be entered into, between itself 
and any other State, which might cause military damage to 
the other Party. 


Article XI 


This Treaty is concluded for the duration of twenty years 
~and will be automatically extended for each successive period 
of five years unless either High Contracting Party declares its 
desire to terminate it by giving notice to the other High Con- 
tracting Party twelve months prior to the expiration of the 
Treaty. The Treaty will be subject to ratification and will come 
"into force on the date of the exchange of Instruments of 
Ratification Which will take place in Moscow within one 


. month of the signing of this Treaty, 


Article XII 


Any difference of interpretation of any Article or Articles of 
this Treaty which may arise between the High Contracting 
Parties will be settled bilaterally by peaceful means in a spirit 
of mutual respect and understanding. 

The said Plenipotentiaries have signed the present Treaty in 
Hindi, Russian and English, all texts being equally authentic 
and have affixed thereto their seals. 

Done in New ‘Delhi on the ninth day of August in th: sear 
one thousand nine hundred and seventy one. 


On behalf of the On behalf of the 
Republic of India Union of Soviet Socralist 
Republics 
Swaran Singh A.A. Groniyko 


Minister of External Affairs Minister of Foreiga Afairs 
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ADHOURA 


Condemned to 
Terror 


HARJI MALIK 


From the Times of India Wednesday, November 26: 

‘Referring to reports of torture on Adivasis in 
Adhoura in Rohtas district (Bihar) which appeared 
recently, the Chief Minister said a wireless operator 
who had allegedly raped a tribal woman had been 
suspended.” 

The wireless operator is Sheo Kumar, alias “Motu” 
to the terrorised Adivasis of Adhoura Block. He 18, 
or was, provided the Chief Minister has been correctly 
informed, attached to the police thana, Adhoura. On 
the night of November 11, say the villagers of 
Sarodag, a tiny village some miles from Adhoura, a 
police party accompanied by the local moneylender, 
Jagdish Sao, and armed with rifles, raided some 
houses, beat up people and molested seyeral women. 
At least two of them are alleged to have been raped. 

On November 15, as dusk falls on Sarodag, the 
women tell us what happened on November 11. 
Suganda, wife of Hularu Kharwar — Kharwar is an 
Adivasi tribe — her baby at her breast, describes how 
in the middle of the night the police burst into her 
home. “Get out, get out!’ they shouted”, she Says. 
“They abused me in filthy language, took hold of my 
cheek and my breast. Bit milk came out, so they 
pushed me away and I ran into the fields.” She 
identifies the three men as the wireless operator, the 
money-lender and the senior police officer, the 
Jamadar. 

Sixteen-year-old Tetri, the youngest of the women, 
was not so lucky. Recently married, Tetri has not yet 
been sent to her husband’s home. “I was crying”, 
she says through her tears, “But they would not let 
me go. One man raped me. It was -‘Motu’, the 
‘wireless operator sahib.’ But the others watched.” 
Subachni, or Subya Devi, wife of Bhoolan Kharwar, 

- her face a tragic mask, spoke in a low voice of her 
experience. “They came in the dark, abused me and 
molested me. Then they took me out of the house 
and one man raped me”. She identifies the wireless 
operator as her tormentor. 

For ‘Motu’ has a record in Adhoura. On Septem- 
ber 3, 1978 Simitri Devi, wife of Babu Lal Oraon of 
Jharpa village, filed a complaint that Sheo Kumar had 

‘allegedly forced his way into her house, totally drunk. 
“I tried to run away”, says the complaint, “But he 
pounced on me from behind and raped me. When 
I screamed, he threatened to put me in jail.” Simitri 
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Devi filed the complaint at the urging of a social 
worker, himself a Kharwar of Adhoura. But no action 
was taken. 

On the morning of November 16, at the police 
thana in Adhoura, the senior officer tells us that as 
far as he knows the wireless operator did not go to 
Sarodag with the police party. “He told me he was 
going to ‘shikar’”’, he says. But confronted with 
money-lender Jagdish Sao’s statement that the 
wireless operator was indeed in Sarodag that night, 


‘ the senior policeman admits that he is not responsi- 


ble for where Sheo Kumar was, after he had retired 
for the evening. Evidently the “shikar” the “wireless 
operator sahib” had in mind was not wild game. 

But the Adivasis who make up 70 per cent of 
Adhoura block’s population are used to this kind of 
treatment. The block is part of the Kaimur Plateau. 
hilly, forested, 1600 feet above sea level, a mass of 
basalt and sandstone with a thin layer of soil which 
allows the jungle to take root. Until 1974 the people 
had to trek down 54 kilometres to the nearest town- 
ship, Bhabhua, for their essential shopping. {1 took 
them two nights and two days. Now private buses 
ply up and down the metalled road, at times just a 
stony track, but most villages are away from the bus 
track, and can be reached only by cross-country jeep 
rides or by foot. The best roads in the block are the 
Forest Department roads, to allow the contractors 
easier access to the forest wealth so they can cart it 
away from the plateau. According to the census of 
1971 the population of the plateau was 33,000. But 
no census officials reached some villages, so the figure 
is questionable. 

Adhoura Block isin Babu Jagjivan Ram's cer- 
stituency, but its Adivasi population has gained noth- 
ing from this distinction. What Babuji failed to do in 
the many years since Independence that he served in 
the Union Cabinet, the ‘wireless operator sahib,’ Sheo 
Kumar, may have done. That is to put Adhoura on 
the map. And Adhoura needs to be on the map. 
Thirty-three years after the country became free ef 
colonial exploitation, the people of the block are 
victims of vicious exploitation of every sort. Their 
colonial rulers are a combine of moncy-Iendcrs and 
contractors, working hand in hand with the local 
administration and the police. In Adhoura where 
Rs. 6.5 lakhs is spent every year on education, there 
has not been a single graduate. Why? Because while 
there are 62 primary schools in the block, at least on 
paper, villagers claim that 50 per cent of the teachers 
have never even seen their schools. 

“Our Primary School Master, Hanuman Singh, was 
appointed last year,” says Balrup Singh of Bharadtha 
village. “We have not seen him once”. Sukhao Sin rh 
of Sodha village relates how his son is marked present 
at school even when the boy is at home. “So the 
master gets everything meant for the boys“. In Kolhua 
village we meet boys from the middle school run by 
the Department of Welfare for tribal children. A sad 
bunch of youngsters, clothes, dirty and ra gged, faces 
apathetic, with none of the laughter of childhood. 
Ramadhar, about 12, is their reticent spokesman. The 
boys are supposed to get clothes, soap, food. “We 
get a thin sliver of washing soap once a month to 
wash clothes” he tells us, “but it lasts for one wash. 
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‘Yes, we get our food: lunch and dinner. 
don’t have breakfast, We get aloo ‘and rice or, aloo 
and rofi. We cook it ourselves; for the masters too”, 
There are supposed to be seven masters, he explains, 
but there was only one until today, when a second 
has joined. The villagers complain that masters take 
the rations meant for the boys. Why don’t you com- 
plain?” we ask. ““Because they scold us”, is the reply. 
And scolding in Adhoura means abuse. “Even one 
man from the plains can make us all afraid” says 
Ram Ashish. ‘ 

‘For in Adhoura. the teachers are part of the 
colonial: system. Many are contractors, a far more 
profitable occupation than teaching Adivasi children. 
Villagers allege that once a month teachers come to 
the Block headquarters to collect salaries, School 
inspectors also turn up -~ to collect their cut. ‘‘So 
who do we complain to?” Workers of the Vana Vasi 
Seva Kendra, the only voluntary organisation which 
has found its way to this neglected, abused, exploited, 
forgotten corner of the Indian Republic, confirm 
what the villagers say. 

“Things are not as they should be”, Says Rajbansa, 
a respected freedom fighter and local leader. “The 
British went but the system is the same. We villagers 
are always in ‘sangharsh’ against the establishment 
which is allied with the contractors. The police, 
block officials, Forest Department are all in this”. 
Rajbansa has given land in Kham Khurd gaon for 
the .Kendra to build a centre for’ its activities, 
Villagers gathered there are highly vocal. “There js 
nothing here, except on paper. A hospital was sanc- 
tioned for this village, but was never completed”. 
(Later we see the half-constructed shell, already fal- 
ling into ruin.) “A 32-bed hospital is being built at 
Adhoura, but who will man it? There is no medical 
aid available in the Block. Recently a man was at- 
tacked by a bear, but there is not even first aid, so he 
died.” One complaint follows another. 


- In Sodha village, with its population of 800, eighty: 


per cent of them Kharwar, the most backward Adi- 
vasis, Sukhao Singh is angry. “In Adhoura dispen- 
sary we get ‘tikkia Shikkia’. There is no doctor, no 
medicine.” What about veterinary care? There are 
66,000 head of cattle in the Block, precious posses- 
sions of villagers existing below the poverty line. 
There is a veterinary officer in Adhoura but he has 
no medicines, no injections, is the charge we hear in 
village after village. Ram Krishan Thakur, head of 
the Vana Vasi Seva Kendra, confirms the villagers’ 
tale of woe that recently an epidemic killed 1,000 
~buffaloes in one panchayat alone. Only after the 
animals were dead did a “‘peon type” of the veterinary 
department come to investigate. J 
We try to see the Block Development Officer who 
has been forewarned that a press party is scheduled 
to visit his block. He is not available. “Not surpris- 
ing” say the amused villagers of Kham Khurd. “We 
haven't seen the BDO’s face for four years!” It appears 
that the BDO post in Adhoura is considered à 
“punishment” assignment, or else a job for new- 
comers. The present BDO, for whom this is the first 
assignment, has been here five years. 
Things have changed, however. “A few years ago 
the villagers would not have dared to open their 
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mouths to you in this way” Shiadhar Rai, Secretary 
of the Kendra, informs us. It was in Sodha village, in 
1967, that Block officials flogged Adivasis and others, 
and poured boiling water over them to force them to 
sell their cattle and other meagre belongings in order 
to repay the first instalment of the takavi loan grant- 
ed by the State Government in the drought period. 
-This inhuman behaviour of officials indirectly brought 
the Vana Vasi Seva Kendra to Adhoura. Jayaprakash 
Narayan heard about it and suggested that Hari 
‘Krishna Thakur, Secretary of the Bihar Relief Com- 
mittee, and a. resident of Rohtas district, should 
organise a permanent institution to servé the people. 
Thakur and his workers have been in Adhoura ever 
since, ; i 

Bý organising villagers into their own Gram 
Samitis, by helping these to become registered bodies, 
the Kendra has injected the spirit of revolt against 
exploitation in the downtrodden of Adhoura. On 
October 3, 1977, the “reader” of Adhoura thana — 
reader or Munshi is the name given to the literate 
constable — one_Arjun ‘Singh, took two Adivasi 
girls from Chainpura village to the jungle while they 
were returning home from the fields. He raped them. 
Later in the evening the girls were returned to the 
village. But before that, in the evenin g, the villagers 
came to the Kendra for help. “We want our girls 
back”, they said. “If that is all then there is nothing 
we can do to help”, said Kendra members, “But if 
you want to take action against the Munshi, we can 
assist you.” 

Apprehensive though they were at this new turn, 
the villagers agreed. Next morning the entire village, 
along with the village Mukhia and Kendra workers 
gheraoed the thana. The BDO and the Forest Range 
Officer tried to persuade them not to file a case against 
the Munshi. The villagers refused and the gherao 
continued. Before it was lifted the villagers insisted 
that the traditional fine for , “baisti?” be paid. The 
Munshi was suspended and sent back to the police 
lines. He got off far too lightly, but the. Chainpura 
villagers had found a new weapon. | ae 

_ The Munshi’s fate did not deter Sheo Kumar, how- 
ever, for change is hardly discernible in Adhoura, 
though it is there. So you have. Karuna Agariha 
from Chaffna village, who has always been landless, 
in rags and tatters, grizzled and worn. “He used to 
work for daily wages of four to five rupees a day. But 
two years ago he had to , borrow Rs 700 for his 
daughter’s wedding from Qutb Din Mia. Now he 
ploughs the mahajan’s land — mahajans are money- 
lenders — in return for clothes (the rags he wears) 
and twoymeals a day. When he cannot work, his 
sons take his place. How many years will it take 
him to clear his loan? -He is vague — being illiterate _ 
and incapable of keeping accounts. That the Mian 
does! It may be five years, or six. 

Mala Agariha, from the same village, is in the 
same boat. He has two sons, one 14 years, the other 
eight. With his three brothers he owns 14 to 15 
acres of land. With a good monsoon they have 
paddy, maize and sawan, a small, early grain. But, 
as is the pattern in Adhoura, three months after' this 
kharif harvest, the sthall farmers are forced to do 
mazdoori to survive. The land does not give enough, 
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Mala borrowed Rs 450 one and a half years ago for 
fighting a case in which he alleges he was falsely 
implicated. When he could not pay back ,mahajan 
Isu Mia, he was forced to work on his land. He has 
to live far from his own land and’when he cannot 
work, the boys must take his place. 
him at least four and a ‘half 
debt. 4 i 

“Don’t you know bonded labour is against the 
law?” we ask. After all, this is November 1980. To 
Mala and the other villagérs the query has no mean- 
ing. The law is one thing, reality, with which they 
live, quite another. Five years ago Ram Vilas 
“mortgaged” his two bighas of land for Rs 500 need- 
- ed for clothes and a marriage. His paddy fields used 
to yield 16 quintals of paddy — at today’s price that 
is Rs 2,400 a year.. But the’ mahajan collects the 
entire crop. His debt remains intact. Indebtedness 
and bonded labour are routine in Adhoura. 

“Has anyone money in the bank?” Our question, 
put to a village group in Sodha village where we hear 
the above stories, is pure formality. “Everything 
goes to the mahajan”, is the prompt reply. From 
the back of the group a voice says, “If you want to 
see the fun, go to the fields now when the crop is 
being harvested. It is carried straight to the Maha- 
jan. And we have to buy it back from him; at his 
price!” 

In Adhoura it is clear that those brave words, 
independence, fundamental rights, civil liberties, 
freedom of speech, have no meaning. Not for. the 
Adivasis ,certainly, not for the contractors whose 
profits depend on the extent to which they can exploit 
the Adivasis, but also, and this is the tragedy of 
Adhoura and our shame, not for the local administra- 
tion which is there to look after the welfare of the 
people, nor for the police who are there ostensibly to 
protect those rights and liberties. 

-Strange things go on in this forgotten plateau. of 
Kaimur. Take reforestation. The Forest Department 
is cutting down the indigenous forest on which the 
Adivasis live. The mahua, whose flowers give the 
brew which is the curse and escape of the tribals, but 
which also sips Rapa food for survival when all else 
fails, the Sal and Sukhua from which they can make 
‘their ploughs and the beams for their homes, the fruit 
trees which give nourishment, are all slowly vani- 
shing. Instead the Department is planting acacia 
-and eucalyptus which have commercial value for 
industry. In every village the villagers plead for a 
change in policy, for the forest contractors to be 
stopped. l 

An even more extraordinary example of adminis- 
trative injustice is the karar story. Harar trees, along 
with behra and amla, provide the three components 
‘of “trifla”. Ninety-five per cent of Adhoura’s harar 
trees grow on farmers’ lands. But the farmer has no 
right to profit from the fruit of his trees. For the 
Government in its wisdom auctions these trees to 
contractors, .with the result that the farmer must 
collect his. fruit, growing on his land, and sell it to 
the contractor at the contractor’s price. If that is 
three rupess for 5 kilos in Adhoura, in town the 
contractor sells it for seven rupees a kilo. Some 
-farmers have 100 trees on their land. Each man could 
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years to work off his 


It will take. 


get an estimated Rs 4000 profit per year from his 
trees, if the contractor is eliminated, a sum of money 
which means the difference between precarious survie 
val and economic security. 

This is not all. Because most villagers in Adhoura 
have more than 5 acres of land, they do not come 
under the Small Farmers Development Agency, 
although at present their lands, in the absence of 
assured irrigation, provide only subsistence yields. 
Nor is Adhoura Block under the Integrated Tribal 
Development Programme although more than 50 per 
cent of its population is tribal. Some of these aberra- 
tions-are being corrected. But Adhoura is far away, 
not just from New Delhi but from Patna, even from 
district headquarters. 

“What is your priority need?” The answer to that 
question, in any village gathering, is the same. 
“Water.” If they have water they will get focd, and 
once food is assured, security will automatically bring 
its other advantages. The Vana Vasi Seva Kendra is, 
therefore, implementing its minor irrigation pro- 
gramme as quickly as possible. This includes ‘‘ahars”’. 
water reservoirs created by damming up streams and 
allowing them to irrigate the surrounding areas. 
Sixteen ahars will be completed to irrigate around 
5,000 acres. By contracting the work to the gram 
samitis directly the Kendra ensures that the villagers 
get the greatest benefit. Seven lift irrigation schemes 
are also under way, the command area being about 
800 acres. Once this water is available, the land 
under irrigation will be able to carry rabi crops as a 
routine, and some areas will even be able to have a 
third summer crop. The pattern of life in Adhoura 
will be transformed. 

To watch an Adivasi boy soldering the great 
pipe of a lift irrigation scheme with total concen- 
tration, to see the water gushing out into the fields 
for the first time, is to catch a glimpse of the future. 
But the present is still with us, and it makes one 
augry, it makes one ashamed. For the present is 
Khewari, wife of Langi Singh, whom I met outside 
Dugha village. She had such a lovely face, in spite of 
the torn, dirty, once white sari, that I persuaded her 
to pose for a photograph. I even cajoled a smile but 
as I clicked, her face suddenly, shockingly, crumpled 
into tears. “Do something for us”, she pleaded. “We 


„were the rulers of the land, and look at our state!” 


(She is a Suryavanshi Kshatriya, descendants of the 


_erstwhile tribal rulers of Adhoura). 


Still sobbing, she told her story. Two months ago 
a gang of men came and ransackéd their village, 
They took away a girl. They beat up everyone, “I 
ran away with my children, with nothing except this 
sari I am wearing. This is all I have. At night I take 
it off to cover myself and my children.” She accused 
the mahajan of Duggha village of the dacoity. “He 


has 600 acres of land belonging to everyone”, she ` 


said. She and her husband had taken Rs 1100 from 
him. In return they mortgaged their 28 bighas of land, 
and also gave him 28 quintals of rice. “We have 
returned Rs 600 and a cow to him. Still he keeps 
our land. “Why don’t you go to the police?” I ask. 
“They will do nothing,” she says bitterly, and pleads 
once more, her hands held up in appeal, “Do some- 
thing for us!” O 
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In 
Defence 
of j 


lgnorance 


C.L.R. SASTRI 


I am writing this essay in a light- 
hearted spirit: as, indeed, an 
essay Should be written. An essay 
is not a treatise. It is nota text- 
book ora monograph. It is not. 
in short, a monumental work of 
any kind or description: and, as 
such, one should not set about it 
in the manner, for instance, of 
Edward Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
or of Adam Smith’s The Wealth 
of Nations. An essay is radically 
different from such heavy tomes. 
They belong to different genres 
and there can be no means of 
comparison between the two: in 
other words, they are not in pari 
materia. 
As H.G. Wells remarked of two 
books, J.B. Priestley’s Angel Pave- 
ment and Rose Macaulay’s Stay- 
ing With Relations: “Why should 
one try the one by the standard 
of the other? There is one law for 
the Chippendale cabinet and an- 
other for the China is bowl. There 
is a glory of the concentrated sun 
and a glory of the scattered stars”. 
There is a time for light-hearted- 
ness and there is a time, too, for 
what Matthew Arnold calls “high 
seriousness’: just as, we are told, 
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there is a.time ‘for blankverse and 
atime, too, for refraining from 
blank-versing. 

‘Ido not mean that a person 
who writes upon ignorance, who 
writes, moreover, in defence of it, 
as I am proposing to do presently, 
must of necessity be ignorant him- 
self. An essayist may descant upon 
ignorance to his heart’s content 
and yst be himself a seeker after 
knowledge, a true savant.. When 
everything is said, it yet remains 
true that ignorance is the portion 
of man: and, as long as “this 
machine is to him’’, it will con- 
tinue to be his portion. 


In a sense knowledge is an ' 


exceedingiy harmful thing: it is 
the seed from which all, or nearly 
all, our misfortunes grow. We 
still suffer from our First Parent’s 
monumental indiscretion: it is 
after we have eaten of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge that all the 
ills arise that flesh is heir to. If we 
knew all, however, it would not 
matter: and, if we did not know 
anything, it would not matter, 
either. It is our half-knowledge 
that is at the root of all the 
trouble. A little learning, as the 
poet said, isa dangerous thing. 
A little philosophy, says Bacon, 
takes men away from religion: a 
greater brings them round to it. 
Knowledge is a kind of circle: we 
can touch only the circumference, 
we cannot get to the centre. 
Knowledge grows by what it feeds 
on. And it has almost no bottom: 
we may ‘dive deeper than ver 
plummet sounded’’, but we can- 
not reach it. The more we happen 
to know, the more there is yet to 
be known: “There are as many 
fish in the sea as ever came out 
of it’’, - 

I do not, by the way, speak of 
the knowledge of facts. They do 
not help us much in our journey 
through life. I draw a distinction 
between knowledge of facts and 
knowledge of ideas. The one can 
be learned by rote: the other 
comes only by intuition, imagina- 
tion, and real, hard thinking. It is 


all the difference between a prosaic 


and a poetical mind. It is this idea 
that Willian Hazlitt wishes to 
convey when he draws a com- 
parison between Scott and Shakes- 
peare: 

“J should like very well to see Sir 
Walter give usa tragedy of this kind 


(that is, King Lear), a huge ‘globose’ of 
sorrow swinging round in mid-air; 
independent of time, place, and circum- 
stance, sustained by its own weight 
and motion, and not propped up by the 
levers of custom, or patched up with 
quaint, old-fashioned dress, or set off ` 
by grotesque backgrounds or rusty 
armour, butin which the mere para- 
phernalia and accesories were left out of 
the question, and nothing but the soul 
of passion and the pith of imagination 
was to be found ‘A Dukedom to a beg- 
garly denier’, he would make nothing of 
it”, 


I, indeed, make a great point of 
this: and the reason is not far to 
seek. In these days every blessed 
thing under the sun is given the 
highsounding name of knowledge. 
A man becomes a very great 
person by dint of accumulating a 
few sundry unimportant facts and 
then going forth into the world as 
though he had accumulated all 
the wisdom of the ages, as though 
he were a walking Solomon in 
all his glory. Fiddlesticks! He is 
no more great than many another 
man: he is great in his own 
conceit, that is all. 

Compilation is one thing, crea- 
tion another: the distance of the 
Poles separates the two. He only 
is great that starts, so to speak, 
from nothing and builds a huge 
superstructure of imagination 
thereon. “That with no middle 
flight intends to soar above the 
Aonian Mount” ‘while (his mind) 
pursues “‘things unattempted in 
prose or rhyme”; whose mind is 
his only study; who can. spin vast 
schemes of thought and fancy out 
of his own inner self, as a spider 
spins thread; who can, in short, 
make something out of nothing. 
The others are but so many second 
hand impressions of their betters: 


‘so many carbon-copies, so to 


speak, of more original thinkers, 
Their minds are not their own but 
“the patches of other people’s 
bookish duds”. 

“Art is long and life is short”. 
He is wise who knows his limita- 
tions. In the small period of life 
that is granted us any one of us 
can. congratulate himself if he is 
fortunate enough to escape being 
called an utter ignoramus. Charles 
Lamb knew this when he con- 
fessed: “My mind has not many 
mansions nor spacious; and I have 
been obliged to fill it with ‘such 
cabinet curiosities as it can hold 
without aching”. C 
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[rr us start with a methodological point. The two 


models we discussed, offer yery different political 
assessments of Nehru. Curiously, they share some 
theoretical postulates. 


Both assume, for instance, that significant political Co 


differences are invariably footed in class4?, I consi- 
der this understanding of politics reductive. Refine-, 
ments of this essential economic reductive thesis are 
possible, and we shall encounter some of them. I 
shall illustrate my point with an example. 

Take the case of the celebrated differences between 
Patel and Nehru. Non-Marxist observers regard them 
as significant —in the sense that which way the 
tussle went had’serious effects on other political out- 
comes. Politics in India would not have been the 


. same had the other side won that round, at that 
‘critical stage in India’s history.48 In contrast to this, 
‘ the Marxists of the two varieties either regard them 


as insignificant or over-significant. Our second: model 


often discussed these apparent: differences among . 


“the political representatives of the bourgeoisie”. 
These were treated as merely secondary, personal 
or factional feuds with no larger significance for 
history. Nehru.and Patel were representatives of the 
same class — the bourgeoisie and its party; therefore 
they could have no real differences. This follows 
from an unstated assumption that there is basically 
one single option, one politico- economic strategy 
open to a class: 
Curiously, the reverse argument uses the same 
assumptions. Only class differences can be significant. 
Conflict between Nehru and Patel was, in. the judge- 
ment‘ of the third school, significant for Indian 
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| politics They were assisted by hindsight. They 


observed that whenever the Nehru line entered on a 


- serious crisis, the other line put forward its claims. 


Differences between Swatantra and Nehru in the 
fifties, were too bitter not to be of a vital kind. And 


- the same was true ofthe conflict between Indira and 


the Syndicate or between the Jandta and the Cong- 
ress.49 Since these differences were evidently signi- 
ficant, it followed that they were differences of class. 
Two forms of this argument are common. One 
variant would argue that the Nehru- Patel conflict was 
between a bourgeois and a socialist strategy. Others 
were to provide a more cautious and refined version 
of the same thesis. The CPI programme had declared 
that the Congress was an organisation of the bour- 
geoisie, and since it was difficult to argue that its 
political factions belonged to antagonistic classes, the 


„ only solution was to ascribe their politics to anta- 


gonistic fractions of the same class. If Patel repre- 


` sented -the bourgeoisie’s monopoly stratum, Nehru 


‘must then have répresented its non- monopoly strata. 
More courageous theorists will eventually argue 
explicitly that Nehru was a representative of the 
petty-bourgeois. This was a better solution to the 
\problem in some ways. It is difficult to associate the 
aspiration for socialism with the bourgeoisie, however 
small. But Marxist classics sanction „that petty- 
bourgeois trends may entertain genuine socialist 
ideas. 

This model had the considerable advantage of 
being able to record ‘the political conflicts inside the 
Congress. But it had two attendant problems. First, 
it elevated the conflict into a class conflict, or misread 
it as an expression of the interests of opposed class 
fractions, directly.5® The economic record of the 
Nehru years show that: his pro-petty-bourgeois poli- 
cies were of a curious sort. Fhey do not seem to have 
inconvenienced the high bourgeoisie. The petty- 
bourgeoisie, the ruling class, seems to have made 
continuous sacrifices, and had its real standards 
reduced — an Se use of state power by any 
standards. 

Secondly, despite i possible sophistication, this 
model still moves within the terrain of economic 
determinism. It does not consider a class an entirely 
homogenous entity. It allows for existence of fissures 
in its structure. But the differentiation it allows for is 
of necessity an economic differentiation. It still cannot 
think of political fissures, differences of purely poli- 
tical strategy, rooted in differing judgements about 
the situation of the class in history, its relative poli- 
tical strength vis-a-vis other classes, judgements about 
which’ will be the optimal strategy for the class to 
follow in order to contain overt opposition, keep 
dissent at a manageable level, and to politically out- 
manoeuvre its contenders for hegemony. 

For this model, political fissures can exist in the 
behaviour of a class; but they are directly translat- 
able into economic fissures existing between fractions. 
So we have not really moved from economic deter- 
minism to a more flexible frame of theoretical refer- 
ence. We have.simply moved from economic deter- 
minism in terms of unwieldy classes to a form of 
economic determinism in terms of more supple 
fractions.®! But it still retains the marks of reducti- 
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'yism. It still believed that! though there can be 


empirical differentiation in politics inside a class — 


reflect (literally), in a direct unmediated manner, per- 


ceptions of interests of economic fractions. It has , 
not given up the logic of one to, one correspondence - 


between the economic and the political. It has refined 
it. But all the problems with a first-order determi- 
nism will reappear with a second-order determinism 
— only at the second remove. 

In actual political life, even pure political diffe- 
rences can exist. Once we accept this, a ‘third way 
of interpreting Nehru seems to me to open up: one 
that may avoid this double fault, one that may enable 
us to register these differences as of critical signifi- 
cance, without putting them down to direct class 
distinctions. This will however raise several serious 
theoretical questions: significance of.personalities; the 
meaning of thé concept of “‘determination’’; of the 
concept of “representation”; the role of the intellectual 
in relation to his class; in other words the shadowy 
zones of ambiguity covered by the Jarge permissive 
concept of “the relative autonomy of the political’’2. 
It will be necessary to go briefly into these questions 
of theory. Because it has two specific ways of dealing 
with them that constitute the boundary between the 
raductivist .and the nonreductivist Marxist political 
analysis. ee , 

The rift between Nehru and Patel was envident 
immediately, after independence. Such rifts were not 


new or unexpected. Differences ‘of historical and. 


ideological perspectives lay latent within the unity of 
the national movement. This is the logic of national 
movements everywhere. Once the immediate objec- 
tive was realised, these differences were bound to 
come out into the open. The task of governing a 
country are different from the tasks of organising an 
anti-colonial movement:5* |The time for the typically 
ambiguous consensus was apparently over. - This does 
not mean that ambiguities would not work any 
longer.’ One could invent newer ambiguities and use 
them to great effect as Nehru showed in his premier- 
‘ship. But serious differences surfaced once the 
question was no longer how to capture power but 
how to use it. These were differences over political 
strategy — a set of inter-connected’ decisions and 
judgements about how the class was placed. in the 
structure of contradictions in the country; how other 
Classes were placed; what kind Of policy choices were 


open to it; which particular choice would be benefi-. 


cial to it over the long run. These were differences 
` in judgement, in plans of action, and’ not necessarily 
simple reflections of perceptions of interest of distinct 
fractions of’a class. , 

European politics provides us with examples. .We 
customarily differentiate between the conservative 
and reformist strategies of the European bourgeoisie. 
A reformist leader suggests, in effect, that the class 
be prepared to make short-term economic sacrifices 
to the long-term stability of the system, that is, fora 
longer period of reproduction of the conditions of 
production. The reformist bourgeoisie argues for 
welfarism not, because it represents a- lower non- 
monopoly stratum of its class,:or because it has 
ethical qualms about the rate of exploitation of .the 
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between parties or groups or’ individuals — these 


i 4 I t t i : à ‘ . 
proletariat. Its judgements are actuated by hard- 
headed, purely businesslike, purely instrumentalist 
considerations about the political sustenance of the 
system, of the trade off between the short term and 
the long term, by a keener historical sense, an ability 
to turn a knowledge of its weakness into a source of 


` political strength; if we frivolously use Hegel’s terms, 


by a finer sense of the totality of the universe of poli- 
tical relations. It understands that a longer life of the 
system, of a quieter life can be bought only at a cer- 
tain price of welfare. Welfarism does not make the 
bourgeoisie more radical. In fact, in the long-term 
historical sense, the communists may find it more 
difficult to tackle such reformist policies than more 
straightforward conservative repression. Welfarism is 
a subtler, more differentiated, more effective form 
of bourgeois response to radicalism, because more 


_ Tealistic. 


Following the European example, we can also 
designate these differences inside the Congress as ones 
of strategy of development, not of perceptions of class 
fractions. Nehru’s policies did not act as a hind- 
rance to the growth of monopolies; it acted as a hind- 
rance to hindrances. But such conflicts can be bitter, 
because they are real differences. They are not 
playacted tournaments put up for the benefit of poli- 
tical audiences. A great-deal depends on whether the 
party follows one strategic. course or the other, 
because it affects and modifies the relations between 
the ruling classes and others in a particular direction, 
and affects the historical destiny of the class. The 
struggle between two such groups can be a ‘fight to 
the finish”, deadly and mortal combats. 

Each group realises the significance’ of what the 


` Other is proposing. Each understands that its calcula- 


tions will be upset if the ‘other succeeds.. Each 
sincerely believes that the class/group/stratum they 
jointly represent, would really be ruined if the others’ 
policies are pursued instead of its own. Nothing 
prevents one group from suspecting that the other is 
really the agent of some external elements, subversive 
elements whose place is really outside the organisa- 
tion, Subjectively, and also in terms of regular 
political manoeuvres, Patel was justified in seeing in 
Nehru's policies concessions, even an invitation, to 
socialism. Nehru and his followers were equally - 
justified in identifying some hard conservatives in the 
Congress as covert agents of the Swatantra or. the 
Jana Sangh. Despite these subjectivities, these were ` 
not class conflicts. It was one of strategies, or if you 
like, ideologies, or of paths ‘within capitalism. We 
should. not be surprised at the bitterness of the . 
debates; but we should not ascribe exaggerated signi- 
ficance to them. 

Besides, this dichotomy between a conservative 


` strategy and a reformist one had been a constant 


feature of internal politics of the Congress. - Patel’s 
strategy would perhaps have been more conservative 
than the one Nehru actually followed, in two distinct 
senses. It would have been conservative in its con- ~ 
‘tent. Surely, he would have given much greater 
emphasis on old-fashioned laissez-faire. The public 
sector would not have been the same, had it been 
there at all. Heavy industries would have been at a 
discount. Since India, in those ‘circumstances, needed 
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heavy economic agsistance, these would most likely 


have come from the Western sources, not from the 
Soviets. One can see in that case India’s relations 
with USSR and China being quite different. One 
can argue (though carrying such reasoning indefinitely 
forward is inherently risky) that though the Indian 
leadership may not have wanted it, since there is an 
underlying logic in the choice of paths, Indian society 
would have become muth more dependent on the 
West than it did. under Nehru. 


Significantly, however, this would have been the 


line of strategy sanctioned by the earlier history of 
éapitalism. It would have been modeled more closely 
on classical bourgeois wisdom of Europe. Incident- 
ally, this would have coincided with the Western 
professional wisdom, the accumulated weight of both 
academic and diplomatic advice given to all post- 
colonial states. In all likelihood, this would have 
been a less successful policy than the one Nehru 
followed, though, paradoxically,.one more truly 
sanctioned by bourgeois scriptures. 

By contrast, the policy Nehru followed was full of 
surprises. It was innovative — both in terms of 
objective conditions and received wisdom. There is 
an experimental quality about Nehru’s ‘initiatives in 
the earlier years of his premiership. He did not get 
down to a pre-existing blueprint. He invented the 
elements of his system as he went along. Or, by 
following up logically a ‘certain necessary chain’ of 


options. Nehru did expect the first assistance to come . 


from the West. He went on his first shopping tour 
to the United States. But he drew a blank. American 
government leaders, or American business did not 
accept his plan, or his terms. The terms they set him 
would have amounted, had he accepted them, to his 
accepting a safellite status within the imperialist 
structure. Nehru turned to the Soviet Union. But he 
almost never turned to them without first exhausting 
his Western options. He did not turn to the USSR as 
a natural economic ally in the course of socialist 
economic construction. It entered into his calcula- 
tions as a second alternative, a second resort for 
building a bourgeois society with the right to the 
exercise of political sovereignty. 

Under'those conditions, this was a dramatic, undog- 
matic and bold decision. Unfortunately, undogmatic 
: decisions tend to look commonplace ten years later, 
precisely because they are successful,’ precisely 
because everybody imitates them, and it appears that 
nothing could have been more natural than acting 


that way; that acting in any other way would have- 


been indescribably stupid. But that is how ‘it always 
looks afterwards. That is always the qualitative 
difference between the first instance and all the rest. 
In this case, Nehru’s was the first instance. By 1980 
this strategy was so successful that it was nearly 
killed by over-use. Countries which self-consciously 
followed the alternative strategy — of satellitism — 
like Pakistan, also eventually turned towards a modi- 
fied use of this, and has recently applied for and got 
admission into the nonaligned movement. The success 
and the dilution of the nonaligned movement are 
integral. ; 
Today this seems the obvious line to take. In- late 
forties, no one gave Nehru much of a chance. Dulles 
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declared that anyone “not with us is against us”. 
Liu Shao Chi,®4 on behalf of Cominform, observed: 


The world today is divided into two mutually antagonistic 
camps. These two camps include the peoples of the world, all 
countries, classes, sections of the population, parties and 
groups. When these two camps are in sharp conflict, people 
line up with the one or with the other. 

That is, if one is not in the imperialist camp, if one is not 
assisting American imperialism and its helpers to enslave the 
world or one’s own country, then one must be in the anti- 
imperialist camp assisting all peoples of the world to achieve 
liberation; then one must fight for the liberation of one’s own 
country and resist American imperialism and its helpers in 
other countries, Neutrality, sitting on the fence, is impossibie.” 


It is not difficult to see where the blow is aimed at. 
There are no greys in this world of two camps, no 
shadows, no scope for play, no autonomies, no room 
for internal complexity. It is a world of either or. It 
is instructive to remember this simultaneous disbelief 
of both camps about what Nehru was proposing to 
do. Both thought he was attempting the impossible. 
When he persisted in the face of all protests, it made 
them doubly suspicious. We have already seen the 
way the Communists reacted. Nehru did not appear, 
in the short run to be a Chiang Kai Shek; this made 
him only a more crafty Chiang. But this was not 
only the Communist reaction. American policy- 
makers produced a mirror image of this. They suspec- 
ted Nehru of communist sympathies, and thought 
that his welfarish policies were only the thin end of 
the wedge. Nehru’s paradoxical position is in fact the 
index of his innovativeness. Both the West and the 
East misread his efforts because they considered it 
practically unfeasible: the pursuit of an independent 
capitalist strategy in a post-colonial society; because, 
secondly, they did not yet have concepts to capture, 
describe or prefigure it. Concepts follow on historical 
experience, and men’s attempt to make sense of them. 

' Tam not using the terms ‘undogmatic’ and inno- 
vative in a necessarily approbative sense. I am using 
them in a strictly instrumental sense. Being undog- 
matic means doing something that was not sanctioned 
by earlier experience or logical deduction from 
earlier practice. It simply means doing something 


others believed was not possible. This gave him great 


political advantage. By the time Americans and the 
Soviets realised that Nehru’s state was neither social- 
ist not satellite, they were only more willing to 
neutralise their earlier mistake and each other’s influ- 
ence by stepping up aid. In time, this was to become 
the routine first-lesson in economic diplomacy of all 
Third World states. 

Nehru invented the foreign policy complement of 
his model before he had fully devised its internal 
policy. But he had, by the time of the Second Five 
Years Plan. Three aspects of his internal policy have 
to be highlighted. First of course is the handling of 
the land reforms. Nehru’s Government passed land 
legislations with an obvious Jack of enthusiasm. 
Legislation in “any case did not lead to an actual 
change in land relations in the. countryside. On the 
contrary, this perfected that interesting system of 
camouflaged reprieve of the upper orders from succes- 
sive waves of reform legislation. The Congress-domi- 
nated legislatures enacted the reforms; the Congress 
ministries saw them meticulously to their failure; the 
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tion — the vested interests — which seem to work 
from nowhere mysteriously stalling all reform. 

The Marxists have intensely discussed the effects of 
the non-implementation of land reforms. Its political 
costs were equally great. You cannot work a system 
of political democracy from whjch your entire 
countryside is an exception Frustration of land 
reforms was the basic reason why norms’ of political 
democracy, even the most elementary “rule of law’’ 
could: not penetrate the villages. The Congress ' 
followed what can be termed a “‘Fabian” strategy of 
capitalist transformation, a non-radical transition, 
disturbing the social status quo as little as possible. 
Feudal interests were not expropriated, as the Cong- 
' Tess. programmes’ had threatened to do. Instead it 
followed a policy of delibérate contradiction. Formal 
legislation attacked landlordism; actual policies at 
lower levels assisted in their survival under new. 
aliases. The Congress policy tried to change the 
feudals into bourgeois by gentle reminders about 
their historical anachronism. Reform legislation was 
to.exert a kind of*polite pressure on them to moder- 
nise, ‘to- shift their assets to modern sectors like 
industries and mining. Actually even this did not 
happen on a big scale. While the legislative face of 
the Government was publicly threatening them with 
dissolution, its executive face was less publicly re- 
assuring them of the benevolence of the Government 
which in fact was holding the door of legal opportu- 
nuties open for them to escape expropriation. Old 
‘families did not get ruined except in films. In reality, 
the Congress policies created a crucial legal interval 
in which transfers could be completed and the dust 
of the. land reforms could settle down. Frustration of 
the land reforms stamped Nehru’s system’ with its 
most profound contradiction, a deeplying cause of 
most of its economic and political crises. 

Industrial policy had a hesitant beginning. Till the 
middle of the First Plan Nehru seems to have pinned 
his faith on Western aid. Two factors decided him 
against a total Western: alliance. As a leader of a 
national movement that had just achieved freedom 
Nehrii. resented American manoeuvres for anti- 
communist military pacts. Political sovereignty was 
too precious to be bartered away for protection against 
this abstract danger. It was also clear to Nehru that 
if he accéeded to the terms, this would seriously 
circumscribe his sovereignty over economic decisions 
too. 


Congress propagandists invented the magic abstrac- 
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India. British authorities recruited in Indian soi) 
Gorkha soldiers who were shipped off to Malaya to 
fight Communist insurgency. These were not signs 
calculated to reassure the Communists. Nor, for that 
matter, were Nehru’s first speeches at the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. Suspicion on 
Nehru’s side was equally plausible. He came to head 
the world’s first free government in a colonial coun- 
try. The Communists inexplicably declared him an 
agent of imperialism. Barely a year after indepen- 
‘dence, with still unshaken Congress legitimacy, they 
unaccountably embarked on a policy of armed in- 
surrection against' the national state. Cominform’s 
ironical references to nonalignment did not endear 
the Communists to Nehru. 

This is a familiar situation in politics. Perceptions 
acquire primacy over events, and sometimes tend to 
determine their course. Not merely in theory, in 
political practice too, events do not have meaning 
intrinsically in themselves. They take on their mean- 
ing in the context of larger conceptualisations and per- 
ceptions. Even the most innocent of moves are inter- 
preted through hostile categories and invested with 
dark meanings. This, in turn, assists the other side, 
which considers itself an undeserving victim of such 
slander, to have identical perceptual distortions about 
the other side. A structure of misperceptions is held 
together by both parties. Every act of party A seems 
to confirm the worst suspicions of .B. And since B 
then acts of these assumptions, the actions of B con- 
firm the suspicions of A. 

Nehru and the Communists went on providing 
reciprocal confirmation to reciprocally held féars. for 
the first five ‘years. Fortunately, both sides started 
revising their perceptions at the same time. This’ 
structure was all altered because Nehru and the 
Soviet Union were simultaneously actuated by self- 
interest to lock in each other’s direction. Nehru 
refused to give in to American influence on his 
industrial policy, on global military alliances and on’ 
Kashmir. His only alternative support could be the 
Soviét Union, provided of course, it agreed to offer 
aid. On Nehru’s part this was an extremely unortho- 


` dox decision, far more unorthodox than his alleged 


radicalism of the public sector. 

After the mid-fifties Nehru came under constant 
attack from some private business circles for _his 
public-sector policies. But this should not be mis- 
understood. Indian business circles had not been 
opposed to the public sector as such; rather, they . 


Nehru turned to the Soviet Union when he found ,realised its advantages within limits. It was the 


his other options exhausted, just as Nasser did on 
Aswan dam. But collaboration between Nehru and 
the Soviet .Union required a change in the total 
structure of political perceptions held by both sides. 
Negative opinions that Nehru had about USSR and 
USSR about Nehru supported each other. It is mis- 
leading to suggest that one of them had caused the 
other. On the Soviet side, Nehru could-not be trusted 
because his positions were too close to Social Demo; 
cracy; he had declared himself for Communism. 
After independence Nehru did things which merely 
fuelled Communist suspicions about his collabora- 
tionist intentions. French planes on bombing mis- 
sions to Vietnam were given landing facilities in 
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combination of symbols that created panic In them: 
socialist rhetoric, a public sector in heavy industries, . 


. planning, and finally, economic ties with the Soviet 


Union. Request for Soviet aid made. these circles - 
fearful. It was no pretence on their part. For who 
had ever heard of a preposterous thing, like ` building 
capitalism with the help of the USSR? Why. should 
the USSR give support to an uncommunist enter- 
prise? Would it offer aid without some ulterior 
motive? Would this mean that there existed some 
secret plan for taking over India? The Rightists were 
not faking. They were sincere in their fears. 

As it turned out, this was a grave. misunderstand- 
ing. They did not understand their own options as 
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class, historically speaking, and were therefore comp- 
letely at a loss about Nehru’s particular exercise choice 
within this range of options. They construed the poli- 
tical options before a bourgeois leader as too narrow. 
They too thought that the only path before a post- 
colonial capitalist country was the satellite route. For- 
tunately for Nehru, the Indian bourgeoisie had more 
confident and more imaginative opinion leaders. There 
were others who, fortified by their successful unortho- 
doxies of the national movement, were prepared to 
experiment with other less orthodox options 
now.56 

Nehru read the constraints ofthe Soviet policy- 
makers correctly, just as the Soviet side read Nehru’s. 
The Soviet leadership was coming out of the two- 
camp reflex. Ceremonial departure from the two- 
camp theory took somewhat long. It had to wait till 
the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSU) in 1956. But a few years 
before it, the Soviet leaders showed a quaint prag- 
matic disregard for their own theoretical pronounce- 
ment on the world’s contradictions. The post-colo- 
nial world was-reassessed. It was not left as a pre- 
destined back-garden of the United States. Although 
the objective laws of world capitalism made that sort 
of destiny more likely for them, at least one could 
try to support a few centres of anti-imperialist resis- 
tance. On the Soviet side, it was not a policy of call- 
ing off the struggle against imperialism. This was a 
way of making it more extensive, supply and refined. 
It was carrying the struggle into the enemy’s camp. 
Still, at this stage, there was a fine but distinguish- 
able difference- in accents between Nehru and the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet propaganda politely 
emphasised more of the aspect of economic 
independence, `the capital goods sector, a more deci- 
sive industrialisation. Nehru equally politely thanked 
the Soviets for their help in political matters like 
Kashmir and nonalignment. 

Nehru’s foreign and internal policies should be 
seen as two interdependent organic elements of a 
single whole, not, as the Communists did in the 
fifties, as a contradictory combination of progressive 
foreign policy and a reactionary domestic rule. 
The foreign policy was designed to create an inter- 
national climate in which alone this kind of internal 
policy could become viable. It was a way of keeping 
open by diplomatic means options that would have 
closed off otherwise. Close ties with the USSR were 
necessary not because of Nehru’s socialism. It was a 
registration of the empirical paradox of the bipolar 
world in which an attempt at independent capitalist 
strategy would not receive encouragement and suc- 
cour from the metropolitan West, but from the 
Socialist Soviet Union. This was Nehru’s innovative- 
ness, if you mean by it defining a policy that every- 
one else thought impractical and proving it was not 
so. 
All his other efforts were predicated on this. Once 
this central historical hypothesis is established other 
measures logically followed. Nehru was not the first 
in asking for a public sector. Indian businessmen had 
wanted it before independence. They would have 
preferred a more limited role for it. They were alar- 
med initially. by the mythical combination of plan- 
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ning and public sector accompanied by the terrifying 
sounds of a socialist pattern. Later they learnt to 
recognise a better blueprint for capitalism than their 
cruder and more selfish plans. A large public sector 
provided infrastructure, facilities and raw material 
for private controlled industry, scrupulously leaving 
the greener pastures for profit to private businessmen. 
Private business was certainly not threatencd with 
extinction. In fact, in certain cases, when inefficient 
private management ruined units the Government 
take-over provided a kind of free breakdown service. 

Eventually public sector came to occupy that 
theoretical space —the “commanding heights” of the 
economy, but not to the detriment of Indian capital- 
ism. Indian capitalists, on their part, recovered from 
their early failure of nerve, caused by their 
anachronistic historical concepts, came to. realise that 
Nehru’s Government was not gently taking them to 
execution. But they did worry for a while. The 
Swatantra Party, the institutional form of this con- 
cern about the future of capitalism, was a stunding 
rebuke to the socialist excesses of the Congress, a 
brake on its reformist impulsiveness, and if the worst 
came to. the worst, a political stand-by. As the 
historical meaning of Nehru’s experiment became 
clearer, bourgeois support for the Swatantra ebbed 
away. The party itself, while retaining some business 
assistance, looked elsewhere for its actual consti- 
tuency of conservatism. It found it finally in the 
feudal prices. Its influence was anchored not in the 
industrial metropolises, but in the feudal backwaters 
of India, leading to an incongruous combination of 
feudal princes united under the banner of 2 nine- 
teenth century bourgeois programme. It died out of 
embarrassment. 

But Nehru’s policies were not complete without his 
strategy of legitimation. If one listens carefully one 
would find a shift in the ideological accents of the 
Congress. From a rhetoric of intense nationalism 
and self-reliance, it moves quite deliberately to a 
rhetoric of a socialist pattern of society. This was a 
construction of careful ambiguity, and Nehru showed 
exceptional virtuosity in the political use of the ambi- 
guous. This socialist pattern was carefully defined as 
something quite different from what the Communists 
have aimed at or achieved. Nehru refused to separate 
the means and the end. The means entered into the 
end, and affected its character. Repressive means, on 
this logic, would compromise the humanist quality of 
the socialist perspective. Socialistic pattern meant 
working towards socialism through bourgeois demo- 
cracy; or, practising bourgeois democracy while wait- 
ing for socialism in a state of ethical purity.’ 

It is hard to believe that Nehru did not understand 
what the Marxists would call the organic logic of 
social forms. Social formations are not mechanically 
decomposable structures; so that you could pick up 
what you like from two opposed formations. Eclectic 
mixtures are more possible at the level of ideas, 
rather more difficult in the practical working of 
systems, This distant goal shed a transforming light 
on present policies. It transformed the meaning of 
everything. Nehru had stressed that because of the 
choice of the democratic path, the transition to 
socialism was bound to be slow. Men were free to 
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believe ihat our movement was real, though so slow 
that it was hardly perceptible. Some indexes were 
however for all to see: the public sector, planning, 
support from the Soviet Union of which Nehru made 
extensive use, initially to the intense embarrassment. 
of the Indian Communists. 

A legitimation strategy of this kind was a necessary 
complement to Nehru’s systém. For the system he 
was trying to build up was inherently vulnerable; in 
fact, in some senses, more vulnerable than a satellite 
strategy. Failure of the land reforms “which his 
administration arranged made his system weaker still. 
Independent capitalism was, in one way, an innova- 
tive strategy. But independent capitalism, because of 
its inherent contradictions, required an innovative or 
irresponsible technique of legitimation: a manipula- 
tion of the evident appeal of the socialist idea in a 
poor and illiterate country. Ordinary people were 
invited to bear with their present misery for the pro- 
mise of a future removal. Aspects of this strategy were 
taken from Social democratic and Fabian theories, 
even classical Utopian Socialist. Piecemeal social 
engineering will eventually lead to a qualitative 
change into socialism, a socialism that-would come 
without human sacrifice, in small instalments, in 
imperceptible steps, “like a thief in the right”. 

The central fact about this is not that this isa wrong 
theory of history, but that this is an effective techique 
of. legitimation. It is not itself free from contradic- 
tions as we shall see. But in the short run, its effecti- 


vity was amazing. It instantly brought together, into © 


an unbeatable combination, two streams of reasoning 
which could provide legitimacy to political parties. 
The first was a reasoning based on past experience — 
a state of political consciousness which said: * I must 
support this party because it has after all brought 
independence to’ the country’. To this immensely 
powerful idea Nehru added a reasoning based on ex- 
pectation about the future: a state of consciousness 
which said: ‘I must support this party because -it 
stands for social equity, and which would, some day, 
eliminate my poverty and degradation’. The Cong- 
ress leaders, following Nehru, were careful in keeping 
this “some day” delightfully vague:. an unending but 
coloured expanse of time touched with the tinge of 
hope. Few statesmen were as successful in defeating 
his people in terms of consiousness. Few others were 
able to exploit the future better. These two reason- 
ings besides were mutually supportive: those who 
were unimpressed by the past were to be enticed by 
the future; those who were sceptical about the future 
were to: be reassured by the past. 

Nehrw’s strategy of legitimation was extraordinarily 
successful in the short run, although it would com- 
pound problems in future. Political adversaries of 
- the Congress were taken by surprise, at least for the 
time. The Communists had to strain every nerve to 
criticise and demystify its appeal.58 The Righstist 
lobbies thought for a time that most of their suspicions 
were confirmed. For close to five years a deafening 
chorus was. set up against Nehru by the shortsighted, 
uncomprehending political agents of the bourgeoisie. 
Nehru gained from this, instead of losing. The fact 
that the authentic Right was screaming against him 
_ made him appear as authentic Left. No better index 
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- a ‘hoax’. 


of his credentials could be invented. Quiet busine 
support provided him with an indispensable. meat 
of ruling, just as public anger of the business gav 
him an indispensable means of legitimation. TŁ 
Communists were caught in a puzzling anọmal; 
They could not let Nehru claim the exclusive honou: 
of being the authentic socialist; indeed they called hii 
At the same time, they had to suppo: 
him as more “progressive” against the attacks of th 
Right, and guard against concessions and possib! 
slippage. This. was a textbook illustration of how t 
be situated dialectically; but the feeling on being s 
placed was not comforting. 

Below this:surface of political events, Nehru 
legitimation scheme was an attempt to counteract E 
political means the fundamental economic vulner: 
blity of his model, its inability to tackle .povert 
inequality, irresponsible feudal power and repressio: 
These were the structural reasons for the erosion ı 
legitimacy and the system’s repeated political crise 


` Nehru patented a typical political- response, in fac 


the only possible short-term ‘solution’ in the want « 
real social reform. In reality, this was no solutio: 


-merely a pretence of solution, a postponement < 


difficuities, even worse. This was the technique: « 
heading off a present crisis by the magic of a futu 
promise (much more appropriate for Gandhi’s quij 
a postdated cheque on a crashing bank); recreatir 
lost legitimacy by resorting to more radici 
rhetoric. 

It was a fateful decision. For this was to becom 
in time, the routine response of the ruling class to a 
crises of ‘legitimacy. Of course, every. politic: 
manoeuvre obeys strictly the law of diminishin 
returns, the return lessens from the second imstanc 
Nehru’s successors miscalculated in thinking th: 
simply because it had worked once, it- would wor 
every time. In politics, on the contrary, precise] 
because it had worked once, it is always less likely t 
work next time. Unfortunately, this became tt 
standard relation between fromal legislation an 
actual non-implementation, and between. promise 
and performance, or rather a lack of it. On the fir: 
occasion, it provided Nehru with a breathin 
space. 

Later this technique tends to degenerate steadil: 
Every rise in expectation makes fulfilment more wr 
likely, it makes the gap between itself and perfo 
mance starker, more shocking. When there is 
threatened crisis for a drain of legitimacy, there is a 
instant temptation for leaders to come out with moi 
irresponsible and demagogic promises. An upwal 
spiral of promise and expectation is set off against 
downward spiral of actual economic performanet 
One wonders what are the limits of tolerance of th 
system — how long it cai carry on with such 
widening gap. It did surely work with Nehru, an 
with Indira Gandhi in 1971. But its logic is towarc 
wearing off in the long run, a disastrous exhaustio 
at some point. Like jokes political surprises also d 
not bear repetition. 

Taking all its elements in their inter-connection - 
agricultural and industrial policy, his foreign polic: 
his strategy of legitimation, it was in the short rur 
a strong system politically, but bound to weaken i 
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the longer run, as its internal contradictions, within 
each field and between them, gradually unfolded. O 
= ; (To be Continued) 
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administrative system. Itis now beginning to assert 
itself with greater power and militancy. 

Behind the fierce tussle for so-called “remunerative” 
prices, which in essence is a claim to rentier incomes 
for surplus farmers, and the scramble for available 
supplies under state patronage among the upper strata 
with assets in land or capital, a vast and unending 
procéss of deprivation and pauperisation of the mass 
of the people is going on. Concentration of economic 
power and growth of big business in the industrial 
sector is often a major point of debate. Rather 
curiously, there is a great deal of obfuscation about 
the processes at work in the agricultural sector and 
rural economy, and the so-called champions of farm 
interests get away by advancing the interests of these 
exploitative vested interests as those of “poor kisans”’. 

The fact is that while the vast mass of our people 
living at or below subsistence level is constantly 
swelling in the countryside, the concentration of 
assets and inequalities of incomes are growing 
unchecked and with great speed in the rural economy. 
The number of landless agricultural labourers is at 
present 30 per cent of the total labour force in the 
agricultural sector compared to about 15 per cent in 
the fifties and the number of land-owning peasants is 


constantly going down — facts that underline the 


alienation of poor and marginal farmers from land 
and concentration of land in fewer and fewer hands 
as the new agricultural strategy has made headway. 
The demands and aspirations of the growing army 
of landless agricultural labourers and of the poor 
peasantry are finding little articulation or backing 
from any of the established political parties — Right, 
Centre or even Left. The parties remain committed to 


his early radicalism to premierly moderation, his ideas came 
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upholding the so-called rights and demands of the 
peasantry as a differentiated whole — a position which 
plays right into the hands of that upper crust of the 
peasantry which, after the abolition of zamindari, has 
come into its own and is engaged in commercial 
agriculture. The interests of this section are patently 
different from those of the mass of the peasantry and 
it must increasingly come into conflict with agricul- 
tural labourers and the poor peasantry. i 

This divergence of interests and conflict get occa- 
sional notice when there are gross and gruesome 
atrocities on the landless, the tribals and the Harijans. 
But, by and large, the poor strata of the peasantry 
still lack organisation and representation at political- 
party level except to the extent that it suits the con- 
venience of political interests in competitive populism. 
The round of agitations of farmers for parity of 
prices, subsidised inputs and so on, besides advancing 
the interests of the surplus farmers and the beneficia- 
ries of the new agricultural strategy, also helps to 
submerge the clash between their interests and those 
of landless agricultural labourers and the poor 
peasantry. 

The existing Left parties will not be able to provide 
the correct kind of leadership and organisation so 
long as they do not take a close, hard look at the 
economic, social and political differentiation taking 
place in rural society after the abolition of the zamin- 
dari system and under the impact of the new agricul- 
tural strategy. If they remain stuck with an outdated 
understanding of the agricultural sector and the rural 
economy, they will only compromise their positions 
by getting entangled with the so-called peasant-power. 
In the process, they will not only lose their isolated 
and limited bases among sections of the middle peas- 
antry but cannot even build up their bases among 
agricultural labourers and the poor peasantry. O 





Cult of Personality (Continued from page 10) 


Indira Gandhi. The slogans, Indira is India and 
India is Indira, Desh ki Neta Indira Gandhi etc. have 
obvioulsy been part of this effort. Indira Gandhi 
herself has not been averse to the building up of her 
cult by her followers. 

This last example makes it clear once again that 
the problem of personality cult is not an essential or 
inalienable part of the Socialist system or even of the 


organisational structure of the Communist Party. It: 


has something to do with the psychology or hero- 
worship on the one hand, and of wanting to be all- 
powerful on the other. It does much greater damage 
when the leader himself wants his cult to be built up, 
when such a leader is in power and misuses the same 
to build ‘his personality cult. 

It seems to us very necessary that the international 
Communist movement discusses the roots of the pro- 
blem and ways and means to prevent altogether or at 
least to minimize the harm this phenomenon is 
capable of doing. Ifcompulsions of world politics 
and of mutual relationship of non-interference bet- 
ween Communist Parties do not permit that, let it be 
done by non-party Marxists. 

Another question that needs some discussion and 
attention arises out of the fact that the entire world 
Communist movement kept silent for a long period 
about the murder of almost half the population of 
Kampuchea and other unthinkable atrocities com- 
mitted against the people of that unfortunate country 
by the Pol Pot regime. This regime for long passed 
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off as a Communist regime but was acting under ‘the 
guidance and orders of the ruling Maoist clique of 
China. The Americans at that time exposed and 
denounced the atrocities of the Pol Pot regime and 
used this to discredit Communism. No segment of 
the world Communist movement, however, said‘ any- 
thing till the heroic Vietnamese came to the rescue of 
the Kampuchian people. 

There is also the case of Idi Amin of Uganda. For 
some time his foreign policy perhaps did help the 
forces of world peace. In his own Country, however, 
he seemed to have acted as on ogre. In this case too 
no segment of the world Communist movement 
spoke-out about it. l 

The.above two cases may not be the only instances 
of this kind. The question arises as to why such a 
humanist movement as Communist movement: should 
not have exposed and criticised what at one time 
happened in Kampuchea and in Uganda. 

One can understand as to why the USSR and its- 
Communist Party and perhaps other ruling Commu- 
nist Parties should have felt compelled to maintain 
silence in the larger interests of humanity because of 
such actors as danger to world peace, delicate balance 
of forces in the world, consequent needs of foreign. 
policy, etc. But why should it happen that no Com- 
munist Party in any part of the world should speak 
up? Surely this silence cannot be justified by mutual 
relationships of non-interference in the internal affairs 
of each other, Perhaps some leaders of ‘the Indian 
Communist movement or some non-party Marxist 
intellectuals could throw some light on the matter. LI - 
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The sight of a child—a boy. 
or a girl—without adequate 
food or clothing or house 
to live in always produces 
a sense of shock in me as 
well as a sense of shame 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
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Can Indira Do It? 


Pre MINISTER Indira Gandhi should 

have reasons to be happy in getting 
kudos from President Brezhnev who con- 
fessed his country’s “particular liking” for 
her. Nobody must begrudge such accolades 
for the Indira Government’s foreign policy 
stand; at the same time nobody in this 
country must forget what Jawaharlal Nehru 
has always emphasised—that the strength 
of a government’s foreign policy lies, in the 
ultimate analysis in its internal strength, its 
stability in terms of its capacity to move 
the masses in a purposeful direction. 

If is in this background that one has to 
look not only at the performance of the 
Government but also the health of the 
party, over both of which Indira Gandhi 
has chosen to preside. 

If the aim of holding the recent two-day 
session of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee(I), on December 6-7, was to 
reassure the people about the capacity of 
the ruling party to provide adequate gover- 
nance — not to speak of taking the coun- 
try forward towards oft-emphasised egali- 
tarian goals — it can be said straightaway 
that it was far from successful. Neither 
the grotesque sabre-rattling by a few pint- 
sized speakers against the Left-led Minis- 
MNE Ah EA T a O O O E 





tries, nor the political and economic 
resolutions adopted by a body that pre- 
tends to be larger than the sum total of 
its largely maverick membership, can be 
said to have provided credible evidence of 
the ability to rise above pettiness or fulfil 
the promise of a “Government That 
Works” on the strength of which Indira 
Gandhi rode back to power. 

Perhaps it is not entirely fair to blame 
the many speakers who concentrated their 
fireon a weak, disunited and dispirited 
Opposition. For, it was the Prime Minister 
herself, in her capacity as Congress(I) 
President, who set the tone for the discus- 
sions with thundering, overworked cliches 
about Janata-Lok Dal failures during their 
brief and colourless tenure in power and 
about the supposed agitational approach 
of the Opposition parties, many of which 
are still licking their wounds and have 
hardly shown the mettle to take up in a 
big way what Indira herself at one point 
described as just causes. In about a month 
the Indira Government will be completing 
a full year in power at the Centre, and it is 
absurd to continue to harp on what the 
Janata and Lok Dal regimes did or failed 
to do or to blame the Opposition for the 
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perceptible deterioration on many fronts, 
from prices to law and order, from persis- 
tent unrest in the North-east to the erup- 
tion of agitations by different sections 
including pampered ones as much as 
neglected ones, from inflated corruption to 
policemen going on the rampage. 

Of course Indira Gandhi has no magic 
wand to correct the serious economic situ- 
ation or to solve the numerous social and 
other problems confronting the rulers in 
different parts of the country. But having 
said she has no magic wand, Indira 
Gandhi proceeded, in her inaugural ad- 
dress, to hold forth on things having 
“improved in the last ten months” and on 
the need for the Opposition parties to give 
her Government total cooperation — inci- 
dentally putting forward the rather curious 
theory that “an uncooperative Opposition 
has no right to criticise the Government.” 
In the same breath she called for the co- 
operation of the Opposition parties to 
combat communalism and reactionary 
forces as well as on other vital national 
issues. No one who believes in democracy 
will back opposition for the sake of opposi- 
tion, but the Prime Minister should at least 
understand that cooperation cannot be 
selective with the Government laying down 
the areas and the terms. Even critics of 
the Opposition parties, which do not 
deserve to be spared, will readily acknow- 
ledge this self-evident truth. In any case, 
cooperation or no cooperation; no one can 
seriously accuse the Opposition parties, 
especially in Congress(I)-ruled States, of 
being in a position to “destabilise’’ the 
Indira regime or so-called Governments 
in many of the States. Making such a wild 
and pointless accusation merely under- 
lines the bankruptcy of those to whom 
power has been entrusted at the Centre 
and in several States. 

When Venkataraman was chosen for the 
Finance portfolio and again when the 
Budget was presented, there were rosy 
promises about bringing down prices, 
bringing stability to the economy, and so 
on. Months have passed and the‘ economy 
and the masses are worse off than before. 
The claims being made by the Finance 
Minister, or by others on behalf of the 
Union Government, about the state of the 
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economy or its prospect in the coming 
period, will not stand a moment’s scru- 
tiny. Which is probably why the irrepressi- 
ble A.R. Antulay, ironically entrusted with 
the responsibility for running one of our 
richest and most prosperous States, offered 
a dissertation on the presidential form of 
government while moving the resolution 
on the state of the economy. Even well- 
known admirers of Indira Gandhi and the 
party headed by her have felt constrained 
to draw the conclusion that the leadership 
is engaged in a “diversionary approach” 
and notina serious effort to locate and 
rectify flaws in policy or performance. 

While the political formulations at the AICC(I) 
session have been negative, the economic formula- 
tions have been unrealistic — like the expectation of 
a five per cent growth in GNP over the depressed 
level of last year — and are found on close examina- 
tion to be thinly disguised cliches. The attempt to 
keep the rich farmers in good humour — a continua- 
tion of the Charan Singh line — has only been 
doubly underlined by the Prime Minister’s pathetic 
appeal to that section not to ask for more concessions 
now but to wait till the Government is able to oblige. 
For those who are euphemistically termed consumers 
— meaning the vast masses or at least those sections 
of the population that can be presumed to have the 
means to buy their essential household requirements— 
the proposition that a “trend towards price stability 
has been established”? will sound like cruel mockery. 

Apart from national issues or national solutions — 
of the latter there is not a sign on any front — there 
is the miserable showing of those State Governments 
which are really creatures of the Centre, or of Indira 
Gandhi to be precise. Bihar with its police rule pro- 
vides the ugliest sample, but other regimes owing 
loyalty to the one and only leader are nof shining 
examples of even moderate competence or integrity. 
To claim that with this macabre set-up Indira Gandhi 
can bring about radical social and economic changes 
in the country is plain moonshine. Where is her ins- 
trument for mobilising the millions on nation-build- 
ing activity? And nation-building activity is some- 
thing more than occasional electioneering exercise. 

The AICC(I) has rightly been accused of trying to 
find scapegoats to hide the ruling party’s failure to 
deliver the goods as promised. If Indira Gandhi 
means business, the first thing she has to do is to 
replace the Antulays and Jagannath Mishras with 
men who have competence even if it may be too much 
to ask for vision. She has to look beyond her own 
party in such’an endeavour. 

Indira Gandhi can keep her promises once she is 
ready to concede that her party as it is now cannot 
be an instrument for change or even for preventing 
deterioration. Can she rise above current smallnesses 
and prove herself as a leader of the people? On the 
answer depends a great deal. 


December 10 C.N. Chitta Ranjan 
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Dynamics 
of 
Moscow 
Connection 


ANALYST 


N “the not-so-siùnple situation 


in today’s turbulent world”? — 
as the Soviet President put it — 
his four-day visit to New Delhi 
(December 8-11, 1980), provided 
the occasion for.a number of 
important pronouncements which 
cover issues far beyond the ken of 
strictly Indo-Soviet bilateral rela- 
tions. 

Although from the angle of the 
spectacular, President Brezhnev’s 
latest Indian visit falls short of the 
glamour of his 1973 visit — when 
the after-glow of the Bangladesh 
_ liberation still lighted the Indian 
horizon and the dark forebodings in 
South-west Asia were not yet heard 
and the tensions round Afghanistan 
had not become a world issue — 
there is little doubt that even the 
worst critics of Moscow would 
have to concede that the Soviet 
President significantly chose the 
platform of his Indian trip to 
address a world audience on many 
burning issues. 

The five-point Brezhnev Doc- 
trine for Persian Gulf contrasts 
sharply with the Carter Doctrine 
for the same region — as sharply 
as detente with brinkmanship. 
What is equally interesting is that 
he has proposed it not merely to 
the USA as a close deal between 
the two super-powers, not merely 
even to the Western powers, but 
“to China, Japan, to all States 
that display interest” in the region. 
The five points themselves are 
important to note: end to military 
bases and massive arms deploy- 
ment; no threat to use force or 
interfere in internal affairs; res- 
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pect for non-alignment; respect 
for sovereign right to natural re- 
sources of the States in the region; 
and not to threaten trade or sea 
routes in the region. For the very 
same region, the US has deployed 
not only its nuclear armada but 
has raised its Rapid Deployment 
Force. 

On the question of the Indian 
Ocean, the Soviet President has 
unreservedly said: ‘“‘We’ believe 
that the Indian Ocean has been, 
and remains, the sphere of vital 
interests of its littoral States and 
no others”; and he has offered to 

“work actively” with other con- 
cerned States. for “turning the 
Indian Ocean into a zone of 
peace.” Contrast this with the 
open US declaration to reinforce 
its nuclear naval base at Diego 
Garcia, its acquisition of new 
bases in Oman and Somalia, and 
the new US President’s election 
campaign call for more massive 
naval presence in the Indian 
Ocean. Brezhnev’s pronouncement 
on this point has come as a signi- 
ficant response to President 
Sanjiva Reddy’s warning on the 
very first day of the Soviet Presi- 
dent’s visit in which he took 
“serious note of the upward spiral 
of competitive naval presence of 
non-littoral States in the Indian 
Ocean, the efforts being made to 
change the non-aligned character 
of the littoral States and the 
acquisition or strengthening of 
bases, such as Diego Garcia.” 
The Soviet President’s stand on 


‘this question has also to be seen 


against the background of the re- 
ported US reluctance over the 
calling of the UN Conference on 
the Indian Ocean next year. 

There has been a marked em- 
phasis in the Soviet President’s 
positive references to non-align- 
ment and at one point he made a 
passing mention about Indo-Soviet 
friendship as an important ele- 
ment in the 
socialist and non-aligned coun- 
tries” — a new formulation diffe- 
rent from the one made by Cuba 
before the 1979 non-aligned sum- 


mit about Socialist camp being 


“a natural ally” of the non- 
aligned. 

Equally significant is President 
Brezhnev’s latest formulation about 
a collective Asian peace plan: “We 


are convinced that relations of 


“solidarity front of — 


peace and gocd-neighbourliness in 
Asia should be built through the 
common contribution of the lar- 
gest possible number of Asian 
States, and better still, of all of 
them.” This is an improvement 
on his previous proposal for an 
Asian Collective Security system 
which was attacked by Peking as 
being directed against itself. Now 
the Asian contours are clearer and 
the objective of Moscow’s pro- 
posal are also clearer — and 
Brezhnev has made it clear that it 
has to be through “‘the common 
contribution” of the Asian States 
themselves. 

Asis to be expected, Afgha- 
nistan figured prominently in the 
New Delhi talks. President 
Brezhnev opened his innings by 
saying “we are always prepared 
to discuss any issue in a spirit of 
realism” and he ended up with 
the very relevant observation: 
“Recognition of reality has always 
been an important element of a 
wise foreign policy.” 

Obviously, there is difference 
in perceptions of the reality bet- - 
ween New Delhi and Moscow on 
this question, which explains the 
absence of any specific reference 
to Afghanistan in the Indira- Brezh- 
nev Joint Declaration. The Indian 
position was spelt out by Presi- 
dent Sanjiva Reddy: “We in India 
remain opposed to any form of 
intervention, covert or overt, by 
outside forces in the internal 
affairs of the region”, adding: “‘It 
is our conviction that durable 
peace can be restored through 
negotiated political solutions 
having full respect to the indepen- 
dence, sovereignty, territorial 
integrity and non-aligned status 
of the countries of this region’’. 
Brezhnev’s charge has been that 
the Western powers are ‘“‘voci- 
ferously calling for the cessation 
of Soviet military assistance to 
Afghanistan but in reality they 
are doing everything to impede 
this” because “they are trying to 
maintain tension and prevent a 
normalisation of the situation”. 
So, he suggests that “the only 
realistic way” for Afghanistan’s 
neighbours (obviously Pakistan 
and Iran) to have ‘‘good- 
neighbourly agreement with the 
Afghan Government (as proposed 
by the Karmal Government in its 
May 14, 1980, statement). As a 
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result, prerequisites will emerge 
for the full political normalisation 
of the situation, including with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan”. 

So, while both sides agree to 
the necessity of withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Afghanistan, 
India stresses this aspect of the 
question, reflecting the genuine 
urge of a nation which has not 
only overthrown the colonial yoke 
but has always opposed station- 
ing of foreign troops in newly- 
independent countries; at the same 
_ time, Indira Gandhi from the 
very beginning has maintained 
that the Soviet intervention in 
Afghanistan cannot be looked in 
isolation and has to be seen in the 
wider context of interventions by 
others — the obvious reference 
being to the US and the Chinese 
backing of the Afghan rebels via 
Pakistan. President Reddy’s oppo- 


sition to interventions both 
“covert? and ‘overt’? covers all 
this. ~N i 


Moscow’s emphasis starts from 
the premise that conditions which 
led to the march .of the Soviet 
troops into Afghanistan have first 
to be defused before its armed 
forces could be withdrawn, while 
Brezhnev’s reference to the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops as an 
integral part of the Soviet idea of 
“the full political normalisation”, 
implies that he does not envisage 
the permanent stationing of these 
forces in Afghanistan as is done 
in the Warsaw Pact countries. 

There is no gainsaying the fact 
that there is difference’ between 
Moscow and New Delhi’s ap- 
proach to this question: what is 
however important ‘is that. Pre- 
sident Brezhnev has signified his 
readiness to welcome any initiative 
to solve it, particularly from India: 
“The peoples pay tribute to 
India’s constructive steps and 
peaceful initiatives for the settle- 
ment of the conflicts on the Asian 
continent.” One does not know 
what concrete points were discuss- 
ed in the closed-door summit talk 
between the Indian Prime Minis- 
ter and the Soviet President, but 
one would not be surprised if 
Brezhnev has impressed upon 
Indira Gandhi the Soviet prefer- 
ence for an Indian initiative to 
disentangle the Afghan crisis. 
This opens up the prospect of a 
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protracted and painstaking — if 
not painful — diplomatic exercise 
but no diplomatic achievement 
worth the name comes on a 
platter. This country has produc- 
eda Krishna Menon with his 
record for patient and tenacious 
diplomacy. Afghanistan, in a 
sense provides a challenge for our 
diplomacy. 

Concomitant to the Afghan 
question has been the question of 
Pakistan. Morarji Desai provided 
the Western background music by 
his .startling concoction that 
Moscow had whispered to him 
when he was Prime Minister 
egging him on to “‘teach Pakistan 
a lesson’? — a charge which was 
promptly refuted not only by the 
present Foreign Minister but by 
Morarji’s own Foreign. Minister. 
It was but.natural that the Soviet. 
President should take advantage 
of the occasion to assure Pakistan 
that “there is not a trace. of such 
a threat”. 

At the same time, there was no 
overlooking by Brezhnev of India’s 
concern at Pakistan’s attempts to 
acquire l 
significantly he observed that the 
Soviet assistance in strengthening 
India’s defence capability is “a 
very important field” of Indo- 
Soviet relations, adding: “We 
conceal from no one that we wish 
to see friendly peace-loving India 
strong and capable of successfully 
defending its independence and 
promoting the cause of peace in 
Asia” — a very different approach 
from the US practice of piling 
arms on Third World countries 
thereby undermining both their 
political independence and nation- 
al economy. 

In the wider sphere of world 
developments, there were repeat- 
ed references to the Soviet an- 
xiety for resumption of detente — 
one more signal to the Reagan 
Administration — and the Indian 
leaders’ tribute to Brezhnev’s per- 
sonal contribution towards build- 
ing the structure of detente. In 
this context, it was significant 
that the Soviet side promptly 
denied any Soviet troop move- 
ment into tension-ridden Poland, a 
point not lost on the Indian side. 

The dimension of Indo-Soviet 
relations has to be gauged by the 
importance attached to it by both 
sides. Brezhnev regarded these as 


nuclear weapons, and. 


of “primary importance” empha- 
sising not only “their broad scope 
and: diversity” but “the high 
degree of stability’’, achieved in 
this relationship. Indira Gandhi 
on her part has stressed that “our 
agreements on vital issues outweigh 
the divergences.” Appropriately 
the Indo-Soviet Treaty has been 
mentioned as “‘a vivid embodiment 
of the high level” of the dynamic, 
multiface relations . between the 
two countries. President Reddy 
summed up the position: ‘“Today 
more than seventy projects in 
different parts of India symbolise 
the inherent strength and vitality 
of Indo-Soviet cooperation. We 
have no doubt that the coopera- 
tion between our two countries in 
the economic, commercial, indus- 
trial, scientific and technical fields 
will continue to be further ex- 
panded and diversified and make 
increasing contributions to the 
development of important sectors 
of the Indian economy.” 

The wide-ranging Indo-Soviet 
discussions that accompanied the 
Brezhnev visit covered not only 
the massive credit that India 
is to get from by the Soviet 
Union, but such diverse subjects 
as increased productivity of 
energy complex, oil fields, power 
generation, supply of heavy water 
and enriched uranium, apart 
from pushing up trade both in 
volume and commodities. To cap 
it all is Brezhnev’s announcement 
that “now our two countries -are 
preparing for Gagarin’s dream to 
come true’’, that an Indian cosmo- 
naut will fly in outer space in a 
joint Indo-Soviet venture — a 


_ prospect which Morarji Desai had 


turned down presumably because 
such an offer has not come from 
the USA. It will indeed be a new 
milestone, this making of an 
Indian cosmonaut — the first that 
Moscow will be arranging for one 


“outside the Socialist camp, one 
more measure of the 


abiding 
nature of Indo-Soviet relations 
which Leonid Brezhnev has helped 
to strengthen by undertaking the 
journey to India despite his failing 
health. O (December 13, 1980) 


- Reminiscences of P.C. Joshi have 
had to be held back this week also 
for want of space. They will appear 
in next week’s Mainstream (Decem- 
ber 20, 1980). 
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The noted Moscow-based Indian correspon- 
dent, Dey Murarka, wrote this article exclu- 
sively for Mainstream on the eve of President 
Brezhnev’s visit to New Delhi (December 8—11, 
1980). Unfortunately, it reached our office too 
late for the last week’s issue (December 6, 1980). 
However, the contents of the article not only con- 
tinue to be valid but are invested with added 
significance as they bring out sharply many of 
the issues that have come up in course of the 
talks during the Soviet President’s visit.— Editor 


Te Brezhnev visit should be judged against the 
backdrop of storm clouds gathering over India. 
Unless the nature of these storm clouds, and the 
menace they pose for India’s security and well-being 
is fully taken into account, the significance of the 
visit would not register as it should. 

Moreover, the intrinsic importance of the visit has 
increased enormously because of the emergence of 
Ronald Reagan, a Republican, as the future President 
of the United States. Curiously enough, the Russians 
were not conscious of this dimension of the visit when 
it was mooted and planned. They really believed 
that Carter would be re-elected with a small margin. 
Indira Gandhi, on the contrary, looked upon a 
Reagan victory as a certainty. 

It is an important factor to be taken into account. 
The Soviet Union is likely to find that its relations 
with Washington would remain tense, though there 
would not be the uncertainty which characterised 
them during the Carter Presidency. It is also likely 
that America’s anti-Indian bias will increase under a 
Reagan Administration. Under Reagan, Washington 
would make greater efforts to pressurise India, to 
punish it in diverse ways for daring to stand apart 
and alone from the Sino-Western bysteria on Afghani- 
stan, on Kampuchea and other issues. Of course, 
New Delhi can justifiably argue that American hosti- 
lity is not something new for India, that a succession 
of different American Administrations have differed, 
as far as India is concerned, only in the degree of 
hostility they displayed publicly. This would be true 
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énough. But a new dimension has been added to the 
problem because the Sino-American axis is nowa 
reality and its potential efficacy must be assumed to 
be high. 

This is where the interests of India and the Soviet 
Union coincide. Though the Sino-American axis is 
primarily directed against the Soviet Union — or 
so we are assured by the West from time to time — 
its most damaging side-effects would be felt by India, 
and other, smaller countries. In all probability this 
axis would be strengthened under Reagan though 
there might be some hiccups in the initial phase of 
his administration. Reagan’s championship of Taiwan 
would be moderated quite rapidly because it is incon- 
ceivable that Washington would sacrifice ties with 
Beijing for the sake of Taiwan. 

The most crucial aspect of this axis is that its 
dynamics are determined not by Washington but by 
Beijing. Even if the Americans wish so, the Chinese 
cannot and wiil not allow Washington to loosen the 
axis. China needs this axis desperately for political 
as well as economic reasons. For instance, China 
does not feel threatened by the Soviet Union, but it 
needs to proclaim its fear of the Soviet Union in 
order to persuade the West to supply funds and tech- 
nology for development, in the civilian as well as 
the military sphere. This help is required to improve 
the meagre living standard of the people. It is also 
needed to sustain China’s. status asa world power, 
though in effect it means its position as a regional 
power. The Chinese have-no intention of going to a 
war against the Soviet Union because they know the 
serious consequences of such a folly, though they 
would not be averse to keeping alive some tension on 
the borders and livening it up from time to time just 
to Keep the West reassured about their anti-Soviet 
bonafides. 

However, the Chinese do want to establish a supe- 
rior position in South and South-east Asia for rea- 
sons quite different to what they profess. They want 
to establish this preponderance to be able to bargain 
with both the Soviet Union and the West to their 
advantage and to pressurise India. But just now they 
are using the West to improve their power and posi- 
tion in Asia because for obvious reasons the Soviet 
Union could not assist in such an expansion of Chi- 
nese power. The irony is that eventually it is the West 
and Japan which will be at the receiving ends of the 
Chinese demands if Beijing succeeds in its objectives, 
not to mention the fact that some of the immediate, 
smaller neighbours of China may have to accept 
tutelage. 

Neither India nor the Soviet Union, however, could 
allow a situation to develop in which the Chinese 
hegemony over the region becomes so powerful as to 
be irresistible. Though India might have the tempta- 
tion-to let the West hang by the rope which it is so 
eagerly supplying to China at the moment, the temp- 
tation should be resisted. It should be resisted even 
in the face of hostility towards India by the West. 
This is not because India owes any favours to the 
West, but because negligence on this count can irre- 
parably damage India’s own security and even its 
national integrity. 

Afghanistan is a good example. There can be little 
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doubt that the Soviet leaders are highly appreciative 


of the distinct stand India has taken on this complex: 


- question and the efforts Indira Gandhi has made to- 
wards bringing about some kind of understanding 
between Afghanistan and Pakistan, which is a key to 
any speedy resolution of the crisis over Afghanistan. 
Therefore, contrary to the Western propaganda that 
Brezhnev. must have put pressure upon India to give 
an unqualified endorsement of the Soviet position, he 
must have been seeking her views on ways to resolve 
the crisis. The crux of the problem is that the Soviet 
Union does not want to prolong its military involve- 
ment in Afghanistan beyond the point of necessity. 
At the.same time, Moscow is not going to counten- 
ance any solution which would lead to evaporation of 
its political influence over Afghanistan. 

This undoubtedly sets the parameters of any possi- 
ble solution and it is worthwhile to analyse why such 
Parameters are being set. For instance, the Soviet 
analysts often pose a question to their Indian inter- 
locutors, breathtaking in its precise thrust. They ask: 
“Would you prefer an Afghanistan, friendly but 
under Soviet influence or would you prefer a hostile 
Afghanistan under Sino-American tutelage?” It does 
not take much imagination to find out what the res- 
ponse of any reflective Indian would be. But the 
question contains a depth of information and some 
disturbing food for thought which is not at all appa- 
rent on the surface. 

To understand its real meaning, one has to com- 
prehend truly, not superficially, what is going on in a 
crucial region of Asia, which has been called by per- 
ceptive observers as the ‘pivot of Asia’, Sinkiang 
(new spelling Xinjiang). Xinjiang adjoins Kashmir, 
the Pakistani-held portion of Kashmir, Tibet, the 
Wakhan corridor of Afghanistan, and the Soviet 

` Republics of Tajikistan and Kazakhstan. 

Three developments have taken place in this region 
and areas adjoining it in recent years which explain a 

“lot. One of the developments has been the relentless 
Sinification of the region as a deliberate policy by 
Beijing rulers since 1949. It is significant that where- 
as in:1949 the Han Chinese formed only 6 per cent 
of- thé total population in Xinjiang, they now con- 
stitute perhaps about 40 to 45 per cent of the popu- 
lation. Already by 1973 the Han Chinese numbered 
3.5 million in a population of just about 10 million, 
and had completely swamped the smaller minorities, 
most important of these being the Kazakhs, the 
Mongols and Daurs, the Kirghiz, the Tajiks and the 
Uzbeks.* BS 

The point to note is that all these nationalities have 
their etbnic counterparts in the Soviet Union as well 
as Afghanistan. This creeping Sinification constitutes 
a considerable threat to these minorities distributed 


*These figures are based upon Donald H. McMillen: Chinese 
Communist Power and Policy in Xinjiang, 1949-1977, (Boulder 
and Polkestone, 1979). See page 8 and Table 1.1 on page 10 


It'is also relevant to note tbat despite the rapid increase in the - 


number of the Han Chinese, the Uighurs were still a majority 
in Xinjiang in 1973, their numbers’being 5.1 million. Most 
observers, however, agree that in the,near future the ratio of 
the Han Chinese will rise even more and reduce the Uighurs tọ 
aminority status. Given the history of Sinification in other 
parts of China as well, there is little reason to doubt this pro- 
gnosis, 
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between several lands. It is true, of course, that in 
recent years more consideration has been shown to 
the minorities in China and some of their rights res- 
tored. But it is doubtful if the Sinification process 
would come to a halt. | 

The second development of great significance is the 
existence of the Karakoram Highway adjoining the 
Wakhan corridor and built on the Pakistani-held 
territory of Kashmir. This highway has now become 
the main artery through’ which arms supplies are 
reaching Pakistan and the Afghan opponents of the 
regime in Kabul, housed in camps along the Durand 
Line. This is only the visible consequence of the 
road. The invisible, and far more sinister conse- 
quence is that the writ of the Pakistani Government 
no longer runs along this Highway, either on the 
territory through which it passes or the adjoining 
areas. The Chinese have effectively won over the 
local population in the area and the authority of 
Islamabad is purely nominal. The chickens of Pakis- 
tan’s friendship with China are coming home to 
roost. An unpopular, demoralised military dictator- 
ship in Islamabad dare and admit the de facto loss of 
sovereignty in a sensitive border region even to its 
own public and so has to keep quiet about it. 

The third factor is China’s attempts to set up an 
autonomus Muslim political entity in this region, 
with Badakhsan and Wakhan region of Afghanistan 
as its centrepoint. Such an attempt was actually made 
in 1979 but it failed because of “Afghan and Soviet 
vigilance. There is, however, no guarantee that Beij- 
ing will not make such an attempt again. This ex- 
plains why Soviet military presence in the Wakhan 
corridor has strengthened considerably in anticipa- 
tion of possible Chinese moves. But-this is a far cry 
from reports which have appeared in certain Indian 
papers that the Soviet Union is planning to annex the 
Wakhan corridor. This is utterly baseless. Russians 
suspect that these reports are spread by the Chinese 
who feel frustration about the foiling of their designs 
on Afghanistan. 

Put together, all these developments form a pattern 
which has an even more far reaching explanation 
which India can ignore only at its peril. The Soviet 
Union, too, is concerned about it. The explanation 
is that the Chinese want to secure aroute to the 
Persian Gulf via Pakistan and Afghanistan. But it is 
not simply a route they want, which is already pro- 
vided by a willing Pakistan. They want this route to 
be politically and militarily secure and with a solid 
base behind it to protect it and keep it open. Hence 
their efforts at setting up an entity around portions of 
Afghanistan and Kashmir. 

The political-strategic consequences of such a route 
being established would be twofold. In the first place, 
as far as Moscow is concerned, it will enable the 
Chinese to join up with the Western military-naval 
presence in the Persian Gulf, thus joining a hostile 
circle around the Soviet Union. In the second place, 
it will enable China to control Pakistan more effec- 
tively, with tacit American support, and thus com- 
plete a triangular encirclement of India as well, 
extending from the Indo-Burmese borders to the Runn - 
of Kutch. It should be obvious that such a Chinese 
scheme, if successful, would be a danger for India 
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which could not be wished away so easily. It is also 
apparent that in this context Afghanistan plays an 
important role and it would matter a great deal where 
Kabul’s sympathies were to lie. An overthrow of the 
present regime in Kabul, under Pakistani, in reality 
under Sino-American,; aegis would thus mean two 
encirclements at one stroke, of the Soviet Union and 
of India: 

‘Pakistan, of course, would play a key role in any 
such developments. According to Soviet analysts, 
Pakistan has become so alarmingly weak politically 
that it has apparently no will either to resist the Sino- 
American blandishments or even the ability to think 
about the peril which, threatens it. While the 
Chinese are nibbling away at the loyalty of its people 
in the borderland in the Himalayas in a most efficient 
Manner, together with the Americans they have also 
influenced Islamabad towards adopting a futile but 
Provocative anti-Soviet posture on the question of 
Afghanistan. The present rulers in Pakistan appear 
to be oblivious. to the implications of what is happen- 
ing around them and on their own territory. 

The Soviet policy-makers are becoming more and 
more worried that seeds of disintegration are now 
taking root in Pakistan and the culmination of this 
Process could have cataclysmic consequences for the 
region. India, on the other hand, would like to know 
if despite everything Pakistan falls apart, who would 
pick up the pieces and in what manner? In the last 
analysis many in India would not mind Pakistan 
disintegrating. But the men in Kremlin would. They 
would like to find out if there is some way out which 
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could save Pakistan from itself and whether India 


-= would co-operate in finding such a solution. 


Clearly, such delicate, infinitely complex things 
cannot be discussed through diplomatic channels very 
effectively. Even ata summit level they could pos- 
‘sibly be alluded to only in an oblique fashion. Yet, 
it is imperative that India and the Soviet Union 
should understand each other without room for any 
serious misperceptions on such an issue. To recognise 
the common nature of a danger does not necessarily 
imply that the ways to deal with it also have to be 
identical. In any case, the specifics of the Soviet and 
Indian circumstances would preclude such total 
identity of approach. But it would not do to deny 
the existence of a danger which stares India in the 
face simply because the Russians have also recognised 
it, and are signalling it. 

The time for exploration of these issues has come 
now partly because the Afghanistan crisis, in its 
international dimensions, has reached a stalemate. 
The West is continuing to go through the motions of 
condemnation and feigned indignation, not witha 
view to solve the crisis but with a determination to 
prolong it. Russians are equally determined that the 
Marxist regime in Kabul must be stabilised, regard- 
less of cost. During the visit of Babrak Karmal to 
the Soviet Union in late October efforts were made to 
initiate new moves towards an internal solution in 
Afghanistan, a combination of tough military 
measures and conciliatory political initiatives. In 
part this exercise was directed towards the Indian 
mission of Brezhnev so that he could reassure Indira 
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Gandhi that the Soviet Union genuinely wants a 
solution to the Afghanistan problem. But he cannot 
fail to underline the significance of Afghanistan in 
the context of China. ` The more so because a similar 


pattern is reflected on the other side of India though © 


at a greater distance: This.is the Indo-China crisis. 

Once again Moscow is impressed by the courage 
and determination shown by Indira Gandhi is not 
being afraid of being alone, of being the trail- blazer 
in recognising. Kampuchea. While the ASEAN pack 
sniped at India for this action, with Singapore being 
the most biting, it is now reluctantly falling into line 
with the realities of the situation, though one by one. 
The link between Afghanistan and “Kampuchea is 
essentially the same. Both are targets of Beijing’s bid 
to consolidate-its position as a regional power — in 
one case in Central and South Asia; in the other case, 
South East Asia. In both cases the bid was foiled — 
in Afghanistan directly by the Soviet Union; in 
Kampuchea by the Vietnamese, with Soviet ‘support. 
It has to be underlined, too, that in both cases it was 
the threat of Chiha’s bid for. regional leadership, in 
one case potential and in the other actual, which 
played a role’in triggering off the two crises. 

In the case of Indo-China, the American backing 
for China’s attack on Vietnam is particularly signi- 
ficant because it exposes Deng’s Sadat-like role in 
facilitating American foreign policy -objectives, one 
-of which is to exact a revenge upon Vietnam for 
the humiliation it inflicted upon the armed might of 
the United States. In India’s particular case, this 
Chinése bid for hegemony in South-East Asia has to 
be linked with factors nearer home, such as China’s 
subversive activities in the frontier regions, the 
encouragement’ given to India’s neighbours such as 
Bhutan, Nepal, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka to adopt 
‘from time to time anti-Indian postures of various 
kinds and the continued occupation of Indian ter- 
ritory. 

In view of the accumulated experience of India 
at the hands of China, Moscow does not have to 
point out to New Delhi the writing on the wall. But 
while at the top level there is a great deal of tact 
exercised in discussing the issue, at lower levels things 
are put a little more bluntly. Misgivings are aroused 
in Moscow not because of India’s expressed desire 
to normalise relations with China, (it is also the 
stated objective of the Soviet Union to achieve norm- 
alisation in its own relations with China) but by the 
tendency towards a degree of undue haste in conduc- 
ting the diplomacy of normalisation. There has been 
a consistent trend towards India getting over-excited 
at any prospect of a high-level, contact with China, 
of misjudging and exaggerating the Chinese motives. 

President Brezhnev’s visit to India has come at a 
time when the geo-political environment around India 
has changed, and not in India’s favour. This has to 
be seen not only in the immediate geographic context 
but in a wider perspective, too. The most outstanding 
- feature of the scene is that China and America are 
proceeding hand in glove in pursuing certain foreign- 
policy objectives in Asia and against the Soviet 
Union. Soviet analysts, for instance, have taken a 
very good note of the fact that America is denying 
sophisticated. military technology to India while 
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supplying it to China without any conditions. The 
American ban on the sale of Sweish Viggen aircraft 
to India was an illuminating example of this built-in 
bias against India in the American ruling circles, and 
it should be noted that the decision was taken in the 
White House, by ‘a Democratic President, Carter, who 
never tired of paying lip-service to friendship with 
India. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that if the Chinese 
are attempting to encircle India from ‘across the 
Himalayas, the Americans are not far behind, 
pursuing the same goal on the sea. They are not only 
fanning Pakistani suspicions of India but working 
round the clock to establish a grip over the Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf. The.excuse, once again, 
is the Soviet threat. But the reality is that the 


Americans want to control the oil traffic from the 


Persian Gulf for their own exclusive benefit and the 
benefit of their reliable allies. Thus, they are estab- 
lishing themselves in a position where they can choke 
off at will the flow of oil to India which also depends 
a great deal on supplies from the Gulf.. 

Besides, their naval-military base at Diego Garcia 
poses a long-range, long-term threat to India as well 
as other literal states of the Indian Ocean. Signifi- 
cantly, the American appetite for naval bases in the 
Indian Ocean is growing and serious consideration is 
being given to acquiring Gan, (through British influ- 
ence) which belongs to Maldive Islands, and which is 
700 km north of Diego Garcia and closer to India. 
None of the states in the region,.not even India, is in 


‘a position to challenge the American might. The only 


way this can be done is to persuade the Soviet Union 
to match the American presence in the Indian Ocean, 
if need be. Then perhaps this presence can be used, 
first to establish a parity of the Super Powers, and 
then to persuade them to phase out their presence. 
There can be no other realistic course. In this context 
it has to be noted that while the Soviet Union has 
repeatedly expressed its willingness to negotiate on 
the Indian Ocean problem, the Americans continue 
to drag their feet. The Soviet Union is also more 
receptive to the idea of establishing a zone of peace 
in the Indian Ocean, and everything possible should 


be done to encourage Moscow to maintain sucha 


positive attitude on the problems in the region. . 
Though the Soviet Union and India are two very 
different kinds of countries, with different problems 
and outlooks, there is curious symmetry in their - pre- 
sent international predicament. Both of them 


- find themselves at the receiving end of a powerful 


Sino-American axis, determined to exclude from the 
international system’ ‘all those not subservient to their 
bidding. This makes it of mutual interest to Moscow 
and New Delhi that steps should be taken to con- 
strain this axis from becoming too powerful. Russians 
have a global outlook and therefore a different way 
of dealing with the problem. But India can comple- 
ment the Soviet effort in its own way and in its own 
interests. As a regional power India’s interests are 
best served by blocking, in its vicinity the expansion 
of China, which is aided by the United States and the 
West. This will help the Soviet Union maintain a 
balance of power which might otherwise tilt signifi- 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Pakistan: Zia’s 
Declining Fortunes 


O.P. SABHERWAL 


“THERE has been a chain of adverse factors piling up 
for Pakistan’s military ruler, General Zia-ul-Haq. 
The fact that the simmering unrest has now spread 
to the military echelons gives the undercurrent of 
tension in Islamabad a new dimension. The extent to 
which the military set-up has been influenced by 
the last two plots to oust Zia-ul-Haq from the pedes- 
tal of power is discernible from the uneasiness prevail- 
ing in circles that gauge and convey the pulse of 
Pakistan’s military rulers. This means that the Pakis- 
tan dictator is now threatened from different direc- 
tions. 

The arrival in Kabul of Safdar Shah, the former 
Supreme Court judge who refused to identify himself 
with the conspiracy against Z.A. Bhutto, adds an 
explosive new ingredient in this situation. It is not 
too much to ask if the currents that the former Sup- 
reme Court judge is now generating in Pakistan’s 
turbulent waters through his revelations about the 
anti-Bhutto conspiracy hatched by Zia and the Chief 
Justice will prove to be the proverbial last straw for 
army rule. At any rate, there is uncertainty reigning 
supreme in Islamabad, shown amply by the conduct 
of the General in regard to Baluchistan: first post- 
poning his scheduled visit on the pretext of illness, 
then entering Quetta with extraordinary security mea- 
sures, as if it was some kind of rebel territory. 

The chain of adversity for Zia includes the Afghan 
issue. Things have been going the wrong way for 
Pakistan’s rulers in regard to happenings in Afgha- 
nistan. The Afghan refugees have been getting 
restive, large chunks of them wanting to go back to 
their homeland. This frightens the Zia regime. The 
Pakistan Government’s attitude towards the Afghan 
refugees has been to treat, them as some sort of 
Alladin’s lamp with whose help vast resources — 


money and arms — could be wrung out from three . 


big pipe-lines that link it to Washington, Beijing 
and Riadh. But the goose that lays the golden egg 
tends to get out of hand. Not only do the refugees 
complain of insufficient dole and bad living condi- 
tions — their complaint being that much of what is 
their due is being syphoned off by the Pakistan army 
chieftains — but many Afghans are slowly trekking 
back to their country. Reports that things in 
Afghanistan were looking up and that the economic 
situation there was in fact better than in Pakistan, 
impelled large numbers of Afghan refugees to seek 
a return to their own country. | 

This makes matters very bad for General Zia, for 
such a development would rob him of his main asset 
with the West, and particularly with Washington 
and Beijing. 
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The other side of the picture is a discernible 
change in the attitude of the countries of West 
Europe. Ever since the EEC meeting in Rome last 
June, it has become clear that the major EEC states 
are closer to the view of France that, considering the 
desirability of a political solution to the Afghan pro- 
blem, the partial withdrawal of Soviet troops should 
be treated as a positive development. Most Wes- 
tern countries are, now favouring a political solution 
and are therefore oppposed to continued support for 
the rebels with arms and other military equipment 
from outside. 

What seems to alarm Islamabad is the change it 
senses even in the British stand following the partial 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Afghanistan. The 
Thatcher Government, hitherto a staunch supporter 
of Islamabad’s efforts to bolster the Afghan rebel 
groups for subversion in Afghanistan territory, seems 
to be slipping. The British shift in favour of a politi- 
cal settlement which does not exclude the Karmal 
Government remaining in the saddle in Kabul has 
been particularly noticed after it became clear that 
the British variant of a neutral Afghanistan would 
not work. One of the indications of a shift in the 
British position was provided by a recent move in 
British official circles to debunk the theory that the 
Soviet action in Afghanistan was a prelude to gain- 
ing a foothold in the oil resources region of the 
Persian Gulf — an extension of the old story about a 
Soviet strategem to gain access to the ‘warm waters’ 
of that region. 

These shifts in attitude in countries of West Europe 
have been rattling Islamabad’s military rulers. The 
army junta is of course averse to a political solution 
of the Afghan problem, for that would mean the end 
of its vested interest. The Zia regime has therefore been 
working hard to restore the balance, so that the 
objective of retaining an air ‘of confrontation with 
Afghanistan is not eroded. These efforts have been 
boosted after the ‘visit to China by General Zia, and 
even more noticeably, after the result of the US 
presidential election was announced. There is much 
wait and watch in Islamabad to see how Reagan will 
act, and expectations are pitched high, particularly 
after the induction of Kissinger in Reagan’s policy- 
making panel. | 

Following Zia’s visit to China, there has been a 
noticeable stepping up of activity to bolster morale 
among the Afghan rebel groups, whose internecine 
quarrels have been pulling down the resistance to the 
Kabul Government inside Afghanistan rather rapidly. 
Presumably as part of a secret understanding extract- 
ed by the Pakistani ruler from Beijing, and vice versa, 
Chinese activity in the Pakistani-occupied areas of 
Kashmir has been stepped up. On the other side, 
Chinese presence in the strategic area of the Kara- 
koram Highway as well as the Gilgit area seems to 
have come to stay. The Afghan issue has been handy 
for Beijing’s long-range digging in these crucial 
regions, and even if the Afghan question cools down, 
there is nothing that Pakistan can do to get the 
Chinese presence here to end. 

Yet, all these hectic activities do not seem to be 
paying any divident to the Pakistani ruler, since 
there is no popular response within Pakistan or from 
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the side of the Afghan refugees stationed in badly 
managed camps on the Pakistani side of the border. 
The slipping positions of the Zia regime in relation to 
the Afghan issue will cost the army regime heavily by 
way of further isolation from the people. Among the 
common folk, the call for armed action inside 
Afghanistan draws little response. There is not only 
apathy but a growing feeling that the army rulers are 
using Afghanistan to save their own skin. 

To this declining fortune of General Zia a major 
contribution is being made by the former Supreme 
Court judge, Safdar Shah, who has made a secret 
dash to Kabul. The revelations he has already made 
about the manner in. which the Bhutto trial was con- 
ducted is damaging enough to rock Zia’s boat dan- 
gerously. For instance Safdar Shah’s statement that 
there was intense pressure on him, jointly exerted by 
the Pakistan Chief Justice and Zia, to join the false 
verdict against Bhutto, could well provide a new 
blood-curdling factor rousing the Pakistani masses 
against the military ruler. Safdar Shah — as reports 
from Kabul begin to trickle into Pakistan and reach 
the common man — will surely emerge as a hero in 
- Pakistan, indicting Zia as the assassin of the former 
Pakistani Prime Minister. Moreover, what Safdar 
Shah has so far revealed seems to be just the tip of 
the iceberg; the full revelations may be even more 
explosive. . 

In the present state of tension and instability grip- 
ping the army junta, the Safdar Shah factor could 
well tilt the sober elements in the military hierarchy 
further away from the Zia group. Important sections 
among them seem to be already detaching themselves 
from Zia, unwilling to hitch their fortunes any longer 
to the debunked General. The. search for an alter- 
native to Zia appears to be on. The pointers are that 
once again a civilian will have to be found to save 
the tottering structure in Pakistan. Who will it be — 
will the saviour be found from within the present dis- 
pensation or outside it? 

The General is however in no mood to bow out 


BREZHNEV VISIT 
‘(Continued from page 8) 

cantly against it. It would not be in Indian interests 
if the Soviet Union is overwhelmed in this: contest 
with the Sino-American axis. India would do well to 
bear this in mind constantly when dealing with other 
powers, be it China or the West. It is because the 
Soviet Union senses this essential role played by 
India that it takes into account India’s views on many 
international problems and President Brezhnev’s visit 
would serve to strengthen the links which bring the 
two countries together. 

It would not be an exaggeration to state that the 
Soviet Union needs India much more in this interna- 
tional context thantany other. The reverse is equally 
true because without the Soviet-support India would 
be less effective as well as less secure. Divergence of 
approach and perception might exist between India 
and the Soviet Union, but they are not of such great 
dimensions so as to cause a serious rift. 

India’s position as a non-aligned nation, and among 
the non-aligned as an influential component of the 
movement, also matters to the Soviet Union. While 
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with grace. Only a new factor of turbulence could 
bring about the needed change in,Islamabad. Reports 
have it that Zia has become extremely sensitive to any 
suggestion for a change, and even small shifts pro- 
posed in the set-up by his colleagues in the military 
hierarchy attract suspicion from him. Zia is fast 
trying to buttress his security in sucha way as to 
ensure that only the most reliable man key posts. The 
situation seems reminiscent of the 1971 days when 
Yahya Khan, defeated and disgraced, clung to power 
till the last. He had to be pushed out by his collea- 
gues in the military set-up. l 

In the present case, there is yet another - element 
of danger that can engulf not only Pakistan but the 
entire subcontinent. The possibility of the Zia regime 
trying out some sort of adventure in the Kashmir 
sector cannot be ruled out. It is possible that the 
adventure may be conceived of merely as a diversion. 
But, as experience shows, what a military ruler 
initiates as a move for diversion gradually rolls on 
and starts a bigger conflagration. 

A side aspect is that-in his present mood of des- 
peration, the General is bringing in Chinese experts 
and personnel into the sensitive areas of occupied 
Kashmir. This move smacks of an even greater threat 
to the peace and stability of the region. The Chinese 
factor should be kept out from the bilateral relations 
of India and Pakistan, and there is growing recogni- 
tion of this need among sober: sections in both 
countries. 

In the same category can be ‘placed the Zia re- 
The desperation with which 

the Pakistani ruler is trying to throw together resour- 
ces from all sides to provide a bomb—even if it is 
for his image-building—can have dangerous connota- 
tions. A nuclear device in the hands of a desperate 
. military dictator is a risky thing. 

Yet, Pakistan’s army ruler is in no mood to: pay 
heed to considerations that Should be overriding for 
Pakistan’s long-term objectives. Personal whims and 
needs take the highest priority. O. 


Moscow may not always agree with certain specific 
positions taken by the non-aligned, it concedes its 
great value as a restraining factor in the tensions 
which are prevailing currently, which is another 
reason Brezhnev had to time his visit to India now. 
There are also the purely bilateral aspects of the 
visit. There appears to be some misgivings in Moscow 
about the Indian economic performance of late and 
the fact that Indira Gandhi does not appear to be in 
such a strong position as she was during Brezhnev’s 
last visit to India in 1973. Moscow would like to help 
as much as it can and also in strengthening Indira 
Gandhi’s position, Thus one object of the Brezhnev 
visit is to demonstrate by his presence as her guest 
that Moscow is not behind any Left-wing coalition or 
united front directed against her. All this and much 
more lies behind the visit because from a distance 
Moscow can take a more detached, and therefore a 
sharper, view of the odds mounting against India. It 
is also not in Soviet interests that India should floun- 
der in the crisis-ridden 1980s. In short, therefore, 
Brezhnev’s visit to India has been nothing more and 
nothing less than a quest for mutual reassurance. [J 
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Why North- east 
is 
Angry 


A SECTORAL VIEW 
H.K. PARANJAPE 


Y now, most people in the country are conscious 

that there is a great deal of resentment and anger 

among the peoples in the North-east against the rest 
of India and especially the Central Government. 

The anger arises from a number of causes, but one 
of the basic reasons for it is the feeling that the rest 
. of the.country has neglected this region for long. The 
obvious.reason why the leaders of the Assam move- 
ment have thought of preventing the flow of raw 
materials including oil to the rest of the country is 
their conviction that only coercive methods of this 
kind which lead to some deprivation for the rest of 
the country are likely to force attention to their own 
problems. Unfortunately, it cannot be disputed that 
the leadership of ruling as well as other parties and 
also the Central Administration iş aroused to look at 
particular grievances and problems only when they 
receive jolts of this kind. Hardly have there been any 
cases where, without such shock treatment, the Gov- 
ernment has anticipated the requirements of particular 
regions or sections and taken steps to remove their 
grievances. in time. 

A good example .of this complacent attitude is 
provided by the neglect of the development of trans- 
port, especially railway transport, in this area. 

Up to 1947, the rail transport requirements of this 
region were served by the Assam Bengal Railway and 
East Bengal Railway. With the Partition of the 
country in 1947 and the coming into being of East 
Pakistan, access to this region by railway was cut off. 
To meet this contingency, the Assam rail link con- 
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necting Calcutta with Gauhati was constructed on 3 
top-priority basis, setting up a north-south rail link 
along the western borders of what is now Bangladesh. 
This link joined the east-west line running from New 
Bongaigaon, providing a direct link with the eastern 
regions. While before Partition, traffic could move on 
the broadgauge railway up to the railway terminal on 
the west bank of the Padma river, and after tranship- 
ment by a river ferry, it was carried on metregauge 
lines from points on the eastern bank of the river, 
now traffic moves by a railway line running along 
the periphery of Bangaladesh, involving a change of 
gauge at new Bongaigaon. 

-Tripura was well served by the north-south MG 
line earlier; but after Partition, this railway line fell 
in what is now Bangladesh and it was found difficult 
to make use of this line for traffic between Tripura and 
the rest of India. Similar problems have been faced 
‘by other States in the region as a result of Partition. 

The North-east region of the country was never well 
served by railway or other means of transport. 
Partition made the position much worse. While, 
especially after 1962, much work has been done to 
set up road communications through the Border Road 
Organisation, this development is not quite adequate 
for ensuring the economic development of these 
already backward areas. Special difficulties such as 
hilly terrain and a large number of streams and rivers 
create problems in constructing and maintaining roads. 

The lack of adequate transport facilities has made 
the problems of developing these regions more 
difficult. Most of the States in this region are not 
importers of basic requirements such as food, building 
materials and fuel. They also have to depend on 
distant markets in the rest of India for their produce 
such as tea, jute, fruits, and forest produce. Both 
ways, they find that the inadequate transport facilities 
and long distances are'a major handicap. Prices of 
all materials reaching them are high while the prices 
which they can fetch for their own produce are 
low. With long leads and uncertain transport, entre- 
preneurs are reluctant to establish new enterprises in 
the region even though good raw materials such as 
bamboo, are available. Even ensuring essential 
supplies of goods like food, salt, coal and cement is 
difficult. Because of the transhipment difficulties due 
to change of gauge and the limited loads which the 
metre-gauge railway can carry, it is difficult to ensure 
that these supplies reach the various supply points 
before the onset of the monsoon; and if this does 
not happen, reaching supplies to various pockets in 
the region presents many difficulties. This is one of 
the major headaches and pre-occupations of the 
administration in the region. 

It is true that, to get over the main difficulty created 
by Partition, the Assam rail link was established in 
record time. It is also true that some concessions 
have been given to enable people in the region to get 
over the handicaps faced by them. Thus, the Indian 
Airlines offer concessional fares for flights between 
Calcutta and various points in the region. A freight 
subsidy to the extent of 50 per cent in respect of 
railway traffic moving east of New Jalpaiguri and 
Siliguri is also provided. While these concessions are 


_ useful, they are certainly not enough. State Govern- 
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ment authorities as well as others have been repre- 
senting for better transport facilities but ‘with little 
success. . The difficulties created ‘by the change of 
gauge and the very limited. loads which the metre- 
‘ gauge can carry have been agitated about for a long 
time. After much delay, the proposal for conversion 
of gauge up to Gauhati has been accepted and, with 
some good luck; jt appears broad-gauge traffic up to 
Gauhati will be possible by 1982 or so. 

But people in the region cértainly feel that this is 
not at all sufficient. The rolling stock for passengers 
and goods available in this region is poor in quality 
and shows clear signs. of neglect. Especially in the 
eastern most part of the railway traffic, there is a 
severe limit on the loads which can be carried. Break- 
downs in the service are not at all uncommon. The 
result is that there are serious difficulties in ensuring 
regular and adequate transport of passengers as well 
as goods between these regions and the rest of 
India. F T ee 

Even though this matter has been discussed for a 
long time, neither the Ministry of Railways nor other 
Centra] authorities including the Planning Commis- 
sion have seen the importance of doing something 
substantial in this matter. It is.even more surprising 
that the Defence authorities have not considered it 
necessary to have a railway system organised , which 
would ensure a smooth flow .of supplies and person- 
nel between this region and the rest of the country. 

No wonder that even educated people in the area 
think that the rest of the country thinks of this region 
.as unimportant and dispensable. After much agita- 
tion, the Government under the Janata regime decided 
in‘ principle to construct short stretches of new 
railway track which would take the railway to some 
points in the various States in the North-east. When 
the work would actually be taken up and be complet- 
ed is anyone’s guess. A Member of Parliament from 
the region had once commented, when observing the 
discussion about the frequency of suburban services 
in Bombay being increased from six minutes to four 
minutes that he would feel very lucky if his grandson 
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was therefore necessary. It was also said that the 
development of backward areas and'regions was the 
responsibility of the Central Government as a whole, 
and' not of the Ministry of Railways alone. It was 
therefore for the Planning Commission to devise ways 
in which Assam’s industrial development could be 
speeded up. The matter was therefore referred to the 
Planning Commission which apparently did nothing’ 


' further in the’ matter. , The only concession’ made 


was, as mentioned earlier, the 50 per cent ‘freight ` 
subsidy on traffic from New Jalpaiguri and Siliguri. 
The Railway Tariff Inquiry‘ Committee in its 
Report submitted in April 1980 pointed out that this 
position was quite unsatisfactory. They therefore sug- 
gested that “both in the interest of national integra- 
tion and for the proper development and conimon 
welfare of the people.in this region, it is necessary ' 
that they should not have to bear the burden of high 
transport charges which are essentially the result of 
the partition of the country. This was a national 
decision for which the people of the region should 
not be made to hear an extra cost”. The Committee 
therefore suggested that. a transport subsidy for all, 
rail transport movements to and from the North- ` 
eastern region should be formulated. The main ap- 
proach suggested was that chargeable distances should 
be calculated on the basis of national direct routes as 
if there was no Partition, or traffic via Bangladesh 
Railways was possible. The Committee recommended 
that the losses which the Railways would face as a 
result ‘of this concession should be borne not by the 
railway user but by the Central exchequer. i 
It was further suggested that, apart from the long 
railway lead involved, traffic has to be moved in this 
region from the railheads to the interior areas for 


long’ distances. Evén if some additional railway lines 


are constructed, on the hilly terrain in this area, long 
road movements cannot be avoided. It was therefore, 
suggested that some scheme by which ‘special facilities 
such as telescopic rates should be -thought about for 


the total.distances’ involved. 
Even though the Report of the Rail Tariff Inquiry ` 


can see the railway somewhere in the main areas of Committee was submitted to Government in April, and 


his State! Little appreciation has been shown by the 
Central authorities of the economic, security as well 
as psychological needs for a speedy improvement in 
the transport facilities between this region and the 
rest of the country. ` 

The unimaginative way in which the economic 
requirements of traffic in‘this region are treated will 
be well understood if we look at the question of 
railway tariff on goods carried between this region 
and the rest of India. The Freight Structure Inquiry 
‘ Committee (1955 to 1957) of the Ministry of Rail- 
ways had recommended that the distances from 
Assam: should be treated for charge as being the same 
as they used to be over the direct and short route 
which existed before Partition. The Committee had 
felt that this would ensure the speedy development of 
‘Industries in Assam but this recommendation was not 
accepted. -It was said that other changes which had 
been made in railway tariff such as having uniform 
tariffs all over the country and removing inflated 
distances for many track stretches with gradients had 


already benefited Assam and no further concession , 
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the idea was that the Government would consider 
it speedily for the purpose of formulating the Railway 
Budget for 1980-81, no decisions have as yet been. 


‚taken on this as well as the various other recommen- 


dations made /by the Committee. Whatever the fate 
of the other recommendations, with the serious prob- 
lems faced by the country due to the agitations in 


“Assam and other North-eastern States, one would 
‘have thought that some imaginative gestures such as 


in respect of tariff rates on goods would have been 
made by Central authorities so as to indicate that 
they realised the past mistakes and were ready to 
take steps to remedy matters. 

Unfortunately like most reports received by Gov- 
ernment, this Report also continues to be leisurely ` 
processed, and no one seems to think that a matter 
like the tariff rates for the North-eastern region needs 
priority attention. Another instance of unimaginative 
handling of issues by a bureaucracy. The Ministry of 
Railways after all is not dealing with the Assam and 
other agitations. That is a matter for the Home 
Ministry, it might as well argue. O ' 
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Let not 
Trade Unionists 
Fail this Time 


G.D. SANE | i 


NcE again trade union leaders, particularly belong- 
ing to the militant section, are coming out with 
appeals for trade union unity. 

The renewed urge for unity comes in the back- 
ground of growing offensive launched against workers 
by managements, and the anti-working class slant in 
the policies of the party in power. Assurances that 
superficially show sympathy for workers are coupled 
with legislative moves that have the objective of 
curbing the rights of workers. Issues that have been 
discussed threadbear for years together remain hang- 
ing without taking decisions; such for instance, is the 
question of method to be used for according recogni- 
tion to trade unions that will have the status as the 
sole bargaining agents. 

In this connection, in a recent article Bagaram 
Tulpule, a well-known trade unionist and a keen and 
sober student of industrial relations, sums up the 
situation in following words: “The real issues, the 
factors which are not only causing serious hardships 
to workers but also generating discontent and tension 
in industry, find hardly a mention in such utterances 
on labour policy as do come from government spokes- 
men. These issues are: galloping prices, inhuman 
housing and civic conditions in which workers have 
to live, appalling scarcity of jobs, rampant violation 
of protective labour laws such as the Factories Act, 
Minimum Wages Act and the social security laws by 
employers, specially in the medium and small estab- 
lishments.”’ (Economic and Political Weekly, Septem- 
ber 20, 1980). Having stated the issues on which 
“clear and bold policy-is urgently needed’, Tulpule 
observes that the same is “‘nowhere in sight”. 

Managements are taking ‘full advantage of the 
situation and as Sandeep Pendse, a young. student of 
industrial relations in Bombay and elsewhere,. states 
in one of his recent articles, (Economic and Political 
Weekly, November 1, 1980) have launched a “‘politi- 
cal offensive” against workers. In support of his 
statement he gives a detailed treatment on three 
industrial disputes of recent occurance in Bombay. 
They are connected with well-known industrial firms, 


the Premier Automobiles, Kamani Metals and Alloys , 


and Mukund Iron and Steel works. His examination 
of the three industrial disputes drives him to the con- 


clusion that managements’ “effort seems to be to` 


launch an attack, even when concessions can be 
afforded, to wear down the strength, morale and 
will of the workers, to blunt their assertive mood, to 
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restrict their advances, to contain the areas of con- 


` flict by yielding no control and to confine the disputes 


to accepted norms of bargaining for a better price 
for labour power — to restrict them to financial issues 
and prevent their extension to issues of power in 
plant, on the shop floor, etc.” He concludes that 
“the offensive of the managements in the modern 
organised profit making sector is thus essentially a 
political offensive”. While drawing this conclusion 
from the industrial disputes, Pendse points out that 
“many more cases of similar provocative brinkman- 
ship by management are taking place.” 

The outgoing General Secretary of the AITUC, 
K.G. Srivastava, supplements this picture by cover- 
ing a broader canvas. While proceeding to attend the 
recently-concluded 31st session of the AITUC held 
at Vishakhapatnam, he told the press that certain 
urgent and important issues are facing workers. 
According to him, “the efforts of the imperialists to 
destabilise the situation, the danger of war hanging 
on us as a result of re-arming of Pakistan by the US 
and by China, the concessions to multinationals and 
monopolists and the latter’s mechanisms leading to 
high prices and scarcity conditions, attacks on demo- 
cratic and trade union rights as well as the question 
of building trade union unity are some of the pressing 
problems”. Leaders of Centre of Indian Trade Unions 
(CITU) describe it in more or less the same words. 

It is this pressing situation that has led trade union 
leaders to think urgently in terms of trade union unity 
and bring to an end trade-union fragmentation and 
rivalry that have continued for years and have led te 
the weakening of the strength of the working class. 
Simultaneously, with direct actions staged Jointly or 
with mutual support, trade union leaders having 
different politica] affiliations are putting forward 
proposals for trade union unity. They appear convinc- 
ed that only trade union unity will be able to face and 
repel attacks by managements and administration. 

Trade union leaders appear to be unanimous in 
their observation that while a number of issues relat- 
ing to social, economic and political policies face 
workers, they on their part appear to have sunk deep 
in pure and simple bread-and-butter problems. 
Bagaram Tulpule, for instance, has publicly stated 
recently that the trade union movement in the country 
is not only fragmented but is “‘obsessed with issues of 
immediate sectoral monetary gains and oblivious to 
broader issues of social and economic policy”. He 
uses the words “trade union movement” and not 
workers. Trade union leaders belonging to the CPI 
and the CPI(M) also have the same grievance. 

A closer look at the fragmentation and rivalry in 
the trade union movement will show that drift to pure 
and simple economism was one of the effects of trade 
union disunity. Rivalry compelled the rival unions 
to propagate among their followers what was most 
immediate, attractive and easily understood. It induc- 
ed rival leaderships to overbid each other in economic 
demands and thus prove that they alone are ture 
defenders of the interests of the workers. It follows 
that those who see that the trade union movement is 
obsessed with issnes of immediate sectoral monetary 
gains must necessarily work for ending trade union 
fragmentation. Trade union unity will create condi- 
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tions in which workers will be able to plan their 


strategy and tactic on a broader plane and make ° 


them emerge as the front-rank fighters against all 
forms of injustices and tyranny and for establishing 
a new social order in which they have a controlling 
status along with other sections of the toiling masses. 

From this point of view it is hearting to note that 
trade union leaders are more or less unanimously 
coming to the conclusion that fragmentation and 
rivalry in the trade union movement should come to 
an end and that too as quickly as possible, because 
several issues are facing workers, and that manage- 
ments have started an offensive. If trade union 
_Jeaders like S.M. Joshi have suggested trade union 
coordination “with a view to ultimate merger at a 
suitable opportunity” (Mainstream, Annual Number 
1980), B.T. Ranadive, President of the CITU has 
floated the idea of forming a confederation of all 
national trade union centres. The AJTUC on its part 
has given a call to all trade unions to “‘sink narrow 
and sectarian considerations” and “cooperate and 
come together at this critical juncture so that the 
working class can play its historic rolé to lead the 
nation in a Left and democratic direction.” 

All rank and file trade unionists and genuine well- 
wishers of the labour movement will welcome these 
statements. But in the light of the experience in the 
recent past it becomes pertinent to ask certain ques- 
tions. Are the trade union leaders really serious 
about forging trade union unity? Do they seriously 
feel that workers are facing strong attacks at the 
‘hands of managements and trade union rights face 
the danger of getting curtailed? Is it their considered 
opinion that only unity will enable workers to face 
the situation and that serious attempts have to be set 
‘in motion for achieving the required unity? And 
finally, if the reply to all these questions is a straight 
“ves”, how quickly and energetically -professions are 
going to be followed by ‘concrete initiatives? 

These questions attain relevance in the light of 
experience not very old but relatively very recent. 
About thirteen years ago leaders of almost all 
national trade union. centres, including the INTUC 
were expressing opinions in favour of ‘trade union 
unity. Looking at certain initiatives taken at the 
time, it appeared that achieving trade union unity 
was only a matter of somé time and that the period of 
trade union fragmentation would soon be over. Un- 
fortunately, as time passed, optimism faded, and what 
one saw was the restarting of trade union rivalry. 

Let us recall the position. In the late sixties all 
trade union centres were veering round to the definite 
opinion that only trade union unity would be able to 
make workers meet the offensive launched by 
managements. Indicative in this respect was the 
speech of Deven Sen, the then President of the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha. In his presidential address to the 
Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Sabha, held at 
Baroda, he strongly and categorically stated that 
“fighting the onslaught of employers should be the 
main issue on which all trade unions should com- 
bine’’.. In the speech he disclosed that the General 
Secretary of the Sabha had established contacts with 
other national trade union centres such as INTUC, 
AITUC, UTUC and Hind Mazdoor Panchayat and 
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the progress in discussions was encouraging. | 

It is interesting to note that then as now, efforts at 
unity had their background of a regular offensive 
launched by managements against workers. At one 
stage, the then Union Labour Minister, J.L. Hathi 
had to admit in the Rajya Sabha that more breaches 
of code of discipline were made by employers than 
employees and that the responsibility for industrial 
disputes rested with employers and the employees 
in the proportion of three to one. It was observed 
that attempts by employers in not implementing the 
decisions of awards given, and agreements and settle- 


ments reached were on the increase and there was 


increased tendency on their part to disregard and 
violate protection given to workers under labour laws. 

No one knows why in face of these facts and a 
clear call for trade union unity from all sections, the 
process set in motion to achieve trade union’ unity 
came to a halt and peterred out unwept and unsung. 
No one knows, not even workers, as to why and how 
the efforts came to nothing. Who helped the process 
and who obstructed it? Or, is it that everybody lost 
interest for reasons best known to those who were 
involved in it? 

It is this experience that makes one ask whether 
the present efforts at achieving trade union unity are 
going to end in the same way they ended earlier 
bringing in failure? Or, is there something new, some- 
thing more vital that will lead to positive results? 
Certainly more experience is at hand and many more 
vital issues: are involved both on the labour front and 
the national front. The political and'economic pic- 
ture in the country is quite messy. There is not only 
the managements’ offensive but forces that stand for 
disruption, communalism and narrow regionalism 
are found to be busier again — busier than they were 
in the late sixties. The danger of the country revert- 
ing to authoritarian rule is quite on the horizon. 
Added to this is the factor of most leading politi- 
cal parties having divorced themselves from the links 
with the people they had built earlier. In this situ- 
ation grievances accumulate and often reach a burst- 
ing point. But in the absence of a national directing 
force that will unite all toiling masses these outbursts 
do not fetch required benefits and often are wasted or 
get into wrong hands or wrong channels. 

Under the circumstances, it can be reasonably ex- 
pected that experienced trade union leaders will take 
proper lessons from the failure of the late sixties and 
tise to the occasion so that a united trade union 
movement buries the past and takes to new tasks. In 
a way’ this is clear and simple. But to say that trade 
union unity is round the corner is to believe in mir- 
acles. It must be admitted that the efforts for unity is 
a kind of struggle and involves all issues that ‘are in- 
herent in all struggles. Over the years, trade union 
rivalry has given rise to prejudices and suspicions, 
about each other. Along with it and even in the cli- 
mate of rivalry and fragmentation certain leaders 
have built powerful trade union organisations having 
at their disposal attractive funds and buildings. With 


‘trade union unity such leaders may have to share with 


others the strength and status they have built through 
tireless work. Some effort will be required to get 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Arab Attitudes 
Towards 
Traq-lran War 


AH.H. ABIDI 


TT Arab attitudes towards the Iraq-Iran war 
should be judged in the context of the overall 
situation in the Arab East during the last couple of 
years. At the moment, it is a first class crisis area. _ 
The most notable milestone for the start of our 
study would be the year 1977 in which two develop- 
ments in the peripheral areas in the east and west 


of the Arab East had a tremendous impact on the ` 


core area. These developments were President 
Sadat’s pilgrimage to Jerusalem in search of peace 
and the intensification of the anti-establishment 
movement in Iran. By the first quarter of 1979, both 
these embryonic initiatives succeeded in their respec- 


tive objectives. A people’s revolution took place`in . 


Iran and the Camp David agreements formalised the 
process of rapprochement between Egypt and Israel 
under the auspices of the USA. 

These two events had great significance for, and 
impact on, the Arab East. In one case there was 
great consternation among the Arabs and in the 
other, there. was corresponding jubilation. Yet, on a 
deeper analysis, one could discern a wide cross-level 
division in the Arab lands over these two develop- 
ménts. It is significant to point out that whereas 
Sadat’s peace with Israel marked Egypt’s disengage- 
ment from the cause of Palestinians and alienation 
among the Arabs, Khomeini’s revolution struck. deep 
roots with the Palestinians and brought Iran politi- 
cally and emotionally closer to the Arabs. Next, 
whereas Egypt, through its “Open Door’, got 
increasingly into the US orbit, Iran, by overthrowing 
the policeman Shah, moved to break the American 
network. 

The new orientations in Egypt and Iran created a 
state of flux for the Arab peoples and governments. 
At the same time, they were confronted with a seri- 
ous dilemma. On the western front, Egypt’s defection 
caused a major dent on Arab national solidarity and 
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weaknesses, 


it seriously jeopardised the Arab potential vis-a-vis 
Israel. It also strengthened US manoeuvrability. On 
the eastern flank, the ideas.of the Iranian revolution 
ran counter not only to US interests but also against 
the prospects of regime security in the Arab states. A 
comparative assessment of these two distinct develop- 
ments would reveal that whereas Egypt’s peace with 
Israel weakened the Arabs and injured the Pales- 
tinian cause, the Iranian revolution hit vital Ameri- 
can interests and threatened the Arab regimes. The 
one and only country which consistently gained from 
all these four factors was and has been Israel. 

It is in this broad historical context that the Arab 
attitudes towards the war in Gulf should be evalua- 
ted, This is a conflict between two neighbours neither 
of whom has fought a full-scale national war for 
many centuries. It is the most unfortunate and un- 
necessary war. I do not propose to go into the merits 
of the war but treat it as a situation which has added 
fresh tensions and divisions in an already crisis-ridden 
Arab East. 

As regards the Arab attitudes to Iraq’s war with 
Iran, one finds five broad shades. The first one, reflec- 
ted by Egypt, is basically hostile to both the bellige- 
rents though for different reasons. President Sadat 
made no secret of his belief that the war was the best 
opportunity for changing the Iraqi and Iranian 
leadership. Within the Arab circle, Egypt painted the 
darker side of Iraq and derived some sadistic satisfac- 
tion in focussing on the incapacity of Iraq to register 
a decisive victory. At the same time, Egypt Justified 
its policy of peace and chided its detractors for their , 
immaturity and irresponsibility. In a 
caustic comment, Anis Mansour sufficiently reflected 
Egyptian thinking on the war. He wrote: 


... Iraq, eager to pick a fight with one of its neighbours, 
chose to go to war with Iran because it could not start at 
present agains Syria...... Iraqis now are faced with the Soviet 
presence brought by Syria to their doorstep, 

The whole thing is in any case some kind of fiasco... Whe- 
ther out of ignorance or arrogance, they (the Iraqis) have lost 
the initiative, From now on it appears that the outcome of the 
battles may well be determined by Khomeini...... 

Everybody pretends to be neutral, including those Arab 
governments supporting Iraq. They communicated their sup- 
port secretly because they also fear Iran, Even King Hussein's 
televised ‘bluffs’ had been called by the big powers which 
cautioned him not to outreach himself...... . 


A study of the Egyptian media brings out a few 
distinct facets. First, the point of Arab disunity is 
underlined. Secondly, Egypt’s leadership role is rei- 
terated. Thirdly, its policy of peace with Israel is 
justified. Fourthly, Iraq’s bid for Arab leadership is 
assailed. Fifthly, it is suggested that a solution of the 


Palestinian problem is ignored and Egypt is left alone 


to deal with Israel. The Egyptian media batrayed an 
attitude of scepticism -towards Iraq. It extensively 
quoted Iranian sources while reporting about the 
battles. 

The second, positive and vociferous, stand, unequi- 
vocally in support of Iraq and critical of Iranian 
leadership, was provided by the Arab Republic of 
Yemen and the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 
According toa Baghdad Radio broadcast, President 
Ali Abdullah Saleh conferred on telephone with 
President Saddam Hussein on September 23 and pled- 
ged his country’s “full support to Iraq in the honour- 
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able pan-Arab battle and in defending Arab dignity 
and sovereignty.” 

King Hussein of Jordan proved himself to be the 
most vociferous supporter of President Saddam Hus- 
sein. He justified his stand in terms of the mission 

. of Arab unity, fraternity, solidarity and territorial 

- integrity, and underlined the fact that Iraq provides 
Jordan with strategic depth and it has a major role 
to play in the Arab-Israeli conflict. The King descri- 
bed “the present battle” as ‘‘an extension of that 
begun in the Great Arab Revolt” which “was against 
brothers in faith because they tried to harm Arab 
dignity and obliterate the components of the Arab 
personality.” In an interview to a French magazine, 
Paris Match, Hussein explained that Jordan’s support 
for Iraq’s rights does not stem from enmity towards 
the Iranian people. He had looked to the revolution- 
ary regime in Iran as a source of strength and addi- 
tional power that would enhance the Arab struggle 
againt Zionism. “However, most regrettably, the new 
leaders in Iran have repeatedly proved they are adop- 
ting the same high-handed and racist policies of the 
previous regime in dealing with Arab neighbours.’’4 
He alleged that the Iranian attempts at aggression 
have been in line with designs aimed at dividing the 
area, weakening it and subjecting it to the hegemony 
and domination of foreign powers. He also accused 
the Iranians of fomenting internal problems in Iraq 
and the Gulf states. 

Numerous emotional, political and economic rea- 
sons could be adduced for King Hussein’s stance. 
Emotionally, he must have been much tormented at 
two levels in the wake of the revolution in Iran The 
ouster of the Shah not only meant knocking out of 
one fellow-monarch but also the loss of a close and a 
benevolent friend. Opposition to the Khomeini 
regime, therefore, seemed like repayment of moral 
debt and gratitude. Further, the emergence of Imam 
Khomeini as the leader of a new Islamic movement 
tended to touch Hussein’s ego and to challenge his 
claim of being the ‘only leading Hashemite tracing 
descent from the Arab Prophet of Islam. As it was, 
his nation of three million Sunni Arab-Circassian 
Muslims/Christians was generally unreceptive to the 
Iran-style Islamic revolution. 

Politically, a host of considerations might have 
determined Hussein’s decision. It was an opportunity 
to emphasise the “Arab dimension” after long being 
accused by fellow-Arabs of showing too little fervour 
in pan-Arab causes. It might reflect {a concerted 
action along with the Saudis and leaders of the Gulf 
states who, for a variety of reasons, including fear of 
retaliation, were inhibited from openly backing Iraq. 
Jordan’s relations with Iraq improved during the last 
couple of years as relations with syria correspondingly 
deteriorated. The Jordanians and Iraqis were equally 
suspected of abetting the anti-Asad_ activities of the 
Ikhwan al-Muslimoon. King Hussein needed to wrap 
himself in the.Arab garb on the eve of the Arab 
summit meeting. It was an investment |in winning 
Arab goodwill for a latent move. The king hoped that 
in exchange for his “Arab” stand in favour of Iraq, 
the Iraqis and the Gulf: Arabs would throw their 
political weight behind his own call for new negotia- 
tions replacing the Camp David peace process.° King 
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Hussein was confident of ân Iraqi victory and this 
prospect, it was hoped, would boost his own prestige 
for backing a winning Arab horse. While choosing 
to offer unconditional support to Iraq, the dynamic 
Jordanian monarch was hopeful of winning the con- 
fidence of the Baathist leaders and thereby coolly 
putting them on a moderate and pro-Western course. 
In military terms, by backing Iraq, Jordan risked 
nothing as Iran would find it difficult to hit back 
either militarily or politically.® 

The bottom line of the Jordanian attitude seemed 
to be chronic and perennial economic debility and 
necessity. The desert Kingdom, almost since its incep- 
tion, has needed massive infusion of financial aid to 
maintain itself and to offset its balance of payments 
deficit. The Shah of Iran was one of the benefactors, 
but his subventions stopped with his internal problems 
and eventual ouster. What Jordan lost from Iran in 
the wake of the revolution was sought to be partly 
replenished by Iraq through, fairly large sums of 
money. In August this year, Iraq pledged 108 mil- 
lion dollars for a 430 km highway to be built from 
Aqaba to the Iraqi border and also offered generous 
help in expanding port facilities at Aqaba which, 
incidentally with the closure of Basra now, has be- 
come Iraq’s best alternative port. 

King Hussein’s pronouncements were acknowledged 


. by President Saddam Hussein who lauded Jordan’s 


stand as a reflection of commitment to Arab solid- 
arity. In the same breath, he regretted the “‘unfavour- 
able positions” adopted by “other Arab brethren”. 
The Jordanian monarch also expressed his “distress 
that other Arab states have hesitated to rally behind 
Iraq with all their potentialities.’ Nonetheless, he - 
exerted himself towards creating a unified Arab posi- 
tion on “the Arab battle.” He visited Saudi Arabia 
for this purpose and: the Jordanian media claimed 
that the views of both the states were ‘“‘identical as 
far as support for Iraq was concerned.’ Baghdad 
Radio had earlier announced that King Khaled had 
telephoned President Saddam Hussein affirming his 
country’s support for Iraq.® 

However, such telephonic claims were undervalued 
by the absence of any formal statement by the Saudis 
to this effect and they were negated by the official 
position of “neutrality”. The Saudi news media 
adopted the position that the war could not produce 
a solution but provided the super-powers with a cover 
for direct intervention in the Gulf. In fact, the Saudi 
Government found itself in a tight corner. It was 
confronted with conflict between two of its latent 
enemies who posed a distinct threat to the regime. At 
one level, it was a cause for relaxation. But that 
sense was soon neutralised by the prospect of one 
side’ defeating the other and, at a later date, taking 
on the Saudi regime. The rhetoric of Arab fraternity 
and Islamic brotherhood appeared as an effective 
constraint against a tilt on either side. In reality, in 
terms of power balance, Saudi Arabia needed both 
Iraq and Iran as counterweights who could not only 
offset each other but also provide much-needed relief 
to itself. Yet, the.Saudis could ill afford to let their 
position be determined by the drifts of two incom- 
patible regimes. Therefore, acting on the instinct of 
self-defence, they decided to protect themselves 
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According to their own choice. They decided to let 
the USA station the airborne warning and control 
system (AWACS) aircraft on their territory. This 
decision was criticised by Iran as well as by Libya. 

By and large, knowledgeable observers were vexed 
at the irony that the conservative Arab monarchs, 
patently or latently, stood behind the Iraqi regime 
which was the most radical republican regime in the 
Arab world. 

A third variation of the Arab attitudes was one of 
ambivalence as it was reflected in the positions of 
Kuwait, Qatar, the UAE, Bahrain and Oman. These 
governments scrupulously avoided any public position 
on the conflict. The extra regional news media repor- 
ted that some of the Arab states had not only exten- 
ded their land and port facilities but also offered their 
armed personnel to Iraq but these reports were com- 
pletely denied by. their ambassadors in Tehran when 
they were summoned by the Iranian Foreign Ministry 
to specify their attitudes. It was gathered that the 
Arab ambassadors not only denied the reports as 
“baseless”, they also conveyed the official positions of 
“neutrality” and their viéws that the Iraqi action was 
detrimental to Arab national interests and only bene- 
fited the imperialists and Israel. They also confided 
that they could not say so openly as then they could 
be accused of betraying the cause of Arabism. 

The absence of any overt enthusiasm for Iraq or 
bitterness towards Iran could be clearly seen in the 
two official statements available to me. The Kuwaiti 

Minister of State for Cabinet Affairs, Abdel Aziz 
Hussein, expressed the hope that the Islamic countries 
would come forward to bring about an end to the 
present armed conflict. He added that the Islamic 
efforts should be exerted to end the bloodshed.10 
Following a meeting of the Qatar cabinet which dis- 
cussed the war, the Information Minister, Ghanim 
al-Kawari, urged the belligerents to settle their diffe- 
rences peacefully so that the possibility of super- 
power intervention could be averted and the energies 
of the Muslims could be preserved for the struggle 
against the common enemy — Israel.** Since the war 
broke out, : the UAE has supported every effort for a 
ceasefire and for a settlement of the disagreement 
through negotiations or any other peaceful way which 
can guarantee for either side its legal rights. The 
UAE’s great concern was the restoration of peace and 
goodwill between the two neighbouring countries. 
The mass media in the UAE, as in other Gulf states, 
has compaigned for an immediate ceasefire.” 

This position of ambivalence can be explained by 
two major factors. In the first place, the regimes of 
these newly independent Arab states were in a dilem- 
ma similar to that confronted by the Saudi Govern- 
ment and, together, they had close systematic similar- 
ities. The new Gulf states were relatively smaller and 
not all of them were uniformly rich in resources. 
There were certain historical bones of contention bet- 
ween them, and some of them had certain bitter 
memories and apprehensions about the attitudes of 
their big brothers vis-a-vis their own sovereign indep- 
endence and territorial integrity. Even though resolved 

-and reconciled, the Kuwaitis and the Bahrainis were 
still sensitive and apprehensive about the respective 
Iragi and Iranian irredentist claims. Secondly, the 
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presence of Iranians or those of Iranian origin 
and Palestinians in the local populations also mar- 
kedly determined the attitudes of the Gulf govern- 
ments on an issue on which the Iranian and Palesti- 
nian segments held strong views. Together, these 
groups enjoyed considerable influence in the social, 
economic, administrative and even military fields of 
the states of their residence. They were an explosive 
commodity and had to be handled with care. Moder- 
ation was the best environment for keeping them 
cool and contented. 

The fourth dimension of the Arab attitudes was 
provided by Syria and Libya when they, breaking the 
reticence of most of the Arab states, came out heavily 
on the Iraqi regime. The Syrian A/-Baath described 
President Hussein as a “pervert” and “‘an agent of 
imperialism and reaction who wants to play the role 
of the Shah” as the dominant power in the Gulf. 
The paper also gave its interpretation of Iraq’s latent 
motive in launching the war by saying that it was ‘‘to 
divert attention from the main struggle with Israel 
and give the US and the Zionist forces the alibi to 
interfere in the Gulf region with the blessings of the 
Arab reactionary regimes”. Next, the Tishrin 
(organ of the Syrian Baath Party), in an editorial, 
characterised Jordon and Iraq as ‘‘US puppets.’’!4 

Many reasons could be ascribed for that particular 
Syrian attitude. In the first place, it was a mani- 
festation of the fratricidal and factional fight between 
the two wings of the Arab Baath Socialist Party 
asserting their legitimacy in two neighbouring states. 
Secondly, Syria has long been Iraq’s rival for power > 
and pre-eminence in the Arab East. For years, a 
strong Iran, on the eastern borders of Iraq, prevented 
Baghdad from concentrating its military might solely 
on Syria. Now, if Iran was soundly defeated, it was 
feared, Iraq would mount its pressure on Syria. The 
Syrians also suspected that the Iraqis had propped 
up Jordanians as a counterweight in their south. 
They even alleged that Baghdad and Amman were 
behind the terrorist activities of the Ikhwan al-Musli- 
moon which were challenging the rule of President 
Hafiz al-Asad in Syria. A constraint on Syrian 
leadership was that while it maintained friendly 
relations with the revolutionary Iranian Government, 
it could not take up arms against Iraq for its army 
was bogged down in the Lebanon and for its open 
anti-Iraqi stand it could be charged and ostracised 
within the Arab camp. Nonetheless, in order to 
circumvent the Jragi-Jordanian noose, to overcome its 
apprehended isolation, to restore the military balance 
in the post-Camp David settlement, and to fortify 
itself Syria made two moves. Within the Arab fold, 
it got closer to the Libyan Jamahiriya and a merger 
of the two states was proclaimed on September 10, 
1980. This development took place in the midst of 
the building up of tension between Iraq and Iran 
before Iraq actually launched the offensive. The 
next Syrian move was to open an extra-regional 
dimension by signing a treaty with the Soviet Union 
on October 9. It had a direct bearing on Syria’s 
relations with Iraq. In the wake of the appearance 
of some definite ripples in Iraqi-Soviet relations in re- 
cent years, the Syrian turn towards the Soviet Union 
created some grave doubts in Baghdad. Iraqis 
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_on unadulterated Islamic considerations. 


`~ \ 
became furious becauisé now onwards, the Syrians not 
only mounted attacks on the Iraqi leadership, they 
also adopted a pro-Iranian posture. In fact,' the 
Syrian Government refrained from any direct attack 
although it hoped for a quick end to the; fighting in 
a manner that would not make Iraq omnipotent in 
the Arab East. i. i l 
Syria had.a vocal partner in Libya; which also 
Struck a discordant note. Colonel Muammar Qaddafi 
initially appealed (September 24) to President Saddam 
Hussein and Ayatollah Khomeini ‘“‘in the name of 
brotherhood to stop fighting. between -the fraternal 
‘countries and reserve all the resources ‘of the two 
Muslim countries for the battle of honour against the 
Zionist enemy.”25 However, soon, there was ‘a 
marked shift in Qaddafi’s stance. The reason may 
be found partly in Libya’s lionising of tke Iranian 
revolution, its newly-established proximity with Syria, 
Saddam’s recent fraternity with King Khaled and 
Libya’s hostility towards Saudi Arabia. One single 
development which catalysed ‘these various elements 
into a compound was the stationing of the AWACS 
aircraft in Saudi Arabia. Since the Iranians branded 
this “an unfriendly act” and alleged that through 
these devices, the USA was supplying crucial inform- 


` ation about the movement of Iranian aircraft to Iraq 


~and President Saddam Hussein had visited Saudi 
Arabia and held consultations with the leaders there 
shortly before the starting of war, Qaddafi’s scathin g 


` attack on the Saudi leadership could be interpreted 


as not only equally applicable to Iraq but also as a 
pro-Iranian gesture. Qaddafi did not stop there. He 
accused the Iraqis of acting in the interést of the 


- Christian West and called on the Arabs to fight on 


the side of Muslims of Iran as “our Islamic duty”. 
In a message to Khaled, he described the Iraq-Iran 
war as “‘part of the confrontation between Islam and 
Christianity, between East and West, and between 
the Islamic nations and foreigners.’16 On October 
10, Libya formally announced its support for Iran. 
The offshoot of these developments was a couple 
of diplomatic breaches in the Arab ranks. First, on 
October -11, Iraq snapped its ties with Syria and 
Libya and, seventeen days later, Saudi Arabia broke 
diplomatic relations with Libya. On the morrow of 
the rupture, Baghdad Radio announced a list ‘of war 
supplies which, it claimed, Syria had shipped to Iran 
in the days prior to the war and which had been paid 
for by Libya itself was accused of airlifting arms to 
Iran. These charges were officially denied by the 
governments concerned. It was contended that, 
geographically, it was impossible to do so and, 
secondly, Iran’s US-supplied army would find little 
use for the Soviet-built arsenal.17 


~ Although Qaddafi and Asad were the most out- 


spoken critics of Saddam and the Iraqi action, unlike 
the former, the latter did not speak in the name of 


' Islam. Asad’s differences with Saddam were personal, 


political and ideological and very much part of the 
long power struggle between the two factions of the 
Baath Party. Though Libya and Syria announced 
‘their support for non-Arab Iran, this decision’ was 
based neither on the merits of either side’s case nor 


pronounced overtones of Arabism and localism in it. 
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‘ well. Being equally perturbed 


It had’ 
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În thé midst of the Arab spectrum, there wag 4 
fifth streak reflecting a different Arab approach. 
Algeria and the Palestine Liberation Organisation 
(PLO) were its exponents. Theirs seemed to be „a 
sincere and constructive line. Because of their revolu- 
tionary backgrounds, the Algerians’ and Palestinians 


. carried more credibility and: conviction with the 


Iraqis and the Iranians. However, the close nexus 
between the PLO and the Iranian revolutionaries 
came as a surprise to many but this was soon 
formally recognised and acknowledged. Iran’s con- 
fidence in Algeria was amply demonstrated when, in 
the wake ofthe breach in diplomatic relations between 
Iran and the USA, Iran picked up Algeria to look 
after its interests in the USA. Both these Arab - units 
maintained correct relations with Baathist Iraq as 
at the conflict, both 
exerted at different levels to bring about Iraq-Iran 
reconciliation. Because of their impeccable cred- 
entials, each side gave weight to their views and 
accepted their mediatory presence. An important 
point about the Algerian and the PLO effort was that 
it was conducted outside'the Islamic and Arab 
channels. The PLO invoked- the cause of Palestine 
which was above all narrow considerations. It was 
initiated at the personal level and later interacted 
harmoniously with the initiative of the group of 
nonaligned states. In any case, it was not smooth- 
sailing. a T 

Within the first week of the outbreak of the war, 
the PLO Chairman, Yasser Arafat, rushed to - 
Baghdad and Tehran and appealed to the leaders at 
both places to stop the war for the sake of the Pales- 
tinian cause and reach a negotiated settlement. Both 
were unmoved. Whereas the Iraqis reminded him - 
that, as an Arab, he should support their position, 
the Iranians demanded the same in the name of 
Islam. Since it was in the best interest of the Pales- 
tinians to remain on good terms with all the peoples ~ 
and governments of the region, Arafat did not go 
with either side. Palestinian sources said that 
although the PLO cause is that of the Arabs, it would 
be impossible for the movement to align itself against 
non-Arab Iran. The PLO is deeply” upset at the 
military conflict between the Guif’s two major 
military powers.’ It wants maximum resources pre- 
served and concentrated against the real foreign 
element which because of its ideological base and 
dubious links with the imperialists constituted a threat 
to the Arabs as well as the: non-Arabs. That was 
Israel and not Iran. The Palestinians believed that the 
Iraq-Iran war was an unnecessary aberration which 
diverted attention-and energies from the confronta- ` 
tion with Israel at a crucial time. The Palestinians 
were also concerned over the damage which the war 


` caused to the econmies of Iraq and Iran. That was 


not only a loss to the belligerents but caused new 
problems to the others. At this narrower level, the 
PLO stood to lose the most. It néeded the financial 
and political support of the Arabs as well the 
Iranians among others. . 

Although for obvious reasons, the mainstream 
Palestinian leaders declined to condemn Iraq for 


launching the military attack, they were the only 
Arab group who unequivocally called for an Iraqi 
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withdrawal to the internationally Tecognised boun- 
daries.18 

The mediatory ro‘e of the PLO has bzen consistent 
and it made a significant breakthrough when the non- 
aligned group presented its peace plan which was 
accepted by the combatant states of the Gulf and the 
PLO was prominent in the six-nation mission entrust- 
ed with the intricate task of peace-making. 

The situation in the Arab East has been gleefully 
watched by Israel as the Iraq-Iran war has effectively 
diverted the attention of both towards Israel. When 
the war eventually broke out, the Israeli propaganda 
machine floated the theme that the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute was a peripheral issue as compared with the 
Iraqi-Iranian war. The aim was to belittle the Arab 
cause and to mobilise international public opinion 
against the oil-producing states by portraying them as 
the real danger to the world’s progress, peace and 


prosperity through a probable rupture of the oil - 


supplies. One broad conclusion is that the war posed 
two grim prospects before the Arab people and ‘both 
were realised and underlined. They were the intensifi- 
cation of divisions in the Arab ranks and their sequel 
— diversion of attention from Israel and weakening 
of the palestinian cause. 

The crucial question is: Is the supposed Iranian 
threat of the same nature as the long-standing and 
multi-dimensional Israeli menace? In the first 
instance, there is a qualitative difference between the 
nature of Iranian and Israeli objectives and appro- 
aches to the Arabs. Before the revolution, Shah’s 
Iran and Israel were equally racist and surrogates of 
the USA. It was an open secret that the Shah, 
through the facade of sweet reasonableness, in fact, 
asserted and established Iranian superiority over the 
Arabs. Itis an irony that the Arab governments, 
particularly those of the Gulf, in spite of the Shah’s 
overbearing postures and close links with Israel and 
the USA, maintained friendly and intimate relations 
with him. In spite of some of the developments 
unacceptable to the Arabs, it is a fact that the revo- 
lutionary regime has broken with Israel and has also 
attempted to smash US dominance. Consequently, 
what appears more plausible is that Israel and the 
USA have reasons to plan crushing the Iranian 
revolufion and the Iraq-Iran war comes in handy for 
that purpose. The Arabs should give due considera- 
tion to this aspect. 

With its history of built-up suspicion and tension 
with the two super powers and its declared policy of 
steering clear of all power alignments,- revolutionary 
Iran does not have the military potential to confront 
the Arabs. Even if the validity of the Iranian threat 
is accepted, the Arab response should have been 
uniform and consistent. But that is not the case. 
The Arab attitude, by and large, has not only been 
ambivalent; the Arabs have been subdivided on the 
issue. Some Arabs have sided with this or that side 
while others have kept up a silent profile. The Iraq- 
Iran war has magnified the simmering inter-Arab diffe- 
rences: In effect, it gives comfort and opportunity 
to Israel and, along with aggravating the palestinians’ 
discomfiture, it poses a serious threat to the territorial 
integrity of Jordan, Lebanon and Syria. It is relevant 
to note that in the midst of Arab disarray, the Israelis 
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intensified their attacks on the Palestinians’ camps 
and announced their plans to annex Jerusalem, multi- 
ply and fortify Jewish settlements on the West Bank 
and incorporate areas of South Lebanon and the 
Golan Heights in Israel. l 

Taking advantage of Arab misgivings about and 
differences with Iran, the Western media have blown 
up the sectarian and political differences. They have 
magnified the so-called subversion and threats to 
Arab regimes’ security with the latent objective of 
creating panic which would eventually pave the way 
for Western intervention and occupation of lands in 
the area on the pretext of keeping the oil lanes and 
supply lines open. Having broken the Arab flanks 
in the west which ensures a free hand to Israel, the 
USA now has an excellent opportunity to fish in the 
troubled waters of the Gulf. 

The point that the Iraq-Iran war is a manifestation 
of the Arab-Ajam and Sunni-Shia differences is in- 
spired propaganda which cannot stand scrutiny. The 
very fact that the Arab attitude has not been uniform, 
in spite of the attempt to describe the war as a battle 
in defence of Arab honour and destiny, disproves the 
first contention. The concept of nation-state has 
taken deep roots and the present war is basically a 
conflict of national interests of two states. it js 
equally the national interest rather than the pursuit 
of an abstract ideal that has determined the attitude 
of each Arab state to the war. Consequently, the 


_conflagration has remained confined to the two states 


and it has not engulfed the whole Gulf. Nor has it 
acquired the character of an Arab-Iran war. Simi- 
larly, it is not a Sunni-Shia conflict. Had it been SO, 
both Iraq and Iran would have split by now, Iraq 
would not have complained of “the unfavourable 
position” ofthe “other Arab brethren”, and Iran 
would not have got the support it received. Think 
of another scenario. The Shias are in a ma jority in 
Iraq. Ifthe war was being fought on just sectarian 
considerations, would the Shias have remained silent 
in the area of their concentration from where the 
Iraqi offensive has been directed and which has 
largely been the target of Iranian attack? Next, in 
the estimated 3-4 divisions of the Iraqi army there 
must be Shias in considerable number. So far, there 
have been no reports about either desertion of mutiny 
in Iraqi ranks. 

The following conclusions emerge from the fore- 
going analysis. The Iraq-Iran war is unusual in many 
respects. So far as the attitudes of the Arabs are 
concerned, it is remarkable that the usual point of 
identifying the aggressor has not been highlighted nor 
has one side been condemned. Perhaps that is the 
only indication of Arab solidarity on the issue. 
Otherwise, it is gratifying to find that, confronted 
with the situation, the Arabs have recognised the 
serious state of disarray among themselves and they 
have seen it asa diversion from the real problems. 
They have exhorted themselves to realise the looming 
danger and close their ranks in time. Most of them 
have risen above petty racial or sectarian considera- 
tions and have not interpreted the war asa conflict 
between pan-Arabism and pan-Islamism. They have 
emphasised the more pressing and larger issues of 

- (Continued on page 22) 
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THE existence of a wide gap between intentions and 
implementation in regard to emancipation of the 
poor is an accepted fact. This is mainly because, 
paradoxically, the rich have assumed the tasks of 
planning and executing programmes for the develop- 
ment of. the poor. Retention of the gap between 
precept and practice perfectly serves the interests of 
the ruling classes in India. Intentions are pronounced, 
keeping in view the vast mass of poor people whose 
electoral support is necessary to provide legitimacy 
to the rulers. At the stage of implementation care 1s 
taken to protect the interests of industrialists, land- 
lords and rich farmers, who are the backbone of the 
ruling classes. If the present rulers really succeed in 
attempts at the development of the poor, they will be 
setting a rare example, for, nowhere in world history 
have the richer sections of society sincerely striven 
for and achieved such a transformation. Indeed, 
history teaches us that real emancipation of the poor 
is possible only when the poor people themselves 
assume responsibility for their development. This 
calls for organised and sustained effort. Organisation 
of the poor is thus a precondition for their develop- 
ment. 

In the highly hierarchical social and economic 
structure of rural India, without a conscious and 
deliberate effort to develop organisations of the poor, 
the whole exercise of ‘growth with social justice’ 
becomes a platitude. In the absence of strong organi- 
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gations of the poor; institutions like cooperatives, 
panchayats, banks, Government machinery for imple- 
mentation of land reforms and other socio-economic 
programmes cannot function effectively. 

The Draft Five-Year Plan (1978-83) expects 
organisations of the poor to prevent exploitation of 
the rural poor by ensuring the observance of legisla- 
tive provisions regarding minimum wages, regulation 
of rent, indebtedness and land alienation, to enable 
the rural poor to effectively’ participate in Plan pro- 
grammes intended for their development, and to 
safeguard and further their interests as well ‘as the 
interests of the community at large by providing a 
lobby or a pressure group. The Plan document wants 
organisations of the poor to be associated with (a) 
programmes of land reforms and distribution of 
surplus land; (b) programmes for the development 
of auxiliary services such as credit, supply of inputs 
and marketing meant for the benefit of the rural 
poor; (c) employment generation schemes such as 
public works, agro industries and rural crafts; and 
(d) ensuring that the benefits intended for target 
groups are not usurped by others. 

In a social situation where feudal practices like 
“Vetti Chakiri’ (bonded labour) still exist, organisa- 
tions of the poor alone can ensure effective fight 
against such practices. Such organisations help in 
breaking up the deeply internalised values and 
reflexes of submissiveness and blind obedience to 
authority. Organisations of the poor are essential to 
enhance their ability to interact with the administra- 
tion and service agencies of the state and to influence 
public policy in their interest by developing capacity 
for articulation. They help in the politicisation of the 
rural poor and promote readiness to stand up against 
the oppressive elements. They can minimise the gap 
between intentions and implementation of public 
policy. Milton J. Esman grouped all the functions of 
organisations of the poor under three heads — advo- 
cacy, self-help and collective bargaining. In short, 
organisation of the poor helps the poor to acquire 
enough self-confidence and strength to struggle 
against those who. obstruct their rise towards equality 
in society. : 

In view of the importance of these organisations it 
is necessary to examine: (a) the present status of such 
organisations in India; (b) the constraints to the 
growth of such organisations; and (c) measures neces- 
sary for their development. é 

Landless agricultural labourers, share-croppers, and 
marginal and small farmers whose holdings are not 
viable for basic minimum livelihood constitute the 
majority of the rural poor. From 1916 onwards the 
All-India Kisan Sabha had been trying to organise 
poor peasants and agricultural labourers, At first it 
worked under the general auspices of the Indian 
National Congress. Later on the Kisan Sabha broke 
away from the Congress and ‘became a front organis- 
ation of the Communist Party of India. With the split 
in the Communist Party, there were two All-India 
Kisan Sabhas, one attached to the CPI and the other 
to the CPI(M). Recently the CPI formed a separate 


- organisation called the Bharatiya Khet Mazdoor 


Union, exclusively for agricultural workers. After ` 
1969, the Marxist-Leninist groups also established 
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their own ‘Rytu Koolee Sangams’ in various parts of 
the country. The Indian National Trade Union 
Congress has, as its affiliate, an organisation called 
the Indian, National Labour Federation for agricul- 
tural labourers. 

There are other local organisations operating in 
various States in a restricted way, although they have 
“All-India” nomenclature. Of late a multitude of 
groups are organising the poor in the villages, in par- 
ticular among the Dalits and the Adivasis. They are 
generously financed by private international charity, 
organisations, foreign governments, multinational len- 
ding institutions, religious and cultural organisations, 
etc. D. Bandyopadhyaya, basing himself on the claims 
and estimates of different organisations, estimated that 
only 5 per cent of the rural poor are members of all 
these organisations. Even this estimate is liberal. For 
the Rural Labour Enquiry of 1974-75 revealed that 
only one per cent of agricultural labourers are union- 
ised. A. few studies undertaken by FAO, ILO, Indian 
Council of Historical Research, Indian Council of 
Social Science Research and National Labour Insti- 
tute indicate that there have been effective organisa- 
tions of agricultural labourers in. Kuttanad area and 
Palghat region of Kerala, Tanjore district in Tamil 
Nadu, and in parts of Punjab, Bihar, Maharashtra 
and West Bengal. In Tamil Nadu and Kerala they 
are strong enough to merit recognition by the State 
Government and the landlords: The heroic Tebhaga 
and Telangana struggles against feudalism will be 
remembered. In spite of some achievements, however, 
taking the country as a whole, the organisations of 
the poor are very weak and extremely uneven. In this 
context, the constraints on the growth of these 
organisations deserve close attention. 

The failure to build viable organisations of the 
poor in spite of efforts shows that the environment 
has not been conducive to their growth. The follow- 
ing are some of the constraints on the growth of such 
organisations. 

(1) The structure of Hindu society, with its long 
history of religious and traditional sanctions, acts as 
a great impediment to the growth of class organisa- 
tions among socially and economically oppressed 
groups. While relation to land could be a universal 
criterion for social categorisation, the process of 
formation of interest groups on that basis has been 
thwarted by the particularistic principle of caste. 
Caste plays the negative role of dividing the poor 
and helps vested interests in setting one section of 
the poor against another. The highly individualistic 
or family-oriented nature of the people restricts the 
effectiveness of organisations which should be based 
on the collective principle. The individualistic nature 
of membership and leadership is responsible for 
factionalism, causing dissipation of energies. The 
limited experience of people with formal organisa- 
tions also makes their functioning difficult. 

(2) The rural agrarian structure is characterised by 
concentration of land in the hands of a few and 
dependence of the majority of the poor on those few. 
Dependent people cannot be expected to be members 
of organisations which aim at striking the power base 
of their masters. 

(3) The organisations of the poor, wherever they 
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resort to struggles, evoke the hostility of the land- 
owners and other vested interests, who see a challenge 
to their control over the rural areas. ‘There are 
reprisals by land-owners or armed gangs financed by 
them. Not to speak of the innumerable unreported 
atrocities, the reported atrocities committed by armed 
goondas of landlords in various parts of the country 
are shocking enough. Their methods include murder, 
burning of homes, raping of women, large-scale evic- 
tions — acts of terror generally. 

(4) The land-owners are influential enough to 
persuade the Government and the law-enforcing 
agencies that the organisations of the poor have a 
subversive purpose. The district administration, with 
its traditional bias, considers the activities of the 
landless as ‘disturbances’. Landlords, the administra- 
tion and the police operate in perfect harmony to 
suppress the people’s movements. The police machi- 
nery helps rural vested interests by conveniently 
labelling all people’s struggles as a law and order 
problem. 

(5) Bandyopadhyaya in his article on ‘External 
impediments in the growth of organisation of the 
rurat poor in India’ dealing with the problem of how 
the existing legal set-up (including the Indian Penal 
Code) supports the principle of inviolability of private 
property and maintenance of the status quo. There 
are numerous instances of land reform laws confer- 
ring some rights on share-croppers having been nega- 
tived with the help of Section 144 Cr. PC. If there is 
a concerted movement it is immediately treated as a 
threat of breach of peace. An assembly of men 
agitating for certain demands is described a rioting. 
All the preventive provisions of the Indian Penal Code 
are immediately brought into effect to suppress such 
activities. The so-called encounters are “a naked 
device perfected by the police in many States, the 
latest being Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh, to 
eliminate the activists of peasant movements”. 
Implicating poor people m false cases in order to 
deprive families of their bread-winners is intended to 
‘teach a lesson’ to the families and keep them away 
from the activities of their organisations. The ‘con- 
spiracy’ cases with hundreds as accused, and some 
more hundreds as witnesses, is tribute to the ‘intelli- 
gence’ of the ruling classes. 

Communists, Extremists and Naxalites are not, in 
Government parlance, descriptive words. They are 
terms of disapprobation used to justify repressive 
tactics. When these epithets do not seem convincing, 
Government calls the agitators dacoits, robbers or 
what our press elegantly calls ‘anti-social elements’. 
Even academics who speak the truth as they per- 
ceive it are branded as Naxalites and trouble-makers. 
This indiscriminate name-calling is deliberately prac- 
tised to create a fear psychosis among the people. 

(6) The repressive environment results in an atmos- 
phere of despondency which leads to meek acceptance 
of the existing situation by the poor. Instead of 
making efforts to change the conditions, they adjust 
themselves. The apathy and feeling of helplessness 
make them look up to a leader to solve all their 
problems. This is why even in small pockets where 
organisations of the poor are active, they are leader- 


‘centred. The moment the leader is removed from the 
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scene, the organisation becomes inactive. The ruling 
classes; who are conscious of this, are trying to` 
‘remove’ the leaders from the scene. a 

(7) The multi-interest coverage of the many orga- 
nisations of the poor also results in clash of ‘interests 
within the organisations, preventing united action. 
Though the contradictions are non-antagonistic in 
nature, due to the low level of political awareness; 
they are unable to perceive the main enemy. The im- 
mense manipulative skills of the vested interests make 
the non-antagonistic contradictions assume dispropor- 
tionate importance and divide the poor. 

(8) Political partiés, with a few exceptions, have 
not made serious attempts to organise the rural poor. 
The Congress, which enjoyed uninterrupted power 
for a long time and which has organisational support 
throughout the country, has not made any sincere 
attempt to organise the poor. The political will need- 
_ ed is largely absent. | 
(9) The political parties which made some attempts 
- to organise the poor could not fully succeed for want 
of committed-cadre and finances. The parties com- 
plain that cadres are not willing to take responsibility 
at the rural level and they are unable to support full- 
timers even at district headquarters. Therefore, most 
of the organisations of the poor have remained at 
State or national headquarters without a base at the 
grass-roots level: 

(10). One of the important constraints is the 
nature of leadership, which is mostly in the hands , of 
the middle or rich peasantry. They cannot be expec- 
ted to serve the-real interests of agricultural labourers, 
which clash with the personal or sectional interests 
of the leadership. Of late the World Bank and 
Western intellectuals have become champions of 
organisations of the poor. Gail Omvedt correctly 
characterised these moves as a new strategy of the 
bourgeosie. They are more interested in the elimina- 
tion of certain feudal practices in order to release 
production forces to help their market mechanism. 
The authors are personally aware that in Andhra’ 
Pradesh also in some places the local landlords are 
leading the -organisations of agricultural labourers. 
Probably Lenin had this type of people in mind when 
he warned the poor to beware of the enemy who is- 
coming with the red flag in his hand. l 

The above description of the prevailing constraints 
does provide a very gloomy picture. But the people 


have the capacity to overcome the seemingly insur- 
mountable difñculties which after all are man-made. 

The GOI-UN ESCAP Round Table on ‘Adapta- 
tion of Administration to Rural Development’ in 
1978 made the following suggestions for the Develop- 
ment of organisations of the poor: - 

(A) Removal of the dominance of the landlords 
through effective agrarian reforms, -total redemption 
of debts, providing alternative sources of institutional 
credit wherever necessary, and guaranteeing alter- 
native employment and a minimum income. 


(B) Elimination of violence exercised by the rich — 


against the. poor by verification and confiscation of 
unlicensed weapons, withdrawal of gun licences, 


- publicising the right of self-defence as contained in 


the Indian Penal Code, and encouraging promotion 
of self-defence units among the poor, =~ >- ” 

(C) The Judicial system should be reformed by 
providing free legal. aid to the poor, requiring the 
rich to compensate the poor in case of deliberate 
damage to life and property, and by. establishing 


-special courts'to handle such cases. - 
(D) The law and order machinery should be re-' 


Organised by proportionate recruitment from the 
proper seclions, intensive training of existing and 
future personnel at all levels in keeping with policies 
and programmes in favour of the poor, and periodic 
evaluation of their performance in public meetings 
with the rural poor. - 

The vicious circle of poverty- hindering the deve- 
lopment of their. own self-reliant organisation and 
the lack of self-reliant organisation perpetuating 
poverty will have to be decisively broken. The big 
“question is who should organise them. Some have 
suggested that Government must be sympathetic and 


actively involve itself in organising the poor. But the - 


responsibility for organising them cannot be entrusted 
to the Government. Something bestowed from above 
cannot be sustained for long. Further, Government- 


sponsored organisations are easily amenable to .mani- - 


pulation. Therefore, any organisation of the poor 


. Should only emerge out of the mass struggles of the 


poor. : f 

It is imperative that the poor struggle to achieve 
their demands. Political activists and other interested 
citizens have to provide only the catalytic force. This 
they can do by working and living among the poor, 
sharing their sorrows and joys. O . : 





Iran-Iraq War. (Continued from page 19) 


regional security and solidarity, threat of Israel, 
intrusion of super-power influence in the area, and- 
menace -of neo-colonialism. Some of them have come 
out with the universally accepted approaches and 
proposals for a peaceful and negotiated settlement. 
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“WEST BENGAL 
Rural Credit and 
Peasant Mobilisation - 
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T= poverty of small peasants and tenants, a high 
burden of farm debts and high rates of. interest 
charged by the money lenders, feature prominently 
in the official reports of the British colonial period. 

The poverty of the peasarits was the soil on which 
usury could grow; and the usurer who was often the 
mahajan and. the landlord had an interest in retaining 
pre-capitalist relations in agriculture. 

With the extension of commercial agriculture, the 
problem of credit became acute for all categories of 
peasants, and merchant and. money lending capital 
came to the forefront.1 Usury, however, continued to 
_ play an increasingly important role in agrarian eco- 
nomy. This partly explains why pre-capitalist rela- 
tions proved to be so stubborn in Bengal, although 
the village was brought within the scope of a money 
economy. The Settlement Reports refer to the ryot 
mahajan,or jotedar mahajan who was becoming pro- 
minent in rural credit from 1930 onwards. Ashok 
Mitra has told us how a new class of rich peasantry 
that combined agriculture with moneylending had 
become, the biggest source of loan in the village after 
the Bengal Famine of 1943.7 

What are the features of rural credit in West 
Bengal in the post-independence period? Although 
commercial banks have been nationalised ‘and new 
credit institutions have been opened, the - peasant 
masses continue to rely on the moneylenders, traders 
and jotedars for credit. In, 1978, 66 per cent of 
peasants and 94 per cent of agricultural. labourers -in 
West Bengal depended on non-institutional agencies 
for the supply of credit. It is worth noting that the 
agriculturist moneylender has ‘ become the most 
important source of credit.;In 1961-62, the agricul- 
turist moneylender (that is, the ryot mahajan) accoun- 
ted for 28.1 per cent of the loans of peasants, while 
the share of the , proféssional moneylender (that: is, 
Marwaris, the Sahas) was only four per cent. The 
peasants also borrowed from traders, landlords and 
relatives. It is significant that landlords accounted 
for 1.7 per cent of the borrowings of peasants.* The 
bargadars continued to receive paddy loans from 
. jotedars and generally paid 1.5 maunds for every 
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-considerable advance 


maund borrowed. The crop loan supplied by the 

jotedar at derhi interest and collected generally on 
= threshing floor may be related to, the continuous 
xpansion of usury. 

It appears that the co-operatives which have made 
in Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Mysore and Madras (all ryotwari areas) remain ex- 
tremely weak in West Bengal. The co-operatives 
accounted for 5.9 per cent of the cash loans borrowed 
by the péasants. The proportion of membership of 
the co-operatives hardly exceeded one-quarter in 
Assam, Bihar and West Bengal; the proportion of 
overdues at the level of the primary credit societies 
was very high in West Bengal.4 As recent research 
indicates, the co-operative credit societies are often 
dominated by the affluent peasants, and the interests 
of bargadars and labourers who are drawn mostly 
from Haris, Bagdis, Kaibartas, Santals, Rajbansis 
and Muslims are neglected. 

What are the portents for the future? Rural credit 
has assumed crucial importance with the extension 
of irrigated area and particularly with the increase 
in the area under High Yielding Variety (HYV). 
According to the Reserve Bank of India Study 
Team’s report, West Bengal’s credit need was estima- 
ted at Rs 78 crores, while all the agencies including 
commercial banks could provide eight crore rupees.’ 

The State Government has announced that co- 
operative lending will be reshaped to meet the needs 
of small peasants and tenants. Yet it seems that the 
prospects of these sections obtaining credit will conti- 
nue to be bleak. It is familiar that the Government's 
efforts to build an alternative credit system for the 


bargadars who depend on jotedars for paddy loans 


have achieved little success in the face of the luke- 
warm attitude of the commercial banks.® The bargai- 
ning position of the small peasants who produce jute 
remains extremely weak in the absence of cooperative 
sale societies’ and provision for credit, they rely on 


` dadan obtained - from jotedars and rich peasants on 


hypothecation of a portion of their produce. 

With the introduction of the new type of agricul- 
ture based on irrigation and HYV, rural credit has 
attracted considerable attention. Even the World 
Bank now emphasises the need to provide credit for 
small peasants. What needs to be asked is whether 
rural credit alone can usher in changes in agrarian 
relations. As official reports indicate, the rich peasants, 
resourceful and ambitious as always, continue to 
be the chief beneficiaries of rural credit. The small 
farm continues to be immensely vulnerable. in fact, 
small peasants have been dispossessed of land. Most 
frequently ‘the agency of eventual dispossession is 
debt. One may refer to the increase in the number of 
agricultural labourers (from 18 lakhs to 33 lakhs) 
between 1961 and 1971. True, bargadars have been 
evicted; it seems that small peasants also have sold 
their land and swelled the ranks of rural labourers. 

The Comprehensive Area Development Corporation 
(CADC) was launched in 1974, which included 20 
projects covering about three lakh acres. Most of 
these projects were undertaken in backward regions. 
What was envisaged was centralised planning and 
execution of the projects to raise agricultural produc- 
tion and improve the condition of the rural poor. 
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The wide range of activities included provision of 
irrigation facilities and of credit, distribution ofin- 
puts, arrangement for marketing of produce.’ In the 
recent period some of the features of the old CADC 
model have been discarded, and there is a consider- 
able emphasis on land reform. It is reported that 
bargadars have been recorded under: Operation 
Barga; joint farming cooperatives with agricultural 
labourers will be set up. Such activities, if intensi- 
fied, will surely help peasant mobilisation on which 


_ the CADC, to be effective, must rely. More attention 


needs to be paid on the extension of community 
grain gola, based on the old Dharmagola, ` which 
Should be developed as a movement for self-help. At 
present there is only one dharmagola in some areas. 
Operation: Barga and provision of crop loan should 
go hand in hand, so that the: bargaining position of 
the bargadars may improve. The Government can 
and should procure paddy through the levy system 
to provide crop loan to the bargadars and small 
peasants. In the absence of crop loan system Opera- 
tion Barga may go awry; the jotedars are likely to 
induce the bargadars to sign majur Kabuliyats. This 
was precisely- how concealed tenancy became wide- 


` spread in the 1960s. 


The CADC focuses on the role af the Panchayats 
in peasant mobilisation. What needs to be noted is 
that the Panchayats today are generally dominated 
by owner cultivators; primary school teachers .and 
middle ‘class activists of Left parties. Conflict of 
interests between these categories and bargadars and 
agricultural labourers may grow as time passes. At 


-Irade Union Unity 
(Continued from page 14) 


over these hurdles. 
Importance of differences over ideology as factors 
leading to splits cannot be minimised. So is the-case, 


with wrong understanding about relations between - 


political parties and mass organisations. Trade union 
leaders have often substituted party loyalty for trade 
union loyalty. They have often identified the role of 
the Party and the role of mass organisations as trade 
unions. This has to be corrected and a firm pledge 


` will have-to be taken to strictly observe all rules of. 


trade union democracy.“ No one.should violate trade 
union democracy and no one should tolerate it. With 
such pledge a broad united understanding can ‘be 
brought about. There is enough ground for reaching 
common understanding over demands, social and 
economic. Years of experience hasialso brought home 
that no tangible gains can be fetched and preserved 
without a struggle, often a bitter one. They are 
factors in favour of a united trade union movement. 
If, however, efforts at achieving trade union unity 


- have.the character of a struggle, it necessarily follows 


that broader the section of workers drawn in the 
struggle the greater the chances for winning the 
struggle. If the past experience, both in the matter 
of trade union unity and splits, is thoroughly grasped, 
one will not fail to note that in most of the cases the 
decisions in the matter remained to be a preserve of 
the involved leaderships. Rank and file workers were 
hardly in the picture. The points at dispute were 
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the present moment, the CADC should encourage 
the formation of peasant associations and agricultural 
labour unions that could help peasant mobilisation 
and also act as a check on the vested interests and 
the bureaucracy. The committees of .the rural poor 
may also be’ formed in the project areas to safeguard 


.the interests of bargadars and agricultural labourers. 


The movement of rural credit, to be successful, . 
must rely on the supply of trained personnel. It 
should be the endeavour of the CADC to build an 
army of cadres drawn from the peasants, agricultural 
labourers and artisans. In this country, crores of 
Tupees have been spent on the proliferating research 
institutes, but very little has been done to set up rural 
institutes for the training of students drawn from 
these categories who could run cooperatives, dharma- 
golas, adult education centres, and would gradually’ 


replace the Babus who will seek the first chance to ` 


leave the project areas and come to Calcutta. The 
question is whether rural institutes will at all be set 
up in the project areas in the face of the opposition - 
of the elite that has a stake in the status quo. 
| NOTES ` 
1. S. Sen, Agrarian Relations In India, 1793-1947-1979. 
2. A. Mitra, Census Report, 1951, vol. 5, ; 
3. Report of he Ail India Rural Creat Review Committee, 
inha, “Agricultur redit,” in Co 
Annual Number 1979. 4. Ibid. CA E 
5. Report Of Reserve Bank Of India Study Team, 1972, 
6. D. Banerjee, Land Reforms In West Bengal, 1980. ` 
7. Report 
Area Development Corporation, 1974-78. 8. CADP Today, 
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hardly debated in general bodies of the concerned 
trade unions ‘and in rallies of workers call ed for 
debating the issues and ‘securing: their verdict. The 
mass of workers were often given the role of mere 
spectators. This should not happen again. 
‘The struggle for trade’ union „unity will involve 
drawing of united programmes and conducting dia- 
logues with a view to arrive at an agreement on all 
vital issues for forging trade union unity. It may 
involve debate on various proposals advanced so: that 
agreed solutions are reached. It should be-a rule that- 
at each stage in the process mass of workers are 
activised. Once the masses are roused in favour of 


unity while the comradely battle goes on and the 


issues are properly and thoroughly'explained, no dis- . 
ruptor, however influential, will be able to sow dis- 
ruption. Only real supporters of- trade union unity 
will find favour with workers. -Mass activity will help 
all to overcome prejudices and mutual suspicions. 

It is hoped that efforts at unity will proceed along: 
thesé lines so that strong and durable trade union 
unity is achieved in the quickest possible time. ‘If, 


efforts, it will only mean that trade union leaders are 
not serious about what they: talk, and in the final 
analysis they do not prove to be real defenders of 
the interests of workers and the lofty ideals they 
declare from-house-tops.. There is room, however, to: 
think that such is not going to be the case this time. 
Let the managements and the administration take 
note of. the prospect of a united trade union move- 
ment in place of its present fragmentation. C] 
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pomes, ultimately, is about choices. I think, Nehru 
chose the bourgeoisie’s options correctly for it. 
The Communists, for part of the time, read their own 
options wrong. It would be erroneous however to 
suggest that their two sets: of options were of equal 
effectivity or of historical significance. They were not. 
Which specific options the Communists found open 
to them were conditioned or structured by the prior 
excercise of options by Nehru. These were therefore 
options on two quite distinct levels of political action. 


Nehru, as the highest authority in government shaped | 


the choices before the nation. The Communists’ 
options were to be sought within this stricture and 
the openings that this accorded them. Conversely, 
had’the ruling class made another choice, the com- 
munists would, then, not have to make another 
choice, but a choice in a structurally different range of 
options altogether. This is a second reason why one 
‘cannot speak of the Communists’ actions without 
interpreting Nehru’s options and choices. 

But through this kind of analysis, can we return to 
the usual and.recurrent questions that are asked by 


ordinary people about Nehru? Was Nehru right or , 


wrong? Was he a success or a failure, victorious or 
defeated? Of course these have concealed elements of 
‘metaphorical reasoning. Politics is not like doing a 
sum, so that the question of “right or wrong” can be 
quite unambiguous. Politics is not entirely like a 
battle, so that there is a clear victor. Still, these are 
usual questions, justifiable on other grounds; these 
are simplified versions of other, significant problems 
about a historical asséssment of Indian politics. 
The judgement that follows on our discussion may 
appear to strike down some paradoxes, only to set up 
another one. It is a victory indistinguishable from 
defeat. This should not be regarded as simple Left 
rhetoric. Nehru certainly won a ‘victory’ in the 
immediate sense. Nehru’s strategy — by which I mean 
not only his policies or only his socialist: rhetoric, but 
the specific combination of both (it isin fact this 
combination: what the promises made of the actual 
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policies, and what the policies made of the rhetoric, 
that was Nehru’s politics in the proper sense) out- 
manoeuvred his opponents — both the Communists 
and the assorted Right. But this was, at best, a 
political success in the short term, or perhaps still 
less — simply a series of electoral victories. Nehru’s 
defeat, paradoxically, was not at the hands of persons 
or parties, but of impersonal forces: the historical 
circumstance/ poverty, inequality, anger, social frustra- 
tion and exploitation. If Nehru had succeeded in 
combating them, his electoral victory would have been 
converted into historical success. Since he did not, 
since his reign and of his successors has been a 
process of merely warding off challenges, after his 
victory, he was forced into retreat. 

One should ask oneself a simple question: why was 
it that the Congress won such overwhelming electoral 
majorities, was always securely in office, and yet 
insecure in a fundamental sense? After the backwash 
of legitimacy from the national movement ran out, 
this insecurity was evident. In this, one can glimpse 
two levels of the political process universe: first. an 
institutional level, the politics ofthe formal places: 
elections, assemblies, counting of heads at various 
political markets, floor crossings, defections which 
look like victories. The other is the politics at the level 
of alignment of basic social groups and classes. poli- 
tics as a social process. In Nehru’s case, the critical 
translation of victory at one level to the other did not 
take place. Precisely because of this, the system or 
its political managers, are never able to relax. Sensilive 
politicians can instinctively understand that electoral 
choice structures political responses into a dichoto- 
mous form. Curiously, this makes the task of the 
ruling elite both less and more difficult. It ensures that 
certain types of discontent find no formal channels of 
expression. These attitudes and negations are forcibly 
channelled into the electoral scheme and has of 
necessity to obey its format. This makes winning 
elections easy. On the other hand, electoral results 
can be poor indexes to political perceptions at the 
ground level. Several cases of unfounded compl- 
acency are on record. The Congress was surprised in 
1967, Congress(I) in 1977, the Janata in 1980. 

Academic. political scientists can see a parallel? with 
the problem of interview questionnaires. Question- 
naires are often of the Yes/No/Dont-know type. 
All attitudes that are impossible to express under the 
simple yes/no option get lumped under Dont-know 
(DK). If they had been allowed greater aad tiner 
differentiation, there could be surprising alignments 
between yes/no and various elements of the DK. The 
plurality and complexity of political attitudes cannot 
be translated directly into the yes/no pattern. Atti- 
tudes that are not either yes or no are forced to 
express themselves that way because of the structured 
nature of the choice. For instance, an attitude that is 
not exactly yes, but thinks, under the circumstances, 
is closest to that and expresses itself so, may, with 


a small turn in events, or a slight restructuring of the 


situation, find out very different political alignments 
for itself. 

This is what makes periodic massive majorities 
unstable electoral victories of an interim, provisional 
character, That is why confident, temporarily un- 
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disputed leaders of the nation come to grief. Histori- 
cally seen, this is not unnatural. 

In a situation in which a restrictive choice format 
is superimposed on a society of,deep cleavages, this 
is bound to happen. That restrictive choice format 
suits societies with lesser cleavages, or with cleavages 
managed better. It is to Nehru’s credit that his sys- 
tem survived so long. Contradictions of a backward 
society tend to arise this restrictive format open into 
a situation of anarchy or political chaos, that is, a 
situation whose logic is less restrictive, with all con- 
ceivable options and their combinations open to all 
sections; where precisely there are no rules to play 
the game by. 

Under these conditions, Nehru politically outman- 
oeuvred the Left; but socio-economic problems out- 
menoeuvred, or rather overwhelmed, his strategies. 
Therefore instead of a politics that is stabilising, we 
have a’ politics of suspended instability, a politics of 
worry and anxiety of the ruling class. That is why, 
the ruling party, after every victory is still desperately 
trying to ward off defeat. 

The question of success or failure of Nehru can be 
answered'‘in two different ways, both contradictory, 
but both true, forming a paradox. Success and failure 
are relative terms. One cannot make such judgements 
without spelling out what the man set out to do. If 
we consider Nehru’s tasks to win short-term political 
battles, he was a success. This question is asked 
. from the point of view of the ruling classes. If you 
ask if his model was able to solve structural pro- 
blems, then the answer is that it was a tragic failure; 
and this is asked from the angle of the rest of society. 
Nehru was a political success and at the same time 
a historical failure. 


VIE 


Ts essay is about Nehru, but all the arguments 
between which we are investigating relations are 
Marxist, and therefore use certain common concepts 
or partial theories. We have been concerned with 
debates between Marxists at two levels: first a critique 
of one theory by another; and secondly, a possible 
. critique of both those positions from another point of 
view. Controversies among Marxists can be because 
of two sets of reasons. Although various groups of 
Marxists may use identical concepts in identical 
senses, still they might differ about’ their judgements 
about -empirical facts. A more complex possibility 
can also come up. Marxists can disagree not because 
they have any real difference at the level of facts, 
but at the level of concepts. They might use identi- 
cal concepts in non-identical meanings, and there- 
fore facts may get refracted in differing ways without 
their clear knowledge that itis doing so. 

Since the Marxist discourse uses these conceptual 
stereotypes, and since under a misleading: cover of 
unanimity, they conceal unresolved theoretical diffe- 
rences, some methodological remarks may be in order 
here. Of course it is a vulgar anti-Communist belief 
that Marxists seek to explain every phenomenon in 
the super-structure by some kind of a “‘trigger” event 
‘in the structure. First of all, the base, for Marxist, is 
not a simple one-dimensional, technological concept. 
It includes socio-economic relationships that men set 
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up among themselves and then live by for long 
periods. Marxists themselves do not seek to explain 
political events by a general reference to the base. 
Any number of illustrations can be found in Marxist 


classical literature. Non-determinism is a theoretical 


quality of all high Marxism: of Marx’s Eighteenth 
Brumaire, Engels’ Revolution and Counter-revolution 
in Germany, Lenin’s works on the Russian Revolu- 
tion, Rosa Luxemburg’s Mass Strike, Mao’s works 
on Chinese revolutionary war, .Gramsci’s prison 
notes. These methodological questions have a para- 
doxical status. They have been solved; yet they have 
to be constantly solved again. Solved for each speci- 
fic situation. They turn up every time Marxists seek 
to analyse a specific run of political events. 

In discussions on Nehru, four distinct problems 
would come up afresh. It is perhaps better not to 
leave them to the twilight of implications, but to 
pose them explicitly. 

The interpretation of Nehru suggested here pre- 
sumes 2 mode of political analysis which is non- 
determinist. That does not mean that it does not use 
the category of determination; only, not in a certain , 
meaning of the term. It accepts the authenticity, and 
the non-reducibility of the political. It does not 
believe that every political event or process is deter- 
mined by an economic one in the sense that every 
impulse must have a structural trigger. Determina- 
tion by the economic structure does mean the exis- 
tence of a set of inflexible constraints over a long 
period, within which political options have to be ex- 
ercised. Those who intend to cross its boundaries are 
utopians. ' i 

Our model also deliberately emphasises some pos- 
sible relations of non-correspondence: these can ‘exist 
between economic and political fissures in the struc- 
ture of a class, between the large situational logic and 
the immediate outcomes; between intentions and 
consequences; between classes and parties, between 
government policies and their perceptual image in 
which ideology intervenes. 

Perhaps there is-a simpler way of presenting this 
argument. Wecome across ‘two distinct levels of 
concepts, each of which are internally consistent; but 
their relation either left contingent or’ ambiguous. 
Political processes in their immediate form happen 
through parties, governments, individual leaders 
figuring in them. Marxists however tend to use them 
in connexion with another set of categories: classes 
instead of parties, states instead of governments, 
political representatives of classes instead of indivi- 
dual leaders. These are much larger typificatory 
categories. 


of use specified without ambiguity. This is not the 
place for a long discussion. But some summary 
statements on this problem could perhaps be made. 


pæ 


— 


The specific relation between the two ` 
‘planes of-discourse is not rendered clear, or its criteria 


All these difficulties seem to resolve themselves — 


into four interlocked problems. What is the role of 
the individual in a structured situation? Does Marxist 


analysis leave any room for this concept at all? 


Secondly, we constantly use the term ‘determination’ 
and constantly warn that this should not be taken in 
the sense of a one-to-one correspondence or a direct 
intervention. What exactly do we mean. then? 
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Thirdly, what do we riean when we assert that a 
party or'an individual is a representative of a class, 
since we have already said they are not the class’s 
ambassadors. Finally, all these are constituents of 
the critically significant concept of Marxist political 
analysis — relative autonomy of the political. Can 
this concept be rendered more precise in its use? Are 
there protocols for its proper use? Can they be 
furnished, if they do not exist already? Or, are they, 
in the last analysis, left to a kind of methodological 
craftsmanship of each individual analyst? 

A convenient starting point can te the role of the 
individual, since we are dealing with the complexities 
of Indian politics, not in themselves, but through 
their mirroring in the life of a single individual. 
Certainly, there is conceptual room in Marxism to 
register the hisforical role of intellectuals; indeed it 
would be hardly consistent to deny this in a theory 
called Marxism Leninism. More seriously, Marxism 
critically integrated some intellectual streams of the 
Hegelian historical theory, and with them naturally 
a conceptual space for registering the role of the 
individual. It is customary in this regard to refer to 
Plekhanov and Labriola. But this does not do justice 
to the complexity of Marxist theory, and assimilates 
it into the Hegelian. Plekhanov’s acceptance of the 
role of the individual in history, even its critical 
significance at “intersections of large historical for- 
ces”, is not fundamentally different from the Hegelian. 

In Marx, we get an astonishingly different theory 
of the individual. Marx does not merely register the 
role of the great person, he can capture the role of 


an insignificant individual, an anti-hero, very different ` 


from the “world-historical individual’? — a Caesar, 
a Napoleaon, a Lenin. It is an individual who was 
destined by nature to become a lumpen element in 
French society, but twists of history elevated into 
_ the ruler of the French state. All through his work, 
Marx showers utterly derisory remarks about Louis 
Bonaparte: scum, knave, roue, cheat — these are 
Marx’s words. But he registered the fact that ina 
specific situation this negative individual brought into 
focus in himself all the contradictions in French 
society., French politics could not be analysed with- 
out taking into account the purely accidental features 
of this singular nonentity raised to historical signifi- 
cance. Marxism, therefore, has a theory not only of 
the positive personality, of the great man, but also of 
‘the hollow men, negative personality, a mistake of 
history, but since it is History’s own ‘mistake, to be 
taken seriously by historians. 

There can be a specific objection. You have your- 
self stated, it may be said, that the Indian business 
community was at one time strongly opposed to 
Nehru’s innovative strategy. They suspected him of 
having intentions of ruining the bourgeois order. Can 
we still dogmatically call Nehru a representative of the 
bourgeoisie? What kind of representative is one who 
is not recognised by the class, whom it mistrusts and 
attacks? Is this not an illegitimate ascription? 

It is not; because the relation between the class and 
its political representatives can be exceedingly com- 
plex. Itis after all a patterned concidence. These 
individuals are usually effective, energetic and ex- 
ceptionally able. They use their effectiveness and 
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imagination within the constraints of the class’s 
position. An intellectual does not. literally ‘‘reflect” 
what the class ‘‘thinks”. He helps the class to think 
clearly, to grasp its own historical location in greater 
depth, to be aware of surprising openings or of un- 
expected dangers, helps it to make up its mind, and 
fashion adequate concepts for understanding its 


- destiny in the world. A class may be poorer if it did 


not have one ofits leading intellectuals. An intel- 
lectual also makes a class what jt is (in a small way), 
and causes it to act the way it does by fashioning its 
consciousness; he determines to some extent the way 
the class defines itself. its historical destiny, and the 
way it defines others.5? 

I think the same holds for political representatives. 
Their relation to the class‘is not, at least, in the short 
run, one of an inevitable secondariness: in the sense 
that they can make up their mind only if the class 
“tells them to go ahead”. This relation is much less 
deliberate, much more mediated than the relation 
between a ‘party and its spokesman at a press con- 
ference. They are autonomous individuals with the 
use of real and effective apparatuses, strongly held 
beliefs that they can make history®°, The apparatuses 
may be rooted in a social group, still they have an 
independent internal logic; these, in case of need, 
may provide an alternate support structure that can 
enable them to withstand the pressure from an uncom- 
prehending and anachronistic class. (as the govern- 
ment establishment did to Nehru in his quarrels with 
the Indian business). 

In any case, this problem is never posed this way 
in the concrete. Because of the interpretation of 
the economic and the political establishment — gov- 
ernment and industry, class and party — decisions by 
a powerful political leader either already enjoys, or 
soon gathers the support of sections within the class. 
Just as the class has its political representatives in 
the governmental machine, political groups also have 
their “‘representatives in reverse” in the internal struc- 
ture of the social class.61 Decisions by political repre- 
sentatives are in any case not attendant on logically 
prior decisions taken by the class. It is a far more 
complex process of simultaneity which has complex 
temporal relations constituting it. Political represen- 
tatives are relatively autonomous. 6 They are not 
ambassadors. 

It is quite in order to find a leader who thinks 
ahead of the class or the group he “represents”. A 
few years before the Russian Revolution, there were 
very few theorists of European Marxism who would 
have considered a revolution possible in Russia. Lenin 
was almost alone in believing this, even inside the 
Bolshevik party. Afterwards, his theoretical judge- 
ments not merely came true in the Russian case, all 


_ subsequent Communist revolutions happened because 


of ruptures at the “weakest links’’, in countries in 
which capitalism is weak, rather than ones where 
capitalism has matured. Lenin’s position in the his- 
tory of Marxism is not one of an aberrant theorist, 
but of an innovator. Nehru tried an innovative stra- 


.tegy for the post-colonial Indian bourgeoisie. At the 


time it was first suggested, ‘his class’ found it prepos- 
terous; the Indian business community had a mixed 
reaction of mistrust and disbelief. Gradually, they 
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Caiiie found to realise that was the best thing that 
could have happened. In fact, from the razor’s edge 
Nehru’s success made this kind of historical main road 
of bourgeois strategy. In most other cases, it failed 
though. For the most important precondition for 
Nehru’s success, the economic strength and political 
maturity of the indigenous bourgeoisie, did not obtain 
. in other states. Other attempts are much less success- 
ful, ending often in disasters, collapsing back into the 
route of satellite capitalism. 

Both these problems are, however, parts of larger 
considerations on “‘determination’’68 Slightly re- 
phrased, the other two questions could read: how far 
is a leader ‘determined’ by his class, or by his ‘situa- 
tion’? The vulgar Marxist idea of absolute deter- 
mination is difficult to employ in political analysis. 
In politics, it is particularly difficult to pretend to a 
total orchestration between the rhythms of the politi- 
cal and the economic. 

Of course the determination we are talking about is 
determination in terms of the Marxist conception of 
social laws. These are qualitatively different from the 
positivist conception. Marx said he did not enjoy 
preparing recipes for the kitchen in which the future 
is cooked, as Comte seemed to do. Laws for him 
were ‘laws of tendency’, not of absolute determina- 
tion. Secondly, aicterminalion ag a Marxist category 
is Closely related to.the Hegelian notion of necessity. 
Necessary for Hegal is a retrospective concept, a con- 
cept that will be used — not by the history-makers, 
but by the owl of Minerva. Historical eventuation 
always leaves room for the contingent. But when the 
historian looked at a:closed process of eventuation, 
sought to understand‘ what happened and: why it 
happened, he must use the category of necessity. 
Necessity simply means the relation implict in the 
chain of events, in which the last series becomes pre- 
conditional for the present item, in a constant process 
of narrowing down of alternatives. This particular 
event could not have transpired this way had not the 
previous ones gone the way they had done. ` 

Of course no choice situation is unrestricted. Every 
choice, or rather its range, is restricted by the pres- 
sure exercised by previous choices. At the time a 
choice is being made, it is indeterminate. Once com- 
pleted, it becomes a datum.and a constraining factor 
for other choices. It is better to recognise that this is 
so. It is best to recognise that your range of options 
is not unlimited. This, in fact, is a precondition for 
making a more rational use of the one you do have. 
Freedom, to use more traditional language, is the 
recognition of necessity. 

Determination is then a way of theoretical registra- 
tion of constraints, of restrictive influences that con- 
stitute the structure of any situation. If we recall the 
rough specification of levels in the political field we 
had indicated — the objective situation, the class, the 
party, the directive group, the individual leader — 
- this sequence, we shall clearly see what this involves. 

Rarely, if ever, a class is so utterly determined by 
historical objectivities or-by other classes that it has 
only a single option before it. If a concrete situation 
is really like this, then there are simply no other 
questions; even the levels dissolve themselves obed- 
iently. All political organs, the party, the leading 
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group, the individual leaders must then translate the 
dictate of the historical situation through their indivi- 
dual acts. I think it is to misunderstand the basic 
epistemological quality of dialectical categories to 
interpret the concept of determination this way. 
Determination is a negative concept, in the.sense that 
it disallows the theory. of unrestricted.or absolute 
possibilities in political action; it does not specify 
only one course left open to political .actors. It is 
much more emphatic in what it disallows, than in 
what it allows for. Determination means that certain 
things are ruled out. Deterntination means the con- 
straints written into the situation in which politicians 
act; constraints that are present.in the terms of the 
decisions of the actors, that are present in every 
single, every detailed link in the historical process. 

The objective situation restricts the range of choice 
before a particular class. Conflicts of Strategy, or of 
perceptual and interest differentials related to class 
fractions can of course exist. This would restrict the 
choices before the party. A political analyst must of 
course realise that the terrain of the party isin some 
ways quite different from the terrain of an abstract, 
structural concept like class. A party is not of a class 
in the sense that others are.refused entry into it. Such 
a party would be a very poor specimen. A‘ party is 
of a class in a more mediated, complex sense. Bour- 
geois parties are composed largely of other sections 
of society. Unlike the class, the principle of unity of 
a party is a double principle of both interest’ and 
consciousness. 

Relations between a class and a party are therefore 
always a mediated, and individually specific ones, 
which cannot be prejudged in detail. This is one level 
of historical analysis in which Engels’ injunction 
must be literally obeyed: all history must be studied 
afresh. Decisions of the party, precisely because it is 
more diffuse in membership, precisely because it is 
articulated over various levels of lay membership, 
movement organisers, stable institutional leadership, 
actual makers of decisions, lobbyists, individual 
leaders — are less directly related to the requirements 
of a specific class than of the party’s top leadership, 
and is also amenable to corporate class pressure. 
Parties alway have a dual function vis-a-vis its deter- 
minant class: a function of reflecting or rendering 
effective its interest, but also in the process of realis- 
ing this function, it must perform a mobilisation 
function, organising support inside other classes for 
its demands, to make others play its game, so that it 
does not appear sectional.This cannot be done with- 
out the play of false consciousness in others. 

Party politics is therefore a mixed field — half inte- 
rest and half consciousness. The party’s choices do 
not restrict the leadership’s executive decisions too 
closely, or turn them into mere technical translation 
of legislative acts. Ostensibly, the relation between 
the lay membership and the leaders is one of the exe- 
cutive-legislative type. But as in the myth of govern- 
mental theory, here too the real relationship is the 
reverse. The elite takes effective decisions and get 
them ratified by the lower, formally more powerful, 
more representative assemblies. It is both in the logic 
of the situation and in the internal ordering of bour- 
geois parties that they would not restrict the choice 
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of their elites. All these levels are determined by 
their lower levels; but determination no longer means 
dictates. It simply means a gradual and, hierarchical 
restriction of choices, at every level, so that some 
options are ruled out, but within the range allowed, 
alternate options are always available. So, even for 
Marxists, politics remains a matter of choice. But it 
is not the theory of unlimited choice assumed by 
idealist theories of politics; nor is it a typical pluralist 
picture of competing elites frustrating each other’s 
designs for hegemony, creating mutual powerlessness 
for themselves and democracy for others. It is rather 
a picture of differential elites coalescing through the 
historical process, and creating political democracy. 
The situation determines the choices of the class only 
in this sense, as does the class of the party, and the 
party of its elites and leaders. 

This may lead to some other general points. Marx- 
ism, 1 think, articulates concepts of two types: con- 


cepts of specification and concepts of permission. The’ 


first type not merely indicates the theoretical space 
that it will cover, but also specifies in detail how to 
do it. Concepts ‘of permission merely indicate the 
space over which the concept, or the concepts for 
which the term is waiting, would govern, but it does 
not indicate details. Relative autonomy of the politi- 
cal is a concept of permission. But it can still mean 
three logically distinct things: 

(i) First, this may mean that within these cons- 
traints, and following certain likely trajectories en- 
joined by class interests, political groups function in 
a random fashion. If it is random, there can 
obviously be no theorising about regular patterns. 

(ii) It can mean, secondly, that in history the 

-normal rule is determination of politics by the econo- 
mic; but there are atypical spaces or time-spans over 
which the, normal relation is reversed.64 If law X 
governs history normally, the reverse of law X (deter- 
mination of the economic by the political) holds for 
those atypical privileged periods. Paradoxically, these 
are also history’s critical periods. This may well lead 
one to think that there are two types of time in his- 
tory. In the ordinary, more leisurely one, the economic 
determines the political according to rules. In another 
kind of time, faster, dramatic, cataclysmic, these con- 
ventional rules of determination break down obliging- 
ly to make room for voluntaristic attempts at success- 
ful revolutions, and for the creative initiatives of 
History’s favourites. But it must be seen that a gene- 
tal declaration of this reversal of logic for privileged 
spans is inadequately specific, since all politics are 
not of the same type. And though successful and un- 
successful revolutions are different in their conclu- 
sion, they are the same in their beginning. 

(iii) Would this lead us to a third possibility diffe- 
rent from the randomness of the first alternative and 
the generality of the second? We may feel that though 
Marx and Engels or others did not specify its regu- 
larities, there are regularities in the political. They 
have to be mapped and theoriesed, divided into sec- 
tors. We may seek to specify types of political activity 
according to classes and periods and social forma- 
tions. There Ís in any case a possibility for greater 
attention to what the concept of “relative autonomy 
of the political” permits or invites us to do. | 
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VIII 


Att societies need mythology, not just primitive 

ones. Modern societiés have political myths. 
What we encounter in political and ideological strug- 
les is not always the historical Nehru, but the Nehru 
myth. Curiously, this Nehru myth was first fashioned 
by Communists for their own special needs. Later 
Nehru’s more proper successors realised that he could 
be amore functional myth than the anachronistic 
and lugubrious Gandhi. A bourgeois state requires 
for its legitimation images of an encouraging future, 
not nostalgia for the past, images that would help 
confuse the present with socialism, not with 
feudalism. 

Creation of a modern myth is a complex process. 
A myth is rooted, partly at least, in two obvious 
things. First is the retrospective generosity that every- 
one feels for a departed leader. One tends to forget 
his faults) during the anniversaries. Later it tends to 
become one long unending anniversary. What begins 
as a temporary holiday from critical analysis — an 
interlude of unhistorical politeness — for a ceremo- 
nial occasion, later settles into the standard mode of 
remembering. An original exception becomes the 
rule. The Communists too observed this anniversary 
ritual, and- gradually extended it beyond the strict 
limits of an anniversary. 

The second reason was historical. If Nehru’s rule 
was a tragedy, what came after him was a black 
farce. Consequently, Nehru’s stature as a historical 
figure has steadily risen in everybody’s estimation 
since his death. People remember his historical fore- 
sight, his rationalism, his adherence to forms, his less 
demagogic pronouncements of equity, his personal 
culture, and above all his ability to dream up and 
shape in practice an independent course for Indian 
capitalism. 

But the contrast was so sharp that this gradually 
turned into a legend. Political mythology is not a 


loose non-specific term of condemnation; it can be a 


scientific category. Most modern societies make 
massive use of political advertisement and symbolisa- 
tion through the making of political myths. Political 
myths constitute a significant link in the relay of false 
consciousness. False consciousness is a regime of 
appearances; it must have the critically significant 


quality of plausibility. Nothing is more rational 


than plugging an ideological line with the assistance 
of a great personality. To respect him is a plausible 
act. Itis possible to believe in a lot of other less 
plausible things with an initial plausible trigger of this 
kind. After all the ideological process consists in 
taking the ordinary citizen by the hand from rational 
initial premises to an irrational or unscientific series, 
but explaining all the while, being plausible at every 
step. Nehru casts an aura of plausibility on the non- 
plausible discourse of the Congress ideology. That 
is why it is important to remember it is a legend and 
to counter it. And the best way to fight a legend is 
prepare an encounter with history. 

A legend is built in determinate ways. It is a 
system of selective remembering. It is a system of 
partial and heightened facts. It is believable precisely 
because it has facts for its starting point. On a 
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narrow base of facts, myth builds a superstructure of 
questionable extensions. A modern legend would 
use half truths rather than lies of a primitive sort. 
Still its principle is ‘selective remembrance. Briefly, 
it exhorts us to remember — not all facts about a 
personality, but only the nice ones. Ofcourse this is 
done under a pretence: the pretence of a method 
common to science — separating the essential from 
the inessential. Mythology uses criteria which turn 
the distinction between the essential and the inessen- 
tial towards a complete congruence.with the distinc- 
tion between the nice and not so-nice. For instance, 
about Nehru the myth-makers would have us place 
greater significance to his ceremonial speeches at the 
Congress sessions than on his structure of policies. 
They would, in other words, have us interpret his 
actions through the lens of his pronouncements, 
rather than test his pronouncements against his 
actions. Obviously these two procedures would give 
us very different results. Ifyou run Nehru’s actions 
through his words, you would arrive at the pathos of 
a leader who is a prisoner. An ideal combination 
would have been to have Nehru as the.leader, and the 
CPI as his historical hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. Or, it may take the form of some equally 
weird utopia. If, on the other hand, you run Nehru’s 
speeches through his actions, they take on the charac- 
ter not of unfulfilled intentions, (in any case intentions 
which are so consistently unfulfilled would fill anyone 
with suspicion that they may have been something 
quite different), but of what Marx had called ideo- 
logy, historically necessary for the legitimation of the 
system over which Nehru presided. 

Particularly, in the case of statesmen, the legend 
has the advantage of being more coherent, more con- 
clusive than the actual life. Because the ugly facts 
are forgotten. Occasionally it heightens a fact by 
using permitted colouring. (Again, like Nehru’s 
socialism: turning his acceptance of only Marxism’s 
theory of history into a total acceptance of its tenets, 
including its practice. This apparently insignificant 
distinction completes his transition from an intel- 
lectual influenced by Marxist analysis into an intend- 
ing revolutionary leader.) Where facts are lacking, 
or obstinately contradictory to your hypothesis, ‘you 
ignore them, or supply them. A legend cleanses a 
life of its hesitations, contradictions, temporising half 
measures, failures of courage and private, internal 
betrayals of thought by action. It brings out a picture 
that is simplified, more credible. Legends relieve us 
solicitously from our responsibilities of critical 
judgement. ie 

Nehru’s revolution is a legend of this kind. It 
remembers only one set of facts about his life. It 
goes-for a false because logical consistency at the 
expense of a historically given structure of actions, 


This takes us into the much larger problem of how. to . 


make sense of an individual’s life, to find its meaning. 
This can be done in two ways. One is to impose a 
mythical consistency on the structure of facts from 
the outside, by a mental construction. This does not 
solve the original problem. Inconvenient facts remain, 
they have to be explained away as exceptions or as 


psychological events. f 
making, not one he had created through his actions, 


` 
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But this is a consistency of our: 


Making sense can mean a second procedure. It may 
mean trying to find out why he did‘what he did (by 
way of both causes and reasons and their complex 
interconnexions), and to see rational intelligible rela- 
tions between the apparently contingent, apparently 
tangled, web of a biography and the larger historical 
structures and process. Biography assumes meaning 
only in the context of history. Making sense is a 
process of finding out adequate relations. A fact 
that remains unintelligible within the. biography may 
assume meaning in being placed in relation to other 
objects and relations surrounding it. To find meaning 
is to widen out, not to close it in on oneself, to shut 
it in into the precincts of private life. 

Nehru is a political symbol. He is the most pass- 
able symbol of our late-backward-limited capitalist 
order. Taking Nehru’s promises seriously, taking him 
at his word or his manifestoes, is a step towards 
believing in the delusions of this limited capitalism. 
This is how its ideology gets constituted. A system 
wants to put its best foot forward, to present its most 
admired personalities as its ideological ambassadors. 
Legitimation of Nehru the individual is easier than 
legitimation of this society; yet, and precisely so, it 


constitutes legitimation of this order. If you can °' 


make a man believe that Nehru had done or intended 
to do what he in fact had not you can plead with him 
to take the logical next step — to believe that this 
society can do for him what in fact it cannot and 
does not intend to. | 

Ideological promises are held out constantly. Some 
promises are targeted at individuals, others at collec- 
tives. Those meant for individuals say in confidential 
tones to the ambitious petty bourgeois that of 
course he deserves better; that his being a petty- | 
bourgeois is evidently a social mistake; in any case, ` 
this anomaly will be rectified, and would of course 
get his private salvation from the despised, state of 
petty-bourgeois-hood. Other promises are for groups. 
Harijans are told that the fact that X has been a 
Cabinet Minister, and his son a businessman of sub- 
stance should in some mysterious sense be regarded 
as their own upliftment and sharing in power. Whole 
groups are told that they must not ask for social 
equality but reservations — in schools, colleges, jobs, 
Parliament, Cabinets, Courts, bureaucracies. Refor- 
mism is a powerful ideology, and Nehru is an engag- 
ing symbol of this reformism. Radicals should not 
dismiss them as mere ideas. For these modes of 


' thought are conditions for survival of the society; and 


therefore their destruction is a condition for its des- 
truction. 

There is a last familiar argument on the Left which 
might say that all this is true, still one may use 
Nehru as a radical symbol. In that trivial military 
language that academics use with self-assurance, we 
can use Nehru’s legend tactically. But using a legend 
is not that simple. A legend is so structural that it 
will always be more favourable to its hero than to 
its tactical users. Its use may not assimilate Nehru 
with Marxism, but Marxism with Nehru — both of 
which are wrong in any case. For Marxists, there is 


‘no substitute for historical analysis. 


In the curious play of idealogy, every regime wants 
to be called by the wrong name, by the name of its 
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ext radical neighbour in the political spectrum. 
Independent capitalism pretends to be socialist. A 
deformation of Nehru’s system will, by the same 
logic, try to use Nehru’s name. It becomes necessary, 
in order to cut through such ideological pretences, to 
criticise the semblances of socialism in Nehru. Other- 
wise this will perform the magical-function of all 
ideology — ascription of a higher significance to an 
element in a whole. Ascription of a higher signi- 
ficance to Nehru is not an isolated theoretical act. 
It prevents an understanding not of Nehru alone. 
Since false consiousness is a structure — a complex of 
determinate relations in which you cannot shift one 
Piece without simultaneously shifting the, relative 
location of all others — this becomes the source of a 
whole ideological theory of Indian politics. It is 
dangerous precisely because it is plausible. It is plau- 
sible precisly because it is so easy fo pretend or to 
think that after all Nehru is an individual, and his 
assessment is isolable from the totality of Indian 
politics. This is the beginning of a slide from critical 
historical understanding to an affectionate, well-inten- 
tioned ahistoricity. We should honour Nehru; but the 
best way to do it is simply to see him as what he was. 

If even tactically one allows oneself to alter the 
significance of Nehru, one begins an immediate trans- 
valuation of every other unit of Indian politics. If 
you enhance Nehru’s role you diminish the Com- 
munists’. If you alter the meaning of what he did, 
you alter the meaning of what they did or sought to 
do. By claiming for Nehru what he did not, you 
introduce a new terrain, a terrain of historica] drama 
in Which men are drawn larger than life. Individuals 
are wholly good or evil, figures are more than life 
size, they are monsters or heroes. The light is 
coloured light of imagination — not the ‘sober day- 
light of history’ — to an accompaniment of melo- 
dramatic music. You have more concentrated action, 
more sound and fury. It appeals to some fastes. 

A Marxist should be able to locate where this 
takes him. He can recognise it from the heightened 
sounds, the florid gestures, the idealistic accounts. In 
his absorption, he has left the land of History behind. 
He is in the land of myth. (Concluded) O 
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59. Marxists may find such assertions distastefully “ideal- 
istic’ and “individualistic” when they refer to other theories. 
But they should not find it difficult to accept that despite 
Marx's self-denying statements his work has made all the 
difference in defining the historical role of the modern 
proletariat. 

60. Plekhanov mentions the astonishing example of Bis- 
marck who regarded himself as a mere tool of history. But 
one does often come across historical individuals who match 
their practical energy with an extreme voluntaristic theory of 
history. 

61. In the Indian case an excellent example can be found 
in Bipan Chandra’s detailed examination of the fascinating 
correspondence between G D Birla and Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas. Bipin Chandra, Op. Cit. 

62. Marx clearly stated in the Eighteenth Brumaire that 
political representation does not mean utter uniformity of the 
perception of the interests of a class by its representatives: 

“Only one must not form the narrow minded notion that the 
petty bourgeoisie on principle wishes to enforce an egoistic 
class interest, Rather it believes that the speciffc conditions of 
its emancipation are the general conditions within the frame of 
which alone modern society can be saved and class struggle 
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avoided. Just as little must one imagine that the democratic ' 
representatives are all shopkeepers or enthusiastic champions of: 
shopkeepers. According to their individual position and their 
education they may be as far apart as heaven from earth. 
What makes them the representatives of the pettybourgeoise 
is the fact that in their minds they do not get beyond the limits 
which the latter do not get beyond in life, that they are conse- 
quently driven, theoretically, to the same problems and solu- 
tions to which material interest and social position drive the 
Jatter practically. This is in general the relationship between 
the political and Jiterary representatives of a class and the class 
they represent.” (Marx and Engels, Selected Works, I, Mos- 
cow, 1969, p 424). 

This however should be read with formulations about how 
perceptions are structured during bourgeois revolutions: 

“For each new clsss which puts itself in the place of one 


_Tuling before it is compelled merely to carry through its aim, 


to present its interests as common interests of all the members 
of . society, that is, expressed in ideal form; it has to give its 
ideas the form of universality, and present them as rational, 
only valid ones. The class making a revolution comes forward 
from the very start if only because it is opposed to a class, not 
as a class, but as the representative of the whole of society, as 
the whole mass of society confronting the one ruling class. It 
can do this because initially its interest really is as yet mostly 
connected with the common interest of all other non-ruling 
classes, because under the pressure of hitherto existing condi- 
tions its interest has not yet been able to develop into the parti- 
cular interest ofa particular class...Every new class therefore 
achieves domination only on a broader basis than that of the 
ruling class previously; on the other hand, the opposition of 
the non-ruling class to the new ruling class then develops all 
the more sharply and profoundly.” (Marx and Engels, The 
German laeology, Moscow 1976, pp 68-69), 


This passage contains the hint that what is meant by class 
interest of aclass or its forms of specific articulation may be 
qualitatively different in the period before the attainment of 
political domination from what it becomes after it. These 
remarks are important for understanding not only the problem 
of ideology, but also the concrete practice of political parties. 


63. Now there is a large amount of literature on ‘determin- 
ation’. Most commentaries on the works of Gramsci and 
Althusser have to offer comments on this question, though 
from.rather different angles. Althusser’s work on this question 
is a curious mixture of insights and absurdities. While his 
attempt at keeping differential rhythms and logics for different 
levels of the superstructure is an interesting suggestion (though 
there are logical problems about them too), his statement that 
in feudalism the e:onomic conspires to put the non-economic 
in the place of structural primacy is very strange. (Cf, Reading 
Capital, NLB, London, 1971), 

An equally mixed critique of Althusser, perspective on the 
question of historical logic, but deeply flawed on all other 
types is E P Thompson's Poverty of Theory, (Merlin Press, 
London, 1978), 

Interesting comments on this problem can be found in 
Godelier, “On the question of determination’, in New Left 
Review, 112, and Ernesto Laclau, Politics and Ideology in 
Marxist Theory, (NLB, London, 1977, essays 2 and 4), 


64. Lenin often referred to the possibility of reversals con- 
tained within a dialectical law: His texts are full of arguments 
that assume the primacy ofthe political. One example of this 
is his debate with Trotsky and Bukharin on the question of 
trade unions in early 1921, Weare not intcrested here in the 
details of the historical dispute, but in some gencral theoretical 
postulates, What is designated today as the question of the 
relative autonomy of the political, was referred to by Lenin as 
a question of dialectical thinking. And the entire text is a dis- 
cussion on how to apply dialectical thinking to an understand- 
ing of politics. “‘Trotsky’s mistake’, Lenin said, “is one track 
thinking, exaggeration, obstinacy.” (460) Since Trotsky and 
Bukharin accused him of taking a “political” approach, he 
replied: “I said again in my speech that politics is the concen- 
trated expression of economics, because earlier I heard my 
‘political’ approach rebuked in a manner which is inconsistent 
and inadmissible for a Marxist, Politics must take precedence 
over economics. To argue otherwise is to forget the ABC of 
Marxism.” (Lenin, “Once again on the trade unions: the cur- 
rent situation and the mistakes of Trotsky and Bukharin”, in 
SelectedWorks, IIL, Moscow, 1977, p 476). © 
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Assam : Distorting Facts 


HANSHYAM PARDESI has set himself the task of correcting the 
“distorted picture of the situation” in the North-east 
presented by “several authors writing on the north-eastern 
region” (Mainstream, October 25, 1980). One is afraid, Pardesi 
himself cannot escape the charge of distortion, with scant 
respect for facts. And what is more distressing is that he has 
been pursuing a line of thinking consistently, not borne out by 
any fact. 

Earlier, in Mainstream (October 11, 1980) he cautioned the 
Government of India not to “allow itself to be pressurised by 
groups representing the interests of the Bengali community in 
the State”. That was before the mid-October talks between the 
Assam agitation leaders and the Government of India and if 
one accepts that the Bengali community of Assam has had 
such a powerful group to represent its interests that it can 
decisively influence the Government of India’s policy, it will 
follow that the talks did not yield any significant result because 
of the pressure of the Bengali community! This theory that the 
policy of the Government of India is determined by the Bengali 


community is no more profound than a theory current in, 


Assam for a long time — until corrected by a renowned 
Assamese scholar — that the British rulers of the country had 
imposed Bengali language on Assam at the instance of the 
Bengali clerks serving the British! 

Pardesi is worried that the ‘Bengali petty-bourgeois class 
which has a vested interest in legalising the mass exodus and 
has links with parties thriving on immigrant votes, will try to 
prevent any change in the status quo. They are waiting for the 
1981 census, hoping that Bengali may emerge as the language 
of the majority in the State”. ~ . 

Pardesi’s anti-Bengali prejudice, if not his hatred for this 
community living in Assam and the North East, even though 
couched in seemingly progressive jargons, has made him ignore 
the entire history of not only immigration in Assam, since the 
later part of the last century, but also the recent history of the 
sub-continent Pardesi, one is told, is not only a journalist, but 
also a research scholar. If so, one hopes he will take the 
trouble to collect some facts about the untold story of the 
“‘foreigners’’ who defied the then killer disease Kalajar that had 
been taking a heavy toll of lives in parts of the Brahmaputra 

valley and braved many other hazards to build up their settle- 
ments in the later part of the last century, 

Pardesi evidently believes, even though he does not say so 
in so many words, the Bengalis came to Assam as a part of a 
conspiracy “encouraged” by the “established Bengali bureau- 
cracy” and now they threaten the very “survival of small 
ethnic minorities and nationalities like Assamese”. Pardesi 
may think that there was some collective decision by the 
Bengalis to “invade Assam’’, as some people now say and they 
are a kind of “empire building’. But he does not give any fact 
to substantiate his theory. 

Though Pardesi is “clear” that “it is not the so-called minor- 
ities (like Bengalis in Assam and Meghalaya) whose survival is 
in danger”, he may look at the percentage of the Assamese 
and the Bengalis in the State since the beginning of the current 
century to judge for himself his theory about the Bengali 
menace: 


- Assam as a whole ° 


: 191] 1921 1931 1951 1961 1971 
Assamese = 35.3 33.4 32.3 56.3 57.1 60.9 
Bengali = 26.9 27.6 27.5 19.6 17.6 19,7 
Brahmaputra Valley 

1911 1921 1931 1951 1961 1971 
Assamese = 49.2 44.6 42.00 73.1 73.3 71.8 
Bengali = 21,00 - 22.1 23.00 13.00 9,8 11,5 
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if the Bengali “petty bourgeois class’ can still hope that 
their community which declined from 26.9 to 19.7 in course of 
the last six decades or from 21.C0 to 11.5 per cent in ihe 
Brahmaputra Valley during the period, will emerge as the 
linguistic majority by 1981, this class must be bereft of even 
elementary common sense Perhaps, Pardesi will argue that 
following the 1971 Census millions of Bengalis migrated so that 
“within the next decade, whatever marginal dominance the 
Assamese have in Assam will no longer be there’, In 1971 the 
total Bengali population of Assam was 28,80,000, How many 
more lakhs of Bengalis must have entered Assam since 1971 to 
threaten the “marginal dominance’’ of the Assamese? Is there 
any authentic fact to justify this apprehension of Pardesi? 
During the 1971 Bangladesh liberation war about 11 lakhs of 
Bengalis had taken shelter in Assam and Meghalaya (eight 
lakhs in Meghalaya and three lakhs in Assam), Have they all 
stayed back? Those who live in this part of the country will not 
say that all these 11 lakhs stayed back. Some sourees maintain 
that about one lakh of these 11 lakhs stayed back and that too 
is a conjecture. Even if all these 11 lakhs had stayed back, 
certainly, they could not have posed an imminent threat to the 
“marginal dominance’ of the Assamese! One hopes that 
Pardesi will give the facts, if he has any, to justify his alarm. 

Pardesi did not explain how ‘‘the mass influx of Bengalis 
into the region since the fifties has...... turned thousands of 
people into beggars” and “raised the question of survival of 
small ethnic minorities’, Has Pardesi any fact at his disposal 
to show that the Bengalis forcibly: grabbed the land of the 
Assamese just as the White colonisers did in America? Other- 
wise, how could their mass influx turn “thousands of people 
into beggars”? 

Pardesi has bracketted Manipur, Tripura, Meghalaya and 
Assam where “the fundamental problem ... is the survival of 
the ethnic minorities in the face of continuous influx of Benga- 
lis’. In Meghalaya, according to the 1971 Census, out of a 
total population of 10,11,699, the Bengali population was 
93,067, which is roughly 9.3 per cent of the total population of 
the State. And about 80 percent of the population of the 
State was tribals. But Pardesi has convinced himself that 9.3 
per cent is threatening the “survival of the ethnic minorities in 
Meghalaya”! 

This population figure alone will not show the real position 
of the tribal people of Meghalaya. Ever since the Constitution 
came into force, Meghalaya (the two former districts of Assam 

now constituting Meghalaya), unlike Tripura and like Nagaland 
and Mizoram, or the two Hill Districts of present Assam, has 
been under the protective cover of the Sixth Schedule of the 
Constitution, Accordingly the Autonomous District Councils 
enjoy absolute right over land and even the present State Gov- 
ernment cannot interfere with this right. As such, no non-tribal 
could buy even an inch of land in any part of the present 
State of Meghalaya, (except two very congested Municipal 
Wards of Shillong) without prior permission of the District 
Councils, And now, since 1978, there is a blanket ban on 
transfer of any tribal land to a non-tribal or any non-tribal 
land to another non-tribal. 

No non-tribal can establish even a pan-bidi shop in any part 
of the State, except the above-mentioned two wards of Shillong 
Municipality, without prior permission and a licence from the 
District Council. 

No non-tribal can register his name in any Employment 
Exchange of Meghalaya unless he can produce a Permanant 
Residence Certificate. Since the very definition of a permanant 
residence remains ill-defined, the Bengalis say that it fs easier to 
reach the moon than to obtain this PRC. : 

If inspite of all these provisions there is a “continuous influx 
of Bengalis’, threatening the very “‘survival’’ of the Khasis in 
Meghalaya, one would like to know from Pardesi how do these 
Bengalis who are supposed to be entering Meghalaya ‘‘conti- 
nuously’’, manage to survive? 

What are the facts about this about this “Bengali threat’’ to 
Manipur? According to 1971 Census, out of a total population 
of 10,72,753, the total Bengali population of Manipur was only 
15,014, constituting about 1 40 per cent of the total population. 
Does it show, as Pardesi maintains, that the ‘‘continuous 
influx of Bengalis” is threatening the very “survival”? of the 
Meiteis? Pardesi must have also noted that even the current 
“foreign” hatou movement in Manipur does not mention the 
Bengalis as its target, not at least as the main target. 

Incidentally, to emphasise the poverty of the masses of 
people of Manipur, Pardesi has made the fantastic observation 
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that “in Manipur, for example, people are subsisting on dogs, 
birds, snakes and what not”! One is told that Pardesi had been 
to Manipur and one wonders how he could discover this 
information about the food habit of the Meiteis. Was it 
necessary to give such fantastic “information” to underline 
that the bulk of the population of this region lives below the 
_ poverty line? This kind of “information” will only undermine 
Pardesi's credibility. . 

Pardesi has convinced himself that the ‘established’ Bengali 
bureaucracy” has been ‘encouraging and protecting’ the 
Bengali immigrants in the whole of the North Eastern region. 
Has he verified the strength of the ‘Bengali bureaucracy” in 
the region as a whole? How many Bengali IAS or IPS. officers 
are nowin Assam, occupying any position.of importance? 
Does Pardesi know that the Bengalis in Assam became victims 
anti-Bengali flare-ups in 1948, 1954, 1960, 1971 and 1972, even 
before the current agitation started? Though till 1960 there were 
Bengali bureaucrats, holding important positions in Assam 
administration, could they protect the Bengalis? And now, 
could Pardesi find any sizable number of Bengali bureaucrats 
in the Assam administration? Has he found any Bengali bure- 
aucrats in Manipur? Has he found even a single Bengali bure- 
aucrat in Meghalaya to “encourage and protect” the Bengali 
immigrants? 

Was it at all necessary for him to mention (Mainstream, 
October 11, 19€0) the incidents of violence in Assam during the 
period of the current agitation? One feels he could have driven 
his point home, even without touching on these incidents, 
However, if he found it at all necessary to mention these 
incidents, should he not have stated the sequence of events 
honestly? Did the Nalbari carnage occur after the first round 
of talks in New Delhi? Was it only a case of “burning of 
Bengali villages”? Does he not know how many Bengalis were 
killed in Nalbari area in the first few days of January, even 
before Indira Gandhi had been sworn in.as Prime Minister? In 
his bid to underplay the attacks on the Bengalis, he has twisted 
the sequence of events, One does not feel like recounting the 
ugly events which may inflame passions in some quarters, But 
one would only humbly say that Pardesi should not have pre- 
sented the incidents of violence in the way he did. 

Pardesi’s assertion about “a counter-agitation led by the 
ruling party in association with some Left parties’’ is also not 
supported by facts. Can Pardesi deny it that if the agitation 
leaders had not obstructed the Assam Minority Students 
Union’s mass deputation plan, if they only would have just 
ignored it, there would have been no “‘counter-agitation”’ at all? 
Anyway, opinions on this may differ. But, unfortunately, just 
as Pardesi thinks that the Bengalis are such a despicable lot, 
bereft of all normal human traits that just because somebody 
somewhere “encouraged” them, they left their hearth and home, 
however humble that might have been, and rushed to Assam to 
threaten the “survival” of the Assamese people, so also he thinks 


that simply because the “ruling party in association with some 


Left parties’ wanted it, the “so called minorities” of his descrip- 
tion, rushed for a “counter-agitation’’. If Pardesi could have 
placed himself in the position of these ‘so-called minorities”, 
he would have known how the basic animal instinct goaded 
them to the path of a protest, 

Pardesi seems to believe that the Congress rulers of Assam 
allowed the Bengalis to settle here only because the Congress 
rule was based on the immigrant votes, One need not hold any 
brief for the Congress rulers and their policies, but one cannot 
honestly ignore it that those Congressmen who had taken part 
in the freedom struggle have had their own sense of national- 
ism and hence they felt it their moral obligation to honour the 
national commitment and that was why they offered rehabilita- 
tion assistance to the bulk of the refugees, even if grudgingly. 
To say that the Congress rulers of Assam did it only for the 
sake of votes may be agood political stunt; but it is not 
intellectual honesty. The Tripura analogy does not apply here. 
And even in the case of Tripura one should not ignore the 
historical background of immigration, which, however, is a 
different story. 

Pardesi seems to provide an alibi for those who talk of 
physically liquidating the ‘foreigners’? when he says that 
“Jakhs” of Bengalis are “the cause of the current conflict”. | 

One does not know what constitutes a ‘‘serious secessionist 
movement”. But some people find a striking similarity between 
the successful election boycott in Assam with the election 
boycott in Nagaland (the then Naga Hill District of Assam) 
that preceded the outbreak of insurgency there, Anyway, it 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


THE All India Civil Liberties Conference held in Delhi 

on November 22 and 23 reconstituted the People’s 
Union for Civil Liberties and made it a membership 
organisation. The Constitution of the organisation pro- 
vides that “every adult person shall be eligible to bea 
member of the organization if he believes that civil 
libertizs must be maintained in India, now and in the 
future, irrespective of any economic and political 
changes that may take place in the country.” 

Since the Conference a number of queries have been 
received about how individuals can join and help the 
PUCL. 

Through the columns of your esteemed journal may 
Í inform all who are interested that membership forms 
along with the Constitution can be obtained from 
General Secretary, People’s Union for Civil Liberttes, 
A 31 West End, New Delhi, 110023. 

I shall be grateful if those who solicit forms can, to 
ensure a prompt response, help the secretariat of the 
organisation by sending self-addressed and, if possible, 
pre-stamped envelopes with their request. 

Arun Shourie, General Secretary, 


New Delhi. People’s Union for Civil Liberties. 





will be an oversimplification to say that all those who are in 
the current agitation are secessionists, One, however, hopes 
that Pardesi and similar other intellectuals will try to make a 
dispassionate study of all the factors involved in the current 
agitation. 

One hopes that Pardesi will make a study of the position 
held by the Bengalis in the economic life of Assam and see if 
they have become an oppressor nation that has to be fought 
out in order to ensure the advance of the Assamese people, One 
feels that Assam and the Assamese people deserve sympathy, 
all the more so since the current agitation has done an 
immense damage to the Assamese people in the sense that it 
has upset the process of consolidation of the Assamese nation- 
ality. But this sympathy need not lead one to malign the 
Bengalis now in Assam, One should not forget that these 
people are the victims of history, paying the price for India’s 
freedom. One does not find any fact to warrant the conclusion 
that the political power at the State level in Assam is likely to 
pass into the hands of the Bengalis in the foreseeable future, 


‘The same is true about the other North-Eastern States and 


Union Territories, other than Tripura. 

Even without playing with the fate of those uprooted 
Bengalis who are now in Assam, the progress of the Assamese 
people, their dominant position in the State, can be ensured 
by taking some measures. Pardesi himself has suggested taking 
over the trade by the State and handing it over to co-operatives. 


: Why, there can be State trading, at least in the wholesale trade 


in the entire North-Eastern region. There can be thorough- 
going agrarian reforms, giving land to the landless Assamese 
and Plains Tribal people first and allowing only the surplus, if 
any, to the immigrants. Instead of wooing private capital, 
these States can go in for public-sector industries, so that the 
States may have full control] over employment and the local 
youth may be trained up for manning the industries, parti- 
cularly the key posts. One might suggest many things else for 
a long-term solution of the problem. But that is not the 
purpose of this communication. Let our intellectuals study the 
problems dispassionately, without going by hearsay reports, 
but carefully observing the facts. Then possibly they will find 
out that Assam’s progress can be ensured even without gen- 
erating the tension that has been generated in Assam and 
other north-eastern states and Union Territories. ° 


Shashanka Chaudhury 
Silchar 


GHANSHYAM PARDESI REPLIES 


I have written by now around a dozen articles on the North- 
east. The readers’ reactions have been mixed. While some 
have appreciated, others have criticised them, the criticism or 
appreciation is not along Assamese versus Bengalis but more 
along ideological lines. I have also tried to conceptualise the 
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problem and have received so far no reply to such conceptuali- 
sation: Instead. what I have received in the form of criticism 
has accused me of ‘distorting facts’. f 

; [have no interest nor any intention of distorting any facts. 
TEF sorry if my interpretation has created this impression in 
the minds of the readers, From Silchar and Shillong I have 
recelyed strongest criticism, ‘ 

» There has been powerful pressure on the Government of 
India not to accept the ‘demands’ of the Assam agitators. The 
pressure has come from various sections. It has come from 

litical parties and communities (Bengalee and Muslim). A 
lumber Of Organisations have sprung up to defend the interests 
d rights of the refugee and immigrant communities in Assam. 
Tibelieve the strongest pressure has come from the Coneress-I 
Igadership in Assam. Now whether this represents the Bengalee 
community or-not, is to be left to the impartial observers of 
the-Assam Situation. Nobody can, however, deny the fact that 
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Jyoti Bosu, Chief Minister of West Bengal, has spoken quite 
sharply on behalf of the Bengalee community. Í 

'T'havé no prejudice against any community and I have no 
reason to be prejudicial in my analysis. I may be wrong in 
my judgemént, but I have considered the Assamese as under- 
dog'in the. current conflict and have therefore tried to highlight 
their fears and aspirations. I beg to be excused if this can be 
construed as distortion of the facts. i 

.' Who has branded as “the foreigners” the people who came 
in the later part of the last century? Elsewhere I have referred 
to the fact that the immigrants were mainly responsible for 
‘bringing riverine area under cultivation under very difficult 
conditions. But this does not mean that we should all the time 
keep our doors open for the immigrants from outside „our 
international borders to settle in Assam. I-also know how 
difficult it would be to keep the doors shut. History, bad or 
good,-has divided the sub-continent into three parts, The 
“point is not that the door should be ‘kept shut, the point is 
whether Assam can absorb this immigration without risking 
the.loss of its own identity — whatever this may mean? 

.J.know about the Sixth Schedule and I also know how 
Iniserably it has failed to protect the economic interests of the 
fribal.community, I raise my accusing finger’ towards the 
Marwari trading community. In Tripura the alienation of land 
has been massive, In Meghalaya, as I said earlier (Mainstream, 
April 12, 1980) there is no serious ‘foreigners’ problem. But 
combined together, the outsiders do control the economy and 
do constitute a threat to the tribal way of life. I, however, fully 
agree that in Meghalaya the educated Bengalis are finding it 
difficult to get employment in the State. The reasons are obvi- 
ous. : Though small in number, the Bengalis.do have domi- 
mance in teaching and administrative professions, and this 
dominance is now being resented by the young tribal boys, who 
are educated and who also want jobs. Can my critics refute 
the fact that to this day, people keep on coming from Bangla- 
desh? I do not, however, condone the attacks which took place 
last year on members of the Bengali community.. I actually 
criticised this in clear terms in my ‘article où Meghalaya (“Real 
Issues and Diversions” — Mainstream, April 12, 1980). 

In Manipur I do not think the Bengalis come into the pic- 
ture. The Nepalese do. Apart from that I have never sup- 
ported the agitation launched by the Manipuri students on the 
‘foreigners’ issue, I must however say that in Jiribam there 
are ‘quite a few recent arrivals — mostly’ Muslims, ‘I have 
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analysed the problems of Manipur in a very different frame- 
work (Mainstream, April 19 and July 5). The reason I made 


reference to the ways of subsistence in Manipur in the recent 


years was to draw the attention of the readers to the serious 
shortages of foodstuffs in the valley. The fact Í was trying to 
underline was that the pauperisation, caused by constant drain- 
ing of wealth, has reached alarming proportions. The ordinary 
person in the State cannot afford fish as often as he used toa 
few years back. ; 

My critics have mentioned Manipur and Meghalaya while 
referring to my charge that the Bengali bureaucracy has helped 
the refugee and the immigrant communities in the region, But 
they do not mention Tripura where this is true, Even in 
Meghalaya, where the police force until recently consisted 
mostly of the Bengalis, has allowed the immigrants from 
Bangladesh to enter the State, But please, I should not be mis- 
understood, I have in my article (“Complications in Assam’’ 
— Mainstream, June 28, 1980) made it quite clear that on. the 
whole, ‘historically, the landlord class in Assam encouraged the 
immigration and has benefited from it. As regards the role of 
the Congress Party (as distinct from that of some of the Left 
parties) in encouraging the immigration, [-will only say that, 
the resettlement and rehabilitation policy should have taken 
into consideration, the economic interests and the sensibilities 
of the tribal population, for example in Tripura. Also those 
who have settled now in Tripura should not have grabbed the 
lands which belonged to the tribal people. 

As far as the question of socio-economic formation in the‘ 
entire region is concerned, it cannot be analysed along com- 
munity lines. Taken the entire population together, it should 
be done along class lines — cutting across the various com- 
munities. The class question is there, but it should be perceiv- 
ed in conjunction with, what has beén called, the question of 
‘latent nationalities’ in the region. These two questions when 
placed in a framework of neo-colonial relationship (between 
the region and rest of the country) acquire special meaning, 

In the Assam agitation, several questions have got mixed up. 
If certain sections have succéeded in distorting these questions 
for their own political gains, who is to be blamed? Which 
national political party has done anything to assuage the fears 
of the Assamese-of their being swamped by another culture? 
Which national political party has taken up the question of 
the continuing infiltration from Bangladesh? Has not this infil- 
tration led to the current social tensions? l 

We may not agree with the ways in which the Assamese 
agitation, is being conducted but we can hardly question the 
underlying causes, The solution of the problems lies in struggl- 
ing and fighting together for the development of the entire 
region and not in ‘looking down on those who have provided 
refuge. Recently when I was in the Singhbhum district in 
Bihar, the Bengali community celebrated with all fanfare the 
Kali puja with scant regard for the feelings of the tribal péople, 
who lost eleven of their men in police firing, and were being 
hunted down by the State authorities, Is this the way to 
build bridges between two Communities, representing different 
cultures? The same question haunted me throughout my tour 
of the North-east, trying to understand the underlying ethos 
behind the different communities enveloped in mutual acri- 
mony, if not hostility. We have to seriously think how. we 
can strengthen our nationhood without sacrificing in’ the 
least, the interests of each and every community.@ 
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L.I. Brezhnev : 
LITTLE LAND Pp. 75, Paper, 0.50 Paise 


More than thirty years have passed since the end 
of the Great Patriotic War of 1941-45. But how 
the Soviet People held out against the German 
fascist invaders and what they went through to 
triumph over the enemy shall forever live in our 
memory. 

Leonid Brezhnev, the General Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and the President of the Presidium of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet who took part in the war 
» from its first day to the day of victory, describes in 

these pages about one of the battles of the Great 
Patriotic War — the battle of Malaya Zemlya 
© (Little Land). 


'L.I. Brezhney : 
REBIRTH Pp. 90, Paper, 0.75 Paise 
In these memoirs L.I. Brezhnev recapitulates with 
‘pride and satisfaction his contribution to the 
‘rebuilding of the shattered economy after Second 
World War 


L.I. Brezhnev : 
THE VIRGIN LANDS Pp. 200, Cloth, Rs. 2.00 
The Virgin Lands is a saga of devotion, dedica- 
. tion and selfless sacrifice of the entire people for the 
? motherland. It is the story of how the people, may 
‘the young people, with their romanticism, impulsive- 
ness, devotion, pioneering spirit and zeal success- 
fully implemented the correct and revolutionary 
decision of the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union taken after consider- 
‘ing the results of many debates, many experiences, 
many scientific studies and analyses and many fore- 
casts, to change the entire agricultural balance of 
the country. 


L.I. Brezhnev : ' 
THE CPSU IN THE STRUGGLE FOR UNITY 


OF ALL REVOLUTIONARY & PEACE FORCES. 


Pp. 300, Cloth, Rs. 2.50 

The volume contains a profound theoretical ana- 
lysis, of the rich experiences of the Communist 
‘Party of the Soviet Union and of the Soviet state in 
building of communism. It is a collection of 
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speeches, reports-and articles by the General Secre- 
tary of the CPSU, L.I. Brezhnev (1967-1972). 


L.I. Brezhney : 
FOLLOWING LENIN’S COURSE 
Pp. 582, Cloth, Rs. 5.00 

This book is a collection of speeches and Articles 
by General Secretary of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee, L.I. Brezhnev (1972-75). 
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OUR COURSE: PEACE AND SOCIALISM 
Pp. 132. Paper, Rs. 2.00 

This is a collection of the speeches delivered by 
General Secretary of the CPSU 
Central Committee, during 1975 and 1976. 
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OUR COURSE : PEACE AND SOCIALISM 
Pp. 220, Paper, Rs. 1.25 

This is a collection of speeches by L.I. Brezhnev 
General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
and President of the Presidium .of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, delivered in 1977. 
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and help somebody you know- 


! be he a carpenter, cobbler, tailor, vegetable vendor, 
| scrap collector, hawker or any other small earner. 
Tell him how he can earn more by improving 
his business with a loan from Central Bank. 


A little advice from you, a little urging, may help to change 
his life. And it doesn’t cost you any money! Central Bank 
loan schemes for small carners cover the following groups 
(figures in brackets indicate approximate size of loan given). 


Carpenters (Rs. 2000), Tailors (Rs. 750), Cobblers (Rs. 200), 
Hawkers (Rs. 1000), Fruit Vegetable Vendors (Rs. 500), 
Scrap Collectors (Rs. 250), Roadside Tea Stall-cum-Eating 
House (Rs. 3000), Stall Owners (Rs. 1500), Potters 

(Rs. 1400), Papad makers (Rs. 1500), Basket makers 

(Rs. 250), Broom makers (Rs. 100 per borrower), Mat makers 
(Rs. 160), Rope makers (Rs. 600), Blacksmiths (Rs. 1000). 


These are term loans at reasonable rates of interest 

(4% to 104%) given for equipment and raw materials, 

and for meeting working capital expenses and other sundries. 
They are repayable within 8 months to 2 years. 


So, if you know a deserving person, tell him about what 
Central Bank can do for him. 


Central Bank of India 


(A Government of India Undertaking) 
The bank that moves out to people and places 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


SATURDAY 
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Police, People and Prime Minister 


TE Prime Minister undoubtedly deserves 
praise for her plain-speaking on Dec- 
ember 19 at the conference of Inspectors- 
General of Police in New Delhi. 

Tbis is particularly so in the context of 
the cynical and callous ‘“‘social sanctions” 
statements made by the Bihar Chief Minis- 
ter on the Bhagalpur blinding outrages — 
virtually justifying police brutality and 
advocating lynch law. Dr Jagannath 
Mishra’s Government, if indeed it can be 
so described, is answerable for a great deal 


of inhumanity: and wilful violation of 


fundamenta! human rights, as painfully 
brought out in successive Supreme Court 


directives and strictures. The Mishra re- , 


gime seems hell bent on not only defend- 


ing but promoting atrocities by those’ 


whose job is supposed to be to protect the 
life and limb of all citizens and to bring 
those guilty of offences to book through 
due process of law, by proper investigation 
and unearthing of proof to be placed 
before the courts of law. In Bihar at any 
rate courts and the whole process of justice 
would appear to have been rendered super- 
uous. } 

That is why it comes as a relief when 
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democratic Prime Minister or Chief Minis- 
ter should — against resort to extra-legal 
methods to curb crime. She rightly said 
that no civilised society or Government 
could endorse such methods ‘‘in the name 
of effectiveness, whether it is to contain 
crime or to maintain law and order.” She 
referred to “the decline in the prestige of 
the police’’ and to “certain trends within 
police and security forces? as matters 
“causing us much concern”, and called for 
Speedy action ‘“‘to correct the situation.” 
No one knows yet how her Government 
and her party are going to set about the 
work of correcting the situation which has 
been allowed, partly deliberately and partly 
by inaction, to worsen steadily over the 
last few years, and particularly in the last 
few months. 

Correcting the situation is not as simple 
as it is made to sound. The very first ques- 
tion is how serious Indira Gandhi’s own 
Cabinet colleagues and the Chief Ministers 
and Ministers belonging to her party are 
about it. Apart from Dr Mishra, there are 
others who treat what is happening witt 
an alarming air of casualness — and these 
worthies are adorning seats of power. 
Union Minister for Information and Broad- 
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casting Vasant Sathe, for instance, chose to say pub- 
licly the day after the Prime Minister had issued her 
warning — and he said it, of all places, at Patna — 
that “one Bhagalpur or one Moradabad is not the 
whole of India’’. He could well have gone on to say 
that one Bhiwandi or one Jabalpur or one Kilaven- 
mani or one Ahmedabad or one Aligarh or one 
Belchhi or one Tirupattur is not the whole of India. 
The bizarre logic can go farther. The North-eastern 
Region, whatever the turmoil, is not the whole of 
India; nor Kashmir, nor Maharashtra; nor north nor 
south. Of course there are “abominable crimes” but 
he asks: “Is it necessary to harp on them day in and 
day out?” Sathe and the rest should no doubt be left 
in peace, not to speak of that Disneyland character, 
Home Minister Zail Singh, whose major contribution 
has been to repeat unconvincingly that the National 
Security Act and preventive detention laws will not 
be used against political opponents. That no one 
takes these assertions seriously is another matter. 

The Maharashtra Chief Minister provides another 
example of how our rulers deal with pressing pro- 
blems. A.R. Antulay, whose preoccupation has been 
with a changeover to the presidential form of govern- 
ment, presumably with himself as second-in-com- 
mand, Bhavani sword in hand, first thought he would 
crush the farmers’ agitation by the use of force. With 
a black eye, he seems now to have come to terms 
with the rich farmers, andthe new.Messiah of the 
kulaks, Sharad Joshi, is obviously not averse to the 
deal. Neither approves of the agitation by the weaker 
sections in the rural areas for a fair deal, a demand 
that the Long March to Nagpur symbolises. Antulay 
has been trying every trick to suppress the peasants 
and landless workers, undeterred by a court order 
releasing the Long Marchers his regime had arrested: 
the cowardly curtailment of the Assembly session by 
three days to avoid facing the protest and demands 
of the peaceful marchers cannot be easily lived down 
by any democrat with a sense of decency, leave alone 
conscience. 

There is yet another sample of the kind of persons 
on whom Indira Gandhi relies to “govern” the coun- 
try — we have no desire to remind her of the famous 
“Government That Works” since her minions’ Gov- 
ernments are only working havoc — and that is the 
Karnataka Chief Minister, Gundu Rao, who fancies 
himself as a strong man, thanks to you-know-who. 
This democrat of democrats finds democracy “‘in 
grave danger’ and is determined to save it for him- 
self and his friends — perhaps for his Leader as well. 
How? “We will see how Vajpayee, Fernandes and 
others hold meetings in Bangalore,” he thundered 
at a meeting on December 21. It is also reported that 
he said “even a snake could disturb Mr Vajpayee’s 
meetings, forget a couple of men”. And then, “There 
are strikes everywhere, and this cannot go on.” 
Being a true-blue democrat, he advised the Opposi- 
tion to go and drown themselves in the Godavari. 

Is it any surprise that the police have been behav- 
ing as they have been behaving in many places? The 
Prime Minister wants methods to be devised to make 
the police force more “humane”. It is hardly neces- 
sary to remind her of the many recommendations 
gathering dustin the Union Government’s shelves, 
including the series of reports submitted in recent 
times by the National Police Commission. Nor need 
we point out that Indira Gandhi and her party are 

ot in office for the first time; during her previous 


tenure broke out the strike of the police in Delhi anc 
the PAC revolt in Uttar Pradesh, preceded and fol: 
lowed by police unrest elsewhere in the country. It i: 
not enough to say that police~--training is faulty, tha 
it does not cultivate the faculties of observation. Hej 
own powers of observation have -been modestly 
described by the Prime Minister herself: “I usually 
know what is happening long before the intelligence 
report of if comes and usually I know it in greater 
detail than are supplied to me.” Why she did 
not act on such extraordinary fore-knowledge of 
facts is not a question to be raised by ordinary folk 
like us. 

The Government has with it enough material tc 
show how collusion among local politicians, the loca] 
rich and the local police has repeatedly led, in diffe. 
rent parts of the country, to arbitrary and brutal 
action, including killing or maiming of not only sus- 
pects but even of innocent people, particularly in 
villages. From fudging of First Information Reports 
at the local thana to the criminal confinement and 
torture of all sorts of people, including children, to 
the latest blindings outrage and rape spree — with 
the notorious “‘encounters” to mow down so-called 
Naxalites in between - the whole gamut of offences 
by policemen can be traced to the attitude at the top, 
in the States as well as at the Centre. When a member 
of the Police Commission, K.F. Rustamji, says that 
“not one person who frames laws...has the slightest 
responsibility for crime control’ and that “when 
things go out of control these framers of the law... 
pass the buck to the police”, it is difficult to disagree 
with him. Apart from the gaping holes in the whole 
police and judicial systems, to which many experts 
have referred, the basic point is that the political 
leadership in power — whether we fake the long 
Congress innings or the brief Janata-Lok Dal inter- 
lude — cannot escape or disown responsibility for 
“allowing policing to slide downward over the whole 
country in one way or another’, in the words of 
Rustamji. 

Itis not merely a question of functioning under 
colonial laws and regulations. It is a question of mis- 
use of the police force by those in power for the time 
being for a variety of purposes, chiefly to help their 
friends and benefactors by suppressing or abetting the 
suppression of the exploited sections of our popula- 
tion, rural and urban, and partly to silence critics 
and political opponents. Misuse of the police un- 
doubtedly reached its peak during Emergency, but 
that was neither the beginning nor the end. If the 
policemen and officers — with a few honourable ex- 


ceptions — have gradually gained the feeling that 


they can do anything and get away with it, it is 
because of the patronage they have systematically 
received from high places in return for services 
rendered. 

When there is widespread horror and shock over 
brutalities perpetrated by policemen, the Government 
reacts with all-too-familiar gestures, and even these 
are not always prompt. Now, after Bhagalpur, we. 
hear about proper “‘training’’ for the policemen to 
make them humane, and the Prime Minister informs 
the Inspectors-General that the police are a major 
line of contact between the Government and the 
people. That the people in general are scared of this 
“line of contact” and prefer, if possible, to keep as 
far away from it as possible, shows how realistic 
those who rule this land of ours are. That is, unless 


by “people” they mean categories other than those 
the average citizen would think of. And then, what is 
the “line”? that the authorities lay down for the 
police, though not in black and white? 

Even while addressing the Inspectors-General, the 
Prime Minister gave the impression of treating at par 
heinous crimes like murder and maiming and dacoity 


on the one hand? and popular agitations based on- 


genuine grievances and peacefully conducted, on the 
other. She chose in her wisdom to decry popular 
agitations as an attempt to undermine Government’s 
legitimacy through extra-constitutional action and to 
declare that these posed “a major challenge to us”. 
Do the I-Gs have to be told separately after this that 
it is their job to crush all agitations, right or wrong, 
violent Or non-violent? She talked, again, about 
attempts to “whip up trade union trouble”. Can that 
not be taken as a hint to the police on whose side 
they should be when workers agitate to secure their 
Tights? 

' Itis not surprising that nothing was said about 
politicians’ interference with the police at various 
levels. It has become a habit to use the police to 
solve any local problem, and even the Army is not 
left alone to concentrate on its legitimate tasks. If 
policemen in many places have been taking the law 
into their own hands, it is chiefly because they are 
sure of the backing of the political bosses. It is a pity 
that the Prime Minister did not deal with this aspect. 
On the contrary, Home Minister Zail Singh has 
made an ominous remark in the Rajya Sabha — 
that no one found indulging in anti-social acti- 
vity would be spared under the 
National Security Act — which 
must be read with his denial in the 
same speech that he had ever said 
that “politicians would not be 
. detained under the National Secu- 
rity Ordinance”. And ‘“‘anti-socia} 
activity” is quite an elastic term. 
Neither the Prime Minister nor 
the Home Minister nor any State 
Government has so far taken 
effective steps to punish rich crimi- 
nals in city or countryside, or to 
protect the - vulnerable sections 
against criminal or economic or 
any other kind of organised on- 
slaught. They are all in the game 
whose name is maintaining the 
status quo by any means. 

It is agreed onall hands that 
the police operate under difficult 
conditions and that reform is 
necessary to improve their condi- 
tions of service. It is conceded 
that the police force must become 
the bulwark of the people and the 
protector of their democratic rights 
as citizens of free India. Till now 
they. have been protectors of 
the rich few against the poor 
many, of the politicians in power 
against their opponents. The 
policeman is not clear how far he 
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can go in dealing with different kinds of social tensi 
ons or in dealing even with criminals. He has been 
brought up to believe that he can do anything so- 
long as he can produce results satisfactory to the 
bosses — his own officers, politicians in power or 
close to those in power, the owners of property who 
are the patrons and benefactors of all these categories. 
The signals that keep coming from above do not give 
room for him to think or act otherwise. To the mass 
of our people, these signals are far from reassuring. 

Talk of reform is meaningless unless our rulers and 
elected bodies are clear about who are to be protect- 
ed against whom and what. If it is not at once made 
clear that the police force will be on the side of the 
weak and the helpless, that it will cease to be the 
plaything of power-wielders and the well-to-do. that 
crossing the limits of propriety in handling criminals 
or “suspects” or others will invite swift and condien 
punishment, the police will not change their ways. 
Itis the elected politician who will have to reform 
himself first, who must demonstrate by his behaviour 
that he does not expect the police to protect him and 
his friends against the common people. 

The shameful tradition of setting the police against 
the people has to end if change is to be real. If it 
continues, official lawlessness can only get worse, 
tempting in the'long run a major revolt by the people 
whose proverbial patience surely has a limit. 

Do our rulers realise this elementary and inesca- 
pable truth? 
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wishes its readers all the best in 1981 
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Need 
for a 


Perspective 


EAUTIFUL words were spoken 

at the meeting of the North- 
eastern Council on December 22, 
the venue this time having been 
shifted to Delhi. The Prime Mini- 
ster talked of “the open-window 
policy” — “our willingness over 
the centuries to assimilate all that 
is good everywhere else”. In the 
prevailing climate of regionalism, 
such homilies sound good parti- 
cularly when they are delivered 
at yule-tide. 

But fine words, butter no 
parsnips. -Fhe handling of the 
North-east — of which Assam is 
the touchstone — has so far been 
erratic, to say the least. Precious 
months have been squandered. 
What Indira Gandhi has said 
now could have carried some 
weight in the early weeks” of her 
assumption of office in January. 
Since then much water has flowed 
down the Brahmaputra. 

It is good to have at least 
woken up now to the needs of the 
North-east: the extension of 
Droad-gauge railway system; 
power development programme; 
pulp and paper factories; intensive 
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exploitation of coal reserves; 
direct air link; and a new bridge 
over the Brahmaputra. What 
prevented the Centre from an- 
nouncing these ten months ago, 
during Parliament’s Budget session? 

All these are good as far as 
they go. But they don’t go far 
enough. The raising of the Sixth 
Plan allocations for the region 
from the previous total of Rs 315 
crores to Rs 340 crores still falls 
short of the demand of the North- 
eastern Council for Rs 445 crores. 
Is this the moment for the Centre 
tobe stingy in regard to sucha 
sensitive region? 

More importantly, the entire 
outlook still prevailing at the 
Centre is to dole out bounties — 
a sort of largesse — not to make 
a forthright offer that the ‘ North- 
east is to eke out its own destiny 
through its own planning body. 
The Prime Minister has talked 
about a “Committee of Ministers” 
and another “high-power com- 
mittee headed by the Cabinet 
secretary’, all trying to look after 
the welfare of the region, but all, 
be it noted, are Delhi-based 
exercises with very little impact 
on the public opinion of the 
region. A sort of vested interest 


-has grown in the Home Ministry 


not to part with power and 
patronage. 

The Centre has to realise that 
the days of welfare outlook are 
gone: it is time the people of the 
region concerned are made to 
feel that they themselves are 
working out their development 
perspective within the framework 
of the Indian Union. If the sense 
of belonging has to be instilled in 
the North-east, the so-called 
Seven Sisters are not to be treated 
as minors with the Centre playing 
guardian. 

This is urgently called for so 
that a political base friendly to the 
Centre may emerge in Assam and 
the entire North-east. At the 
moment, a state of confrontation 
persists, for which the Centre is as 
much responsible as the agitators. 
It is true that the agitators are 


now taking up untenable postures; 


for instance, their latest prescrip- 
tion that the so-called foreigners 
are to be transhipped to the newly- 
found disputed islands in the delta 


- of South Bengal has a touch of 


impudence: itis the Centre’s pre- 


rogative under the Constitution 
to decide who should be given 
citizenship and where they are to 
be settled. 

But miscalculations seem to dog 
the steps of the Centre. The deci- 
sion to install the -Taimur Minis- 
try was on the °assumption that 
the Assam agitation has passed 
its climax and the staying power 
of the agitators is on the wane. 
This assessment of the Centre — 
which has misled quite a few 
others — has been falsified by 
subsequent developments. The 
massive response to the agitators’ 
protest call against police repres- 
sion has eroded the ground under 
the feet of the newly-born Con- 
gress-I Ministry, and it will not 
be surprising if Assam has once 
again to lapse back into Presi- 
dent’s Rule. Repeated police re- 
pression has only engendered 
bitterness. The iron has entered 
the soul of the people of Assam. 
In this way, the Centre is only 
playing into the hands of the 
agitators. 

It needs to be reiterated that 
the Centre can hardly handle such 
critical situations with a hand- 
to-mouth approach. A bold pers- 
pective for the North-east has to 
be held out and on that basis 
alone can the Centre expect any 
response to any positive measure 
the Prime Minister may have in 
mind. The present mess-up can 
continue only at the cost of 
national interests. It is only to be 
hoped that at the next round of 
talks with the agitation leaders — 
which hopefully has been offered 
without conditions — a well- 
thought-out approach on the part 
of the Centre will be discernible. 


N.C. 
December 24 





COUNT-DOWN ? 


“It is not the fault of some 
members, Itis the fault of all the 
members and itis most unfortunate 
that members do not know how to 
use the time allotted...It is not only 
the misfortune of the House but also 
of the country... Members are lacking 
in the art of utilising time. If the 
country goes down it will be at the 
hands of our representatives.’ 


Chairman Hidayatullah in Rajya 
Sabha, December 15, 1980. 
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Prices and 
Platitudes 


[Ts country is blessed with a 
Finance Minister whose never- 
say-die attitude remains unaffec- 
ted by whatever happens around 
him. Venkataraman began his 
innings at the Centre with elo- 
quent denunciation of the Dark 
Age of the Janata and with a pro- 
mise to set everything right in the 
economy. And then he offered a 
Budget which offered nothing to 
the masses and a lot of relief to 
the sections that matter to those 
in authority. 

Today nobody seems to have a 
good word for this goody-goody 
‘man whose intentions are honour- 
able even if his performance 
may not have been impressive, 
with the economy continuing to 
stagnate, with industrial produc- 
tion not registering the increase 
he had planned, and above all, 
with the prices of-essential com- 
modities continuing to rise ignor- 
ing the deadlines set by him and 
despite the occasional ‘“‘plateaux”’ 
which made him jubilant. 

Even as recently as December 
22 Venkataraman told the Lok 
Sabha that wholesale prices had 
remained stationary for two whole 
weeks and that the price situation 
had stabilised. He was however 
good enough to add that the 
“stability?” he was seeing in the 
wholesale price index was not 
“adequately”? reflected in retail 
prices. He was being quite logical, 
then, when he declared he could 
face the economic experts — dıs- 
cussion at that level being always 
fairly airy and jargonised — but 
was not quite equal to facing the 
irritated housewife; possibly be- 
~ cause the latter does not compre- 
. hend the subtle nuances of econo- 
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mics and is concerned only with 


what she has to pay for the neces- ' 


saries of life, which is an ascend- 
ing curve on paper and which 
means less and less goods for 
more and more money which in 
turn does not become increasingly 
available in white or black except 
to a small fraction of the popu- 
lation. 

But it would be wrong to 
conclude that Venkataraman is 
daunted, for, says he, the Govern- 
ment is trying to ease the situation 
by streamlining the public distri- 


bution system; hasn’t he imported. 


edible oils unmindful of internal 
potential or expending of foreign 
exchange reserves? This public 
distribution system and its stream- 
lining have been long with us; the 
vital difference now is that it is 
Venkataraman, no less a person, 
who is giving us the assurance. 
So it is unbecoming of the Oppor 
sition to talk of his stewardship 
of the Finance Ministry having 
led to ‘“‘spiralling prices, mount- 
ting unemployment’ and growing 
poverty.” Haven’t we been told 
often enough by Establishment 
experts, and even by the Prime 
Minister herself, that much of all 
this is global in nature? In any 
case the Minister himself said not 
long ago in Madras, according to 
one report, that we must learn to 
live with shortages for quite a 
while yet, though he removed any 
misunderstanding by saying in 
Kanpur early this month that the 
economy is in much better shape 
than 1s being made out. 

In its July-September review, 
the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research noted that 
there had been “no firm indica- 
tion” of a reversal in the declining 
trend of the overall index of in- 
dustrial production. It also said 
ominously that. “the overall price 
trend in 1980-81 may very well 
turn out to be no better than what 
it was in 1979-80”? and that “at 
any rate it is overly optimistic to 
expect the price curve to be a 
plateau in the remaining months 
of 1980-81.” This amounts to say- 
ing that Congress-I rule offers 
nothing better than what the 
Janata-Lok Dal rule provided for. 
Have our rulers taken note of the 
blasphemy? 

The hike in the procurement 
prices of kharif foodgrains and 


increase in issue prices, as also 
the policy-based pushing up of 
sugar prices, will no doubt affect 
all prices, say some experts. Even 
at the recent AICC session the 
emphasis, it has been noted, was 
on maintaining the Janata plateau, 
though this was not the precise 
way it was put. The indications, 
however, are that there is little 
scope even for holding the price 
line at the present inflated level. 

On what is Venkataraman’s 
optimism based? One really cannot 
make out from his many pro- 
nouncements. If there is any well- 
thought-out plan to restore econo- 
mic stability within a reasonable 
period, it must be a closely guard- 
ed secret. Whether prices can be 
held in check by the present Gov- 
ernment with its moth-eaten poli- 
cies, offered with new dressing, is 
a question that answers itself. 
Does Venkataraman have a pric- 
ing policy different from the tradi- 
tional one whose effect we all know 
only too well? 

In the prevailing circumstances 
it is pointless to talk of a prices- 
and-incomes policy, or of social 
justice oriented economic growth, 
or about those left out of all rec- 
koning — the massive numbers 
who are unemployed or are below 
the poverty line. After all the last- 
mentioned -have been put into 
official statistics, and they 
shouldn’t really keep on asking 
for more. 

So, as the New Year nears, let 
us celebrate the health of the ris- 
ing price curve, for all curves are 
desirable. : 

Observer 
December 24 


Courteous Makwana 


New Delhi, Dec. 22(PTI): The 
Minister of State for Home Affairs, 
Mr Yogendra Makwana, today in 
‘the Rajya Sabha described as a 
“courtesy cal’. and “routine intel- 
ligence duty’’ the enquiries by an 
intelligence officer about Mr A. G. 
Kulkarni, Congress-U member, in 
his home town of Sangli in Maha- 
rashtra recently....It was a routine 
ccintelligenee duty? to establish 
rapport with polticians and others. 


The Chairman said that ‘courtesy 
call’ by the police had a different 
meaning in police parlance. 


Hindustan Times, December 23, 1980 


Reflections 
on 
Iraq-Iran War 


BAREN RAY 


HE three-month old war that is being bitterly 

fought out between Iraq and Iran across the wide 
estuary of the Shatt al Arab has hardly shown any 
sign of an early abatement. The war has been 
variously described as between two oil giants, bet- 
ween two Islamic countries, and between two radical 
regimes both active in the non-aligned movement. 
It has been described as the struggle for the leader- 
ship of the Gulf whose strategic importance is 
measured, above all, in terms of the net quantum. of 
petroleum it supplies. 

The great majority of the Western and other news 
media have sought to give the impression that in 
this apparently mutually-destructive conflict between 
Muslim neighbours, the so-called super powers — 
especially the USA and its allies — are merely neu- 
tral observers without any special axe to grind. In 
this, it is to be noted, there isa well-maintained 
forgetfulness about the extraordinary American mili- 
‘tary build-up that has been taking place in and 
around the Gulf ever since the Iranian Revolution 
and more particularly following the taking of the 
hostages last year. But already in these three months 
sufficient information has come our way that one 
can discern a process of polarisation that has been 
in the making for quite some time. 

The Baathist leadership in Iraq had been against 
the prospects of the Jranian Revolution since long. 
-Already many months before the Shah had to flee 
the country, as the popular upsurge was mounting in 
Iran, the Iraqi Baathists were extremely worried and 
uneasy about the possibility of the revolution 
materialising. After the success of the people’s revo- 
lution under the Khomeini leadership, it did not 
take long for the hostility of the Iraqi Baathists to- 
wards the new reality in Iran to come out into the 
open. Most commentators about the region under- 
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line the supposedly Shiite aspect of the Islamic revo- 
lution in Iran and then, pointing out that the 
majority of the population in Iraq also belong to the 
Shii faith while the ruling Baathists are Sunni, they 
conclue that it is the Baathists’ fear of the spread of 
the Shiite upsurge from Iran into Iraq which is 
reason of their antipathy and hostility towards the 
Iranian Revolution. Bat if the Shi’ls constituting 
nearly 60 per cent of the population in Iraq is 
really the reason for that country’s vulnerability vis- 
a-vis the call of the Iranian Revolution, why then 
has the latter aroused the same anxiety and hostility 
among the rulers in many other countries in the 
Gulf as well as further afield in other Islamic coun- 
tries where there is no such large proportion of Shi’is 
in their population? 


Phe unique feature of the Iranian Revolution is 
not that it is Shi’ite but that it has beena genuine 
people’s revolution with an unprecedentedly broad 
base ever to have taken place anywhere in the entire 
Islamic world stretching from south-west Asia to 
North Africa. Because of a combination of historical 
circumstances, such a broadbased people’s revolution 
against the diabolic tyranny of the Shah and the 
domination of US neo-colonialism was largely led 
by the clergy, the most immediate reason being that 
all the other democratic radical forces in society had 
been decimated by the savage repression of SAVAK. 
Inspite of the many egalitarian principles of Islam 
and its lofty call to fight against tyranny and injus- 
tice, historically the Muslim clergy in Islamic coun- 
tries have often stood too closely allied with the 
political power and inter-twined with the social 
hierarchy. Even under conditions of colonial or semi- 
colonial rule, the Muslim clergy stood very closely 
allied to the feudal hierarchy or the tribal chief- 
taincy or the social oligarchy whatever its form. 

In Iran, the Shi’i religious order, for different 
reasons too long to be narrated here, had already 
acquired a tradition of being comparatively indepen- 
dent of the government or the political authority and 
maintained a vast aufonomous organisation. But 
more importantly, during the last two decades as the 
corruption of the Shah’s regime and the suffering of 
the people under it increased all over the country, 
this vast mass of mullahs and their assistants 
{numbering almost a quarter of a million) went 
through the hard grinding of doing service to the 
people under very difficult and often clandestine 
conditions. 

The sécond aspect is the class basis of the great 
majority of these Muslim clergymen (all coming from 
poor peasant backgrounds) as well as the fact that all 
through the widespread clergy-led mass movement, it 
was the poor whether in the village, or those uproot- 
ed from villages and filling the ever-growing slums. in 
the urban centres or the city workers, who participat- 
edin the brave confrontations against the Shah’s 
forces while making countless but unforgettable 
sacrifices. 

The unique difference of the Iranian Revolution 
from political developments in other Muslim coun- 
tries is its mass democratic character quite apart from 
whatever progressive measures it may or may not 
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have been able to take upto now. In the rest of the 
Islamic world all the radical progressive regimes 
came to power 4s a result of action by small minority 
elite groups — generally from the army — but even 
after establishing themselves and introducing reforms 
for the benefit of the people; they did -not invite the 
masses themselves to actively exercise their initiative, 
to participate in the political processes as it were. 
This is true even about Nasserite Egypt excepting 


some notable moments like the spontaneous mass - 


demonstrations when Nasser offered to resign after 
the 1967 defeat.) In Iran, on the contrary, in the 
period of the final weeks or months of mass uprisings 
and violent confrontations with the SAVAK and the 


Army to throw the Shah out and ever since, it is the 


people who were and have remained at the centre of 
the stage. Political freedom of the masses and mass 
participation in politics have been a consistent and 
continuing feature of the present-day Iranian scene. 

It will therefore be no exaggeration to say that the 
Jranian Revolution makes other Islamic regimes feel 
uneasy or hostile towards it to the extent that they 
are conservative or allied with the imperialist powers 
or in some way basically opposed to any massive 
groundswell within their population and not because 
of its being Shi’ite.or being so pronouncedly religious 


in character. In fact in the entire Islamic world over 


this vast “South-west -Asia-cum-North Africa region 


all the regimes whether conservative or claiming to be . 


radical to a greater or lesser extent, all speak in the 
language of Islam and claim that their various state 
measures are in fulfilment of the ideals of Islam. 
What is distinctive in the Iranian case is, first, its 
mass character, and secondly, inspite of the” great 
preponderence of the clergy, its plurality. The political 
coexistence of different political forces, specially 
radical and Leftist, together with the force of the 
clergy is the most significant aspect of the Iranian 
situation. The freedom, exercised by the various 
Leftist-radical elements in Iran is incomparatively 
greater than that in any other Islamic country. 


True there is a battle for hegemony and some 


sections of the clergy may be too ignorant, too in- 
tolerant and unaware of many aspects of the inter- 
national scene, but upto now they have shown that 
their heart is in the right place: they have been con- 
sistently anti-imperialist and remained wedded to the 
interests of the poor. Having fought against the power 
of the Shah for‘over twenty years while he. was the 
very embodiment and concentration of all evil in 
Iran, the clergy have had no chance or occasion to be 
allied to any other exploitative class or section in 
society while they remain an extremely activist, vast 
and well-knié group with extraordinary grass-roots 
connection with the people. If one were to give an 
Indian parallel, the clergy led by Khomeini is per- 
haps analogous to the very patriotic Sanyasi Rebellion 
immortalised in Bankimchandra Chatterjee’s Ananda- 
matth. The question here is not whether the novel is 
historically accurate, it might well have been highly 
romanticised: What: is suggested is that the patriotism 
and the devotion to the service of the people of the 
Iranian. mullah is very similar and analogous to the 
Bengali sanyasis in Bankim’s description, both inspir- 
ed religious idealism. For that matter, there have 
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` been other examples too, that of the lower rungs of 


the Catholic priests in Italy in the struggle against 
Fascism during the War and in so many countries in 
Latin America under Fascist dictatorship today. 


"Fue question will naturally be asked, how and why 

` the Baathist regime in Iraq — which in the past 
had been considered radical and Leftist — allows its 
differences with and anxieties about the Iranian Revo- 
lution to escalate to the point of organising aggres- 
sion against the neighbouring Islamic Republic. Here 
again one has to recall the developments taking place 
inside Iraq for the last several years. It is not infre- 
quently that political regimes vaguely nomenclatured 
“nationalist” in the absence of any better term, under 
ambitious middle-class leadership without any specific 
ideological commitments swing from one end of 
Leftist radicalism to the other extreme of Rightwing 
chauvinism. In the absence either of. commitment to 
any scientific ideology or of political plurality which 
could act as some kind of an internal shock absorber, 
such swings are often quite likely. In the case of the 
present Baathist leadership of Iraq, it is an example 
of totally unbridled ambition and thirst for power not 
tempered by any internal political force. Instead of 
building any popular political base, the Baathist 
leadership has always relied on force, on the army 
and the internal security apparatus. 

In the beginning, out of political necessity they 
formed an alliance with the Communists, the Kurdish 
minority, Arab nationalists (Nasserites) and other 
political forces. Very Soon, all there were ruthlessly 
suppressed till the repression was directed against the 
majority within the Baath Party itself culminating in 
the elimination of President Bakr and the formali- 
sation of what was already a long time in the making, 
namely concentration of all power in the hands of 
Saddam Hussein and members of his Takriti faction. 
No doubt in all this, their control over fabulous 
quantities of liquid cash, the petro-dollars now cur- 
rently running at 35 billion dollars a year, has been 
the principal factor in fuelling their ambition, remov- 
ing all restraints either of political morality or even 
of common sense. 

Let us recall the developments in Iraq-Iran relations 
during the last year or more. After the consolidation 
of the Revolution in Iran and the general Shi'ite 


‘euphoria, severe repression was let loose on the majo- 


rity Shiite population in Iraq. All respected Shi’i 
personalities, not only political but religious and 
cultural figures, men held in high honour in society 
were arrested or forced to flee the country. The Iraqi 
authorities also tried their best to instigate the Kur- 
dish minority in Iran to take to arms against the new 
revolutionary government. To this Khomeini replied 
by characterising Saddam Hussein’s regime as blas- 
phemous and anti-Islam and calling upon all Muslims 


(and not only Shi’is) to rise and topple Saddam 


Hussein from power. This battle of words and propa- 
ganda by radio interspersed with intermittant border 
skirmishes have been going on since many months. 
But on September 17, 1979, came the Iraqi declara- 
tion unilaterally renouncing the 1975 agreement on 
the Shatt-al-Arab and some minor border questions. 
This agreement had been signed by Saddam Hussein 
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personally, then Vice-President, and the former Shah 
. in Algiers. Roo 
` argument with much sympathy. that the Treaty had 
. been a humiliation for Iraq and that Iraq had con- 
cluded this Treaty with the Shah because it had no 
‘other’ option at. that time as the Shab (in collabora- 
' tion- with the CIA and also Israel) was aiding the 
Kurdish rebellion inside Iraq. The question here iS 
“not the merits of the Treaty or the rightness of the 
` border between the two countries. The question is, 
“ean existing frontiers or bilateral agreements between 
“wo countries be suddenly. renounced unilaterally by 
“one side on grounds that that country had been forced 
“òn ‘it in the’ past at its period of weakness. It is with 
“this same spurious argument that China had made 
“huge border claims against so many countries in its 
“neighbourhood and actually invaded India in 1962 
Vand. ‘Vietnam in 1979. The same was the professed 
“argument of Somalia in its invasion of Ogaden 
*äpainst Ethiopia. It is also not true that in 1975, 
“Only five years ago, Iraq was really so weak vis-a-vis 
“the almighty Shah. The ‘fact is that the Baathist 
“‘Jeadership was ready to. sign. a treaty of con- 
‘ venience with the evil Shah but is not agreeable today 
“to go through the normal politico-diplomatic civilised 
‘method of solving by negotiation a dispute with the 
‘popular revolutionary regime in Jran. 
It is now known that before actually Jaunching its 
aggression the Iraqi leadership. had informed most-of 
the reactionary Arab States in the Gulf particularly 
‘Saudi Arabia. Since then the majority of the conser- 
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“vative Arab States have come out in open or indirect 
~ support of Iraq. . However, the member states of the 
-Steadfastness Front — Algeria, Syria, Libya, Demo- 
“cratic , Yemen and the PLO — do not support Iraq 
“but sympathise with Iran. It is reported that Saddam 
‘Hussein embarked on his adventure on the basis of 
‘@écksureness of his military leaders that Iran would 
“be ‘defeated in four or five days and that the Kho- 
“meini leadership would then fall. There was wide- 
‘Spread ‘expectation that Jran’s military equipment 
‘would be found severely wanting for lack of spare 
“parts and its armed forces in a state of great demor- 
glisation as a result of earlier purges. In fact both 
“assumptions have been proved wrong and from all 
‘eports so far, it would seem that the Iraqi invasion 
“has ‘perhaps accelerated the process of national soli- 
darityin Iran. Do : 
'* The minimum the Western powers had wished out 
of the conflict was that Iran, a major thorn in the 
. fesh for them of late, would be severely punished and 
is ‘a result, the Khomeini leadership would collapse. 
“In ‘this the Iraqi Baathists, the Arab conservative 
‘governments and the Western-powers, above all the 
USA, all had a common objective. in decapitating the 
greatest people’s revolution in recent years. Within 
{lie first couple of days of the escalation of the war, 
fân charged that the USA which alone had full 
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Knowledge of the Iranian radar system must have 


assed on vital information to the Iraqis. But later- 
te U SA sent several’ of its super-sophisticated, 


ve ‘planes (Airborne Warning and Controlling 
ystem) to Saudi Arabia purportedly to defend the 
Gulf oilfields. These advanced radar command planes 


$ 


`` The Western -news media are dittoing the Traqi - 


‘would be able to monitor: the entire Gulf area 


would be in a position to vitally tilt- thẹ mil 
balance in favour of one combatant against the < 
just by passing the information even ifthe USA 
not actually do anything else by itself. It should b 
called that the USA had played precisely such a 
in favour of Israel during the 1973 Arab-Israeli v 

In addition, however, the USA has organised 


_sending of a’ multinational Western naval flee 


guard the Gulf region. They had hoped that in 
present confusion and under provocation, the: [ra 
Government will seek to close the Strait of Hol 
which would then give them the excuse to inter 
in the name of guaranteeing continued oil sup] 
But the Iranian leadership has not got into that: 
Not that the USA does dot have more than. eni 
of its own naval forces in and around: the Gulf 
the call for a multinational naval force- has 
made in order. to muster greater political san 
behind its intended gunboat activity. It is-of 
highest political importance that India as a leg 
non-aligned power and as a close friend of both 
and Iraq has promptly opposed this move. 1 
country two-thirds of whose total oil, imports < 
from Iraq and Iran, India is as interested as any í 
country in maintaining the continued flow of oil | 
the Gulf, but rightly. India has exposed that - this 
called multinational Western armada, will achieve 
very reverse of its declared objective. 

As the war rages how does one sum up the re 
of its hundred days- so far? Not only Iranian defi 
have not broken down, there is significant pol: 
consolidation in addition to the very effective mil 
response. The, Kurdish minority in Iran which 


been waging war against the central government 


now ordered a ceasefire. The Iraqi invasion-has 
only .been blunted, Iraq has suffered very se 
damages deep inside the country foo in oil ins 
tions and at other vital economic targets. Th 
pipe line to Turkey was damaged by internal -sab 
and the Kurdish minority in.Iraq have restarted. 
armed struggle. The danger of the escalation ol 
war as a result of direct or indirect US interventi 
indeed very great. But the ‘forces are not toc 
evenly balanced. Soviet military power in the 
even though much less than the US build-up is n 
theless more than the minimum necessary as a ¢ 
rent force. ty 

The peace efforts of the Islamic countries have 
an utter fiasco. Calling for a ceasefire at a time 
the invading force was being successfully -re 
inside the victim’s territory. was most ill-concetve 
say the least. In any case, the chances of any 
emerging out of the ‘mediation’ by Pak Pres 
Zia ul-Haq, one of the principal allies of US imj 
lism in the area in a conflict involving preser 
Iran, was less than zero to begin with. 

About Iraq, the least one can say, is that bl 
by its own ambition and arrogance, the Ba 
leadérship had been fooled into getting som 
élse’s chestnuts out of the fire and has now ; 
own hand burnt in the -process. But unfortw 
for the world it has also caused immense har 
both the peoples of Iraq and Iran and has br 
the world near the brink of new dangers, (1 
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<erala’s” 
Economic 
Sompulsions 


<.M.. MANI 


fr is recognised on all hands that the prices of agri- 
cultural commodities have not gone up commensur 


rate with the increase in cost of cultivation. The 


commodities affected most are, paddy, tapioca and 
ginger.- Since these crops have proved to be unprofit- 
able farmers are turning away from cultivation. The 
position of cash crops is not any better. 

At a time when farmers are groaning under the 
impact of increased cost of cultivations, the Govern- 
ment India, in the Approach document to the Sixth 


Plan has suggested that, the subsidies enjoyed by the . 


farmers are to be stopped. If this is to happen, the 


farmers Will be drawn into an acute economic crisis.’ 


This raises a’ big question mark before economic 
experts. While Government employees and organised 
labour was compensated by wage increase to counter- 
balance ‘the rise in the cost of living, should not the 


DR ee aE a 
The author is the Minister of Finance in the Left | 
Democratic Ministry in Kerala. 
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farmers constituting a productive sector of the coii- 
munity faced with the spectre of an economic crash, 
be lent a helping hand? 

While the cost of cultivation has increased beyond 
all means, and at a time when the commodities the 
farmer produces do not get a price commensurate 
with the cost of production, it is the responsibility of , 
the Government to protect him. This is also essential 
for the growth of agricultural economy. Just because 
the farmers are unorganised they cannot be denied, 
the rights and privileges of the organised sector: We 
must not forget they form the majority of the popu-, 
lation. The farmers are also subjected to the increase 
in the cost of living. In addition to the increased cost 
of living the fact is that they have also to bear the 
burden of increased cost of production. As a result, 
these self-employed people do not enjoy or get any 
value for their efforts. 

If one examines the parity index, this will be 
evident. Even if the price of a commodity has margi- 
nally increased compared to last year, the steep rise 
in price of essential commodities, will make this 
marginal price rise ineffective. This is because of the 
difference in prices of the commodities the farmer 
sells and the commodities that he buys. In 1979 when 
the selling price increased by 5, the price index of 
the commodities farmers, have to buy increased by 
29. Similarly, while the increase in the cost of living 
Index was 23, the index of agricultural production 
was 37: 

What is the way out to help the small farmers who 
are in a deep economic crisis? There is only one way 
out: Just as the organised sector has the opportunity 
of getting benefits in accordance with the change in 
the cost of living, the Government should introduce 
a system to determine the increase in the cost of 
cultivation and since the agricultural prices are not 
increasing in-keeping with the cost of living and cost 
of cultivation, it is only just and fair, that farmers 
also get protection or financial assistance. 

Since the farmers form a big majority of the popu- 
lation, it is not feasible to give them monetary help. 
on per-capita basis, as in the case of Government 
employees and organised workers. But instead it 
would be possible to give them relief by way of price 


- protection and subsidies. While the cost of inputs 
‘has gone up, any attempt to stop agricultural subsi- 


dies will be suicidal. 
One other suggestion that may be considered is 
that small farmers who are put to financial strain, on 


„account of the increase in cost of living and the 


increase in cost of cultivation, may be given morato- 


‘rium in the repayment of loans taken from the 
Government and financial institutions. 


LONG with the side by side development of the 
agricultural economy and the industrial economy, 


‘it ig also essential that the employment opportunities 
‘should be increased: The unemployment situation 
' should be tackled through proper planning. If the 
‘employment opportunities are suitably rationalised, it 


will benefit a larger number of people. 
When the cost of living index is escalating due to 


-hiké in the price of essential commodities, Govern- 
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tient employees and employees in the organised sector 
are given DA,based on cost of living index or on 
‘mutually settled terms or on the recommendatidn of 
the wage committees. . 

The ‘financial benefits granted to these employees 
cannot be opposed even though they form only cne- 
fifth of the population. Itis only the duty of any 
progressive Government that people with fixed income 
‘and subjected to economic strains due to rise in the 
cost of living should be given relief. 

Overtime is a dangerous trend noticed all over 
India and particularly in Kerala. The generally accep- 
ted norm of working time is eight hours and six days 
a week. Working hours beyond that should be com- 
pensated by overtime wage only in an extraordinary 
situation and should be exercised very discriminately. 
The overtime system of employment is economically 
advantageous to the employer and émployee. The 
employee is happy that he gets more wages by work- 
ing over-time. Instead of taking more people on emp- 
loyment, to give overtime to the existing workers, 
is also beneficial to the employer. We should not 
ignore the social consequences of this action. This 
practice denies the employment : opportunity to a 
large number of people in a country where so many 
ate waiting for employment, and therefore must not 
we encouraged. 

According to a sample survey of the overtime 
paid by the public undertakings in Kerala, it has been 
revealed that they have paid 5 to 10 per cent of the 

wages as overtime. If they had utilised these extra 
wages,’ it could have created 5.6 per cent more emp- 
loyment opportunities. Just as in the public’ sector, 
practice of overtime payment is getting popular in the 


private sector also. It is high time that this tendency - 


is curbed. 
’ In certain Western countries, employees, employers 
and the Government have been thinking of rational- 
jsing the.employment opportunities. For this they 
think of reducing the working days in a week, declar- 
ing more holidays, reducing overtime wages, reducing 
the retirement age, increasing the period of education 
and training. lf the productivity can be linked to 
wages, certain Western countries have proved that 
even if the working days are reduced, it will not affect 
production. eh 
` The privileges now enjoyed by labour are ac- 
quired after prolonged struggle. For personal gain, 
if employers and employees are resorting to unrestric- 
ted overtime practice it will amount to the exploita- 
tion of ‘the unemployed. This exploitation will have 
to be put an end to. Overtime may be necessary in 
certain extraordinary circumstances, it should not be 
an end in itself. At the same time by creating emp- 
loyment opportunities by restricting overtime alone it 
will not be possible to solve the unemployment 
problem. af . 
While unemployment is a matter of primary con- 
cermin Kerala, the State is also in the forefront of 
industrial potential; while there are some vested 
interests exaggerating industrial unrest in Kerala, 
compared to other States in India, the labour front 
in Kerala is calm. a So 
Industrial peace is the forerunner of industrialis- 
ation. A social discipline is necessary for rapid indus- 
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trialisation. This discipline is necessary in all facet 


of production: The employer and employee are th» 
two important factors of production. Good rela 
tions and understanding between them create the 
necessary industrial climate. l 

If the employer is willing to accept the role of tht 
employee in production and protect his legitimate 
rights, and if the employee also accepts the position 
that success of the industrial concern is also in their 
own interest, it will be possible’ to create anew 
climate which has not so far been there. The emp- 
loyers should come forward to enforce the labour 
laws and the employees should be ready to accept 
their duties. It should be possible to find a sciution 
to the industrial dispute before it is out of control, 
by mutual discussions and co-operation. 

The pressure tactics and other methods resorted tc 
by the local labour who were employed at the post: 
erection stage of an industry and- casual labour whc 
are required for the preliminary work, the demanc 
that all of them should be permanently absorbed 
by the factory, should not in anyway be allowed tc 
affect industrial production. 

Trade union rivalry should not be allowed to dis- 
ropt the industrial front. Likewise, wild-cat strike 
which disrupts public life should not be encouraged. 
All the rights of the labour should be protected. 
Labour legislation should be enforced. Effective steps 
should be taken to maintain industrial discipline. 
There should be a guideline for employer-and: 
employee relations with the mutual co-operation ol 
both sides. 

If all trade unions, employers and Governmen' 
could apply their active attention on the above 
suggestion, the result will ‘be that we can declare s 
holiday for strikes and lock-out and agitations. CO 





WHERE IS THE MONEY ? 


We are not collecting taxes from the public And 
75 per cent of the money we have has been used to pay 
the salaries of Government employees. So, when we 
want todo good for the people, there is no money. 
Something has to be done about this and the solution is 
not easy, I will give you an example. We have collect- 
ed over Rs 200-300 crores for the Health Department, 
but Rs 210 to Rs 250 crores have been used for the 

~| salaries, Where is the money?..., 


The Centre's allocation io the South for tourism is 
like sending a pichire postcard to children. Tamil Nadu 
is, infact, much richer in terms of culture than many 
other States and yet this is not even known to other 
Indians, If Indians themselves do not know anything 
about the South, what will the foreigners know? 


` —M.G. Ramachandran, Chief Minister of Tamil 
Nadu, in interview to New Delhi (December, 
8-21, 1980) a eae 
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World Bank — 
and o 
Our Agriculture 


t 


t- 
B.N. GHOSH- 


THe World Bank’s total aid to India by the end. of 


1979 was 9 billion dollars, the highest given to | 


any member country. It is believed that the Bank is 
earnestly working to develop Indian agriculture. Agri- 
culture, in general, constitutes the major share of the 


Bank’s lending in different years as shown in Table I. - 


Indian agriculture has also received an increased 
share of the Bank’s lending. The importance of the 
Bank in Indian agriculture will be clear from the 
following data. Seven out of the twelve projects fund- 
ed by the Bank in 1971-72 were for India’s agricul- 
tural development. The same pattern of lending was 
repeated in 1972-73 when the Bank gave only one 
loan during the year and ten credits were given by the 
IDA. In 1973-74, the IDA and the Bank gave totally 
eight credits out of which four were directly related 
to agriculture. In 1974-75, the Bank sanctioned two 
loans amounting to 209 million dollars and the IDA 
sanctioned ten‘ credits amounting to 631.1 million 
‘dollars for irrigation, livestock and fertiliser. In 1975- 


76, India received three loans and eight credits from. 


the Bank and the IDA (totalling 894 million dollars), 
and eight of these eleven investment items were meant 
for agricultural and rural development. The World 
Bank’s Annual report spelt out the Bank’s strategy in 
respect ‘of Indian agriculture. In 1976-77, out of 
thirteen loans/credits of 750 million dollars, a very 
large share went to agricultural and rural develop- 
ment. IDA lending aims at improving agricultural 
yields by supplying credit for research planning, ex- 
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tension services, ground-water development and seed 
production. The Bank also sanctioned concessionary 
loan for irrigation development in Andhra Pradesh in 
1975-76. In 1977-78, out of the total sanctioned 
amount of 1,281.5 million dollars, the Bank sroup 
invested a large share in agricultural development. 

The Bank wanted to implement its programmes 
and philosophy of development for the LDCs in the 
field of agricultural and rural development. The focus 
of interest has been shifted noticeably from industrial 
to agricultural development in recent years. This is 
evident in its lending priorities which show that loans 
to agriculture have been increasing over the years (see 
Table IJ). The share of agriculture in the Bank’s 
lending has increased from 6 per cent in 1948-60 to 
more than 25 per cent in 1979. 

A large sum of money was granted to India by the 
World Bank Group for the development of agricul- 
ture, particularly fertiliser, irrigation projects, credit, 
seed, pesticides, machinery, marketing, teaching and 
research. The IDA provided soft credit. In fact, the 
Bank was very much concerned about agricultural 
development of India? The Government of India 
invited the Ford Foundation to comment on the per- 
formance of Indian agriculture and offer suggestions 
for its satisfactory growth. One of the major recom- 
mendations of the team was that India must develop 
her fertiliser industry on a top priority basis for a 
satisfactory rate of growth of agricultural produc- 
tion.2, The Pearson Commission also appreciated the 
role of foreign: aid and the importance of the deve- 
lopment of fertiliser industry.’ 

The World Bank’s interest in our agricultural deve- 
lopment cannot be said to be apolitical. The Bank 
wanted to penetrate the socio-economic life of India 
to widen its scope of activities in relating world capi- 
talism with India, and in involving State Govern- 
ments, dominant local groups and rich farmers in 
pursuing such a policy. The Bank understands quite 
clearly that capitalism in a vast country like india 
cannot progress properly unless the gigantic primary 
sector is developed. In fact, the capitalist mode of 
development and technologically poor and traditional 
agriculture do not go hand in hand. By helping to 
develop agriculture, the Bank could strengthen its 
operational base. But this real motive was camou- 
flaged by the statement that agriculture and rural 
development would help the eradication of the 
poverty of millions of people and then strengthen the 
bases of economies in the Third World.4 

In. the sixties, the international oil companies 
showed extraordinary eagerness to invest in the ferti- 
liser industry in developing countries. The oil com- 
panies, the World Bank and its affiliates and the 
Consortium countries had ulterior motives and had 
some good opportunities for developing the fertiliser 
industry in India. Firstly, investment in fertiliser in 
India is highly profitable. Both the price and the 
demand for fertiliser were increasing at a rapid pace, 
and the industry has immense potentiality of develop- 
ment in the world. For instance, in 1961-62 a ton of 
ammonium sulphate cost farmers 376 dollars in India, 
whereas it is 278 dollars in Japan and 240 dollars in 
Thailand.’ ` 

Secondly, the Green Revolution necessitated 
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increased consumption of fertilisers, and the Indian 
private sector was showing increasing interest in the 
development of this industry. During the Third and 
Fourth Plans, the Government of India directed the 
public, private and foreign sectors to collaborate to 
produce fertiliser for our agriculture. In 1966-67, 42 
industries were exempted from the licensing provision 
to increase the production of fertiliser, either by estab- 
lishing new units or by substantially expanding the 
old‘ones. The import.of fertiliser also had to be dras- 
tically raised. 

A number of changes brought about in quick suc- 
cession in the Indian economy and polity made it diffi- 
cult to defy foreign pressure in the field of agricultural 
development. In the sixties, India experienced two 
successive droughts, a crisis in planning, change in 
political leadership — as well as devaluation and 
advice to change the agricultural strategy from the 
World Bank and the Ford Foundation. India was 
pressurised to adopt new technology in agriculture, 
for that would make her eligible for foreign aid. In- 
vestment of capital by donor countries in Indian 
agriculture stimulated capitalist development and 
integration of India in the world capitalist system’. 

The Green Revolution was lurching forward, ferti- 
liser targets revised sharply upward and the demand 
for’ it pushed well ahead of even ‘the rapidly expand- 
ing: supply. The production of fertiliser became a 
high priority for both the Government of India and 


Table I 


SHARE OF AGRICULTURE IN BANK’S TOTAL 
LENDING** 


ey 


Year Bank's total Lending in 
Lending Agriculture 
tt 
1976 4,977.1 1,209.2 - 
1977 5,759.3 1,637.8 
6,097.7 1,929.0 


1978 


**Lending excludes IDA lending, 
Source: World Bank, Annual Report 1978, p 17, 
Table II 
WORLD BANK LENDING TO LDCs 


(in million dollars) 





1963 1964-68 1969-73 

Agriculture 456 621 2,589 
Education > 5 157 726 
DFC 206 483 1,224. 
Industry 550 118 598 
Non-project 173 455 715 
Population ` — — 66 
Power 1,834 1,461 2,245 
Telecommunications 47 152 695 
Tourism — — 80 
Transportation 2,038 1,466 3,257 
Urbanisation — — 52 
Water supply 11 119 589 
Technical assistance — _— 14 

Total 5,321 5,030 12,849 


Source: World Bank Annual Report 1972-73, p 17. 
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(in million dollars) 





_ Of Bank resources. 


the aid-givers during the sixties8; and foreign invest- 
ment in ‘the fertiliser industry was welcomed by the 
Government of India.. World Bank pressure in favour 
of fertiliser development was exercised through its 
grants and loans and through its influence over the 
Aid India Consortium. The Bank (and the IDA) 
provided 443 million dollars for expansion of the 
fertiliser industry. India also received five IDA cre- 
dits of nearly 230 million dollars for part of her ferti- 
liser industry. For the construction of a ‘fertiliser 
factory at Phulpur, the Bank sanctioned a loan of 
109 million dollars. The IFC involved Birlas and 
foreign companies in setting up of a fertiliser plant. 
For improving the efficiency of ten fertiliser plant, 
an IDA credit of 105 million dollars was given to the 
Goverment of India. 

The USA and the Ford Foundation were greatly 
interested in starting and American-Indian Consor- 
tium for fertiliser in 1965. Though India was not 
interested in it, she could not speak out plainly lest 
she be debarred from getting foreign aid.9 India 
apparently had to accommodate the demands of the 
foreign investors. . 

The Bank explicitly recognised the importance of 
supporting the agricultural credit institutions for in- 
creasing agricultural production.10 The new techno-- 
logy was mostly credit-intensive. The credit compo- 
nent of the Bank contribution increased from nearly 
20 per cent of the total lending to agriculture in 
1948-63 to 56 per cent in 1969-73. The Bank’s aim 
was to strengthen viable agricultural credit instity- 
tions, and in this process it involved the State Gov- 
eraments and big farmers and other influential local 
groups. The IDA and the World Bank: financed the 
development of some of our agricultural universities 
on the model of American land-grant agricultural 
universities. Soft loan on highly concessionary terms | 
aroused keen competition among the States to avail 
This ensured for. the Bank the 
kind of commanding position essential for making 
its policy operationally effective. 

The Bank’s commitments to agriculture totalled 
468 million dollars during 1948-63 but rose to 2590 
million “dollars in 1968-73. A total IDA credit of 
320 million dollars was advanced to some of the 
Indian States — Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, 
Haryana, Karnataka, MP, Maharashtra, Punjab, 
Tamil Nadu and UP. The Bank’s project ap- 
praisal of 1969-73 envisaged that its credit opera- 
tions had benefited 9 lakh small farmers 12 The Bank 
could now successfully mobilise grass-roots support 
for its role. It could officially and unofficially fish out. 
the inside story of the Indian economy and its fun- 
ctioning, once a national political base for the Bank’s 
operation had been created through the extension of 
rural credit facilities. The real] relationship between 
the IBRD and India became one of creditor-debtor, 
with the former in a position to dictate terms at an 
opportune moment. . 

New technology was imported when the interna- 
tional oil companies were willing to invest in ferti- 
liser production in India, foreign aid-givers and the 
Indian capitalist class were willing to collaborate and 


‘the Bank agreed to act as Intermediary. But what is. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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BRANDT REPORT —I 


Economics 
of 
Dependence 


GEORGE KALMAR 


Brandt -— but every member of the Commission is a 
respected public figure and though the document is 
referred to as the Brandt Report it in fact reflects a 
collective position. Former Swedish Prime Minister 
Olaf Palme, former British Prime Minister Edward 


`. Heath, Adam Malik of Indonesia, Amir H. Jamal 


from Tanzania, L.K. Jha, former Governor of the 
Reserye Bank of India, Eduardo Frei of Chile, Shri- 
dat Ramphal of Guyana took part in the work of the 
Commission. There were no members from the 
Socialist countries; only one`Yugoslav economist was 
asked to take on the job of Director of the Secreta- 
riat. The Commission visited various regions of the 
world, it held meetings in Africa and in Asia, some 
of its members visited Beijing. Willy Brandt met 
President Carter prior to the commencement of the 
work, and held discussions with Leonid Brezhnev in 
May 1978. Brandt has visited a number of Socialist 
countries, including Hungary. 

The report has stirred up quite a cloud of dust. It 
is being quoted, debated, ‘agreed to, criticised. The 
Times of London reviewed it in a three-part series. 
The International Herald-Tribune contested its basic 
assumption that the gap between the developed and 
the developing world is growing. The American paper 
makes reference to a limited-circulation publication 
of the World Bank and states that the per capita 
income in. the poor countries has grown by 30 per 
cent in the past eight years. With this statement the 
daily questions the sense of the Brandt study. The 
Herald- Tribune arrives at this interesting conclusion 
by including the houses built by the peasants for 
themselves as well as the clothes they made for their 
own use in the total value produced. The Guardian of 
London rejects the borderline of the “North? and of 
the “South”, saying that the Brandt Commission only 


- | offers an accord between the “‘elite’? in both North 


“We are aware that this report is being published 


.ata time when rich countries are deeply worried 

-by the prospects of prolonged ‘recession’ and the 
diminishing stability of international relations.... But 
we believe that it is precisely in this time of crisis 
that basic world issues must be faced and bold initia- 
tives. taken.” 


"HESE are the highly charged words of Willy Brandt; 
thus begins his introduction summarising the re- 
sults of two years’ work. The title: “North-South—A 
Programme for Survival”. The “Brandt Commission” 
“is a body independent of governments and institu- 
tions which came to life in September, 1977, on the 
initiative of the World Bank, with the task “to study 
the grave global issues arising from the economic and 
social dispdrities of the world community” and “‘to 
suggest ways of promoting adequate solutions to the 
„problems involved in development and in attacking 
: absolute povėrty”.- ` 
Not only the chairman -of the Commission — Willy 
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and South and in neither place will the poor benefit. 

“North” and “South” in the Brandt Report are 
not political terms — ‘the classification is imprecise 
and uncertain even as social categories. But the ex- 
pressions “Third World” and “‘developing world”’ are 
not more precise either. The Brandt Report under- 
stands “South” to mean the developing world which 
incorporates at least three-fourths of the population 
of the world, in actuality the former colonies; and the 
“North” is made up of the industrialised developed 
capitalist countries. The Report often states that one 
or another of its observations also applies to the 
Socialist countries, which — in the words of the 
Report — “‘do not want to be lumped together with 
the West or to be contrasted to the Southin a divi- 
sion which they see as the consequence of colonial 
history.” The proposals put forward to solve world 
problems are, however, “global”; the Brandt Com- 
mission respects the reservations of the Socialist coun- 
tries, but wishes to make them interested in the 
venture. | . 

Brandt says: Let us take the given world. In this 
world there are the very poor, the miserable, there 
are the rich, there are the transnational companies, 
there is socialism which exerts its effects — let’s take 
these as they exist. Willy Brandt is right in remin- 
ding us of the fact that those who asked him to 


_ assume the chairmanship of the North-South Com- 
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mission had referred to’ the role iè had played:in 
the formation of “Ostpolitik”, the’ realisation of 
detente. He wants to utilise the conclusions of those 
‘ times, the experience of “realistic cooperation instéad’ 
of dangerous confrontation” today, when he wishes 
_to see accommodation based on concessions instead 
of. confrontation ‘threatening destruction. “...This 
Report deals with peace. Waris often thought of 
in terms of military ` conflict or even annihilation. 
But there is a:growing awareness that an equal dan- 
ger may „be chaos — as a result of mass hunger, 
- economic disaster, environmental catastrophes, and 
terrorism.” 
' But does the parallel stand? Countries with differ- 
ing social systems may agree and have agreed to 
avoid clash by keeping to the norms of international 
conduct. But what kind of norms can those be made 
to adhere to who have no food, no clothes, no home? 
What kind of agreements can the masses who are 
rightly embittered — and embittered to the limit — 
be made to honour? 

“There is no reasonable alternative to a policy of 
reducing tensions”, states Brandt in the introduction 
- to his Report. Truly the only alternative to confron- 
tation among states is the easing of. tensions. There 
is no “‘solution’: one must accept the fact that, 
regardless of whether one likes his neighbour or not, 
both of them must have a place in the sun. Social 
tension, economic dependency does not call for 
easing, for detente, but demands solution. 

This also follows from the logic of the Report. 
“In the North, the average person can expect to live 
for more than séventy years; he or she will rarely be 
hungry and will be educated at ‘least up to secondary 
level. In the countries of the South the great majority 
of people have a life expectancy closer to fifty years; 
in the poorest countries one out of every four children 
dies -before the age of five.” And the Report also 
states what up to now only Marxist economists and 
the bourgeois Left have professed and accepted: 
“Behind these fundamental differences lies the fun- 
. damental inequality of economic strength. It is not 
just that the North is so much richer than the 
South. Most patents and new technology are the 
property of multinational corporations of the North, 
-which conduct a large share of world investment 

‘and world trade in raw materials and manufactures. 
. Because of this economic power Northern. countries 
dominate the international economic’ system ~- its 
rules and regulations and its international institutions 
of trade, money and finance. Some developing coun- 
tries have swum, against this tide, taking the opport- 
unities which exist and overcoming many obstacles; 
but most of them find the currents! too strong for 
them.” ; 

The root of the problem: economic dependency. 
This is the diagnosis provided by Brandt, and in his 
` recommendations he lays emphasis. on its decrease. 

His basic assumption: North and South are 
mutually dependent. He attempts to convince the 
North that:it is in its vital interest to overcome the 
backwardness in the South. The industrial production 
of the North, he argues, is being savéd from even: 
_ greater recession by producing industrial goods for 

the sonn Every twentieth: worker in the United 
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States works for the “Third World”. The exports of 
the Common Market to the developing countries. has 
grown by 20 per cent from 1976 to 1977, and even in 
1975 when shipment to the United States and other 
developed countries fell'off by 20 per cent, exports to 
the-““Third World” grew by 25 per cent. The Com- 
mission passionately argues against protectionism, 
the defence of the domestic product, which could be 
purchased in developing countries in the same quality 
but at a lower cost, and urges industrial .countries to 
look at industrialisin g developing countries as :new 
trade partners rather than as competitors. 

Herein lies the second point of the Report’ Make 
the South capable of standing in its own feet, of being 
solvent and capable of conducting its economy. The 
solution: Massive transfer — the relocation of a 
sizable chunk of financial resources to the developing 
world. This would increase their imports which in 
turn would give a new impulse to world trade and 
developed industrial countries. 

According to the economic reporter of the London 
Times the alarm of the Brandt Commission is under- 
standable. The doubling of oil prices since 1978: has 
raised the oil bill of oil-importing Third World 
countries from 30 billion dollars in 1978 to 58 billion 
dollars. Parallel with this, every per cent drop in the 
economic growth of the countries of the North elimi- 
nates 2 billion dollars of export possibilities for the 
Third World. According to non-official reports, the 
total aggregate deficit of the Third World (excluding 
oil-exporters) will reach 63 billion dollars. :This 
should be compared with 43 billion dollars in 1979 
and 6 billion dollars in 1973. By 1990 this amount is 
likely to rise to 85 billion dollars. The developing 
countries will have no choice but to hold back their 
imports and to hold back their rate of growth. _ 

This is why the Brandt Commission sounds the 
alarm, writes (with a bit of malice) the British Con- 
servative daily and gives the warning that -Northern 
Europe, North America and Japan have an: idle 
capacity (measured in annual production’ values) of 
200-400 billion dollars and there are 18 million un- 
employed. The Brandt Commission proposes that by 
1985, 50-60 billion dollars be transferred annually 
through official channels into the developing world. 
How large is this sum? In 1978 the Third World 
received 80 billion dollars, including private invest- 
ments, With the. additional 50-60 billion dollars, the 
North could climb out of-recession -and the South 
could start down the road of development. 

If-one narrows the Brandt strategy’ down to this 
— as does the London Times —it is in: harmony 
with the visions of the World Bank. Brandt quotes 
a director of the International Monetary Fund who 
at the UNCTAD in Manila ‘in ,1979 spoke of the 
paradox whereby industrial countries — of which the 
majority do not fully utilise their: own production 
capacities — are reluctant to increase financial aid to 
poor countries. This happens despite the fact that the 


- aid could lead to an iticrease of demand i in the world 


and could contribute to an upsurge in production and 
revival of world trade, E l 
But by doing so, what dóes it solve? 
(To be continued) 
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Policy Framework 


for 
Indian Agriculture 


I.G. PATEL’. 


OOKING back at the past twenty-five years or so, 
the overwhelming impression I have is that of a 
growing consensus On so: many questions surrounding 
Indian agriculture which were once matters of con- 
derable debate and controversy. 

But it is precisely when economic propositions 
reach the status, of conventional wisdom that they 
should be subject to the closest scrutiny, for it is then 
that they become most prone to over-simplification 
and to application without due caution or qualifica- 


tion. That is why it may not be inappropriate here. 
to review briefly such well-worn questions as the. 


priority for agriculture in the over-all strategy of 
development, the scope for planning in agriculture, 
the policies of price support, procurement, public 
distribution and taxation as they relate to agriculture 
and their relevance in the present context of sectional 
and other pressures which have created a general 
climate of inflationary. expectations. In the latter 
part of the lecture, I will have something to say on 
the dangers of complacency on the food front and 
the difficulties of reconciling growth with equity in 
Indian agriculture over the years to come. 

As far as priority for agriculture is. concerned, it 
may still be a matter for some debate, whether agri- 
culture was neglected in the second or subsequent 
Plan periods or whether the pendulum has swung a 
little too far the other way in recent years. But I 
think it would now be generally agreed that it is not 
very meaningful to speak of any one single sector — 
whether agriculture or industry—as intrinsically more 
important than another. Both are and will remain 
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important and mutually inter-dependent in India for 
as long as we need to foresee. And, since development 
seldom proceeds in a well-balanced manner, there 
will always be need at any given time to give higher 
priority to some specific area of agriculture or of in- 
dustry in the sense of correcting an existing or emer- 
ging tmbalance. But higher priority at one time or 
another for some specific products is not the same 
thing as greater importance for the sector as a whole 
as a feature of long-term strategy. 

And yet, is there not a danger that having reached 
a generally valid consensus, we might tend to over- 
look some fundamental differences between agricul- 
ture and the rest of the productive sectors? Should 
we not at least examine whether some of the dif- 
ferences — even though of degree and not of kind — 
may be significant over a fairly long period, of say 
a decade or two? Posing such questions might at 
least clarify some issues in economic policy. 

It would, I think, be correct to say that most eco- 
nomists have underlined the relative importance of 


--industrialisation in the process of development for 


what are preceived to be two rather basic phenomena: 
one, that the law of diminishing returns applies with 
particular force to agriculture and second, that the 
demand for agricultural products, particularly food- 
grains, has ‘generally an income elasticity of less than 
unity. But I suspect most economists would now 
agree that there is no significant difference between 
agriculture and industry as far as the severity of the 
law of diminishing returns is concerned. The bril- 
liant success of agronomic research and the even 
greater promise of biological research in general has 
destroyed once and for all any belief in the greater 
amenability of industrial processes to scientific and 
technological innovation; and thanks to the oil shock 
and the general attention to limits of growth, there 
is little inclination nowadays to argue that relative 
to agriculture industry is less deeply rooted in the 
soil. 

By the same token, however, there should be little 
inclination now to repeat the argument — which 
many distinguished economists advanced in the early 
fifties and mid-fifties — that agricultural development 
should be given greater importance because agricul- 
ture was a “bargain” or “basement”? sector where a 
little investment would lead to a lot more production, 
either because the scope for catching up on known 
technology was believed to be particularly great or 
because it was somehow felt that the capital-output 
ratio was more favourable. For a poor country 
where savings are difficult and meagre, it naturally 
makes sense — other things being equal — to give 
greater importance to sectors which require less 
capital per unit of output. 

But today, apart from knowing that other things 
are seldom equal, we know that agricultural develop- 
ment too cannot be achieved on the cheap. Even the 
direct capital requirements of agriculture are sub- 
stantial when we add up the costs of providing irriga- 
tion, new seeds, fertilisers and insecticides — not to 
mention the cost of creating and maintaining up-to- 
date sophisticated establishments for scientific and 
technological research and for training and extension. 
And we must add to this agriculture’s share in the 
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need for an adequate economic infrastructure includ- 
ing power generation and transmission and transport 
and storage facilities. As far as the celebrated law 
of dinishing returns is concerned, therefore, we can 
only ruefully conclude that after a certain rudimen- 
tary stage of development, it holds the scales blindly 
even as. between agriculture and industry. 

But I do not think the same thing can be said 
about the famous Engels’ law, embodying the empiri- 
cal observation that a progressively smaller proportion 
of additional income tends to be spent on food and 
similar items as per capita income rises. This ts so 
despite the fact that agriculture and allied activities 
include such things as rearing of silkworms and catch- 
ing of lobsters or growing of grapes and mushrooms, 
as also the fact that even potatoes and onions and 
rice can be exchanged through export for goods with 
a higher income elasticity and a more constricted, 
domestic availability. Here, over the broad range 
_and the long pull, and with all possible qualifications, 
industry does hold the advantage. And thisis nota 
trite observation for policy-makers to remember in 
the political and intellectual context where priority 
given or importance assigned is judged erroneously 
but almost invariably in terms of relative amounts or 
shares in total investment rather than in terms of 
attention or investment in relation to actual or : poten- 
tial needs. Nor is it any longer a mere theoretical 
possibility that given the increasing awareness of their 
political power based on their numbers, one group or 
another of the farming community may succeed in 
foisting on the community sustained over-production 
of what it traditionally produces. 

It can, of course, be argued that the income-elasti- 
city. of aggregate demand for agricultural products 
will rise — and with that the relative need for mvest- 
ment in agriculture — if there is a reduction in the 
existing rather glaring inequalities: in incomes and 


wealth in the country: Nor can there be two opinions. 


on the paramount need for reducing inequalities. But 
aslong as income-distribution remains what it is, 
there is no sense in piling up waste on top of inequity 
by unrealistic notions about the importance of agri- 
culture.. 

This same reminder is, I think, necessary also in 
relation to the argument that we should give the 
highest priority to agricultural production since the 

highest priority should be given to the satisfaction of 
` the basic needs of the poorest people and since food 
and clothing form the bulk of these basic needs. An 
actual transfer of relative incomes in favour of the 
poor should precede — or at least accompany — any 
. such priority. A mere shift in the nature of goods 
produced does nothing to alter the distribution of 
incomes in the desired direction. While this may 
appear obvious, Iam afraid, much of the talk of 
banning the production of this and encouraging the 
production of that ‘overlooks this simple fact. The 
grain of truth in this line of reasoning perhaps is only 
this: if resources are not enough to meet all demands, 
at least the basic needs as felt in the market should be 
fully met; and this is likely to involve a certain 
priority in production for many agricultural products. 


But even this seemingly sensible proposition overlooks - 


the real culprit, namely, the relative share of the 
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purchasing power left undisturbed in the hands of the 
tich. , 

In actual practice, perhaps, investment in agricul- 
ture in India has tended to be inadequate ex. post, if 
not ex ante, for the simple reason that we have gene-, . 
tally achieved much less in terms of per capita 
growth than we have set out to do. If ex ante we ` 
paid just enough heed to Engels’ law and assigned to 
agriculture an appropriate share in total investment,’ 
we were bound to end up ex post by neglecting agri- 
culture because what may be an adequate share for 
agriculture in total investment at one level of real 


per capita income is obviously an inadequate share at 


a lower level of per capita income. Maybe this is 
why agriculture came to be neglected in reality in the 
earlier-years — although this was not implicit or in- . 
tended in the plans adopted. And maybe, agriculture. 
does not get neglected now because of two compen-. 
sating phenomena: devoting more attention to agri- 
culture ex ante than what ts strictly warranted, but 
things coming out right in the event because of the 
application of Engels” law as achivement continues 
to fall short of targets in all departments. , 

There is another group of arguments which seeks 
to establish the intrinsic primacy of agriculture on the 
basis of the historical reality that most countries start 
with agriculture as an established fact whereas indus- 
trialisation is only an aspiration. At this initial 
Stage, it is axiomatic that the sinews of industrial 
growth must come from some prior development in 
agriculture not only to provide the raw materials and 
the savings required to:set up, factories and to keep. 
them going, but also to provide the manpower and 
the food to keep them working. There are, of course,. 
more sophisticated versions of this truism as to why 
agricultural improvement is a pre-condition for indus- 
tralisation and for general economic development: 
But once we give up this construct of the very early | 
or initial period which is long past in India, this line ` 
of reasoning can be equally turned around so that it 
would be as true to say that progress in industry is a 
precondition for agricultural advance. . 

Per contra, it is also interesting to recall that ther 
ace not many people who advocate today what was 
once a very fashionable theory, namely, the inevitabi- 
lity and, indeed, the essentiality of a scissors effect on . 
agriculture or of the squeezing out of resources from ` 
agriculture through adverse terms of trade for this 
established sector so as to promote development in 
the new sector of industry. There may be contro- 
versies still about whether or not the terms of trade 
have turned against agriculture in ‚recent years in 
India, But hardly anyone argues that they should as, 
a matter of policy turn against agriculture. If, any- ’ 
thing, the anxiety is the other way about — and 
tightly so — that we should not be’ mesmerised into 
allowing agriculture to become a net drag on the rest 
of the economy out of some mistaken notion of its 
overall absolute primacy. ; 

This apart, I am inclined to think that arguments 
about the relative shares of agriculture and industry - 
in total investment in India are in any case spurious. 
This is for the simple reason: that the bulk of the 
investment in agriculture and a sizeable part of it in 
industry which take place in private hands are diffi- 
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éult to estimate, and evén more to predict or regulate. 
Neat little tables of savings and investment in differ- 
ent sectors of the economy as presented in our plans 
thus conceal more than they reveal. 

I offen wonder if it would not be better for us to 
give up the pretence of detailed and comprehensive 
planning with estimates sector by sector of entities 


such as savings — generated and absorbed — of in- _ 


vestment; employment, income creation and the like, 
and whether we should not give up also the habit of 
prescribing detailed targets for production within each 
sector. Would it not be better to recognise instead 
that all that we can in reality plan is the very sizeable 
public investment? Should we not then devote much 
more attention to careful preparation, appraisal and 
selection of projects for such investment, to its better 
management and higher productivity, and to the 
strictest discipline in financing the public (as well as 
the private) sector by mobilising the genuine savings 
of society rather than by using artificial props except 
those implicit in the state’s sovereign power to tax? 
For the rest, given the large and somewhat unorga- 
nised and rather unpredictable private sector that we 
have, we should rely on appropriate changes in eco- 
nomic policy to correct from time to time such 
imbalances or weaknesses as may come in View. 
Separating the realm of economic planning and the 
domain of economic policy would not only avoid 
useless controversies and eliminate much spurious 
accuracy from our midst; it can also eliminate much 
misdirected and counter-productive effort and thus 
help improve the general performance of the 
economy. 

As far as agricultural planning or planned invest~ 
ment in agriculture is concerned, it should be enough 
for our Plans to focus on public investment in major 
and medium irrigation, research extension and deve- 
lopment of new seeds and on the production of ferti- 
lisers and plant protection materials. For the rest, 
policies such as those relating to pricing, Government 
stocks, exports, imports, credit and excise duties 
should be deployed from time to time in such a way 
as to influence private effort and investment in the 
direction indicated by emerging shortages or imbal- 
ances. In short, what we need is less pretentious plan- 
ning in overall aggregative terms combined witha 
more active use of policy instruments and a more 
business-like approach to investments which inevit- 
ably have to be in the public domain or which we 
have chosen as a matter of social policy to put in the 
public domain. 


Nozopy talks these days of the typical Indian peas- 
ant bemg conservative and reluctant to change his 
farming habits, or of the backward-sloping supply 
curve for agricultural commodities so beloved of a 
certain schoo! of economists only a short while ago. 
There is of course, talk still of such things being 
valid in.eastefn UP or Bihar or Bengal or Madhya 
Pradesh. But even these areas, given adequate effort, 
are already demonstrating that they are not imper- 
vious to the winds of change or immune from the 
craving for wordly goods. What this means is that 
as long as better technologies are available and are 
convincingly shown to be better, and as long as the 
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necessary infrastructure that can be provided only 
socially and not individually is provided, we can 
leave the rest to a suitable framework of economic 
policies which can provide the incentives and dis- 
incentives required from time to time and ensure that 
the overall availability of savings and their flow to 
different sectors in proportion to genuine investment 
requirements are not inhibited. There is, of course, 
an important proviso to all this in that a stage may 
well be reached when the optimum absorption of 
available technologies might require basic structural 
changes which go well beyond the exercise of econo- 
mic policy as ordinarily understood. 

Apart from the provision of infrastructure in the 
form of major and medium irrigation, research and 
extension facilities, and ensuring supplies of fertilisers 
and other inputs, the two policy instruments which 
we have used increasingly and about the desirability 
if not the success of which there is hardly any contro- 
versy these days, are the provision of institutional 
credit for agriculture and guaranteed minimum or 
support prices for agricultural products. About the 
need for providing adequate institutional credit for 
agriculture, there has perhaps never been any real 
controversy, at least after the publication of the 
report of the All-India Rural Credit Survey Com- 
mittee in the early fifties. And although this is a sub- 
ject of direct and primary concern to me in my 
present official capacity, I do not wish to say much 
about it on this occasion. But I would like to dwell 
for a moment on guaranteed minimum or support 
prices for agricultural commodities which have now 
become a part of accepted policy. 

I cannot help recalling that in the late fifties and 
early sixties, there was considerable resistance in 
India to suggestions for price support for agriculture. 
This resistance stemmed mainly from the apprehen- 
sion that the political bargaining power of farmers 
based on their numerical strength would be used 
sooner or later in a democracy to shift incomes 
unduly in, their favour. Where agriculture accounts 
for a large part of national income, it is hardly 
possible for the rest of the economy to subsidise it 
through higher and higher support or procurement 
prices. It was, therefore, feared that agricultural 
support prices would quickly become a major engine 


‘of inflation which in turn would soon have a debili- 


tating effect on the entire growth process. Perhaps 
unconsciously Indian peasantry was compared, by 
those who had misgivings about price support poli- 
cies, with trade unionists in the UK. Their fears 
appeared reasonable at a time of shortages of food 
production without any notable technological 
improvement in sight when Government often had 
to think of compulsory levy rather than assured 
support, and when it was quite clear that a policy of 
support prices would be followed only asymmetrically 
in the sense that Government would be asked to buy 
in surplus years without any obligation even on the 
big farmers to sell at predetermined prices in a deficit 
year. 

Looking back, I have no hesitation in saying that 
the policy of agricultural support prices was adopted 
în India not a day too soon, and that it has yielded 
rich dividends to the country. Successive chairmen of 
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the Agricultural Prices Commissién has shown rez 
markable clarity of thought, insight into larger eco+ 
nomic dimensions and, perhaps most important, 
courage to resist populist pressures. I am also inclined 
to agree that we need not insist on new technological 
possibilities always being clearly in sight before a 
price support policy is adopted, although it is still 
necessary to caution that too big a relative increase in 
the support price of a commodity in short supply such 
as pulses or oilseeds may be counter-productive 
unless a significantly improved technique requiring 
additional inputs is at hand. 1 would, in any case, 
agree that price support need not be applied symmet- 
rically in order to be rational for the simple reason. 
that when it comes to basic necessities it should be 
our endeavour at least on an average to produce 
enough to meet demand so that levy at a predeter- 
mined price which is hardly feasible politically does 
not become necessary either. If a shortage does never- 
theless appear, it is better to,meet it through imports 
or through dual pricing and modest supplies at rea- 
sonable prices through a public distribution system. 

But if such a policy is to be feasible financially 
and otherwise, clearly price support as well as assur- 
en supplies through the public distribution system 
should be confined strictly to a few basic necessities 
like staple foodgrains — and, if we extend the scope 
of the argument beyond agriculture for a moment, to 
limited supplies of sugar or kerosene, I am afraid 
much of the current talk of extending the scope of 
support prices and the public distribution system is 
misplaced in that it focusses on the inclusion of more 
and smore commodities, whereas what needs to be 
extended is the actual coverage of the population in- 
cluding that in the remote rural areas, so that a few 
basic commodities are both acquired and supplied by 
public agencies at reasonable prices throughout the 
country. 

This is not to deny that even in respect of relatively 
less essential items of consumption such as fish, meat, 
milk or fruits and vegetables it may be necessary to 
provide marketing assistance to producers so that they 
get a fair share in the final price paid by consumers. 
But this is essentially a question of encoutaging co- 
operative marketing efforts of farmers or producers by 
provision of credit for storage and marketing and, 
occasionally, perhaps limited purchases by public 
agencies as Well. But this should not be confused with 
unlimited and continuing price support by public 
agencies combined with distribution through similar 
public agencies. Perhaps in our emphasis on produc- 
tion — and that too of basic cereals — we have neg- 
lected the credit and other needs for producing and 
marketing other products produced by equally poor 
people even if such products cannot be regarded as 
part of basic minimum necessities. But a line has to 
be drawn somewhere when it comes to elaborate sup- 
port and distribution arrangements by pubiic agencies 
with public funds and at public risk; and I suggest 
this line be drawn as far as agriculture is concerned 
around commodities in which poor producers as well 
as poor consumers have an.equal interest. 

But by the same token, we must also accept that 
there should be no limitation in general on producers 
earning higher prices and incomes through exports 
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Excépt in the case of the most ésséntial items of cofi: 
sumption which are considered suitable for price sup- 
port as well as for most extensive public distribution. 
If fruits and vegetables, for example, need not be pur- 
chased by state agencies and distributed on the same 
basis as wheat or rice, neither should their exports be 
generally limited, particularly when most producers of 
fruits and vegetables who might benefit by higher ex- 
port prices may be poorer than those who buy these 
items in the domestic market. But I would empha- 
sise, Once again, the importance of cooperative rather 
than state effort in such cases. 

In any event, I think it is time once again to re- 
mind ourselves that,.unless we are extremely careful, 
there is an inherent danger of policies towards agri- 
culture becoming an important engine of inflation and 
a major cause of economic weakness in India. What 
Should be appropriate suppert prices ‘for major and 
basic agricultural commodities at any given time will 
always remaina matter of considerable controversy. 
But one should not overlook the fact that the farming 
community has become much more conscious of its 
political power of late, and that it is not averse to re- 
Sorting to all possible methods to secure benefits for 
itself at the cost of the rest of the community. A 
growing section of urban labour has no need to resist 
the claims of farmers as they are protected by cost of 
living adjustments to their wages. In such a situation, 
in the absence of strong and wise political leadership 
and political awareness and organisation among 
hitherto unorganised consumers, including farm lab- 
our, support prices could serve sectional rather than 
national interests, | ; 

That there are already straws in the wind to indi- 
cate that such apprehensions are not misplaced or 
exaggerated cannot be gainsaid. One possible advant- 
age of price support policies, namely, that such sup- 
port facilitates collection of public dues such as taxes 
and repayment of loans from public agencies, has 
never been realised in regard to major foodgrains, as 
no attempt has even been made to connect the two 
activities. Even where such a connection existed, as 
in the case of schemes for buying cotton or. sugar- 
cane, there are pressures to give it up. The sad story 
of wilful default is well known and unless we are care- 
ful, credit guarantee schemes already initiated and 
crop insurance. schemes which are now actively pro- 
moted will become yet another set of instruments for 
channelling unmerited grants to this vast sector. 

We have agitations even against betterment levies 
and electricity duties. In view of the difficulty of direct 
taxation of agriculture, an attempt was made, in my 
opinion rightly, some years ago to. tax agriculture in- 
directly by taxing inputs such as fertilisers. Within 
only a few yedrs, not only was this attempt‘given up 
but was replaced by heavy subsidisation of such in- 
puts. Fortunately, it is now being realised that agri- 
culture cannot be subsidised beyond a point without 
stultifying the growth of the economy as a whole, and 
that such loss in growth potential is often without any 
corresponding gain in socia] justice. Not that direct 
taxation of agriculture is virtually given up, it is high 
time we gave serious thought to how else agriculture is 
to be taxed and revive at least discussion of why 
inputs primarily used by the not-so-small and poor 
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farmers stich as fertilisers, insecticides and diesel or 
electricity for lift irrigation should not be taxed 
through excises and the like. It is also necessary to 
ask why everyone engaged in agriculture should get 
loans at concessional rates of interest. 

I have no illusion that in a democracy we can wish 
away sectional pressures of one kind or another, or 
that the political leadership — even the wisest and 
the strongest - can always fully withstand such pres- 
sures. But let us not pretend that exempting a vast 
section of producers who account for nearly half of 
our national income from all taxation other than con- 
sumption taxation, does not impair our general deve- 
lopmental effort, or that the damage is not com- 
pounded if this section is subsidised in one form or 
another. Let thé political power of the farmers be 
used instead for ensuring the abolition of subsidies 
where it hurts them, and in insisting upon better tax 
collection all round and on greater efficiency in the 
production and distribution of fertilisers and other 
agricultural inputs. They would be more willing to do 
so the more there is resistance to their being able to 
pass on at will the burdens on them, real or imagined, 
justified or otherwise, and the more insistence there is 
to make them bear their legitimate share in national 
taxation. 

In the area of agricultural support prices, there is 

‘also growing confusion between guaranteeing certain 
minimum prices determined in advance and insisting 
on market support at varying prices which are con- 
sidered reasonable from time to time — including 
within one season itself, depending on market deve- 
lopments. The former is necessary and though it 
carries risks, these can be measured in advance; the 
latter, on the other hand, lends itself to considerable 
abuse and pressures from interested groups. It was 
for this reason that for many years agricultural sup- 
port was provided only by the Centre or by Central 
agencies. Now, in many ways, State Governments 
have also entered the fray; and the attempt to ensure 
that the pricing policy they follow is coordinated with 
national policy is increasingly resented and resisted. 
I am afraid unless it is once again asserted that there 
can be only one national price support policy for 
each commodity, and that the resources which finance 
such price support must revolve and not get locked 
up in the course of implementing inefficient and un- 
wise policies, we will open a, veritable Pandora’s box 
of escalating local pressures resulting in acceleration 
of inflation and drying up of resources for develop- 
ment at the same time. | 

One must also be wary of the argument that sup- 
port or procurement prices must be raised simply 
because the commodity is in short supply. When 
shortages are general rather than an exception, policy- 
induced changes in prices will also tend to be gene- 
ralised. And such generalised increases in support or 
procurement prices do not give higher production; 
they simply breed more inflation. Even the equity 
effects will not necessarily be favourable as a repre- 
sentative producer of farm surpluses may not be 
poorer than a representative purchaser of the com- 
modities in the market. 

A word of caution is also necessary in respect of 
increasing support prices in order to compensate for 
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increases in costs. First of all, estimation of cost of 
cultivation is a somewhat subjective matter, particu- 
larly when much of the labour is that of the farmer 
and his family. Valuing labour implies some view as 
to what standard of living we are trying to guarantee 
through minimum support prices. If the experience 
with labour tribunals is any guide, there is danger — 
which is understandable in a very poor country but 
no less dangerous for that very reason — of pitching 
things a little too high in case of the cost of the 
family’s own labour. 

Secondly, even when it comes to compensating for 
changes in costs, it is generally forgotten that some 
increases in costs should not be compensated. These 
used to be referred to at one time as policy-induced 
changes such as those resulting from increases in 
indirect taxation. It used to be recognised in wage 
awards that such changes would not be compensated 
for, so that even for the poorest strata of workers 
something less than 100 per cent neutralisation was in 
order. I am afraid this consideration has now gone 
by the board, and even the compensating feature of 
progressive direct taxation which kad a bearing in 
this context a! least for much of industrial labour has 
been eroded if not destroyed altogether through 
successive increases in the income-tax exemption 
limit. It has always been a mystery to me how the 
same persons who argue — rightly, in my opmion — 
that a worker in an industry or a bank who earns, 
say, Rs 600 per month belongs to high wage islands, 
are equally vociferous in arguing that the income-tax 
exemption limit should not be, say Rs 6,000 as it 
once was or even Rs 10,000 but much higher. 

In the case of agriculture, even this argument of 
progressive income-tax is irrelevant so that we need 
to consider seriously whether policy-induced changes 
in costs should be reflected at all in support prices. 
I would go a step further and say that we also necd 
to analyse which other cost changes should not be 
officially validated in a generally inflationary environ- 
ment. Itis possible that apart from tax changes, 
other factors, such as a deliberate increase effected in 
the price of a commodity like oil or energy to induce 
economy in its use, should also be classified as policy- 
induced and thus not reckoned or taken into account 
in setting other administered or support prices or in 
adopting compensation formulae. These considera- 
tions apply, of course, not merely to agriculture but 
to all administered prices, including those for indus- 
trial goods or services. But that is all the more reason 


_ why I would urge greater analysis and discussion of 


these problems. 


IT HAVE so far put before you a few reflections on 


policies related to agriculture based on my association 


with the making of economic policy tn general over 
the past twenty-five years or so. Let me turn now to 
a few problems which worry and puzzle me and for 
which I have no clear view or perspective but which, 
in my judgement, have a crucial bearing on the future 
of the Indian economy and society. 

My first concern can perhaps be dismissed briefly. 
Not many of us will forget the anger and humiliation 
that we felt only a few years ago when staggers 
shipments of PL-480 food provided a means of exer- 
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' isin g pressure on us for modifying this or that aspect 
of our national policy. A little latter we had to be 
silent, if not sullen, listeners‘to learned discourses on 
the triage theory and on the inevitability and even 
morality of throwing out of the life-boat first the 
weakest member of the ship-wrecked community. 
The suggestion wasithat since there was likely to be 
a world shortage of: food, the first to be denied food 
aid in times of crises should be those countries > 
like India — which had little or no chance of survi- 
val, and instead save those: who could be saved. I 
must admit that I never had the appetite to read this 
thesis in its original book version and I am quoting 
here merely from my memory or metamorphosis of 
newspaper reports. In a sense, it does not really 
matter what others said or theorised because we al- 
ready knew in our heart of hearts that if it ever came 
to the crunch it ib we and a few other nations which 
have no brothers or cousins among food surplus 
countries who would be left to fend for ourselves. 

Į recall this horrifying part of our recent experience 
because I have an uneasy feeling that we are becom- 
ing a little too complacent in regard to our food sup- 
plies. The fact that output can be increased by 


increasing Inputs does not mean that the law of dimi- 


nishing returns is inoperative, or that it can be kept 
in abeyance for ever. It only means that improve- 
ments in technology can temporarily reduce its rigours 
or even hold it at bay. But the very fact that much 
of the new agricultural technology is energy-intensive 
and particuiarly dependent on exhaustible resources 
in which we are deficient should make us sit up and 
redouble our research efforts so that new frontiers 
more easily within our reach are continuously opened 
up. Maybe this is possible and is already the case to 
some extent. Iam notin a position to judge. But 
I have no doubt that complacency is not in order. 
Indeed, we need once again something like a war- 
effort on the energy front combining measures of 
research, economy and greater supplies put speedily in 
place from all known and available sources. 

It is‘also high time that we stop overloading our 
economy by our current high rates of population 
growth, These must be brought down drastically by 
every possible means short of compulsion. Obvious 
as it is, it bears repetition to say that science is not 
some sort of 'Kamadhenu from which we can procure 
everything at will and without cost. It follows that 
no policy framework for Indian agriculture, or indeed 
for any sector of the Indian economy, can be com- 
plete without réference to the paramount need for 
limiting our numbers. 


My SECOND concern relates to the possibility of 
reconciling growth with social justice in Indian agri- 
culture. What are the conditions to be satisfied if 
` these two objectives are to be harmonised to a 
greater extent than at present? How can these condi- 
tions best be realised? If they cannot, what is the 
second-best mix of objectives and policies we should 
settle for, at least over the next decade or two? I 
know that these questions cannot be. answered with 
assurance, least of all by someone like myself whose 
lack of relevant technical and other knowledge is 
matched only by his lack of commitment to any parti- 
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cular brand of economic ideology. But these Gués 
tions cannot be evaded or dismissed as irrelevam 
either. Allow me, therefore, to analyse a few signifi 
cant aspects of them as I see them. ` 

It is, I think, fair to say that, barring what migh 
have been achieved in the early years after Indepem 
dence through zamindari abolition and tenance 
legislation, policy on agriculture ia India has bee» 
directed almost exclusively towards increasing pro- 
duction with a more or less Jaissez faire attitude 
towards its distributional aspects. Whether yor 
characterise this as deliberate acceptance-ofa polic 
of “‘trickle-down’”’ given the extreme urgency of foox 
self-sufficiency or whether you consider this — as ` 
am inclined to do — as yet another example of tht 
policy of requiring the public sector to provide the 
social and economic infrastruéture and of letting the 
winds of private initiative and opportunity carry the 
seeds of progress wherever they listeth, the fact 
remains that the distribution of benefits has been a 
resultant rather than the primary mover of the deve- 
lopmental process in Indian agriculture. Exceptions. 
of course, can be cited such -as efforts to regulate 
wages for agricultural labour, to provide house sites 
and even land to landless labour, particularly from 
Scheduled Castes, and to meet the credit needs of 
small farmers sometimes at specially concessional 
rates of interest. It is, however, nobody’s contention, 
I think, that these marginal measures have so far 
made any material difference to inequalities in the 
rural areas. Can we be sure then that things could 
be materially different over the next decade or two? 

Consider first the fate of landless labour in rural 
India. It is I think generally agreed that the pro: 
blem of landless labour cannot be solved to any signi- 
ficant extent by distributing surplus lands available 
after existing land reform measures. The possibility 
of introducing and implementing even more drastic 
land reforms — affecting, say, all holdings above 
five or ten acres — must surely be considered remote. 
One cannot be too dogmatic about the possibility of 
absorbing the landless in the rural areas themselves 
in subsidiary activities such as animal husbandry, 
forestry, fisheries and the like. But I am inclined to 
take a less sanguine view in this regard than most 
current observers. Here and there, some of the land- 
less may be settled in subsidiary activities such as 
animal husbandry, poultry-keeping or growing of 
vegetables or mushrooms or social forestry by use of 
land hitherto considered uncultivable. But I doubt if 
these possibilities, taken together with the growth of 
rural industries, can take care over the next decade 
or two of the needs, even at minimal levels, of net 
additions through population increase among the 
ranks of landless labour. : 

I am particularly doubtful about landless labour 
being gainfully employed in so-called rural or tiny 
industries. For one thing, the base of rural and house- 
hold industries is too narrow and has become even 
narrower historically with the passage of time. Accor- 
ding to the 1971 census, only 3.2 per cent of the 
rural work force was engaged in household industries 
and another 2.3 per cent in ‘other than household 
industries’ making a total of 5.5 per cent, as against 
84.8 per cent in agriculture. In 1961, the correspon- 
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ding proportion of rural, work force in industry was 
7.6 per cent. Apart from this historical experience, 
itis somewhat unrealistic to expect that landless 
labour which has few traditional skills in the family 
and even less of a tradition of entrepreneurship would 
easily take to tiny industry. Services, I should think, 
are a more likely alternative. And I would include 
in this construction activity or public works and em- 
ployment guarantee schemes provided — and this is 
a big proviso — there is a more forceful approach 
than at present to find resources for such activity 
through rural taxation. 

In other words, as far as landless labour is concer- 
ned, its escape from grinding poverty will depend 
largely, in my view, on the possibility of employment 
outside the rural areas and on the benefits it can 
derive directly or indirectly from the prosperity of 
agriculture as such in the rural areas. Not even the 
most optimistic assumptions regarding growth over 
the next decade or two postulate that urban employ- 
ment will grow so fast as to prevent the number of 
landless labour in the rural areas from continuing to 
grow at least in absolute terms. 

Can agricultural growth or prosperity per se then 
provide a major source of salvation for landless 
labour?. Here, we encounter the first possible conflict 
or dilemma in the context of growth and equity in 
the Indian countryside. If agricultural growth is to be 
the main or at least an important source of alleviation 
of the distressing condition of landless labour, it mi ght 
be tempting to suggest that such growth had better be 
concentrated on bigger rather than smaller farmers as 
the former are likely to rely more on hired labour at 
least if their attitude to mechanisation is not governed 
unduly by the desire to avoid labour trouble. It is 
not uncommon for the peasants, as they become a 
bit more prosperous, to want to appear socially res- 
pectable by withdrawing first their women-folk and 
then themselves from certain kinds of farm labour, 
while small farmers are not likely to provide similar 
scope for absorption of landless labour. 

At the same time, if agricultural growth depends 
predominantly on bigger farmers and the smaller 
farmers are gradually squeezed out, we get a much 
larger increase in the ranks of landless labour with 
the passage of time and the development of an essen- 
tially capitalistic form of agriculture surrounded by 
an ocean of immiserised rural proletariat surving 
just at the margin of subsistence. From the point of 
view of the families of those who are landless now, 
there thus seems to be very little to choose as bet- 
ween agricultural growth depending primarily on 
larger farmers or alternatively on farmers with rela- 
tively small holdings. Either way, they will remain 
where they are and the plight of their descendants 
will depend on the possibilities of alternative employ- 
ment elsewhere which would be influenced by the rate 
the growth of agriculture (and industry) as a whole 
and not materially by whether it is more or less 
equitably brought about. 

One can perhaps assert that from the point of view 
of landless labour — and presumably all those who 
do not possess and cannot hope to possess any pro- 
ductive asset or capital — what matters is the rate 
of growth of the economy and the general opportunity 
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it offers, and not to any significant extent how this 
tate of growth is shared among owners of small or 
large properties. And even the rate of growth begins 
to matter to the have-nots in property terms only 
When it begins to reach that critical level at which it 
begins to knock against the threshold of labour shor- 
tage. 

Even if we leave aside the fate of landless labour, 
what can we envisage as far as the viability of small 
farmers is concerned which has also a bearin g on 
reconciling growth with equity in the Indian coun- 
tryside? Is it possible for the small farmer for any 
length of time to hold his own against the bigger 
farmer? Expert opinion seems to be divided on this 
point. On the one hand itis often asserted that the 
Green Revolution has benefited only the bigger Jand- 
holders. On the other hand, a number of studies come 
to the comforting conclusion that in terms of per- 
acre productivity, relatively small farms more than 
hold their own vis-a-vis larger farms, Perhaps there 
is no contradiction here, as it is conceivable that the 
technology involved in the Green Revolution js 
scale-neutral and that small farmers have been slower 
in taking to it because of their greater caution based 
on lower ability to assume risks and lack of access to 
water or credit or other inputs. Once these disabilities 
of the small farmer are removed, there may be no 
conflict between Productivity and equity in wericul- 
ture at least so far as land-holders are concerned. 

I have no wish to question the near-term validity 
of this general conclusion. On a priori grounds, it 
stands to reason that the owner of a five-acre farm 
is able to achieve better resulis per-acre than the 
owner of a fifteen or twenty acre farm. If nothing 
else, a farmer with a smaller holding is likely to put 
in more of his and his family’s labour per unit of 
land and also likely to exercise more effective care 
over details such as weeding and the like. 

But one would also be inclined on a Priori grounds 
to warn against drawing unduly comfortable conclu- 
sions from limited analysis of our past experience. 
First of all, what matters is comparison over the 
relevant range. Very large farms of 20 or 30 acres 
or more may not be as efficient as farms of 5 or 10 
acres. But it is difficult to believe that one or two 
acre farms are more productive than 5 or 10 acre 
farms even in per-acre terms when there are SO many 
necessary activities such as sinking a well or land 
levelling, desalination, drainage, etc., which require 
a certain minimum size to be cost-efficient. Even if 
the conclusion is valid over a certain range, we can- 
not simply extrapolate it on to smaller and smaller 
holdings. 

Sooner, rather than later, as land gets sub-divided, 
the conflict between equity and productivity in agri- 
culture is likely to become real as well as obvious, as 
smaller farmers are forced or enticed into selling their 
land to medium farmers. Indeed, even today, there 
are many people who believe that activities like land- 
scaping for preservation of moisture, desalination, 
drainage, etc., - cannot be undertaken beneficially 
except on the basis of relatively large farms, and 
that even private tube-wel] irrigation is not economic 
or cost-effective, as compared to minor or medium 
or major irrigation of a public character. It is difficult 
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to believe that the eternal problem of economies of 
scale at least within certain relevant ranges can for 
ever be kept at bay by technological change. Nor is 
it easy to believe that half-way houses like voluntary 
‘consolidation of holdings or cooperative farming or 
provision of common services through cooperative 
effort would be feasible in Indian conditions to any 
significant extent. ` 

That small farming oe a point may not be 
viable after ail is already being indirectly admitted by 
all those who clamour for writing off of small far- 
mers’ debts or for periodically consolidating them 
and prolonging their maturities. Even though this is 
done in the guise of ameliorating hardships caused in 
bad years, a proposition must be deemed. as non- 
viable if it cannot pay its way over good years and 
bad taken together. Unless we characterise all talk of 
debt relief in one form or another for the small 
farmers as encouragement of wilful default and 
nothing else, the conclusion is inescapable that, be- 
yond a point, small farming is not viable. Ifso, the 
remedy lies not in providing credit to such small 
farmers but in providing them with alternative gainful 
work and, failing that, unemployment relief if we 
have the courage to raise resources for that in non- 
inflationary ways. Otherwise, we only waste scarce 
resources in an elaborate charade to disguise the fact 
that ‘the king has no clothes in any case. 

One cannot help feeling that given the diversity ‘of 
conditions in the country — and with our penchant 
for tolerance and coexistence in all matters — we 
would perhaps have a combination of different situa- 
tions in different parts of the country for many 
years to come. Thus, to some extent, small but 
. Telatively inefficient farms will’ continue if ‘only 


because of inertia and lack of recognition of a. 


clearly superior alternative. If farm incomes can 


be supplemented by other ancillary activities, 


the plight of the surviving small farmers may 
not be all that bad. In a few places, cooperative effort 
may more or less succeed in harmonising growth with 
equity. But perhaps the more general pattern would 
be the emergence of a more or less middle-peasantry 
form of capitalist agriculture. Neither growth nor 
equity will hold a firm sway, and we will alternate 
from time to time between policies aimed at one or 
the other in response to conflicts and pressures from 
or as between different groups of producers. 

To some extent, of course, we can try and make 
this somewhat untidy and grim scenario a little less 
intolerable by appropriate policies. Thus small 
farmers who cling on can continue to be helped in 
regard to credit, water, extension facilities and 
support prices. The medium-farmers may be denied 
the benefit of subsidies of any kind and particularly 
those which encourage them to employ labour-saving 
methods of production such as the use of tractors 
and harvesters. They may even be made to shoulder 
an appropriate share of the burden of supporting 
public investment and social welfare schemes. But 
with all that, growth and equity will not be adequately 
harmonised, with the result that the prospects of 
overall growth and general well-being will be less 
satisfactory if only because conflicts within society 
will continue to fester at many points. 
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SHOULD we seek a way out of this by letting the pro- 
cess Of capitalistic farming take its natural course, 
and perhaps also by accelerating it?" To answer this 
question we must return to what I had to say earlier 
about landless labour. If circumstances are such that 
a high rate of growth can be achieved and sustained 
in both agriculture and industry under a system of 
more or less capitalistic agriculture and the: present 
somewhat mixed pattern in industry and finance, such 
a course would perhaps be the most natural if not 
the one most generally desirable.. It would sooner or 
later reverse the process of immiserisation of the land- 
less and the generally property-less without hopefully 
any serious dislocation in the meanwhile. In regard 
to the circumstances under which this may be pos- 
sible, we are generally urged to turn to an exami- 
nation of those aspects of Japanese or German society 
and economic organisation which make their econo- 
mic performance so much better than that of others. 
‘But whether good growth models make good trans- 
plants is a moot question. And I, at any rate, remain 
sceptical even in this regard. Es 

What happens then if the somewhat mixed and 
untidy pattern outlined earlier proves unstable and at 
the same time we cannot move on to a more capital- 
istic form of farming with a high enough rate of 
growth generally capable of absorbing sooner rather 
than later all surplus labour at acceptable levels of 
living? The only answer then — whether feasible or 
not — would be some form of collectivisation of 
agriculture not so much because. it is superior to a 
capitalist form of agriculture in terms of efficiency of 
production but because it offers, if I may put it that 
way, better chances of disguising unemployment in a 
socially acceptable form. In developing countries 
with a slow rate of growth and considerable unemp- 
loyment, socialisation of the means of production and 
particularly of land may thus have its primary justi- 
fication not so much in the interest of growth as in 
the interest of equity. 

This, I think, is the main reason why socialism 
makes better sense and has greater appeal at the early 
stages of development in poor countries with gener- 
ally very modest prospects of delvering rapid growth. 
Even if socialisation does not necessarily initiate soon 
the process of rapid growth, it can serve a vital pur- 
pose in that it might make even slow growth less in- 
tolerable or unacceptable than would otherwise be the 
case. And in time, and given favourable political and 
other factors, the growth process also could hopefully 
be accelerated along this road, at least till such: time 
as considerations of individual motivation and initia- 
tive can once again no longer be neglected and dic- 
tate taking a somewhat more capitalistic path. The 
rhythm of social and institutional change thus may 
have to be different at different times and places. The 
trick or the luck lies in being able to alter this rhythm 
at the right time and in the right direction. 
` It is not my purpose to predict or to prescribe what 
course the structure of Indian agriculture is likely to 
take or should take. But I hope I have as a minimum 
indicated that there are at Jeast serious questions here 
which deserve greater attention and analysis. I find it 
particularly intriguing that much of the passion for 


_ socialism or nationalisation in India is reserved for 
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modern industry and finance. After all, it was private 
ownership of land which was anathema to early ‘theo- 
rists of socialism; and the question of social owner- 
ship of land deserves at least serious-. discussion. 
Things change so rapidly nowadays that our present 
assessment of feasibility need not cireumscribe the 


bounds at least of thought and'speculation. And even. 


if our peculiar -genius may be for: coexistence of 
mutually contradictory or conflicting things, nothing 
temains — or ought to remain — unchanged for ever, 
so that the question still -needs to .be answered 
whether economic and social policy should seek to 
accentuate this or that particular element ‘of our 
social and economic amalgam. - nr : 


ALTHOUGH it does not make sense any,longer to speak 
of the. intrinsic or absolute importance-of agriculture 
or industry, or even to, plan for anything more than 
public investment in the infrastructure required for 
each of these sectors, leaving the rest. to flexible use 
of economic policy instruments, there is a.danger-that 
investment policies. may be based on misguided con- 
siderations such as those confusing a desirable distri- 
bution of incomes with an actual distribution of in- 
comes on those emanating from the pressures and. 
prejudices of politically dominant classes. For the 
same reason, there is need for utmost care and cour- 
age in resisting all attempts to. divert resources unduly 
to one sector or the other, particularly through indis- 
criminate or eveh perverse subsidies -and non-recovery 
‘ of legal and contractual dues, through not bearing an 


appropriate share in taxation, and by vitiating price | 
support and other desirable policies mto engines of 


inflation which eat up scarce investible resources and 


stir up at the same time avoidable new conflicts bet- 


ween group and group. -> or 
When -it comes to deciding ‘what is-:basic and 


deserving of price support and distribution through 


public :agencies, it is necessary to limit the items 


severely to those of interest to thé poorest” strata of 


society while extending coverage at the. same time to 
the entire country, if the problem is to be both 


manageable and tackled in the interest of greater 


equity overall as distinct from serving merely sectional 
interests. No.departure should be permitted from 
the principle of only one national policy for any 
agricultural product at a given time, and the attempts 
of State Governments to circumvent this one way or 
‘another should be resisted, if we are, not.to unleash 
escalating pressures towards inflation and 4 sacrifice 
of scarce resources. =. re) ea A 
On the other hand, it would be suicidal. to allow 
the present somewhat comfortable supply position for 
many agricultural products to lull us into a sense of 
complacency regarding the future. Indeed, given the 
-new dimensions of the energy crisis, efforts to deply 
scientific and technological research . to tackle newer 
‘and more difficult problems will haye. to be continual- 
ly stepped up and efforts to reduce drasti¢ally the 
rate of growth of our, population will have to be 
much more detérmined and pointed than before. 
I have tried to show that it would byno’ means be 
easy to reconcile in future the claims ;-of, growth and 
equity in Indian agriculture: Harmonisation of these 


` of agriculture.where middie-sized farms predominate 


if conditions of social harmony and orderliness as also 
of the international and technical environment are 
such as to deliver a high rate of growth in agriculture 
as well as in industry. Such harmonisation is also 
possible along the other'‘route of socialisation of land 
ownership not so much because it is inevitable for 
raising productivity but because it will disguise less 
intolerably the unavoidable increase in the army of 


- the unemployed for quite some time to come. Failure 


to summon up the effort required to move decisively 
towards a successful capitalist or socialist path in 
Indian agriculture must necessarily result in the evolu- 
tion and continuance of some kind of a mixed pattern 
in which neither growth nor equity will be adequately 
served. Conflicts and pulls in different directions will 
then continue to compound and aggravate our already 
stupendous problems. Even so, economic and social 
policy will have a role to play in alleviating the situa- 
tion, and given luck, adequate organisation and 


leadership, and technological progress of the right 
kind, a mixed pattern can be made reasonably stable 
as well as tolerable. 1 
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J apan’s Pacific-Basin 
Concept 


_ RAJARAM PANDA 


APAN has emerged as an economic heavyweight 

during the last three decades or so. She has often 
been tempted to use her economic muscle to gain 
leverage in any negotiation of a bilateral, regional or 
international nature. She has been astutely advocat- 
ing the philosophy of cooperation in handling rela- 
tions and has so far been successfully conducting 
relations within this framework. Recently, she has 
. ‘been positively looking for an active role in inter- 
-~ national affairs. Currently, a Pacific basin coopera- 
tion concept is being seriously debated in Japan and 
other countries in the Asia-Pacific region. 
' The idea of Pacific basin cooperation is a Japanese 
‘initiative to stabilise and widen sources of raw 
materials by continuing diplomacy with Australia 
and the Association of South-East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) and by developing resources in Canada 
and Mexico. 

A similar idea was first floated by a professional 
Japanese economist, Professor Kiyoshi Kojima from 
the Hitotsubashi University, Tokyo, in the early 1960s. 
He advocated the creation of a Pacific Free Trade 
Area (PAFTA). Takeo Miki, then Minister for inter- 
national Trade and Industry, was impressed, and 
sent Professor Kojima- around the world to sound 
various countries. The immediate motive force was 
the increasing feeling that Japan was being left out of 
the formation of economic blocs; she sought to pro- 
mote a similar grouping in which she could play a 
major role. As the pian found few takers, the idea 
was modified. The focus shifted to the idea of an 
Organisation for Pacific Trade, Aid and Develop- 
ment (OPTAD), which is vigorously advocated by 
Peter Drysdale, a noted economist from the Australian 
National University, Canberra. 

Since then, there have been various supporters of 
the concept of an Asia-Pacific regional economic 
association. While some in Japan support the idea 
‘of a regional association to consolidate Japan’s rela- 
tionship with the United States, others seek to pro- 
mote more strongly Japan’s Asian leadership role. 
- The ‘President of the Nomura Research Institute, 
Kiichi Saeki, argues that a Pacific association and 
increased Japanese regional economic obligations 
comprise a key element in a comprehensive security 
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strategy for Japan. According to him, Japan’s efforts 
would be directed towards a much larger economic 
assistance and international development programme, 
the security aspect would receive far less emphasis. 

In December 1978, on accession to leadership, 
Masayoshi Ohira, the former Prime Minister, offered 
general support to the idea of a “‘Pacific Rim Com- 
munity” or a “Pan-Pacific Association”. The Pacific 
basin cooperation concept was advocated as a poli- 
tical principle by the Ohira administration. Ohira 
established a Pacific Basin Cooperation Study Group 
on March 6, 1979, as a private consultative council 
“to study how to strengthen regional cooperation and 
harmonious relations within the Pacific Basin Group”. 
Though it was conceived as a private body, official 
sanction for it was obvious from its composition and 
from the fact that it was headed by Dr Saburo Okita, 
a senior economist. Shortly thereafter, Ohira appoin- 
ted Dr Okita as Foreign Minister in November 1979, 
and Professor Tsumeo lida, an economist from 
Nagoya University, became chairman of the research 
group. The study group was assigned two sets of 
tasks: the first broadly encompassing the promotion 
of mutual understanding among the Pacific basin 
countries and international relationship; the second 
devoted to various aspects of economic development 
— including creation of an international currency for 
the region, possibly taking the form of a “yen zone”. 

The Interim Report was submitted to the Japanese 
Prime Minister on November 14, 1979. Even an 
Official statement was issued on it. The Report 
observed that the Pacific basin region is “brimming 
with potential” and comprises “‘the two. greatest 
economic powers and many of the most dynamic’ 
growth economies in the world today”, “replete with 
natural resources”, and linked by increasing sophisti- 
cated communications and transport systems. ‘It 
asserted that for the first time in history, “all of the 
prerequisites are ripe for the creation of a true 
regional community in the Pacific basin region”. 
While emphasising that free trade is essential, the 
Report stated that “exclusionist nationalism and 
protectionism” have lost all validity in the contem- 
porary setting. 

The Report reflected Japan’s traditional reluctance. 
to take initiative, intensified by the fear that if she 
promoted the idea too aggressively, it might trigger 
fears in South-east Asian countries that Japan’s pious 
hopes and unexceptionable aims were merely a smoke- | 
screen for the peaceful establishment of a Japan- 
dominated Greater East Asian Co-prosperity Sphere. 
This also explains the Report’s repeated msistence on. 
free trade and on the necessity of the advanced 
nations restructuring their industries and opening 
their markets to products of less-developed nations. 

The Final Report was submitted to the Prime 
Minister on May 19, 1980. It observed that the Paci- 
fic basin cooperation concept was oriented towards. 
the Twenty-first Century and was intended to maxi- 
mise the vast potential of this region. While it was 
not intended to be exclusive and closed regionalism, 
it was hoped that “the Pacific countries of the region 
could capitalise upon their characteristic vigour and 
dynamism to become globalism’s new supporters’’. 

The Report identified many areas in which the 
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countries concerned in the Pacific could cooperate 
for the development of the Pacific basin’s abundant 
resources. As smooth flow of capital in the region 
is an indispensable prerequisite for carrying out a 
variety of projects. the Report recognised the impor- 
tance of.the development of international! finance and 
capital markets in the region. It favoured a’ greater 
international role.for the yen. Ever since, the con- 
cept is being systematically promoted by other 
advanced Pacific nations, notably Australia and USA. 

There are implications in this concept which are of 
considerable consequence and concern to India and 
many other countries. The Japanese would like the 
heartland of the Community to include Canada, 
Japan, the United States, Australia and New Zealand. 
Since these countries have extensive economic rela- 
tions with and stakes in South-east Asia, ASEAN is 
included in the Pacific Community, but the Indo- 
China states are left out. The problem’ is how to 
incorporate the ASEAN countries, a hard-won diplo- 
matic bridgehead for Japan, without upsetting their 
local culture. If Japan and the United States try to 
dominate over the developing nations, there is fear of 
` a backlash. . 

As regards the Soviet Union, only the Japanese 
Socialist Party talks of-its inclusion, but it looks 
apparent that the Soviet Union would perhaps be the 
major opponent of the Pacific Community. Japan is 
interested in South Korea’s inclusion but is hesitant 
_to speak out owing to the latter’s problems with 
Pyongyang. Pyongyang is supported by Beijing, and 
without China, the Community will lose a great deal 
of its shine. China’s future course of action: is un- 
certain, but-if the present continuing emphasis on 
modernisation programmes by injecting massive 
economic and technological assistance is sustained, 
China’s inclusion could probably add more weight to 
the Pacific Community. Though China and the Indo- 
China states are at present excluded from its concep- 
` tual framework, China can not be kept out long in 
view of her rapidly converging political, security and 
economic interests with major countries of Pacific rim. 

South .Asia is not considered to be in the scheme. 
Nor is it in the interest of the South Asian countries 
-. to get involved in an adventure whose primary focus 
is directed towards the Pacific and not Asia. India, 
with the most dynamic performance in South Asia, 
sees more relevance in cooperating with countries 
along her border. Its primary focus is directed to the 
Indian Ocean. Thus both the Interim and the Final 
‘ Reports made the vaguest reference to the member- 
. ship and composition as well as the organisational 
' scheme of the Pacific basin cooperation concept. 

Japan attaches considerable importance to the 
‘ASEAN countries. Dr Okita. admits: “I personally 
‘consider ‘that if the ASEAN countries are not very 
much in favour of the idea, it will not materialise”. 
. The general idea of the concept is smooth economic 
cooperation, similar to that of the Organisation of 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
rather than to the European Community. Japan con- 
siders cooperating in the fields of economics and cul- 
ture as appropriate, rather than stepping into the 
fields of politics or military strategy. However, the 
participation of the Maritime Self-Defence Force of 
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the United States, Canada, Australia and New Zea- 
land. for the first time in a multinational naval exer- 
cise in the mid-Pacific in January 1980, despite 
opposition in Japan from the general public and the 
Opposition parties, indicates that the Pacific basin 
cooperation concept can not be considered without 
military and political colouring. 

The response in Australia and New Zealand to the 
Japanese proposal has been largely favourable. The 
Australian National University hosted a two-day 
seminar in Canberra in mid-September 1980 and it 
was attended by 40 academics, businessmen and poli- 
ticians (in their non-official capacities) from the 
ASEAN countries, South Korea, the United States, 
Japan, Australia, Canada and the South Pacific. 
This was a useful means of furthering exploration of 
the concept. While rejecting the idea of a Pacific 
group on the EEC model, Sir John Crawford, Chan- 
cellor of the ANU and chairman of the seminar, said: 
“There was no support whatever or any desire to 
promote the EEC idea — but there was an equally 
clear, firm rejection of a policy of doing nothing”. 

The lack of enthusiasm at the seminar is sympto- 
matic of a cautious evolutionary approach, reminis- 
cent of the formation of ASEAN. 

New Zealand has approved of the Japanese idea. 
The independent nations of the South Pacific also 
pin their hope onthe nearby industrialised nations 
for their own economic development. 

A high degree of inter-dependence among nations 
in the Pacific has developed. ;While Japan imports 
about 50 per cent of her iron ore and coal from 
Australia, the latter depends on Japan for disposal of 
nearly 80 per cent of her exported coal and iron ore 
and 40 per cent of her bauxite ore. Similarly, Japan 
is trying to change her basic attitude of excessive 
dependence on Middle East oil by switching to alter- 
native energy sources such as natural gas, atomic 
energy and coal. There is also emphasis on transfer 
of supply sources to particularly stable areas like the 
Asia-Pacific region. Japan is keeping an eye on 
Australian natural gas and uranium, Chinese oil and 
coal, Mexican oil and Canadian tars and oil. The 
economies of the ‘newly-independent countries in 
island groups in the region are becoming dependent 
on the advanced countries. The lure of technology 
which the advanced: nations can offer is strong. It 
appears that the big powers of the region are at- 
tempting to lead the people of the Pacific island 
groups into a subordinate relationship. 

Some sections of people in Japan are worried 
about China’s inclusion, for it may give the impres- 
sion of a ganging-up against the Soviet Union. While 
the idea of establishing a Pacific cooperation com- 
mittee as an unofficial, private and informal one may 
be good, the committee should not be inhibited by 
the political differences of the countries concerned. It 
would also be counter-productive to exclude the 
Indo-Chinese countries, China, the Koreas and the 
Soviet Union. Thus, given the complexities involved, 
the formation of a regional body may take quite 
some time. It is, however, premature to hazard a 
guess on its nature, composition and functions. If the 
concept does materialise in the near future, the 21st 
century might well see the “‘Pacific Age.” O 
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World Bank and Our Agriculture 
(Continued from page 12) 


the net outcome of this borrowed technology? As 


the foreign capitalists desired, the Green Revolution 
has created and intensified the growth of capitalism 
in Indian agriculture. IBRD support has consoli- 
dated the power of the rich peasants and accentuated 
class differences and inequalities.. Economists differ 
on the impact of the Green Revolution on the agra- 
rian structure and relations in India, but the fact that 
it has accentuated the cleavage between the rich and 
the poor is accepted by all. Rich farmers have been 
able to exploit the available inputs with the help of 
Bank finance. No‘ doubt agricultural output has 
increased, but along with this, the influence of the 
rich peasants has also grown as a result of unequal 
distribution of the gains of the Green Revolution. 
The rich peasants have sabotaged the land reform 
policy and cornered the new opportunities made 
possible by the extension of credit. 

The highly class-biased technology associated with 
the Green Revolution has led to regional unevenness 
of growth, slow and erratic development and accen- 
tuation of inter-class inequality." Studies in India 
have shown that poverty has absolutely and relatively 
increased in recent years as compared to the past.14 
. The social unrest that is constantly on the boil has 
been exacerbated by the tensions created by the 
changing mode of production introduced by the Green 
Revolution. 

The distribution pattern of land has remained 
unequal. Forty-two per cent of the rural households 
with holdings of one to ten acres operated about 39 
per cent of all cultivated land; 13 per cent of the 
households with over ten acres each operated almost 
60 per cent of all cultivated land, and within this 
group, less than one per cent of households with over 
50 acres per household operated !1 per cent of the 
total area cultivated.2° The number of landless agri- 
cultural workers went up by about 19 million during 
1961-71, raising the percentage of Jandless workers 
from 18 to 29 in the total unorganised work-force in 
India» Rich farmers: and property owners have taken 
advantage of loopholes in tenancy legislation and 
have used their power for large-scale eviction of ten- 


ants and sharecroppers; and in this process, a large- 


number of tenants have been converted to agricultural 


N 


labourers eho anbe rose from 27. 50 million in 
1951 to 47:49 million in 1971.26 

In summing up‘the IBRD’s role in Indian agricul- 
ture it needs to be stated that the Bank’s focus of 
interest. shifted. fo, agriculture mainly because the aid- 
givers wanted to ‘invest i in the fertiliser industry which 
is extremely ° profitable. 17 Secondly, without involv- 


ing the’ agricultural sector which is interrelated with. 


the industrial sector, capitalism could not be spread 
in India. And. finally, the Bank intended to have 
rapport with the: State Governments and large farmers 
in order to publicise and obtain effective support for 
its activities and policies i in India.) , 
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Not Exactly 
‘Workable’ 


VIMAL 
BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


HEY used to call it ‘work 

experience.’ Now they call it 
SUPW (Socially Useful Productive 
Work). The students call it either 
‘some useful period wasted’ or 
‘some Ulta-Pulta work.’ Few take 
it seriously, and in many schools 
it is a farce. 

When ‘work experience’ was 
first introduced with the 10+2 
_ system as part of the curriculum, 
the object was to provide (a) ex- 
posure to various vocational lines, 
and (b) a measure of skill in such 
a line which could be pursued 
‘later as a means of living. 


No one can deny the relevance . 


` of the concept or its desirability. 
-Nor can it be denied that 
properly implemented it could 
broader the horizons of the aver- 
age student caught up in a text- 
book-cum-examination oriented 
system. The constraints quite ob- 
viously lie in the dearth of funds 
for the right kind of equipment, 


dearth of adequately trained and ` 


properly motivated teachers and, 
above all, dearth of time to do 
justice to any of the disciplines 
offered as SUPW. 

Few schools are inclined to 
engage full-time teachers for a 
subject considered less important 
than academics. Even in affluent 
schools the tendency is to ask 
each member of the existing 
teaching staff to ‘take one SUPW 
subject.’ Hence the phenomenon, 
especially in girls’ schools, of the 
teaching of a limited category of 
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subjects like batik, fabric painting 
or even cookery. Which could be 
very interesting except that it is 
more like the teaching of a hobby 
by an enthusiast than the impart- 
ing of a skill by a professional 


.person who happens to earn a 


living through the practice of the 
particular skill. 

Further, some of the skills, like 
the ones just mentioned, call for 
expensive materials which are not 
always provided free of cost. Thus 
it is that the affluent section alone 
can afford to opt for these sub- 
jects even if better talent exists 
among the less’ well-to-do who 
may fall back on a less expensive 
SUPW choice regardless of any 
special aptitude. 

Apart from the money is the 
farce aspect. The maximum scope 
for farce exists wheh the subject 
offered is something like ‘social 
work’. Often it involves little 
more than one visit per term to a 


home, say, for the aged, which . 


the children look upon as an out- 
ing or a picnic. One teacher who 


organised a visit to one of Mother 


Teresa’s homes was excited mainly 
about taking a photograph of her 
students with the nune so that she 
could send it to the Pope. 

Even in the teaching of music 
and dance, where knowledgeable 
teachers are engaged, the nature of 
the curriculum prevents it from 
being career-oriented. In fact, 
SUPW as taught in many affluent 
girsl’ schools seems oriented to- 
wards producing ‘accomplished’ 
brides (to use the matrimonial 
ad jargon) and less towards iden- 
tifying and developing talents with 
career potential. 

The topsy-turvy situation is 
aptly illustrated by the remark of 
one teacher which reflects the 
thoughtlessness that overshadows 
the system and its basic class over- 
tones. Asked how enthusiastic her 
students are towards SUPW, her 
spontaneous comment was that 
children from ‘good background’ 
are generally very eager but the 
less well-to-do students are ‘simply 
not interested in anything.’ Fur- 
ther questioning revealed that 
these students, whose attitude she 
deplored, would go straight from 
school to one of the many institu- 
tions which offer typing, steno- 


. graphy and personal secretary 
courses, and then on to jobs. In 


fact some of them were acquiring 
these qualifications even while 
they were in secondary school, so 
imperative was their need to start 
earning as soon as they possibly 


_ could. y 


What seemed to escape her was 
that this is what SUPW is all 
about or ought to be all about. 
Admittedly, many schools do not 
find it feasible or necessary to 
teach subjects which are being ex- 
haustively taught -by job-oriented 
institutes. But the irony lies in the 
very concept of SUPW by the 
Establishment as personified in 
school authorities and teaching 
staff. The work experience and 
skills needed by girls who have to 
earn their living is not even recog- 
nised for what it is.L] 





SANJAYITIS 


_ New Delhi, Dec 21: Prime Minister | 
Indira Gandhi attended the week- 
delayed release of the book “Sanjay 
Gandhi” by Maneka Gandhi after } 
apage of the book had been hur- 
riedly reprinted because of objections | 
and errors, : 


The assorted crowd of Ministers, 
VVIPs, VIPs, and everybody who | 
was somebody and also those who | 
wanted to be somebody mingled with | 
genuine supporters and admirers of 
Sanjay. | 


In a conversation with this repor- | 
ter, Mr Zail Singh said that while 
he was told of the postponement of 
the function he was "unaware of the | 
reasons for.it’’, It could ‘possibly 
be attributed to the fact that the 
entire country was busy celebrating | 
Sanjay’s birthday last week”, he | 
surmised, 


Mr (P.V.) Narasimha Rao struck | 
a different note when he said that 
“Sanjay’s life has left many cues in | 
many directions to be picked up by | 
competent people, Inthe hands of | 
incompetent people his not fully arti- 
culated ideas may do injustice to his 
memory”. 


Describing him as a “Karmayogi” 
Mr (Narain Datt) Tewari told the | 
audience in a 15-minute speech | 
(against an average of five) that | 
“Sanjay Gandhi had often told me | 
to talk less and work more”, 


Mr Zail Singh pledged to finish 
“Sanjay’s unfinished work’’, ) 


Mrs Gandhi said nothing except | 
for an initial statement apologising 
for the seven-minute delay in the 
start of the function. 


—From a report in Hindustan | 
Times, December 22, 1980. 
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Medium | 
ani 


Message 


ELHI newspapers, with the not- 
able exception of -National 

- Herald, would have.had-us believe 
that Indira Gandhi did not: make’ 
news: on Wednesday, :-December 
17. But their bluff was: calléd by 
Doordarshan, ‘which carried ..no 


less than four items featuring’ 


Madam in its late-night newscast. 
`- T-watched.it, for I was too :lazy 

to switch off the set after ‘Chitra- 
, har’, 

. The Jead item on TV was the 
Prime Minister addressing farmers 
from Saharanpur at her residence 

during ‘darshan’ 
-Gandhi.was around. The Herald 
-report said the farmers ‘insisted 
on meeting Rajiv. ‘He addressed 
.them. Other papers ignored -this 
event. 


What Rajiv told the farmers: or. 


-` members of the. Scheduled Castes 
who called at the PM’s house a 
couple of days later was -perhaps 
not considered newsworthy even 


REPORTER AT LARGE 


l 

‘THE Soviet strategy has: worked reason- 
ably well. The Russians have not 
committed. the error made by the French 
in, Algeria ànd. the Americans in Viétnam 
—-that-of filling the country with a 
‘huge expeditionary force, of which only 
about 10 or 15 per cent are effective 
fighters. Apart from being very expen- 
sive, itis also bad for morale to have 
large numbers of useless troops clutter- 
ing up the country, Instead, ‘for both 
political and economic -reasons, -the 
Russians have chosen to .send a force 
which is just big enough.to control the 
main towns and communication routes, 
‘The Afghan army, which was 80,000- 
strong in 1978, has shrunk to. half the 
size through desertion. Many of the 
deserters have joined the resistance, 
taking with them their arms and equip- 
ment. Even so, the Government has 
managed to hold the Pakistani border 
by setting upa dense network of for- 

tified posts, surrounded by mines, / 
The Russians move about in armour- 
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time. - Rajiv’ 





‘by-Doordarshan. It took in only 
«othe visuals: -Anyway, the point 

Doordarshan made was that 

Rajiv was out and about, addres- 
> Sing -people-calling at his mother’s 
: place. People destined for public 
„life must begin somewhere. 

- According ‘to the TV report, 
Indira. Gandhi told the farmers 
that there was no conflict involved 
in developing both agriculture 
and industry. Indeed they comple- 
mented each other. Maybe, Indira 
Gandhi was stressing the obvious. 

-But this was no reason for the 
: newspapers-to ignore her stressing 
it for the benéfit of the Saharan- 


. pur farmers, 
The ‘truth is newspapers 
occasionally -ignore even the 


‘Prime Minister simply because 
what she ‘says is not newsworthy 
‘or has been said earlier, umpteen 
times. This isinot all. The Press 
-often makes -a fuss about events 
that-do not even merit a mention 
.in TY News. The newspapers 
made a-ho-ha over the arrest of 
huridreds of Maharashtra farmers 
‘on their “Long March’ to Nagpur. 
‘Doordarshan treated us to a docu- 
‘mentary — ‘The Long Walk’ on 
‘a handful of men and women on 
-a trek-through the Thar. desert. 
Or take-TV News on Wednes- 
.day, December 17. It had visuals 


of people calling on the Prime. 


, Minister. A report on -the death 
-of -Welthy ‘Fisher was illustrated 
-with a stock ‘shot of the Prime 
Minister s with Welthy . Fisher 


ed columns, which the rebels are unable 
to attack successfully. Most of the 
mines and -éxplosives used by the 
„guerrillas are ‘of poor quality, and 
‘anti-tank guns are few-and far between. 
. Moreover, if a group of Soviet tanks is 
attacked, helicopters move in almost 
ummediately‘to'pin down ‘the guerrillas, 
'(Indeed‘more and ‘more often these days 
the Soviet troops themselves are’ moved 
about by air, which makes them even 
more uiiassailable. Contrary to periodic 
reports from ‘diplomatic sources’ (usual- 
‘ly in New Delhi), the Soviets have 
suffered remarkably few casualties in the 
year since the invasion. 


In the ‘border provinces, the, Soviet ` 


and Afghan ‘armies have provoked an 
‘exodus'by a large part of the rural 
‘population. The number of Afghan 
Tefugees in Pakistan, which was about 
400,000 ‘a year. ago, is now overa 
mnillion. Thistias caused further problems 
-for the ‘guetfillas, As itis hard for them 
_to find fòod in the. depopulated areas, 
and it has forced them to move on, , The 
difficulties faced by the rebels have been 
compounded by the fact that the Afghan 





during her last visit to India. For 
variety there was a shot of a 
smiling Jagmohan distributing 
quilts among patients at the New 
Delhi Tuberculosis Centre. 4 

If there was ‘bandh’ in Bihar 
marked by widespread clashes 
that day we had only the news- 
papers’ word for it. TV News gave 
one no inkling of a rumpus in the 
Rajya Sabha over a Congress-I 
member’s remarks that irked the 
Chairman. The newspapers dis- 
Played these items prominently. 
I suspect that they are out to give 
one the impression that the world 
has been turned upside down. 

TV News usually excludes items 
that might upset people, particu- 
larly thoSe in power. Its accent 
is on the sunny side of things. It 
employs pleasant-looking women 


fo read news. I particularly like 


the way they say “‘that’s all in the 
news tonight, good night’, 
though some of’ them affect a 
peculiar accent. There is this 


. Atyer girl who pronounces Maruti 


as ‘Meruti’. Surely this is no 
French or some other foreign 
word. Maruti is a household 
word. 


_’ There is something to be said 


for exercising discretion in selec- 
ting news items for telecast. After 
all, you cannot have these nice 
gitls read out distressing reports 
on messy clashes and opposition- 
sponsored agitations, and then 
say ‘good night’ with a smile. 
ANAARI 


‘regime and the Russians have been 
‘practising classic t ibal politics in the 


countryside, assic ously cultivating ‘a 
number of chieftains who, for diverse 
reasons, do not feel any allegiance to 
the guerrillas, ` 

Despite these rural activities, the 


Russians’ main effort in the first year of 


occupation. has been concentrated on 
the towns, and especially on Kabul. As 
well as trying to deal with administrative 
problems — which are complicated by 
the ‘rivalry betwéen Parcham and 
Khalq — the Russians have built a 
number of new rodds and have set up 
economic projects which will aid the 
integration ‘of Afghanistan into the 
Soviet'bloc. The Russians strengthened 
their control over Kabul this summer 
by issuing special identity cards, which 
have hampered the rebels’ ability to 
sneak into the city to stock up at the 
bazaar, 
— Gerard Chaliand on “Afgha. 
nistan — Marching With The 
Rebels” in New Statesman 
(December 12, 1980), 





P.C. Joshi: | 
Some Reminiscences 


K. ISHWARA BHAT 


THE death of P.C. Joshi has removed from the 
Indian political scene, one of the foremost leaders, 
and architect and builder of the Communist move- 
ment in India. 

I saw Comrade Joshi for the first time sometime m 
the beginning of 1942 at the Central Headquarters of 
the Party at Bombay which was just then established, 
' after the ban on the party had been lifted by the 
British Government. At first I worked as a part- 
timer at the Party Headquarters (PHQ) but within a 
short time, resigning my job, joined the Central Secre- 
tariat office as a wholetimer, working as Office Secre- 
tary and Personal Assistant to Comrade Joshi for 
several years. I had known him personally, closely 
and intimately. He had called me “a half-member 
of the family”. Isaw him for the last time at the 
end of 1950 at Chandernagara, West Bengal; and 
after a break of more than twenty years I contacted 
him in the year 1972 and hada series of correspon- 
dence with him till the end of 1975, when he fell very 
ill with a serious heart-attack and Joss of memory. | 
do not wish to deal with or traverse the period prior 
to 1942 as I am not competent to do so, nor shall I 
touch on the period after end of 1951. 

Joshi was a stout, medium-built .nan with a big 
round head with thick, short, untarhed upright hair 
and sharp and piercing eyes which would size you up 
instantly. As most of the pioneers of the Indian Com- 
munists were, he was extremely simple in „his dress 
and habits, wearing just an ordinary half-pant and 
half-shirt. He was a man of crusading spirit, singleness 
of purpose, simplicity, jovial behaviour with always a 
smile on his face. He was. called by us at the PHQ 


as “PC” or “PC3’’, as the other members of the Polit- _ 


bureau at the time, Dr G. Adhikari was called “Doc” 
and B.T. Ranadive as “BTR”. Though Joshi was 
the unquestioned leader of the Party, loved and res- 
pected by the entire Party, enjoying their trust and 
confidence, he had no ego, was humble to his colle- 
agues in the Politbureau and the Central Committee. 

During the entire period of my.work with him he 


cana E N DEESA ES ee 
Tributes to the late P.C. Joshi were published in pre- 


vious issues of Mainstream (November 15, 22 and 
29, 1980). = 
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never uttered anything before me against the other 
members of the Politbureau and the Central Comit- 
tee even when he had sharp differences with them on 
certain issues. Though he held the highest position 
inside the Party, he did not misuse it nor was he car- 
tied away by the tremendous power and authority he 
wielded; he was neither authorifarian nor dictatorial 
but persuasive and accommodative. He was very 
popular and was easily approachable and accessible. 
He had no life outside that of the Party and the Party 
was like a big family for him. He had no other sup- 
port but that of the Party. I would cite only one 
instance: when his wife conceived for the second time 
within a year after the birth of the first child, he 
wrote to the Politbureau and to some of the Central 
Committee members like Comrade Bhowani Sen, that 
he was sorry that he had to be a burden on the 
meagre resources of the Party. He did not enjoy much 
of his family life when he was the General Secretary. 
He sent his wife Comrade Kalpana Dutt, the famous 
revolutionary, back to Chittagong for partywork. 
Comrade Joshi was a tireless worker with great 
stamina. He did not know what was rest except when 
he went to sleep. He would sit up to late hours in the 
night in his sprawling triangular corner-room on the 
first floor of the Central Party Office building, writ- 
ing articles on national and international topics for 
the Central Party journal People’s War (which after 
the end of the War was named People’s Age, later 
Crossroads and finally New Age): he would promptly 
write out instructions to Central Committee mem- 
bers, party leaders, Provincial units, and also letters 
to sympathisers all over India. Early in the morn- 
ing it would be my task to go and collect them from 
his drawers, distribute the chits meant for the Party 
leaders at the Headquarters, type the articles, letters 
etc., and arrange for distribution or despatch of the 
same to those concerned. His writings were simple 
and easily understood. He was a marathon writer. He 
had deep concentration and once he began to write 
he would be completely oblivious of the surroundings. 


. In .the midst of such writings, he would suddenly get 


up, walk up and down the room or the corridors, 
nodding and shaking his head, waving his hands and 
mumbling to himself and as suddenly would go back 
to his chair and begin writing again without a stop. 
He would chew raw tobacco (which I would usually 
bring from the pan shop below) squeezing it in his 
palm with his fingers. But once Joshi went to sleep it 
would be a herculean job to wake him up which 
would naturally fall to my lot. I would sometimes 
even peep into the bathroom to see whether he had 
fallen asleep under the tap! . 

It was Joshi’s brilliant imagination, giant intellect 
and unparalielled organisational ability which made 
the Party grow from its infancy in the late thirties into 
a well-knit, disciplined all-India mass Party, reaching 
a membership of over 80,000 in 1947. Under him, 
mass organisations like the All-India Trade Union 
Congress, All-India Kisan Sabha, All-India Students 
Federation, All-India Women’s Conference were built 
and made to reach every nook and corner of the 
country. He searched and found talents in young Party 
workers, trained and brought them up and used them 
in the service of the Party. It was during his period, 
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the Central Headquarters of the Party was established 
at Bombay, the Central Party organ People’s War, its 
Hindi, Urdu, Marathi and Gujarati editions were 
started, the Party Printing Press and the People’s 
Publishing House were established. It will not be an 
exaggeration to say that he was the father of the 
Indian People’s Threatre Movement in India. The 
Indian People’s Threatre Central Cultural Squad was 
started by him which revived many popular art forms, 
developed people’s artistes -and trained talented 
workers. Scholars, poets, writers and artists like the 
Buddhist scholar Rahul Sankrityayan, poets Vallathol, 


Maqdoom, Bishnu De, Sumitranandan Pant, Kaifi 


Azmi, Sardar Jafri, and artistes like Prem Dhawan, 
Sachin Shanker, Shanti Bardhan, and Benoy Roy, to 
mention only a few names, were either Party members 
or Party sympathisers. 

The Party Commune at the Central Headquarters 
was like a big family where dedicated Party workers 
and leaders lived, ate and worked day and_ night for 
the Party, leaving everything behind, with just Rs 10 
as pocket money. The Party looked after them. The 
charge of ‘luxurious living’ was a malicious slander 
trotted out by the enemies of the Party. In this con- 
nection it would be worthwhile to mention the corres- 
pondence that went on between Gandhiji and Com- 
trade Joshi. Gandhiji wrote to Joshi that he had heard 
that the Communists at the Party Headquarters were 
made to eat meat compulsorily, that there was free 
love etc., and enquired. whether all this was true. 
Joshi sent a reply to Gandhiji through the late Mohan 
Kumaramangalam, whom Gandhiji knew very well, 
explaining at length that there were both vegetarians 
and non-vegetarians at the Party Headquarters, that 
meat was cooked once in a week on Sunday and 
there was no compulsion to take it and it was served 
-only to those who wanted it, the Party members were 
living like brothers and sisters and the charge of free- 
love was part of a malicious and false propaganda by 
the enemies of the Party. Discipline inside the Party 
was strict. There was the Control Commission head- 
ed by veteran founder member of the Party the late 
Comrade S.V. Ghate. Appropriate actions were 


taken only after due and proper enquiry and due 


opportunity was given to the delinquent to explain 
himself or herself. 
_ Joshi insisted on regular Politbureau and Central 
t Committee meetings. At any important juncture 
‘enlarged Plenums were held. Party leaders were 
regularly called from the Provinces, and sent back 
with instructions after proper discussions with them. 
Regular Provincial and District Conferences were 
held. The First Party Congress was held in May 1943 
which laid the foundation for a mass all-India Party. 
The Party launched regular fund drives. Provincial 
and District units were asked to collect funds for the 
Party and contribute their share to the Central Party 
Funds. The Central Party Headquarters needed funds 
to carry on its multifarious activities and also main- 
tain such a big establishment. Collecting money for 
the Party in those days was a matter of pride and 
honour for the comrade.Party sympathisers also con- 
tributed liberally, and no family of a Party member 
was spared: high or low, most of them gave up their 
patrimony to keep the‘Party going. The popularity 
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of Comrade Joshi as the leader and General Secretary 
was so great that his photos auctioned at public meet- 
ings used to fetch handsome amounts of money for 
the Party. 

The amount of popularity and respect that Com- 
rade Joshi enjoyed at the time can be gauged from the 
fact that it was the last desire of the Kayyur com- 
rades, who gave their lives for the cause of the pea- 
santry, against British rule and for the freedom of the 
country, before they mounted the gallows, to see 
Comrade Joshi. Comrade Joshi went from Party 
Headquarters to the distant Cannanore Jail and met 
those sentenced comrades waiting to be hanged. 
They died singing “Communist Party Zindabad”, 
“Comrade Joshi Zindabad”. 

After the Great Bengal Famine in 1943 and during 
the height of the war when the Japanese were at our 
doors, I had the opportunity of accompanying Com- 
rade Joshi to Bengal. The Central Cultural Squad also 
went with us and gave performances in Calcutta and 
other places, rousing the people against the Japanese, 
against hoarders and black-marketeers, for the free- 
dom of our country, for Hindu-Muslim unity, for the 
release of the Congress leaders. 

The shattering experience of the Bengal Famine 
with death and degeneration reigning supreme, 
touched Joshi intensely. He saw that the great 
Bengali people who were the bearers of a great cul- 
ture, and the land of revolutionaries and Rabindranath 
Tagore, were going to pieces. He toured the villages 
of Bengal, met comrades and sympathisers, held 
public meetings and baithaks and urged tirelessly for 
a new drive for regeneration. He geared the entire 
Party for a massive campaign. The central organ of 
the Party was assigned the job of propagating the 
Party policy on this campaign. Talented artists like 
Chittoprasad and ace photographers like Sunil Janah 
were harnessed. Their moving sketches and photo- 
graphs depicting the havoc caused by the Famine 
would stir the conscience of any human being. The 
powerful article written by Comrade Joshi “Who 
Lives If Bengal Dier?” was a master-piece, a memor- 
able testament of bh’ . love for the people, bringing out 
the noblest in the abiding patriotism of a great Com- 
munist. 

The Communist policy of support to: the war 
against Fascism at a time when the national leaders 
were put behind bars for having launched the 1942 
Quit India movement, led to intense controversy and 
unleashed misunderstanding. This is not the place to 
assess where the Communists went wrong and, where 
they were right in their stand. What needs to be 
stressed is that the Party under the leadership of P.C. 
Joshi was unflinching in its patriotism and. selfless in 
the service of the people. Not only through the 
searing experience of the Great Famine but in raising 
the morale of the people, left leaderless, in the face 
of the Japanese attack and the British callousness, in 
campaigning tirelessly for the release of the national 
leaders and for forging national unity, the Commu- 
nists strove tenaciously in a manner that evoked the 
respect of even those who disapproved of their having 
kept out of the 1942 movement, and all this was 
possible with P.C. Joshi at the helm. 

At the same time, the Party’s attitude towards the 
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international Communist movement and the freedom- 
struggles was: one of fraternal support. In those 
days, the Party under Joshi, never hesitated to help 
the Communists engaged in the freedom movements 
in Ceylon, Burma, South Africa and other neighbour- 
ing countries. The Party. had great admiration for 
the Chinese Communist Party. Several books on 
China were published by the Party under difficult 
conditions: of these, I remember a book by Mao Tse- 
tung on Guerilla Warfare. This perhaps later on 
became a handbook of those who advocated the 
“Chinese Path”! In this period, I had the opportu- 
‘nity of accompanying Joshi during his meeting with 
two topmost Chinese Communists at Calcutta who 
were on their way to the West. Dr B.K. Basu, one 
- of the members of the Congress Medical Mission to 
China, was, on his return, permanently stationed at 
the Party Headquarters, as the Party doctor. 

When the national leaders came out of prison, those 
who were confirmed anti-Communists whipped up 
physical attacks against the Communists in many 
parts of the country. Our Party Headquarters and the 
Party press were attacked by hooligans led by known 
anti-Communists. But the comrades, even when badly 
wounded, defended the Party Headquarters though 
our press was damaged. Joshi gave the call, “Two 
Lathis for One”. The entire Party took it up and 
fought back heroically, and the attacks subsided. 

In the midst of this tension, the Communist Party 
certainly did badly in the 1946 elections, securing 
only seven lakh votes. But this seven lakh constituted 
the solid support for the Party, braving all threats 
and assaults: also this election was fought on a 
restricted, property-based franchise, in which the 
Commitnists with their base among the property-less 
could not possibly have done very much better in the 
best of times. 

The end of the war saw a huge mass upsurge in 
India. The working class and peasant struggles were 
on the increase. There were strikes in the Army and 
Air Force. The great R.LN. Mutiny had taken 
place. The Princely States were in ferment. Defying 


the admonition of the Congress leadership, the great | 


working class of Bombay under the Communist 
leadership struck work in support of the Naval 
mutiny. Nearly 400 were massacred on the streets of 
Bombay by British soldiers. The Cabinet Mission 
was announced and negotiations were started between 
the British Government and the Indian leaders. P.C. 
Joshi met the Cabinet Mission and put forward the 
Party’s case. 

Communal riots followed the formation of the 
Interim Government. Massacres and pogroms took 
place, millions were made refugees. I remember 
exhaustive reports of the horrible and savage but- 
cheries of Hindus and Muslims being received at the 
` Party Headquarters. Joshi mandated Party leaders and 
units everywhere to from people’s relief committees, 
with Hindus and Muslims, to give succour and relief 
to the riot-stricken people, and explained how to pre- 
vent riots, how to work for redress of the sufferings 
of the refugees, stressing the necessity of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. 

In the meantime factionalism was building up 
inside the Communist Party of India and _left-sectari- 
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anism was raising its ugly head. Joshi advocated 


support to Nehru in his progressive policies whereas. 


a section of the leadership led by Comrade B.T. 
Ranadive, a Politbureau Member, branded the entire 
Congress leadership. as a tool of British imperialism, 
and said India was ripe for revolution, the Indian 
bourgeoisie was the spearhead of counter-revolutionary 
leading the imperialist-bourgeois-feudal combine. 
This left-sectarian leadership gained the upper hand 
and even before the Second Party Congress in 
February-March 1948 at Calcutta, Joshi for three 


. p 
forces and hence the need to overthrow their power ; 


, 


months ceased to be the General Secretary of the | 


Party, and B.T. Ranadive became the de facto 


General Secretary. 


But it was not so easy to dislodge Comrade Joshi ` 


from the hearts of Communists all over India who 
had great love and respect for him. Comrade Joshi 
knew the pulse of the people. He knew each and 
every important person in the country, leaders from 


” “lier” ~ 


all the parties and walks of life. He had buiit, reared « 


and made the Party and its mass organisations from 
their infancy into huge mass organisations. A sort of 
whisper compaign was started against Comrade Joshi 
that what was so far being followed and practised was 
nothing but reformism. Even his personal life began to 
be questioned. Some in the Party Headquarters 
would talk small of him, they would not come out 


with facts but only murmur and vaguely whisper as ' 
if Comrade Joshi was a villain. Comrade Ranadive’s ’ 


method of meeting thé opponents of his left-sectarian 
infantile policy was very strange and peculiar. He 
would criticise them in sarcastic words. I shall give 
one instance: Comrade Joshi had written a self- 
criticism and had mentioned therein that “I am not 


an angel myself”? to mean that he too might have 


committed mistakes. Ranadive took this particular 
sentence out of context and tried to make out that 
Joshi was a villain. Central Committee stalwarts like 
late Mohan Kumaramangalam and Arun Bose were 
the storm-troopers of Comrade Ranadive in his left- 
sectarian policy. | 

The removal of Comrade Joshi from the General 
Secretaryship before the Party Congress, meant that 
the old well-knit, highly disciplined Party Centre dis- 
appeared, one comrade began suspecting the other as 
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to which group he belonged. Morality inside th d 


PHQ went down in a welter of Joshi-phobia. Thr 
campaign against Joshi had started full blast and an5 


body who talked or moved with him was suspect, ' 


and was called “Joshi-ite”. Joshism became a bad 
name in itself. It was very strange how this charge 
could be levelled against Comrade Joshi alone. Com- 
rade Ranadive and Dr Adhikari, the two Politbureau 
Members, were permanently stationed at the PHQ 
and there were many Central Committee members 
also working at the Central Secretariat Office, while 
other members were often coming and discussing tt > 


Party activities and policy. Was Comrade Ranadi= .:. 
honest in making such a charge singling out Joshi? 


Comrade Ranadive was very much respected and he: 
had a very big voice in policy matters. So this could : 


lead one to the only conclusion that he wanted some- 
how to wipe out the image’ of Joshi and 
catch hold of the Party apparatus, become the Gene- 
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hook or crook. He had become a 
n. It was found later on that he was 
ader. Naturally he could not succeed 
tter failure and did great harm to the 
people. — . 
mrade Joshi and his wife Comrade 
as made miserable and impossible at 
y could not live there with honour. So 
ad to take shelter elsewhere (I think it 
| Sahni) from where they went directly 
ittend the Second Party Congress. 
out of those who supported Comrade 
all over India before the Party Cong- 
ft-sectarians saw to it that delegates 
n such a way that they got a majority 
ongress. The’ phrases “‘Joshi-ite’ and 
re used to belittle the comrades who 


r the Congress, Joshi had no place at the 
. He was unwanted by all. He offered to remain 
t Calcutta and work in the working class mohallas. 
\fter the Congress I returned to Bombay and within 
short time went underground. The Party in Bengal 
vas banned and there was fear of raid and . arrests’ at 
he PHQ. After spending quite a number of months 
hanging from shelter to shelter, sometimes on my 
wn, finally I landed in the shelter of Comrade B.T. 
‘anadive, the new General: Secretary, at Calcutta, 
‘here I remained for more than two years with him 
»underground as PA to him as I was to Comrade 
shi earlier. This is not the place to write down 
\that had happened in the underground life, 
uI must note that the anti-Joshi slander went on 
ren in the shelter and suspensions and expulsions 
ere rampant. None was spared who raised even a 
tle finger in support of Joshi. All suspects were 
eeded out. In the underground a charge-sheet was 
nt to Comrade Joshi as to why he should not be 
ispended from the Party. Comrade Joshi sent a 
luminous explanation defending himself and accus- 
g the Party leadership of going totally left-sectarian. 
F., upshot of it all was that Joshi was suspended 
c . the Party. Later on he was expelled. 

i\anadive’s left-sectarianism was exposed in 1950. 
e was followed by the Andhra leaders with Com- 
de:Rajeshwara Rao as the new General Secretary. 
1eirs was also a left-sectarian line, on the Chinese 
odel. They had: only a brief tenure, and after a pro- 
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tracted inner-party struggle, the Party regained nor- 
malcy by the time of the General Election campaign 
at the beginning of 1952. 

Meanwhile I had come out of the underground and 
met Joshi wha asked me to write a report of my 


_ underground life and I submitted the same to him with 


a copy to the Party leadership. Joshi had one of his 
offices at Allahabad. From there, he had started his 
own monthly journal, India Today with the help of 
O.P. Sangal and Nemi Chand Jain who had a print- 
ing press, which he utilised to propagate his own line, 
criticising the still left-sectarian policy of the Party, 
because the Party was in no mood to hear or accom- 
modate him at the time. Attitude of the leadership 
towards him had not changed much. After my com- 
ing to Bombay, he used to send me India Today 
copies to be sold. I solda few copies but felt that 
Joshi was not within Party norms in publishing a 
separate magazine. His criticism of the leadership 
was very sharp which I did not like. 

So I came to my native place at Mangalore in the 
beginning of 1952 after workin g for sometime as Office 
Secretary of the All-India Peace Council at Bombay. 

I contacted Joshi again in the year 1972 and we 
had a series of correspondence for nearly three years 
and more. I had sent him my personal reminiscences 
as also reminiscences of the Party separately. From 
the correspondence I have found that Comrade Joshi 
never lost his faith in Communism and the Party. He 
was then working on a research project at the Jawa- 
harlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

Joshi loved me immensely. He wrote to me, “You 
are old enough to realise how much I respect you and 
I am grateful to you for the good work you did when 
you were with me...Good you are happy with your 
work and life and even your kids are grown up and 
are making good....More thought, more labour and’ 
more note making and more straining the memory 
are needed -of which the Bhat I knew was not only 
capable of but more.” All his letters were very 
affectionate and were in the same strain. He gave me 
plenty of advice on my personal matters. 

The last letter I received from him was dated 
November 10, 1975. I quote it in full here: 


Dear Bhat, 
I got your letter dated 13.10.1975 read out by my PA. I 
could not reply to you because of my hospitalisation for the 
whole of September and a month’s Confinement at home 
‘during October. Though I have not fully recovered, I have 
started coming to JNU. I don’t do much work as I have still 
the handicap of not being able to read letters nor recognise 
persons by name. According to doctors I will get well soon. 
I have received all your instalments. I remember to have 
acknowledged them also. If you don’t get my letter, please 
treat this as an acknowledgement. Since I don’t trust my 
memory fully at this stage, I restrain myself from comment- 
ing on your write-ups, I shall do so later if Iamina posi- 
tion to do. The sam applies for the publication of your 


writings. With greetings.” 

Dear Comrade PCJ is no more. But his great 
work and contribution, more than anybody else, for 
building and spreading the Communist movement and 
the mass organisations in India will live for ever. 
Joshi’s was a life of single-minded devotion to the 
Party, to the cause of the working people, to the 
cause of the country’s independence and to Com- 
munism.[] (November 21) 
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Islamic Militancy: 


Missing the Momentous 


M.S. AGWANI 


MILITANT ISLAM, by G.H. Jansen, Pan Books, 
London, 1979 pp 224; £ 1.25 


THs book is mainly addressed to the Western reader to whom 
the several different manifestations -of “militant Islam’’ in 
recent years have given cause for “alarm and despondency’’. 
Jansen attributes these Western reactions to the atavistic stereo- 
type inherited from a hoary past going back to the Arab con- 
quest of Spain, the Crusades and the Ottoman siege of Vienna. 
He counsels the West that if “it keeps its head and does not 
allow primitive hatred and fear of Islam to cloud its judge- 
ment, there is no real reason why its encounter with militant 
Islam should be unpleasant”... 

Why is Islam militant today? Well,’ it has always been so 
because it is young (just 1400 years old as compared to Chris- 
tianity and Buddhism which are much older); because it is 
rigid (the doors of ijtihad or doctrinal adaptation through 
reasoning having been closed in the 10th century); and because 
it has no priesthood (hence no visible targets of criticism on 
account of “the inevitable and inescapable gap between lofty 
preaching and worldly practice’’). Despite its innate militancy, 
Islam could “very well have relaxed into torpidity” but for the 
challenges posed by the Christian West to its spiritual, political 
and cultural existence. Didn’t the Muslim world, located as it 
is at the cross-roads of three continents, become the prime 
target of the aggressive thrust of Europe’s missionaries, Mer- 
chants and military adventurers? For over -150 years since 
Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt (1798) there was scarcely a five- 
year period without some Muslim area somewhere in Asia or 
Africa being lost to the Western Powers or. Muslims fighting 
against the encroachment of these Powers, Jansen maintains 
that the number of Muslims converted to Christianity during 
this period was negligible, which is true; but he also asserts that 
«as a rule the struggle Against the West was for Islam and by 
Islam”, which is only partly true. The fact is that while Islamic 
inspiration played the dominant role in the nineteenth century, 
it increasingly yielded ground to nationalism. Moreover, in 
many countries including Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Palestine, 
secular nationalism proved to be the sole effective antidote to 
communal strife. 

Jansen is all the more unconvincing when he traces the con- 
temporary responses of militant Islam to the Arab defeat in 
the June 1967 war against Israel and the bifurcation of Pakis- 
tan in 1971. The two events are described as «major hammer- 
blows” to the world of Islam. True, the outcome of the 1967 
war had a traumatic effect on the Arab mind. But does this 
hold good for the non-Arab Muslim countries also? Besides, 
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when the Jordanian mercenaries literally rý 
of Palestinians in 1970-71 the Muslim wo 
voice. On the contrary, General Ziaul Hz 
designates as a “militant Muslim”, is k 
personally involved in the physical liquid. 
tinian commandos in Jordan. As for the t 
the attitude of the Muslim world towards $ 
very different from that ‘of the Indian k 
towards the Arab revolt against the Ottor 
the First World War. Incidentally, in bott į 
won. The author also makes a brief refer 
“oil money” in fuelling the engines of n 
dismisses it as a “smaller and not so reput: 

Aside from the sources of its inspiratior 4 
what exactly is militant Islam up against? \ 
what really offends militant Islam so much i 
arching civilisational challenge of the West” - 
event “will continue for generations to come’’} 
penetrating” one of “youth culture” and po} 
poses tremendous problems to Islamic socit 
Beatles age of ours”. Even Ayatollah Khomj 
to the West is rooted in his hostility towards 
culture of pop and jeans”! 

Having identified the arch foe of Islam, the.. 
to show how militant Islam meets this and othr 
the modern ‘world. To begin with, its respo 


countries” which produces a wide variety of A 
He distinguishes three types. First, there is tł 
type comprising professional politicians, essel 
and Westernised, who simply harness Islam to 
own un-Islamic political goals. The notorious orn} 
gory are Jinnah, Ayub Khan and Bhutto of ¥ 
Necemettin Erbakan of the National Salvatio 
Alparslan Turkes of the National Action ‘Part 
Numeiry of the Sudan, King Hasan IT of Morc 
the Shah of Iran qualify as runners-up for having 
indulged in exploiting Islam for political ends. Th 
people who “sive Islam a bad name and give milit 
even worse name”. The second type consists § 
leaders — the orthodox ulema as well as the 
mystic brotherhoods, Neither have played a very 
dynamic role in militant Islam. But the ulema are% 
silent pressure group” ready to join the battle for Isla? 
— as they in fact did in Pakistan“ 


the last phase of Bhutto’s rule. The mystic orders, on T 
other hand, are less prone to political activism barring notabið 
exceptions such as the Mahdiya in the Sudan. 

It is the third type for which Jansen reserves his highest 

admiration. Included in this category are the Muslim Brother- 
hood (Egypt), the Jamaat-e-[slami (Pakistan), the Masjum}{ 
Party (Indonesia) and Mujahidin-e-Khalgq (Iran). Curiousl; 

enough, they are all clubbed together under the label o 

‘modernist reformers”. In fact, the word “reform” is ana 

thema, especially to Hasan al-Banna and Maulana Maududi! 
the founders respectively of the Brotherhood and the Jamaat. 
What they frankly demand is not reform but full-scale resur. 
rection of Islam. While conceding that these groups comprise 
“tough, realistic operators who have not shrunk from using 
violence”, the author credits them with “trying the very diffi 
cult task of ‘rethinking Islam in modern times”. On what lines‘ 
By. insisting that politics and religion are parts of the single 
totality of Islam; by claiming that ‘the Koran is our consti 
tution’; by asserting that the party system is fundamentally 
incompatible with the Islamic spirit; and by declaring that al 
social inequities will vanish with the abolition of usury and im 
position of zakar (alms tax). That there is no explicit basis fo 
these claims in Islamic theory and practice or in commo! 
sense, is no concern of these “rethinkers’’. 

Jansen is quite right in saying at the very outset that mil, 
tant Islam “is really no new thing’. It has long been ther 
What he does not say is that the West had indeed learnt to | 
with it, even tamed it, For more than a quarter century afte 
the Second World War many in the West had come to vies 
Islam, militant or otherwise, as a dependable ally in their ques 
for economic gains and political influence in the Third Worlc 
But this perception now stands shattered, And the blow ha 
been struck not by Banna’s Brotherhood or Maududi’s Jamas 
but by Khomeini’s revolution. The book under review take 
only cursory note of the specific causes and probable effects c 
this most momentous event in the recent history of Islam. @ 
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Let there be a gap of 
. three years between first | 


X and second child 





k oo a "ees eateries ae tata x ty, OA ans a NA , 

i The first three years of a child ~ Common methods 
are vital for his mental and ‘for spacing c hildren 
physical growth. He needs al are £ 


your love and affection. 





, PILLS 


These you can provide 
only if you do not have the 






-responsibility of another child FE TRE LOOP 
during the three formative For more information 
years of the first, -o contact the nearest health 


care centre : 


gy Give your child three years 
attention 
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Amidst the pulls and pressures of daily 
existence you have been perennially 
worried about raising funds fer educating 
your children at School. Now you don’t i 
have any such worries right up to Class XII. 
The Government also faces similar 
problems. There is no money and 
resources are limited, In spite of these 
limitations the Government has made 
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education free up to Class XH, so that 
countiess chiidren from low income | 
families will not be deprived of their 
education. We want to see to it that 

the teachers are assured of receiving 

their saiaries on the ist of every month. 
However, innumerable problems stijl 
persist. In spite of these difficulties we 
would like education to spread among 

B the common people. 


Government of West Benga! 
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